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FLEE— FOLLOW— FIGHT. 

An  Ordination  Sermon .* 

By  the  Key.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  St.  Paul's , Onslow  Square. 

• **  I fiPve  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God,  Who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ 
J esns,  Who  before  Pontine  Pilate  witnessed  a good  confession  ; that  thou  keep  this 
oommandment  without  spot,  nnrebukeable,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” — 1 Tim.  vi.  13,  14. 

are  gathered  together  this  morning,  as  most  of  my  hearers 
are  aware,  to  witness,  and  to  take  part  by  prayer,  in  the 
solemn  service  of  the  Ordination  of  a Deacon.  That 
Ordination  is  to  be  in  the  person  of  onr  young  brother, 
Edgar  Mathias,  who  worked  among  us  a short  time  ago 
as  a lay-worker,  and  who  is  now  about  to  be  set  apart  for  the  holy 
office  of  the  ministry  by  the  Bishop  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa, 
under  whom  he  will  proceed  to  work. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  congregation  has  been 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  this  peculiarly  solemn  rite.  On  St. 
Peter’s  Day,  June  29th,  1882,  Bishop  Crowther,  the  Bishop  who  pre- 
ceded the  Bishop  who  is  with  us  to-day,  ordained  in  this  church  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Phillips  to  the  priesthood.  Mr.  Phillips  was  then  going 
out  as  English  Secretary  to  the  Niger  Mission.  That  solemn  service  is 
described  in  the  Church  Missionary  Gleaner  for  August,  1882,  as  being 
the  first  occasion  on  which  a white  man  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by 
a black  Bishop.  Again,  on  Sunday,  June  17th,  1888,  Bishop  Perry 
ordained  in  this  church  Mr.  Beverley  and  Mr.  Robson,  who  were 
going  forth  to  work  in  the  East  Africa  Mission,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  we  as  a congregation  have  had  a peculiar  interest  in  Africa  ; 
and  to-day  that  interest  is  to  be  deepened  by  the  f£0bt  that  our  young 
brother,  who  has  already  ministered  in  our  district,  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  Western  Africa.  We  are  to  bid  him  God-speedas  he  joins 
the  goodly  band  (alas ! all  too  small)  of  fifteen  missionaries  who  are 
about  to  sail  for  the  work  of  evangelizing  Africa.  We  were  permitted, 
by  a special  fund  of  2500Z.  that  was  raised  one  year,  to  start  women’s 
work  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  I should  rejoice  greatly  if  we 
could  this  day  enlist  many  workers  for  the  West,  and  I pray  God  that 
the  outcome  of  this  day’s  gathering  may  be  that  many  shall  be  set 

* [On  Sunday,  October  29th,  Mr.  Edgar  Mathias,  B.A.,  about  to  proceed  to  the 
Niger  Mission,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Hill  at  St.  Paulas,  Onslow  Square,  under 
commission  from  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  This  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Vicar 
on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  did  not  know  that  part  of  his  text  had  been 
fixed  upon  months  ago  as  the  Gleaners*  Union  Motto  for  1894 ; nor,  when  it  was 
publioly  announced  at  the  Gleaners’  Anniversary  three  days  after,  on  November  1st, 
was  it  known  to  ns  that  it  had  been  his  text  on  the  Sunday. — Ed.] 
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apart  to  this  holy  work.  But  in  order  that  this  may  be,  and  that  we 
may  understand  the  meaning  of  this  morning’s  service,  I would  remind 
you  that  I am  specially  called  upon  by  the  Preface  in  the  Ordination 
Service  (to  which  I refer  you)  to  deliver  “ a sermon  or  exhortation, 
declaring  the  duty  and  office  of  such  as  come  to  be  admitted  deacons ; 
how  necessary  that  order  is  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  also  how 
the  people  ought  to  esteem  them  in  their  office.”  Now  to 
carry  out  this  solemn  behest  committed  to  me  by  the  Bishop  here 
present,  I would  endeavour  to  show  from  the  text  I have  chosen  (1) 
the  solemn  duties  and  privileges  of  the  soldier  of  Christ;  (2)  the 
power  by  which  the  man  of  God  is  to  be  enabled  ; (3)  the  pattern  by 
which  his  whole  life  is  to  be  framed — and  the  company  in  which  th$ 
soldier  is  called  to  act ; and  (4)  the  prospect  by  which  the  soldier  is 
to  be  encouraged  to  his  work,  and  the  compensation  which  awaits  the 
man  who  is  faithful  to  the  end. 

And  here  I pause  to  remind  you  that  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  soldiers  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  limited  to  the  man  who  is  to  be 
ordained  this  day,  nor  to  those  who  are  already  in  the  ordained 
ministry  of  the  Church.  Whatsoever  is  true  for  the  clergyman  is  true 
also  for  the  people.  Does  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  in  his  striking 
admonition  to  Timothy  (in  2 Tim.  ii.)  speak  to  him  as  a son,  as  a 
soldier,  as  an  athlete,  as  a husbandman,  as  a workman,  as  a vessel,  and 
as  a slave  ? Then,  surely,  in  this  sevenfold  description  of  the  true 
soldier  of  Christ,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that,  in  every  one  of  these 
attributes  of  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  we  have  simply  the  picture  of 
every  true  Christian  on  earth.  What  is  for  one  is  for  all  who  call 
themselves  by  the  name  of  their  Saviour.  There  can  be  no  man  who 
is  rightly  a believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  not  called  upon 
to  fulfil  every  one  of  these  figures. 

Again,  are  there  exhortations  to  be  addressed  to  our  young  brother 
who  is  about  to  enter  the  special  ministry  of  the  Church  ? So  every 
single  charge  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  at  least  in  regard  to  a man’s 
character  and  conduct,  that  is  in  regard  to  his  personal  life,  is  exactly 
as  much  fitted  to  the  layman  of  this  nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  to 
the  Presbyter  and  the  Deacon  in  the  day  in  which  St.  Paul  wrote 
to  Timothy, — so  while  I give  the  charge  from  God  to  my  young 
brother  Edgar  Mathias,  I give  the  charge  to  myself  and  to  every 
person  in  this  church,  and  I pray  God  that  as  we  think  of  him  going 
forth  to  the  perils  on  the  Niger,  our  hearts  may  be  lifted  up  to  God 
in  consecration  of  ourselves,  and  that  while  I am  speaking  of  the 
privileges  of  a soldier  of  Christ,  every  one  in  this  church  may  be  able 
to  say,  * Thank  God,  those  are  for  me.” 

It  is  very  striking  that  in  God’s  Providence  this  particular  chapter 
from  which  my  text  is  taken  should  have  occurred  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  daily  lessons : “ I give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God, 
Who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus,  Who  before 
Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a good  confession  ; that  thou  keep  this 
commandment  without  spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the  appearing  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  word  this  in  verse  14  is  not  in  the  original, 
and  the  question  arises  at  once,  To  what  does  the  Apostle  refer  f Are  we 
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to  look  back  to  what  immediately  precedes  ? Unquestionably,  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  these  words  by-and-by ; but,  as  Dean 
Alford  says,  I think  his  intention  in  using  the  word  “ commandment  ” 
must  have  been  to  express  “ a general  compendium  of  the  whole  of 
the  Gospel,  after  which  our  lives  and  thoughts  must  be  regulated.” 
That  is  to  say,  the  commandment  is  a general  direction  for  the  whole 
life  of  a soldier,  especially  for  one  whom  we  should  call  a minister.  A 
deacon  means  a servant,  and  every  servant  is  a deacon  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ; but  in  order  to  show  that  this  has  a very  wide  applica- 
tion, and  that  we  may  apprehend  the  full  force  of  the  “ commandment” 
we  must  look  back  throughout  the  whole  Epistle,  and  consider  the 
life  which  St.  Paul  calls  upon  the  Lord's  ministers  to  live. 

Observe  then  that  we  get,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  letter,  a striking 
parallel  to  our  text  in  ch.  i.  8,  5,  and  18.  Timothy  is  left  at  Ephesus 
to  “charge”  others;  that  charge  had  one  end,  which  was  Love,” 
and  this  charge  (of  love)  was  committed  to  Timothy  by  prophecy  (or 
preaching),  and  by  laying  on  of  hands.  (Compare  iv.  14  with  i.  18.) 

And  think  you  that  the  Apostle  meant  to  limit  the  word  love  to 
love  towards  our  neighbours,  because  he  says  in  i.  5 : “ The  end  of 
the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a pure  heart,  and  of  a good  con- 
science, and  of  faith  unfeigned”?  Unquestionably  it  means  that  it 
is  the  love  of  a man  engaged  in  the  service  of  those  round  about  him. 
But  assuredly  it  involves  the  other  side  of  love,  which  we  shall 
discover  if  we  study  the  subject  carefully;  for,  whence  does  love 
take  its  origin  in  the  heart?  Simply  and  solely  from  the  fact  of 
God’s  love  to  us.  See  what  St.  John  says:  “We  love  Him,  because 
He  first  loved  us”  (1  John  iv.  19).  And  this  is  evidently  (1  Tim. 
i.  14,  15)  the  primary  fact  from  which  springs  that  “charge”  or 
“ commandment  ” of  which  the  end  is  to  exhibit  or  make  known 
love.  This  “faithful  saying”  is  to  be  known  and  accepted  of  all 
here,  “ that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.”  It 
was  the  realisation  of  that  love  to  himself,  the  love  that  had  rescued 
St.  Paul,  though  a helpless  sinner,  and  made  him  a vessel  of  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  that  fired  his  soul,  and  made  him  feel  that  he  had 
but  one  thing  to  live  for,  viz.,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  so  he 
says,  in  verse  16  : “I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ 
might  show  forth  all  longsuffering  for  a pattern  to  them  which  should 
hereafter  believe  on  Him  to  life  everlasting ; ” and  because  he  was  a 
pattern  in  his  faith  and  in  the  love  which  Jesus  Christ  had  shown  to 
him,  he  felt  constrained  to  give  up  all  for  Christ,  that  he  might  tell 
every  man  what  a Saviour  he  had  found,  and  show  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  to  the  world. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  charged  home  upon  Timothy  (as  I am  called 
to  charge  home  upon  my  young  brother  this  morning)  that  he  should 
set  forth  Christ's  love,  that  love  which  had  been  shown  to  his  own 
soul,  and  which  he  therefore  must  show  to  others  ; St.  Paul,  I say, 
charged  it  home  upon  Timothy  with  almost  the  solemnity  of  reproof, 
for  this  reason — that  Timothy  was  an  exceedingly  delicate  man, 
whose  emotional  nature  made  him  shrink  back  from  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  of  Christ's  enemies,  and 
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he  seemed  unable  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battlo  iu  Ephesus* 
St.  Paul  says  therefore : “ I give  thee  charge  in  the  sight  of  God, 
Who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ  Jesus,  Who  before 
Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a good  confession ; that  thou  keep  this 
commandment  without  spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the  appearing  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Yes ! even  in  Ephesus,  the  centre  of  idolatry, 
even  there,  amidst  all  the  difficulties  that  will  abound — “This 
charge  I commit  unto  thee,  son  Timothy  (i.  18),  to  stand  forth  and  be 
brave  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  thy  fears,  notwith- 
standing thy  body  which  is  weak,  notwithstanding  all  that  thy  heart 
may  say  in  the  way  of  excuses.  In  1 Tim.  vi.  20,  and  then  again  in 
2 Tim.  i.  14,  St.  Paul  says,  “ 0 Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed 
to  thy  trust,”  and,  “ That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto 
thee,  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us.” 

What  is  this  trust?  It  is  the  charge,  the  holy  charge,  the  grand 
charge  of  having  had  love  revealed  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be 
allowed  to  reveal  it  to  others.  Keep  it — where  ? In  thy  heart,  as  the 
most  precious  treasure  revealed  to  man.  But  in  thy  heart  alone? 
Oh ! no,  but  keep  it  in  thy  heart  that  thou  mayest  be  ready  to  pass  it 
on  to  every  man.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  we  are  called  to 
“ charge  ” our  young  brother,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  influence  him 
to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  existence.  This  is  the  trust  committed 
to  him,  to  every  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  “ names  the  name  of  Christ,”  if  they  will  fulfil  their  high  dignity 
and  honour. 

But  it  suffices  not  this  morning  to  speak  in  general  terms.  St. 
Paul  thought  it  necessary  to  be  exceeding  exact  and  minute,  and 
though  I cannot,  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal,  be  very  detailed, 
I must,  in  order  to  help  all  in  the  church,. set  forth,  as  far  as  I can,  the 
fulness  of  the  “ charge.” 

St.  Paul  says.  This  is  the  principle,  son  Timothy,  that  thou  hast 
to  make  known  to  others,  and  I give  thee  charge  that  thou  keep  this 
“ commandment.”  But  how  shall  it  be  kept  ? Now  let  us  take  one 
head  from  each  of  the  last  five  chapters  of  this  first  Epistle.  St.  Paul 
says  in  chapter  i.  that  he  was  saved  to  be  a pattern  to  others,  and  he 
then  proceeds  to  show  the  guiding  principles  of  the  true  Christian  life. 

Chapter  ii.  is  filled  with  the  blessed  subject  of  prayer  : “I  exhort 
therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men,”  No  servant  of  Christ,  no 
“man  of  God”  (as  verse  11  of  ch.  vi.  has  it)  can  ever  fulfil  his  high 
dignity  in  this  world,  and  keep  the  charge  committed  to  him,  unless  he 
be  essentially  a man  of  prayer : “ I will,  therefore,  that  men  pray 
everywhere”  (verse  8). 

In  the  third  chapter  he  brings  out  the  religion  of  the  body  and  of 
the  home , and  he  says  that  if  the  “man  of  God”  is  to  be  a leader  in 
the  Church,  whether  as  an  Episcopus,  or  as  a Deacon  (the  younger 
minister  in  the  service  of  God),  his  body  must  be  kept  in  “ temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity ; ” his  tongue  in  faithfulness  and  humility ; 
and  his  home  must  be  a model  for  the  heathen  around.  My  brother, 
God  give  you  grace  so  to  keep  the  body,  the  tongue,  and  the  home 
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in  subjection,  that  you  may  be  a pattern  and  a pillar  of  the  truth,  and 
that  yon  may  thereby  show  forth  the  great  “ mystery  of  godliness.” 

In  chapter  iv.  we  find  how  i he  intellectual  existence  of  the  “ man 
of  God  ” is  provided  for,  and  the  Apostle  says,  that  he  who  would  be 
a faithful  servant  of  God  must  be  a perpetual  student  of  God’s  Holy 
Word;  he  must  not  give  way  to  the  various  doctrines  of  the  day, 
and  “ the  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called  ” (1  Tim.  vi.  20), 
but  he  must  meditate  upon,  and  study  God’s  Word,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  delivered  from  heresios,  and  be  enabled  “ both  to  save 
himself  and  them  that  hear  him4’  (iv.  15,  16). 

In  chapter  v.  he  shows  how  the  “ man  of  God  ” may  rebuke  evil 
aright.  Wherever  he  is,  he  is  to  be  a standard-bearer  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  principles  will  come  out,  whether  " entreating  an 
elder,”  or  rebuking  sharply  a younger  brother,  if  needful.  He  is 
always  to  be  a pattern  of  godliness,  but  at  the  same  time  a rebuker  of 
sin. 

Then  in  chapter  vi.  St.  Paul  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  lowly  con- 
tentment with  his  lot  which  should  be  found  in  the  servant  of  God;  he 
should  never  refuse  the  hardships  and  perils  which  God  ordains,  but 
should  take  all  things  calmly,  because  God  has  ordained  them ; and 
bear  them  patiently,  because  it  brings  glory  to  God. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  Apostolic  summing  up  of  all  these  details 
of  the  Christian  life ; and  this  I would  specially  commend  to  my  young 
brother’s  attention  as  the  very  epitome  of  the  t€  commandment  ” of 
love.  Our  “ charge  ” or  “ trust  ” is  the  Gospel  of  love,  but  to  fulfil 
our  privilege  we  must  observe  the  “ commandment.”  See  and  study 
closely  verses  11  and  12  : “ But  thou,  0 man  of  God,  flee  these  things ; 
and  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meek- 
ness. Eight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  where- 
unto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hast  professed  a good  profession  before 
many  witnesses.”  Observe  this  threefold  oharge  ; and  the  three  F’s, 
Flee,  Follow,  Fight,  may  perhaps  fix  themselves  on  the  young  Chris- 
tian’s mind.  “ Flee  youthful  lusts,”  all  the  things  St.  Paul  had 
mentioned  before — the  love  of  money,  the  love  of  ease,  the  love  of 
indulgence.  “ Follow  after  that  which  makes  for  peace.”  “ Fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith.” 

Now  observe  the  three  special  manifestations  of  the  holy  life  ex- 
hibited here,  which  concern  our  body,  soul,  and  spirit ; our  bodies  are 
to  flee  from  whatever  is  harmful,  our  souls  are  to  follow  that  which 
is  pure  and  true,  and  our  spirits  are  to  “ fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.” 
The  enemies  with  whom  we  are  to  engage  are  three : the  flesh,  the 
world,  and  the  Devil.  From  the  flesh — flee ; yon  can  never  fight  the 
flesh,  it  is  absolutely  futile ; stay  by  that  thing  which  provokes  “ the 
Inst  of  the  flesh  ” keep  looking  at  the  object  of  it ; and  you  only  in- 
crease the  passion  which  has  already  been  engendered.  If  I could 
with  propriety  tell  yon  the  need  of  this  exhortation,  you  would 
■earnestly  plead  for  our  brother  to-day.  From  the  awful  temptations  to 
which  he  will  be  exposed,  he  must  flee,  if  he  hopes  to  be  “ more  than 
conqueror,”  so  long  as  those  temptations  concern  the  flesh  : and  yet, 
not  always  flee — for  when  the  temptations  are  spiritual  he  is  called 
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to  follow  and  fight  as  the  “ good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.”  He  wants 
meekness,  he  wants  holiness,  he  wants  righteousness : then  let  the 
" man  of  God  ” follow  wherever  God  takes  him.  And  fight,  oh  ! yes, 
he  must  fight  the  Devil,  and  all  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
heavenly  places : “ For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places” 
(Ephes.  vi.  12). 

And  if  he  look  for  help  and  comfort — where  shall  he  find 
them  ? Let  the  " man  of  God  ” flee  " the  lust  of  the  flesh  ” ; let 
him  " walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  he  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh  ” 
(Gal.  v.  16).  If  he  is  always  to  follow,  where  shall  he  find  a home  ? 

“ If  any  man  serve  Me,  let  him  follow  Me ; and  where  I am,  there 

shall  also  My  servant  be”  (St.  John  xvi.  24).  “ If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  Me”  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  24).  Flee  from  the  flesh  to  find  rest  in  the 
Spirit;  follow  Christ  now,  and  you  shall  be  with  Him  for  ever. 
These  are  the  commandments  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  body 
and  the  soul.  And  when  we  come  to  the  fight  of  faith  which  con- 
cerns our  spirits,  and  see  the  battle  so  strong,  and  the  Devil's 

forces  so  great,  and  we  think  that  he  has  had  six  thousand  years* 
experience  of  this  terrible  fight,  how  can  we  hope  to  gain  the  day  ? 
“ Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil”  (Ephes.  vi.  10-18). 
The  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  the  Christ  against  the  world,  my  God 
against  the  Devil,  and  I never  fail,  I cannot  fail,  so  long  as  I trust  the 
great  “ Lord  of  Hosts.” 

This  is  the  charge  that  we  commit  to  our  brother  this  morning,  this 
is  the  charge  that  we  give  you  all  before  God ; for  to  every  soul  in  this 
church  it  has  its  application  : “ Flee,  follow,  fight : ” escape  from  the 
flesh,  keep  near  to  Christ,  " resist  the  Devil,”  and  you  shall  be  pre- 
served in  body,  soul,  and  spirit  (1  Thess.  v.  23). 

I may  mention  but  one  other  point  in  closing,  though  there  is  much 
more  in  my  text  that  I would  gladly  amplify  if  I might.  We  have 
seen  the  Principle  on  which  our  young  brother  is  henceforth  to  carry 
out  the  charge  committed  to  him ; and  to  give  him  food  for  thought, 
I would  invite  him  to  inquire — Where  is  the  Power  to  carry  out  this 
great  Principle  ? Look  at  what  St.  Paul  says : u I give  thee  charge 
in  the  sight  of  God , Who  quickeneth  all  things.”  Yes,  and  our 
blessed  Master  Himself  has  said  : “ The  flesh  profiteth  nothing ; it  is 
the  Spirit  that  quickeneth.”  So  now,  my  brother,  as  you  kneel  to  be 
prayed  for  by  this  congregation,  remember  that  we  are  specially  pray- 
ing for  you  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  upon  you,  and  in  you,  and 
working  through  you  in  all  things ; to  that  Holy  Ghost  Who  quickeneth 
all,  we  commend  you  this  day  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  Who  is  it  that 
quickeneth  ? The  mighty  Spirit  of  God.  To  Him  then  and  to  His 
mighty  power  we  commend  you  all ; and  in  His  sight  we  give  you 
charge,  as  men  and  women  who  should  realise  that  the  very  same 
charge  is  laid  upon  every  one  of  us.  •» 
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But  when  we  turn  from  the  Principle  on  which,  and  the  Power  by 
which,  every  true  “ man  of  God 99  is  to  work,  you  ask,  “ And  where  is 
the  Pattern  ? What  standard  have  we  to  adopt  ? ” The  Apostle 
says : “ I give  thee  charge  . . . before  Jesus  Christy  Who  before 
Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a good  confession /’  Consider  Him  then  till 
the  vision  absorbs  your  whole  soul ; and  as  He  was  enabled  to  witness 
a good  profession,  so  shall  you  by  the  grace  of  God.  With  the  Spirit 
to  quicken  you,  the  Christ  for  your  pattern,  you  shall  go  forth  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord,  strong  in  Him,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might  to 
follow  Christ  Jesus,  as  the  Lamb,  till  you  share  His  glory  as  the 
King. 

Oh ! my  young  brother,  and  all  here  present,  come  stand  and  con- 
sider Jesus  Christ  as  He  stood  before  Pontius  Pilate — what  a 
wonderful  pattern  or  model  we  have ! And  say  which  you  would 
rather  be,  the  judge  on  his  throne,  with  all  Rome  at  his  back,  or  the 
deserted  prisoner.  Who  seems  to  have  no  friends,  but  Who  has  God 
Almighty  as  His  Father  and  His  portion  for  ever  ? Will  you  take  the 
" charge”  committed  to  you  in  all  its  fulness  and  power?  “Who 
before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  a good  confession  ; 99 — remember  ! 
you  are  called  to  do  the  same  before  the  world.  There  are  Heathen 
who  can  harm  and  molest  as  Pontius  Pilate  did  of  old  ! My  brother, 
will  you  take  your  stand,  and  make  your  profession  among  them  ? 
And  my  brethren,  you  have  Pontius  Pilates  in  London ; I give  you 
charge  therefore  to  make  a good  confession  before  these  Pontius 
Pilates  of  a sinful  world. 

And  now  having  seen  the  Principle,  and  appropriated  the  Power, 
and  followed  the  Pattern,  it  only  remains  that  we  grasp  the  Prospect . 
We  ask  therefore — What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  strife  ? “ That 

thou  keep  this  commandment  without  spot,  unrebukeable,  until  the 
appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 99  It  will  not  be  long,  it  cannot 
be  long  for  a man  whoso  life  is  set  apart  for  God  in  Western  Africa ; 
a few  short  years  and  the  battle  must  end,  a few  short  years  and  each 
man’s  toil  must  by  the  law  of  circumstances  come  to  a close.  Oh ! 
God,  make  this  young  man  to  live  “ without  spot  and  unrebukeable, 
until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 99 ! It  is  a glorious  end 
to  look  forward  to,  that  “ when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.”  “ When  He  shall  appear/’ 
He  shall  step  forth  from  His  hidden  chamber  of  glory  to  manifest 
that  glory  to  His  waiting  servants,  and  He  shall  bid  us,  if  faithful, 
enter  into  that  glory,  that  we  may  be  with  Him  for  ever : “ Then 
shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God,”  when  he  is  fitted  for  the 
glory,  and  he  shall  receive  a full  reward  for  the  services  he  has 
rendered. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Lord  then,  we  say  to  this  young  man,  about  to 
come  forward  to  the  solemn  service  of  Ordination : Flee  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  follow  in  the  steps  of  Jesus,  fight  until  the  battle-time  is 
over,  and  then  shall  you  hear  the  Master  say  : “ Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 
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THE  RISE  OF  OUR  EAST  AFRICAN  EMPIRE.* 


APT  AIN  LUGARD*  S book  has  been  long  and  eagerly 
looked  for  because  of  its  historic  and  present  interest,  and 
we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  its  appearance  does  not 
disappoint  the  hopes  nurtured  about  it.  For  it  deals 
most  completely  and  adequately  with  certain  features  of 
the  East  African  problem,  and  it  is  published  in  a manner  thoroughly 
suitable  to  the  subject.  There  are  130  really  beautiful  illustrations, 
which  have  been  prepared.  Captain  Lugard  tells  us,  with  the  greatest 
care  so  as  to  make  each  detail  true  to  fact.  There  are  fourteen 


specially  prepared  maps,  which  make  it  perfectly  easy  for  the  reader 
to  follow  Captain  Lugard's  routes,  and  to  grasp  the  whole  entourage 
of  Uganda  in  its  relation  to  neighbouring  states,  and  to  the  great 
European  divisions  of  Africa.  We  are  sure  that  the  writer  has  no 
need  to  ask  that  mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  readers  which  he 
solicits  in  his  Introduction,  for  his  facts  are  well  and  carefully  handled, 
and  are  put  before  the  reader  with  much  clearness  and  skill.  As  a 
record  of  travel  over  regions  some  of  which  were  wholly  unknown 
before,  and  others  only  just  emerging  to  our  consciousness,  both 
volumes  are  deeply  interesting.  The  chapters  upon  special  subjects, 
apart  from  the  main  current  of  the  narrative,  are  most  serviceable  and 
readable,  and  possess  a mass  of  useful  information  culled  upon  the 
spot.  These  include  subjects  so  different  as  the  features  of  jungle 
life,  a study  of  African  animals,  especially  the  elephant  and  zebra,  the 
consideration  of  East  Africa  as  a field  for  future  development,  the 
question  of  the  labour  supply,  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Government  by  Chartered  Companies,  and  the  forms  of  administration 
best  suited  for  the  special  conditions  of  the  country.  But,  of  course,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  both  volumes  is  concerned  with  the  steps 
whereby  British  influence  and  authority  were  first  set  up  and  con- 
solidated in  Nyassaland  and  Uganda.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that, 
whether  we  may  agree  or  not  with  all  Captain  Lugard’s  conclusions 
as  to  the  transactions  in  which  he  himself  was  an  actor,  there  is  no 
suspicion  or  question  as  to  his  evident  intention  to  be  impartial.  The 
question  whether  or  not  that  very  desire,  acted  upon  too  strenuously, 
forced  him  into  positions  and  situations  which  it  is  very  hard  to  justify, 
will  not  affect  our  recognition  of  his  integrity.  For  the  “ neutrality 
principle,”  whether  in  India  or  Africa,  applied  to  the  greatest  and 
highest  interests  which  can  concern  the  welfare  of  mankind,  always 
forces  even  the  wisest  and  most  generous  of  men  into  impossible 
situations,  and  in  the  end,  as  we  think  history  shows,  defeats  its  own 
object.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  retention  of  Uganda,  and  the  results 
which  would  certainly  follow  its  evacuation,  Captain  Lugard  speaks 
with  a clearness  and  decisiveness  which  is  unequalled  in  the  rest  of 
the  book.  We  can  go  wholly  with  him  there,  and  he  seems  there  to 
breathe  in  freer  air,  and  to  be  more  thoroughly  at  home.  The  spiritual 
imperialism  of  those  who  are  “ put  in  trust  of  God  to  preach  the 
Gospel  ” to  Africa,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  imperialism  which  cannot 
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brook  the  breaking  faith  with  treaties,  and  the  handing  over  of 
African  nations  to  internecine  strife  and  massacre,  to  be  only  followed 
hereafter  by  a rule  other  than  ours,  are  here  absolutely  at  one, 
though  their  point  of  view  and  their  object  are  different. 

Captain  Lugard’s  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  to  us  the  second  is 
the  volume  of  greater  interest.  The  volumes  deal,  roughly,  with  the 
two  spheres  of  British  influence : — Nyassaland  (which  the  writer 
would  like  to  describe  as  a province  under  the  new  name,  though 
familiar,  of  Livings tonia)  and  Uganda,  or,  as  he  suggests,  Equatoria. 
Nyassaland,  with  some  valuable  chapters  on  Mombasa,  occupies  the 
first  volume,  which  contains  also  Captain  Lugard’s  views  upon  the 
African  slave-trade  and  upon  Christian  Missions.  The  whole  of  the 
second  volume  is  given  up  to  Uganda.  A brief  resume  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  Company's  rule  is  given,  and  Captain  Lugard 
reminds  us  of  the  arrival  of  English  missionaries  in  June,  1877,  as  the 
result  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  challenge  to  Christian  England  in  the  columns 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph , armed  with  a letter  to  King  Mtesa  from 
the  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  stated  “ that  the  mis- 
sionaries were  not  agents  of  the  Government,  but  had  its  friendly 
support.”  * It  was  not,  we  are  again  reminded,  until  February,  1879, 
nearly  two  years  after,  that  a party  of  “ White  Fathers  ” arrived  from 
the  French  Algerian  Mission  to  begin  work  upon  ground  which  was 
already  occupied  with  a Protestant  Mission.  This  is  not  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  Captain  Lugard  has  to  report  the  manifestation 
of  the  same  desire  to  build  upon  " another  man's  foundation,”  for 
before  he  had  been  long  in  Uganda  a similar  inroad  was  made  upon 
Usoga  by  Pere  Brard,  whither  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Smith  had  gone  a 
month  previously. 

The  well-known  events  which  preceded  the  Company’s  rule,  and 
which  are  now  familiar  to  the  whole  world,  are  passed  over  lightly  as 
prior  to  the  main  topic  of  the  book,  though  an  emphatic  testimony  is 
given  to  the  noble  heroism  of  the  Christian  martyrs  in  facing  death 
through  Mwanga’s  cruelty 

“ On  one  occasion  as  many  as  thirty-two  were  burnt  on  one  pyre ; but  in  spite 
of  martyrdom  by  torture  and  burning,  the  religion  grew,  and  converts  came  to  be 
baptized,  though  they  knew  that  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  might  cost 
them  their  lives  on  the  morrow.*  *f 

But  for  this  brief  witness  to  the  reality  of  a faith  which  thus  faced 
death  fearlessly,  we  might  sometimes  almost  think  in  the  after  pages 
of  the  work  that  to  Captain  Lugard  the  Christian  Missions  in  Uganda 
were  simply  methods  of  sectarianism  and  controversy.  For  the 
omissions  are  the  most  wonderful  feature  of  the  whole  book.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  they  are  unconscious,  and  perhaps  the  writer 
takes  it  for  granted  that  such  results  need  no  acknowledgment  from 
him.  But  who  can  come  away  from  reading  this  book  without  the 
impression  that  the  chief  result  of  the  missionaries’  work  was  the 
creation  of  the  bitterest  party  strife  ? We  get  scarcely  a glipipse 
of  the  marvellous  transformation  of  a Heathen  nation  which  was  going 
on.  The  whole  story  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Uganda  Mission,  the 

* Yol.  ii.  p.  8.  t YoL  ii.  p.  7. 
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victory  of  Christianity  in  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa,  the  birth  of  a 
nation’s  literature,  the  change  of  its  oldest  customs,  the  secret  of  its 
new-born  loyalty  to  England,  and  the  home  influences  which  saved 
it  at  its  greatest  crisis — all  this  was  worthy  of  a far  fuller  record  than 
the  passing  mention  which  it  sometimes  receives.* 

The  story  of  the  revolution  and  of  Mwanga's  restoration  by  the 
Christians  may  be  passed  over,  and  it  was  just  after  the  latter  of  these 
events  that,  on  April  14th,  1890,  Mr.  Jackson  arrived  with  the  Com- 
pany's Expedition  at  Mengo,  the  king’s  capital,  and  was  followed 
upon  his  departure  by  Captain  Lugard  himself  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  His  description  of  his  first  reception  is  interesting : — 

“I  took  a dozen  Sudanese  with  me,  and  their  * present  arms’  and  bngle 
flourish  made  my  show  in  this  respect  nearly  as  good  as  the  king’s.  He  has 
quite  a band  of  arums  and  other  kinds  of  noise  to  herald  the  approach  of  a visitor, 
and  these  all  struck  up  just  as  I drew  up  my  little  Sudanese  guard,  and  1 pre- 
sented.’ They  then  remained  close  outside,  facing  the  baraza  door.  I fouud  the 
king  in  the  durbar-hut,  surrounded  by  a mass  of  humanity,  packed  in  every  cubio 
inch  of  space  in  the  (not  very  large)  hut.  I entered  and  sat  on  a chair  on  my 
right,  taking  care  not  to  treaa  on  nis  carpet — for  I had  luckily  been  warned,  and 
could  see  that  he  was  nervously  anxious  I should  not  do  so.  I shook  hands 
cordially  and  frankly  with  him  (for  till  now  I had  no  idea  he  was  the  murderer  of 
Hannington ; 1 thought  it  was  his  father,  Mtesa).  He  is  a young  man  whose 
features  are  negroid,  but  show  traces  of  Wakuma  blood;  his  face  betokens 
irresolution,  a weak  character,  and  a good  deal  of  sensual ity.”+ 

This  was  the  king,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  or 
French,  party,  though  utterly  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  their  Church  J 
because  of  his  uncontrolled  vices,  over  whom  Captain  Lugard  had  to 
win  an  influence  which  should  secure  Uganda  for  the  Company  and 
the  Empire ; and  how  far  he  succeeded  subsequent  pages  of  his  book 
show.  The  baraza  was  on  a Friday,  and  Captain  Lugard  remembers 
his  first  Sunday  in  this  once  Heathen  and  riotous  land  by  “ the  peculiar 
hush  and  stillness  of  the  day,”  which  “was  very  marked.”  § 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  of  a work  so  full,  and 
covering  such  different  ground,  for  a large  portion  of  Volume  II.  takes 
us  with  the  writer  to  the  countries  of  Ankole  and  Unyoro,  and  to  the 
shores  of  the  Lakes  Albert  Edward  and  Albert  Nyanza.  But  for  our 
special  purpose  it  is  important  to  dwell  in  more  detail  upon  the  book 
as  it  relates  particularly  to  three  special  subjects : — (1)  The  conduct  of 
our  Mission;  (2)  The  conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholics;  (3)  The 
retention  of  Uganda  by  England. 

I.  The  Conduct  of  our  Mission . — This  is  not  for  the  most  part  a subject 
upon  which  Captain  Lugard  cares  to  dwell,  except  where  that  con- 
duct clashes  with  the  Administration,  or  appears  to  him  to  do  so. 
But  in  several  places  he  gives  expression  to  his  own  views  as  to 
African  administration,  and  has  occasion,  either  implioitly  or  expressly, 
to  criticise  Church  Missionary  methods.  His  ideal  of  what  an  African 
Mission  should  be  we  gather  from  an  early  chapter  of  Vol.  I.,  where 
he  praises  the  Scotch  Free  Church  Mission  on  Lake  Nyassa,  and  the 


* It  is  true  that  part  of  this  progress  has  taken  plaoe  since  Captain  Lngard  left 
Afrioa ; bnt  as  he  alludes  to  other  subsequent  events,  he  could,  if  he  had  pleased, 
have  noticed  this  also. — Ed. 

f Vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  24.  J Vol.  ii.  p.  99.  § Vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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“ administrative ” Mission  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  at 
Blantyre.*  “ Beyond  doubt,”  he  says, 

“ 1 think  the  most  useful  Missions  are  the  Medical  and  the  Industrial  in  the 
initial  stages  of  savage  development.  A combination  of  the  two  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  ideal  Mission.  Such  is  the  work  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  on  Lake  Nyassa. 
The  medical  missionary  begins  work  with  every  advantage.  Throughout  Africa 
the  ideas  of  the  cure  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul  are  closely  allied." 

The  missionary  thereby  gains  all  the  influence  of  the  “ medicine- 
man.” But “ a mere  preacher  is  discounted,  and  his  z$al  is  not  under- 
stood.” The  value,  again,  of  the  Industrial  Mission  among  such  people  as 
the  Waganda  “can  hardly  be  over-estimated.”  “The  sinking  o£ 
wells,  the  system  of  irrigation,  the  introduction  and  planting  of  useful 
trees,  the  use  of  manure,  and  o£  domestic  animals  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  improvement  of  his  implements  by  the  introduction  of 
the  primitive  Indian  plough,”  all  help  to  make  the  Native’s  land  more 
productive,  and  add,  by  increasing  his  surplus  products,  to  his  decency 
and  comfort.  And  he  goes  on  to  regret  the  unhappy  sectarian  strife, 
which,  as  he  thinks,  arose  in  Uganda  f “ by  the  introduction  of  purely 
sectarian  doctrine,  involving  bitter  religious  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
and  ending  at  last  in  a deplorable  war  between  nominally  Christian 
sects.”  “ To  me,  as  an  outsider,  it  appears  a matter  of  great  regret  that 
a people  so  eager  for  knowledge,  and  so  anxious  to  improve  themselves, 
had  not  rather  been  led  to  a higher  plane  by  the  methods  of  an 
Industrial  Mission.  This,  while  teaching  simple,  religious  truths,  might 
perhaps  have  limited  rivalry  to  a legitimate  competition  in  mechanical 
and  agricultural  skill,  without  exciting  jealousies  founded  solely  on  sec- 
tarian differences  between  the  two  great  Churches  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

We  cannot  agree  here  with  Captain  Lugard.  We  should  deny 
altogether,  as  unfair  to  the  Scotch  Mission,  the  words  which  seem  to 
imply  that  their  teaching  of  Christian  truths  lacks  the  definiteness  of 
Gospel  aim  which  we  claim  belongs  to  ours.  “ Simple,  religious  truths  ” 
have,  indeed,  been  taught  in  Uganda,  but  they  are  such  as  are  able 
to  make  even  Heathen  nations  “wise  unto  salvation.”  Nothing 
short  of  that  has  ever  accomplished  anything  in  the  whole  story  of  the 
winning  of  countless  tribes  to  God.  And  Captain  Lugard’s  desire, 
which  marks  his  whole  book,  to  distribute  equally  the  blame  for 
“ sectarian  differences  ” in  Uganda,  makes  him  here,  not  impartial,  but 
unfair.  How  can  there  be  any  of  that  pleasant  agricultural  rivalry 
when  one  party  of  converts  are  taught  to  regard  the  other  as  heretics 
outside  the  Church  altogether  ? How  can  “ two  great  Churches  ” have 
any  fellowship  in  work,  one  with  the  other,  when  one  is  denied  by  the 
other  the  very  title  of  “ Church  ” at  all  ? It  is  certainly  not  the  fault 
of  Protestants  that  there  are  two  Missions  in  Uganda,  and  that  the 
line  of  teaching  of  one  has  made  happy  harmony  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. The  Blantyre  Mission  happily  never  had  that  difficulty  to  face, 
or  its  history  would  have  been  sadly  chequered.  Its  spiritual  work 
has  not  been  hindered,  and  with  that  work  the  industrial  side  of  the 
Mission  has  naturally  grown.  The  experience  of  New  Zealand  ought  to 
teach  us  that  whilst  Industrial  Missions  are  invaluable,  yet  their 

• Yol.  i.  p.  69.  f Vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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worth  lies  in  the  industry  following,  not  preceding,  the  much-dis- 
connted  “ preachers.”  And  can  any  Mission  which  boasts  the  name  of 
Alexander  Mackay  be  denied  the  title  of  an  Industrial  Mission  ? Any 
reader  of  Mr.  Ashe's  Two  Kings  of  Uganda,  or  of  Mackay  of  Uganda , 
knows  how  much  the  Waganda  owe  to  the  C.M.S.  missionaries — and 
particularly  to  him — for  instruction  in  technical  handicraft.  In  fact, 
not  so  very  long  ago  a charge  was  laid  against  the  Mission  that  it  was 
too  much  concerned  in  such  work.  Yet  Mackay's  name  finds  no 
mention  when  Captain  Lugard  goes  on  to  praise  the  Lovedale  Mission 
in  South  Africa,  and  the  Bagamoyo  Mission  of  the  “ Black  Fathers  '' 
opposite  Zanzibar. 

Another  point  which  concerns  very  vitally  the  conduct  of  Missions 
is  the  question  of  their  right  of  territorial  extension.  Captain  Lugard 
complains  that  the  advance  of  the  C.M.S.  Mission  to  Usoga  was  likely 
to  embarrass  the  Company  at  a very  awkward  time,  and  was  unneces- 
sary, because  Uganda  itself  was  not  yet  occupied,  except  at  the  capital. 
“ It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  come,”  he  says — 

“When  the  status  of  the  missionary  under  a British  administration  should  be 
clearly  laid  down,  and  that  he  should  not  be  authorised  to  go  where  the  authori- 
ties prohibit  his  going  for  reasons  which  in  some  cases  may  not  be  within  his 
own  knowledge.  If  the  power  of  prohibition  by  the  administrator  be  unduly 
exercised,  public  opinion  m Europe  can  be  relied  upon  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
the  Missions.  . . . The  first  duty  of  the  Missions,  if  they  desired  to  extend  into 
a new  country,  would  be  to  ascertain  if  they  would  be  welcome  there.  The 
Government,  in  sanctioning  their  going,  would  intimate  to  the  Native  chief  that 
they  are  under  protection,  and  must  be  treated  well.”  * 

Now  this  new  doctrine  about  the  right  of  Mission  extension  is,  in 
reality,  simply  a return,  in  the  case  of  Africa,  to  the  doctrine  in 
vogue  in  India  in  the  days  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  which  so 
terribly  hindered  the  progress  of  God's  Kingdom,  whilst  producing 
nothing  but  confusion  and  mistrust  in  the  minds  of  the  Natives.  To 
our  shame,  we  remember  that  Carey  found  his  only  resting-place  in  a 
Danish  settlement  just  outside  the  forbidden  limits  of  British  rule.  To 
us  such  a limitation  seems  at  once  impracticable  and  unreasonable.  It 
is  usually  the  missionary  who  precedes  and  unconsciously  prepares  the 
way  for  the  British  trader,  and  often  the  British  protectorate  which 
follows.  How  long  would  the  Uganda  Mission  have  had  to  wait  until 
the  coast  authorities  decided  that  it  was  safe  to  go  hundreds  of  miles 
inland  to  a most  warlike  race  ? Where  were  the  British  administrators 
on  the  Lake  shores,  or  even  near  them,  to  decide  whether  they  would 
be  “ welcome  ” ? How  could  such  a state  of  mind  be  proven  ? and,  if 
so,  upon  what  grounds  would  that  welcome  be  given  ? For  in  the 
case  of  Uganda  itself  it  is  notoriously  the  fact  that  Mtesa,  whilst  he 
welcomed  Christian  arts  and  skill,  was  indifferent  as  to  Christianity 
itself.  How  could  such  a prohibition  be  by  any  possibility  enforced 
in  these  days,  when  men  are  acting  under  the  highest  mandates  of 
their  religion  ? And  does  not  that  fact  mark  such  a prohibition  as  also 
unreasonable  ? Let  the  State  decide  on  what  lines  her  own  extensions 
shall  be  made.  The  Church  of  Christ  will  welcome  her  entrance  upon 
any  civilising  mission  which  has  the  good  of  Native  races  at  heart,  and 

# Vol.  ii.  p.  104;  and  see  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  366-8. 
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may,  perhaps,  sometimes  remind  her  of  past  and  solemn  obligations 
when  they  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Bat  what  right  has  the 
State  to  interfere  with  the  Church  in  her  Mission  to  reach  the  whole 
world  in  obedience  to  the  Master’s  command  ? How  can  men  whose 
aim  is  naturally  entirely  different,  decide  the  moment  when  it  is  right, 
and  perhaps  even  urgent,  that  such  an  advance  should  be  made  ? 
“ The  Kingdom  of  Christ  ” had  a entered  Japan  through  the  schools  ” 
before  edicts  against  Christianity  were  abolished  and  when  mission- 
aries were,  politically,  highly  inconvenient  to  England.  And  the 
North-West  Frontier  of  India  was  girdled  with  stations  which  mark 
the  Christian  line  of  advance  upon  Central  Asia  in  spite  of  many  pro- 
testations by  administrators  of  their  dangerous  influence  upon  British 
rule.  Any  suggestion  or  expostulation  of  the  Government  based  upon 
the  interests  or  harmony  of  the  races  to  whom  we  go  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  treated  with  deference  and  respect,  and  carefully  examined  upon 
its  merits.  But  State-sanctioned  Missions  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  upon  half  the  fields  where  to-day,  as  one  result  of 
their  success,  the  State  has  cautiously  followed.  We  must  go 
forward,  wherever  God  leads,  whatever  cost  it  may  sometimes  mean, 
if  only  the  leading  is  clear.  We  could  never  take  that  leading  from 
the  hands  of  an  earthly  Government.  British  sovereignty  is  limited 
and  partial,  Divine  sovereignty  is  universal  and  absolute.  And  in  the 
special  case  before  us  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer* from  the  missionaries  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
Administration  to  grasp  at  once  an  opportunity  which,  nevertheless, 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  a real  and  even  pressing  one. 

The  question  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Government  in  relation  to 
Missions  is  another  point  raised  by  Captain  Lugard's  book.  Now,  we 
have  never  asked  for,  nor  expected,  that  our  Missions  should  be  under 
the  patronage  of  Government.  Our  missionaries  go  at  their  own  risk, 
and,  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Uganda,  where  we  protest  against  the 
abandonment  of  the  country,  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  the  original 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  a civilised  Administration,  but  that  its 
coming  into  the  country  has  created  an  entirely  new  situation,  which 
renders  it  most  dangerous  and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  return  to 
what  existed  before.  Captain  Lugard  does  not  agree  with  this  con- 
tention, -f-  but  even  those  of  our  missionaries  who  are  least  in  favour  of 
Government  protection  bear  witness  strongly  to  this  fact.  We  do 
not  wish  for  the  arm  of  the  State  in  furtherance  of  work  which  is 
individual  and  voluntary.  But  supposing  that  the  Administration  has 
followed  a British  Mission,  as  in  Uganda,  into  new  territory,  we  claim 
that  when  once  there  it  is  there  as  the  representative  of  a Christian 
State.  It  cannot  view  with  complete  indifference  the  entrance  of  a 
whole  nation  into  the  Christian  faith.  But  it  can  take  no  cognisance 
of  religious  differences  as  such  with  a view  to  holding  the  balance 
between  them  without  being  false  to  the  true  theory  of  Sovereign 
Government  according  to  our  English  ideas.  There  is  a vast  differ- 
ence, too  often  overlooked,  between  religious  neutrality  and  religious 
impartiality.  We  speak  of  neutrality  when,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign 

• C.3f.  Intelligencer,  April,  1S93,  p.  275.  f Vol.  ii.  p.  687. 
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war,  we  look  on,  without  right  to  interfere,  at  two  States  equally 
sovereign  with  our  own.  But  the  sovereign  power  of  a State  is 
neutral  to  nothing  which  it  takes  cognisance  of  within  its  sway.  It 
exerts  its  sovereign  prerogative  over  all  concerns  alike  of  which  it 
takes  notice.  Only,  with  regard  to  certain  matters — and  notably  the 
question  of  religious  belief — it  leaves  these  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  and  does  not  interfere,  though  sovereign.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  impartiality.  Now  the  principle  of  barren  religious 
neutrality,  however  conscientiously  applied,  as  it  was  by  Captain 
Lugard,  always  breaks  down.  For,  if  the  State  has  nothing  to  do,  in 
her  judgments,  with  religious  differences,  then  they  ought  never  to 
enter  into  her  consideration.  They  are  altogether  beside  the  question. 
Neutrality  always  implies  a knowledge  of  opposing  parties.  But  that 
is  just  what  the  State,  in  administering  justice  in  individual  cases,  is 
presumed  not  to  know.  Her  impartiality  is  the  bulwark  of  her 
justice.  But  “ religious  neutrality  ” is  always  conscious  of  something 
beside  the  actual  merits  of  the  case.  That  creates  at  once  the  fear 
on  both  sides  of  prejudice.  It  pleases  usually  neither  party,  and  if 
we  wanted  a plain  proof  of  it  we  can  find  it  in  the  pages  of  Captain 
Lugard’s  book.  He  has  certainly  been  sharply  assailed  on  both  sides, 
and,  we  think,  often  unfairly.  But  this  only  goes  to  prove  how  dis- 
appointing in  its  result  such  an  attitude  usually  is.  Here  was  a party 
which  on  Captain  Lugard’s  first  entrance  into  the  country,  according  to 
their  own  statements,*  had  been  definitely  working  with  a view  to  a poli- 
tical object — the  future  supremacy  of  France — and  for  that  purpose  had 
imported  French-made  arms,  as  a Christian  Mission,  and  secured  the 
person  of  the  king  on  their  side,  though  he  was  utterly  unfit  to  be 
treated  as  in  any  sense  a Christian  convert.  Undoubtedly  the  stronger 
party,  they  had,  to  all  appearance,  used  that  political  strength  to  the 
suppression  and  violent  treatment  of  the  weaker.  Here  then,  we 
Bhould  say,  according  to  the  principle  of  British  jnstice,  was  a strong 
case  for  an  impartial  judgment  and  the  readjustment  of  wrongs.  Yet 
this  was  the  kind  of  redress  which  the  Protestant  party  received  : — 
a go  far  ag  j Ooald  judge  from  the  inquiries  I made,  the  Protestants  appeared 
to  have  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of  complaint,  and  this  seemed  natural  as  they 
were  the  weaker  party.  If,  however,  I should  give  case  after  case  in  favour  of 
the  Protestants,  purely  because  in  each  instance  the  evidence  adduced  should 
point  in  their  favour,  I should  undoubtedly  alienate  the  Boman  Catholics,  who 
naturally  viewed  things  from  their  own  standpoint,  and  they  would  consider  me 
partial  however  absolutely  unbiassed  I might  really  be.  I therefore  endeavoured 
to  find’two  oases,  one  of  which  appeared  to  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 
the  other  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  thus,  while  deciding  justly,  to  make  the 
balance  equal.  This  ‘pairing  oft  of  cases’  has  giveD  umbrage  to  the  recent 
writers  on  the  Boman  Catholic  side  of  the  controversy.”  t 

Such  a playing-off  of  parties  was  certainly  not  likely  to  remove 
grievances  or  create  much  confidence  in  British  rule.  We  cannot  see 
that  the  Administration  had  anything  to  do  with  these  religious  dif- 
ferences, but  was  bound  to  treat  each  case  upon  its  merits  without 
regard  to  any  religious  nomenclature  at  all.  And  tested  by  such 
means  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result  in  the  case  of  our  Protestant 
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Missions.  But  our  missionaries  have  a just  cause  of  complai nfc— an d 
that  is  what  lay  at  the  root  of  the  indignant  protest  which  Captain 
Lugard  blames  them  for  more  than  once  * — when  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  Protestants  makes  them  in  any  sense  marked  people  under 
an  equal  British  rule.  This  is  not  religious  equality ; it  is,  however 
well-intentioned,  a practical  denial  of  justice  to  a group  of  people  who 
needed  it  most  because  they  were  less  political,  less  organised,  less 
popular  at  court,  less  armed,  less  lawless,  and  more  English  than  their 
rivals.  We  gladly  acknowledge  the  motive  of  fairness  in  the  present 
case  ; we  only  mean  to  urge  that  such  conscious  religious  neutrality 
always  inevitably,  by  its  own  nature,  becomes  unfair. 

The  same  desire  to  balance  off  one  Mission  against  the  other 
accounts  largely,  we  presume,  for  the  wonderful  oversight  of  what  the 
Protestant  Mission  has  actually  achieved  for  Uganda.  The  offioe  of 
the  Administration  as  an  arbitrator  between  religious  factions  is  mag- 
nified at  the  expense  of  the  Missions  and  the  real  good  which  they 
have  accomplished  for  Uganda.  It  is  to  British  rule,  averting  strife, 
standing  armed  sentinel  over  smouldering  animosities,  separating  the 
heated  elements  ready  at  any  moment  to  burst  into  a dangerous  con- 
flagration— that  we  are  led  to  look  for  the  salvation  of  Uganda.  We 
do  not  for  a moment  accuse  the  writer  of  any  desire  to  disparage  the 
work  accomplished;  only  we  say  that  the  standpoint  of  cold  neu- 
trality taken  must  unconsciously  have  that  effect.  We  do  not  forget 
that  some  wonderful  changes  have  taken  place  in  Uganda  Missions 
even  since  Captain  Lugard  left.  But  looking  at  it  broadly,  and 
remembering  this,  still  any  one  might  gather  from  these  volumes 
that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Uganda  had  been  productive 
of  very  little  but  strife.  Yet  how  different  the  results  actually  are. 
When  Mr.  Green,  in  his  story  of  The  Making  of  England , tells 
of  the  strife,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  through  whioh  that 
united  England  was  brought  about,  he  dwells  riot  only,  nor  even 
chiefly,  upon  the  conflicts,  but  upon  the  spiritual  forces  which  were 
moulding  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  were  welding  it  slowly  into 
one  great  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  He  tells  us  of  the  inner  spiritual 
work  and  the  organised  result  achieved  by  such  men  as  Aidan 
and  Wilfrid,  and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  Theodore.  He  records 
the  strife  of  which  the  Synod  of  Whitby  bears  witness,  but  he 
records  the  solid  work  done  both  by  the  Celtic  and  the  Boman 
parties,  and  its  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  future  of  the  nation. -f- 
He  shows  in  particular,  as  the  most  important  subject  with  which  he 
has  to  deal,  the  birth  of  the  literature  of  the  nation  in  the  quiet 
woodland  retreat  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  great  monastery  reared  on 
the  Northumbrian  cliffs  by  the  Abbess  Hild,  above  the  gorge  of  the 
wild  Esk.  How  is  it  that  in  this  striking  and  vivid  picture  of  the 
rise  of  what  may  be  hereafter  a great  East  African  Empire  the  same 
elements  are  wanting,  though  they  are  already  present  ? How  truly 
industrial  and  all-important  for  the  future  of  Uganda  is  a Mission 
which  has  given  it  for  the  first  time  a literature ! And  the  eager 


• Vol.  ii.  pp.  322-3,  419-52.  + Green,  Making  of  England,  c.  viii.  p.  382. 
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desire  for  reading  is  a most  wonderf ol  mark  of  the  work  to-day.*  The 
change  which  has  come  over  the  people  of  Uganda  is  a change  which 
marks  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  history  of  any  people.  It  is  surely 
worth  recording.  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  Darkest  Africa  bears  witness 
to  it  as  a passing  traveller;  and  the  progress  since  that  time  has 
been  still  more  marked.  Is  it  not  a wonderful  fact  that  in  the  heart 
of  a country  utterly  Heathen  a few  years  ago,  there  gathers  Sunday 
by  Sunday  an  immense  congregation  of  worshippers  in  a noble  church 
built  entirely  by  their  own  labour  and  at  their  own  expense  ? Is 
there  a clearer  proof  of  the  depth  and  reality  of  the  work  done  than 
that  the  foundations  of  a Native  ministry  have  been  laid  by  the  ordi- 
nation of  six  men  already  iS  tested  and  tried  in  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion and  adversity  ” ? f Is  it  not  marvellous  that  in  Uganda  we 
behold  as  the  result  of  the  fiercest  opposition  and  in  the  face  of 
wholesale  martyrdom,  a Church  apostolic  in  its  orders,  and  representa- 
tive and  self-governing  in  its  councils,  with  its  deacons  and  lay- 
readers  solemnly  and  specially  set  apart  after  the  most  rigorous 
inquiry,  and  already  as  a Church  beginning  to  realise  and  practically 
express  its  sense  of  obligation  towards  the  Heathen  of  neighbouring 
tribes  ? These  are  the  greatest  historic  features  of  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  history.  Why  are  they  insignificant  in  the  case  of  races  to 
whom  they  come  far  less  naturally  than  they  did  to  our  own,  and 
whose  geographical  position  gives  them  the  very  greatest  influence 
over  vast  millions  of  an  utterly  dark  and  Heathen  continent?  We  of 
course  are  not  unmindful,  however,  of  the  recent  character  of  some 
of  these  events.  We  are  in  Africa  as  a nation,  if  for  any  reason 
apart  from  trade,  in  order  to  abolish  slavery.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a work  the  result  of  which,  after  a very  few  years,  is  .a  solemn 
declaration  on  the  part  of  forty  Protestant  chiefs,  representing  more 
than  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  nine  of  whom  are  a majority 
(out  of  a total  of  thirteen)  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  country, — for  the 
entire  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  ? Captain  Lugard  notices  the  fact  J 
in  the  following  words  : — 

“ The  Protestant  chiefs  declared  themselves  willing  to  abolish  the  status  of 
slavery  entirely,  so  far  as  their  own  faction  was  concerned.  Pending,  however, 
a fuller  knowledge  of  the  institution  of  so-called  * domestic  slavery ' in  Uganda, 
and  of  the  effect  that  its  sudden  abolition  would  have  on  the  industries  of  the 
country,  I did  not  think  the  moment  ripe  for  such  a measure,  or  consider  it 
advisable  to  introduce  suoh  an  innovation  in  the  province  of  one  faction  only, 
until  I knew  whether  it  would  be  feasible  in  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Mohammedans.  . . . Bishop  Tucker  states  in  the  Times  that  the  Protestants  decided 
on  April  7th,  1893,  to  manumit  their  slaves,  thus  carrying  out  their  original 
proposal.  We  hear  alBO  that  both  sects  have  declined  to  restore  fugitive  slaves 
to  the  Mohammedans.  Apart  from  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  the  step, 
it  is  a notable  commentary  on  our  own  quibbles  about  * technical  slavery  * and  the 
like  that  these  so-called  savages  should  have  so  far  become  imbued  with  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  as  to  set  free  all  slaves  on  their  own  sole  initiative.” 

It  is  hardly  likely,  we  fear,  that  Mohammedans  will  be  of  much 
assistance  in  abolishing  a system  upon  which  so  much  of  their  strength 
depends. 

# C.M.  Intelligencer , August,  1893,  p.  603.  t lb.,  October,  1893,  p.  760. 
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The  neglect  spoken  of  above  of  the  value  and  true  character  of 
Mission  work  is  one  which  in  all  probability  does  but  little  harm  to 
the  Mission  work  itself,  or  the  workers  involved,  but  it  is  serious  in 
its  disastrous  results  upon  the  Administration  which  adopts  it.  The 
whole  history  of  our  relations  with  India  is  surely  full  of  this  warning. 
The  strength  of  the  local  influences  which  tell  in  favour  of  British 
rule  in  Uganda  at  the  present  moment  can  only  be  gauged  by  a clear 
and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  real  motives  which  lie  beneath 
the  affection  of  the  Protestant  Waganda  for  England.  The  neglect 
to  study  these  on  their  religious  side  might  involve  a false  step  just  now 
which  could  never  be  retraced.  The  secret  of  that  sense  of  strong  unity 
which  has  knit  together  the  Protestants  in  troublous  times,  and  makes 
them  look  to-day  confidently  to  England  for  redress  of  every  ill,  finds 
expression  in  one  of  Bishop  Tucker’s  most  recent  letters.  It  lies  in 
the  pastoral  work  of  the  missionaries  which  has  given  those  Waganda 
all  the  inner  life  and  organisation  for  a Christian  Church.  This  is 
the  hidden  factor  which  has  made  them  such  a power  in  moulding  the 
whole  destinies  of  their  nation.  A glance  at  the  record  of  five 
months’  work  (January  to  May  30th,  1893)  shows  it  * More  than  10,000 
Gospels  sold,  and  25,000  copies  of  other  books  and  reading-sheets ; 
three  confirmations  held,  with  141  candidates  ; three  ordinations,  with 
the  beginning  of  a Native  ministry;  153  adults  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ,  and  53  infants;  10  lay  evangelists  set  apart  and  received; 
two  new  stations  opened  ; slavery  practically  abolished  ; — whilst  such 
results  accompany  missionary  work  in  Darkest  Africa  we  need  have 
no  fear  that  England  will  lose  sight  of  the  Protestants  of  Uganda. 

II.  The  Conflict  with  the  Roman  Catholics . — The  part  of  Captain 
Lugard’ s book  which  records  the  struggle  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Administration  is  for  the  most  part  already  familiar  reading. 
We  know  the  charges  which  were  formulated  against  him  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Union  in  their  Notes  on  Uganda , which  are  already  public 
property,  but  so  is  the  Parliamentary  Paper  presented  to  Parliament 
in  January,  1893,  in  which  Captain  Lugard  replies  in  detail  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  French  Government.  Extracts  from  that  Report 
appeared  at  length  in  the  May  number  of  the  Intelligencer  for  1892. 
We  have  no  desire  to  revive  for  its  own  sake  a controversy  whioh  has 
now  been  lulled  to  rest.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  imply  that  there  were  no 
indiscretions  among  the  following  of  the  Protestant  party.  But  what- 
ever want  of  wisdom  they  may,  on  any  special  occasions,  have  shown,  it 
seems  quite  clear  from  Captain  Lugard’s  fuller  account  that  they  can  in 
no  sense  be  termed  aggressors.  The  first  shot  was  unquestionably  fired 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  and  it  was  the  last  of  a series  of  provoca- 
tions which  had  for  their  aim  a distinctly  political  object.  The 
French  fathers  seem  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  have  proved  that 
this  aim  was  to  secure  the  political  control  of  the  country  in  their  own 
hands.  On  Captain  Lugard’s  arrival  in  the  country  he  found  they 
had  secured  the  person  of  the  king,  and  he  wa3  received  with  the 
bitterest  hostility  as  the  representative  of  a Government  which 
thwarted  their  aim.  Captain  Lugard  evidently  feels  keenly  the 

* C.3f.  Intelligencer , October,  1893,  p.  761. 
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necessity  of  showing  over  and  over  again  that  he  did  not  favour  the 
Protestant  or  Wa-Ingleza  party  at  the  expense  of  the  Wa-Fransa,  or 
Roman  Catholics,  and  we  think  he  proves  this  contention  almost  ad 
nauseam.  Our  only  doubt  is  whether  his  extreme  anxiety  to  be 
without  reproach  in  his  fairness  towards  an  intensely  political  party 
did  not  lead  him  unconsciously  to  overlook  the  undoubted  injuries 
which  the  less  organised  Protestants  were  for  the  most  part  quietly 
enduring.  But  we  own  the  great  delicacy  of  the  situation,  and  the 
immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  at  the  true  facts  when 
feeling  on  both  sides  ran  so  high.  We  believe  that  Captain  Lugard 
strove  with  the  utmost  pains  to  do  his  duty  according  to  the  ideal  he 
set  before  himself.  But  it  is  clear  that  throughout  he  was  actively 
thwarted  by  a party  who  practically  renounced  the  work  of  winning 
souls  to  God  in  order  to  secure  chief  power  in  the  country.  They 
came  into  a country  which  was  already  occupied  by  a Christian 
Mission,  and  when  that  Christian  Mission  strove  to  extend  its  borders, 
they  pursued  it  with  a rival  mission.  They  used  for  their  own  political 
purposes  a king  whose  moral  character  as  the  murderer  of  Hanning- 
ton  they  knew,  and  whose  vices  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  court  made  him 
utterly  unworthy  of  being  associated  with  a Christian  Church.  As 
to  their  toleration  let  Captain  Lugard’s  book  speak  : — 

“ I am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  animated  by  a spirit  of  toleration,  and  wished  for  absolute  liberty  of 
conscience,  whilst  the  Protestants  wished  to  coerce  people  into  following  their 
religion.  ...  I was  myself  Btruck  with  the  toleration,  as  regards  religion,  of 
the  Protestants,  when  the  country  was  divided,  after  the  war  in  1892.  I insisted 
that  in  the  Protestant  provinces  the  Roman  Catholics  should  still  be  free  (if 
unarmed)  to  teach  and  propagate  their  religion — a request  I could  not  dare  to 
make  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  province  as  regards  the  Protestant  creed. 
I expected  strong  opposition  to  this,  but  the  unanimous  reply  of  the  Protestant 
chiefs  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory — * Surely,  surely,  we  cannot  coerce  the  religion 
of  God?*  "* 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  difference  arose  from  the  fact  that 
“ the  Fathers  looked  upon  Protestantism  as  a heresy  which  they  were 
bound  to  combat  and  expose.”  f 

But  even  more  serious  was  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  which  all 
civilised  Governments  agree  are  the  bane  of  Africa  to-day.  Yet 
Captain  Lugard  affirms  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Fathers  frankly 
admitted  that  they  had  worked  up  till  that  time  with  a view  to 
establishing  an  ultimate  political  supremacy,  and  moreover  that  they 
had  themselves  introduced  fire-arms  to  forward  that  purpose  : — 

“ French-made  arms  had  been  imported  into  the  country,  and  there  were  very 
many  of  them  in  Uganda,  and  these  must  have  been  brought  by  the  Fathers, 
for,  so  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  trade  in  French  arms  on  the  East  African 
coast.’*  X 

Such  was  the  party  which  provoked  the  serious  outbreak  of 
January,  1892,  as  to  which  so  many  different  reports  have  been 
circulated.  We  can  find  in  Captain  Lugard's  full  account  nothing 
but  what  shows  more  clearly  even  than  before  that  the  Protestants 
were  absolutely  innocent  of  the  outbreak.  And  the  fact  which  he 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  98.  f Yol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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establishes  so  clearly,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  precipitated  the  fight, 
even  when  he  was  still  making  earnest  efforts  to  avert  it,  speaks 
volumes.  Says  Captain  Lugard* 

“What  I have  narrated  of  the  concentration  of  th9  Wa-Fransa  at  tho 
capital ; the  confident  and  insulting  attitude  in  the  baraza ; the  absence  of  the 
remotest  attempt  at  conciliation,  or  even  discussion  of  the  situations  with  me, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers  or  the  chiefs ; and  subsequently  the  purely 
gratuitous  beating  of  the  war-drums,  before  I had  taken  any  action  whatever, 
either  with  regard  to  the  original  outrage  or  the  subsequent  insults— convinced 
me  that  the  situation  I had  to  deal  with  was  quite  apart  from  any  tension  created 
by  any  single  petty  incident.” 

When  the  fight  was  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  Wa-Fransa, 
he  dispersed  them  by  means  of  his  Maxim  gun ; but  as  there  was  only 
one  bare  spot  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  path  up  to  it  where  tho 
enemy  were,  with  dense  banana-groves  on  either  side,  little  actual 
injury  was  done,  though  the  moral  effect  was  great,  and  the  foe 
dispersed.  Captain  Lugard  considers  that  u probably  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  ” were  %t  killed  by  my  fire,  and  by  this  means  further 
bloodshed  was  prevented.”  How  different  is  the  version  which  we 
heard  at  first  1 In  the  same  way  he  incidentally  mentions  that  in  the 
oft- quoted  fight  on  the  island  shore,  the  outside  loss  officially  re- 
ported by  Captain  Williams  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  enemy’s 
side  were  twenty-five,  “ of  which  the  Maxim  killed  twelve  or  less,,, 
and  in  the  boats  about  sixty  were  also  killed ; but  the  women  and 
children  “ were  in  a different  part  of  the  island,”  he  believes  “ on  the 
other  side  of  a hill  where  no  shot  could  possibly  reach  them/’  and 
surrendered  as  captives.t  He  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  what 
the  so-called  “ imprisonment  ” of  the  Fathers,  who  were  brought 
up  to  the  fort  of  Kampala  for  safety  with  the  women  and  children 
of  their  Mission,  actually  was.J  The  responsibility  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  serious  outbreak,  with  its  subsequent  bloodshed, 
rests,  beyond  question,  from  Captain  Lugard's  fuller  narration,  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Fathers.  It  was  by  their  means  solely  that  the 
king  was  detained  as  a prisoner  § on  an  island  in  the  Lake,  whilst  they 
made  attacks  upon  the  Protestants  on  the  Lake  shore,  ||  and  pursued  a 
waiting  policy  in  the  hope  of  gaining  an  advantage  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Mohammedans  against  Captain  Lugard.  Meanwhile,  con- 
cealed arms  were  being  conveyed  to  them  by  caravan  across  German 
territory.1T  The  general  attitude  of  the  Protestant  chiefs  during  this 
trying  time  is  borne  testimony  to  in  the  following  passage,  though 
Captain  Lugard  has  occasion  to  blame  them  sometimes  for  want  of 
bravery.  When  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Fathers  wished  to  join 
their  colleagues  who  held  the  king,— 

“ The  Protestants  at  first  demurred  loudly  when  they  heard  the  Fathers  were 
going,  but  eventually  acquiesced  and  for  a singular  reason.  They  said  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  Fathers  meant  truly  in  what  they  said,  but  none  the  less  they 
would  themselves  act  fairly  and  honourably  towards  them,  and,  if  this  was  re- 
quited by  craft  or  falsehood,  the  fault  would  be  on  their  own  shoulders ! It  is  an 
argument  we  may  rarely  hear,  even  in  England — that  truth  and  honour  are 
capable  of  standing  unsupported  against  deceit  or  misrepresentation — that  if 


* Vol.  ii.  p.  33^.  t Vol.  ii.  pp.  355-S.  t Vol.  ii.  p.  347. 
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one  is  deceived  there  is  still  no  reason  why  one  should  reduce  one’s  self  to  the 
level  of  the  deceiver — that  it  is  better  even  to  lose  the  game  and  know  you  have 
played  fairly  than  win  with  loaded  dice ; but  who  would  have  expected  such  an 
answer  from  the  Waganda  P ” # 

III.  The  Retention  of  Uganda. — It  is  in  the  part  of  Captain  Lugard's 
work  whero  he  deals  with  this  question  that  we  are  in  closest  agree- 
ment with  him.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  he  looks  at  the  whole 
matter  from  a somewhat  different  point  of  view,  and  thus  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  withdrawal  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Mission  is  a point 
which  he  considers  quite  minor  and  secondary  to  the  other  strong 
reasons  against  evacuation.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  in  his  chapter 
on  “ The  Retention  of  Uganda  ” he  puts  clearly  and  forcibly  before 
the  world  an  array  of  unanswerable  facts  against  the  abandonment  of 
Uganda  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  any  mind  which  still  wavers 
upon  the  subject.  He  states  very  fairly,  also,  the  reasons  which  are 
supposed  to  weigh  on  the  other  side ; but  one  has  only  to  balance 
the  one  against  the  other  to  realise  how  ridiculously  weak  the 
argument  of  the  “ Little  England  ” party  is. 

First  of  all  he  tells  us,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  work,  of  the  first 
impressions  which  the  message  of  the  intended  evacuation  created  in 
his  mind.  Nothing  could  be  more  vivid  and  startling,  as  showing 
how  very  different  a course  of  action  commended  by  Directors  or  a 
Cabinet  at  home  may  appear  to  an  administrator  actually  upon  the 
spot  in  Africa.  He  was  on  his  way  back  from  the  long  tour  to  the 
westward  over  the  Ankole  and  Unyoro  country.  He  had  been  away 
from  Uganda  for  six  months,  and  on  Christmas  Day  messengers 
reached  him,  when  nearing  home,  with  the  mails : — 

“ There  was  much,  of  course,  of  intensely  interesting  news  in  the  year’s  budget  of 
letters,  but  everything  in  private  or  official  letters  seemed  trivial  in  comparison  with 
the  astounding  communication  which  one  letter  contained.  It  was  from  the 
Directors,  and  conveyed  orders  for  me  to  immediately  evacuate  Uganda,  for  the 
Company  intended  to  withdraw  to  the  coast.”  f 

He  writes  in  his  diary  : — 

“ TliiB  is  a thunderbolt  indeed ! It  is  the  second  time  now  that  a long  spell  of 
very  hard  work  in  Africa  has  been  ended  by  a reverse  so  complete  that  all  one’s 
labour  has  seemed  to  be  merely  wasted  — and  worse.  This  collapse  will  be 
terrible  in  its  results.”  J 

And  he  traces  those  results  in  detail  as  being  (1)  The  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Protestant  Uganda  Mission  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  missionaries.  (2)  The  swooping  down  of  the  Mohammedans  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  annihilation.  (3)  The  breaking  of  our 
faith  with  the  Toru  people,  whom  he  had  just  visited  and  brought  under 
the  Company's  protection.  (4)  A blow  to  British  prestige  in  Africa 
which  could  never  be  recovered ; which  will  give  fresh  impetus  to 
slavery.  He  adds  : — 

“ It  is  folly  to  talk  about  a temporary  retirement  and  * resuming  the  good 
work  I have  done  here.’  Resumption  would  be  infinitely  harder  than  the 
original  task.  Kabarega,  Manyuema  slavers,  Waganda — all  will  misdoubt  our 
power  and  utterly  mistrust  our  word.  Well ! if  it  is  indeed  to  be  done,  there  is  a 
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cruel  wrong  to  be  done ! Hundreds — nay,  thousands — of  lives  may  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  blood  must  lie  at  someone’s  door.  I have  my  orders. 

“ * Not  mine  to  reason  why, 

Not  mine  to  make  reply, — 

Some  one  has  blundered ! ’ ** 

He  returned  to  the  Fort  Kampala,  which  he  had  been  absent  from 
so  long,  and  met  there  Captain  Williams,  who  had  been  in  command 
during  his  absence  : — 

“I  told  Williams  the  orders  I had  received,  and  neither  of  us  breathed  a 
word  about  them  to  any  other  person.  Like  myself,  he  heard  the  news  with  utter 
consternation,  and  exclaimed  that  it  simply  could  not  be  done  ! He  said  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  hold  up  his  head  in  any  society  of  gentlemen  if  he  were  involved 
in  so  gross  a breach  of  faith,  after  his  declaration  to  the  king,  and  asked  me  what 
I intended  to  do.  I replied  that  if  I detained  the  men  the  Company  would,  of 
course,  decline  to  pay  their  wages,  for  they  had  peremptorily  ordered  their  with- 
drawal. In  that  case  I should  myself  become  responsible  for  their  payment ; 
and  as  I had  no  money  of  my  own  to  command,  I should  be  guilty  of  a gross 
frand  and  breach  of  faith  to  them  if  I detained  them.  I was  thus  on  the  horns 
of  a dilemma ; for  I must  either  break  faith  with  the  Waganda,  or  deceive  my  own 
men  and  detain  them  under  false  pretences.  For  though  in  such  a case  I con- 
fidently hoped  that  generous  folk  at  home  would  come  to  our  assistance,  I did  not 
think  it  right  to  forestall  such  hopes  as  though  they  were  certainties.  I told 
Williams  of  my  plan  of  holding  Toru  at  any  rate.  He  now  told  me,  in  confidence, 
that  he  had  some  money  of  his  own  which  he  could  command,  and  he  would  give 
that,  and  every  penny  he  had  in  the  world,  sooner  than  consent  to  break  faith 
by  leaving  the  country  after  our  pledges  of  protection.”  * 

It  was  decided  as  the  result  of  these  conferences  that  Captain 
Williams  should  go  to  England  “to  make  a buzz/’  as  he  expressed 
it.  But  this  noblest  of  offers,  which  included  a readiness  to  give  up 
all  which  Captain  Williams  possessed  in  the  world — even  his  army 
commission — never  had  to  be  put  to  the  test : — 

“ On  January  7th,  1892,  ere  yet  our  plans  were  mature,  a party  of  thirty  men 
arrived  from  the  coast  with  urgent  letters.  I opened  them  apathetically,  care- 
less what  new  directions  about  detail*  they  might  contain,  for  we  were  committed 
to  a course  of  our  own.  To  my  surprise  I found  they  contained  a reversal  of  the 
orders  for  evacuation.  I learnt  that  some  influential  people  had  privately  sub- 
scribed a large  sum  of  money,  and  that  the  Company  had  undertaken  to  continue 
the  administration  for  another  year.  I handed  the  telegram  to  Williams  and 
we  shook  hands  over  it,  like  a couple  of  schoolboys.  It  was  a great  relief.”  f 

That  telegram  saved  Uganda  at  a critical  moment,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility saved  England's  East  African  Empire  and  her  East  African 
influence.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  Captain  Lugard  makes  no 
mention  of  the  sources  of  these  private  subscriptions  from  influential 
people  at  home.  It  was  at  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Gleaners'  Anni- 
versary on  All  Saints'  Day,  in  1891,  in  Exeter  Hall,  that,  after  Bishop 
Tucker's  farewell  to  the  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  if  40,000Z. 
could  be  raised,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Company's  representatives 
in  Uganda  for  one  year,  the  order  for  withdrawal  might  still  be 
revoked.  Members  of  the  Company  and  their  friends  would  pro- 
bably raise  about  20,000Z.  But  the  whole  matter  turned  upon  those 
interested  in  the  C.M.S.  Mission  finding  15,000Z.  more.  After 
inquiries  had  been  made  as  to  how  the  money  would  be  safe- 
guarded by  being  held  in  the  hands  of  two  leading  supporters  of  the 

♦ Yol.  ii.  pp.  288-292.  t Vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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C.M.S.  as  trustees,  the  money  began  to  pour  in.  Prayer  was  mingled 
with  praise  as  first  a donation  of  500Z.,  then  another  of  50007.,  then 
various  gifts  followed.  One  wrote,  “ My  four  freehold  plots  of  ground 
shall  be  given  for  Christ  ” ; another  promised  a gold  watch,  another  a 
bag  of  rupees,  another  a second  5007. ; and  other  sums  from  507. 
downwards,  making  80007.  subscribed  on  the  spot,  besides  an  equal 
amount  contributed  within  the  next  few  days.  From  that  night,  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  and  offerings  which  went  up  from  that  great, 
enthusiastic  meeting,  Uganda  was  saved. 

Captain  Lugard  considers,*  we  are  glad  to  observe,  that  it  is  no 
longer  a question  of  evacuation,  but  simply  of  what  is  the  best  method 
of  administering  the  country  in  future.  His  reasons  against  evacua- 
tion, or  anything,  in  fact,  6hort  of  effective  occupation,  are  numerous  as 
well  as  weighty.  It  is  only  by  an  effective  occupation  that  we  can 
retain  our  hold  of  the  country  in  view  of  our  geographical  situation. 
The  position  of  things  on  the  north-west  of  the  British  sphere  is  still 
undefined.  France  is  pushing  her  way  across  Africa  from  the  west, 
and  is  pressing  onward  towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Occupation 
of  Uganda,  so  far  away  as  it  is  from  the  coast,  would  give  good 
claim  to  an  exclusive  British  influence  over  the  Nile  valley,  which  lies 
beyond  Uganda,  going  from  the  coast.  The  case  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
dealing  with  Portugal  and  Nyassaland  a few  years  ago  shows  clearly 
that  the  actual  occupation  of  the  Hinterland  far  away  from  the  coast 
will  in  future  be  the  only  basis  for  a claim  of  sovereignty  over  it. 
Occupation,  therefore,  of  Uganda  effectively  is  a reasonable  pledge, 
considering  how  short  a time  we  have  been  there,  of  our  future 
occupation  of  the  whole  neighbouring  unoccupied  sphere  by  a gradual 
process  of  extension.  We  have  already,  under  Lord  Salisbury,  resisted 
the  Belgian  aggression  on  Lado,  north  of  the  Albert  Lake.  Such 
resistance  would  be  meaningless  unless  it  carried  with  it  our  own 
ntention  to  occupy  hereafter.  France,  though  the  may  not  desire 
Uganda,  yet  does  desire  to  reach  the  Nile  and  to  use  its  waterway. 
Such  a desire  realised  would  mean  peril  to  our  work  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  final  abandonment  of  all  influence  over  Uganda  hereafter. 

The  question  of  the  Sudan  again,  and  its  possible  recovery  from  the 
Khalifa’s  tyrannical  rule,  is  closely  bound  up,  as  Captain  Lugard 
affirms,  with  the  retention  of  Uganda.  Others  who  write  upon  this 
subject  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  come  to  precisely  the 
same  conclusion.  Two  recent  books  have  helped  us  to  realise  what 
the  withdrawal  of  British  rule  meant  to  the  Eastern  Sudan.*  No  one 
can  read  Father  Ohrwalder’s  terrible  account  of  the  awful  atrocities 
and  barbarities  practised  not  only  upon  Europeans,  but  upon  the 
whole  Eastern  Sudan,  after  its  abandonment  by  England  and  Egypt, 
without  feeling  a sickening  sense  of  shame  and  of  disgust.  From  the 
day  when  Khartoum  fell  and  the  British  withdrew,  the  whole  of  one 
of  the  fairest  provinces  on  earth  was  handed  over  to  the  most  awful 
miseries.  It  involved  untold  misery  to  a country  which  had  known 


* Vol.  ii.  pp.  564-594. 

f Ohrwalder’s  Ten  Tears ’ Captivity  in  the  MahdVs  Camp  (Sampson  Low,  Marston 
and  Co.,  1892);  Wingate’s  Mahdism  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
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peace  and  prosperity  before.  It  led  to  the  massacre  of  thousands  of 
innocent  lives.  It  blotted  out  all  the  Christian  Mission  stations  which 
were  creeping  onward  across  Kordofan  like  solitary  points  of  light  in 
a Heathen  land.  It  has  become  synonymous  with  the  letting  loose 
without  control  or  check  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  and 
the  most  fiendish  cruelty.  It  has  revived  the  slave-trade  aud  given  it 
a new  lease  of  life.  The  point  is,  in  the  case  of  Uganda,  not  only  are 
we  going  to  repeat  the  same  mistake,  upon  an  equally  large  scale,  but 
also,  are  we  going  to  lose  our  last  chance  of  restoring,  and  more  than 
restoring,  the  Sudan  to  what  it  was  before  ? Father  Ohrwalder  shows 
in  his  book  the  weakening  hold  of  the  Khalifa  Abdullah  upon  his 
followers,  whom  he  rules  by  means  of  his  own  ruthless  tribe  of  Bag- 
garas.  He  believes  that  ere  long  fresh  opportunities  will  arise  for 
England  to  step  in  withouc  fresh  bloodshed.  And  another  writer,  Mr. 
Alfred  Milner, who  tells  us  the  fair  and  hopeful  story  of  the  progress 
made  in  Egypt  under  the  same  ten  years  of  British  occupation 
during  which  Father  Ohrwalder  witnessed  in  captivity  the  terrible 
results  of  withdrawal  from  the  Sudan  of  the  same  Power,  in  his  Eng- 
land in  Egypt , expresses  a similar  belief.  Major  Wingate,  in  his 
Mahdism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan , shows  that,  especially  in  the  south, 
the  border  of  the  original  dominions  of  the  Mahdi  has  already  become 
much  contracted,  and  in  all  probability  will  contract  still  further. 
And  Mr.  Milner  thinks  that  any  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Khalifa's 
tyranny  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  our  presence  in  Uganda.  We 
shall,  in  fact,  then  hem  in  with  an  ever-nearing  and  strengthening 
influence  his  hateful  dominions  both  on  the  north  and  south.  The 
powerful  military  tribes  which  occupy  the  intervening  country  will 
work  in  unison  with  any  power  which  is  firmly  established  on  the 
Nyanza  Lakes.*  The  fall  of  Mahdist  power  will  thereby  be  accelerated 
and  its  final  collapse  perhaps  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed.  A 
steady,  gradual  pressure,  from  Egypt  and  Uganda  at  once,  will  accom- 
plish that  which  baffled  the  noble  troops  who  strove  to  succour  Khar- 
toum in  vain.  The  occupation  of  Uganda  will  always,  so  Captain 
Lugard  affirms,  give  enormous  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  surround- 
ing countries  to  the  Power  which  holds  it,-f*  and  will  materially  assist 
us  to  atone  for  the  injury  which  our  withdrawal  from  the  Sudan  has 
caused.  Certainly,  if  such  a glorious  result  can  be  accomplished 
peacefully,  no  plea  of  economy  or  self-interest,  short  of  self-preserva- 
tion, ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment  by  the  retention 
of  Uganda. 

Another  strong  reason  against  our  withdrawal  lies  in  the  direct 
encouragement  which  would  thus  be  given  to  slavery.  Upon  this 
point,  and  upon  the  certainty  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  ensuing  upon 
our  departure,  Captain  Lugard  quotes  a remarkable  unanimity  of 
testimony.  His  own  opinion,  he  declares,  is  echoed  by  Captain 
Williams,  by  the  French  priests,  and  by  the  German  correspondent  in 
Uganda,  who  declares  that  “ before  four  weeks  a murderous  war 
would  break  out,  followed  by  anarch}\”  The  Waganda,  being  of  old 


# Milner's  England  in  Egypt , pp.  202-8  (Edward  Arnold,  1892). 
f Lugard,  Vol.  ii.  p.  584. 
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slave-dealers,  would  revert  to  their  former  trade,  and  Captain 
Lugard's  rescued  Sudanese,  who  are  well  armed,  would  be  worst  of 
all.*  The  introduction  of  Christianity  has  stopped  the  large  export 
of  slaves  from  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  which  is  now  forbidden  by  treaty. 
But  our  withdrawal  would,  of  course,  involve  the  probable  destruction, 
for  a time  at  least,  of  Christian  influences. 

Captain  Lugard  very  powerfully  reminds  us  also  of  the  treaty 
obligations  which  we  have  incurred  in  relation  to  Uganda  under  the 
Brussels  Act  of  1891.  We  pledged  ourselves  in  Article  I.  to  the 
u gradual  establishment  in  the  interior  ” of  “ strongly  occupied 
stations  in  such  a way  as  to  make  their  protective  or  repressive  action 
effectively  felt  by  the  territories  devastated  by  slave-hunting.,,  f* 
The  effect  of  a break  of  continuity  in  our  policy  in  Africa  in  so  marked 
a way  would  react  upon  the  confidence  which  Native  races  feel  in  us 
in  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Siam.  Again,  in  relation  to 
Uganda  itself  it  is  clear  that  we  are  pledged  by  treaties  made  with 
the  king,  which  the  Government  at  home  has  confirmed.  The 
writer  adds : — 

“On  my  return  from  Kavalli’s  with  the  Sudanese,  the  people  came  flocking  in, 
and  the  one  question  of  their  messengers  was,  ‘ Are  you  come  to  stay  ? If  so, 
we  will  gladly  come  under  your  protection ; but  if  you  go  away  and  leave  us, 
after  we  have  escaped  from  our  exile  or  slavery,  and  nave  declared  for  you, 
we  shall  be  massacred  wholesale  by  Kabarega.’  Of  course  I told  them  the 
British  would  remain.  . . . And  so  my  pledge  was  given."  J 

We  know  already  what  the  withdrawal  from  Khartoum  meant  from 
Father  Ohrwalder's  horrible  description  of  the  brutalities  and 
enormities  which  followed  its  fall.  In  the  case  of  Uganda  we  have, 
however,  none  of  the  strong  excuses  which  could  reasonably  be 
urged  then.  The  magic  of  the  British  name  was  such  that  Father 
Ohrwalder  declares  that  the  mere  appearance  of  a few  British  soldiers 
in  Khartoum  would  have  led  to  the  Mahdi's  immediate  withdrawal 
into  Kordofan,  on  the  supposition  that  an  English  force  was  following. 
On  the  strength  of  that  the  population  of  Khartoum  remained,  though 
ready  to  go,§  and  we  know  with  what  terrible  result. 

In  all  probability,  as  Captain  Lugard  believes,  the  evacuation  of 
Uganda  would  involve  the  abandonment  even  of  the  coast  eventually. 
This  would  involve  the  relinquishment  of  our  port  at  Mombasa, 
i(  the  finest  anchorage  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  the  Bed  Sea,”  and 
would  also  prepare  the  way  for  a French  advance  by  way  of  the  Nile- 
towards  an  outlet  at  the  Bed  Sea. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  upon  which  Captain  Lugard  urges 
the  effective  occupation  of  Uganda.  And  others  also  are  given  upon 
which  we  cannot  dwell.  The  mere  rumour  of  the  evacuation  of 
Uganda  had  a reflex  action  upon  Nyassaland,  and  led  to  increased 
activity  and  more  extension  among  the  slavers  there.  ||  The  industrial 
possibilities  of  the  whole  district  are  worthy  of  a long  and  patient 
outlay,  such  as  that  incurred  by  France  in  relation  to  Algeria,  by  Italy 
in  relation  to  Abyssinia,  by  Belgium  in  relation  to  the  Congo  district, 

* Vol.  ii.  p.  573.  f Vol.  ii.  p.  57*.  J Vol.  ii.  p.  581. 

§ Ohrwalder’s  Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the  Mahdi's  Camp , p.  123. 

||  Vol.  ii.  p.  589 
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by  Germany  in  East  Africa,  and  even  by  Portugal  further  south. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Missions  upon  which  Captain  Lugard 
touches,  but  that,  of  course,  is  for  us  a vital  reason.  Is  it  right  for  a 
Government  to  come  into  a country  in  which  the  first  introduction 
of  Christianity  is  producing  a fermentation  involving  persecution, 
and  even  martyrdom;  and,  taking  over  that  state  of  things,  to 
produce  an  entirely  new  and  artificial  arrangement  which  requires 
British  force  to  back  it  up,  and  then  suddenly  to  leave  the  new 
situation  thus  created  to  collapse  ? Such  a withdrawal  does  not  leave 
the  infant  Church  where  it  was  before.  It  means  a fresh  baptism  of 
blood,  a series  of  persecutions  worse  than  those  which  went  before, 
a savage  triumph  of  Arab  slave-traders  who  choose  to  regard 
Missions  as  only  one  form  of  European  and  British  influence,  with 
corresponding  cruelties  and  outrages.  The  Church  of  Uganda  has 
borne  witness  nobly  already  to  the  reality  of  her  faith.  She  has 
poured  out  her  life  freely  for  her  Master’s  glory.  It  may  be  she  will  be 
called  upon  to  face  the  same  ordeal  again.  We  believe  in  that  case 
that  neither  missionaries,  nor  teachers,  nor  Church  would  shrink  from 
it.  But  we  have  a right  to  uplift  our  voice  to  a nominally  Christian 
nation  against  the  action  which  directly  produces  it.  And  we  believe, 
when  once  that  nation  understands  what  evacuation  means,  as  we 
think  England  does  to-day,  such  an  awful  betrayal  of  trust  becomes 
utterly  impossible.  T.  A.  Gurney. 


Addendum:. 

The  foregoing  article  is  a review  of  Captain  Lug  aril’s  book.  In  presenting 
it,  we  must  add  a brief  notice  of  another  work  which  might,  not  inappro- 
priately, bear  the  same  title,  though  it  is  actually  entitled  British  East 
Africa .*  It  is  an  official  and  complete  account  of  the  formation  and  work  of 
the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company.  The  difference  between  it  and 
Captain  Lugard’s  book  is  that  the  former  is  an  official  record  and  the  latter 
a personal  narrative ; the  former  covering  more  ground,  while  the  latter  gives 
more  details.  It  is  a work  of  the  utmost  value,  and  indispensable  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  history  of  British  influence  in  East  Africa ; and  its 
execution  also,  from  a literary  point  of  view,  is  excellent.  The  Company 
has  done  both  Africa  and  the  British  nation  unique  service,  and  in  our 
judgment  it  has  had  scant  recompense  or  even  appreciation.  Its  members 
have  sunk  large  sums  of  their  own  money — not  other  people’s — without 
immediate  expectation  of  profit,  and  we  fear  now,  with  tolerable  certainty  of 
loss ; and  the  author  of  this  book  dwells  in  dignified  but  decided  terms  on  the 
backwardness  of  the  Government — whichever  party  was  in  power — to  support 
them  in  the  great  national  work  they  were  accomplishing. 

We  confess,  however,  that  he  does  not  set  the  Government  and  the  country 
a good  example  of  gratitude  where  gratitude  is  due.  He  is  severe  on  the 
G.M.S.  Mission  at  Kabai  for  “ harbouring  slaves  ” in  1888,  but  he  entirely 
omits  to  mention  the  important  assistance  rendered  to  the  Company’s 
Administrator  at  Mombasa,  at  the  time  of  their  liberation,  by  Mr.  Salter  Price. 
Again,  like  Captain  Lugard  (see  the  foregoing  article),  he  refers  in  a very 
casual  way  to  the  raising  of  16,000/.  by  C.M.S.  friends  in  1891  to  enable 

* British  East  Africa , or,  Ibea  : a History  of  the  Formation  and  Work  of  the  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company.  By  P.  L.  McDermott,  Assistant  Secretary.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall. 
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the  Company  to  prolong  its  occupation  of  Uganda,  and  does  not  offer  one 
word  of  acknowledgment  for  that  sudden  and  unlooked-for  assistance. 
Apparently,  indeed,  he  rather  regrets  it,  as  he  hints  that  it  involved  the 
Company  in  further  expenditure.  If  this  was  so,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
C.M.S.  friends.  Perhaps  Mr.  McDermott  is  not  aware  how  the  fund  came  to 
be  raised.  We  will  tell  him.  It  happened  that,  shortly  after  the  orders  had 
been  sent  out  to  Captain  Lugard  to  withdraw  from  Uganda,  Sir  William 
Mackinnon,  touring  off  Western  Scotland  in  his  steam-yacht,  landed  at  a 
certain  place  where  Bishop  Tucker  and  two  or  three  members  of  the  C.M.S. 
Committee  were  staying  in  a country-house  ; and  a conference  took  place 
between  them.  Sir  W.  Mackinnon  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  that  his 
Company  had  been  obliged  to  order*the  evacuation  of  Uganda,  and  pressed 
the  C.M.S.  men  to  come  to  the  rescue,  promising  to  be  responsible  for 
10,000/.  himself,  but  urging  that  15,000/.  ought  to  be  . raised  by  the  C.M.S. 
circle.  The  writer  of  these  lines  himself  drew  up  a statement,  then  and 
there,  which  Sir  William  approved,  and  sent  it  to  London  in  hopes  that  the 
Committee  might  see  their  way  to  take  some  action.  But  it  was  vacation 
time,  and  nothing  could  be  done.  In  October,  however,  it  was  arranged  that 
an  appeal,  based  on  this  statement,  should  be  put  forth  in  the  names  of  Sir 
John  Kennaway  and  General  Hutchinson,  though  not  officially  by  the  Society. 
This  was  about  to  be  done,  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  Gleaners’ 
Union  Anniversary  in  Exeter  Hall  for  Bishop  Tucker  to  speak  in  public  on 
the  proposed  disgrace  of  abandoning  Uganda — not  disgrace  to  the  Company, 
which  could  not  help  itself,  but  disgrace  to  the  nation.  It  was  the  sudden 
response  of  one  friend  who  offered  5000Z.  which  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
meeting,  and,  next  day,  of  C.M.S.  friends  far  and  wide,  and  led  to  16,000/. 
being  subscribed  within  ten  days — 1000/.  more  -than  Sir  W.  Mackinnon  had 
asked  for. 

We  do  not  think  that  if  Sir  William  had  been  now  alive  he  would  have 
allowed  this  book  to  appear  with  so  imperfect  a notice  of  an  event  which,  if 
it  did  not  save  the  Company’s  money,  undoubtedly  saved  the  honour  of  the 
nation,  and,  we  trust,  the  good  influence  of  England  in  Africa— robjects  which, 
Mr.  McDermott  repeatedly  affirms,  have  throughout  chiefly  actuated  the 
Directors.  Ed. 


THE  COLONIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
jN  the  Intelligencer  of  last  June  I gave  some  account  of  the 
three  Church  Missionary  Associations  in  Australasia,  viz., 
the  one  for  New  South  Wales  developed  out  of  the  edd 
Auxiliary  there,  and  the  new  ones  for  Victoria  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  time  now  to  report  further  upon  their  pro- 
gress. The  essential  result  of  the  work  done  in  the  Colonies  in  the 
last  year  and  a half  is  that  nine  promising  missionaries  have  already 
been  sent  forth  into  the  mission-fields  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society ; viz.,  three  to  India,  two  to  Ceylon,  one  to  Africa,  two  to 
China,  and  one  to  Japan.  That  is  surely  a beginning  for  which  we 
may  unfeignedly  thank  God. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  details,  it  will  interest  our  readers 
to  know  what  funds  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia  raises  for 
Foreign  Missions  altogether.  The  Report  of  the  Australian  Board  of 
Missions  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1893,  though  it  only 
“ reports”  on  the  Missions  carried  on  under  the  Board,  gives  a 
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summary  of  all  missionary  contributions,  which  I condense,  with 
explanations,  as  follows  : — 

Contributions  to  Foreign  Missions,  for  Year  ending  March  31s/,  1893. 

£ s.  d. 

Australian  Board  of  Missions,  General  Fund  (mainly 


from  Sydney  Diocese) 533  4 11 

New  Guinea  Mission  (under  Board  of  Missions)  . . . 831  1 9 

Melanesian  Mission  (independent)  .....  1437  5 8 
Chinese  Missions  (partly  under  Board,  but  funds  mostly 

raised  independently) 1504  3 2 

Aboriginal  Missions  (ditto) 770  11  1 

Sonth  Sea  Islanders  Mission  (Brisbane  Diocese)  . . 310  8 0 

“Indian  Mission”  (Mr.  Macartney’s  funds  in  aid  of 

C.M.S.  work) 1259  7 6 

“Zenana  Mission”  (Mr.  Macartney’s  funds  now  under 

C.E.Z.M.S.) 988  7 11 

Church  Missionary  Association,  New  South  Wales  . . 671  0 0 

Ditto  Victoria  ....  160  0 0 

S.P.G 20  3 0 

S.P.C.K 18  13  3 

Madagascar  Mission 20  0 0 

Universities’  Mission  110 


£3525  7 3 

This,  of  course,  does  not  include  New  Zealand,  where  the  Melanesian 
Mission,  which  is  the  special  and  official  work  of  the  New  Zealand 
Church,  is  largely  helped. 

I.  New  South  Wales. 

The  New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  held  its  half- 
yearly  general  meetings  on  June  29th,  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
Miss  Mary  Walsh  reported  776  members  in  that  Colony  alone  up  to 
that  date.  10 31.  had  been  received  in  fees  and  freewill  offerings  after 
the  fashion  now  so  familiar  in  England.  At  the  afternoon  meeting 
the  Rev.  W.  Martin  presided,  and  addresses  were  given  by  ladies  only 
(as  at  the  London  Anniversary),  viz.,  Miss  Young,  on  “The  Mission- 
ary’s Embassy,  In  His  Name  ” ; Miss  Miller,  on  “ The  Missionary’s 
Motive,  For  His  Sake”  ; and  Miss  Wilks,  on  “The  Missionary’s 
Power,  In  His  Strength” ; after  which  Miss  Ainslie, of  the  C.E.Z.M.S., 
who  is  in  Australia  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  spoke  on  the  needs  of 
India.  At  the  evening  meeting  the  Primate  presided,  and  gave  an 
earnest  address,  as  a Gleaner  himself,  to  Gleaners.  The  other  speakers 
were  the  Rev.  Stanley  Wilkinson,  on  Parochial  Gleaners’  Meetings  ; 
the  Rev.  H.  Martin,  on  How  to  interest  children ; Mr.  E.  Claydon, 
on  Missionary  Literature ; and  Dr.  Crago  (Hon.  Medical  Referee  of 
the  Association),  on  Medical  Missions.  I may  add  that  I know 
almost  all  these  speakers,  and  am  sure  their  addresses  would  be  most 
profitable.  (Since  this  paragraph  was  in  type,  I have  heard  of  the 
Annual  Meetings  of  the  Union,  which  were  to  have  been  held  on 
November  1st,  simultaneously  with  the  London  Anniversary,  but 
were  antedated  by  a week  on  account  of  the  departing  missionary  to 
be  mentioned  presently.) 

The  local  pages  of  the  New  South  Wales  edition  of  the  C.M. 
Gleaner  contain  many  notices  of  the  meetings  of  the  various  Branches 
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of  the  Union.  J ust  as  a specimen,  I give  the  reports  for  the  one 
month  of  J uly  : — 

“ On  July  4th,  at  Holy  Trinity,  Dnlwich  Hill,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Saunders  pre- 
siding. This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Branch.  An  interesting  paper  on 
Japan  was  read  by  Mr.  Barber,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  future  monthly 
meetings. 

“ On  July  7th,  the  Gleaners  in  North  Sydney  met  at  the  Priory.  Mr.  Empson 
presided,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  Miss  Martens,  read  a paper  on  Ceylon.  The 
chairman  questioned  the  members  upon  the  Gleaner  for  April,  and  then  a short 
time  was  devoted  to  Lotto. 

“On  July  17th,  at  St.  Paul’s,  Redfern,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Boyce  presiding.  The 
curate,  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Dowe,  gave  an  address  upon  2 Tim.  ii.  1 — 13,  and  Mr.  W. 
Johnson  followed  with  some  thoughts  upon  Ezekiel  iii.  17, 18.  Missionary  Lotto 
was  cone  through,  and  three  new  members  joined. 

“ On  July  18th,  at  St.  John’s,  Parramatta,  the  Rev.  Stanley  Wilkinson  presiding. 
Mr.  A.  Colvin  read  a paper  on  work  in  Japan,  and  the  usual  questioning  upon 
the  Gleaner  for  the  previous  month  was  conducted.  On  July  30th,  in  connexion 
with  these  meetings,  stirring  sermons  were  preached  at  the  morning  and  evening 
services  at  St.  John’s  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Gunther  and  the  Rev.  S.  Wil- 
kinson, and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sunday-school  scholars  attended  a special 
service  in  the  church,  when  a missionary  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Walsh. 

“ On  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  1st,  a largely-attended  drawing-room  meeting 
was  held  at  ‘Sunnyside,’  the  home  of  the  non.  secretary  of  the  Branch.  The 
Rev.  E.  S.  Wilkinson  presided,  and  short  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chair- 
man and  Misses  Hassall,  Miller,  and  Oxley.  In  the  evening  a public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  School  of  Arts,  under  the  presidency  of  Archdeacon  Gunther. 
As  this  was  the  first  annual  meeting  a short  report  was  presented,  showing  that 
monthly  meetings  had  been  regularly  held,  at  which  addresses  had  been  given 
and  papers  read  on  various  topics  of  missionary  interest.  Subscriptions,  &c.,  had 
amounted  to  35/.  4*.  8 d.,  and  the  roll  of  membership  had  increased  from  twenty 
to  fifty-two.  The  Archdeacon  gave  an  admirable  address  upon  the  value  of 
missionary  work  in  a parish.  Addresses  followed  by  Miss  Price,  of  the  Marsden 
Training  Home,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  Kent. 

“On  July  19th, at  St.  Saviour’s  Church  Hall,  Goulburn,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Puddi- 
combe  presiding.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman  and  by  Miss  Alice 
Phillips,  who  was  about  to  leave  Goulburn  to  enter  the  Marsden  Training  Home 
with  a view  of  going  out  to  the  mission-field  as  an  honorary  missionary.  Miss 
Phillips  based  her  remarks  on  2 Cor.  v.  14,  15.  As  she  had  been  secretary  of  the 
Branch  since  its  formation,  a successor  had  to  be  chosen,  and  Miss  Barber,  who 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  her  sisters,  Misses  A.  and  E.  Barber, 
was  selected  for  the  vacancy.  The  members  expressed  their  deep  thankfulness 
that  God  was  calling  forth  one  of  their  number  to  be  an  ambassador  for  Him 
amongst  the  heathen. 

u On  July  19th,  the  MarBden  Training  Home  Branch  was  formed,  and  Miss 
Oxley  having  been  appointed  local  secretary,  explained  fully  the  object  and 
operations  of  the  Union  and  the  advantages  of  being  a member.  Several  gave 
in  their  names  for  membership,  and  promises  were  made  to  write  papers  on  the 
work  in  various  portions  of  the  mission -field. 

“On  July  25th,  at  St.  Barnabas’,  Glebe,  the  clerical  secretary  and  incumbent 
presiding.  Short  addresses  were  given  by  four  candidates  in  training,  Misses 
Oxley  and  Price,  and  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Robb.  The  missionary-boxes  were 
opened  and  the  half-year’s  collections  were  found  to  be  8/.  la.  6d.  There  were 
several  requests  for  new  boxes,  and  some  desiring  to  become  Gleaners  gave  in 
their  names  for  enrolment. 

“ On  July  25th,  at  St.  Clement’s,  Marrickville,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Bellingham, 
presiding.  Mr.  A.  Colvin,  of  the  Parramatta  Branch,  read  his  paper  on  Japan. 

“On  July  25th,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Balmain,  the  Rev.  M.  Archdall  presiding.  A 
paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Ronald  Cameron  on  Sierra  Leone  was  postponed  till  a 
future  meeting,  and  instead  Miss  Ainslie,  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society,  Jubbulpore,  gave  an  address  on  the  needs  of  the  work 
amongst  women  in  India.  Mr.  Fred.  Corkhill  interrogated  the  members  upon 
the  Gleaner  for  the  month. 
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“ On  July  27th,  at  All  Saints’,  Petersham,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Reeve,  the  curate,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  C.  Baker,  presiding.  Short  addresses  were 
given  by  Misses  Wilkes  and  Price,  and  Messrs.  Donlton  and  Robb. 

“ On  July  29th,  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Summer  Hill,  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan  presiding. 
This  was  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Branch,  and  although  the  night  was  wet, 
there  was  a large  attendance.  Misses  Oxley,  Wilkes,  and  Price,  and  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Robb  spoke.  On  the  previous  Sunday  the  clerical  secretary  preached 
a missionary  sermon  in  St.  Andrew’s.” 

The  localised  Gleaner  also  gives  letters  from  the  missionaries  already 
gone  forth,  Miss  Helen  P.  • Phillips  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Newby  Fraser  and  Mrs.  Fraser  in  North  India. 

The  Marsden  Training  Home  for  women  candidates,  of  which  I 
gave  an  account  last  June,  has  now  four  students,  a fourth,  Miss 
Alice  Phillips,  of  Goulburn,  having  been  received  in  addition  to  the 
three  I mentioned  before.  I had  rather  expected  that  two  or  three 
of  these  ladies  would  be  3ent  out  in  the  past  autumn.  They  have  been 
well  instructed  by  several  clergymen,  and  passed  a satisfactory  exami- 
nation at  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Sydney,  Principal  Schleicher,  and 
others,  in  August  last ; the  books  on  which  they  were  examined  being 
Moule's  Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine , Hole  on  the  Prayer-book,  and 
Row's  Christian  Evidences , besides  the  Bible  itself.  But  the  Sydney 
Committee  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  their  missionaries  shall  not 
be  one  whit  inferior,  in  their  different  ways,  to  ours  sent  out  from 
England ; and  they  have  resolved  that  the  four  ladies  shall  continue 
under  training  for  another  year.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  laymen 
accepted,  Mr.  Ernest  Doulton,  who  was  examined  at  the  same  time 
and  did  very  well,  has  been  appointed  to  Mpwapwa,  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  He  bid  farewell  to  the  Sydney  Committee  and 
friends  at  the  Gleaners*  Union  Anniversary  on  October  24th.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Chapter  House,  afternoon  and  evening,  and  in 
the  evening  the  hall  was  crowded,  and  some  failed  even  to  get  inside 
the  doors.  The  venerable  Dean  Cowper  presided  in  the  absence  of 
the  Primate,  who  was  away  visiting  the  Diocese  of  Grafton  and  Armi- 
dale.  The  Instructions  delivered  were  admirable,  but  they  have  come 
to  hand  too  late  for  insertion  here.  On  the  morning  of  Mr.  Doulton’s 
departure,  there  was  a special  Communion  Service  at  the  Cathedral. 
As  he  had  to  come  as  far  as  Aden  in  order  to  get  there,  he  has, 
with  the  Committee’s  sanction,  come  first  to  England  for  a 
few  weeks  to  see  some  relatives;  so  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  him  here.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  the 
whole  cost  of  his  passage  and  outfit  has  been  defrayed  by  special 
gifts,  and  that  the  donors  have  promised  a substantial  yearly  con- 
tribution towards  his  maintenance  in  the  field.  Another  friend,  a 
lady  “ Gleaner,"  has  given  50Z.  towards  the  passage  and  outfit  of  one 
of  the  ladies,  who  is  to  go  to  China  when  her  training  is  finished. 

II.  Victoria. 

I mentioned  last  June  that  the  new  Church  Missionary  Association 
for  the  Colony  of  Victoria  had  held,  after  six  months*  existence,  its 
first  annual  meeting.  A sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  in  connexion 
with  this  anniversary,  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Blacket,  was  published  in 
the  Intelligencer  of  October.  The  printed  Report  has  since  come  to 
hand.  The  accounts  were  only  made  up  to  December  31st,  not  four 
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months  after  the  Association  was  inaugurated,  the  contributions  then 
received  amounting  to  160i.  But  the  Report  further  acknowledged 
the  proceeds  of  missionary-boxes  sent  in  during  January.  No  less 
than  285  boxes  came  in,  and  they  had  produced  in  four  months  (less 
in  many  cases)  85/.  Is.  2d.  This  is  a signal  illustration  of  the  value 
of  littles,  and  a striking  result  of  Mr.  Stewart's  energetic  efforts  to 
get  boxes  taken. 

This  Association  also  has  accepted  some  good  candidates,  and.  three 
have  already  sailed,  viz.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Tugwell  (of  Tasmania),  a son 
of  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Tugwell  (formerly  C.M.S.  missionary  at  Metla- 
kahtla,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Church 
Mission  and  Incumbent  of  Charles  Chapel,  Tunbridge  Wells),  who 
has  been  appointed  to  Bengal,  to  join  one  of  the  Bands  of  Associated 
Evangelists;  and  the  Misses  H.  E.  and  E.  M.  Saunders,  appointed  to 
the  Fuh-Kien  Mission,  South  China.  These  young  ladies  came 
forward  after  Mr.  Stewart’s  first  sermon  in  Australia,  preached  at  the 
Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney’s  church  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on 
which  we  landed  at  Melbourne.  They  and  their  widowed  mother 
were  to  go  together  to  China,  at  their  own  charges.  But  the  financial 
disasters  of  the  Colony  have,  within  the  past  few  months,  swept  away 
the  fortunes  of  these  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  a good  house  and 
grounds  which  they  have  been  trying  to  sell.  The  Melbourne 
Committee,  on  learning  what  had  happened,  resolved  unanimously  to 
send  them  out  notwithstanding,  on  the  funds  of  the  Association  ; but 
Mrs.  Saunders,  while  consenting  to  her  daughters  going,  declined  to 
be  supported  thus,  feeling  that  her  own  missionary  usefulness  might 
be  only  indirect.  She  has  therefore  remained  behind,  but  proposes, 
when  the  house  is  sold,  to  take  the  proceeds  and  follow  her  daughters 
to  China.  I wish  to  be  merely  a recorder  of  bare  facts  in  this  article ; 
otherwise  one  would  be  tempted  to  enlarge  on  the  work  done  by 
these  ladies  in  fostering  a true  missionary  spirit  in  Melbourne,  and  on 
the  truly  remarkable  tokens  of  the  Lord’s  unfailing  guidance  that  have 
marked  each  step  in  their  course. 

These  and  other  candidates  have  received  systematic  theological 
instruction  for  several  months,  and  also  had  experience  in  practical 
Christian  work.  The  following  course  of  study  was  arranged  for  them 
by  the  Committee 

“Church  Missionary  Association  or  Victoria. 

“The  committee  of  the  C.M.A  has,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne,  issued  the  subjoined  syllabus  as  a guide  to  candidates  preparing  for 
the  foreign  mission-field.  The  clergymen  whose  names  appear  attached  to  the 
several  subjects  below  have  very  kindly  undertaken  to  lecture  thereon.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  which  others,  who  are  not  missionary  candidates,  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  lectures.  The  committee  would  urge  upon  candidates 
the  necessity  for  some  knowledge  in  nursing  the  sick.  Male  candidates  are 
recommended  to  attend  classes  for  instruction  under  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association.  Further  particulars  will  be  supplied  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Rev. 
E.  J.  Barnett,  M.A.,  East  St.  Kilda. 

“COURSE  OP  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  FOB  C.M.A.  CANDIDATES. 

“ I.  Biblia  Sacra  (the  Rev.  W.  G.  Hindley). — Old  Testament  History ; the  Four 
Gospels ; the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; Bagster’s 
Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible . 
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“ II.  Prayer-book  (the  Rev.  W.  M‘Kie). — Oatlines  of  the  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  for  the  Holy 
Commnnion  ; Bishop  Barry’s  Teacher’s  Prayer-book— Introduction. 

“ III.  Dogmatics  (the  Rev.  W.  G.  Hindley). — Norris*  Rudiments  of  Theology ; 
Monle’s  Outlines ; Boultbee  on  the  Articles. 

“ IY.  Evidences  (the  Rev.  Digby  M.  Berry,  M.A.). — Row’s  Christian  Evidences. 

“ f.  Church  History  and  History  of  Missions  (the  Rev.  Digby  M.  Berry,  M.A.). 
— Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Epochs  of  Church  History — (a)  Early  Fathers,  ( b ) 
Roman  Empire,  (c)  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

“Note. — Examinations  upon  the  above  subjects  will  be  held  twice  in  the 
year. 

“ Books  required  by  candidates  may  be  obtained  from  the  Diocesan  Book  Deptit, 
Cathedral  Buildings.” 

The  following  are  the  Instructions  delivered  to  the  two  ladies  by 
the  Victoria  Committee ; — 

“ Dear  Sisters  in  the  Lord,— You  have  been  called  to  labour  for  Christ  Jesus 
in  the  Fuh-Kien  Province,  China ; and  as  you  go  forth,  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Association  of  Victoria,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Association  should  feel  it  their  duty  to  give,  and  that  you  should  be 
anxious  to  receive,  their  instructions  with  respect  to  your  future.  Of  course, 
the  Committee  of  the  Association  in  these  instructions  can  only  touch  upon  the 
general  broad  lines  of  a missionary’s  work.  The  details  must  be  learned  from 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  mission-field  whither  you  proceed. 


“ It  will  be  your  privilege  to  reside  in  the  first  instance  while  learning  the  lan- 
uage,  at  Ku-Cheng,  in  order  that  you  may  study  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
».  W.  Stewart,  M.A.,  one  whom  we  delight  to  call  brother  and  friend,  and  for 


whose  presence  amongst  us  last  year  we  shall  ever  have  cause  to  thank  God.  It 
was  in  1882  that  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  first  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  heathen  of  the  Fnh-Ning  district,  in 
which  part,  if  the  Lord  permit,  you  will  labour  for  Him.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  work  in  this  particular  district  are  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  now  after 
more  than  a decade  of  faithful  and  untiring  labour  there  are  only  sixty-six  bap- 
tized Native  Christians,  of  whom  twenty-two  are  communicants,  while  but  one 
soul  was  received  into  the  Church  by  baptism  during  last  year.  These  figures, 
however,  altogether  fail  to  represent  the  work  done,  for,  from  the  last  report  just 
to  hand,  we  read  that  in  the  Fuh-Ning  Hospital  651  in-patients  and  7329  out- 
patients were  treated  during  the  year,  and  that  by  these  means  the  Gospel  has 
been  scattered  in  many  villages,  and  has  aroused  inquiry.  You  will,  therefore, 
find  much  in  your  new  surroundings  to  test  your  missionary  ardour,  and  you 
will  require  great  tact  and  patience  in  dealing  with  such  people.  We  bid  yon 
then  look  always  to  Him  “ in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.”  You  are  now  full  of  missionary  zeal,  fired  with  holy  enthusiasm, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  already  visions  of  future  work  arise  before  your  mind’s  eye ; 
but  when  you  arrive  at  the  mission-field  you  may  find  things  very  different  from 
what  you  expected.  Your  safety  will  be  found  in  keeping  very  near  to  Christ. 
Do  not  suppose  that  because  you  have  become  a missionary  you  have  escaped  all 
temptations  to  worldliness  and  self-indulgence. 

“ Whatever  you  do,  do  not  neglect  secret  prayer.  Be  often  alone  with  God  in 
the  devotional  study  of  His  Word.  This  is  the  best  way  to  guard  against  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil. 

“ It  must  always  be  on  your  part  a matter  of  deep  thankfulness  that  yon 
offered  for  this  work  at  a time  when  you  thought  you  would  be  able  to  support 
yourselves  in  the  mission-field,  and  further,  that  when  the  Lord  saw  fit  that  yon 
should  be  deprived  of  these  means  He  was  not  unmindful  of  your  willing  service, 
but  enabled  the  Church  Missionary  Association  Committee  to  further  your  hearts* 
desire,  and  send  you  forth  to  declare  * among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ.*  In  the  future,  if  you  should  be  discouraged  by  difficulties  or  buffeted 
by  the  Adversary,  you  will  find  comfort  and  strength  in  the  thought  that  the 
Lord  Himself  opened  this  door  for  you  in  a way  that  at  first  might  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  you. 

14  When  you  arrive  at  Ku-Cheng  your  first  step  must  be  to  make  yourselves 
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thoroughly  conversant  with  the  language  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  your 
work.  During  the  first  year  or  two  whatever  a missionary  attempts  for  the  good 
of  others  must  be  subordinated  to  the  main  work  of  acquiring  the  native  language. 
The  Committee  would  lay  down  that  rule  with  the  greatest  stringency  for  your 
protection  and  guidance. 

44  Since  every  missionary  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  experience  and  local  know- 
ledge of  their  elders,  until  qualified  by  some  years  of  labour  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent judgment,  the  Committee  would  express  the  confident  wish  that  you 
may  preserve  a teachable  and  loyal  spirit,  with  a holy  and  spiritual  submission 
to  those  who  shall  be  placed  over  you,  remembering  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle : 
4 Ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  the  elder.  Yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to 
another,  and  be  clothed  with  humility.’ 

44  Further,  the  Committee  would  urge  upon  you  the  great  necessity  for  due 
regard  for  your  health  in  the  midst  of  your  new  surroundings.  The  observance 
of  early  hours  and  regularity  in  meals  may  seem  to  you,  in  your  youthful  strength 
and  vigour,  not  essential  points ; but  many  a useful  life  has  been  cut  short  or 
rendered  unfit  for  service  by  an  unworthy  contempt  for  the  simple  laws  of  nature. 
Do  not,  we  beg  of  you,  treat  this  necessary  regard  for  your  body  lightly. 

“Lastly,  when  on  the  mission-field  you  will  remember  that  you  owe  duties  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Association.  Every  missionary  sent  out  by  a voluntary 
missionary  society  adds  to  his  responsibilities  a certain  allegiance  to  the  manag- 
ing committee  which  supports  his  labours.  If  these  responsibilities  are  for- 
gotten, hindrances,  discouragements,  and  mutual  dissatisfaction  will  be  sure  to 
arise.  You  will  from  time  to  time  send  on  to  the  honorary  secretaries  of  this 
Association  reports  of  your  progress  in  the  language,  your  impressions  of  the 
people,  your  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  success  of  the  Gospel  as  it  comes 
under  your  own  notice.  Think  nothing  too  small  to  note.  It  is  often  the  little 
things  that  create  greatest  interest.  Such  reports  will  deepen  the  sympathy 
here  in  your  work  and  in  the  work  of  your  fellow-labourers. 

“ In  conclusion  the  Committee  feel  keenly  the  trial  you  have  to  face  in  parting 
from  the  one  whom  you  hold  most  dear  on  earth,  who,  we  hoped,  would  have 
accompanied  you  to  China.  But 4 My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  My  ways,  saith  the  Lord.*  Yet  this  also  shall  bring  glory  to  His 
holy  Name ; and  even  now  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  thankfulness  to 
the  4 Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort  ’ for  the  abundant  grace  which 
has  enabled  your  mother  to  give  you  unreservedly  to  the  Lord.  May  He  from 
whom  she  has  kept  nothing  back  of  all  that  He  has  given  her,  bestow  upon  her 
blessings  not  even  thought  of  before.  We  trust  it  may  soon  please  the  Lord  of 
the  Harvest  to  allow  her  to  follow  you  to  your  future  sphere  of  work.  And  now, 
4 Unto  His  gracious  keeping  we  commit  you  : The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you.  The 
Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  The  Lord  lift 
up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace/  *’ 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Barnett,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Victoria 
Association,  sends  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  departure 
of  these  two  ladies : — 

“ I am  thankful  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  first  representatives  of  the  Vic- 
torian C.M.A.  are  now  [Oct.  14th]  on  their  way  to  China.  After  a series  of  farewell 
meetings  held  around  Melbourne,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
manifest,  a final  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  the  Deanery,  at  which  the 
Dean  of  Melbourne  spoke  words  of  loving  counsel  to  the  Misses  Saunders,  and 
where  also  (for  it  was  an  open  committee  meeting)  the  4 Instructions  * were  read 
to  the  out-going  missionaries.  On  the  following  day,  the  10th  inst.,  a large 
number  of  missionary  friends  assembled  at  the  railway-station  to  see  them  leave 
for  Sydney,  where  they  were  to  embark  for  Hong  Kong.  The  railway  authorities 
were  very  gracious.  They  allowed  about  sixty  persons  on  the  platform  without 
platform  tickets,  and  kindly  reserved  a compartment  for  the  little  company,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  Saunders  (who  is  accompanying  her  daughters  as  far  as 
Brisbane),  her  two  daughters,  and  two  C.I.M.  girls,  a third  being  picked  up  on  the 
way.  Our  missionaries  were  met  in  Sydney  by  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan,  of 
Summer  Hill,  a member  of  the  C.M.A.  Committee  there,  at  whose  house  they 
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spent  three  happy  and  helpful  days,  with  a missionary  meeting  on  Friday  night, 
and  I presume  they  sailed  by  the  Menmuir  yesterday. 

“ The  joy  and  thankfulness  that  abounds  because  the  Church  of  England  in 
Victoria,  as  such,  has  now  done  something  towards  fulfilling  her  Lord’s  last  com- 
maud  must  be  my  apology  for  entering  into  details  in  this  matter,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  omitted,  and  also  the  confidence  that 
they  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  will  call  forth  more  abundant  praise  from  the 
Parent  Committee  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ.” 

In  this  Colony,  too,  the  Gleaners*  Union  Branches,  mostly  started 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  are  proving  very  useful  in  maintaining  and  spreading 
missionary  interest,  and  in  fostering  a Rpirit  of  prayer.  There  were 
no  less  than  1146  members  enrolled  up  to  September  25th,  including 
196  in  Tasmania,  which  Colony  is  in  this  respect  linked  on  to  Victoria. 
Here,  too,  we  give  some  brief  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  meetings 
held 

“ The  last  meeting  of  the  Armadale  Branch  was  held  on  Monday,  April  24th. 
There  was  an  attendance  of  twenty-five.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Berger  on  the  * Life  of  Henry  Marty  n,*  which  was  followed  by  a short  discussion. 
The  syllabus  for  the  next  six  months,  prepared  by  the  committee,  was  submitted 
and  approved ; the  roll  was  called,  each  member  responding  with  a missionary 
text;  and  the  missionary-boxes  were  opened.  On  Ascension  Day,  after  the 
evening  service,  a special  missionary  prayer- meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  to 
which  all  members  of  the  Union  were  specially  invited. 

“The  annual  monthly  meeting  of  the  St.  James’s  Branch  was  held  on  the  last 
Friday  in  April.  After  the  opening  prayer,  each  Gleaner  quoted  a missionary 
text,  and  then  Miss  George  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  history  of  the  Yornba 
Mission.  General  conversation  ensued,  and  a good  deal  of  information  as  to  the 
Mission  was  contributed  by  the  members.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  prayer  for  Missions  in  general  and  for  the  Yoruba  Mission  in  particular. 
The  members  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  and  other  parish  workers  have  Deen  con- 
sidering the  most  effective  way  of  helping  to  provide  funds  for  the  proposed 
Mission  Hall  for  the  Chinese  in  Melbourne,  and  they  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  have  a month  of  self-denial  for  this  Mission,  and  to  invite  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  join  them  in  this  good  work. 

“On  April  19th  the  Moonee  Ponds  Branch  held  an  extra  meeting,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  usual  one  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  (for  it  is  mainly  devoted 
to  ‘ telling  or  hearing  some  new  thing  * in  the  way  of  missionary  information)  in 
that  it  was  entirely  for  prayer.  The  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  we  felt  that 
what  is  really  the  principal  object  and  strength  of  the  Union — prayer — could  not 
at  our  ‘ information  * meetings  be  given  the  time  that  it  should  receive,  and  also 
we  thought  gathering  together  only  once  a month  hardly  sufficient  for  such  an 
important  work  as  the  Gleaners  believe  that  of  Missions  to  be,  and  so  the  new 
arrangement  was  decided  on.  A very  considerable  number  of  the  members 
assembled,  and  spent  about  ’three-quarters  of  an  hour  chiefly  in  communion  with 
our  God  and  Saviour  in  prayer  for  Mission  work,  and  as  it  was  the  19th  evening 
of  the  month,  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart  were  specially 
remembered.  In  future  this  Gleaners’  Union  prayer-meeting  will  be  hela  at  St. 
Thomas’  Parsonage,  from  7.15  to  8 p.m.,  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month, 
closing  in  time  for  the  members  to  attend  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  for  the  con- 
gregation in  the  schoolroom.  Japan  was  the  subject  chosen  for  onr  meeting  on 
May  3rd,  and  the  members  had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  much  in- 
formation about  the  work  of  the  Missions  in  that  country,  but  nevertheless  we 
spent  a very  interesting  and  instructive  evening.  After  the  singing  of  the 
missionary  hymn,  1 Far,  far  away,  in  heathen  darkness  dwelling,’  and  the  offer- 
ing up  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  daily  prayer,  the  roll  was  called,  and  twenty-six 
members  answered,  each  with  a missionary  text.  Two  papers  and  two  appropriate 
selections  were  then  read,  and  an  address  was  given,  all  dealing  with  Japan; 
and  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a close  after  several  members  had  prayed  for 
the  Union,  its  work,  and  other  subjects,  not  forgetting  the  needs  of  tne  country 
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which  we  had  had  brought  before  us  so  prominently.  Besides  the  members  who 
were  present,  there  was  a large  attendance  of  visitors,  three  of  whom  joined  the 
Union, at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  The  next  prayer-meeting  will  be  held  on 
the  17th  inst.,  and  on  June  7th  (d.v.)  we  expect  to  hear  a great  deal  about  Sierra 
Leone  and  Yoruba,  as  that  is  the  subject  we  take  on  that  evening/* 

These  extracts  are  from  the  Victorian  Churchman,  the  Evangelical 
paper  at  Melbourne,  and  a very  well  conducted  one.  Victoria,  how- 
ever, is  going  to  follow  the  example  of  New  South  Wales,  and  localise 
the  Cleaner  for  itself. 

The  Victoria  Branches  of  the  Gleaners'  Union  held  their  Anniversary 
on  our  English  day,  November  1st,  at  St.  Matthew's,  Prahran  (Rev. 
A.  R.  Blacket).  Prahran  is  an  important  suburb  of  Melbourne,  with 
the  rank  of  “ city  n ; and  its  Mayor,  Mr.  Maddock,  is  Treasurer  of 
the  C.M.  Association.  There  was  Holy  Communion  at  10.30  a.m., 
with  sermon  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Kent,  one  of  the  most  highly -respected 
of  the  Melbourne  clergy;  and  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
school-room,  a very  spacious  hall,  which  was  quite  full. 

III.  New  Zealand. 

The  newly-formed  New  Zealand  C.M.  Association  has  held  bravely 
on  its  way,  despite  a good  deal  of  opposition  and  " cold  shoulder/1 
In  my  article  last  June  I printed  the  circular  issued  by  the  secretaries 
at  Nelson,  which,  inter  aliaf  disclaimed  any  official  character  for  the 
Association,  while  hoping  for  the  same  recognition  from  the  Bishops 
in  the  Colony  as  all  the  Bishops  in  England  give  to  C.M.S.  I repeat 
here  the  sentences  I refer  to : — 

“We  do  not  ask  for  any  official  or  ecclesiastical  status.  We  propose  this  to 
be  a private  Association  of  individual  Churchmen.  We  believe  that  God  has 
called  us  to  take  a more  active  part  in  the  Church’s  primary  duty  of  evangelizing 
the  world,  and  we  desire  to  do  so  in  connexion  with  a Society  whose  principles 
and  work  we  heartily  approve  and  sympathise  with,  and  which  is,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  by  far  the  largest  Missionary  Society  of  the  Anglican  Church.  We  ask  the 
prayerful  co-operation  of  those  members  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  who 
sympathise  with  this  object.  . . . 

“ Although  a private  Association  claiming  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  all 
Churchmen  to  combine  for  the  promotion  of  objects  dear  to  them,  we  shall  work 
in  full  and  loyal  allegiance  to  the  Church  in  New  Zealand ; and  we  shall  respect- 
fully ask  their  Lordships  the  Bishops  to  extend  to  us  their  kindly  recognition 
and  sanction  as  all  the  Bishops  in  England  do  to  the  Parent  Society.  We 
trust  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  print  under  our  title  1 With  the  sanction 
of  the  Bishops  of  New  Zealand/  ” 

But  only  two  of  the  Bishops  in  New  Zealand  responded  favourably 
to  this  respectful  and  reasonable  request,  viz.,  Bishop  Stuart  of 
Waiapu,  and  Bishop  Mules  of  Nelson.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bishopric  of  Wellington  was  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hadfield ; 
and  Bishop  Julius  of  Christchurch  was  in  England.  Moreover, 
I have  reason  to  think  that  Bishop  Cowie  of  Auckland  would  not 
be  unwilling  to  give  his  sanction  if  his  brethren  generally  did  not 
object.  There  remains  only  Bishop  Nevill  of  Dunedin.  He  received 
us  kindly  when,  unexpectedly,  we  were  for  a few  hours  at  that  city, 
and  presided  at  a meeting  held  in  the  pro-cathedral ; but  he  has  felt 
it  right  to  publish  his  reasons  for  refusing  all  countenance  to  the  new 
Association.  These  reasons  are  the  old  High  Church  objections  to 
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voluntary  societies.  The  Bishop’s  first  objection  is  to  “ the  constitu- 
tion of  any  private  society  for  the  prosecution  of  missionary  work  ” ; 
and  his  second,  to  the  provision  in  the  constitution  that  the  committee 
are  to  be  satisfied  as  to  a missionary’s  doctrinal  soundness.  The  new 
Association  he  cannot  support  because  it  is  (he  says)  “private,  as 
opposed  to  corporate,  in  action ; party,  as  opposed  to  Catholic,  in 
principle.”  Moreover,  he  considers  that  “if  a man  is  fib  to  be  a 
clergyman,  he  is  ipso  facto  fit  to  preach  the  Gospel  ” ; and  he  adds 
that  he  objects  to  the  S.P.G.’s  doctrinal  examination  of  candidates  as 
much  as  to  that  of  C.M.S.  The  difference,  therefore,  is  one  of 
fundamental  principle.  We  are  bound  to  respect  the  opinions  of  one 
who  thus  frankly  states  them,  but  we  are  not  in  the  least  bound  to 
change  our  course  in  deference  to  them. 

The  New  Zealand  Association  is  therefore,  for  the  present,  only 
4t  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishops  of  Waiapu  and  Nelson.”  Its 
Executive  Committee  also,  for  the  present,  consists  of  Nelson  members, 
viz.,  the  Revs.  J.  P.  Kempthorne,  W.  G.  Baker,  C.  W.  Jennings,  and 
J.  M.  Adcock,  Drs.  Hudson  and  Mackie,  and  Messrs.  Browning, 
Hunter  Brown,  Patterson,  and  Pierson.  The  Hon.  Secretaries  are 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Chatterton  and  Mr.  J.  Holloway,  and  the  latter  gentle- 
man also  acts  as  Treasurer.  There  are  two  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
at  Auckland  the  Rev.  G.  MacMurray,  and  at  Wellington  Major- 
General  Schaw.  Local  Secretaries  for  Gleaners’  Union  Branches  and 
Missionary  Boxes  have  been  appointed  at  Auckland,  Blenheim, 
Brightwater,  Christchurch,  Dunedin,  Gisborne,  Hauere,  Motveka, 
Napier,  Nelson,  Otaki,  Picton,  Rotorua,  Te  Aroha,  Wakefield,  Waimea 
West,  Waipawa,  Wellington,  and  Westport ; while  Mrs.  Mules,  wife 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nelson,  acts  as  General  Box  Secretary.  An  interim 
Report  has  been  issued,  showing  receipts  up  to  June  30th,  227 1.  I 
have  not  seen  any  local  papers  giving  notices  of  Gleaners’  or  other 
meetings ; but  private  letters  mention  Gleaners’  prayer-meetings  at 
Nelson,  Christchurch,  Wellington,  Gisborne,  and  Dunedin.  The 
number  of  members  in  New  Zealand  is  about  500,  which,  with  those 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania  already  mentioned,  make  about  2400  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  Spencer,  Incumbent  of  the  church  at  Rotorua 
which  is  conspicuous  in  the  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Froude’s  Oceana , — 
and  son  of  a veteran  C.M.S.  missionary,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Spencer,  who 
went  out  to  New  Zealand  in  1841,  and  has  now  retired, — has  sent  me 
some  notes  of  a tour  he  lately  took  in  the  Dioceses  of  Nelson, 
Wellington,  and  Napier,  to  preach  and  speak  in  connexion  with  the 
new  Association.  He  writes  warmly  of  the  welcome  he  received  from 
both  clergy  and  people  in  many  places. 

Three  missionary  candidates  are  referred  to  in  the  interim  Report. 
One  of  them  is  an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
who  is  in  training  under  the  Bishop  of  Nelson,  at  the  expense  of  “ a 
generous  member  of  the  Association,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  sup- 
porters of  missionary  work  in  the  Colony.”  Thera  is  no  harm  in 
recognising  Archdeacon  Samuel  Williams  under  this  unmistakable 
description.  The  other  two  are  ladies.  One,  Miss  M.  L.  Pasley,  of 
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Blenheim,  has  been  in  training  at  Melbourne  in  Mrs.  Warren's  excel- 
lent Training  Home  for  women  missionaries  of  various  denominations, 
supplemented  by  the  lectures  arranged  by  the  Victoria  Association  as 
mentioned  above.  The  other,  Miss  D.  I.  Hunter  Brown,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  member  of  Committee  of  that  name  included  in  the 
list  above  (a  highly-respected  and  leading  Churchman  in  the  Colony), 
has  also  been  under  training  at  Melbourne,  attending  the  Victoria  lec- 
tures, &c.  This  lady,  on  being  recommended  by  the  New  Zealand 
Committee  to  the  Parent  Committee,  was  appointed  to  “ either  East 
Africa  or  Japan/'  and  the  New  Zealand  Committee,  at  her  father's 
request,  chose  Japan ; and  we  believe  she  is  now  on  her  way  thither. 
Miss  Pasley  also  has  been  sent  to  Japan.  She  sailed  from  Melbourne 
in  the  Britannia  on  November  4th,  and  as  the  same  steamship  (the  one, 
by  the  way,  which  took  Mr.  Stewart  and  myself  out)  conveyed  also 
Mr.  Doulton  and  Mr.  Tugwell,  above-mentioned,  each  of  the  three 
new  Associations  was  represented  on  board.  They  were  all  three 
taken  leave  of  by  the  Melbourne  friends  at  the  Gleaners'  Annual 
Meeting  mentioned  above. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  New  Zealand  has  given  C.M.S.  other 
missionaries  besides  these.  The  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  formerly 
of  Lahore  and  Bombay,  and  now  acting  leader  of  the  Persia  Mission, 
is  a native  of  the  Colony  and  a graduate  of  New  Zealand  University. 
The  Rev.  F.  Melville  Jones,  now  on  the  Niger,  comes  from  Nelson. 
Bishop  Hill,  though  not  a New  Zealand  man  by  birth,  gained  there 
most  of  the  experience  as  an  evangelist  which  has  done  so  much  to  fit 
him  for  his  new  sphere  of  labour.  And  now  the  Bishop  of  Waiapu 
himself,  as  announced  last  month,  is  giving  up  his  diocese  to  go  forth 
as  a simple  missionary  to  Persia  ; and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it 
was  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Tisdall  to  New  Zealand,  written  on  reading 
of  our  campaign  there,  that  directed  Bishop  Stuart's  thoughts  to 
Persia.  New  Zealand  is  largely  indebted  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  its  present  prosperity  as  a Colony ; and  although  the 
Church  there,  as  a body,  is  slow  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  individual 
members  of  it,  as  we  see,  are  doing  more  than  their  share  in  repaying  it. 

Once  more,  then,  I would  earnestly  commend  these  Colonial  Asso- 
ciations to  the  sympathy  and  prayerful  remembrance  of  the  C.M.S. 
circle  at  home.  They  need  it.  A friend  lately  said  to  me,  on  my 
remarking  upon  some  English  meeting  which  had  been  rather  dull, 
“ Oh,  but  you  have  come  from  the  warm  atmosphere  of  Australia  : you 
must  not  judge  us  all  by  that/'  My  friend  had  little  idea  of  the  real 
condition  of  some  of  the  places  I visited  ! It  is  true  that  many  dear 
helpers  in  the  Colonies  are  warm,  full  of  fire  in  their  Lord's  service  ; 
but  they  are  so,  very  often,  not  because  of,  but  rather  in  spite  of,  the 
general  “ atmosphere " around  them.  But  they  know  one  thing. 
They  know  the  Lord  is  with  them.  They  dwell  in  dependence  upon 
Him,  " careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, with  thanksgiving,  making  their  requests  known  unto  God." 
And  so  they  get  the  blessing ; and  so  they  pass  it  on.  E.  S. 
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VISIT  TO  JILORE. 

Letter  from  Bishop  Tucker. 

Mombasa , September  20 th,  1893. 

'NCE  more  I am  on  tho  move  ! No  sooner  is  the  long  and  weary 
march  to  and  from  Uganda  over  than  another  call  from  a differ- 
ent part  of  the  field  presents  itself.  This  time  it  is  a call  from 
Jilore,  on  the  River  Sabaki — the  scene  of  the  devoted  labours  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Hooper.  A confirmation  is  in  prospect, 
and  an  implied  promise  to  visit  Jilore  as  soon  as  possible  after  my  return  from 
Uganda  must  be  fulfilled.  Inquiry  is  made,  and  I find,  happily,  that  there  is 
a dhow  in  the  harbour  ready  to  start  at  a short  notice  for  the  port  of  Melindi. 
Arrangements  are  made,  the  loads  are  sent  on  board.  At  earliest  dawn  I em- 
bark. Two  or  three  small  boats  tow  us  out  of  harbour,  and  in  a few  minutes 
we  catch  the  full  force  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  away  we  go.  At  first 
there  is  a lurch  to  leeward  and]then  a corresponding  heeling  over  to  windward, 
until  the  great  lagoon  sail  is  filled  with  the  steady  rush  of  the  monsoon.  Now 
all  is  comparative  comfort.  Wind  and  current  are  with  us,  and  away  we  go 
at  ten  knots  an  hour.  An  Arab  dhow  is  not  the  most  luxurious  of  vessels, 
but  still  there  might  be  a worse  one  than  this.  There  is  a strange  and  motley 
list  of  passengers.  Here  is  a Hindu,  there  an  Arab,  here  a Swahili,  and  there 
a Somali — all  complexions,  white,  black,  and  brown,  are  to  be  seen,  and  all 
conditions.  Of  course,  every  one  is  intent  on  making  himself  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  The  skipper  most  kindly  spread  an  awning  over  me,  and  with  a 
book  with  which  to  while  away  the  hours  of  waiting,  I was  certainly  more 
comfortable  than  I have  ever  been  on  board  a similar  craft.  The  day  re- 
mained beautifully  fine  and  clear,  and  our  progress  was  rapid.  We  were  simply 
rushing  through  the  water.  At  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Melindi 
hove  in  sight,  and  a little  later  we  were  passing  Vasco  di  Gama's  Pillar.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  at  Melindi  is  not  easy,  the  channel  between  the  reefs 
is  a somewhat  intricate  one.  However,  the  captain  seemed  quite  at  home 
amid  the  breakers.  The  waves  came  rolling  in  with  immense  force,  but  meet- 
ing a coral  reef  in  the  way,  they  rushed  up  here  and  there  to  a height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  a column  of  white  spray — a most  striking  sight. 

To  my  great  delight  Mr.  Hooper  was  waiting  in  a boat  in  the  harbour.  He 
had  heard  that  morning,  by  telegraph,  that  I was  on  my  way  to  Jilore.  In  half 
an  hour  he  had  got  some  of  the  dear  people  together  who  had  volunteered  to 
carry  my  loads,  and  was  on  the  march.  It  was  indeed  a great  joy  to  see  him 
and  these  members  of  his  flock.  We  had  much  to  talk  about  and  many 
inquiries  to  make. 

As  it  was  now  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  too  late  to  start  on  the 
fifteen  miles1  tramp  to  Jilore.  Mr.  McQuarrie,  the  Company’s  agent,  enter- 
tained us  most  kindly  and  hospitably.  At  early  dawn  we  were  on  the  move. 
Rain,  however,  came  down  at  intervals,  and  made  marching  unpleasant,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  At  about  twelve  o’clock  we  drew  near  to  the  Lake,  and  Gona 
was  sent  forward  to  call  the  boats  over  from  the  further  shore.  In  a little 
while  we  could  see  the  people  in  little  groups  coming  to  greet  us ; Mrs.  Hooper, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Wyatt,  had  also  come  to  welcome  ns. 

Some  eighteen  months  had  passed  since  my  previous  visit.  In  a moment  I 
saw  that  many  changes  had  come  over  the  scene.  First  of  all  there  was  a new 
mission-house.  The  old  wattle-and-daub  house  had  been  pulled  down  and  a 
new  stone  house  built  on  a higher  and  manifestly  a more  healthy  site.  This 
house  is  to  my  mind  almost  a model  mission -house.  It  is  built  on  a raised 
platform  of  stone  some  five  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  around. 
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It  consists  of  three  rooms,  a store,  and  a small  study  used  by  Mr.  Hooper. 
The  roof  is  of  Indian  tiles,  and  so  ventilated  that  even  should  they  become 
heated  the  warm  air  is  at  once  carried  off. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  change  apparent  in  the  settlement  was  in  the 
great  progress  made  in  the  work.  Everything  seemed  to  have  gone  forward. 
The  Church  is  organised,  and  the  services  arranged  and  carried  on  in  the 
most  regular  manner.  The  day  is  a very  full  one.  At  5.15  a. m.  the  bell  is 
rung  throughout  the  settlement.  At  5.45  it  is  once  more  sounded.  The 
interval  is  suffered  to  be  spent  in  prayer  and  quiet  before  God  in  the  home. 
At  the  second  bell  the  people  assemble  in  the  church  for  public  worship.  This 
service  usually  lasts  for  half  an  hour.  School  is  the  next  engagement.  I had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  children  during  school-hours,  in  company  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hooper.  I was  greatly  pleased  with  all  I saw.  The  repetition  of 
Scripture  was  quite  striking  in  the  evidence  which  it  gave  of  a close  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on  mainly 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Hooper  and  Miss  Wyatt.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  connexion  with  the  work  at  Jilore  is  the  band  of 
young  men  whom  Mr.  Hooper  is  training  for  evangelistic  work.  I do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  coast  part  of  the  Mission  that  so 
rejoices  my  heart  as  this  band  of  young  men.  Every  one,  and  there  are 
eight  of  them,  seems  thoroughly  in  earnest — eager  to  do  the  Master’s  work  at 
whatever  cost.  Rapidly  they  seem  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Mr.  Hooper’s  plan  is  to  give  them  regular  instruction  and 
systematic  training  continuously  until  next  year.  Then  he  proposes  to  launch 
them  forth  into  the  country  round  to  preach  and  to  testify  to  God’s  love  and 
grace.  I ask  for  very  earnest  prayer  on  behalf  of  these  young  men. 

Sunday,  August  13th,  was  a very  busy  but  yet  a very  happy  day.  Tho 
morning  service  commenced  at  nine  o’clock.  The  sight  that  greeted  me  as  I 
entered  the  newly  erected  church  was  a very  striking  and  interesting  one. 
The  Christians  were  all  dressed  in  white ; the  men  sitting  on  one  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  women  on  the  other.  Near  the  Communion  rails  was  a seat 
on  which  Gona  Andreas  and  those  who  are  recognised  as  teachers  were  sitting. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  church  was  the  harmonium,  at  which  Mrs.  Hooper 
presided. 

At  Jilore  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  administered  every  Sundayr 
and  the  Holy  Table  was,  as  usual,  covered  with  a fair  white  cloth.  The  service 
was  of  the  heartiest  description,  every  one  apparently  entering  into  it.  Gona, 
the  catechist,  read  the  lessons.  This  man  is  one  of  the  most  earnest,  faithful, 
and  self-denying  Christians  known  to  me  in  East  Africa.  His  stipend  as 
catechist  is  10  rupees  per  month,  but  regularly  he  gives  back  one-half  for 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  Early  and  late  he  is  at  work — always  about  his 
Master’s  business. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  in  the  work  at  Jilore  is  the  large 
number  of  communicants  compared  with  the  population.  Every  confirmed 
member  of  the  Church  is  a communicant.  Should  one  or  other  be  absent  at 
any  time,  the  cause  is  at  once  inquired  into.  If  sickness  has  been  the  cause, 
everything  is  done  that  is  possible  for  the  ailing  brother.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  cause  be  a spiritual  lapse,  spiritual  help  is  given,  and  no  effort  is 
spared  until  the  wanderer  is  brought  back  again.  On  August  13th,  thirty 
dear  members  of  the  flock  of  Christ  gathered  around  the  Table  of  the  Lord. 
As  I remembered  so  well  the  beginning  of  the  work  some  two  years  previously, 
I could  not  but  thank  and  praise  God  with  a very  full  heart. 

At  both  the  morning  and  evening  services  I preached,  and  Mr.  Hooper 
interpreted  for  me.  I also  took  the  afternoon  Bible-class.  On  each  of  these 
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occasions  the  hearers  seemed  to  listen  with  all  their  ears,  and  to  drink  in 
what  was  said.  I shall  not  readily  forget  Sunday,  August  13th,  at  Jilore. 

On  Monday  I spoke  to  Mr.  Hooper’s  hand  of  evangelists,  and  afterwards 
saw  the  confirmation  candidates.  The  examination  of  the  school  and  an 
address  to  the  teachers  filled  up  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

On  Tuesday,  August  15th,  I held  my  second  confirmation  at  Jilore.  The 
first  was  on  March  27th,  1892,  when  ten  candidates  were  presented.  On  this 
occasion,  eighteen  were  confirmed.  I believe  that  every  one  of  the  former 
band  is  living  a consistent  Christian  life.  Very  earnestly  indeed  do  I ask 
for  prayer  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  so  recently  confessed  Christ  as  God 
and  Saviour  in  confirmation.  A meeting  for  prayer  in  the  evening  concluded 
an  intensely  interesting  day. 

On  Thursday,  August  17th,  my  visit  to  Jilore  came  to  an  end.  Altogether 
I had  spent  five  days  in  this  remarkable  sphere  of  work.  Certainly  one  of 
its  distinguishing  features  is  the  completeness  of  its  organisation.  The  settle- 
ment is  governed  by  a Church  Council,  the  head  of  which  is  the  missionary 
in  charge  (Mr.  Hooper).  This  Council  consists  of  five  Church  members,  i.e., 
communicants,  whose  duties  are  set  forth  by  themselves  in  the  following 
term  8 : — 

(i.)  Remembering  that  we  have  been  put  in  trust  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
an  account  will  bo  asked  of  us  of  that  which  we  have  received,  it  behoves 
the  Council  to  see  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  every  day  in  the  villages  of 
the  Giriama.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Jilore. 

(ii.)  To  consider  the  question  of  any  one  wishing  to  build  in  our  village. 

(iii.)  To  make  regulations  for  the  village,  and  to  see  they  are  carried  out. 

(iv.)  To  appoint  two  men  to  count  the  Church  money  every  Sunday.  The 
Council  will  decide  how  the  money  shall  be  used. 

(v.)  All  offences  shall  be  brought  before*  the  Council. 

(vi.)  Caring  for  the  sick.  A Church  member  appointed  to  look  after  them, 
and  to  report  to  the  Council. 

(vii.)  To  see  that  all  in  the  village  attend  the  Church  services  every  day.  A 
member  appointed  to  inquire  after  those  who  absent  themselves  and  to  inform 
the  Council. 

(viii.)  To  attend  to  the  church  and  its  furniture,  and  to  see  to  the  repairs 
of  the  roof,  Ac. 

(ix.)  To  see  that  the  church  is  ready  swept  for  service,  and  that  the  people 
are  seated  properly  in  their  places ; that  strangers  are  not  left  standing,  but 
shown  seats  immediately.  A member  appointed  for  this  work. 

This  will,  I think,  serve  to  show  how  thoroughly  everything  is  supervised 
with  respect  to  the  Church ; but  in  addition  to  this  there  are  a number  of 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  village,  all  made  by  the 
Natives  themselves,  which  testify  to  the  reality  of  their  religious  convictions. 

I mentioned  in  the  beginning  that  the  young  men  had  volunteered  to  carry 
my  loads  for  me,  and  this  was  not  only  from  Melindi  to  Jilore,  about  sixteen 
miles,  but  from  Jilore  to  Rabai,  a distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  all  without 
recompense  of  any  kind.  They  did  it  because  of  their  love  to  their  Saviour, 
and  because  they  believed  that  by  so  doing  they  were  furthering  His  cause. 
Certainly  their  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  has  taught  me  a lesson,  as  I trust 
it  may  teach  many  others.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  visit  such  a work  as 
that  at  Jilore  without  learning  many  lessons.  The  energy  and  intensity  of  the 
convictions  of  the  workers  have  impressed  themselves  indelibly  on  the  lives  of 
the  members  of  the  Native  Church.  The  result  is  apparent  on  every  hand — 
in  the  church  ; in  the  school ; the  class  ; the  home ; the  field  and  the  road. 
May  God  greatly  bless  His  servants  in  their  faithful  labours ! May  the  Native 
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Church  he  built  up  and  established  in  the  faith,  and  many  go  forth  into  the 
country  round  to  tell  of  the  Christ  who  has  come,  and  who  is  to  come  again ! 

October  23rd,  1893. 

I open  my  letter  to  tell  you  of  the  sad  and  solemn  tidings  that  reached  us 
just  a fortnight  ago — the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Hooper  had  been  taken  from  us ! 
Humanly  speaking,  her  loss  is  simply  irreparable.  No  words  of  mine  can  truly 
tell  what  she  was  to  the  work  out  here.  Her  saintliness  and  holiness  of  life 
impressed  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  love  and  gentleness  won 
the  hearts  of  even  the  most  unimpressionable.  Her  faithful  witness  to  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  has  borne,  and  will  yet  bear  more  fruit  in  the  days  that 
are  to  come.  We  are  impoverished — terribly  impoverished  by  her  absence — 
but  richer,  unspeakably  richer,  by  her  life  and  noble  example.  The  box  of 
ointment  has  indeed  been  broken,  but  the  fragrance  is  all  around — the  fragrance 
of  a life  of  holy  living,  unwearied  toil  and  self-sacrificing  labour  in  the  cause 
of  Christ.  None  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mrs.  Hooper  will 
ever  forget  her.  As  we  thank  God  for  all  His  servants  departed  this  life  in 
His  faith  and  fear,  we  especially  thank  Him  for  Edith  Hooper.  Jilore  is 
indeed  bereaved  ! As  we  pray  for  him  who  has  lost  the  sharer  of  his  toils, 
and  the  partner  of  his  life,  as  we  ask  that  God  may  uphold  and  sustain  Mr. 
Douglas  Hooper  in  this  season  of  deep  sorrow,  let  us  also  pray  for  that  little 
flock  to  whom  Mrs.  Hooper  was  like  a nursing  mother  in  her  sweet  tenderness 
and  love — the  infant  Church  of  Jilore. 


LETTERS  FROM  HUDSON  BAY,  SASKATCHEWAN,  AND 
MACKENZIE  RIVER. 

HE  interesting  letters  given  below  are  from  three  only  of  the  many 
isolated  stations  of  the  North-West  America  Mission.  They 
will  servo  to  keep  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  remembrance 
in  the  solitude  and  wintry  regions  of  their  homes  in  the 
Great  Lone  Land.  Churchill,  from  which  the  Rev.  J.  Loft- 
house  writes,  is  the  most  northern  station  of  the  Moosonee  Diocese.  Mr. 
Lofthouse  has  laboured  there  since  1882,  and  Mrs.  Lofthouse  since  1886. 
The  health  of  both  has  lately  suffered,  indeed  Mrs.  Lofthouse  may  be  said  to 
be  a constant  sufferer,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  trials  which  they  bear  cheer- 
fully for  the  Lord’s  sake  that  medical  aid  is  not  procurable  without  a journey, 
impracticable  for  a lady,  of  some  200  miles,  or  a visit  to  this  country.  The 
baptism  of  the  firstfruits  at  this  station  from  among  the  Eskimo  will  be  read 
with  interest.  Mr.  Lofthouse’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Marble  Island  in  the 
summer  of  1892,  of  which  visit  this  baptism  is  a result,  will  be  found  in  the 
Intelligencer  for  last  March,  page  216. 

Devon,  in  the  Saskatchewan  Diocese,  is  the  station  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hines 
but  the  district  under  his  superintendence  is  an  extensive  one,  embracing  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  from  Cumberland,  and  even  farther  west,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  where  it  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Hines  has 
sent  a journal  of  his  work  during  two  years ; our  space  allows  of  our  pro- 
ducing a small  portion  relating  a visit  paid  in  the  winter  of  1892-3  to  the 
out-stations  west  and  south  of  Devon. 

Our  last  extracts  are  from  letters  sent  home  by  Bishop  Reeve.  At  the  end 
of  March,  the  Bishop  wrote  that  he  had  received  no  communications 
from  the  outside  world  for  over  seven  months.  A few  days  after 
writing,  however,  he  was  compensated  (1)  by  the  arrival  of  the  packet  with 
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over  a hundred  letters.  The  letter  of  the  Rev.  I.  0.  Stringer  given  below,  was 
written  to  the  Bishop,  and  forwarded  home  by  the  latter.  Mr.  Stringer 
went  up-country  with  the  Bishop  in  the  summer  of  1892.  He  is  a graduate 
of  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  and  was  admitted  in  that  city  to  deacon’s 
orders  by  Bishop  Reeve  before  starting  for  the  Mission.  He  offered  his 
services  for  work  among  the  Eskimo,  and  he  is  supported  by  funds  raised  in 
Eastern  Canada.  After  reaching  with  Bishop  Reeve  the  most  northern 
station  of  the  Mackenzie  River  diocese,  Fort  McPherson,  he  continued  his 
journey  in  the  company  of  an  officer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and 
another  gentleman  (Count  Sainville,  a Frenchman  engaged  in  exploring 
and  preparing  a new  map  of  that  region)  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  coast  of  Mackenzie  Bay.  He  left  Fort  McPherson  on  July  25th,  and 
returned  August  31st,  1892.  From  Bishop  Reeve’s  letter  of  August,  1893, 
with  which  our  extracts  conclude,  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Stringer 
made  a second  visit  to  Mackenzie  Bay  in  May  of  this  year,  and  that  he 
was  contemplating  starting  on  a third  visit  in  July,  after  the  Bishop  left  Fort 
McPherson.  Mr.  Marsh,  mentioned  by  the  Bishop,  is  another  student  of 
Wycliffe  College,  Toronto.  During  the  Bishop’s  short  stay  at  Peel  River, 
he  admitted  to  deacon’s  orders  the  first  Indian  of  those  Arctic  regions  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  Christ’s  Church. 


From  the  Rev . /.  Lofthouse , of  Churchill . 


Churchill,  August  8th,  1893. 

We  received  a heavy  blow  last  April 
in  the  news  of  the  death  of  oar  dear 
Bishop.  We  were  so  hoping  we  might 
possibly  see  him  at  Churchill  this 
summer,  but  God  knew  what  was  best. 
1 am  quite  sure  Bishop  Horden,  if  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  consider  only 
his  own  feelings,  would  have  wished  to 
die  as  he  did,  at  work  amongst  those 
he  loved  and  laboured  for  so  long.  He 
has  gained  his  reward ; not  his  the  loss, 
but  ours,  who  are  left  to  carry  on  the 
work  he  so  nobly  did.  May  his  suc- 
cessor be  a man  fall  of  power  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ! 

In  speaking  of  our  work  I will  take 
the  four  divisions  into  which  it  natu- 
rally falls  : Eskimo,  Chipewyan,  Cree, 
and  English. 

1.  Eskimo.  — The  work  amongst 
these  poor  people  has  gone  on  as  usual, 
slowly  but  steadily,  and  I trust  not 
without  results,  though  there  aro  not 
many  manifest  tokens  as  yet.  The 
seed  of  the  Word  of  God  is  taking  root, 
and  shall  bring  forth  abundant  fruit. 

Last  year,  on  my  return  from  Marble 
Island,  I brought  with  me  a youth 
about  sixteen.  Both  he  and  his  father 
were  most  anxious  for  me  to  take  him, 
though  I think  the  father’s  object  was 
to  get  all  he  could  by  the  boy’s  coming 
to  us.  The  lad  himself  had  no  such 
object ; he  was  really  and  truly  anxious 
to  be  taught  the  truth,  and  never  once 
during  his  stay  of  eleven  months  had 


we  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  soon 
learnt  to  read  Eskimo,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  over  his  books. 
Shortly  before  Christmas  a fairly  large 
party  of  Eskimo  came  in,  bat  only 
stayed  two  days  : I did  what  I could  for 
them  during  that  time;  as  usual  they 
were  very,  anxious  to  be  taught.  An- 
other large  party  came  in  the  latter  end 
of  March,  when,  unfortunately,  I was 
away  at  York  Factory.  I was  very 
sorry  to  miss  them,  for  some  of  them 
will  not  be  here  again  for  a year  or  two. 
I am  glad  to  say  my  Eskimo  boy  tried 
hard  to  take  my  place,  and  taught 
them  during  their  stay. 

In  May,  six  or  seven  families  of 
Eskimo  came  to  stay  about  six 
miles  away.  This  was  a very  small 
number,  but  most  of  those  who  have 
come  the  last  year  or  two  stayed  at 
Seal  River,  about  sixty  miles  away. 
During  the  summer  1 have  visited 
those  staying  near  as  often  as  possible, 
though  I was  unable  to  visit  them  so 
much  as  usual,  owing  to  my  time  being 
taken  up  in  painting  and  finishing  off 
our  new  church.  Whenever  I did  go 
I met  with  the  warmest  welcome,  and 
was  listened  to  with  great  eagerness. 

On  July  16th  I baptized  the  Es- 
kimo youth — my  first  Eskimo  bap- 
tism. He  has,  I believe,  a real  grasp  of 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  has 
already  shown  a desire  to  lead  others 
to  the  Saviour.  On  July  26th  he 
went  away  with  other  Eskimo,  and  will 
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go  inland,  where  he  will  meet  many 
who  never  yet  have  heard  anything  of 
the  Truth.  I trust  he  may  be  a power 
for  good.  He  did  not  wish  to  go  away, 
and  I would  willingly  have  kept 
him  another  year,  bat  his  father  would 
not  go  away  without  him,  and  I could 
not  keep  the  whole  family  here.  The 
boy  promised  to  return  next  May  with- 
out his  father ; he  will  then  stay  with 
us  until  August,  and  learn  more  of  the 
Truth.  In  time  he  will,  I hope,  become 
a teacher  amongst  his  people. 

Some  of  the  men  came  in  from  Seal 
River  just  after  the  others  left,  but 
only  stayed  one  day.  However,  I was 
able  to  spend  some  time  with  them 
teaching.  Looking  at  our  labours  for 
the  Eskimo,  I think  we  may  say  we 
have  cause  for  thankfulness  and  en- 
couragement in  the  work.  The  family 
I had  hoped  to  baptize  this  summer 
did  not  come  in,. though  the  man  was 
here  during  my  absence  at  York. 

2.  Chipewt/ans . — Work  amongst 
these  has  been  carried  on  as  formerly, 
and  I am  glad  to  say  many  of  them 
are  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  They  leave  Churchill  generally 
in  July;  in  November  a few  of  the 
men  come  in  for  their  winter’s  outfit, 
powder,  <&c. ; from  then  until  the  end 
of  April  nothing  is  seen  of  them  ; then 
they  come  in  and  stay  for  a few  days 
before  going  north  to  make  a goose- 
hunt.  This  spring,  I am  glad  to  say, 
more  Chipewyans  came  in  than  for  some 
time  past.  They  returned  from  the 
goose-hunt  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
we  began  daj'-school  for  the  children, 
and  regular  service  each  Sunday,  as 
well  as  during  the  week  when  they 
were  at  the  place.  During  their  stay 
we  baptized  three  children. 

In  May,  one  of  their  number,  an  old 
man,  u Chief  Factor,”  died  here.  He 
never  showed  any  very  great  interest 
in  spiritual  things,  though  always 
attending  our  services.  He  knew  the 
Truth,  and  was,  I believe,  trusting  in 
Jesus.  All  his  family,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  are  true  Christians, 
and  can  read  their  Chipewyan  New 
Testaments  far  better  than  many 
English  people  can  read,  and,  what  is 
better,  they  do  read  them.  When  the 
father  was  dying  he  told  his  sons  to 
ask  me  to  take  one  of  them  and  teaoh 
him  more  of  the  Book.  This  I hope 
to  do  when  the  ship  leaves,  keeping 
him  during  the  winter.  He  is  a bright 


youth,  and  will,  I trust,  make  a good 
teacher. 

3.  Crees. — We  have  only  a small 
band  ot'  Crees  here,  three  families 
having  left  two  years  ago  for  the  in- 
terior, but  during  the  summer  we  have 
regular  service  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  nearly  all  the  adults  are  com- 
municants. I am  sorry  to  say  that 
last  winter  they  suffered  greatly  from 
want  of  food.  They  got  no  deer,  and* 
fish  failing  them,  they  were  nearly 
starved  to  death.  Daring  my  absence 
at  York  Factory,  two  of  the  men  came 
in  for  food,  walking  three  days  without 
food ; after  resting  two  days  they  re- 
turned to  their  families  with  food. 
They  all  managed  to  reach  the  Fort  in 
May,  but  some  of  them  could  hardly 
walk,  and  looked  very  bad  indeed.  I 
am  thankful  to  say  they  are  now  quite 
well  and  strong.  One  family  lost  their 
youngest  child,  a baby,  not  directly 
from  starvation,  but  doubtless  greatly 
owing  to  this.  While  speaking  of 
work  amongst  the  Crees,  I must  men- 
tion that  in  March  I visited  York 
Factory,  walking  the  whole  distance, 
nearly  170  miles,  in  five  days  ; I spent 
Easter  there.  About  sixty  Indians 
came  in,  some  travelling  eighty  or  a 
hundred  miles.  About  forty  gathered 
around  the  Lord’s  Table,  and  it  was  a 
real  joy  to  meet  with  them  there. 
During  my  stay  we  had  ten  baptisms 
and  two  marriages.  I am  truly  thank- 
ful to  say  that  all  at  York  Factory  were 
well  off  for  food  during  the  winter, 
though  many  of  them  were  thankful  to 
receive  some  article  of  clothing. 

My  stay  was  prolonged  a fortnight, 
and  m order  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
we  pushed  on,  and  got  back  in  four 
days.  No  one  in  England  can  conceive 
what  walking  forty-two  or  forty-three 
miles  for  four  consecutive  days  on  snow- 
shoes  means,  and  at  night  sleeping 
under  a tree  with  the  sky  for  a cover- 
ing. My  feet  were  so  much  blistered 
that  for  nearly  a week  I could  only 
hobble  around. 

4.  English. — This  is  the  last  in  our 
work,  but  I consider  it  by  no  means 
the  least,  as  all  our  Fort  people  are 
country-born,  though  not  Indians  or 
Eskimo,  and  have  such  a power  for 
good  or  evil  with  those  who  come  in 
from  time  to  time.  I am  thankful  to 
say  their  influence  is  a good  one  at 
present.  We  have  regular  Sunday 
service,  once  a day  in  summer  and 
twice  in  winter,  together  with  Sunday- 
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school,  men  and  women’s  Bible-classes, 
and  classes  daring  the  week  in  winter. 
Every  one  comes  regularly  to  church 
and  classes,  and  nearly  all  the  adults 
are  communicants. 

We  have  day-school  all  the  year 
round,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty;  this  is  exclusive  of  either 
Indians  or  Eskimo,  and  there  is  not 
now  a child  over  six,  or  an  adult,  that 
cannot  read,  whereas  when  we  came  in 

From  the  Rev . J. 

I left  home  on  December  30th,  1892, 
for  my  winter  visitation  of  the  Missions 
south  and  west  of  Devon.  I started  with 
one  man  and  five  dogs  and  one  sleigh. 
We  expected  to  make  Birch  River 
Settlement  about  sunset  the  same  even- 
ing, but,  owing  to  the  deep  snow,  we 
did  not  arrive  until  10.30  p.m.  My 
man  had  to  walk  before  the  dogs  on 
snow-shoes  the  whole  of  the  way,  and 
I followed  the  dogs,  sometimes  walking 
on  snow-shoes  and  sometimes  without. 

I have  unfortunately  a broken  toe,  and 
the  second  joint  is  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  foot,  and  as  the 
snow-shoe  is  carried  by  a band  across 
the  top  of  the  toes,  I find  my  poor 
broken  toe  greatly  in  the  way,  as  it 
very  soon  becomes  sore  with  the  chafing 
of  the  band.  The  people  at  Birch 
River  are  half-breeds;  they  speak 
nothing,  however,  but  Cree.  They  are 
about  the  most  respectable  of  my 
parishioners.  I had  service  with  them 
in  the  morning  and  gave  Holy  Com- 
munion to  twelve ; offertory,  $3'50. 

Left  after  dinner  for  Cumberland, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  further 
west.  The  roads  on  this  part  of  the 
journey  were  much  worse  than  those 
between  Devon  and  Birch  River,  owing 
to  some  horses  having  been  used  on 
the  road.  The  horse  being  so  much 
heavier  than  either  man  or  dog,  breaks 
through  the  snow,  and  so  spoils  the 
fiat  surface  on  the  top ; our  poor  dogs 
were  not  able  to  go  either  so  fast  or  so 
easily  in  consequence.  We,  with  our 
snow-shoes,  managed,  however,  to  keep 
safely  on  the  top. 

I spent  two  nights  and  Sunday  (New 
Years  Day)  with  Mr.  Cook.  The  morn- 
ing congregation  was  good,  forty-three 
partaking  of  Holy  Communion ; offer- 
tory, $4*90.  In  the  afternoon  visited 
three  sick  people  in  as  many  different 
houses,  and  gave  them  Holy  Com- 
munion at  their  request. 

The  following  day  I started  for  the 


1886  hardly  one  could  do  so  with  any 
understanding. 

P.S. — I have  just  received  a letter 
from  the  Rev.  W.  Dick,  of  Trout  Lake  ; 
he  writes  hopefully  of  his  work  there, 
though  he  has  had  much  sickness  in 
bis  own  family.  He  says : “ There  have 
been  fourteen  baptisms  and  two  mar- 
riages since  Judo,  1892.  Services  are 
carried  on  as  usual.” 

Hines,  of  Devon. 

mountain,  which  is  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Cumberland.  (There  is  only 
one  mountain  in  this  district,  the  Pas 
Mountain,  which  is  frequently  styled 
“the  mountain.”)  As  the  Indians  have 
no  fish  at  that  reserve,  I had  to  take 
fish  with  me  as  food  for  the  dogs,  and 
I had  to  engage  an  extra  man,  three 
dogs,  and  sleigh  to  take  this  load.  The 
new  man,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  took  the  lead  on  snow- 
shoes;  then  the  extra  train;  followed  by 
my  man,  running,  cracking  his  whip, 
and  Bhouting,  “ Marche,  awas  much’- 
utimwuk,”  which  is  equivalent  to  44  Go 
on,  flee,  bad  dogs/  This  man  also  had 
on  snow-shoes.  Next  to  him  came  my 
own  train,  which  consisted  of  a flat 
sleigh  with  parchment  sides,  and  called 
a 44  cariole ;”  it  was  drawn  by  five  dogs, 
and  was  loaded  with  my  bedding  and 
food  for  the  three  of  us.  The  foundation 
of  the  cariole  extends  about  two  feet 
beyond  the  parchment  frame.  Ou  this 
the  food  for  the  trip  is  generally 
secured  when  the  missionary  rides,  but 
on  this  occasion  the  roads  were  too 
heavy  to  admit  of  my  riding  all  the 
time,  so  I ran  behind,  occasionally 
jumping  on  to  the  tail-end  above  de- 
scribed, to  rest  my  legs.  As  my  dogs 
were  very  poor  creatures,  I had  con- 
stantly to  be  either  cracking  my  whip 
or  shouting,  44  Go  on,  flee,  bad  dogs, 
in  Cree,  of  course,  as  the  dogs,  like  the 
rest  of  my  parishioners,  only  under- 
stand Cree. 

We  camped  for  the  night  in  the  open- 
air,  making  our  beds  ou  the  snow.  We 
camped  in  a bluff  of  pine-wood,  so  had 
no  lack  of  firewood.  It  began  snowing 
about  eight,  and  continued  until  day- 
break next  morning.  We  got  up  at 
2.30,  and,  after  drinking  a cup  of  hot  tea, 
got  on  our  way  by  3 a.m.,  and  reached 
first  band  of  Indians  at  daybreak. 
After  breakfa(t,  had  a meeting  with 
all  those  at  home.  We  had  a nioe 
service,  twelve  partaking  of  Holy  Com- 
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munion,  one  man  and  eleven  women ; desired.  I promised  to  send  them 
nearly  all  the  men  were  away  at  the  some  copies  of  the  Cree  Gospels, 
other  branch  of  the  reserve,  twelve  I left  at  3 a.m.  next  day — it  was 
miles  further  on.  very  dark  and  snowing ; reached  Pine 

About  noon  I started  for  the  other  Bluff,  another  winter  encampment, 
branch,  known  as  Red  Earth  or  Red  about  noon.  Here  I had  another  very 
Mud.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Red  happy  time.  I gave  Communion  to 
Mud  Indians  are  Heathen,  but  all  are  twelve  in  one  house  where  we  had  our 

listeners — I might  almost  say  cate-  service.  All  joined  heartily  in  the  ser- 

chumens.  I found  on  my  arrival  that  vice.  After  this  I visited  two  sick 
the  Heathen  councillor  had  arranged  people  in  their  houses.  The  first  was 
with  his  people  that  a house  should  be  a woman  who  had  been  a communicant 

lent  for  Christian  services  whenever  before,  bat  was  now  too  ill  to  walk, 

any  of  the  Christian  Indians  from  the  Her  husband  joined  her  in  the  Com- 
other band  came  over  to  give  them  munion  service. 

Christian  instruction.  I held  service  I next  was  driven  over  to  a solitary 
in  this  house,  which  was  simply  crowded  house,  about  two  miles  away,  to  give  a 
with  very  attentive  listeners.,  the  conn-  young  woman  her  first  Communion.  I 
cillor  oeing  one  of  the  audience.  The  was  much  struck  with  her  manner  and 
Christian  Indian  men  from  the  other  appearance.  She  has  been  a cripple 
band,  were  of  course,  present,  and  helped  for  seven  or  eight  years,  having  no  use 
to  swell  the  numbers.  The  thirteen  in  her  legs  and  back,  but  her  bright 
who  partook  of  Communion  here,  were  and  cheery  face  did  not  bespeak  much 
composed  of  some  Christians  who  lived  present  pain,  nor  showed  any  signs  of 
at  Red  Mud  and  some  from  Shoal  complaint.  She  was  perfectly  happy, 
Lake.  Offertory,  $5*75.  and  answered  all  my  questions  heartily 

I left  next  morning  at  six  o’clock  for  and  thoroughly.  She  said  she  loved 
Sturgeon  River.  This  place  is  not  a the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aud  was  look- 
regular  settlement,  but  a winter  en-  ing  forward  to  the  time  when  she 

campment,andi8  situated  about  seventy  should  see  Him  in  Glory.  This  poor 

miles  west  of  Cumberland.  Here  I young  woman,  although  so  crippled, 
took  the  Indians  by  surprise,  as  they  was  a model  of  neatness  in  dress  and 
had  not  received  my  message  to  say  I cleanliness  of  person.  The  offertory  at 
would  be  at  their  encampment  that  Pine  Bluff  was  altogether  $5*50.  The 
evening.  We  reached  this  place  about  next  day  we  were  on  the  road  by  3 a.m. 
3 p.m.  and  visited  all  the  houses.  After  and  reached  Cumberland  by  noon,  a 
the  men  had  returned  from  their  day’s  distance  of  thirty-five  miles, 

hunting,  our  service  began ; ten  partook  Spent  a few  hours  there,  and  then 

of  the  Communion.  The  people  asked  pressed  on  to  spend  Sunday  at  Birch 

for  a supply  of  books,  as  they  were  River,  which  place  we  reached  at  8.30 
anxious  to  keep  up  their  regular  Sun-  p.m.  I spent  all  Sunday  there.  The 
day  services,  but  owing  to  a lack  of  congregation  was  composed  principally 
books,  they  had  been  unable  to  con-  of  women,  there  being  only  two  men 
tinue  these  services.  I reminded  them  present  besides  myself  and  my  man. 
that  they  could  always  assemble  for  This  fact  at  once  suggested  the  six- 
extempore  prayer  and  reading  of  God’s  teenth  chapter  of  Acts  for  a lesson,  and 
Word.  They  then  told  me  that  it  was  the  thirteenth  verse  for  my  text, 
portions  of  that  Word  they  so  much  I reached  home  on  January  9th. 

From  the  Rev.  1 . 0.  Stringer , of  Peel  River . 

I was  in  a large  canoe  (birch-bark)  tiresome  sitting  all  day  in  a cramped 
paddled  by  an  Indian  (Tukudh)  and  a position,  bat  I got  used  to  it.  Then 
naif-breed,  and  we  had  about  three  sometimes  it  would  rain,  and  sometimes 
hundred  pounds  of  provisions,  bedding,  it  was  wiady.  We  had  to  lie  over  a 
and  other  necessaries ; so  when  we  few  days  on  the  trip  on  account  of 
started  out  the  edges  were  only  a few  storms,  but  generally  we  had  beautiful 
inches  above  the  water.  We  had  to  be  weather.  Two  or  tnree  times  we  had 
careful  not  to  upset  in  the  water.  That  to  cross  rough  stretches  of  water,  and 
was  the  first  thing  I had  to  learn,  viz.,  were  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  but 
to  sit  quietly  and  to  get  in  and  out  of  £ had  a careful  steersman,  and  we 
the  canoe  carefully.  It  was  sometimes  came  out  safely.  We  often  had  to 
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go  ashore  and  empty  oar  canoe,  and 
gum  the  places  where  the  water  leaked 
through. 

We  made  two  caches  of  provisions  for 
the  return  journey,  one  about  seventy 
miles  down  the  river,  the  other  within 
a day’s  journey  of  the  Eskimo  village. 
The  first  was  m a good  place  up  the 
side  of  a tree,  but  where  we  left  the 
second  the  trees  do  not  grow,  so  we  made 
& tripod  of  three  sticks  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  hung  the  bag 
containing  the  eatables  on  this  upon  the 
bank,  well  out  of  sight,  as  we  thought. 
Each  cache  consisted  of  an  oiled  bag  in 
which  were  placed  flour,  dried  meat, 
beans,  rice,  tea,  Ac.  We  had  a net 
with  us  which  supplied  us  with  fish  as 
we  needed  them,  and  we  also  shot  some 
ptarmigan.  Before  we  separated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  Mr.  Hodgson  gave 
me  George  Greenland,  the  Eskimo,  in 
lace  of  Kenneth  Stewart,  the  half- 
reed. George  wanted  to  come  with 
me,  and  was  a very  great  help. 

We  reached  the  “ Husky v village 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
August  4th.  The  village  is  situated  on 
a peninsula  on  the  mainland,  east  of 
Richard’s  Island.  We  went  in  a 
sort  of  inlet  to  reach  it.  In  summer 
time  the  “ Huskies  ” live  in  leather  or 
canvas  tents.  These  are  built  in  a 
row  along  the  water's  edge.  As  we 
paddled  up  the  inlet  a young  man  came 
out  in  a haiyah  bringing  an  invitation 
from  one  of  the  chiefs  named  Towaa- 
chink  (Squint  Eye)  to  go  to  his  tent. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  staying 
there,  so  as  we  had  a tent  with  us,  we 
paddled  up  past  the  village  and  pitched 
our  tent  about  two  hundred  yarns  away 
from  the  nearest  camp.  The  men  were 
all  out  hunting  whales,  but  the  women 
and  children  soon  came  around  and 
gazed  at  the  strange  white  man.  I 
shook  hands  all  round,  and  gazed  at 
them.  The  chief  soon  came,  too,  and 
we  had  a cop  of  tea  together  and  a chat. 
In  the  evening  the  men  came  in.  They 
had  had  a successful  day's  hunt,  and 
hauled  home  many  whales.  The  whales 
they  catch  here  are  the  white  whales, 
averaging  from  8 to  15  feet  in  length, 
and  very  stout.  These  they  cut  up  into 
about  six  pieces ; then  they  skin  these 
pieces,  and  put  the  fat  or  blubber  into 
bags,  and  hang  up  the  meat  to  dry, 
first  cutting  it  thin.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  women.  The  fins  and  tails  seem 
to  be  considered  delicious,  and  are  eaten 


raw.  Some  of  the  fat  and  meat  is 
stowed  away  in  caches  for  winter  use. 
These  caches  are  merely  holes  in  the 
ground  about  five  feet  deep,  sometimes 
lined  with  logs,  but  generally  without 
any  lining  except  the  frost.  The  whale- 
meat  becomes  very  strong  after  being 
in  these  for  awhile  in  the  summer,  and 
then  it  is  ready  to  eat.  One  day,  sitting 
in  one  of  the  tents  while  the  Huskies 
were  having  one  of  their  many  meals, 
I was  given  a delicious  piece  of  fin — at 
least,  by  the  way  the  Natives  were 
devouring  it  I thought  it  must  be 
delicious.  I cut  off  a very  small  piece 
and  put  it  into  my  mouth.  The  Hus- 
kies were  watching  to  see  how  I would 
like  it.  I slipped  the  rest  into  my 
pocket,  and  after  awhile  slyly  got  that 
piece  out  of  my  mouth.  I suppose 
they  thought  I had  eaten  some,  but  I 
had  not,  and  I nearly  lost  my  dinner  in 
the  bargain.  The  thought  of  that 
delicious  whale-fin  haunted  me  for 
day 8.  But  then  it  was  raw,  and  had 
been  pickled  in  a cache  for  several 
days.  That  night  I boiled  what  I had 
in  my  pocket.  It  went  a little  better, 
but  1 gave  up  whale-fin  and  stuck  to 
fish  and  ptarmigan. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  men  came 
home,  they  all  came  over  to  our  camp, 
and  I had  to  treat  them  to  tea.  We 
sat  around  the  fire  while  the  kettle 
boiled,  and  then  I told  them  what  I had 
come  for ; some  of  them  thought  I was 
a fur-trader,  but  I told  them  I had 
nothing  to  trade  and  nothing  to  give 
away.  I then  told  them  the  Gospel 
story.  They  all  listened  very  atten- 
tively, and  said  they  would  come  back 
the  next  night.  I did  not  get  to  bed 
until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
pretty  well  tired  in  body  and  mind. 
There  was  no  darkness  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  but  we  generally  got  to  bed 
about  twelve  o’clock. 

Taking  it  all  round,  I had  a pretty 
pleasant  summer.  Of  course,  there 
were  many  disagreeable  things,  but 
then  I was  expecting  them.  Every 
day  George  and  I would  go  round  to 
the  tents  and  have  a talk  with  the 
people.  Often  they  would  gather  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  a 
camp,  and  I would  tell  them  about 
God  and  all  He  has  done  for  us. 

Many  of  them  know  nothing  about 
God  or  heaven.  They  would  often 
become  interested.  What  are  hardships 
or  sacrifice  of  the  many  pleasures  of 
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civilised  life  compared  with  the  honour 
of  being  the  one  to  bring  the  Glad 
Tidings  to  these  poor  people  P 

One  evening,  when  I was  speaking 
to  them  around  the  camp  fire,  and 
telling  them  of  what  Jesus  had  done 
for  them,  one  man  said, 44  Tell  us  about 
that.  That  is  good  news.”  After 
awhile  an  old  man,  the  oldest  in  the 
village,  I imagine,  exclaimed, 44  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  white  people  that  we  did  not 
know  this  before.  We  have  seen  them 
a long  time  now,  and  they  have  never 
taught  us  this.”  Would  any  of  you, 
dear  friends,  wish  me  to  be  in  any  place 
but  here  while  these  people  remain  and 
grow  old  and  die  without  even  the 
chance  of  learning  about  God,  and  what 
He  has  done  for  us  and  for  them  P If 
I had  but  one  year  to  live,  I think  I 
should  like  to  spend  it  telling  the 
Eskimo  of  Jesus  and  His  love. 

I felt  much  encouragement  about  the 
work  and  the  prospects  for  the  future. 
The  main  cause  of  trouble  was  my  re- 
fusal to  give  presents.  The  priest  had 
been  giving  them  presents,  mostly 
needles  and  sweeties,  and  of  course 
many  remarks  of  comparison  reached 
my  ears  through  my  men.  I could 
notice  a growing  dissatisfaction,  and 
for  a few  days  everything  seemed  going 
against  me.  My  men  were  dis- 
couraged, and  stayed  with  reluctance. 

I could  not  blame  them.  It  was  only 
a determined  sense  of  duty  that  kept 
me  there.  But  during  those  dark  days 
I was  drawn  nearer  to  God  than  ever 
before,  and  got  some  wonderful  assur- 
ances from  His  Word  that  made  me 
hope. 

There  was  another  young  chief  named 
Takochikina,  who  showed  me  much 
kindness  at  first,  and  I was  much  in 
his  tent.  One  day  when  I went  to 
visit  him,  he  told  me  he  did  not  think 

From  Bishop  Reeve , 

Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie  River , 
Augvst  2 nd}  1893. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  news  of 
our  Eskimo  Mission.  It  is  with  much 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that 
I am  able  to  report  that  a very  en- 
couraging beginning  has  been  made. 
Air.  Stringer,  as  you  will  remember, 
spent  a while  at  one  of  their  villages 
last  summer.  He  went  more  with  the 
intention  of  showing  the  sincerity  of 
Axis  professed  object  than  with  the  hope 
of  doing  much  good.  He  received  a 


I should  stay  any  longer.  It  was  no 
use.  I was  not  giving  presents.  This 
seemed  a finishing  blow,  for  I had 
hoped  much  from  this  man.  George 
was  with  me  at  the  time.  After  a 
silent  prayer  I spoke  a few  earnest 
words  to  him,  telling  him  to  be  careful 
how  he  interpreted  what  I said,  and 
trying  to  make  him  realise  that  he,  too, 
was  working  for  a Greater  Master. 
Then  I told  the  chief  why  I was  there, 
that  I had  come  a long  distance  to  try 
to  tell  them  what  would  do  them 
good,  and  of  how  great  importance  it 
was  compared  with  the  few  presents 
they  expected  of  me,  which  I was  unable 
to  give.  He  thought  awhile  without 
saying  anything,  and  then  invited  me 
into  his  private  sleeping-tent.  He 
spread  a rug  for  me,  and  we  three  sat 
down.  Then  he  said  he  wanted  to 
know  more  about  those  things  I had 
been  telling  them  of.  He  wished  to  go 
to  heaven  when  he  died,  and  would 
like  to  know  the  way.  I had  a long 
talk  with  him;  told  him  the  Gospel 
story  simply,  and  he  seemed  pleased. 
From  that  day  things  changed.  All 
were  more  friendly,  and  the  remaining 
day  8 were  comparatively  pleasant. 
The  next  week  when  we  were  leaving 
for  the  fort,  he  expressed  the  wish  that 
I would  come  back  soon.  His  last 
words,  as  we  paddled  out  from  the 
shore,  were  to  be  sure  to  come  back 
soon  ; that  he  did  not  want  the  priest* 
he  wanted  me  to  be  minister  for  those 
Eskimo.  I do  not  know  what  the 
final  result  will  be,  but  I have  great 
hopes  for  the  future.  I trust  all 
who  read  these  lines  will  pray  for  an 
abundant  blessing  on  the  work,  and 
that  God  may  guide  every  step  that  is 
taken,  and  every  humble  effort  made 
by  His  servant  for  the  evangelization 
ot  the  Eskimo  of  Mackenzie  River. 

of  Mackenzie  River. 

kind  welcome,  but  as  he  steadily  re- 
fused to  give  presents,  he  was  told 
that  he  was  not  wanted,  and  for  a time 
he  felt  much  discouraged  and  almost 
disheartened.  At  length,  however, 
things  took  a turn  for  the  better,  and 
when  he  was  leaving,  the  young  chief 
gave  him  a very  cordial  invitation  to 
visit  them  again  and  to  stay  with  him. 
This  he  was  not  able  to  do  during  the 
winter,  but  it  was  his  intention  to  go 
about  the  20th  of  last  month,  and  I ex- 
pect he  is  there  now. 
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In  April,  after  paying  a visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wallis  at  Rampart  House, 
he  started  for  Herschel  Island,  reached 
there  on  May  1st,  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  captains  of  the  whaling 
vessels,  and  stayed  with  them  three 
weeks.  A party  of  Eskimo  were  living 
near,  whom  he  visited  day  by  day,  and 
tried  to  instruct  in  the  first  principles 
of  Christianity.  He  speaks  of  them  as 
being  superior  to  those  farther  east, 
being  more  peaceful,  honest,  and 
cleanly.  On  May  21st  he  left  ‘the 
ships  to  return  to  Peel  River.  The 
journey,  partly  over  the  ice  and  partly 
by  water,  occupied  about  three  weeks. 
He  accompanied  a family  of  Eskimo, 
and  being  thrown  entirely  among  them, 
made  better  progress  in  the  language 
than  he  had  clone  hitherto,  and  by  tne 
time  they  reached  the  Fort  was  able  to 
talk  with  them  pretty  freely. 

More  than  a hundred  of  them  con- 
gregated at  the  Fort  in  the  spring, 
but  most  of  them  had  taken  their  de- 
parture by  the  time  that  I arrived, 
July  14th.  The  two  chiefs  and  several 
other  families  remained,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  see  them  assemble  in 
church  for  worship,  and  to  hear  them 
repeat  the  Lord's  and  another  prayer 
they  were  learning,  and  join  in  two 
simple  hymns.  I addressed  them 
through  the  interpreter,  and  some  of 
my  remarks  drew  forth  audible  assent 
from  some  of  the  men.  Mr.  Stringer 
seems  to  have  quite  won  their  confi- 
dence. They  go  m and  out  of  his  room 
freely,  and  are  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  As  above  intimated,  he  pur- 
posed returning  with  them  to  the  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
and  from  there  he  thought  of  going 
along  the  coast  westward,  staying  a 
little  time  at  each  village  en  route , and 
of  spending  some  weeks  at  Herschel 
Island  before  returning  to  Peel  River. 

There  is  nothing  very  striking,  per- 
haps, in  ail  this,  but  I am  sure  you 
will  rejoice  with  us  that  God  has  so  far 
blessed  our  efforts  and  afforded  us  so 
much  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Pray  with  us  that  His  Spirit  may  move 
mightily  amongst  them  to  convince 
them  of  sin,  and  to  lead  them  to  Him 
who  loves  them  and  gave  Himself  for 
them. 

Another  interesting  item  i9  the  or- 
dination of  John  Ttssiettia,  the  first 


of  these  northern  Indians  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  ministry ; interesting 
also  as  having  taken  place  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  He  has  been  a Chris- 
tian leader  for  some  years,  and  his 
humility,  quiet  Christian  conduct,  and 
diligence  in  teaching,  recommended 
him  to  the  higher  office  of  deacon.  I 
felt  it  a great  privilege  to  have,  the 
honour  of  ordaining  him.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  at  St  Matthew’s 
Church,  Peel  River.  Mr.  Stringer  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  service  was  partly  in  English 
and  partly  in  Indian,  the  Archdeacon 
taking  most  of  it,  and  interpreting  for 
me.  The  church  was  filled  with  In- 
dians, Eskimo,  and  a few  Whites.  Your 
heart  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen 
the  reverent  and  earnest  attention  dis- 
played throughout,  and  to  have  heard 
the  hearty  way  in  which  the  Indians 
joined  in  their  part  of  the  service,  and 
to  have  knelt  with  some  dozen  of  them 
at  the  Lord’s  Table.  It  was  a solemn 
time,  and  one  felt  that  it  was  good  to 
be  there.  I preached  upon  the  words, 
“ Be  ye  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

It  is  probable  that  John  will  be  at 
La  Pierre’s  House  part  of  this  winter. 
We  have  bought  the  buildings  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  who  have 
abandoned  the  place.  It  is  in  Bishop 
Bompas’s  diocese,  being  to  the  west  of  the 
mountains,  but  the  Indians  are  practi- 
cally in  mine,  and  are  numbered 
amongst  those  at  Peel  River.  I must 
not  forget  to  say  that  he  is  supported 
by  St.  James’s  Church,  Bath  (Rev.  P. 
W.  G.  Filled),  which  raises  60/.  a year 
by  120  subscribers  of  2d.  a week,  and 
10Z.  from  the  Sunday-school. 

I must  also  mention  that  for  the 
present  Bishop  Bompas  and  I have 
agreed  to  consider  Herschel  Island 
as  in  my  diocese,  and  under  Mr. 
Stringer’s  charge. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  to  be  ordained  deacon 
on  Sunday  next  (d.v.),  after  which 
he  will  go  to  Hay  River  to  start  a 
new  Mission  there.  I hope  to  have 
more  to  write  about  his  work  next 
time,  but  may  say  here  that  both  my 
Canadian  auxiliaries  are  excellent  men 
and  I am  highly  favoured  in  having 
two  such  co-workers. 
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West  Aerica. 


HE  Eevs.  W.  J.  Humphrey  and  T.  J.  Dennis  arrived  at  Freetown 
at  the  end  of  October.  Mr.  Dennis  is  assigned  to  the  Niger  Mission, 
but  he  will  continue  for  awhile  at  Sierra  Leone  to  render  assistance 


at  Fourah  Bay  College. 


Letters  have  been  received  from  members  of  both  the  West  Africa  parties 
who  sailed  in  November.  Bishop  Phillips  and  the  Rev.  H.  Tugwell,  who  sailed 
in  the  Bonny  on  November  11th,  reached  Sierra  Leone  on  the  28th,  having  had 
fair  weather  and  enjoyed  many  mercies.  Bishops  Hill  and  Oluwole  and  tbe 
large  party  accompanying  them  in  the  Lagos , who  sailed  November  22nd,  reached 
Grand  Canary  on  the  29th.  They  also  had  an  excellent  passage,  although  when 
they  left  Liverpool  a heavy  gale  was  blowing.  Bishop  Hill  writes  “ We  have 


a full  ship,  some  forty-six  passengers.  The  services  have  been  well  attended, 
better  I think,  than  I have  ever  experienced  before.  It  is  one  of  my  greatest 
joys,  and  I think  it  is  true  of  us  all,  to  have  the  happy  privilege  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  on  board  ship.  It  is  a grand  opportunity  for  testimony;  you  are  so 
closely  watched,  and  the  life  of  victory  over  weakness  by  His  all-sufficient  grace 
is  clearly  seen,  to  His  praise  and  glory.  I am  sure  you  would  be  most  thankful 


if  you  could  see  the  very  many  most  excellent  gifts  and  graces  manifested  in  the 
lives  of  our  band  of  missionaries.  We  do  thank  God  for  giving  us  such  helpers.” 
A new  wing  to  the  Annie  Walsh  Memorial  School,  which  has  been  under 


construction  for  some  time,  was  opened  on  October  18th.  The  celebrations  of 


the  day  commenced  with  a Communion  Service  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  con- 
ducted by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  Archdeacon  Bobbin,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Humphrey,  when  thirty  were  present.  The  Bishop  gave  an  address  on  woman’s 
work  and  influence  from  the  text,  “ She  hath  done  what  she  could.”  At  3.30  p.m. 
a procession  was  formed,  and  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  white  dresses  and  red 
sashes,  followed  by  the  Visiting  Committee,  marched  from  the  old  building  to 
the  new  large  hall,  singing,  “ Jesus,  high  in  glory.”  Then  a meeting  was  held, 
prefaced  by  a short  service  of  prayer  and  praise.  Miss  Dunkley,  the  Lady 
Principal,  sends  the  following  account  of  this  meeting : — 


It  is  impossible  to  give  a full  ac- 
count of  the  addresses;  the  speakers 
laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  girls,  in  the  truest  and  widest 
sense  of  the  word — the  training  of 
heart  and  head  and  hand,  and  the 
building  up  of  character.  Parents  were 
urged  to  co-operate  with  school-teachers 
by  taking  an  interest  in  their  children’s 
work,  and  seeking  to  influence  their 
conduct  by  good  example,  and  were 
reminded  that  they  were  responsible 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren. Woman’s  work,  and  her  place 
in  the  home  and  in  society,  were  also 
spoken  on.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey 
gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  school,  tracing  it  back  many  years 
before  its  development  into  the  “ Annie 
Walsb,”  to  the  time  when  Miss  Morris 
began  a school  for  girls  at  Regent;  the 
removal  of  the  school  to  Kissey,  under 
Miss  Hehlen,  and  from  thence  to  Free- 


town, to  a house  not  very  far  from  the 
resent  Annie  Walsh  Memorial  School, 
n 1849,  Miss  Sass  arrived,  and  evi- 
dently a new  start  was  made.  About 
1860,  the  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Walsh,  of 
Warminster,  gave  2500£.  in  memory  of 
their  daughter  Annie  (who  had  recently 
died),  and  with  this  money  the  present 
(or  old)  building  was  erected,  and  re- 
ceived the  name, “Annie Walsh  Memo- 
rial School.”  The  names  of  some  who 
have  worked  in  the  school  were  men- 
tioned, among  them  those  of  Miss 
Caspari,  Miss  Shoard,  Miss  Young, 
Miss  Bywater,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton, 
Miss  Ansell,  and  Miss  Henderson. 
Notice  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  African  assistant  teacher  waa 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  Crow- 
ther,  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Nicol : it  was  regretted  that,  through 
sickness,  neither  of  these  could  be 
present. 
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A third  revision  of  the  Yoraba  Bible  is  about  to  be  commenced,  the  Rev.  J. 
y email  writes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  edition  more  portable  than  the  present 
one,  which  consists  of  four  volumes,  will  be  published. 

The  S.P.C.K.  lias  generously  made  a block  grant  of  2001.  to  Bishop  Oluwole 
to  enable  him  to  give  small  sums,  not  exceeding  in  any  single  case  25/.,  towards 
the  erection  of  school-churches  in  the  Ijebu  Country. 

The  Lagos  Church  Missions  Association  employs  altogether  fourteen  agents, 
all  laymen,  viz.  three  at  Badagry  and  its  neighbourhood,  two  in  Iganmu  district, 
one  at  Igbogun,  one  at  Isagabedo,  and  seven  in  the  Ijebu  Country — at  Ijebu  Ode, 
Sagamn,  Iperu,  Ikorodu,  and  Eke.  The  sums  raised/Luring  1892  amounted  to 
about  430 J. 

A “ Church  of  England  School  Society  ” has  been  formed  at  Abeokuta,  with  a 
“ School  Board/*  the  funds  of  which  will  be  derived  from  donations,  church 
collections,  and  grants-in-aid.  The  Board  will  make  grants  to  schools  on  the 
results  ascertained  by  examination  by  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Board, 
grants  towards  building  and  repairs  of  schools,  grants  where  necessary  towards 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  grants  to  encourage  religious  study  by  the  teachers  and 
scholars. 

Persia. 

The  Rev.  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall  baptized  a Jewess,  the  wife  of  a converted  Jew, 
belonging  to  the  C.M.S.  congregation,  in  September.  The  Najif&b&d  cate- 
chumens (see  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Stileman’s  letter  in  Intelligencer  for  July,  1893, 
page  612)  have  had  to  endure  persecution  for  Christ’s  sake.  They  meet  every 
Sabbath  for  prayer  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  number.  Mr.  Tisiall  says,  “The 
old  word  1 brethren  ’ is  becoming  as  common  among  us  here  as  it  was  in  New 
Testament  times,  and  its  meaning  is  thoroughly  appreciated.” 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  and  Mrs.  Stileman,  who  reached  London  on  November  1st,  had 
an  anxious  journey  from  Julfa  to  Bushire,  as  cholera  was  raging  in  several  of  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed.  Providentially  they  escaped  quarantine 
detention  in  the  burning  plain  of  Bushire.  Had  they  arrived  one  day  later,  they 
would  have  been  subjected  to  a delay  of  fifteen  days. 

A severe  epidemic  of  cholera  prevailed  at  Baghdad  during  the  autumn.  Dr. 
H.  M.  and  Mrs.  Sutton  were  mercifully  preserved  from  it.  Many  opportunities 
of  ministering  to  the  people  in  their  district  were  afforded. 

North  India. 

Mr.  J.  Monro,  C.B.,  with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Monro, 
and  Miss  R.  A.  Brown,  arrived  at  Calcutta  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  North-West  and  Central  Provinces  took  place 
at  Allahabad  on  October  24th  to  28th.  On  the  first  day  devotional  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy,  of  the  Cambridge  Delhi  Mission,  gave 
three  helpful  addresses  on  “ Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.**  On  the  second  day  the 
Bishop  of  Lucknow  gave  an  address  at  the  morning  service,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooper  addressed  the  Conference  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  evening.  The  Con- 
ference sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Gill  on  the  26th,  and  a 
missionary  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  that  day  in  All  Saints’  S tool- 
room, when  the  Bishop  presided. 

The  Allahabad  Corresponding  Committee  have  located  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Bjwlby 
to  Aligarh ; the  Rev.  G.  Litchfield  to  Lucknow,  for  educational  work ; the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hall  to  Faizabad,  subject  to  medical  opinion ; the  Rev.  W.  Latham,  pro- 
ceeding to  India  from  Mauritius,  to  Allahabad  to  the  charge  of  Trinity  Church, 
the  pastoral  charge  of  which  the  Society,  at  Bishop  Clifford’s  request,  ha9 
undertaken  the  responsibility. 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Jackson,  of  the  Goad  Band  of  Associated  Evangelists,  had  a 
bad  illness  in  October  and  was  ordered  a sea-voyage.  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  the 
same  Band,  has,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  been  transferred  temporarily  to  the- 
Lncknow  Band,  and  his  place  at  Marpha  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  one 
of  the  new  recrnits. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. 

Mrs.  Clark,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  Clark,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  Mission  for  a time  on  account  of  ill-health.  The  Rev. 
C.  E.  and  Mrs.  Tyndale-Biscoe,  especially  the  former,  of  Srinagar,  have  recently 
snffered  much  from  fever.  Miss  K.  C.  Wright  arrived  at  Amritsar  in  November. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  boys  of  the  Multan  Mission  School 
took  place  on  September  23rd.  H.  A.  Cassen,  Esq.,  Deputy  Commissioner^ 
Multan  District,  presided.  The  gist  of  the  report  is  given  by  the  Punjab  Mission 
News  as  follows  : — 


This  school  was  founded  in  1856, 
and  has  been  making  steady  progress 
ever  since.  Scripture  is  taught  daily 
in  every  class.  Great  emphasis  is  laid 
on  moral  training,  discipline,  and  con- 
duct, and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  the  manners  of  the  students. 
The  year  under  report  has  been  one  of 
satisfactory  progress  instructionally. 
Out  of  nineteen  candidates  sent  up  for 
the  Middle  School  Examination,  eight 
were  successful.  This  result  is  not 
discouraging,  considering  that  English 
papers  were  so  stiff  that  some  schools 

fassed  only  one  or  none  at  all.  In  the 
unjab  Entrance  Examination  eleven 
out  of  twelve  passed,  one  being  placed 
in  the  first,  eight  in  the  Becond,  and 
two  in  the  third  division.  This  is  the 


largest  number  that  ever  passed  from 
this  school  in  one  year.  It  is  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  some  of  our  boys- 
also  prepare  for  the  Calcutta  Entrance 
Examination,  which  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  the  Punjab,  as  far  as> 
English  is  concerned.  In  1892,  of  three 
candidates  sent  up,  two  were  successful, 
and  this  year  out  of  three  candidates 
one  passed  in  the  first  division.  The 
Government  grant-in-aid  earned  was 
Rs.2438,  and  fees  and  fines  amounted 
Rs.  1978  : 1 : 9.  As  the  fees  will  be 
increased  next  year  according  to  the 
Punjab  Education  Code,  and  the 
Government  grant-in-aid  will  be  en- 
hanced, too,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
results,  the  income  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  before. 


Travancore  and  Cochin. 

Bishop  Hodges  Bends  to  the  Committee  copies  of  three  addresses  which  were 
presented  to  him  by  three  different  communities  of  Brahmins  in  the  Chittur 
taluq  of  the  Trichur  district,  requesting  him  to  support  their  application  to  the 
C.M.S.  to  take  over  a school  which  they  had  recently  opened.  The  Bishop 
writes : — 


Making  all  allowances  for  Oriental 
hyperbole,  they  still  may  be  taken  to 
represent  what  strikes  me  as  a wonder- 
ful door  of  entrance  for  Mission  work 
(especially  educational)  in  those  parts 
which  had  been  untouched  till  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bower,  in  God’s  Providence, 
were  led  to  go  there  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  a true  friend  and  fellow- 
helper  (albeit  as  yet  a Brahmin  in 
name),  the  headmaster  of  the  Sealy 
Memorial  School.  The  state  of  the 
people  at  large  in  that  district  is  indeed 
deplorable— Chittur,  Tattamangalum, 
and  other  important  towns  full  of 
Brahmins,  are  Karei&wXoi,  but  sprinkled 
here  and  there  are  graduates  of  Madras 
University,  and  others  more  or  less 
educated  in  English,  who  are  really 


sorry  for  the  gross  darkness  in  which 
their  friends  and  relatives  are  lying. 
Hence  the  enthusiasm  shown  at  my 
visit,  and  their  urgent  requests  that  I 
would  open  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Are  you  aware  that  our  friend  the  head, 
master  of  the  Tattamangalum  Boys” 
School  has  put  up  a shed  in  his  own 
house  as  a girls’  school  for  Mrs.  Bower  ? 
I visited  it  and  found  about  sixty  girls, 
chiefly  Brahmins,  which  number  could 
be  doubled  to-morrow  if  there  was  an 
efficient  staff  and  accommodation.  The 
people  who  gave  address  No.  3,  re- 
presented seven  or  eight  Brahmin 
villages.  They  lie  far  away  from 
European  influences,  and  Mrs.  Bower 
was  the  first  European  lady  they 
had  seen.  While  we  were  talking 
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in  a verandah  with  the  men,  the  advantage  to  be  got  from  ns  in  some 

women,  who  at  first  were  very  shy,  shape  or  other,  but  our  Savionr  did 

gathered  ronnd  Mrs.  Bower,  who  went  not  on  that  account  refuse  to  help 
across  the  road  and  sat  down  on  a those  who  came  to  Him,  and  if  one 
verandah  among  them  all.  Here  again  waited  till  people  sought  for  spiritual 
are  open  doors,  especially  for  women,  things,  we  snould  not  be  fulfilling  the 

who  would,  even  if  only  out  of  curiosity,  Master’s  word,  “ Go  ye,”  Ac. 
welcome  the  visits  of  a European  lady  There  is,  however,  a wide-spread  feel- 
No  doubt  most  of  them  seek  us  be.  ing  of  unrest  and  of  inquiry  as  never 

cause  they  have  a vague  idea  of  earthly  before,  and  we  ought  to  use  it. 

The  Annual  Prize-giving  at  the  Trichur  High  School  was  held  on  August  11th. 
The  Judge,  T.  R.  Ramachandra  Iyer,  Esq.,  B.A.,  B.L.,  presided,  and  remarked, 
says  the  Rev.  P.  Bower,  “ that  the  aversion  hehadfelt.in  early  days,  partly  through 
Hindu  orthodoxy,  partly  through  ignorance,  against  missionary  institutions  such 
as  this,  had  with  experience  and  a wider  outlook  given  way  to  great  respect  and 
satisfaction.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  missionaries,  irreligion  would 
have  supplanted  religion  in  this  country.  Christian  missionaries,  who  wait  for 
conviction  to  follow  persuasion  (not  coercion  like  Mohammedans),  should  be  en- 
couraged in  their  educational  work  even  with  pecuniary  aid,  if  possible,  by  all  who 
have  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart.  In  Cochin  State,  which  will  probably 
follow  the  example  of  the  parent  Government  in  assisting  elementary  education, 
while  making  higher  education  pay  its  own  way,  the  Mission  High  School 
especially  deserves  support  as  offering  that  higher  education  which  the  poor 
who  desire  it  cannot  afford,  and  the  remainder,  the  well-to-do  landowners,  do  not 
appreciate.  But  true  education  must  be  based  on  morality,  and  religion  is 
essential  for  sound  morals.  The  perfect  standard  of  morals  which  we  need  can 
be  found,  not  in  man,  but  only  in  God,  to  whom,  as  their  Creator,  the  chairman 
pointed  tbe  students.  Again,  whilst  even  the  teaching  of  moral  maxims  is 
excluded  from  Government  schools,  the  Bible  teaching  in  Mission  schools  forms 
a moral  basis  for  all  their  education.” 

Meetings  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Native  agents  and  their 
families  in  the  Tiruwella  district  were  held  at  Tholasheri  from  August  22nd  to 
26th,  which  were  attended  by  36  men,  19  women,  and  45  children.  A short 
prayer-meeting  was  held  each  morning  at  7.30  ; addresses  on  the  Spiritual  Life 
with  prayers,  Ac.,  were  given  from  10  to  12  a.m. ; a paper  was  read  on  some 
phase  of  the  work  of  reaching  and  raising  the  depressed  classes,  followed  by  con- 
ference and  prayer,  from  2 to  4 p.m. ; and  an  evangelistic  service  from  6 to 
7.30  p.m.  concluded  the  daily  programme.  Eighty  gathered  on  one  of  the  days 
at  the  Lord’s  Table.  Special  services  for  children  were  held.  The  gatherings 
concluded  with  a Bervice  of  thanksgiving. 

The  Rev.  P.  K.  M.  Wirghese,  pastor  of  Changanachery,  died  on  September  21st. 
He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year.  Though  he  had  been  unwell  for  some  time,  he  carried 
on  his  pastoral  duties  as  he  was  able  almost  to  the  last,  being  only  absent  from 
the  Sunday  services  on  the  Sunday  before  his  death.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1868. 

Ceylon. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  Dibben,  who  has  returned  to  Ceylon,  much  benefited  in  health  by 
a short  visit  to  Western  Australia,  was  presented  on  September  29th  with  an 
illuminated  address  and  an  album  containing  a large  number  of  photographs  by 
the  Mission  agents  and  the  congregation  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Kurunegala. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Napier,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Denyer,  have  come  home  on  short  special 
leave. 

South  China. 

The  Chinese  authorities,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Phillips  writes,  have  definitely  pro- 
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■lised  that  a site  shall  be  granted  for  the  Mission  at  Kien  Yang.  Since  the 
riots  in  that  city,  of  October,  1892,  some  reluctance  has  been  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  .to  give  any  sanction  to  Mr.  Phillips  returning  thither,  but 
these  difficulties  appear  now  to  have  been  surmounted.  Dr.  Rigg  is  building  a 
hospital  and  house  on  the  site  granted  at  Ch’ek  Sing  Kio  (Seven  Stars  Bridge), 
which  is  about  one  and  a half  or  two  English  miles  from  the  gate  of  Kien  King 
oity.  This  hospital  will  be  in  lieu  of  the  one  at  Tai  Chiu,  regarding  which  the 
riot  of  May,  1892,  originated.  Dr.  Rigg  proposes  himself  to  reside  at  Ch’ek  Sing 
Kio,  instead  of  at  Nang  Wa,  which  is  fifteen  English  miles  from  Kien  King. 
The  new  site  is  on  the  busy  road  leading  from  Kien  Ning  to  Kien  Yang,  and 
to  the  Kiang  Si  province. 

Mid  China. 

Bishop  Moule  writes  expressing  his  deep  sorrow,  and  that  of  the  whole  Mission, 
at  the  death  of  Miss  Cornford.  It  took  place  at  Chefoo,  in  Shan-tung,  whither 
she  had  gone  on  medical  advice  to  promote  convalescence  after  a serious  attack 
of  malarial  fever.  The  illness  returned,  and  in  spite  of  devoted  nursing  by  Miss 
Bullock  and  Miss  Clarke  she  died. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jose,  who  with  Mrs.  Jose  went  out  to  China  from  Australia 
in  1891,  was  admitted  by  Bishop  Moule  to  priest’s  orders  on  October  7th. 

Japan. 

We  regret  that  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Buncombe, 
has  been  obliged  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  come  home.  Miss  S.  J.  Thompson 
came  home  by  the  same  boat.  Miss  A.  M.  Tapson  is  expected  to  reach  England 
at  the  beginning  of  J anuary,  sent  home  on  doctor’s  certificate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Nettleship  have  started  a boarding-school  for  Ainu  children, 
of  a semi-industrial  kind,  at  Hakodate.  There  were  thirty-four  Ainu  boys  and 
girls  in  it  at  the  end  of  August,  who  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  subjects 
of  instruction,  how  to  make  mats,  sandals,  Ac.,  and  they  cultivate  a small  piece 
of  land  which  has  been  rented,  the  produce  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  materially 
help  to  support  the  children. 

New  Zealand. 

Bishop  Stuart  announced  to  his  Diocesan  Synod,  which  met  on  September  26th, 
that  he  had  determined  to  resign  the  See  of  Waiapu  at  an  early  date,  and  to 
devote  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  missionary  work  in  Persia.  Archdeacon 
W.  L.  Williams  writes  : — 


The  announcement  took  every  one 
here  by  surprise,  as  not  even  the 
slightest  hint  had  been  given  of  it  in 
public  before  the  opening  of  the  Synod 
•a  week  ago.  We  heartily  admire,  and 
thank  God  for,  the  noble  example  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  he  has 
put  before  us,  and  trust  that,  even  if  it 
should  please  God  to  grant  him  only  a 
short  period  of  labour  in  the  field  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself,  his 
example  may  be  fruitful  in  the  en- 
couragement of  many  young  and  robust 
men  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a good  thing  for  the 
diocese  that  it  should  be  thrown  back 
on  its  own  resources.  The  Endowment 
Fund  for  the  bishopric,  which  was 
started  some  years  ago,  is  only  a little 
t>ver  5000 1.,  and  the  net  income  is  only 


2601.  a year.  The  first  thing,  there- 
fore, that  has  to  be  done  before  we  can 
ask  any  one  to  come  to  be  our  Bishop, 
is  to  devise  means  for  raising  an  ade- 
quate sum  for  the  support  of  a Bishop. 
We  have  much  reason,  as  a diocese,  to 
be  grateful  to  the  C.M.S.  for  the  help 
which  it  has  afforded  us  hitherto,  and 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  now  to  place 
ourselves  in  a position  to  do  without 
such  help  in  the  future.  I am  sure 
that  we  shall  not  ask  in  vain  for  an 
interest  in  your  prayers  that  the 
Synod  (with  whom  the  responsibility 
of  electing  a Bishop  rests)  may  be 
guided  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  to 
the  choice  of  a pastor  who  will  lay 
himself  out  to  feed  with  impartial 
solicitude  both  sections  of  this  portion 
of  Christ’s  flock,  seeking  only  the  glory 
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of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  sphere  of  labour  without  the  hearty 
Church.  good  wishes  and  earnest  prayers  of  has 

Bishop  Stuart  will  not  go  to  his  new  many  friends  in  New  Zealand. 

North- West  America. 

Bishop  Bompas,  who  has  been  repeatedly  invited  to  visit  England  or  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  appealing  for  special  contributions  and  offers  of  service  to 
meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  diocese,  writes  that  he  has  no  present  expectation 
of  leaving  the  northern  land  in  which  he  has  lived  so  long.  Ho  computes  that 
the  Selkirk  Diocese  embraces  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  5000,  which  number  includes  some  hundreds  of  miners,  either 
resident  in  the  diocese  in  the  winter,  or  passing  through  it  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Alaska  gold-mines  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  hoped  that  ere 
long  there  will  be  a regular  monthly  Government  mail  to  the  mines  established, 
but  at  present  newspapers,  parcels,  &c.,  can  only  be  sent  out  to  the  Mission  onco 
a year  by  the  steamer  leaving  San  Francisco  for  St.  Michael’s,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Youcon,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  thonce  some  1500  miles  up  that  river 
to  Selkirk ; but  letters  only  may  also  be  sent  a few  weeks  earlier  to  reach  tho 
Mission  in  May ; these  latter  are  carried  overland  from  the  coast  by  miners. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A VINDICATION. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — I must  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  many  loose  and  inaccurate  statements 
which  Captain  Lugard  makes  about  the  C.M.S.  missionaries,  and  of  myself 
in  particular,  in  his  otherwise  ably-written  book. 

I exceedingly  regret  that  limits  of  space  make  it  incumbent  upon  me  only  te» 
deal  with  what  concerns  the  less  pleasant  side  of  my  relations  with  Captain 
Lugard,  for  whom  I have  always  entertained  the  kindliest  feelings.  The  fact 
that  I did  not  meet  him  in  Uganda  as  a stranger,  I think,  possibly  did  not  tend 
to  make  it  easier  for  me  always  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  officialism,  formalism r 
and  red  tape,  for  which  Captain  Lugard,  I may  say,  was  somewhat  of  a stickler. 

I will  begin  by  quoting  a passage  from  Captain  Lugard’s  book  which  must 
have  been  read  by  C.M.S.  friends  with  some  surprise  (vol.  ii.  p.  454).  He  writes 
in  such  a way  as  to  imply  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  adopted  his 
views  rather  tnan  those  of  their  own  missionaries.  He  says  that  though  the 
Committee  at  hpme”  never  dissociated  themselves  distinctly  from  the  action  of 
their  missionaries— an  omission  I regret — I think  I am  within  the  mark  in 
saying  that  by  their  conduct  and  words  they  wished  me  to  understand  that  they 
approved  my  course.”  Now,  the  Committee  never  officially  approved  Captain 
Lngard’s  course  in  any  dispute  between  himself  and  their  missionaries.  Ono 
of  the  Secretaries  did,  I believe,  give  him  some  [colour  for  the  .statement,  by 
censuring  me,  though  under  a complete  misunderstanding,  for  a letter  I had 
written  to  Captain  Lugard  at  Captain  Lugard’s  own  request.  This  censure,  I am 
happy  to  Bay,  has  since  been  entirely  withdrawn,  so  that  I boldly  challenge 
Captain  Lugard’s  inference,  and  desire  strongly  to  emphasise  the  very  proper 
omission  (which  Captain  Lugard  regrets  !)  of  my  own  Committee  to  dissociate 
itself  from  the  action  of  its  missionaries. 

I will  now  take  the  question  of  the  abstract  right  of  ministers  of  religion 
to  give  political  advice  to  those  to  whom  they  minister.  Captain  Lugard 
apparently  supposed  (p.  453)  that  he  and  Mwanga  might  settle  between  them 
what  kind  of  political  advice  we  were  to  give  the  Protestants ; in  other  words. 
Captain  Lugard  wished  to  “ tune  the  pulpit.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  question 
of  the  limitations  of  the  rights  of  ministers  of  religion  to  give  political  advice  has 
lately  been  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  Meath  election  petition  ; the  Judge  freelj 
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endorsing  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  advise  their  people,  but  condemning  their 
nsing  any  kind  of  religious  influence  to  intimidate  or  coerce  those  to  whom  they 
minister.  Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  quarrel  Captain  Lugard  had 
against  us  on  this  point  was,  not  at  all  that  we  mired  in  politics — this  he  himself 
encouraged  missionaries,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  to  do;  but  his 
grievance  was  that  we  would  not  use  our  religious  influence  to  coerce  the  Pro- 
testants into  carrying  out  a policy  with  which  they  disagreed.  One  of  the 
questions  at  issue  was  that  of  reinstating  in  his  office  the  chief  of  the  Ba-Fransa 
party,  who  was  the  most  dreaded  and  distrusted  of  all  that  faction  by  the 
Protestant  chiefs.  The  matter  is  mentioned  p.  451,  vol.  ii.  The  Protestant 
chiefs  resisted  Captain  Lugard  in  this  matter  most  vehemently,  and  neither  he 
nor  they  would  give  way.  It  was  under  these  oircumstances  that  the  chiefs 
came  to  us,  practically  to  ask  whether  we,  the  English  teachers,  would  oblige 
them  to  acquiesce  in  this  most  foolish  and  ill-timed  step.  It  will  be  abundantly 
evident  that  there  was  no  question  at  all  of  our  suggesting  to  the  Protestant 
chiefs  that  they  should  oppose  Captain  Lugard.  His  own  policy  and  action 
had,  unfortunately,  forced  them  into  opposition  to  him.  His  admittedly  uniust 
dealing — I will  quote  his  own  words  further  on — and  his  repression  of  them,  had 
made  it  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  course  of  urging  them  not  to  oppose, 
but,  as  far  as  possible,  to  agree  with  him.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  question 
really  was.  Should  we  use  our  religious  influence  to  force  upon  our  converts  a 
political  act  of  which  they  did  not  approve  P We  did  not  feel  justified  in  putting 
anj  such  pressure  upon  them  ; ana  the  consequence  was  that  the  obnoxious 
chief  was  not  restored.  Captain  Williams’s  fighting  friend,  the  Mulondo,  a 
Protestant,  was  eventually  given  the  position,  without  any  interference  on  our 
part  whatever.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  had  we  in  the  above  case  used  our 
religious  influence  to  coerce  the  Protestants,  we  should  have  been  guilty  of  the 
very  offence  which  English  law  condemns.  The  fact  is,  although  Captain  Lugard 
frequently  mentions  the  weakness  of  the  Protestant  faction,  he  had  practically 
placed  himself  in  their  power.  In  his  serious  position  he  had  been  only  too  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  the  strength  that  two  or  three  thousand  thoroughly  loyal, 
well-armed,  good  fighting  men  gave  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  served  out 
rifles  to  them  and  identified  himself  with  them  and  put  himself  at  their  head, 
it  became  subsequently  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  settlement  independently 
of  their  opinion. 

I now  come  to  the  question  of  the  letter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  449-51,  written  by  one  or 
two  of  the  Protestant  chiefs  to  Captain  Lugard,  which  he  describes  as  “ the  most 
grossly  insulting  letter  ” he  ever  received.  The  incident  of  this  letter  illustrates 
the  attitude  of  suspicion  Captain  Lugard  chose  to  take  towards  myself.  The  letter, 
curiously  enough,  reached  nim  while  he  was  entertaining  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Smith  at  Kampala.  On  reading  the  missive  he  turned  to  Walker,  saying  “ This 
is  Ashe’s  doing ! ” On  hearing  the  terms  of  the  letter,  however,  my  friend  Walker 
said  he  could  not  believe  that  I had  had  anything  to  say  to  it.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  1 6aw  Captain  Lugard,  and  told  him  that  I knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  letter,  and  that  I was  not  even  aware  any  of  the  chiefs  were  going  to  write  to 
him.  I told  him,  however,  much  as  I regretted  the  terms  of  the  letter,  that  I 
did  not  think  there  was  anything  else  very  wrong  with  it.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  rough  pathos  in  it  in  spite  of  its  want  of  delicacy.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  I told  Captain  Lugard  that  I did  not  think  the  chiefs  in  question 
would  have  ventured  to  haul  him  over  the  coals  in  such  unmeasured  terms  had 
they  not  known  the  English  missionaries  were  their  fast  and  faithful  friends,  and 
that  thus  and  in  this  very  limited  sense  I was  perfectly  willing  to  take  all  the 
responsibility  for  the  letter  that  my  friendship  to  the  chiefs  involved.  It  was 
true,  also,  that  some  of  the  missionaries,  in  speaking  to  our  people  of  the  efforts 
of  Bishop  Tucker  and  other  friends  on  behalf  of  the  retention  of  Uganda,  had 
mentioned  the  generous  response  of  English  Christians  to  that  appeal,  never,  of 
course,  for  a moment  supposing  it  would  be  used  so  injudiciously,  and  thrown  in 
Captain  Lugard’s  teeth. 

Turning  now  to  Captain  Lugard’s  quotation  from  this  obnoxious  letter,  let  me 
show  how  ungenerous  his  interpretation  of  the  letter  was.  He  writes, “ The 
letter  ended  by  saying  that  they  could  not  possibly  fight  with  me ! The  party 
we  had  saved  from  annihilation  suggested  the  question  of  fighting  with  us  1 
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This  most  touching  assuranoe  of  the  staunchest  loyalty  to  himself  is  thus  contorted 
by  Captain  Lugard  into  a suggestion  that  they  wished  to  oppose  him  by  force ! 
Be  it  remembered  that  this  assurance  of  loyalty  was  given  to  a man  whose  life 
the  Protestants  had  saved  (see  p.  35,  vol  ii.)—  (Zacharia  with  his  own  hand  had 
dashed  aside  a loaded  rifle  pointed  by  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction  at 
Lugard’s  breast;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  Protestant  guard  with  him 
on  that  occasion  he  would  most  probably  have  lost  his  life) — to  the  man  whom 
with  his  little  band  of  soldiers  they  had  saved  once  and  again  from  annihilation, 
^nd  who  had  yet  with  the  coolest  impartiality  turned  his  Maxim  gun  upon  them 
nnd  the  Roman  Catholic  faction  in  one  of  the  war-scares  (see  p.  80,  vol.  ii.), 
•and  who  had  only  just  previously  threatened  to  ally  himself  with  their  deadliest 
enemies,  the  Mohammedans.  Captain  Lugard  has  confessed  that  at  an  earlier 
period  he  altogether  doubted  the  loyalty  of  the  Protestants  (p.  42,  vol.  ii.) ; so 
that  the  assurance  of  loyalty  from  the  Protestant  chiefs  was  most  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  was,  I believe,  meant  to  salve  the  wounds  which  they  must  have 
known  the  other  passages  in  the  letter  were  calculated  to  inflict. 

Page  455  presents  us  with  another  instance  of  the  Captain’s  method.  He 
speaks  of  my  action  in  forwarding  to  England  “ budgets  of  hostile  criticism 
Captain  Lugard  only  knew  that  I criticised  his  action  in  writing  a letter  to 
Mr.  Wigram,  because  I had — may  I not  say  generously  ? — at  his  own  request,  sent 
him  notes  of  my  criticism,  in  order  that  he  might,  if  he  liked,  write  his  report 
in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  particular  points  on  which  I held  him  to  have  been 
wrong.  I also,  from  my  sense  of  fairness,  showed  him  a private  letter  I wrote  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  who  had  always  from  the  day  I first  made  his 
acquaintance  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  much  confidence.  In 
that  letter  I complained  of  Captain  Lugard’s  policy  and  action.  These  two  com- 
munications, one  of  them  entirely  private,  constitute  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  “ budgets  of  hostile  criticism  ” forwarded  to  England  by  me. 

P.  456,  vol.  ii.  Captain  Lugard  refers  to  his  invitation  to  Roscoe  and  Walker 
to  talk  me  over,  whicn,  I regret  to  say,  was  simply  an  unworthy  attempt  to  sow 
dissension  among  us.  Owing,  however,  to  Walker’s  and  Roscoe’s  loyalty,  and  to 
the  unanimity  of  opinion  existing  between  us,  the  result  of  this  ungenerous 
attempt,  as  the  Captain  naively  remarks,  was  nil.  His  inveterate  habit,  how- 
ever, caused  Captain  Lugard  to  hand  in  at  Salisbury  Square  a written  statement 
in  which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  Walker  and  Roscoe,  on  the  whole,  rather 
eided  against  me  at  this  meeting — a view  of  the  matter  entirely  erroneous,  and,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  calculated  to  prejudice  me  at  Salisbury  Square. 

We  come  now  to  Captain  Lugard’s  statement  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  me,  pp.  457-8,  where  I am  made  to  appear  as  wishing  to 
exclude  a large  part  of  the  population  from  any  kind  of  representation,  a view 
which  no  person  of  my  principles  can  for  a moment  be  supposed  to  have  held. 
The  fact  was,  immediately  after  the  Bulingugwe  massacre  and  the  flight  of  the 
Ba-Fransa  faction  to  the  territory  of  Budu,  the  Protestant  chiefs  provisionally 
filled  up  all  the  chieftainships  which  remained,  and  became  de  facto  rulers  of 
North  Uganda,  as  the  Ba-Fransa  were  of  South  Uganda  or  Budu.  The  claim  of 
Captain  Lugard  to  rule  the  couutry  himself  (p.  458),  in  conjunction  with  Mwanga 
alone — the  great  chiefs,  who  are  the  very  backbone  of  the  country,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  being  the  while  only  Captain  Lugard’s  and  Mwanga’s 
advisers— was  as  unjust  as  it  was  at  the  time  impracticable.  Such  a claim  is 
altogether  objectionable,  since  it  would  have  deprived  ail  the  great  chiefs,  of 
whatever  party  or  religion,  of  their  fair  share  in  the  counsels  of  the  State  and  of 
the  government  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  Captain  Lugard  on  the  part  of  the  C.M.S.  missionaries,  and  of  his  failure  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  White  Fathers,  was  the  methods  he 
resorted  to  in  his  self-imposed  office  of  arbitrator  and  judge.  I will  illustrate 
these  methods  by  a passage  taken  from  his  book,  p.  70,  vol.  ii.,  where  he  writes, 
44  Meanwhile,  as  far  as  I could  judge  from  the  inquiries  I made,  the  Protestants 
appear  to  have  had  by  far  the  greatest  cause  of  complaint,  and  this  seemed 
natural,  as  they  were  the  weaker  party.  If,  however,  I should  give  case  after  case 
in  favour  of  the  Protestants  •purely  because  in  each  instance  the  evidence  should 
point  in  their  favour,  I should  undoubtedly  alienate  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
naturally  viewed  things  from  their  own  standpoint,  and  they  would  consider 
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me  partial,  however  absolutely  unbiassed  I might  really  be.  1 therefore  endea- 
voured to  find  two  cases , one  of  which  appeared  to  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the  Protes- 
tants, the  other  of  the  Roman  Catholics , and  thus,  while  deciding  justly,  to  make  the 
balance  equal (The  italics  are  mine. — R.P.A.)  Is  this  judging  or  juggling  ? He 
goes  on  calmly  to  say,  “ This  pairing  .off  of  cases  has  given  umbrage  to  recent 
writers  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  con t rover sy.”  I should  hope  it  would 
also  give  umbrage  to  every  right-minded  person,  on  whatever  side  he  might  happen 
to  be.  A man  who  takes  the  awful  office  of  judge,  and  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
palters  with  justice  in  the  way  described  above,  may  command  our  amazement  ai 
his  dexterity,  but  will  not  win  our  respect  for  his  impartiality. 

On  p.  458,  vol.  ii.,  there  is  a statement  of  so  serious  a kind  that  I can  only 
suppose  it  was  written  inadvertently  and  without  due  consideration  of  the  words 
usea.  A large  C.M.S.  caravan  had  been  carried  off  from  the  German  fort  of 
Bukoba,  as  it  is  said,  by  a clever  trick  of  the  Roman  Catholic  converts,  with  the 
help  of  a forged  letter  and  one  of  the  Company’s  flags  taken  in  the  fighting. 
(Captain  Lugard  thinks  the  flag  was  a printed  pocket-handkerchief \ representing 
a Union  Jack,  looted  from  one  of  my  boxes.)  How  such  a trick  was  played  off 
on  the  German  officer  it  is  impossible  to  say ; for  the  gentleman  then  in  charge 
has  since  died,  and  the  only  other  Europeans  present  at  Bukoba  on  the  occasion 
were  Mgr.  Hirth,  the  German  Bishop,  and  one  of  the  French  Fathers,  who 
were  only  guests  or  refugees,  and  had  therefore  no  official  status  in  the  place. 
Now  writing  of  the  robbery,  Captain  Lugard  makes  the  extraordinary  accusation 
against  me  that  I called  upon  him  “to  exact  reprisals  for  this  robbery.”  I 
never  called  upon  him  to  make  reprisals  (for  this  is,  I suppose,  what  he  means). 
I did  ask  him  to  obtain  compensation  for  the  Society,  and  to  endeavour  to 
recover  some  of  the  stolen  property.  I never  suggested  his  making  the  matter  a 
casus  belli , nor  thought  or  hintea  at  any  kind  of  reprisals.  Captain  Lugard  further 
has  actually  managed  to  distort  my  statement,  that  I might  have  to  place  the 
matter  of  the  Bukoba  robbery  “ in  other  hands,”  in  the  following  extraordinary 
fashion.  He  writes  that  he  did  not  know  what  this  meant,  unless  I intended  to 
appeal  to  the  Protestants  to  demand  restitution  under  threats  of  reprisals — a 
remark,  I maintain,  that  is  entirely  unworthy  of  Captain  Lugard,  and  would  be 
insulting  were  it  not,  as  I suppose,  inadvertently  written ; the  obvious  meaning 
of  my  statement  of  course  being  that  I might  have  to  refer  the  matter  over 
Captain  Lugard’s  head  to  the  Chief  Administrator  at  Mombasa  or  to  our  Consul- 
General  at  Zanzibar. 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  more ; most  of  Captain  Lugard’s  statements  are 
of  the  same  character.  Thus,  speaking  of  my  action  previous  to  the  treaty,  he 
writes  : u The  treaty  had  been  promulgated  for  a week  or  more,  and  had  been 
taken  to  the  missionaries,  who  had  hitherto  raised  no  objection.”  Now 
this  reads  as  if  Captain  Lugard  had  intimated  to  us  that  a treaty  was  to 
be  signed,  and  that  as  our  interests  were  referred  to  in  it,  he  had  sent  us— 
as  was  fitting  he  should — a copy  of  the  treaty ; yet  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done. 
The  treaty  had  been  taken  to  the  missionaries,  yes,  but  in  the  Luganda  language. 
Taken  to  ns,  yes,  but  not  by  any  of  the  I.B.E.A.  Co.’s  officials  or  servants,  but 
by  the  Protestant  chiefs,  who  had  obtained  a copy  of  it  in  Swahili.  The  signing 
of  the  treaty  was  sprung  on  ns  as  a complete  surprise.  Captain  Lugard  visited 
us  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  but  did  not  tell  ns  it  was 
to  be  signed  the  following  Monday,  as  was  actually  done.  This  matter  has  been 
investigated  by  Captain  Macdonald,  as  Government  Commissioner,  so  I need 
not  refer  to  it  further. 

I will  now  touch  on  business  relations  between  Captain  Lugard  as  Resident  and 
the  missionaries.  The  same  unsatisfactory  method  obtains  in  Captain  Lugard’s 
statements  on  these  points  as  on  the  others  mentioned. 

He  writes  (p.  47) : ” I bought  cloth  from  Dr.  Stuhlmann  and  the  Missions,  at 
double  the  proper  price  in  my  extremity.”  This  is  not  the  case.  He  bought  the  cloth 
at  the  ordinary  market  price ; neither  Dr.  Stuhlmann  nor  the  missionaries  would 
be  likely  to  charge  double  the  proper  price,  nor  did  they.  Mackay  bought  cloth 
in  Uganda  at  just  double  the  amount  Captain  Lugara  paid  to  Dr.  Stuhlmann 
and  the  Missions.  The  cloth  market  in  Uganda  is  very  variable,  and  at  tho 
time  Lugard  bought,  prices  happened  to  be  high.  Again,  Captain  Lugard  quotea 
the  following  as  snowing  how  difficult  I was  to  deal  with  in  trivial  matters.  “ Just 
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before  the  war/*  be  writes,  “ I had  sent  down  thirteen  men  with  loads  for  the 
Mission  in  Bnda.  On  arrival  my  men  had  fonnd  the  Mission  deserted,  and 
one  of  them  had  been  killed  and  his  rifle  lost.”  “ The  President  ” — that  was 
myself — “ now  declined  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  these  men,  on  the  ground  that  the 
loads  they  conveyed  had  never  been  received.  This  incident  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  difficulty!  hadin  dealing  with  the  missionaries  even  in  trivial  matters.” 

I certainly  plead  guilty  of  expressing  surprise  when  I received  a bill  for  the 
hire  of  these  porters.  I demurred  to  paying  it  on  the  ground  that  Captain 
Lugard  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  contract,  since  the  loads  were  never  brought 
to  the  Mission  at  all — in  fact,  were  all  looted  a day’s  journey  off.  Three  empty- 
handed  porters,  indeed,  eventually  reached  the  Mission,  and,  finding  the  place 
deserted,  followed  us  to  relate  the  story  of  our  loss.  And  I thought  it  un- 
reasonable of  the  Company  after  losing  our  loads  for  us,  valued  at  say  130/.,  not 
only  not  to  offer  any  compensation,  but  actually  to  invite  us  to  pay  them  for 
what  they  had  done,  namely,  losing  our  goods ! 

Another  important  question  in  which  Captain  Lugard  censures  me  is  that  of 
Mr.  Roscoe’s  claim  to  go  into  Usoga.  When  Captain  Lugard  refused  his  sanction, 
I asked  him,  if  he  claimed  the  right  to  forbid  our  going,  kindly  to  write  a letter 
forbidding  us  to  go,  and  we  would  at  once  desist.  This  Captain  Lugard  would 
not  do.  Had  he,  however,  asked  as  a favour  that  Mr.  Roscoe  would  delay  his 
move  to  Usoga,  Mr.  Roscoe  would  certainly  have  delayed  his  going.  But 
Captain  Lugard  would  neither  make  his  objection  the  ground  for  giving  a formal 
prohibition,  nor  for  asking  a favonr ; so  Mr.  Roscoe  went  to  Usoga. 

There  are  many  other  statements  of  the  same  kind  as  these  quoted,  all  re- 
vealing that  curiously  warped  view  which  characterises  those  I have  already  dealt 
with,  such  as  that  on  p.  19,  where  Captain  Lugard  accuses  me  of  speaking  in 
most  exaggerated  terms  in  Two  Kings  of  Uganda,  when  writing  in  1889  about 
the  power  of  the  country.  Captain  Lugard,  however,  failed  to  notice  that  I was 
not  speaking  of  Uganda  in  1889,  but  of  Uganda  in  1883,  before  its  disintegration 
had  begun. 

Again,  he  contrasts  his  own  boldness  in  sitting  on  his  chair  before  the  king, 
while  Mackay  and  I knelt.  Mackay  and  I always  were  given  chairs,  though  all 
the  rest  were  seated  on  the  ground.  The  passage  he  refers  to  in  Two  Kings 
carefully  guards  against  the  supposition  that  our  kneeling  was  done  as  suppli- 
cation ; but  Captain  Lugard  turns  it  round  to  its  exactly  opposite  meaning. 
Much  more  could  be  written,  and  many  passages  referred  to,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  there  is  another  very  strong  point  of  view  than  Captain 
Lugard’s  in  reference  to  the  questions  so  summarily  disposed  of  by  him. 

1 have  not  attempted  in  any  Bense  to  review  the  book,  nor  to  speak  of  its  many 
excellencies,  nor  of  those  of  its  author.  Mine  has  been  an  unwelcome  task.  But 
I would  wish  it  to  be  t»orne  in  mind  that  there  were  much  happier  aspects 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  Company’s  Fort  and  the  C.M.8.  Mission.  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  Captain  Lugard  has  weighted  his  valuable  book  with 
such  invidious  references  to  individuals,  especially  when  they  are  so  often  mis- 
leading. 

Witton  Vicarage , Robert  Pickering  Ashe, 

December  9/A,  1893.  Lately  Acting  Secretary, 

C.M.S.  Finance  Committee, 
Uganda. 

[We  are  afraid  that  a discussion  of  the  points  noticed  in  this  letter  is  not,  so 
long  after  the  events,  very  profitable.  But  Mr.  Ashe  is  so  severely  censured  by 
Captain  Lugard  in  his  new  book  (reviewed  on  another  page),  that  we  feel  that  he 
is  entitled  to  reply,  and  to  have  his  reply  inserted  in  our  own  pages,  in  order  that 
C.M.S.  friends  may  read  it.  Of  course  his  letter  is  written  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  we,  editorially,  offer  no  opinion  upon  its  details ; but  we  are  sure  that 
it  will  evoke  no  little  sympathy  with  him,  both  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  in  Uganda,  and  in  the  publishing  of  such  an  attack  upon  him 
by  name  in  a book  of  such  importance  as  Captain  Lugard’s. — Ed.] 
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A.  Mackay  Ruthquist.  By  the  Author  of €i  Mackay  of  Uganda  ” London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton}  1893. 

HE  first  chapter  of  this  charming  biography  introduces  the 
reader  to  a party  of  barefooted,  happy  children  gambolling  in 
the  waves  on  the  Banffshire  coast  of  the  Moray  Firth.  One 
of  these,  a fair,  curly-headed  boy,  in  a kilt  of  variegated 
tartan,  is  Alexander  Mackay;  a second,  a “ bonnie,  winsome 
little  maid  of  ten  summers,”  a “ very  bundle  of  fun,”  is  Alexina,  Alexander's 
first-cousin,  the  subject  of  this  memoir ; while  a third  is  Maggie  Mackay, 
Alexina's  sister : all  three  became  light- bearers  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
Alexander  to  Africa,  his  two  cousins  to  India.  The  frolics  and  rambles  of 
their  early  years  were  recalled  by  Alexina  long  afterwards,  in  her  lonely  bun- 
galow, when  her  thoughts  wandered  to  her  cousin  still  more  lonely  than 
herself,  and  she  characteristically  wrote  : — 

“ We  twa  hae  ran  aboot  the  braes,  “We  twa  ha’e  paidelt  i*  the  born, 

And  pu’d  the  gowans  fine,  Frae  mornin’  sun  till  dine. 

But  we’ve  wander’d  mony  a weary  fit,  Bat  seas  atween  us  braid  ha’e  roared 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne.  Sin’  auld  lang  syne.” 

The  acceptance  of  her  cousin  by  the  C.M.S.  in  the  spring  of  1876  revived  in 
Alexina  a longing  for  service  in  the  foreign  field  which  she  had  experienced 
several  years  before,  but  had  not  followed  in  deference  to  her  mother's 
feelings.  It  had  been  mutually  agreed  that  she  should  take  no  active  step  to 
further  her  own  desire,  but  that  should  a call  to  the  work  abroad  come  to  her 
the  maternal  sanction  should  not  be  longer  withheld.  Such  call  did  occur  at 
the  very  time  when  the  desire  revived  in  her  own  heart.  A friend  of  her 
family,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  wishes  was  applied  to  by  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Society  for  Female  Educa- 
tion in  India  and  South  Africa,  whether  she  knew  a lady  suited  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  women  of  India.  She  at  once  mentioned  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  M.  Mackay,  who  was  communicated  with  and  the  letter  was  forwarded 
to  Alexina.  She  sailed  in  1877,  and  laboured  for  nine  years  at  Nagpur,  in 
the  Central  Provinces.  In  1886  she  married  a Swedish  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Johan  Ruthquist,  and  removed  to  his  station  at  Amarwara  among  the  Gonds. 
Her  sister  who  followed  her  to  India  also  married  a Swedish  missionary,  the 
Rev.  G.  Danielsson  of  Chindwara.  This  sister  was  given  to  the  work  in 
response  to  her  own  moving  appeals.  One  of  these,  to  her  mother,  was 
addressed  in  verse,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  lines  : — 


“ Said  you  in  your  hastefal  moments, 
He  had  robbed  your  happy  nest  P 
Nay,  but  listen,  He  will  tell  you 
All  He  did  was  for  the  best. 


“Many  a heart-beat,  many  a tremor, 
Suffer  weak  disciples  here  ; 

All  because  the  Master’s  accents 
Are  not  heard  distinct  and  clear. 


“ Souls  were  sitting  in  the  darkness, 
Jesus  knew  a table  bright, 

Where  the  lamps  bo  thick  were  crowded, 
That  they  killed  each  other’s  light. 

4 ‘ Well  He  knew  each  lamp  was  valued, 
Well  He  knew  eaoh  had  its  place ; 

But  He  yearned  o’er  homeless  wan- 
derers, 

And  would  have  them  know  His 
grace. 

41 1 Lend  one  lamp,’  ” He  whispered  gently, 
But  His  voice  seemed  far  away ; 
Jesus  comes  in  strange  disguises, 

And  we  often  say  Him  ( Nay.’ 


Fear  not!  It  is  I who  love  you ; 
Fear  not ! You  to  Me  are  dear ; 
With  My  precious  blood  I bought  you 
Shed  for  you  full  many  a tear.’ 

“ * Yes,  Lord  Jesus  ! Yes,  my  Master, 
Thou  shalt  never  ask  in  vain ; 

Take  my  children,  keep  them  for  me ; 
Thou  wilt  give  them  back  again.’ 

“ Hark  ! I hear  the  Saviour  singing — 
Singing  ’mid  the  choirs  above: 

‘ She  who  spared  not  her  loved  one 
Loves  Me  with  her  deepest  love ! ’ ” 
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And  again : — 

“ Of  course,  my'mother,  I take  your  feelings  into  consideration,  and  may  I 
never  rob  you  of  your  treasures,  or  deal  ruthlessly  with  you.  Still,  lying  there 
in  the  quiet  night,  the  reality  of  the  work  lying  before  the  Christian  world  (and 
laid  in  great  measure  at  the  door  of  our  family,  to  all  appearance,  in  connexion 
with  Nagpoor — for  I may — ) ; well,  I’ll  finish  my  sentence.  I may  say  that 

though is  an  excellent  Christian  girl,  she  is  no  born  missionary,  lacking  the 

aggressive  spirit  so  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
smiling,  free-and-easy  manner  so  reassuring  to  the  timid,  self- ignoring  women  of 
India. 

*•  Now,  dear  mother,  some  of  your  children  have  that ; and  they  have  it  from 
you,  under  God ; and  I may  tell  you  further,  that  this  in  itself  draws  the  Natives. 
They  look  on  me,  as  a rule,  with  such  favour,  real  pleasure  lighting  up  every 
feature.  They  feel  at  home  with  me,  even  the  little  children.  To-day  I sat 
singing  away,  with  a Bweet  wee  babe  nestling  in  my  lap,  with  its  ‘rings  on  its 
fingers,  and  bells  on  its  toes,'  bo  to  speak,  the  mother  sitting  a little  way  off, 
the  father  standing  near,  and  a number  of  neighbours,  many  of  them  children, 
grouped  around.  I almost  think  the  father  would  have  given  it  to  me ! I asked 
him  with  a quiet  playfulness  to  let  me  have  it,  and  his  answer  was,  ‘ Gya ! ’ i.e. 
Take  1 " 

The  last  quotation  indicates  wherein  lies  the  special  charm  of  this  memoir, 
for  it  consists  mainly  of  extracts  from  Miss  Mackay's  letters,  and  it  also  indi- 
cates wherein  lay  the  secret  of  Miss  Mackay's  great  influence  among  the 
women  of  India.  Her  joyousness  of  heart  and  her  sweet  vocal  melodies 
attracted  all  classes,  and  especially  the  young.  Her  entire  self-forgetfulness  in 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  her  Saviour,  and  her  ever-thoughtful,  loving 
sympathy  with  those  around  her,  whether  her  fellow-missionaries  or  the 
heathen  women  and  children  met  with  in  the  zenanas  and  in  the  junglo 
villages,  made  her  presence  a manifest  power  wherever  she  was. 

There  are  naturally  some  sad  pictures  of  heathenism  and  its  cruel  effects  in  the 
book.  In  one  letter,  Mrs.  Ruthquist  refers  to  the  fatal  effects  of  a common  use 
of  opium.  She  says,  “ Can  you  guess  what  causes  the  death  of  thousands  of  little 
children  in  this  land — mere  babies  ? Nothing  but  the  opium  their  mothers 
give  them  to  quiet  them  and  make  them  sleep  heavily  when  they  want  to 
be  about  other  work  than  nursing  them.”  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Ruthquist's  only 
child  died  in  infancy  from  an  excessive  dose  of  opium  administered  by  the 
Native  nurse,  lends  a special  pathos  to  her  testimony.  The  home  call,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four,  came  to  this  saintly  worker  while  engaged  in  an  act  of  self- 
sacrificing  love.  The  wife  of  a Swedish  missionary  at  a neighbouring 
station  died,  leaving  an  infant  a few  days  old  and  another  child  under  two  years 
of  age,  and  Alexina  offered  with  her  usual  consideration,  though  in  very  feeble 
health  at  the  time,  to  accompany  the  bereaved  father  to  Stockholm  and  to 
mother  his  little  ones  en  route.  She  died  during  this  journey  in  the  Red  Sea 
on  September  4th,  1892,  and  was  buried  at  Suez. 

Reminiscences  op  Seventy  Year3'  Life,  Travel,  and  Adventure.  By  a 
Retired  Officer  of  H.M’s  Civil  Service.  London  : Elliot  Stock , 1893. 

The  present  volume  (a  second  one  is  promised)  relates  to  the  author's 
reminiscences  of  his  life  in  India  previous  to  1814.  The  year  of  his  arrival 
there  does  not  appear  to  bo  mentioned,  but,  as  his  age  was  only  twenty-three 
when  he  left,  his  stay  cannot  well  have  exceeded  four  or,  at  the  most,  five 
years.  Notwithstanding,  over  550  pages  octavo  are  here  presented  to  the 
reader  ! When  it  is  added  that  the  writer  went  out  to  the  East  in  the  capa- 
city of  a private  soldier  and  that  he  continued  in  that  position  until  a few 
months  before  he  left  India,  when  he  received  a civil  appointment  in  the 
North-West  Provinces,  the  surprise  will  be  increased,  for  it  is  difficult  indeed 
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to  conjecture  a priori  how  the  limited  range  of  a private’s  experiences,  even 
in  India,  can  afl'ord  scope  for  such  a volume  as  this.  “ Reminiscences,”  how- 
ever, is  not  a very  apt  title,  we  think,  for  the  contents  of  the  book  before  us. 
It  is  rather  a descriptive  account  of  the  places  visited  in  India,  with  frequent 
disquisitions  and  never-failing  anecdotes,  compiled  from  a great  variety  of 
sources,  on  men  and  buildings  and  customs,  &c.,  &c.  From  his  youth  the  writer 
was  a diligent  reader,  and  when  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote 
the  chapters  of  this  volume  are  remembered,  it  is  little  less  than  marvellous 
what  an  amount  of  valuable  matter  he  has  collated  and  compiled.  We  say, 
“ the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,”  and  here  again  the  title  is  some- 
what of  a false  index.  The  contents  of  the  book  were  evidently  written 
about  or  60on  after  the  time  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  not  “ remini- 
scences ” written  in  1893  of  occurrences  half  a century  old.  Evidences  of 
this  are  frequent.  For  example,  on  page  54  we  read,  “No  census  has  yet 
been  taken  in  India  ” ; Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  of  Calcutta  is  referred  to  as 
“the  present  Primate  Dr.  Duff,  Mr.  Boaz  (of  theL.M.S.),  Mr.  Weitbrecht* 
and  Mr.  Prochnow  are  mentioned  as  still  at  their  wrork ; and  a hope  is 
expressed  that  “the  time  is  coming  99  when  other  Christian  ladies  than  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  missionaries  will  go  out  to  visit  the  zenanas.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  contemporaneous  character  of  the  work  is  not  more  distinctly 
stated,  as  a forgetfulness  of  the  fact  on  the  reader’s  part  is  liable  to  mislead 
him  at  every  turn ; while  the  fact  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  an  additional 
value  in  some  instances  to  the  work.  This  latter  remark  especially  applies  to 
the  author’s  references,  which  are  frequent  and  always  appreciative,  of  mis- 
sionary work.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  the  annual  missionary  meetings  held 
at  Bath,  his  native  town,  largely  tended  to  foster  his  love  of  travel.  We 
cannot  say  that  compression  and  excision  might  not  with  advantage  have 
been  exercised  ; but  the  book  is  thoroughly  readable  and  instructive.  The 
foot-notes,  which  are  numerous,  abound  in  good  stories  of  Indian  adventures 
and  experiences  and  in  apt  quotations.  They  are  up  to  date. 

Forty-two  Years  amongst  the  Indians  and  Eskimo.  By  Beatrice  Batty. 

London  : Religious  Tract  Society , 1893. 

These  pictures  from  the  life  of  Bishop  Horden,  drawn,  for  the  most  part, 
by  his  own  ever  graphic  pen,  are  sure  to  find  a hearty  welcome.  The  events 
and  incidents  recorded,  and  the  general  features  of  the  late  Bishop’s  busy 
life,  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer . Under  Mrs.  Batty’s 
editorship  the  reader  is  steered,  with  the  Missionary  Bishop  as  an  ever- 
cheerful  companion,  in  schooner  or  canoe  through  many  long  and  perilous 
journeys  to  and  from  England,  and  along  the  courses  of  great  rivers. 
The  incidents  of  home  life  in  the  Great  Lone  Land  are  depicted — the 
children  tobogganing,  the  picnic  among  the  pines,  fishing,  walking  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  riding  in  sleighs.  But  mainly  the  Bishop’s  letters,  like  those 
written  to  the  Committee,  are  full  of  his  work  among  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians  and  Eskimo  of  his  vast  diocese,  visitations  to  the  stations,  holding 
services  and  classes,  individual  cases  of  conversion,  and,  now  and  again,  dis- 
tressing cases  of  death  by  starvation.  The  book  is  tastefully  got  up  and  will 
be  a most  suitable  and  acceptable  present. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Satthianadhan,  B.D.  A Brief  Biographical  Sketch. 

By  S.  Satthianadhan,  M.A.,  LL.B.  ( Cantab ),  First  Assistant  to  the 

Director  of  Public  Instruction , fyc.  Printed  by  the  Author  at  Madras . 

Very  different  are  the  scenes  in  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  lived 
and  moved  from  those  which  furnish  the  striking  background  of  the  story 
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just  reviewed.  And  the  contrast  between  the  two  men  in  all  that  appears  to 
the  senses  was  as  great  as  was  that  in  their  environments.  But  they  both 
loved  and  laboured  for  the  same  Lord  with  sincere  devotion  and  unflagging 
zeal,  and  were  both  privileged  to  see  abundant  fruits  from  their  labours. 
Mr.  S.  Satthianadhan,  in  compiling  thi3  memoir  of  his  honoured  father,  has 
availed  himself  of  materials  which  have  appeared  somewhat  recently  in  our 
pages.  Copious  extracts  are  also  given  from  writings  and  addresses  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sketch  on  work  in  Tinnevelly,  salaries  of  the  Native  Clergy,  the  mis- 
sionary or  pastor  adapting  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  Native  thought,  Ac. ; 
and  there  is  appended  “The  Story  of  a Conversion,”  which  was  written  by 
Mrs.  S.  Satthianadhan,  in  part  a work  of  the  imagination,  but  the  incidents 
of  which  are  based  on  those  of  the  life  of  her  father-in-law,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

Foreign  Missions  and  Home  Calls.  By  the  Author  of  " Are  Foreign  Mis 
sions  doing  any  Good  ? ” London  : Elliot  Stock , 1893. 

The  pamphlet,  “ Are  Foreign  Missions  doing  any  Good  ? ” has  had  a large 
circulation  among  C.M.S.  friends,  and  has  been  found  most  useful.  Another 
work  from  the  same  pen  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  Certainly  it  comes  with 
unusually  high  testimony.  A commendatory  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  is  printed  in  it,  and  also  extracts  from  letters  written  to  the  author 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (who  has  accepted  the  dedication  of  the 
book),  the  late  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishops 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Carlisle,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  LlandafF,  Man- 
chester, Rochester,  Southwell,  Sodor  and  Man,  Wakefield,  Winchester,  and 
Worcester,  Dean  Vaughan,  and  others.  Bishop  Westcott  expresses  his  hope 
that  the  u clearness  of  vigour  ” with  which  the  author  presses  “ the  arguments 
in  support  of  missionary  enterprise — drawn  from  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Christ's  command,  from  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  purpose,  from  the 
universality  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  example  of  the  early  Church,  from  the 
real  nature  of  idolatry  and  the  actual  condition  of  Heathen  nations — will  lead 
many  to  consider  seriously  whether  they  have  yet  borne  their  proper  share  in 
the  work.”  He  adds,  “ Foreign  Missions  do  not  present  one,  out  of  many 
co-ordinate  objects,  to  which  our  alms  can  be  offered.  They  have  a first  claim 
upon  our  resources  in  money,  and  time,  and  service ; and  according  as  this 
claim  is  generously  met,  I believe  that  Home  Calls  will  find,  at  the  same  time, 
glad  and  liberal  support.”  We  need  add  nothing  to  this,  except  that  the 
little  book  can  be  obtained  from  the  C.M.  House. 

From  Island  to  Island  in  the  South  Seas.  By  George  Cousins.  London  : 
London  Missionary  Society , 1893. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  show  the  need  that  exists  for  a steam- 
vessel  definitely  set  apart  to  missionary  cruises  in  the  Pacific.  Since  the  Duff 
was  launched  in  1798,  a long  line  of  vessels,  fourteen  in  all,  have  fulfilled 
the  indispensable  function  of  carrying  the  agents  and  their  supplies  “ from 
island  to  island  in  the  South  Seas.”  The  funds  for  several  of  these,  the  finest 
and  most  costly  of  them,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  their  captains  and  crews 
and  the  provision  of  stores,  have  been  contributed  by  children.  In  1844  the 
John  Williams  /.,  the  first  “ children's  ship,”  was  launched,  for  which  the 
sum  of  6237 /.  was  raised,  and  12,000/.  more  for  its  three  successive  repairs. 
The  John  Williams  II.  was  launched  in  1866,  and  the  children  contributed 
the  noble  sum  of  11,190/.  for  its  construction.  It  was  wrecked  on  Savage 
Island  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  and  the  insurance  money  paid  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  John  Williams  III. , launched  in  1868.  She  is  still  afloat, 
and  “ taut  and  trim,”  but  after  twenty-five  years  of  good  work  she  is  growing 
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old,  and  the  Directors  of  the  L.M.  S.  have  wisely  decided  to  supersede  her  by 
a three-masted  schooner,  provided  with  steam-power,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
17,000Z.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  story  of  this  remarkable  Mission,  as 
told  by  Mr.  Cousins,  the  Editorial  Secretary  of  the  L.M.S.,  is  full  of  interest 
and  is  admirably  calculated  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  We  heartily  wish  it 
a wide  circulation  and  good  success. 

The  Early  Spread  of  Religious  Ideas,  especially  in  the  Far  East,  by  Joseph 
Edkins,  B.A.,  D.D.  (London  : R.T.S.)  This  is  one,  the  19th,  of  the  Tract 
Society’s  By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge  Series.  The  learned  author  of 
Chinese  Buddhism , Religion  in  China , and  other  works,  here  applies  his 
knowledge  of  Eastern  religions,  gained  not  only  from  study,  but  also  from  a 
residence  in  the  East  of  over  forty  years,  to  a subject  of  deep  interest.  His  main 
point  in  this  book,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  Preface,  is  that  “ in  the  ages  before 
Abraham  there  was  a revelation,  and  it  is  recoverable/*  To  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs — e.g.,  to  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah — Divine  revelations  were 
made,  made  in  Mesopotamia,  made  in  the  primaeval  language  used  by  the  first 
ancestors  of  our  race,  made  before  the  separation  from  that  most  ancient  stock 
of  language  of  the  Chinese,  the  Tartar,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Indo-European 
systems.  This  revelation  was  monotheistic.  The  monotheism  of  China  and 
Persia  are  a survival  of  this  revelation,  that  is,  their  Bource  is  to  be  traced  back 
to  before  the  Deluge,  which  the  author  believes  affected  only  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia.  This  appears  to  be  the  main  line  of  argument.  The  subject  is  a recondite 
one,  and  one  that  is  difficult,  wo  suppose,  to  treat  in  apopular  and  simple  style. 

Life  on  the  Congo  (London  : R.T.S.).  The  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley,  the  author 
of  this  book,  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society’s  Congo  Mission,  and 
is  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  Kongo,  which  the  Bible  Society  is 
printing.  He  has  succeeded  within  a very  modest  compass  in  giving  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  Congo  region,  its  physical  features,  vegetation  and  climate,  its 
people,  their  home  life  and  religious  ideas,  and  the  Missions  engaged  in  its 
evangelization.  The  first  edition  (the  present  is  the  third)  was  published 
in  1885,  and  consequently  Chapter  VII.,  on  “ Missions  in  Central  Africa,  is  some- 
what antiquated.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  account  of  the  Congo 
Missions,  as  a new  chapter  is  added  to  bring  that  up  to  date. 

The  Brahman's  Plot , by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkins  (London:  R.T.S.),  for 
the  most  part  is  a tale  of  commercial  life  in  Calcutta.  One  of  the  chief 
characters  is  an  earnest  Christian,  the  other  is  a dissipated  youth  who  is 
eventually  won  to  repentance  and  a new  life  by  his  wife’s  love  and  prayers  and 
example.  Mr.  Wilkins’  name  is  a sufficient  pledge  for  its  merits  as  a faithful  picture 
of  the  manner  of  life  of  both  Europeans  and  Natives  in  the  “City  of  Palaces.” 

Stories  from  Mother's  Note  Book , by  Lucy  I.  Tonge,  is  a bright  and  pleasant 
book  for  children  published  by  the  Chnrch  of  England  Zenana  Society.  Some  of 
our  readers  will  remember  Miss  Annie  R.  Butler's  interesting  Glimpses  of  Maori 
Land , an  account  of  her  visit  to  New  Zealand  with  her  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
the  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Tonge.  On  their  way  back  to  England,  the  party  visited 
Ceylon  and  India,  and  Mrs.  Tonge  wrote  letters  to  her  children  at  home.  This 
book  is  compiled  from  some  of  her  letters,  and  they  give  singularly  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  Galle,  Bombay,  Jabalpur,  Benares,  &c.,  in  language  which  children  can 
really  appreciate.  The  book  is  illustrated  and  “ got-up  ” tastefully. 

Suwarta,  and  other  Sketches  of  Indian  Life , by  Annie  H.  Small  (London  : 
T.  Nelson  and  Sons).  These  sketches  are  by  a skilled  hand.  They  are  short,  pithy, 
and  lively,  and  they  are  true,  although  places  and  dates  are  suppressed.  Most  of 
them  will  make  capital  reading  at  working  parties. 

Miss  Winifred’s  Mission , and  other  Stories,  by  Kate  Shirley  Plant  (London : 
J.  E.  Hawkins  and  Co.),  are  excellent  stories  for  children. 

City,  Rice  Swamp,  and  Mill , by  W.  Johnson,  B.A.  (London:  London  Mis- 
sionary Society).  An  account  of  the  L.M.S.  Bengal  Mission,  in  which,  at 
Calcutta,  the  writer  laboured  for  thirty-one  years.  The  various  branches  of 
missionary  work,  scholastic,  pastoral,  and  zenana-visiting,  are  well  described, 
and  many  striking  examples  of  conversion  are  given. 
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HFEW  months  ago  wo  mentioned  the  condition  of  Bible  translation 
in  Corea.  Bishop  Corfe  is  facing  the  problem  in  a striking  way.  He 
considers  that  some  long  period  mnst  elapse  before  he  or  his  col- 
leagues speak  Corean  (or  to  give  the  language  its  proper  name, 
En  Moun)  without  faults  of  grammar  or  style,  and  he  cannot  wait  until 
the  revised  Bible  is  published.  He  has  therefore  drawn  up  a tract,  consisting 
of  about  400  verses  of  Scripture,  prefaced  by  St.  Paul’s  sermon  on  Mars' 
Hill.  These  verses  have  been  so  selected  as  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  Gospel 
history.  “Remembering/*  says  the  Bishop,  4 * that  when  the  Apostles  had 
to  begin  their  work  amongst  the  Gentiles  without  the  Scriptures,  they  preached 
the  Word  as  eye-witnesses  of  His  Resurrection  whose  death  was  to  be,  for  all 
men,  the  grave  and  gate  of  everlasting  life,  I determined  that  we  should  do,  so 
far  as  we  could  do  it,  the  same.  This  tract,  therefore,  prepared  in  the  very  words 
of  the  eye-witnesses,  covers  the  whole  ground  of  our  Blessed  Lord’s  Life,  Death, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension  . . . with  a concluding  section  on  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  to  show  people  how  the  facts 
of  our  Lord’s  life  were  brought  to  bear  on  mankind.*’  This  tract  is  to  be  trans- 
lated into  En  Maun  for  the  common  people,  and  into  Chinese  for  the  educated 
Coreans.  As  Chinese  versions  of  the  Bible  are  plentiful,  all  that  is  needed  in  the 
latter  case  is  to  choose  the  version  and  transcribe  the  verses.  The  two  languages 
are  to  be  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

M All  this,”  the  Bishop  says,  “ will  not  only  give  the  keynote  of  our  teaching, 
which  is  “ J esns  Christ  and  Him  crucified/’  but,  in  better  words  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  find,  will  provide  Coreans  with  our  credentials — a short  answer  to  the 
question  they  will  always  be  asking,  “ By  what  authority  do  yon  preach  these 
things  P Who  gave  yon  this  authority  P ” I feel  that  if  all  this  oan  be  done  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  shall  be  beginning  our  work  on  very  secure  ground. 
There  will  be  no  danger  of  our  trumpet  giving  “ an  uncertain  sound ! ” 

The  tract  is  to  be  ready  by  the  Corean  new  year. 


In  his  first  confirmation  tour  in  Nyassaland  Bishop  Hornby  confirmed  sixty- 
five  Natives,  in  addition  to  seventy  at  Likoma. 


The  principle  of  Associated  Evangelists  is  now  being  extended  by  our  enterprising 
friends  of  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  to  women’s  work.  Two  lady 
Associated  Evangelists  have  been  sent  to  aid  the  work  in  the  terribly  destitute 
district  of  Gorakhpur  and  Basti,  and  two  more  to  Ratnagiri  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  between  Bombay  and  Goa.  The  latter  will  work  with  the  American 
Presbyterians,  with  whom  the  Z.B.M.M.  also  co-operates  at  Lahore;  Two  other 
steps  forward  have  been  taken.  A site  for  a hospital  has  at  last  been  found  at 
Patna,  and  the  money  provided,  partly  by  a munificent  gift  from  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
Mackinnon.  At  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  Dr.  Lucille  Leslie  and  a qualified  lady  nurse 
are  opening  medical  work  among  women  in  connexion  with  the  Misses  Leitch. 

The  L.M.S.  Forward  Movement  has  resulted  in  forty-eight  missionaries  being 
added  to  the  staff.  As  with  ourselves,  the  financial  strain  consequent  upon  a 
great  advance  is  now  falling  heavily  upon  them.  Two  large  capital  expenses 
have  been  met,  one  of  10,0002.  at  Hankey,  South  Africa,  the  other  of  17,0002.  by 
the  purchase  of  the  new  John  Williams , which  was  launched  on  November  11th. 
Accordingly,  the  L.M.S.  is  issuing  an  appeal  to  its  supporters  along  much  the 
same  lines  as  the  C.M.S. 


It  has  long  been  deplored  that  North  India  is  a comparatively  unproductive 
mission-field.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  barrenness  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Methodists.  A most  remarkable  movement,  resembling  in  character 
that  in  the  Telugu  Country,  has  been  for  some  time  taking  place  in  the  stations  of 
this  body.  Beginning  in  Rohilcund  and  Oude,  this  movement  spread  across  the 
Ganges  and  then  into  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  and  Central  India.  It  is  mainly, 
we  learn,  a work  of  prayer.  Membere  are  being  added  to  the  Church  at  the  rate 
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of  a thousand  a month.  These  new  converts  “ have  caught  the  passion  for  souls, 
and  wherever  they  find  an  unconverted  person,  he  or  she  becomes  the  object  of 
their  prayers  and  efforts."  It  is  declared  that  these  baptisms  are  not  by  any 
means  hasty,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  converts  are  markedly  Christian.  We  have 
gathered  these  particulars  from  The  Indian  Churchman . What  is  most  remark- 
able, this  High-Church  periodical  speaks  in  unqualified  approval  of  the  movement. 
It  sees  “no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work,"  and  speaks  of  the 
account  of  it  as  “ an  encouragement  to  missionary  effort  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  India." 

The  Baptist  missionaries  in  Eastern  Bengal  report  the  existence  of  widespread 
and  grievous  famine.  Forty  thousand  are  suffering  in  the  Farreedpur  district 
alone,  and  many  deaths  have  occurred.  Contrary  to  the  case  further  south,  the 
famine  has  been  caused,  not  by  drought,  but  by  destructive  floods. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  Missions  in  Manchuria  are  well 
known,  are  also  at  work  in  India  in  Ahmedabad,  Baroda,  Surat,  and  other  places 
round  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  

The  sad  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  Pirie  at  Ichang  continues  to  be  felt  in  the  Scotch 
Mission  at  that  place,  and  mournful  tributes  to  him  appear  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Record . 

The  pupils  of  the  great  Scotch  institution  at  Lovedale,  we  learn  from  the 
j Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly , are  about  500  in  number,  and  sneak  nine 
languages  and  dialects : Europeans,  half-breeds,  Kaffirs,  Basutos,  Natives  of 
the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  Gallas,  Hottentots,  Zulus,  Delagoa  Bay  boys,  and 
one  Matabele. 

The  news  from  Blau  tyre  is  on  the  whole  encouraging.  The  first  Native  mis- 
sionaries have  gone  forth  from  the  settlement,  Harry  Kambwiri  to  Angoni  Land, 
John  Grey  Kufa  to  the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  Zambesi.  The  extension  to 
Angoni  Land  is  being  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  lady  missionaries  to  the 
party.  The  Henry  Henderson , the  Mission  river-steamer,  has  traversed  the 
whole  distance  from  Katunga's,  near  Blantyre,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  in 
perfect  safety,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  definitely  begun  her 
work.  But  tne  Mission  has  troubles — chiefly  from  critics  at  home.  The  indus- 
trial portion  of  the  Mission  does  not  pay  : the  missionaries  say  they  can  make  it 
pay  very  soon,  if  they  are  expected  to  do  so,  by  trading.  Then  dark  rumours  as 
to  surpliced  choirs  and  candles  have  been  bruited  abroad.  Mr.  Scott  says  the 
surplices  are  Arab  shirts,  the  regular  “ Sunday  clothes  M of  the  Natives,  and  the 
candles  are  used  for  lighting.  

The  latest  news  from  the  Barotse  comes  at  second  hand  throagn  a missionary 
named  Lloyd,  among  the  Bangwaketsis.  He  received  a letter  from  M.  Coillard, 
which  he  burnt  from  fear  of  infection.  In  it  M.  Coillard  stated  that  Lewanika 
had  adopted  a better  attitude  towards  the  Mission,  that  the  Methodist 
missionaries  had  left  the  country,  and  were  settled  among  the  Mashikulombos, 
and  that  M.  Coillard  himself  had  been  ill,  but  in  June  last  was  in  good  health. 

In  the  Report  of  the  North  Africa  Mission  one  naturally  turns  first  to  see 
what  has  happened  in  Algeria.  “ The  work  in  this  country,  it  tells  us,  “ has 
been  throughout  the  year  shadowed  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Government,  no  one  knowing  whether  the  threat  of  expulsion  would 
really  be*  carried  out  or  not.  But  the  missionaries  have  been  kept  in  peace  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Almighty,  and  they  have  been  able  to  work  on  quietly  without 
hindrance.  ...  But  the  newspapers  continue  to  incite  public  opinion  against 
the  English  missionaries.”  The  income  of  the  Mission  in  general  is  given  as 
6614/.,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent.,  and  the  total  expenditure  as  5924/.  There 
were  seventy-five  missionaries,  of  whom  only  forty-four  were  supported  out  of 
the  general  fund. 

jJ.  D.  M. 
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the  beginning  of  another  year  we  desire  to  indulge  in  a brief 
retrospect  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  respect  of  its  progress  as  regards  men  and 
means,  and  of  the  growth  of  its  work  in  the  mission-field.  A 
very  few  notes  on  the  advances  made  in  that  period  may  be 
helpful  to  friends  in  facing  the  Society’s  position  at  a time  when  the  cry 
of  financial  straitness  is  being  raised  simultaneously  with  louder  appeals 
than  ever  for  extension  all  round  the  globe.  With  a view  to  such  a retrospect 
we  have  spent  some  hours  in  the  comparison  of  Reports  at  three  periods  in 
the  twenty  years,  1873,  1883,  and  1893.  The  year  1873  opened  with  the 
death  of  Henry  Venn,  which  event  may  be  taken  as  closing  a long  and 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

First,  as  regards  the  number  of  missionaries.  The  subjoined  table  is  indeed 
most  significant : — 


European  Missionaries  on  the  Roll : — 

Clergymen 

Lay  yen 

Women 

Total 


1873. 

1883. 

1803. 

203  . 

. 222  . 

. 329 

15  . 

. 34  . 

. 71 

11  . 

. 15  . 

. 134 

229  . 

. 271  . 

. 534 

Even  excluding  the  women,  the  number  has  nearly  doubled  ; * and  it  will 
he  observed  that  while  the  increase  in  the  first  decade  was  only  nineteen  clergy- 
men and  nineteen  laymen,  the  increase  in  the  second  decade  was  one  hundred 
and  seven  clergymen  and  thirty-seven  laymen.  The  proportion  of  University 
men  has  also  greatly  increased.  In  1873,  they  numbered  44;  in  1883,65; 
and  in  1893,  158.  The  number  of  missionaries  reported  in  May,  1873,  as 
added  to  the  roll  in  the  preceding  twelve  months  was  seven  ; in  1883,  twenty- 
one ; in  1893,  eighty-nine . The  1873  Report  mentions  “one  graduate  from 
Cambridge  accepted  during  the  year”;  the  1883  Report  mentions  three 
graduates  accepted ; the  1893  Report,  sixteen  graduates. 

The  Native  clergy  and  teachers  appear  in  the  statistical  tables  as  follows : — 


Native  Clergy 

„ Lay  Teachers 
„ Female  Teachers 

Total  . 


1873. 

1883. 

1803. 

143  . 

. 240  . 

. 284 

1830  . 

. 2582  . 

. 4042 

375  . 

. 493  . 

. 892 

2348  . 

. 3315  . 

. 5218 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  Native  clergy  has  been  slow  of  late. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  in  the  last  decade ; but  it 
is  true  that  the  numerous  ordinations  in  West  Africa  and  South  India  in  the 
former  decade  find  no  parallel  in  the  latter.  Rut  the  lay  and  female  teachers 
have  multiplied  rapidly ; and  this  little  table  will  show  some  of  our  missionary 
brethren  who  have  fancied  that  Native  agency  was  being  neglected  in  favour 
of  European  agency,  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  their  fears. 


The  distribution  of  missionaries  at  the  three  periods  is  very  interesting. 
In  the  following  table  we  omit  women,  because  we  could  not  estimate 


* The  figures  are  for  May  last, 
large  additions. 


The  autumn  reinforoements  have  made  farther 
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the  growth  in  the  Indian  staff  without  including  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  and 
LF.N.S. : — 


Distribution  of  Missionaries — Men  only — Ordained  and  Unordained. 


West  Africa 

1878. 

17  . 

1883. 

10 

1893. 

18 

East  Africa 

. , 

1 

22 

37 

Palestine,  Persia,  Egypt,  Ac.  . 

9 . 

14 

23 

North  India  (inolnding  Punjab 
Sindh) 

and 

66  . 

73 

116 

Western  India . 

12  . 

10 

13 

South  India 

44 

28 

45 

Ceylon 

12  . 

19 

20 

Mauritius,  Ac.  . 

6 . 

4 

5 

China 

18  . 

24 

44 

Japan 

2 . 

9 

24 

New  Zealand  . 

17  . 

18 

15 

North-West  Amerioa 

12  . 

18 

29 

North  Pacific  . 

2 

7 

11 

Total  . 

218  . 

256 

400 

Of  course  the  increase  is  most  marked  in  those  Missions  which  were  in 
their  infancy  in  1873,  such  as  East  Africa,  Persia,  Japan,  and  North 
Pacific.  Putting  them  aside,  we  find  that  of  the  older  Missions,  West 
Africa  and  South  India,  though  they  have  more  men  than  ton  years  ago,  have 
only  returned  to  where  they  stood  twenty  years  ago  ; that  Western  India, 
Mauritius,  and  New  Zealand  are  about  the  same  ; and  that  the  real  increase 
has  been  in  North  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  North-West  America. 


At  first  sight  one  would  expect  that  the  doubling  of  the  missionary  staff 
would  mean  a doubling  of  the  expenditure.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
should  be  vory  glad  if  it  were.  The  amount  expended  per  missionary  means 
a great  deal  more  than  the  amount  each  missionary  costs.  The  more  efficient 
a missionary  is,  the  more  will  his  work  develop  on  all  sides,  and  the  more  will 
money  be  needed.  It  is  so  at  home.  An  active  clergyman  spends  more  in 
his  parish  than  an  inert  one,  because  he  does  more.  So  in  the  mission-field  : 
the  higher  the  expenditure  per  head  rises,  the  better.  But  the  reason  why 
it  has  not  yet  so  risen  in  the  C.M.S.  Missions  is  that  the  increase  in  the  staff 
has  been  so  recent  and  so  rapid.  Many  of  the  missionaries  are  still  in  the 
language-learning  stage,  and  cost  little  more  than  their  small  personal  allow- 
ances. As  they  grow  in  efficiency,  the  work  will  cost  more,  for  it  will  mean 
Native  evangelists  and  Bible-woraen,  schools,  rest-houses  for  itinerating, 
medical  appliances,  and  a host  of  other  things. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  reasons  why  the  total  expenditure  has  not 
grown  so  fast  as  the  staff.  First,  a good  many  of  the  recent  additions  are 
at  their  own  charges.  We  have  now  fifteen  men  and  fifty-three  women  who 
are  honorary,  and  five  men  and  nine  women  who  are  partly  so,  without  counting 
those  who  are  specially  supported  by  individual  friends  of  the  Society. 
Secondly,  an  increase  in  women  costs  less  than  an  increase  in  men.  A 
single  woman's  allowances  are  less  than  those  of  a single  man,  and  less  than 
half  those  of  a married  man. 

Still  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  is  large.  The  average  of  the  four 
years  preceding  1873  was  155,644/.  The  average  of  the  four  years  preceding 
1883  was  202,200 /.  The  average  of  the  four  years  preceding  1893  was 
244,844/.  These  figures  include  expenditure  on  Special  Funds.  The 
corresponding  amount  for  last  year,  ending  March  31st,  1893,  reckoned  in 
the  same  way,  was  255,917/.  For  the  current  year  it  is  estimated  to 
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be  265,759/.,  including  only  those  Special  Funds  which  directly  aid  the 
General  Fund,  such  as  the  Extension  Fund,  the  Mid-China  Fund,  &c.,  &c. 
And  the  Estimates  lately  passed  for  the  yoar  commencing  next  April  amount, 
after  allowing  for  considerable  probable  savings  in  various  directions, 
to  274,955/. 

Thus  we  are  spending  now  over  100,000/.  a year  more  than  we  spent 
twenty  years  ago.  This  is  the  kind  of  fact  that  makes  one  wonder.  No 
one  at  that  time,  nor  for  years  after,  could  have  anticipated  it.  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad. 


Let  us  next  look  at  the  Reports,  and  try  and  realise  a little  of  the 
progress  in  the  field  in  the  twenty  years. 

Take  India  first.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  old  and  well-organised 
Missions  the  startling  progress  displayed  in  newer  fields.  Yet  the  development 
of  the  India  work  in  the  twenty  years  is  in  many  ways  striking.  In  1873, 
French  had  lately  started  the  Lahore  Divinity  School,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  Now  we  have  Divinity  Schools  also  at  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Poona, 
and  Madras,  besides  the  simpler  institutions  for  training  Native  agents  in  the 
southern  Missions  which  existed  before.  In  1873,  the  Society's  attention 
had  not  been  specially  drawn  to  the  non-Aryan  hill  tribes,  although  the 
Santal  Mission  was  already  bearing  promising  fruit.  That  Mission  has  since 
been  largely  developed,  and  the  Gond  and  Bheel  Missions  have  been 
established  and  converts  been  gathered  in. 

But  the  Punjab  shows  the  most  remarkable  growth.  In  1873,  the  Society 
had  only  one  medical  missionary — in  the  Punjab  or  anywhere  else ; indeed 
not  one  when  the  Report  was  issued,  for  Dr.  Elmslie  was  dead  and  his 
successor  had  not  yet  gone  out.  Now,  the  Punjab  has  ten  medical  missionaries. 
In  1873,  the  staff  for  Amritsar  consisted  of  two  men,  the  Reva  R.  Clark  and 
H.  Hoernle,  and  Mr.  Bateman  alone  was  beginning  to  itinerate  in  the 
district.  Now,  for  the  same  area  of  work,  there  are  fifteen  men  ; and  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  extension  of  woman's  work  under  the  C.E.Z.M.S. 
That  Society  has  now  thirty-three  ladies  within  that  area,  the  oldest  of  whom 
had  only  just  gone  out  in  1873, — besides  nine  single  ladies  connected  with 
C.M.S.  and  all  the  wives.  Butala,  Tam  Taran,  Ajnala,  Jandiala,  Fathgar, 
Narowal,  Bahrwal,Clarkabad,  are  all  new  names  within  the  same  district,  i.e.  the 
great  plains  surrounding  Amritsar.  The  two  great  Girls'  Boarding-schools  at 
Amritsar,  the  Boys’  Boarding-school  at  Batala,  the  splendid  Book-shop  at 
Lahore — (the  two  latter  the  result  of  Mr.  Baring’s  liberality) — are  among  the 
more  conspicuous  developments.  Another  generous  benefactor,  George 
Maxwell  Gordon,  had  in  1873  but  recently  joined  the  Punjab  Mission;  and 
now,  we  have  not  only  the  bright  memory  of  his  example,  but  the  Lahore 
Divinity  College  Chapel  and  the  Missions  at  Pind  Dadan  Khan  and  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  as  the  fruit  of  his  munificence ; while,  partly  owing  to  his 
inspiration,  Sukkur  and  even  far-off  Quetta  have  been  occupied. 

South  Lidia  does  not  show  such  developments  as  these,  because  it  was 
more  fully  worked  then;  but  1873  was  the  year  which  saw  the  Native 
Church  in  the  C.M.S.  districts  of  Tinnevelly  fairly  started  in  self-administra- 
tion under  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Sargent;  and  the  Telugu  Mission  has 
spread  in  all  directions  since  that  year. 

Five  new  dioceses  have  been  established  in  India  in  the  twenty  years  ; 
and  of  the  seven  bishops  who  have  been  consecrated  for  them,  four  have 
been  C.M.S.  missionaries,  viz.,  French,  Speechly,  Hodges,  Clifford,  without 
counting  Sargent,  who  was  an  Assistant-Bishop  without  a diocese. 

We  never  rest  our  case  upon  statistical  returns  of  converts  and  adherents, 
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for  they  so  inadequately  represent  the  real  progress  achieved ; but  the  fact 
that  the  Native  Christians  connected  with  C.M.S.  have  risen  seventy  per 
cent,  in  the  twenty  years,  viz.,  from  69,000  to  117,000,  is  a fact  whose 
significance  is  indisputable  ; while  the  Native  agents  of  all  kinds  have  almost 
doubled  in  number,  from  1600  to  3060. 


Next  look  at  China.  In  South  China,  in  1873,  C.M.S.  had  three  mis- 
sionaries, viz.,  one  at  Hong  Kong  and  two  at  Fuh-chow ; and  there  was  one 
F.E.S.  lady  at  each  of  those  two  cities.  Now,  several  brethren,  and  sisters 
too,  live  in  the  interior  of  Fuh-Kien ; widespread  itineration  has  been  organised 
in  Kwan-tung  ; and  Pakhoi  has  been  occupied  in  a comer  of  China  untouched 
by  any  other  Mission.  C.M.S.  has  twenty  men  and  eight  women  on  the 
South  China  staff,  including  four  medical  men ; and  the  splendid  band  of 
twenty-eight  C.E.Z.M.S.  women  has  developed  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission  in  a 
wonderful  way,  not  only  since  1873,  but  since  1883.  In  1873  C.M.S.  had 
twenty-six  Native  agents  in  South  China,  and  less  than  300  Christians.  Now 
the  agents  are  268,  and  the  Christian  adherents  over  10,000.  Mid  China  does 
not  show  a growth  equal  to  this ; still,  Mr.  Hoare’s  college  at  Ningpo,  Dr. 
Main’s  great  Mission  hospital  at  Hang- chow,  and  the  village  work  in  the 
Chu-ki  and  Tai-chow  districts  are  extensions  worth  notice ; in  addition  to 
which  there  is  Mr.  Horsburgh’s  Interior  Evangelistic  Mission  in  the  distant 
province  of  Sz-chuen.  The  development  of  woman’s  work  also  must  not  be 
omitted.  In  1873,  and  again  in  1883,  C.M.S.  had  one  single  lady  in  Mid 
China;  now,  it  has  twenty.  Again,  up  to  just  before  1873,  China  had  had 
but  one  English  Bishop.  The  consecration  of  a C.M.S.  missionary,  Bishop 
Russell,  to  the  newly-formed  quasi-diocese  of  what  was  then  called  North 
China  is  an  item  in  the  1873  Report ; and  since  then,  another  C.M.S.  man, 
Bishop  Moule,  has  succeeded  him  in  that  portion  of  his  sphere  now  called 
Mid  China,  while  a third  C.M.S.  man,  Bishop  Burdon,  presides  over  the 
southern  diocese  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong. 


Pass  over  to  North-West  America.  In  1873,  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Horden  had  just  marked  the  first  step  in  that  development  of  the  Church 
which  has  now  carved  eight  dioceses  out  of  the  vast  mother  diocese  of 
Rupert’s  Land  ; and  a large  part  of  this  work  has  been  distinctly  the  work  of 
C.M.S.,  which  almost  entirely  supports  four  of  them  and  helps  three  others. 
The  Society’s  expenditure  in  those  great  territories  has  risen  from  60001.  to 
16,0001. ; and  it  is  emphatically  true  of  the  many  tribes  and  languages  com- 
prising them — from  the  Crees  and  the  Sioux  right  away  to  the  Tukudh  and 
the  Eskimo — that 

“ People  and  realms  of  every  tongue 
Dwell  on  His  love  with  sweetest  song.” 

And  this  is  without  passing  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cross  them,  and  we 
come  to  a Mission  which  then  consisted  of  only  Metlakahtla  and  Kincolith,  but 
which  since  then  has  sent  the  Gospel  to  tribe  after  tribe  of  the  interior,  has 
established  itself  in  the  islands,  has  brought  into  the  Christian  Church  the 
fiercest  of  all  the  races  of  that  coast,  the  Hydahs  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island, 
and  now,  despite  many  trials,  presents,  under  Bishop  Ridley’s  wise  and 
devoted  leadership,  a bright  spectacle  to  all  who  love  true  and  pure  missionary 
work.  

We  are  now  among  the  younger  Missions ; and  what  shall  we  say  of  Japan? 
In  1873,  the  first  English  missionary  in  that  wonderful  land  had  just  come 
home  sick,  and  the  second  was  alone  at  Nagasaki.  It  was  in  the  Report  of 
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that  year  that  the  sudden  burst  of  new  civilisation  in  Japan  was  recorded. 
The  public  edicts  against  Christianity  which  had  adorned  the  Government 
notice-boards  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  just  been  withdrawn ; and 
the  expansion  of  the  C.M.S.  Mission  from  one  man  to  five  was  resolved  on. 
In  1883,  the  five  men  had  increased  to  nine  men  and  a woman  (as  usual,  not 
counting  wives);  and  there  were  350  converts.  Ten  years  more,  and  the  staff 
had  become  twenty-four  men  and  nineteen  single  women;  seven  Japanese 
have  been  ordained  (in  the  C.M.S.  Mission  alone,  besides  others) ; and  the 
Christian  adherents  are  2450.  Moreover  they  have  combined  with  the 
Christians  attached  to  other  Anglican  Missions,  and  have  formed  a real  Native 
Church  with  its  own  canons,  &c. ; and  its  total  membership  exceeds  4000. 
It  was  in  1883  that  the  Archbishop  selected  a C.M.S.  missionary  (Poole  of 
South  India)  to  be  the  first  English  Bishop  in  Japan ; and  in  1893,  his 
successor,  Bishop  E.  Bickersteth,  has  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  Bishops,  specially  for  portions  of  the  C.M.S.  field,  and  nominated 
by  C.M.S.  

Pass  from  the  most  radical  and  forward  of  non- Christian  countries  to  the 
most  conservative  and  stationary,  and  view  the  Mohammedan  Lands  of  the 
East.  Persia,  in  1873,  was  not  recognised  as  a C.M.S.  mission-field  at  all; 
and  although  Dr.  Bruce  had  been  there  three  or  four  years,  his  name  still 
remained  on  the  Indian  list.  Not  till  1876  was  the  Persia  Mission  formally 
adopted.  The  year  1883  saw  an  extension  of  its  work  in  the  occupation  of 
Baghdad ; and  1893  sees  fresh  and  important  plans  formed  for  further 
development.  Egypt  is  very  far  from  being  a stationary  country  since  the 
British  occupation  ; but  that  began  in  the  year  reviewed  in  the  1883  Report, 
and  it  was  in  that  very  year  that  the  new  “ Egypt  Mission  " first  appeared  on 
the  Society's  list.  Palestine,  too,  though  stationary  enough  so  far  as  its 
Moslem  rulers  are  concerned,  is  now  yielding  to  the  forward  movement  of  the 
day ; and  nowhere  does  a C.M.S.  Mission  show  more  marked  development 
than  in  that  sacred  land.  In  1873,  only  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth  were 
occupied,  by  two  ordained  and  two  lay  missionaries.  Two  years  later,  Bishop 
Gobat  handed  over  to  the  Society  his  stations  and  work ; other  extensions 
have  followed ; Jaffa,  Gaza,  Ramallah,  Salt,  Nablus,  Acca,  and  Haifa,  were 
successively  occupied  ; and  now  the  four  men  have  become  thirteen  men  and 
twenty-two  single  women.  All  our  Missions  in  Mohammedan  lands  received 
an  impetus  from  the  Mohammedan  Conference  arranged  by  General  Lake  at  the 
C.M.  House  in  1875.  They  are  striking  examples  of  the  Society's  new 
development  in  woman’s  work.  No  less  than  thirty  ladies  are  now  employed 
in  them,  whereas  even  in  1883  there  was  not  one.  So  also  with  medical 
work.  In  1873  there  was  no  C.M.S.  medical  missionary  in  those  countries ; 
in  1883  only  one ; in  1893  four,  and  two  more  going  out. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Africa!  Of  West  Africa  we  need  not  speak. 
Our  recent  extensions  are  not  much  more  than  revivals  of  developments  begun 
at  different  times  in  past  years,  but  checked  by  various  difficulties.  But  East 
Africa  is  the  most  signal  instance  of  unlooked-for  progress  in  the  whole  period. 
In  1873,  John  Rebmann  was  alone,  old  and  blind,  at  Rabai.  There  he  was 
found  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  came  to  C.M.S.  in 
June  of  that  year,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a Freed  Slave  Settlement, 
to  found  which,  Mr.  Salter  Price  went  out  in  the  following  year.  But  1873 
is  still  more  memorable  as  the  date  of  Livingstone's  death,  which  instantly 
roused  both  England  and  Scotland,  and  led  to  many  African  expeditions,  both 
missionary  and  otherwise.  Then  in  1875  came  Mr.  Stanley's  challenge  to 
Christendom  to  send  a Mission  to  Uganda.  What  need  we  say  more! — 
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except  that  the  one  C.M.S.  missionary  of  1873  has  multiplied  to  fifty  in 
1893. 


> After  such  a retrospect,  the  question  is,  Are  we  to  stand  still  ? Surely, 
the  Divine  word  to  us  is.  Go  forward  ; and  the  promise,  Certainly  I will  be 
with  thee. 

We  must  congratulate  the  S.P.G.,  aod  especially  its  Junior  Clergy  Union, 
to  whom  the  initiation  is  due,  on  the  very  remarkable  success  of  its  Exeter 
Hall  meeting.  We  have  never  seen  the  hall  fuller,  and  there  was  an 
overflow  meeting  besides,  and  many  were  turned  away  even  from  that. 
But  what  is  much  better  than  numbers,  the  tone  of  the  meeting  was  dis- 
tinctly high.  Not  only  were  the  addresses  eloquent,  but  what  was  said 
was  really  good.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  that  true  instinct 
which  so  often  marks  his  speeches,  gave  three  reasons  why  Missions  should 
be  carried  on  and  supported — (1)  “the  fact  of  Christ,'*  (2)  “ the  fact  of  the 
world’s  need,"  (3)  “the  fact  of  Christ's  last  command."  “ The  Church”  was 
only  mentioned  to  emphasise  its  solemn  responsibilities.  If  the  whole 
Church  of  England  would  only  take  up  Missions  in  the  spirit  of  that  meet- 
ing, we  should  indeed  thank  God. 


Letters  are  coming  in  from  friends  in  Canada,  speaking  gratefully  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart’s  little  campaign — which,  as  in  Australia,  was  not  to 
raise  money  for  C.M.S.,  but  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Heathen  World  for  personal  service, — and  begging  the  Society  to  form  an 
organisation  in  the  Dominion  for  dealing  with  candidates.  In  reply,  the 
prospectuses  of  the  Australian  Associations  have  been  sent  out,  as  guides 
to  the  Canadian  friends  in  making  any  such  arrangements.  For  it  is  for 
them  to  move ; not  for  us.  The  Society  does  not  put  itself  forward  for 
support.  It  has  exhorted  Canada,  as  it  exhorted  Australia,  to  care  for  the 
Heathen  World.  Canadian  friends,  like  the  Australian,  must  decide  in  what 
way  they  do  this.  If  any  of  them  desire  to  co-operate  with  C.M.S.  by  sending 
missionaries  to  its  fields,  that  co-operation  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  All 
that  the  Society  asks  is  that  the  local  bodies — Associations  or  Councils,  or 
whatever  they  be — which  may  be  formed  for  sending  out  such  missionaries 
shall  be  formed  on  a basis  which  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  Society's 
spiritual  and  Evangelical  principles. 


A special  Devotional  Meeting,  in  connexion  with  the  Day  of  Intercession 
for  Foreign  Missions,  was  held  in  Sion  College  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  Novem- 
ber 30th,  at  three  o'clock.  There  was  a large  and  representative  attendance 
of  friends  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  presided,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Gibbon  gave  an  exposition  of  Scripture  from  St.  John  xv.  13.  The 
topics  suggested  by  the  chairman,  and  as  to  which  the  prayers  as  offered  by 
various  friends  specially  referred,  were  (1)  thankfulness  for  the  growth  of 
interest  in  Missions  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies ; for  the  providential  protec- 
tion of  agents  in  the  field  ; for  recent  appointments  to  the  missionary  episco- 
pate ; for  increase  of  open  doors  in  heathendom  ; and  for  the  success  of  Medical 
Missions.  (2)  For  the  preparation  and  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
labourers  at  home  and  in  the  field.  (3)  For  more  adequate  recognition  by 
Christians  of  their  duty  as  regards  non-Christians.  (4)  Special  supplication 
for  Mohammedan  lands — India,  Africa,  China,  and  Japan;  and  (5)  for  the 
financial  position  of  the  Society,  in  view  of  the  largely-augmented  expenditure 
abroad.  For  two  hours  the  meeting  waited  on  GjI  ; and  it  wis  thinkfully 
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remembered  that  from  many  a parish  and  chamber  at  home,  and  from  many  a 
Mission  station  abroad,  similar  petitions  would  be  ascending  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest.  In  confidence  and  hope  we  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
that,  in  answer  to  believing  prayer,  there  shall  be  poured  out  a blessing,  not 
only  on  our  own  Society,  but  on  all  other  agencies  holding  a like  faith,  engaged 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  missionary  cause. 


Last  month  we  suggested  that  Mrs.  Bishop’s  Speech  at  the  Gleaners*  Union 
Anniversary  should,  in  its  separate  form,  be  widely  circulated ; and  that  it 
should  be  solemnly  read  at  missionary  meetings.  .As  regards  distribution, 
50,000  copies  have  been  sent  out  in  four  weeks  in  response  to  direct  requests ; 
and  one  example  of  the  adoption  of  the  latter  suggestion  is  given  in  the 
following  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  an  important  parish  in  the  North  of 
England  : — 

“ At  our  quiet  service  of  Intercession  last  night,  instead  of  preaching  what  I 
had  prepared,  I felt  constrained  to  follow  your  suggestion,  and  read  Mrs.  Bishop's 
speech.  At  the  close  I said,  * Let  us  pray.  Shall  we  spend  a few  moments  in 
silent  searchings  of  heart  and  intercession?  ’ Then  I offered  prayer  and  closed. 
For  fully  five  minutes  there  was  an  intense  silence,  as  those  present  were  bowed 
before  God  in  prayer,  and  when  at  last  some  rose  from  their  knees,  others 
remained  hushed  for  some  minutes  longer.  I do  thank  God  for  yonr  suggestion, 
and  that  He  prompted  me  to  carry  it  out.  Now,  if  it  is  not  too  large  &*i 
order,  may  I ask  for  2000  copies  of  the  speech  by  itself  to  circulate  through- 
out my  parish,  and  amongst  the  clergy  in  tne  city  and  others." 


After  we  went  to  press  last  month,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  replied  in  the  Times  to 
the  protest  signed  by  Missionary  Secretaries  against  his  remarks  before  the 
Opium  Commission.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  used  the  words  attributed  to 
him,  and  cited  the  shorthand  writer’s  notes  to  show  what  he  did  say.  Dr. 
James  Maxwell  rejoined,  acknowledging  that  a mistake  had  been  made  regard- 
ing the  exact  words  used ; and  this  mistake  we  must  all  regret.  But  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Maxwell  that  what  was  actually  said  was  just  as  really  offensive 
to  the  missionary  body ; and  to  this  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  added  in  his  Times  letter 
what  we  can  only  regard  as  a fresh  insult.  This,  however,  is  a small  matter.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  no  reply  is  made,  or  can  be  made,  to  the  general  state- 
ment in  the  Protest.  In  India  there  are  varieties  of  opinion  as  to  the  effects 
of  opium.  In  China  the  missionaries  are  practically  the  only  foreigners  who 
really  know  the  people,  and  they  unanimously  “ bear  testimony  to  the  wide- 
spread suffering  produced  by  the  consumption  of  opium,  and  the  discredit 
thrown  upon  Christianity  by  our  country’s  association  with  it.” 


When  Mr.  Wigram  started  on  his  tour  round  the  world,  in  1886,  the  Rev. 
G.  Furness  Smith,  who  had  been  Association  Secretary  in  the  Midlands,  and 
had  offered  for  missionary  service,  but  had  been  prevented  from  going  out,  was 
invited  to  Salisbury  Square  to  assist  in  secretarial  duties.  After  Mr.  Wigram’s 
return,  he  continued  in  office  as  Assistant  Foreign  Secretary,  and  among  other 
things  he  undertook  the  compilation  of  the  Annual  Report,  which  is  now  a 
very  heavy  task,  and  practically  takes  a man’s  time  for  nearly  six  months. 
During  the  absence,  first  from  ill-health,  and  then  on  the  Australian  tour,  of 
the  Editorial  Secretary,  Mr.  Furness  Smith  took  the  larger  part  of  his  work.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  Selections  from  Committee  Minutes  that  he  has  now  received 
a definite  appointment  in  connexion  with  the  Foreign  and  Editorial  Depart- 
ments, as  in  effect  " foreign  literary  secretary.”  The  rapid  growth  of  the  work 
abroad,  and  of  the  missionary  staff,  renders  such  an  office  one  of  great  impor- 
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tance  ; and  it  is  a matter  of  thankfulness  to  God  that  a man  has  been  raised  up 
so  competent  for  its  duties. 

Another  new  appointment  which  will  he  observed  in  the  Minutes  is  that  of 
Dr.  Herbert  Lankester,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Medical  Missions  Auxiliary  Com- 
mittee, as  full  Secretary  to  that  Committee  and  the  Special  Fund,  with  other* 
duties  in  relation  to  the  outgoing  and  returning  missionaries.  We  will  say 
more  about  this  when  Dr.  Lankester  has  entered  on  his  new  duties. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  September  14th,  after  a very  short  illness, 
of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ball,  M.  A.,  who  was  a C.M.S.  missionary  in  the  Punjab  and 
North  India  from  1855  to  1866,  when  he  came  home  in  ill-health  and  retired. 
From  1881  to  1888  Mr.  Ball  was  University  teacher  of  Hindustani,  Hindi, 
and  Persian  at  Cambridge. 

On  December  12th,  the  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites, 
who  (as  mentioned  in  our  November  number)  is  going  to  India  and  Ceylon 
on  a temporary  evangelistic  mission,  and  of  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall,  who  accom- 
panies him.  Mr.  Thwaites’  expenses  are  entirely  defrayed  by  his  own  friends, 
and  no  less  than  480  members  of  his  congregation  at  Salisbury  have  contri- 
buted to  it. 

Thb  Bishops  of  Peterborough  and  Norwich  and  Bishop  Cramer  Roberts  have 
accepted  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 


We  omitted  last  month,  in  our  notice  of  the  new  chapel  at  the  C.M.S. 
College,  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  enlargement  and  alterations  has  been 
mainly  borne  by  an  anonymous  donation  of  1000/.  to  Mr.  Drury.  Many  other 
special  gifts  were  made  by  individual  friends,  for  the  lectern,  the  furniture, 
Ac.,  for  the  Communion  Table,  the  lighting  and  heating  of  the  museum,  and 
the  carpenters’  and  smiths’  workshops.  Among  these  contributors  were  the 
former  Principals  and  Tutors,  the  Treasurer  and  several  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  Revs.  J.  G.  Haworth  and  G.  Blisset,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Bousfield, 

F.  A.  Bevan,  F.  Fox,  F.  Dumergue,  W.  Hughes-Hughes,  F.  Sell  wood 

G.  Martin  Tait,  and  R.  Williams. 


Never  before  has  the  pressure  on  the  Intelligencer  space  been  so  great  as 
just  now.  We  have  matter  in  hand  which  we  intended  for  this  number,  but 
which  would  completely  fill  it  over  again.  Among  the  articles  held  over  are 
one  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  on  the  Population  of  the  World; 
an  account  of  a recent  Mohammedan  Controversy,  by  Dr.  H.  Marty n Clark ; 
Bishop  Ridley’s  Charge  ; a Retrospect  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Furness  Smith  ; a paper  on  Parochial  Branches  of  the  Union,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  C.  Chapman,  of  Newcastle ; an  address  to  the  Islington  students  by  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair  ; and  several  pages  of  Reviews  of  Books,  African  Notes, 
Notes  on  Other  Missions,  &c. ; besides  which  the  Rev.  H.  Sutton  is  preparing 
an  article  on  Missionary  Education,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Ensor  is  writing  on  the 
Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions. 


This  number  of  the  Intelligencer  has  to  go  to  press  on  December  18th,  in  view 
of  its  distribution  through  the  country  before  Christmas . This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  case  of  any  important  news  coming  in  after  this  date. 
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BRITISH  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  1892. 

Condensed  prom  Canon  Scott  Robertson’s  Annual  Analysis. 

(N.B.  The  amounts  are  exclusive  of  Dividends , and  of  Contributions  from  Abroad.) 

Foreign  Missions  op  the  Church  op  England. 

Church  Missionary  Society £269,070 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 112,759 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  (abont)  30,300 

Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society 34,523 

Colonial  and  Continental  Chnrch  Society 22,183 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (Portion  of  Receipts 

spent  in  aid  of  Foreign  Missions,  about) 16.456 

Universities*  Mission  to  Central  Africa 28,021 

South  American  Missionary  Society 8,194 

Missionary  Leaves  Association 9,600 

Eighteen  smaller  Societies 41,509 


572, 615 

Estimated  value  of  other  gifts  sent  direct  to  Mission  stations  12,000 


£584,615 

Joint  Societies  op  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 

Brit,  and  For.  Bible  Society  (Amount  devoted  to  foreign  work,  about)  £100,000 


Religious  Tract  Society  (ditto  ditto)  . . . 15,567 

China  Inland  Mission 24,633 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society 18,782 

British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  . 3,380 

Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East  ....  4,096 

Six  smaller  Societies 30,697 

Estimated  value  of  other  gifts  (as  above)  ....  7,500 


£204,655 


Foreign  Missions  of  English  and  Welsh  Nonconformists. 


Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  . . . ...  . . • £111,079 

London  Missionary  Society 104,531 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 55,882 

English  Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission 23,834 

Friends’  Foreign  Mission  Association 11,116 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches  Foreign  Missions  ....  6,400 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign  Missions 5,470 

Eight  smaller  Societies 28,084 

Estimated  value  of  other  gifts  (as  above)  ....  8,000 


£354,396 

r 

Foreign  Missions  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missions  . , £78,649 

United  Presbyterian  Missions 40,440 

Chnrch  of  Scotland  Missions 41,974 

National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 12,000 

Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society 3,569 

Three  smaller  Mission  funds 4,605 

Irish  Presbyterian  Missions 23,000 

Estimated  value  of  other  Contributions 3,090 


£207,327 


Roman  Catholio  Missions £12,160 


Grand  Total  for  1892,  £1,363,153 ; for  1891,  £1,421,509  ; for  1890,  £1,301,579. 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

Bedford. — The  Bedfordshire  Branch  of  the  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Bedford,  on  Tuesday,  November  28th.  At  11.30  there  was  a 
service  at  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Whiting,  Yicar  of  St.  Luke’s,  Ramsgate.  At  a business  meeting,  Mr.  R.  H.  Kinsey 
presided ; and  in  the  afternoon  a conference  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Mr. 
Stileman-Gibbard  presiding  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
Union  (Mr.  A.  D.  Chapman).  The  chairman  having  spoken,  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Whiting  followed  with  an  address  on  “The  C.M.S.  absolutely  fixed  yet  rapidly 
progressive.*’  The  other  speakers  were  Archdeacon  Michell,  the  Revs.  A.  C. 
Downer,  H.  W.  Southey,  H.  Hawkins-Jones,  and  J.  Richardson.  In  the  evening 
the  Rev.  P.  F.  Pearce  presided  over  a prayer-meeting. 

Belfast. — In  connexion  with  the  Society  a series  of  meetings  was  held  on 
November  30th.  The  day  was  set  apart  as  a Day  of  Intercession  for  Foreign 
Missions.  At  noon  a special  service  took  place  in  the  Magdalene  Church,  when  the 
pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Seaver,  Yicar  of  St.John’s,  Upper  Holloway, 
London.  In  the  afternoon,  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  a Missionary  Conference 
was  held  in  Clarence  Place  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  at 
which  there  was  a very  good  attendance,  ana  several  interesting  speeches  were 
made.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  a Meeting  took  place  in  the  same  hall, 
when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Sir  W.  Q.  Ewart,  Bart.  Among  those  who 
addressed  the  meeting  were  the  Itevs.  J.  Seaver,  A.  J.  Shields,  and  Dr.  Marcus 
Eustace,  medical  missionary  at  Quetta,  Punjab. 

Brighton. — Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Work . — For  many  a long 
year  nothing  has  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  East  Sussex  Auxiliary  which 
excited  so  wide  and  deep  an  interest  as  this  memorable  enterprise-  On  all  sides 
it  has  been  pronounced  an  unqualified  success.  It  was  opened  for  three  days, 
November  29th,  30th,  and  December  1st,  during  which  it  is  estimated  that  8500 
persons  visited  the  buildings.  The  proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Work  and  the  Exhibition 
jointly  amounted  to  about  1300/.  But  a still  more  encouraging  result  are  the 
personal  offers  of  service  for  missionary  work.  Four  ladies  have  pledged  them- 
selves for  the  work,  as  the  outcome  of  the  Zenana  Mission  talks  by  Miss  Warren 
and  Miss  White.  The  proceedings  were  opened  the  first  day  by  the  aged  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  ; on  the  second  day  by  the  Countess  of  Chichester  and  Sir  John 
Kennaway ; on  the  third  by  Sir  Douglas  Fox.  On  each  occasion  Preb.  Hannah, 
the  Yicar  of  Brighton,  was  in  the  chair.  The  beautiful  Dome  contained  thirty 
stalls,  the  various  parochial  Bales  being  combined  for  the  occasion  : the  large 
Corn  Exchange  held  the  exhibits.  The  hall  was  divided  into  eight  courts,  repre- 
senting India,  China,  Japan,  North-West  America,  Palestine,  New  Zealand,  East 
and  West  Africa.  So  considerable  was  the  influx  of  local  exhibits  to  supplement 
the  contributions  from  the  Church  Missionary  collections  that  spacious  as  the 
building  is,  there  was  no  little  difficulty  in  finding  room  to  display  them  all  to 
advantage.  The  Indian  and  Chinese  courts  were  specially  well-furnished.  A 
missionary  from  Japan  remarked  that  he  had  not  expected  that  so  extensive  an 
assortment  of  really  valuable  objects  from  China  could  have  been  gathered  to  one 
place.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  great  interest  of  the  East  Africa  court  centred 
in  the  mementoes  of  Bishop  Hannington,  culminating  in  that  touching  relic  of 
his  last  days,  his  diary,  written  in  his  beautifully  clear  but  microscopic  hand- 
writing. 

Ceaseless  interest  was  kept  up  by  the  various  “ Mission  talks  ” given  throughout 
the  day  by  an  able  staff  of  missionaries,  besides  more  ambitious  lectures  in  the 
adjoining  lecture-room.  The  Rev.  W.  Morris,  from  Kilimanjaro,  Dr.  E.  J.  Baxter, 
from  Mpwapwa,  represented  East  Africa ; Archdeacon  Hamilton,  West  Africa ; 
the  Rev.  A.  Elwin,  China ; the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  Japan ; the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Harris  and  Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  India:  the  Rev.  J.  D. Thomas,  Ceylon;  Archdeacon 
Winter,  North-West  America ; the  Rev.  A.  E.  Price,  the  North  Paoific ; Miss 
Baroody  and  Miss  K.  Sachs,  Palestine  ; Miss  Eva  Warren  and  Miss  White,  the 
Zenana  Mission.  As  was  meet,  a stall  containing  specimens  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society’s  Bibles  in  various  languages  occupied  a central  place. 
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Much  brisk  business  was  done  at  the  Chnrch  Missionary  book-stall,  where  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Selwyn  was  in  constant  attendance.  At  an  early  point  in  the  first 
day’s  programme,  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang  (Assistant  Central  Secretary)  explained 
the  principles  of  the  C.M.S.  to  an  interested  andience.  The  indefatigable 
Association  Secretary  from  Exeter,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Williamson,  was  ubiquitous, 
and  ever  ready  to  fill  a gap. 

But  the  routine  of  the  work  was  not  so  exacting  as  to  hinder  the  impression 
that  people  had  met  in  a sacred  cause.  Each  day  was  begun  with  a short 
devotional  meeting  for  the  workers  before  the  more  public’ prayers  of  the  opening 
ceremonies.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hawkins, 
Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  opportunely  distributed  to  all  helpers  a tasty  little 
card,  on  which  some  timely  counsels  as  to  tone  and  principle  were  printed.  The 
highest  praise  is  due  to  the  three  hon.  secretaries,  the  Rev.  R.  0.  Macdonald, 
the  Rev.  P.  T.  Andrews,  and  General  Basden  for  their  arduous  .labours,  which  did 
so  much  to  secure  success  for  this  effort.  A.  P. 


Carlisle. — A Conference  of  the  C.M.  Union  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Carlisle 
was  held  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  School,  Carlisle,  on  Monday,  November  6th. 
The  Union  was  formed  in  1890  with  a view  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
C.M.S.  in  the  archdeaconry  ; and  on  Monday  morning  the  Conference  was  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Union,  but  in  the  afternoon  it  was  open  to  all  friends  of 
the  Society.  At  the  morning  sitting,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Fell,  The  Knells,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Union,  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chair- 
man, and  the  Revs.  G.  Ensor  and  T.  T.  Smith.  The  Rev.  F.  A.  Dixon,  of  Ivegill, 
the  secretary  and  treasurer,  presented  a report,  which  showed  that  during  the 
year  1025/.  had  been  collected  in  the  archdeaconry  on  behalf  of  the  C.M.S. , or 
35/.  more  than  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hodges,  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Carlisle,  and 
addresses  were  again  delivered  by  Messrs.  Ensor  and  Smith. 

Chester. — The  Seventy-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Chester  Association  of  the 
Society  was  celebrated  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  November  26th  and  27th. 
Special  sermons  were  preached  in  the  Cathedral  and  city  churches  on  Sunday, 
and  on  Monday  evening  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall.  Arch- 
deacon  Barber  presided.  Mr.  Phillipaon,  in  submitting  the  annual  report,  which 
had  been  written  by  Canon  Acheson,  reminded  them  of  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained through  the  removal  of  the  Canon,  who  had  for  twenty  years  written  and 
read  the  report  at  their  meetings. 

Dorset. — The  Hon.  District  Secretaries  for  the  county  were  most  kindly 
invited  for  their  Conference  this  year  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wingfield-Digby  to 
Sherborne  Castle.  Last  year  they  were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  at 
Bridehead,  Dorchester.  The  Secretaries  arrived  at  the  Castle  on  Thursday, 
November  23rd,  and  remained  there  till  25th.  On  Friday  morning  the  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Library.  Mr.  Wingfield-Digby  occupied  the  chair.  There  were 
present  the  Revs.  Canon  Lyon,  T.  K.  Allen,  F.  Ehlvers,  T.  A.  Gurney,  H.  D. 
Gundry,  T.  Y.  Darling,  R.  R.  A.  Doolan,  F.  W.  W.  Digbv,  A.  M.  Sharp,  J.  L 
Templer,  Colonels  G.  E.  Eliot  and  R.  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Clacton,  Associa- 
tion Secretary.  The  report  of  the  work  done  for  the  C.M.S.  in  each  district  during 
the  year  was  given  by  the  Hon.  District  Secretaries  in  order.  Various  suggestions 
were  also  made  with  a view  to  strengthening  the  work  in  the  county.  The  C.M.S. 
gains  and  losses  in  Dorset  were  reckoned  up.  The  balance,  unfortunately,  was 
in  favour  rather  of  the  latter.  In  the  afternoon  a drawing-room  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Castle,  when  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney,  of  Melbourne,  and  Mr.  Eugene 
Stock  spoke.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  all  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  the  stirring  addresses  that  were  given.  In  the  evening  a special  missionary 
service  was  held  in  Sherborne  Abbey,  when  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Westcott,  headmaster  of  Sherborne  SohooL  W.  C. 

Durham. — The  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  supporters  and  friends  of  the  Durham 
City  Branch  of  the  C.M.S.  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Durham,  on  Tuesday 
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evening,  November  21st.  The  Archdeacon  of  Durham  presided  and  was  sup- 
ported on  the  platform  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  Webb-Peploe  and  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Cole, 
the  Deputation  from  the  Parent  Society,  and  others.  The  hon.  treasurer  (Mr. 
Fox)  read  a summary  of  the  contributions  to  the  Durham  C.M.  Association. 
Amongst  tbe  donations  Mr.  Fox  specially  mentioned  one  from  a Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  towards  Bishop  Tucker’s  fund,  the  Vicar  joyfully  referring  to 
the  fact  that  charity  is  a much  larger  thing  than  denominationalism.  Mr.  Fox 
also  mentioned  that  besides  the  contributions  alluded  to  they  had  raised  in  one 
way  and  other  quite  100/.  towards  the  special  fund  for  providing  Prayer-books, 
Ac.,  for  Uganda.  The  chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  interesting  and  stirring 
speech,  stated  that  he  always  carefully  read  the  reports  of  the  C.M.S.,  and  did 
not  know  that  he  had  ever  been  more  touched  than  he  was  by  the  account 
Bishop  Tucker  gave  of  his  Christmas  service  when  he  addressed  5000  people. 
The  Rev.  F.  T.  Cole,  missionary  to  the  Santals,  and  the  Rev.  Preb.  Webb-Peploe, 
Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  Onslow  Square,  subsequently  addressed  the  meeting. 

Kensington. — On  Thursday  evening,  November  30th,  a well -attended  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Kensington  Town  Hall  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  C.M.S. 
The  gathering  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Auxiliary  Branch  of  the 
Society,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr  Glynn,  M.A.,  Vicar. 
The  chairman  spoke  in  favour  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  London,  and  a Deputation,  consisting  of  clergymen  who  had 
laboured  in  India  and  other  places  abroad,  described  the  excellent  results  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  missionaries  belonging  to  the  Society.  A collection  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Society’s  funds. 

Liverpool. — A large  and  enthusiastic  Meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Liverpool  Lay  Helpers’  Association  was  held  in  Hope  Hall,  in  the  evening  of 
November  10th,  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  farewell  to  Bishop  Hill  and  the 
Native  Suffragans,  Bishops  Phillips  and  Oluwole,  who  were  to  leave  on  the  11th 
for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  Lord  Bishop  (Dr.  Ryle)  presided.  Bishop 
Royston  and  many  other  friends  of  the  Society  were  present.  Interesting  and 
earnest  addresses  were  delivered  by  several  speakers,  including  the  chairman,  the 
Missionary  Bishops,  Canon  Woodward,  and  other  clergymen. 

Madeley. — The  Sermons  in  behalf  of  the  Society  were  preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  at  the  end  of  September  by  Lord  Forester  ana  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Vicar  of  Benthall,  and  the  sum  of  17/.  15*.  was  collected.  The  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  on  November  22nd.  The  Deputation  sent  by  the  authorities 
at  Salisbury  Square,  overdone  by  his  long  journey  from  Salisbury  to  Madeley, 
arrived  ill,  and  had  to  go  at  once  to  bed.  Happily,  the  Association  Secretary  had 
also  provided  a Deputation,  viz.,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden.  He  singly  proved  a 
host  in  himself.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  held  the  meeting  in  rapt  attention. 
A sum  of  12/.  5*.  9 d.  was  taken,  which  was  a little  short  of  that  taken  in  the 
previous  year.  The  total  from  collections  in  church  and  meeting  is  30/.  0*.  9 d.t 
which  is  more  than  last  year.  The  Vicar  was  able  to  say  that  the  sum  collected 
for  1 892  by  Madeley  exceeded  that  of  any  other  single  parish  in  the  county.  The 
place  has,  however,  decreased  much  in  wealth  and  m number  of  inhabitants  of 
late  years.  It  had,  therefore,  become  very  difficult  for  its  C.M.S.  Association 
to  continue  to  hold  the  distinguished  position  it  had  held  for  over  twenty  years. 

G.  E.  Y. 

Rochester. — The  Fourteenth  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  West  Kent  Union  took 
place  at  Rochester  on  Nov.  2nd.  The  whole  proceedings  were  of  a very  interest- 
ing, hearty,  and  practical  character.  Two  special  features  were  (a)  the  presence 
of  the  venerable  president,  Canon  Hoare,  in  the  chair,  and  (5)  the  large  number  of 
the  laity,  and  in  particular  of  military  officers,  who  took  part.  The  morning  was 
given  to  the  usual  report  of  the  hon.  lay  secretaries  on  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
C.M.S.  in  their  respective  districts,  in  which  the  committee  were  assisted  by  very 
careful  statistical  tables  drawn  up  by  Archdeacon  Hamilton, Association  Secretary. 
The  hon.  clerical  secretary  reported  that  in  this  seventh  year  of  its  existence  the 
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Union  had  193  members,  exactly  divided  between  laity  and  clergy  (with  their 
families).  Seven  new  members  were  elected.  Colonel  Urmston,  hon.  lay 
secretary,  reported  that  the  circulation  of  the  Gleaner  had  increased  from  250  at 
the  first  start  to  1470.  It  was  resolved  that  for  the  advantage  of  a wider  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  extension  of  sympathy,  the  East  Kent  Union  should  be 
invited  some  time  next  year  to  a united  meeting  with  the  West  Kent  Union. 
Apropos  to  this,  the  committee  rejoiced  to  welcome  as  a visitor  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Fison,  hon.  secretary  Surrey  C.M.  Union,  who  attended  to  glean  hints  for  that 
new  Union.  The  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Guildhall.  Over  fifty  attended,  of  whom  sixteen  were  clergymen,  while  ten 
other  clergy  wrote  regretting  unavoidable  absence.  A thoughtful  and  earnest 
paper  on  John  i.  4 was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Haslam,  Rector  of  Gravesend, 
D.  Marshall  Lang,  Esq.,  representing  the  Central  Committee,  spoke  on  the  double 
want  of  men  and  means.  His  address  was  most  effective — the  outcome  being 
(1)  the  need  of  more  real  and  fervent  prayer,  and  (2)  that  of  much  multiplication 
of  small  gifts,  alongside  of  the  appeal  for  larger.  The  day  after  the  meeting  the 
venerable  president  (Canon  Hoare)  wrote  : “ I look  back  to  our  visit  to  Rochester 
as  a very  happy  one,  and  one  to  be  remembered  with  much  thanksgiving.  I do 
not  think  that  I ever  felt  the  value  of  our  Union  so  strongly  as  I do  now.  It  has 
brought  us  together  for  such  a sacred  object,  and  has  helped  us  to  realise  so 
much  more  fully  our  real  brotherly  fellowship  in  the  Gospel.  May  the  fellowship 
be  continued  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  until  we  are  called  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
white-robed  multitude  before  the  Throne.*’  Lovers  of  the  Lord’s  missionary  work 
will  be  touched  with  these  words  from  one  whose  hairs  have  grown  white  in 
promoting  it.  C.  F.  C. 

Salisbury. — The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Wilts  C.M.S.  Union  was  held  at 
Salisbury  on  November  21st.  The  members  met  for  Conference  in  the  Maundrel 
Hall  by  invitation  of  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Th waites,  Rector  of  Fisherton.  At  the 
Morning  Conference  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Hasluck,  Vicar  of  Handley,  read  a somewhat 
original  paper  on  “ How  to  Create  Home  Interest.**  He  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Binns,  missionary  from  Frere  Town,  who  gave  a graphic  description 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  work  in  East  Africa.  Another  missionary,  the  Rev.  T. 
Dunn,  gave  much  interesting  information  of  the  work  in  the  North  Pacific  and 
in  Japan.  The  missionaries  were  assiduously  catechised  by  the  members,  and 
more  and  varied  information  was  elicited.  A well-attended  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Hall  in  the  evening,  when  the  two  missionary  brethren  gave  further 
and  fuller  addresses  on  the  work  both  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  and  in  Japan. 

A.  G.  L. 

Shropshire. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Shropshire  C.M.  Union  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  7th,  at  the  large  room,  George  Hotel, 
Shrewsbury.  Foliott  Sandford,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  a hymn,  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thiselton.  The  secretaries  were 
commissioned  by  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  to  express  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  be  present,  as  he  had  a previous  engagement.  The  usual  business  having 
been  transacted,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Nash  having  spokeD,  the  chairman  called 
on  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden,  late  missionary  in  Madras,  for  an  address.  He  chose 
for  his  subject  “ Idolatry.”  The  address,  which  was  original  and  most  interest- 
ing, was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  The  meeting  closed  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Preb.  Wightman.  Several  new  members  were  elected,  tne  Bishop  of 
Shrewsbury  being  one  of  them.  T.  W.  K. 

Worcester. — The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  C.M.S.  Worcestershire  County 
Union  was  held  at  Worcester  on  November  10th.  The  morning  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  members  only,  when  the  devotional  address,  based  on  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Mercer,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Droitwich.  A discussion  followed,  and  among  the  suggestions  offered 
for  promoting  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  was  a proposal  that  a list  should  be 
prepared  of  all  preachers  and  speakers,  both  men  and  women,  within  the  county, 
who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  lectures  or  addresses  of  various  kinds  ; and 
that  copies  of  the  list  should  be  sent  to  the  clergy,  secretaries  of  local  branches, 
Gleaners’  Unions,  and  Sowers’  Bands.  Such  a list  would  afford  ready  means  of 
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utilising  to  the  best  advantage  the  services  of  workers.  The  afternoon  meeting, 
which  was  open  to  the  public,  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  who 
attended  as  the  Deputation  from  Salisbury  Square,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the 
chair. 


York. — A Thanksgiving  Service  was  held  on  the  night  of  November  16th,  in 
St.  Helen’s  Church,  York,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  Missionary  Exhibition. 
There  was  a large  congregation.  The  prayers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Smith, 
M.A.,  the  Yicar,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Beverley,  who 
took  for  his  text  Colossians  i.  24.  In  alluding  to  the  object  of  the  service  his 
lordship  said  he  must  offer  his  very  hearty  congratulations  to  those  who  had  pro- 
moted the  exhibition,  and  unite  with  them  in  thanking  God  for  the  blessing  wnich 
He  had,  they  could  but  feel,  vouchsafed  to  it. 


During  November  and  December  the  Society’s  cause  has  also  been  advocated 
by  Sermons  or  Meetings,  or  by  both,  at  Acle,  Alvechurch,  Ashburton  (Parish 
Church),  Barton-le-Clay,  Brailsford,  Belmont  Branch  (Durham),  Chester  (St. 
Martin’s).  Coleman  Street  (St.  Stephen’s),  Derby,  Dorchester,  Elberton,  Hull 
Branch,  Hunts  (C.M.U.),  Kilburn  Branch  Association,  Lidlington,  Loddon  (Parish 
Church),  Little  Missenden.  Lymington,  Milnthorpe  (St.  Thomas’s),  Pennington 
(fit.  Mark’s),  Sherborne,  Strickland,  Great  and  Little,  Swanbourne,  Somerset 
County  Union  Conference,  Silsoe,  Thetford  (St.  Peter’s),  Wisbech  Association, 
Ac.  The  Day  of  Intercession  was  also  observed  at  Bristol  and  Clifton,  Ilkley 
(St.  Margaret’s),  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  South  Molton,  Ripon  Cathedral,  York 
Minster,  Ac. 

Sales  of  Work. — Very  successful  and  profitable  Sales  of  Work  have  taken 
place  at  Aller  (about  12/.),  Balham  (St.  Stephen’s),  Bayswater,  St.  Matthew’s 
(260/.),  Bedford  Branch  (96/.),  Gateshead,  Ipswich  (St.  Stephen’s),  Kingston 
(5^Z.),  Lutterworth,  Rochester  (63/.),  Scarborough,  Sheffield  (St.  Simon’s), 
Taunton  (Ladies*  Association),  Ac. 


[We  are  compelled  by  lack  of  space  to  omit  accounts  of  several  important  meet- 
ings sent  for  publication , notably  the  Cambridge  United  Missionary  Week , 
and  the  Peterborough , Dost  Sussex , and  Ripon  Anniversaries.'] 


SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , November  21s/,  1893. — On  correspondence  with 
the  Bishop  of  Lucknow  regarding  the  taking  over  by  the  Society  of  Trinity  Church, 
Allahabad,  the  Committee  agreed  to  final  arrangements,  and  appointed  the  Rev. 
W.  Latham,  formerly  of  the  North  India  Mission,  and  lately  in  Mauritius, 
to  the  charge  of  the  church. 

Miss  A.  Paul  was  appointed  to  the  Jaffna  Mission,  Ceylon. 

It  was  agreed  to  supply  a band  of  Associated  Evangelists  for  the  Santal 
Mission  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  Persia, 
North  India,  and  Western  India,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard 
to  those  Missions. 

Committee  of  Correspondence,  December  hth. — The  Rev.  F.  F.  Adeney  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Egypt  Mission. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  West 
Africa,  Yoruba,  Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Palestine,  Egypt,  North  India, 
Punjab  and  Sindh,  Ceylon,  South  China,  Mid  China,  Japan,  North-West 
America,  and  North  Pacific,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to 
those  Missions. 

General  Committee?  December  12 th. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee  it  was  agreed  to  open  a Special  Fund  to  meet  the  training  expenses 
of  lady  candidates,  and  the  following  Minute  was  passed : — 

(1)  That  a Special  Fund  be  opened  for  the  receipt  of  gifts  towards  the  training  of 
Women  Missionaries,  to  be  called  <*  The  Training  of  Women  Fund.” 
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(2)  That  to  this  Fund  shall  be  credited  (a)  contributions  to  specific  purposes,  (b) 
contributions  given  for  the  general  purpose  of  training  women. 

(3)  That  the  present  practice  be  continued  of  not  using  the  Society’s  general  funds 
to  pay  the  fees  for  training  women  at  “ The  Willows,”  but  that  in  the  oase  of  well- 
qualified  candidates  for  that  Institution  unable  to  provide  or  raise  their  own  fees  and 
unprovided  for  by  (a)  contributions,  such  portions  of  the  (6)  contributions  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  any  suitable  candidates  may  be  allotted 
for  the  purpose. 

(4)  That  the  (b)  contributions  shall  also  be  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Highbury 
Training  Home,  or  expenses  connected  with  the  private  training  of  candidates,  or 
any  other  expenditure  upon  women  candidates. 

The  Secretaries  pointed  out  the  great  importance,  in  view  of  the  vast  growth 
of  the  Society’s  missionary  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  having  it 
systematically  reported  and  reviewed,  and,  when  need  arises,  discussed,  and  its 
varied  lessons  deduced;  also  the  increasing  strain  upon  the  Editorial  Depart- 
ment, owing  to  the  multiplication  of  publications  and  the  share  taken  by  the 
present  Editorial  Secretary  in  the  general  business  of  the  Committees  and  in  the 
Society’s  Home  work  ; also  to  the  need  of  early  preparation  of  literature  for  the 
forthcoming  Centenary.  They  also  referred  to  the  special  experience  gained  for 
some  years  by  the  Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith  in  both  the  Foreign  and  Editorial 
Departments,  and  in  compiling  the  Annual  Report.  After  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  resolved — (1)  That  the  Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith  be  appointed  to 
undertake  the  systematic  reporting  of  the  Society's  foreign  work,  both  in  the 
Annual  Report  and  in  the  publications,  and  such  other  literary  and  editorial 
work  as  appertains  to  the  presentation,  both  to  the  Committee  and  the  public,  of 
the  intelligence  of  all  kinds  from  the  Society’s  Missions.  (2)  That  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  work,  and  of  Mr.  Furness  Smith’s  long  experience  in  the 
Society’s  work,  he  be  appointed  a Secretary  of  the  Society,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

On  the  report  of  a Sub-Committee  on  Medical  Supervision  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a physician  as  Medical  Secretary,  to  work  the 
Medical  Mission  Auxiliary  and  Fund,  and  to  take  certain  other  medical  duties  in 
connexion  with  the  Society’s  Missionaries,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Lankester  was 
appointed  to  this  post. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Patronage  Committee,  the  Rev.  E.  Lombe, 
Rector  of  8 wanton  Morley,  was  invited  to  preach  the  Annual  Sermon  at  St. 
Bride’s  at  the  next  Anniversary. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Revs.  E.  N.  Thwaites  and  Martin  J.  Hall, 
proceeding  on  a mission  to  India  and  Ceylon,  also  Miss  H.  Bisset,  returning  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  of  Miss  A.  Paul,  proceeding  to  Jaffna,  Ceylon.  The  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Committee  to  the  missioners  and  Miss  Paul  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Fenn,  and  those  to  Alias  Bisset  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis.  An  address  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Sanders,  Rector  of  Whitechapel,  and  the  party  were 
commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God  by  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Thwaites.  


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Prayer  that  all  may  realise  that  the  charge  to  “ Flee,  Follow,  Fight  ” is  laid  upon 
©very  one  of  us.  (Pp.  1 — 7.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  increased  interest  in  the  Missionary  Cause  aroused  in 
Australasia  and  Canada;  prayer  for  the  new  Colonial  Associations.  (Pp.  26 — 36,  70). 

Prayer  (with  thanksgiving)  for  the  work  at  Jilore  (p.  37),  in  Persia  (p.  49),  and  in 
North-West  America  (pp.  40 — 47,  53). 

Thanksgiving  for  sale  voyages  of  missionaries  (pp.  48—51),  and  for  recent  doors  of 
entrance  in  Travancore  (p.  50). 

Prayer  for  the  Diocese  of  Waiapu — that  the  Synod  may  be  guided  in  the  choice  of 
a chief  pastor.  (P.  52.) 

Thanksgiving  for  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years  ; prayer  that  the  Society  may 
go  forward,  relying  on  the  promise  of  the  Master’s  presence,  and  that  the  necessary 
means  may  be  forthcoming.  (Pp.  66 — 70.) 

Continued  prayer  for  the  evangelistic  mission  to  India  and  Ceylon.  (P.  72.) 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ORDINATION. 

Mid  China. — On  October  7tb,  1893,  at  Ningpo  College  Chapel,  by  the  Bight  Bey. 
Bishop  Monle,  the  Bey.  J.  H.  Jose,  to  Priest’s  Orders. 

DEPARTURES. 

West  Africa. — Mr.  T.  E.  Alyarez  and  Miss  F.  E.  Thornewell  left  Liverpool  for 
Sierra  Leone  on  November  22nd. 

Yoruba.—^ The  Bight  Bey.  Bishop  Olnwole,  Mr.  J.  McKay,  Mr.  E.  Fry,  Miss  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Miss  A.  J.  Hndson,  Miss  P.  Leach,  Miss  E.  Ballson,  Miss  J.  Palmer,  and 
Miss  S.  C.  Grover  left  Liverpool  for  Lagos  on  November  22nd. 

Niger. — The  Right  Bev.  Bishop  Hill  and  Mrs.  Hill,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Watney,  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Sealey,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Mathias,  and  Miss  L.  M.  Maxwell,  for  Akassa,  and  Miss 
F.  M.  Mansbridge  for  Lagos,  left  Liverpool  on  November  22nd. 

North-West  Provinces. — The  Bev.  E.  A.  Hensley  left  London  for  Lucknow  on  Dec.  1st. 
Punjab. — Miss  Bertha  H.  Nevill  left  London  for  Amritsar  on  December  1st. 

Japan. — Miss  H.  S.  Spicer  left  London  for  Osaka  on  December  8th,  and  the 
Bev.  J . B.  and  Mrs.  Brandram,  and  the  Bev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  for  Osaka,  left 
London  on  December  14th. 

ABBIVAL8. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, — The  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  Tucker  left  Mombasa  on 
Oct.  28th,  and  after  Btaying  a few  days  in  Naples,  arrived  in  London  on  Nov.  27th. 

Ceylon. — The  Bev.  H.  P.  Napier  and  Miss  Denyer  left  Colombo  on  November  9th, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  November  29th. 

BIRTHS. 

North  India. — On  Nov.  23rd,  at  Bowdon,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Keet,  of  a son. 
Bengal. — Od  November  lltb,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Brown,  of  a daughter 
(Kathleen  Douglas). 

Punjab. — On  November  14th,  at  Amritsar,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  McKenzie,  of 
a son  (Kenneth  Nowell). 

MARRIAGB8.  ? 

Bengal. — On  November  17tb,  at  the  Old  Church,  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  JackBon  to 
Miss  Norman. 

North-West  Provinces. — On  Dec.  12th,  at  Girgaum Church,  Bombay, the  Rev.  J.  A.  F. 
Warren,  M.A.,  of  Jabalpur,  to  Miss  Mary  Kathleen  East. 

DEATH. 

On  September  14th,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ball,  formerly  of  the  North  India  and  Punjab 
Missions. 


PUBLICATION  NOTIONS. 

The  following  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : — 

Magazine  Volumes  for  1893  ; viz.  Intelligencer , cloth,  7s.  6d.  post  free ; 
Gleaner,  coloured  boards,  1*.  6ef.  post  free,  cloth,  2 s.  6d.  post  free ; “ Awake,” 
1#.  6d.  post  free  ; Children's  World,  Is.  net  (1*.  3 d.  post  free),  or  gilt  edges,  1a.  6d. 
post  free.  Also  cloth  covers  for  binding  the  monthly  numbers,  viz.  Intelliaencer , 
1a.  ; Gleaner , Is. ; Awake  (including  special  index),  Is. ; Children's  World , 8 d. ; 
all  post  free. 

Hymn  Leaflet,  with  Music,  entitled,  “ 8hall  it  be  VouP”  Written  by 
Miss  S.  G.  Stock  for  the  recent  Gleaners’  Union  Anniversary.  Price  2 d.  per 
dozen , or  1a.  per  100,  post  free. 

The  C.M.S.  Mission  in  Uganda.  Bishop  Tncker’s  Reply  to  the  Times 
Correspondent.  Reprinted  from  the  C.M.  Intelligencer  for  December.  4 pp. 
leaflet.  Free  for  any  number.  

Cycle  op  Prayer. 

The  8 pp.  leaflet  can  now  be  obtained  interleaved  with  ruled  paper  for  MS. 
notes.  A small  charge  of  6d.  per  dozen  is  made  for  the  interleaved  copies,  to 
meet  the  extra  cost. 

Gleaner’s  Atlas  and  Key  to  the  Cycle  op  Prayer. 

Interleaved  copies  of  this  book  have  been  prepared,  and  can  be  supplied  for 
1*.  net,  or  1a.  2d.  post  free. 

January  Magazines. 

Specimen  copies,  for  distribution  in  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
magazines,  may  be  had  on  application. 
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SELF-RESTRAINT  IN  DEMEANOUR. 

An  Address  to  the  Students  at  the  Church  Missionary  College , Islington . 

By  the  Ven.  W.  M.  Sinclair,  D.D., 

Archdeacon  of  London . 

HE  proof  of  the  ministry  comes  in  many  ways.  It  is  tested 
by  earnestness  in  dealing  with  souls,  sincerity  in  preaching 
the  Word,  unworldliness,  ceaseless  activity  in  good  works, 
brotherly  affection  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  saints  and  sinners ; 
personal  holiness ; wisdom  and  discretion ; courage  in 
rebuking,  tenderness  in  binding  up ; the  firm  grasp  of  high  ideals  for 
character  and  practice,  and  staunch  faithfulness  and  dependence  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  them  out.  That  about 
which  I wish  to  speak  to  you  to-day  is  the  old-fashioned  but  most 
important  virtue  of  Consistency  ; a certain  Self-restraint  in  demeanour 
and  habits  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  lest  they  should  jump  at  the 
conclusion,/1  These  men  are  just  as  others  are,”  and  so  influence 
should  be  lost. 

“ All  things  are  lawful  for  me,”  said  St.  Paul,  " but  all  things  are 
not  expedient.”  In  Miss  Austin’s  days,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  except 
those  who  were  Evangelical,  a young  clergyman  danced,  shot,  drove 
about,  took  full  share  in  society,  and  was  merely  a respectable  and 
moral  man  who  did  not  swear,  drink,  or  gamble,  and  who  had  certain 
easy  and  serious  duties  on  Sunday.  He  was  dressed  very  much  like 
the  young  squire,  only  in  sober  colours.  Now  it  is  quite  possible  to 
argue  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  dancing  with  well-conducted 
people  under  proper  auspices,  nothing  in  itself  wrong  in  hunting,  or 
in  shooting,  or  in  fishing,  nothing  wrong  in  attending  good  plays, 
nothing  wrong  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  pastimes  and  amusements  of 
leisurely  and  wealthy  society.  But  you  see  at  once  that  a clergyman's 
life  that  should  be  made  up  of  shooting,  fishing,  hunting,  yachting, 
dancing,  concerts,  plays,  and  assemblies  of  various  kinds,  would  be 
absolutely  useless.  However  well  he  might  perform  his  part  on 
Sunday,  nobody  would  care  to  listen  to  him.  They  would  know  him 
to  be  an  honest,  worldly  fellow,  with  little  or  no  spiritual  life,  whose 
heart  was  not  in  his  work,  and  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  instruct 
or  exhort  them.  I have  taken  an  extreme  case ; but  it  illustrates  a 
point  of  very  great  importance  to  all  of  us  : that  there  are  many  things 
which  may  be  absolutely  harmless,  and  yet  are  unsuitable  to  our  office. 

I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  the  free  and  easy  style  amongst  the 
young  clergymen  of  the  present  day  at  home.  The  desire  to  throw 
off  conventionality  is  a conscientious  and  reasonable  protest  against 
hypocrisy,  formalism,  and  primness.  But  it  is  very  easily  carried  too 
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far ; and  there  is  a certain  gentle  and  uncensorious  gravity  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  true  conception  of  ministerial  office.  The  High 
Churchmen,  while  in  some  things  they  have  set  us  a good  example, 
have  in  others  influenced  us  in  an  unfavourable  direction.  A very 
large  number  of  them  have  made  terms  with  the  world.  The  High 
Churchman's  view  of  religion,  that  God  gave  His  only-begotten  Son 
that  whosoever  receives  the  Sacraments  and  performs  religious  duties, 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,  is  capable  of  easy  accom- 
modation with  worldly  habits.  It  is  true  that  the  ritualistic  curate  is 
very  often  a model  of  energy  and  self-sacrifice ; but  there  is  a type 
that  we  know  of  polished  and  contented  acquiescence  in  ways  that  do 
not  indicate  spiritual  life.  The  department  of  what  is  called  social 
work,  which  often  means  concerts,  amusements,  parish  dances,  clubs, 
institutes,  and  the  like,  has  been  to  a considerable  extent  invading  the 
higher  duties  of  the  ministerial  position.  It  is  no  doubt  right  that 
the  young  clergyman  should  show  himself  a good  fellow,  and  capable 
of  sympathising  with  all  that  is  manly  and  wholesome  in  the  varied 
life  of  his  parishioners ; but  to  become  an  apostle  of  amusement,  a 
clioregus  of  recreation,  is  quite  incompatible  with  his  higher  duties. 
It  is  the  insistence  on  the  claim  of  what  is  lawful  to  the  extinction  of 
what  is  expedient. 

Persons  who  had  heard  a minister  of  God's  Word  and  Sacraments 
singing  a passionate  love  ditty  or  a comic  ballad,  would  be  less  apt 
to  catch  tones  of  real  deep  sincerity  as  he  prayed  with  them  in  the 
church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Those  who  had  seen  their  pastor 
at  the  theatre,  at  however  improving  a play,  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  impressed  by  his  pleading  for  God  from  the  pulpit.  A minister 
who  habitually  hunted,  or  went  constantly  to  balls  and  parties,  would 
not  be  welcomed  with  any  real  confidence  or  enthusiasm  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  and  dying.  The  two  kinds  of  life  imply  different  ideals, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  combine  them.  A man  who  wishes  to  lead  the 
ordinary,  complacent,  easy-going  life  of  society  has  no  right  whatever 
to  offer  himself  to  be  a shepherd  of  souls,  a guide  of  sinners,  a preacher 
of  repentance. 

It  is  a necessary  consequence  of  our  present  state  of  civilisation, 
but  it  is  somewhat  inharmonious  with  the  idea  of  the  presbyter’s 
office,  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  it  when  quite  a young  man, 
sometimes  not  feeling  himself  to  be  much  more  than  a boy.  The  true 
type  would  be  a middle-aged  man  of  tried  experience  and  deep  and 
true  spiritual  life.  But  as  the  result  of  the  competition  in  professions, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  the  beginning  of  full  ministerial  res- 
ponsibility to  such  a period  ; it  must  start  when  the  young  man  has 
to  make  his  choice  of  employment  for  life.  It  is  very  difficult  at  once 
to  give  up  all  the  attractions  and  habits  of  youth.  He  likes  to  protest 
against  excessive  solemnity  or  a pretentious  priestliness  by  wearing 
a short  coat.  He  likes  to  keep  up  his  muscular  activity,  to  play 
cricket  and  football  with  the  lads,  to  be  available  for  lawn-tennis  and 
other  garden  sports  with  the  young  ladies,  to  realise  to  himself  that 
though  his  title  means  that  he  is  a person  to  be  feared  and  reverenced, 
yet  he  is  not  an  old  fogey.  So  he  is  led  on  into  an  easiness  and  levity 
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of  tone,  and  a triviality  of  practice,  which  sadly  diminishes  his  influence 
for  good.  What  is  the  good-natured  worldly  estimate  of  the  young 
country  curate  of  the  day  ? An  innocent,  harmless,  friendly  young 
person,  who  is  much  admired  by  the  ladies,  who  is  always  available 
for  parties  at  tennis  and  is  almost  indispensable  at  them,  and  who  is 
also  much  engaged  with  his  fair  flock  in  frequent  decorations  of  the 
church.  I do  not  say  that  this  is  a true  or  fair  picture,  but  nobody 
can  deny  that  it  is  common,  and  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
ground  for  the  impression. 

Now  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  awaits  you  when  you  go  to 
European  stations  in  your  missionary  career.  There  are  agreeable 
and  well-behaved  young  civilians  there,  brought  up  at  public  schools, 
and  with  all  the  healthy  instincts  and  traditions  of  these  great 
institutions.  They  welcome  you  warmly  as  a brother  and  companion 
in  a strange  land.  To  them  it  is  perfectly  natural,  when  their  definite 
duties  are  over,  to  fill  up  their  spare  time  with  some  forms  of  that 
universal  spirit  of  sport  which  is  characteristic  of  Englishmen.  They 
look  upon  you  as  natural  comrades  and  companions  in  these  things. 
Like  them,  you  have  your  neat  little  cart  and  pony  for  moving  from 
place  to  place  about  your  duties;  there  are  innumerable  points  in 
common;  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  only  difference  between  you 
and  them  would  lie  in  the  cut  and  colour  of  the  neck- cloth. 

Now  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  censorious  about  them, 
what  you  have  to  remember  is  that  the  apirrj  or  special  characteristic 
excellence  of  your  life  is  quite  different  from  theirs.  Both  are  professing 
Christians,  and  are  bound  by  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  same 
Master ; but  you  are  ministers  of  the  Word,  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
and  they  are  not.  You  have  to  look  upon  the  world  as  lost,  ruined, 
and  in  danger,  and  upon  yourself  as  bound  ceaselessly,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  perishing.  There  are 
first  the  Europeans  to  remind  of  their  principles  and  duties  as 
Christians  in  that  enervating  climate  and  the  contagious  laxity  of 
heathen  surroundings.  Public  opinion  has  been  to  some  extent  removed 
from  them,  and  they  depend  on  you  for  moral  bracing  and  support. 
Then  there  are  the  countless  Heathen  all  round  you,  for  whom  you 
can  never  do  enough.  Your  duty  is  not  over  when  you  have  given 
your  address  in  the  village  bazaar,  or  distributed  your  literature  to 
those  who  will  take  it  : you  need  to  sit  patiently  with  one  or  another 
Native,  to  read  with  him,  to  argue  with  him,  to  teach  him  patiently 
from  point  to  point  and  hour  to  hour.  If  you  do  your  work  with  zeal, 
you  will  have  very  little  spare  time  indeed.  Some  relaxation  you  will  of 
course  need,  else  you  would  break  down ; but  it  can  hardly  well  be  of 
that  careless,  joyous,  vivid  type  which  is  suitable  enough  to  one  who  feels 
no  mission  call . Your  mind  is  always  moving  amongst  the  most  serious 
problems  and  mysteries  of  human  life,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to 
shake  them  off  at  will.  You  will  be  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  of 
intimacy  with  your  European  friends,  but  it  will  be  on  the  condition 
that  you  always  bear  about  with  you  in  speech  and  thought  that 
higher  fellowship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  which  you  have  had 
the  unspeakable  privilege  of  being  admitted.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
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break  the  ice,  and  to  speak  of  the  things  of  God  and  the  soul  as  the 
truest,  greatest,  and  nearest  of  realities,  but  if  you  are  a true  servant 
of  God  it  must  be  done,  and  you  must  pray  with  exceeding  vehemence 
night  and  day  that  it  may  become  to  you  natural  and  spontaneous. 
The  merely  professional  minister  who  performs  certain  stated  duties 
in  a reputable  manner  is  an  anomaly  ; but  still  more  so  is  the  merely 
professional  missionary.  You  are  making  great  sacrifices  in  leaving 
your  country,  and  all  would  wish  you  to  have  comfortable  homes ; 
but  do  not  leave  any  ground  whatever  for  the  sneer  that  missionaries 
go  out  to  India  to  lead  prosperous,  easy  lives,  to  behave  like  other 
civilised  visitors  to  the  country,  and  that  their  duties  sit  lightly  upon 
them.  Ask  God  that  in  all  your  ways  and  works  you  may  have  grace 
to  drink  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are  to  abjure  social  life,  or  to  take 
part  in  no  social  pastimes.  It  is  a question  of  spirit  and  of  degree. 
All  mechanical  rules  of  conduct  are  apt  to  become  artificial,  and  then 
perhaps  to  lead  to  pretence  and  hypocrisy.  If  your  heart  is  right 
with  God,  then  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  managing  your  con- 
duct. But  in  any  case  there  will  be  urgent  need  for  strong,  self- 
denying  self-control.  Some  men  are  naturally  more  sympathetic, 
gregarious,  assimilative,  and  sociable  than  others.  They  are  easily 

{prevailed  upon  to  do  what  others  wish.  Others  are  by  nature  much 
ess  impressionable.  But  to  all  it  must  be  a primary  duty  to  them- 
selves, to  their  own  happiness,  to  their  high  and  responsible  office,  to 
the  noble  brotherhood  which  sends  them  out,  to  the  great  Church  to 
which  they  belong,  to  the  Master  whose  they  are  and  whom  they 
serve,  to  remember  the  one  great  binding  object  of  their  calling,  to 
have  a profound  sense  of  the  reality  and  gravity  of  the  interests  they 
represent,  and  to  put  a severe  and  strict  self-restraint  upon  themselves 
with  regard  to  everything,  however  harmless,  which  would  make  others 
think  that  they  put  the  delivery  of  the  message  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
second  place.  It  has  been  beautifully  said  by  Landor,  “ There  is  a 
gravity  which  is  not  austere  nor  captious,  which  belongs  not  to  melan- 
choly, nor  dwells  in  contraction  of  heart ; but  arises  from  tenderness, 
and  hangs  upon  reflection.” 

I do  not  in  the  least  mean  that  you  would  never  play  cricket  or 
lawn-tennis,  or  go  out  for  a ride,  or  attend  a social  reception.  As  I 
said  before,  it  is  a question  of  degree  and  of  spirit.  The  great  thing 
for  you  to  remember  is  that  you  carry  Christ  about  with  you  every- 
where. In  proportion  to  your  faith,  He  fills  you  with  Himself,  and 
makes  you  representative  of  Himself  and  of  His  Spirit.  Your  thoughts 
must  be  His  thoughts,  your  words  His,  your  conduct  His,  your  in- 
fluence His.  He  entered  into  social  intercourse,  attended  the  marriage 
feast,  dined  with  a Pharisee;  but  He  was  always  Himself,  always 
gave  His  message,  always  held  to  His  mission.  You  must  always 
be  the  representative  of  Christ,  and  you  can  be  if  you  will,  for  He  will 
dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith,  and  you  can  do  all  things  through  Him 
strengthening  you.  It  is  no  vague  principle  that  I suggest  to  you. 
If  you  take  it  into  your  heart,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  make  it  strong  and 
fruitful.  When  the  worldly  spirit  jars  upon  you,  and  you  feel  that 
you  are  wasting  time  or  money  or  influence,  your  conscience  will 
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remind  you  that  you  are  out  of  place.  Your  constant  prayer  will  be 
that  nothing  you  ever  do  may  quench  the  Spirit  or  darken  your  light. 
Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  You  are  to  be  the  very  salt  of  the  earth. 
It  is  your  high,  difficult,  and  most  responsible  privilege  to  be  the  very 
City  set  on  a hill ! 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  OPIUM  QUESTION. 

HE  Opium  Commission  has  not  yet  issued  its  report.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  two  reports — a ma- 
jority report  and  a minority  report.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  the  members  of  a Commission  are  divided,  the  report 
has.  simply  presented  the  evidence,  drawing  no  conclusions, 
and  giving  no  judgment.  The  result  will  certainly  be  to  add  to 
the  information  of  the  public.  So  far  as  the  inquiry  has  gone,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  any  novel  facts  will  be  brought  to  light,  nor  that 
any  fresh  data  will  be  furnished  for  forming  opinions.  But  public 
attention  will  be  more  definitely  called  to  the  subject.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  resolution  which  asked  for  the  Commission  began 
by  “ pressing  on  the  Government  of  India  to  continue  their  policy  of 
greatly  diminishing  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  production 
and  sale  of  opium/'  The  Commission  was  not  therefore  appointed  to 
decide  whether  that  policy  should  be  carried  forward,  but  to  ascertain 
the  mode  of  doing  so. 

In  this  article,  we  are  dealing,  however,  not  with  India,  but  with 
,China ; and  as  regards  China,  the  arguments  on  either  side  remain 
exactly  what  they  were.  On  the  one  side  the  many  hundreds  of  mis- 
sionaries testify  with  practical  unanimity  that  the  opium  now  supplied 
to  the  Chinese  population  is  causing  moral  and  physical  ruin  and  degra- 
dation to  an  appalling  extent,  and  that  this  is  just  as  true  of  the  opium 
imported  from  British  India  as  of  that  which  is  of  Chinese  growth. 
All  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  are  aware  that  Christian  missionaries 
are  found  in  every  province  of  China,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
and  that,  wherever  they  go,  they  come  in  contact  with  all  classes  of 
the  population,  and  that  therefore  it  is  absolutely  impossible  they  can 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  deleterious  effects  among  the  Chinese  of  opium 
in  general.  As  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  British  Indian 
opium,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  thirty  years  ago  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  opium  consumed  in  China  was  Indian,  and  that  the  testimony  of 
the  missionaries  as  to  the  injury  effected  by  it  was  as  decided  then  as 
it  is  now.  If  it  be  urged  that  though  the  missionaries  are  admittedly 
incapable  of  wilful  misstatement,  yet  their  judgments  are  perhaps 
warped  by  their  feeling's,  we  shall  all,  of  course,  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  feeling  of  the  missionaries  would  tend  in  the  other 
direction.  As  natives  of  the  British  Isles,  or  as  Americans  and 
Germans  friendly  to  England,  they  would  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
underrate  or  disbelieve  the  terribleness  of  the  evil  wrought  by  English 
policy.  But  the  facts  which  they  daily  witness  are  absolutely  irre- 
sistible, and  force  from  them  the  unwilling  testimony  so  humiliating 
to  our  national  reputation.  None  of  our  readers,  then,  will  doubt  that 
the  supply  of  Indian  opium  to  China  is,  on  the  whole,  grievously 
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injurious  to  that  country,  and  that  its  voluntary  continuance  is  therefore 
a crime. 

Another  fact  attested  by  China  missionaries  is  that  the  import  of 
Indian  opium  prevents  the  Chinese  authorities  from  either  checking 
the  consumption  of  opium  or  restraining  its  growth  in  their  own 
country.  Nothing  will  convince  them  that  the  former  of  these  steps 
would  not  embroil  them  with  the  British  Government ; and  on  this 
point  Sir  T.  Wade,  in  his  recent  evidence  before  the  Opium  Commis- 
sion, intimated  an  inclination  to  agree  with  the  Chinese  view,  thus 
dissenting  from  the  opposite  statements  recently  made  by  Sir  J. 
Fergusson  and  other  British  statesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

What,  then,  is  urged  on  the  other  side  ? Is  any  real  attempt  made 
to  disprove  the  assertion  referred  to  ? Virtually  there  is  none.  Some 
British  residents  in  China  declare  that  they  have  not  seen  these 
results.  Others  are  acquainted  with  some  Chinese  who  take  opium  in 
small  quantities  without  being  injured.  Neither  of  these  facts  is 
denied ; but  they  do  not  in  the  least  destroy  or  extenuate  the  misery 
to  which  the  missionaries  testify. 

Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  assertion  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  India  use  opium  daily  without  suffering  from  it.  If 
China  were  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  was  necessary  for 
the  health  of  the  people  carefully  to  restrain  the  sale  of  opium,  that 
might  certainly  seem  to  be  a strange  fact.  But  the  strangeness  is  all 
the  other  way.  In  the  British  Isles  this  restriction  is  regarded  as 
necessary.  So  also  in  Japan.  So  also  in  Burmah.  In  Ceylon  the 
necessity  of  similar  action  has  now  for  seme  time  been  urged  by 
the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion.  The  Editor  of  the  Colombo 
Observer  innocently  expressed  his  belief  that  so  great  is  the  special 
urgency  in  Ceylon,  that  even  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  would  have  no  objec- 
tions to  drastic  measures  being  taken.  We  fear  the  editor  is  very 
much  mistaken.  The  climate  and  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  South  India  that  concession  in  the  former  country 
would  be  an  obvious  argument  for  a similar  course  in  the  latter.  But, 
in  fact,  even  in  India  itself  there  are  places  where  the  restriction  is 
earnestly  asked  for.  See  the  very  strong  statements  of  Government, 
officials,  European  and  Native,  in  Western  India,  quoted  in  the  Intel- 
ligencer of  July,  1892.  Let  us  here  repeat  only  one  of  several: — 
“ Opium-smoking  in  India  is  a degrading  vice,  the  mark  of  a debauchee, 
and  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  who  practise  it  are  degraded  and 
worthless — perhaps  criminal — persons.  As  a rule,  an  opium-smoking 
Native  of  India,  of  whatever  rank  of  life  he  is,  is  vicious,  and  without 
any  sense  of  self-respect.” — H.  E.  M . James , Esq.,  Commissioner , 
Northern  Division  Bombay  Presidency.  (Would  the  most  vehement 
total  abstainer  in  England  use  such  language  about  the  drinkers  of 
alcoholic  liquors  ?)  It  would  rather  seem,  then,  that  those  districts  and 
populations  in  North  India  where  opium  can  be  daily  consumed  with 
impunity  are  the  exceptions,  rather  than  the  rule,  taking  the  world 
generally.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  in  several  other  countries, 
China  included,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Surely  these  simple  facts 
settle  the  whole  question.  According  to  overwhelming  testimony  the 
export  of  British  Indian  opium  to  China  is  inflicting  immense  injury 
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on  that  country.  On  the  part  of  those  who  wish  that  this  export 
should  continue,  there  is  virtually  no  attempt  to  deny  or  disprove  the 
statement  just  made.  But  to  inflict  injury  on  a country  with  wh'ch 
we  are  at  peace  is  a crime.  Our  export  of  Indian  opium  to  China 
is  therefore  a crime,  and  if  so  a huge  and  hideous  crime.  How  can 
this  be  denied  ? Then  what  more  need  be  said  ? If  it  is  a crime  it 
must  be  discontinued,  no  matter  what  the  discontinuance  may  cost 

But  something  is  said  on  the  other  side.  Nothing  is  indeed  said 
seriously  to  disprove  the  criminality  of  our  policy.  But  much  is  said 
to  show  how  much  money  we  shall  lose  if  the  crime  be  discontinued. 

Such  a question  we  refuse  to  argue.  Surely  the  readers  of  the 

* Intelligencer  would  refuse  us  forgiveness  if  we  did.  If  the  action  is 
criminal  it  must  be  relinquished.  That  must  not  be  even  debated. 

But  now  that  this  point  is  settled — settled  in  principle,  as  it  soon 
doubtless  will  be  in  fact — there  arises  another.  Will  God,  who 
governs  the  nations,  suffer  us  to  lose  by  our  tardy  repentance  ? And 

* will  the  loss  be  ruinous  ? 

In  answering  this  question  let  it  be  first  remembered  that  anyhow 
the  opium  revenue  is  doomed.  The  Chinese  authorities  will  either 
prohibit  the  use  of  opium,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  altogether — 
God  grant  that  this  may  be  the  case — or  else  they  will  take  ade- 
quate steps  to  displace  Indian  opium  completely  by  the  native 
Chinese  growth.  Hence  the  action  now  urged  on  moral  grounds  will 
only  ante-date  by  some  few  years  what  would  ultimately  take  place 
to  our  perpetual  and  boundless  humiliation  and  disgrace.  Secondly, 
be  it  borne  in  mind  that  we,  as  a nation,  have  been  persistently  com- 
mitting this  sin  for  many  years.  It  would  not  be  at  all  oat  of 
analogy  with  Divine  procedure  if  the  punishment  first  comes  when 
the  repentance  begins.  But  the  repentance  will  bring  with  it  its  own 
mitigation,  its  own  blessing  notwithstanding. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  Britain  should  still  govern  India,  and 
we  accept  that  as  the  task  which  He  allots  to  us.  He  will  show 
us  how  the  expenses  of  that  government  may  be  met  in  a manner 
acceptable  to  Him.  The  expense  must  be  met  either  by  Britain 
or  by  India.  It  certainly  cannot  be  just,  it  cannot  be  acceptable  to 
the  God  of  justice  that  we  should  throw  the  burden  upon  a third 
party,  China,  or  any  other. 

We  all  feel  that  to  abandon  India  would  be  impossible.  In  other 
words,  we  feel  that  God  bids  us  stay  there.  Then  let  us  have  no 
doubt  that  He  can  enable  us  to  do  so  without  wronging  any  other 
country.  If  it  be  really  true  that  by  no  tax  on  tobacco  or  on  imports, 
or  by  no  diminution  of  expenditure,  the  4,OO0,OOOZ.,  or  any  part  of  it, 

* can  be  raised  or  saved,  without  serious  injury  to  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  then  of  course  the  4,000,000Z.  must  be  paid  by  ourselves. 
And  after  all  what  would  this  annual  4,000,000 J.  be  to  a country 
that  annually  spends  160,00C),000Z.  on  alcoholic  drinks  ? 

^ The  question  is  now  narrowed  down  to  a very  simple  one.  Shall  we 

risk  the  giving  up  of  4,000,0OOZ.,  or  say  even  5,000,OOOZ.  annually,  or 
shall  we,  in  order  to  retain  the  annual  5,OO0,OOOZ.,  hold  fast  also  to  a 
monstrous  national  crime  ? We  will  not  for  a moment  doubt  what  the 
answer  of  the  country  will  be.  C.  C.  F. 
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HE  Church  of  England  as  a body  is  certainly  waking  up  a 
little  to  the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions.  Perhaps  the 
first  public  act  which  foreshadowed  the  awakening  was 
the  appointment  of  the  Day  of  Intercession  in  1872.  Un- 
official signs  there  have  been  both  before  and  since,  such 
as,  to  come  to  recent  years,  the  widespread  interest  taken  in  the 
C.M.S.  “ February  Simultaneous  Meetings  but  sometimes  there  have 
been  humiliating  tokens  that  the  grand  commission  to  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ  to  evangelize  the  world  is  far  from  receiving  its 
due  recognition.  We  do  not  remember  any  discussions  in  the  past 
thirty  years  in  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  upon  the 
greatest  of  all  obligations  resting  on  the  Church.  Once  or  twice  the 
Day  of  Intercession  has  received  a passing  notice ; once  there  was 
a debate  on  the  Eastern  Churches  and  the  C.M.S.  iu  Palestine;  and 
the  Boards  to  be  presently  mentioned  have  been  instituted ; but 
we  think  that  has  been  all.  The  London  Diocesan  Conference, 
a few  years  ago,  published  an  interesting  report  on  the  contributions 
of  the  Diocese  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  some  satisfactory  re- 
solutions on  the  subject  were  passed.  The  Central  Council  then 
recommended  other  Diocesan  Conferences  to  do  the  like,  and  we 
think  four  or  five  did  so.  No  doubt  the  most  conspicuous  and  formal 
Church  of  England  gathering  of  recent  years  was  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference of  1888 ; but  we  pointed  out  at  the  time  how  entirely  the 
opportunity  was  missed  on  that  great  occasion  of  publicly  setting 
forth  the  Church’s  duty,  and  calling  upon  her  members  generally  to 
rise  up  and  fulfil  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  sense  of  the  missionary  obligation  has  undoubtedly 
been  deepening  among  individual  members  of  the  Church;  and  this  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  Evangelical  body,  although  amongst 
ourselves  the  advance  is  very  marked.  We  do  not  for  a moment 
forget  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  of  our  Evangelical  fathers  and 
forerunners.  None  of  us  have  advanced  one  inch  beyond  the  convictions 
and  the  spirit  of  a Pratt,  a Bickersteth,  or  a Venn ; a Charles  Hodgson 
or  a George  Lea  or  a George  Townshend  Fox ; to  say  nothing  of 
missionaries  themselves,  a Noble,  a Ragland,  or  a French.  But  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  and  prayer  are  more  widely  diffused  now.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  grey-headed  among  clergy  and 
laity  and  ladies.  The  younger  men  and  women  have  been  aroused,  and 
that  to  a degree  which  some  of  our  older  friends  fail  to  perceive.  And 
we  cannot  now  measure  the  zeal  of  Evangelical  Church  people  in 
Missions  by  the  funds  of  C.M.S.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Society,  which  is  identical  in  principles,  a host  of 
minor  Missions  have  arisen  which  are  not  distinctly  Church  of 
England,  but  which  are  largely  supported  by  Church  people.  The 
same  thing  has  happened  in  Home  Missions.  Church  people 
not  only  support  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society  and  the  Church 
of  England  Scripture  Readers’  Association,  but  also  the  London  City 
Mission,  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  an  immense  number  of  indi- 
vidual Missions  like  Dr.  Barnardo’s,  Mr.  Charrington’s,  Miss  Macpher- 
son’s,  &c.  We  are  not  now  discussing  how  far  wo  should  rejoice  or 
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repine  at  this.  We  only  note  the  fact,  particularly  in  its  relation  to 
our  Foreign  Missions. 

Among  Churchmen  of  other  schools  a similar  tendency  is  observable. 
Of  course  they  do  not  support  undenominational  work ; but  they  do 
support,  largely  and  enthusiastically,  various  small  Missions.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is  the  Universities'  Mission  to  Central 
Africa;  but  there  are  several  others,  such  as  the  Japan  Mission  under 
Bishop  E.  Bickersteth,  the  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  the  Oxford 
Mission  at  Calcutta,  &c.  These  Missions  divert  no  men,  and  probably 
no  money,  from  C.M.S. ; but  they  certainly  divert  both  from  S.P.G. 
Not  intentionally,  indeed.  They  have  not  been  founded  as  rivals  to 
S.P.G.,  any  more  than  the  Missions  above  alluded  to,  which  are 
supported  by  Evangelical  people,  were  founded  as  rivals  to  C.M.S. 
On  both  sides  the  smaller  enterprises  are  the  natural  outcome  of 
increasing  interest  and  zeal. 

But  our  present  object  is  not  to  dwell  upon  these  voluntary 
associations,  but  to  discuss  another  movement  of  a more  official 
character.  Several  years  ago  there  were  projects  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Board  or  Boards  of  Missions,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  to  absorb  the  existing  Missionary  Societies,  or  at  least 
to  control  their  work.  These  were,  if  we  remember  right,  to 
be  allowed  a continued  existence,  and  they  were  to  do  the  hard 
work  of  collecting  funds ; but  the  funds,  when  collected,  were 
to  be  administered  by  the  Board  or  Boards.  In  this  way,  “ the 
Church ” was  to  conduct  its  own  Missions.  It  was  a great  mistake— 
so  it  was  urged — to  entrust  Missions  to  Committees : what  could 
Committees  know  about  them  ? Curiously  enough,  those  who  thus 
argued  did  not  seem  to  see  that,  after  all,  a Board  is  only  a Committee 
under  another  name.  Well  but,  it  would  be  rejoined,  the  Boards  will 
have  the  Bishops  on  them  ex  officio.  Yes  ; but  so  have  the  great 
Missionary  Committees,  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.  alike.*  However,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  details  of  a scheme  which,  although 
put  forward,  never  obtained  any  serious  support.  It  turned  out  that 
S.P.G.  had  no  more  notion  of  being  abolished  or  absorbed  than 
C.M.S.  had.  In  fact,  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  project 
was  Prebendary  Tucker,  the  S.P.G.  Secretary;  and  his  paper  at  the 
Carlisle  Church  Congress  remains  to  this  day  the  most  ruthless 
exposure  of  its  fallacies.  Very  likely  some  would  even  now  like  to 
see  the  Societies  abdicate  in  favour  of  a Board ; but  even  if  S.P.G. 
should  change  its  mind,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  C.M.S.  never 
will. 

But  after  some  years  had  elapsed,  the  project  of  a Board  of 
Missions  came  up  again  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ; and  this 
time  in  a totally  different  form.  No  one  proposed  to  touch  the 
Societies,  except  that  the  Board  was  to  help  them  in  the  general  work 
of  spreading  a knowledge  of  Missions,  arousing  a missionary  spirit 
and  recording  missionary  facts.  On  this  basis  a Board  was  actually 


* In  both  Societies,  Vice-Presidents  are  ex  ojficio  members  of  the  Committee.  A 
Bishop  becomes  a V.P.  of  S.P.G.  by  election;  he  becomes  a V.P.  of  C.M.S.  by  sub- 
scribing 10s.  6d.r  without  election.  The  Bishops  rarely  attend  either  Committee  : they 
have  not  time.  In  S.P.G.  a layman  frequently  presides;  in  C.M.S.  always. 
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formed  for  Canterbury;  and  a second  has  since  been  established  for 
York.  The  members  of  the  former  were  nominated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Among  others,  the  Secretaries  of  both  S.P.G. 
and  C.M.S.  were  invited,  but  both  declined  to  serve.  In  the  case  of 
C.M.S.  it  was  not  thought  right  to  recognise  the  new  organisation 
officially ; but  no  objection  was  made  by  the  Committee  to  individual 
members  joining  if  they  felt  disposed,  and  our  President  was 
one  of  those  who  did  so.  The  Secretaries  appointed  for  the  Board 
were  Canon  Jacob,  of  Portsea,  and  General  Maclagan.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  the  one  man  who  was  then  on  both  the  C.M.S.  and 
S.P.G.  Committees,  but  to  the  regret  of  us  all,  his  health  has  latterly 
failed.  In  the  Province  of  York,  the  Secretaries  are  Archdeacon 
Barber,  of  Chester,  and  Archdeacon  Long,  of  Sunderland,  formerly 
one  of  the  C.M.S.  Secretaries  in  Salisbury  Square,  and  for  many 
years  past  one  of  our  leading  friends  in  the  North  of  England. 

Neither  of  the  Boards  has  yet  been  much  before  the  public ; but 
the  Canterbury  one  has  been  collecting  information  regarding  Mis- 
sions in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  a view  to  the  publication  of 
a series  of  Reports.  We  do  not  think  any  one  of  these  has  yet  been 
published ; but  we  have  seen  a proof  copy  of  the  one  on  Indian 
Missions,  which  has  been  compiled  by  Canon  Jacob,  who  was  formerly 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  a masterly  production,  and  unquestionably  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  missionary  work  in  India — not  Church  of  England 
work  only,  but  that  of  the  Nonconformist  and  American  societies  also — 
that  exists  within  the  compass  of  a pamphlet.  If  the  Board  undertakes 
other  work  like  this,  and  does  it  as  well,  it  will  render  real  practical 
service  to  the  missionary  cause. 

But  the  Boards  have  now  come  forward  to  do  two  other  things.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  arranging  for  a Church  of  England 
Missionary  Conference  on  a comprehensive  basis.  In  the  second 
place,  they  have  proposed  to  hold  a Valedictory  Service  for  Church  of 
England  missionaries  going  out  to  the  mission-field. 

The  proposed  General  Conference  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
our  November  number  (page  869) . A large  and  influential  Committee 
was  appointed,  three  or  four  months  ago,  to  make  the  arrangements. 
This  Committee  was  not  confined  to  members  of  the  Boards ; and  the 
C.M.S.  Secretaries  received  an  invitation.  On  consulting  the  C.M.S. 
Committee,  they  were  instructed  that  if  they  thought  well  to  accept, 
this  action  would  be  with  the  Committee’s  approval.  Those  who 
were  invited  did  accept,  as  did  also  several  other  C.M.S.  men.* 
The  S.P.G.  Committee  were  asked  to  appoint  an  official  repre- 
sentative, but  declined  to  do  so,  and  none  of  their  Secretaries 
are  on  the  Conference  Committee,  though  some  of  their  members 
are  serving. 

# Among  the  names  on  the  list  are  Sir  John  Keunaway,  Bishops  Cheetham, 
Royston,  and  Speechly  ; the  Deans  of  Norwich  and  Windsor;  the  Revs.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  T.  W.  Drury,  A.  R.  Bnckland,  Canon  Girdlestone,  Canon  Aoheson,  Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe,  Prebendary  Eardley-Wilmot,  Revs.  R.  B.  Ransford,  B.  Baring-Gould, 
J.  Barton,  F.  E.  Wigram  j Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Sir  Douglas  Fox,  General  Hutchinson, 
General  Touch,  Mr.  H.  Morris,  Mr.  S.  Gedge,  Mr.  P.  V.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  Stock. 
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It  may  be  well  to  say  over  again  what  we  said  in  November  about 
this  Conference : — 

“ The  Church  Missionary  Society,  by  its  unique  position,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  both  entitled,  and  able,  to  take  part  in  two  kinds  of  General  Conferences. 
Being  an  Evangelical  Society,  it  has  the  right,  and  the  power,  to  take  a share  in 
a Conference  of  Evangelical  Societies,  including  those  not  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Being  a Church  Society,  it  has  the  right,  and  the  power,  to  join  in  a 
Conference  limited  to  Churchmen,  but  including  those  not  identified  with  itself. 
It  took,  through  some  of  its  leading  members,  an  active  part  in  the  General 
Missionary  Conference  of  1888.  Now  it  takes,  in  the  same  indirect  way,  a part 
in  the  General  Church  of  England  Conference  of  1894.  Without  C.M.S.,  the 
meetings  of  1888  would  have  lost  an  important,  not  to  say  an  essential  element. 
Church  Missions  would  have  been  quite  unrepresented,  and  their  work  left  out 
in  the  cold.  In  like  manner,  without  C.M.S.,  the  proposed  meetings  of  1894 
would  ignore  the  largest  foreign  missionary  work  carried  on  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  an  inadequate  and  one-sided  view  of  the  subject  would 
be  presented  to  the  public.  There  is  now  a fair  prospect  that  the  missionary 
principles  which  are  held  dear  by  the  members  and  friends  of  C.M.S.  will  be 
fully  and  faithfully  enunciated  on  this  important  occasion.” 

The  proposal  for  a Valedictory  Service  is  nob  yet,  at  the  time  of 
our  writing,  in  a very  definite  form.  Last  year  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
attended  the  C.M.S.  Committee,  and  laid  the  project  before  them.  In 
the  Intelligencer  of  March,  1898,  the  following  paragraph  occurs, 
which  describes  what  took  place  : — 

u On  February  1st,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  was  present  by  appointment  at  the 
General  Committee,  and  gave  information  regarding  a proposal  to  invite  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  to  make  arrangements  for  an  Annual  Vale- 
dictory Service  for  outgoing  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  answer 
to  the  questions  and  remarks  of  various  members  of  Committee  who  apprehended 
certain  obvious  dangers,  the  Bishop  explained  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  con- 
templated or  desired  that  the  usual  valedictory  arrangements  of  the  different 
societies  should  be  affected  by  the  proposal,  and  he  added  further  that  it  was 
not  considered  expedient  to  have  an  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  as 
part  of  the  general  service.  A short  and  simple  service  of  prayer  with  a 
devotional  address  was  all  that  the  promoters  were  disposed  to  recommend,  and 
his  object  was  to  ascertain  in  what  light  the  Committee  regarded  the  proposal, 
and  what  suggestions  they  might  wish  to  make.  All  were  delighted  with  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon’s  candid  and  cordial  explanations,  not  least  those  who  had 
expressed  their  disinclination  to  the  Society’s  encouraging  the  proposal.  The 
Committee  passed  two  Resolutions,  the  former  by  a large  majority,  the  latter 
unanimously.” 

The  Resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

“ That  this  Committee  have  received  with  much  interest  the  Bishop  of  Ripon’s 
statement  regarding  the  proposal  that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
should  invite  the  outgoing  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  to  a special 
commendatory  service  of  a simple  character.  They  heartily  thank  God  for  the 
evidence  thus  given  to  a growiug  recognition  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  foreign  Missionary  enterprise. 

“ That  the%Committee  in  passing  the  foregoing  Resolution  understand  that  tho 
Society  does  not  thereby  compromise  its  independence  of  action  nor  take  any  step 
in  the  direction  of  practical  co-operation  with  other  Missionary  Societies.” 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  this  proposal  until  the  newspapers,  just 
before  Christmas,  announced  that  a joint  meeting  of  the  two  Boards 
of  Missions  had  been  held,  and  that  a resolution  had  been  adopted 
requesting  the  Archbishops  to  invite  outgoing  missionaries  to  attend 
a Service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  resolution,  which  was  moved 
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by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Kennaway,  with 
the  object  of  securing  that  the  invitation,  if  sent  to  C.M.S.,  should  be 
sent,  not  by  the  Boards,  but  by  the  Archbishops.  Some  might  feel  a dif- 
ficulty in  accepting  it  from  the  Boards,  who  would  feel  no  difficulty  if 
it  came  from  the  recognised  authorities  of  the  Church;  and,  as  the 
C.M.S.  Committee  had  virtually  approved  of  the  project  as  submitted 
last  year  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  it  seemed  to  the  President  desirable 
that  it  should  be  carried  out,  if  at  all,  in  the  most  acceptable  way. 
That  is  how  the  matter  stands  at  present. 

Now,  how  should  we  view  this  Church  movement,  as  we  may  call 
it,  in  connexion  with  Missions  ? Is  it  to  be  welcomed  or  regretted,  to 
be  deprecated  or  encouraged  ? 

With  all  our  heart,  we  wish  we  could  give  it  an  unhesitating  wel- 
come. There  is,  indeed,  not  a little  to  thank  God  for  in  connexion  with 
it.  Our  Church  of  England  is  in  many  dangers,  from  within  and  from 
without.  Its  safety  lies  in  its  fulfilling  its  Divine  Master's  com- 
mands, and  especially  His  great  Command  to  evangelize  the  world. 
For  centuries  it  has  neglected  that  command.  Now,  through  the 
voice  of  its  Chief  Pastors,  it  is  beginning  to  recognise  its  duty.  It 
will  not,  by  official  action,  interfere  with  the  various  organisations 
within  its  borders  which  have  been  doing  its  work ; it  will  recognise 
and  encourage  them.  How  would  our  Evangelical  fathers  have 
rejoiced  and  praised  God  at  every  sign  of  the  Church  authorities 
waking  up  to  perform  their  grand  duty ! If  that  great  Protestant 
champion,  Hugh  Stowell,  in  his  St.  Bride's  C.M.S.  Sermon  half  a 
century  ago,  could  exclaim  that  the  official  adhesion  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  as  a body  to  the  Society  for  the  first  time  was 
“an  event  to  make  our  hearts  leap  for  joy,"  and  “for  which  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  to  be  devoutly  magnified/' — notwithstanding 
that  it  had  only  been  secured  by  an  important  addition  to  the 
Society's  Laws, — what  would  he  have  thought  of  the  steps  taken  in 
our  time  by  the  Archbishops,  from  the  appointment  of  the  Day  of 
Intercession  onwards,  to  arouse  the  Church  of  England  as  a body  to 
its  solemn  obligations  ? 

But  there  is  another  side.  The  Church  of  England  in  1894  is  very 
different  from  the  Church  of  England  in  1842.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  enormously  increased  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  Church  as  a Church,  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  now  to 
realise  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  duty  which  then  prevailed  almost 
everywhere  outside  the  small  and  despised  Evangelical  section, — we 
cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  growth  of  grievous 
error,  of  sacerdotalism  in  both  doctrine  and  Church  policy.  Moreover, 
this  is  accompanied  by  a great  dislike  to  distinctiveness,  on  the  part 
of  Churchmen  whom  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  sacerdotalists ; and  it 
is  in  many  quarters  far  from  easy  to  maintain  that  separateness  which 
is  essential  to  our  Evangelical  position.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  is  no  doubt  viewed  with  appreciation  by  many  who  do 
not  belong  to  it ; but  they  do  not  like  the  clear  and  decided 
Evangelical  lines  upon  which  it  works,  and,  let  us  add,  upon  which 
it  is  resolved,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  always  to  work.  While, 
therefore,  the  Society  gratefully  acknowledges  the  kindness  to  it  of 
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many  of  the  Bishops,  and  above  all  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  has  again  and  again  proved  himself  most  friendly  in  ways  that 
are  little  known  to  our  circle  generally,  it  nevertheless  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  present  Church  movements  is 
to  ignore  solemn  and  serious  differences  and  to  unite  parties  in  an 
outward  but  really  deceptive  unity. 

Now,  there  is  absolute  agreement  among  all  the  Society’s  best 
friends  upon  two  points.  First,  the  just  independence  of  the  Society 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.  Any  attempt  from  any  quarter  to 
alter  the  position  it  has  held  in  this  respect  for  over  ninety  years, 
would  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  Secondly,  this  independence  is  not 
maintained  for  its  own  sake,  merely  that  we  may  have  our  own  way.  It 
is  maintained,  and  will  be  maintained,  because  we  are  determined, 
God  helping  us,  that  in  all  our  Missions  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached 
in  its  simplicity  and  fulness,  in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  teach- 
ing of  our  Reformed  Church. 

We  believe  that  many  who  do  not  like  ^this  our  position 
are  quite  sensible  of  its  reasonableness.  The  tendencies  of  the 
day,  indeed,  in  regard  to  Missionary  organisations,  are  far 
stronger  in  the  direction  of  individualism,  and  (to  that  extent) 
division,  than  to  amalgamation  and  absorption.  Of  course  it  is 
still  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  inveigh  against  societies  and 
committees,  and  to  urge  that  “ the  Church  ” should  undertake  her 
own  Missions,  But  these  utterances  rarely  come  from  any  but 
theorists  with  little  practical  experience.  So  long  as  the  cry  “ No 
Societies  ” really  meant  “ No  C.M.S.,”  it  naturally  commanded  sym- 
pathy in  certain  quarters.  But  now,  such  a cry  touches  the  interests 
of  hundreds  who  might  have  been  expected  to  applaud  it,  but  who 
have  become  identified  with  the  numerous  small  societies  before  alluded 
to ; and  its  real  power  is  proportionately  reduced.  That  it  will  always 
evoke  a cheer  from  a section  of  Churchmen  who  know  nothing  of  Mis- 
sions, we  do  not  doubt ; but  the  more  that  sensible  men  face  the  ques- 
tion, the  more  will  they  see  that  all  Church  work,  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
best  done  by  associations  of  men  in  full  sympathy  with  each  other  and 
in  general  agreement  as  to  principles  and  plans.  They  will  perceive 
that  in  a great  comprehensive  National  Church,  while  men  are  willing 
to  combine  for  such  common  objects  as  Church  Defence  and  the  like, 
and  also  to  consult  together  on  Church  matters  of  a semi-secular 
character  such  as  Patronage  or  Parish  Councils,  it  is  inevitable,  and 
really  for  the  best,  that  sections  that  differ  seriously  on  spiritual  and 
doctrinal  questions  should  work  separately.  They  will  see  that  a 
society  with  distinctive  principles  which  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  its 
members  arouses  an  enthusiasm  which  no  neutral  organisation  is  able 
to  create.  Some  may  still  try  to  satisfy  their  prejudices  by  calling 
C.M.S.  a “ party  society,”  but  they  will  learn  to  understand  that  it 
is  so  in  a good  sense  and  not  in  a bad  sense ; that  it  works  happily 
upon  its  own  lines,  assured  of  God’s  blessing  upon  its  operations, 
without  attacking  other  people,  or  objecting  to  their  also  working  in 
their  own  way. 

But  at  any  rate,  whatever  others  may  think,  there  is%  no  difference 
amongst  ourselves.  Our  minds  are  made  up.  In  fact,  we  have  not  had 
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to  make  up  our  minds.  There  has  never  been  any  question  to  consider. 
The  determination  of  the  Society  to  maintain  its  independence,  and 
to  carry  on  its  work  of  Evangelization  upon  Evangelical  lines  stands 
as  it  always  has  done.  The  two  points  are  fundamental. 

In  a settled  conviction  like  this  there  is  great  strength.  In  that 
strength  the  Society  can  go  calmly  and  courageously  on  its  way,  not 
forgetting  that  it  has  foes,  not  failing  to  watch  their  movements,  but 
yet  not  afraid  of  them  ; not  trembling  at  every  apparition,  but  strong 
and  fearless  becanse  it  is  on  the  path  of  duty  and  firmly  believes  that 
the  Lord  Jehovah  is  its  Protector  and  its  Guide.  And  because  we  are 
strong,  we  can  afford  to  be  just  and  even  generous.  We  can  appreciate 
whatever  is  good  in  the  work  of  others,  and  we  can  express  that 
appreciation  without  fear.  The  very  fact  that  we  judge  others  fairly, 
never  imputing  motives,  and  never  assuming  that  they  are  engaged 
in  some  insidious  plot,  will  give  us  the  right  and  the  power  to 
criticise  frankly,  and,  when  need  arises,  to  oppose  firmly.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  afford  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  perfect, 
and  we  can  be  ready  to  learn  from  others.  For  our  strength  is  not 
the  counterfeit  strength  of  the  vain  boaster, — of  such  as  cry,  u We 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  us,” — but  the  strength  of 
those  who  know  that  the  Lord  is  with  them,  and  calmly  trust  in  Him 
to  be  always  instructing  their  ignorance  and  making  His  strength 
perfect  in  their  weakness.  This  is  the  attitude  of  Firmness,  Fear- 
lessness, and  Faith. 

If,  therefore,  the  Society  is,  through  some  of  its  leading  members, 
taking  part  in  the  coming  General  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Conference,  it  does  so,  not  because  there  is  no  danger  in  modern 
Church  movements,  but  because  there  is  danger,  and  we  wish  to  be 
ready  to  meet  it.  We  go  there  upon  the  same  principle  that  led  men 
like  Canon  Hoare,  Canon  Bardsley,  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool when  Canon  Ryle,  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  platform  of  the 
Church  Congress.  The  Conference  will  fctake  place  in  May  next. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  any  circumstances,  it  will 
have  great  influence  upon  the  Church  generally,  and  upon  con- 
siderable sections  of  our  own  constituency.  The  Society  which 
has  done  most  to  save  the  Church  of  England  from  the  reproach 
of  neglecting  the  Heathen  World  is  entitled  to  its  full  represen- 
tation in  such  a Conference ; and  that  representation  it  will  now 
have. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  Valedictory  Service,  it  should  be 
observed  that  it  will  in  no  way  supersede  our  own  regular  gatherings. 
Our  Communion  Service  at  St.  Bride's,  our  great  Meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall,  and  our  formal  leave-takings  in  the  Committee-room,  will  go  on 
exactly  as  before.  But  if  the  Archbishop  holds  a Service  for  Church 
of  England  missionaries  generally,  he  could  of  course  not  omit  to 
invite  those  of  C.M.S.,  nor  could  we  wish  him  to  do  so.  When  the 
Church,  through  its  Chief  Pastors,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
recognises  officially  those  who  will  be  its  messengers  to  the  Heathen, 
it  rightly  includes  them  all. 

One  word  to  any  friends  who  may  still  think  that  the  Committee 
should  have  adopted  a different  attitude;  that  a great  Church  of 
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England  Missionary  Conference  should  be  held  without  C.M.S. 
being  represented ; that  an  invitation  from  the  Archbishop  to  a 
service  of  praise  and  prayer  should  be  declined.  A reminiscence 
of  twenty  years  ago  is  very  much  to  the  point.  There  were 
not  a few  C.M.S.  friends  who  thought  it  a grave  mistake  of 
the  Society  to  join  in  the  Day  of  Intercession.  That  Day  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  S.P.G. : how  could  C.M.S.  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? We  remember  a beloved  and  honoured  clergyman, 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  the  Society  ever  had,  saying  that  the 
acceptance  of  that  invitation  was  the  signal  for  the  Society's  gradual 
downfall.  ft  At  all  events,"  was  the  reply,  “it  was  done  by  Henry 
Venn."  “ Yes,"  rejoined  our  friend,  “ but  he  was  in  his  dotage  then." 
He  went  on  to  predict  that  the  true  friends  of  the  Society  would  drop 
off,  the  funds  would  fail,  and  we  should  be  either  extinguished  or 
absorbed.  What  the  actual  result  has  been  our  Editorial  Notes  last 
month  showed.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  gone  forward  in 
a way  that  then  would  have  seemed  absolutely  impossible.  We  have 
doubled  our  missionary  force.  We  have  extended  our  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  And  our  average  income  to-day  is  over  100,000/. 
a year  more  than  it  was'when  the  Day  of  Intercession  was  established. 

For  Divine  guidance  in  all  the  difficult  matters  continually 
coming  before  them,  the  Committee  do  need  the  prayers  of  their 
friends.  And  the  chief  prayer  should  be  that  they  may  be  shown 
clearly  what  course  upon  any  question  is  right,  and  may  ever 
have  grace  to  do  that.  God  grant  that  the  fear  of  man  may 
never  influence  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  No  doubt  the 
views,  the  feelings,  the  prejudices  if  you  will,  of  true  and  devoted 
supporters  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  any  controversy  ought  to 
receive  the  fullest  consideration.  No  doubt,  also,  the  wishes  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  respectfully  regarded.  But  the 
Society's  motive  in  any  course  of  action  must  not  be  to  please  the 
best  friends,  or  the  highest  authorities.  It  has  been  frequently 
said  to  us,  If  you  do  so  and  so,  you  will  lose  this  or  that  parish ; and 
this  has  been  said  from  both  sides  of  modern  ecclesiastical  controversies. 
But  the  risk  of  losing  this  or  that  parish,  or  this  or  that  wealthy 
contributor,  or  this  or  that  official  patronage,  is  no  sufficient  ground 
either  for  adopting  or  for  rejecting  a certain  course  of  action.  The 
real  question  is,  What  course  is  right  ? To  the  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  committed  a great  and  solemn  trust,  the 
administration  of  a great  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  for 
them  to  give  respectful  attention  to  representations  from  any  side  of 
any  question ; then  to  lay  all  before  the  Lord  in  humble  and  earnest 
supplication  for  His  guidance ; then  to  consider  the  whole  matter, 
not  doubting  that  He  will  direct  the  judgment  and  discrimination  He 
has  given  them  to  a right  decision ; and  then  to  go  forward  calmly, 
courageously,  thankfully,  unmoved  by  the  questionings  of  friends  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  true  and  honoured  though  they  be.  This  is  the 
course  of  Firmness,  Fearlessness,  and  Faith.  This  is  the  course 
which  has  received  in  the  past,  and  will  receive  in  the  future,  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  Almighty.  Editor. 
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A CONTROVERSY  WITH  MOHAMMEDANS. 
By  H.  Martyn  Clark,  M.D. 


LEVEN  miles  almost  due  east  of  Amritsar,  by  the  side  of  the  giand 
trunk  road  from  Peshawur  to  Calcutta,  we  come  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Jandiala.  One  of  the  very  few  strongholds  of  the  Jains  in  the 
Punjab,  the  preponderating  element  in  society  is  distinctly  and 
bigotedly  Jaina  and  Hindu.  The  Mohammedans  of  the  place 
are,  as  a whole,  poor,  uneducated,  and  low  in  the  social  scale.  Nevertheless, 
amongst  them  a teacher  of  an  extremely  elementary  written  character,  yclept 
“ lunde,”  in  which  Hindus  keep  their  books,  and  a beardless  youth  of  about 
seventeen,  who  had  been  for  some  time  an  inquirer,  and  even  a candidate  for 
baptism,  were  so  impressed  with  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Christians  that 
they  were  impelled  to  do  battle  for  the  faith  of  Islam.  So  the  Panda  (as  the 
teacher  aforesaid  is  termed)  and  the  youth  (his  ally)  girded  on  the  armour  of 
jibes  and  sneers,  misrepresentation  and  abuse,  and  did  valiantly  for  Mohammed, 
as  they  thought,  by  annoying  the  Christians  on  every  hand  and  in  every  way. 
A great  point  was  periodically  to  ask  Its.  200  or  so  from  the  Christians,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  commanded  to  give  to  those  that  asked  of  them. 
For  a while  their  puerilities  were  unheeded,  but  to  such  lengths  did  they  go 
that  at  last  it  was  felt  we  really  must  take  some  notice  of  them ; and,  after 
due  consultation,  it  was  thought  that  the  best  way  of  silencing  them — and, 
what  was  more  important,  doing  a real  piece  of  good  work  besides — would  be 
to  hold  a public  disputation  on  the  points  at  issue  between  Christians  and 
Mohammedans.  After  full  discussion  of  the  matter  with  the  Church  at 


Jandiala,  and  on  their  behalf,  I sent  a letter  to  the  Panda,  in  which  I invited 
him  to  arrange  for  a public  assembly  for  discussion  of  his  religion  and  ours. 
The  challenge  set  forth  the  facts  of  the  case — that,  of  late,  the  Mohammedans 
of  Jandiala  had  shown  a great  desire  to  dispute  with  Christians;  that,  while 
they  had  much  to  ask  us,  there  were  many  things  in  Islam  concerning 
which  we,  too,  wished  to  inquire,  and  the  best  way  would  be  to  have  a dis- 
cussion, and  so  settle  our  differences ; and  the  challenge  went  on  to  say, 
ce  Inasmuch  as  thou  art  deemed  a valiant  man  amongst  the  Mohammedans  of 
Jandiala,  come,  thou,  into  the  field,  or  choose  thee  a champion  from  wherever 
thou  wilt  from  the  number  of  the  learned  of  thy  faith,  and  commit  him  unto 
thy  cause.”  We  pointed  out  that  the  spirit  of  the  discussion  should  be,  at  all 
costs,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  God,  so  that  we  might  follow  it  for  our  souls* 
good.  The  challenge  concluded  thus,  in  true  Oriental  style : u And  if  neither 
thou  nor  thy  co-religionists  can  venture  to  meet  us  to  the  face,  then  do  ye 
cease,  wherever  ye  shall  meet  with  Christians  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  from 
vain  babblings  and  foolish  objections,  and  be  careful  no  more  to  ‘trot  the 
horse  of  conversation  in  the  fields  of  talk.*” 


The  gauntlet  thrown  down  produced  the  greatest  consternation.  The 
Mohammedans  were  aghast.  What  could  they  do  ? — and  yet  something  must 
be  done.  They  addressed  themselves  to  various  Societies  for  the  Aid  of  Islam, 
and  bestirred  themselves  to  find  a champion,  but  none  appeared.  Three 
weeks  went  by,  the  wager  of  battle  still  lay  unaccepted.  Jandiala  Moham- 
medans were  in  dire  straits,  when,  to  their  intense  relief,  they  found  a 
defender  in  a certain  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmed  of  Qadian.  This  man  is  a some- 
what remarkable  personage,  and  one  of  great  interest  to  the  missionary,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  India.  As  the  sprouting  fungus  shows  the 
decaying  stem,  so  do  he  and  his  like  show  the  steady  decadence  of  the  tree  of 
Islam.  Mohammedanism  in  India  is  no  longer  what  it  was ; an  immense 
change  is  being  brought  about.  It  can  no  longer  withstand  the  assaults  of 
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its  assailants  on  the  old  base.  This  is  a heaving,  stirring  age  in  matters 
spiritual,  and  the  changes  wrought  by  it  are  very  marked  in  Islam  in  India. 
A noteworthy  thing  is  that  the  old  orthodox  Mohammedanism  is  now  receiving 
its  deepest  wounds  at  the  hands  of  Mohammedans  so  called.  They  desire  to 
nd  ipt  it  to  present  circumstances,  forgetting  that  to  adapt  is  to  destroy. 

Ghulam  Ahmed  is  of  Moghul  descent.  For  years  he  was  a Government 
servant.  He  has  now  set  up  as  a religious  leader,  nay,  as  a prophet;  and,  as 
far  as  worldly  gear  goes,  he  has  made  it  a profitable  calling.  He  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  rationalistic  principles  of  Sir  Syud  Ahmed  of  Aligarh.  The 
Mohammedan  world  lies  in  darkness,  according  to  Ghulam  Ahmed, and  to  him 
alone  is  now  divine  inspiration  and  illumination  granted,  that  he  may  know 
what  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  Quran  is.  He  is  the  prophet  Ahmed,  who 
was  to  come.  All  this  is,  of  course,  rank  heresy  from  the  Mohammedan  point 
of  view,  even  as  it  is  nonsense  from  that  of  the  Christian;  but  his  greatest 
heresy  is  that,  contrary  to  all  Mohammedan  teaching,  he  denies  the  miraculous 
birth  of  our  Lord,  and  affirms  that  He  died — nay,  that  he  himself  has  in  him 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  the  Christ  who,  according  to  Mohammedans,  is  to 
come  again  to  establish  Islam  upon  the  earth.  A very  curious  and  extremely 
interesting  personage  is  Ghulam  Ahmed,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Moham- 
medanism. He  has  his  followers  and  his  foes.  Islam  is  fiercely  divided 
concerning  him.  For  his  blasphemies  and  heresies  he  has  been  excommuni- 
cated from  the  community  of  the  orthodox,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  books 
of  the  kind  is  the  collection  of  deliverances  of  some  seven  hundred  of  the 
leading  moulvies  of  India  on  this  heretic  and  his  heresies.  They  call  him 
“ Sitan — the  man  of  sin— yea,  the  uncle  of  the  man  of  sin  (Dajjal) — infidel,” 
and  so  forth,  and  the  unanimous  deliverance  is : €i  Ho  is  cutoff  from  the  faith- 
ful ; eat  not  with  him,  say  not  prayers  with  him,  assist  not  at  his  funeral,  and 
wish  him  not  peace,  and  may  God  grant  him  ‘a  black  face  through  eternity.’” 

Such  wa3  the  Mohammedan  champion.  Mohammedans,  as  a whole,  were 
full  of  glee.  Though  a heretic  as  regards  Islam,  they  held  he  was  perfectly 
sound  in  his  attitude  towards  Christianity,  and  they  frankly  said:  “ We  have 
no  one  his  equal  for  language  and  eloquence.  However  much  he  may  differ 
from  us  on  points  of  our  own  faith,  he  will  nobly  represent  us  against  Chris- 
tianity.” The  general  opinion  was  that  wo  had  not  a chance  against  the 
Mirza,  that  the  result  was  a foregone  conclusion,  and  the  glory  which  would 
accrue  to  Islam  would  be  all  the  brighter  for  the  hopeless  disaster  which  was 
to  befall  the  Christian  cause. 

The  next  thing  was  that  fourteen  disciples  of  the  Mirza,  almost  all  men  of 
education  and  position,  came  to  me  as  an  embassy  from  their  master.  It  was 
a unique  experience.  We  spent  some  hours  together,  and  framed  the  rules  of 
debate  and  adjusted  the  preliminaries.  The  controversy  was  to  last  two  weeks. 
During  the  first  week  the  Mohammedans  were  to  have  their  say,  and  they 
chose  as  their  points  of  attack  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  the  superiority  of 
the  Quran  to  the  Bible.  In  the  following  week  Christians  were  to  have  their 
innings.  We  stated  our  position  in  the  following  points: — (1)  Unless  there 
be  an  Atonement  for  Sin,  how  can  God  he  just  and  the  Justificr  of  sinners  1 
(2)  Fatalism ; (3)  Warring  for  the  faith ; (4)  What  proof  is  there  that 
Mohammed  is  a prophet  of  God?  and  (5)  that  the  Quran  is  the  Word  of  God? 

We  chose  as  our  champion  Mr.  Abdullah  Athim,  who  is  amongst  the  earliest 
of  living  converts  from  Mohammedanism,  with  whom  Mohammedan  contro- 
versy is  a life’s  study,  and  who,  after  many  years  of  honourable  service  as  an 
Extra  Assistant  Commissioner  under  Government,  has  now  retired,  and  is 
spending  the  evening  of  his  days  in  Amritsar,  where  he  is  an  honorary  worker 
in  connexion  with  the  C.M.S.  The  choice  of  place  was  left  to  me. 
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In  the  weeks  that  followed  the  adjustment  of  preliminaries  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controversy,  the  subject  excited  the  most  extraordinary  interest 
near  and  far.  It  was  in  the  air  everywhere.  In  railway  carriages,  by  the  well, 
on  highways  and  byeways,  in  the  quiet  village  and  the  crowded  town,  it 
was  the  one  absorbing  theme  of  conversation.  Gradually  it  dawned  on  us 
that,  all  unknown,  the  projected  one-day  talk  at  Jandiala  had  developed 
into  something  much  more  far-reaching  and  important  than  we  had  imagined 
possible. 

In  this  interval  I wrote  to  the  Mirza,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  excom- 
munications fulminated  against  him,  and  pointed  out  that  with  his  own  private 
opinions  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  ; if  he  came,  we  should  argue  with  him 
as  a Mohammedan,  and  on  strictly  orthodox  Mohammedan  acceptations  of 
doctrine  and  life.  He  replied  that  he  would  appear  as  a Mohammedan,  and 
would  confine  himself  to  the  ordinary  Mohammedan  standards  as  usually 
accepted. 

It  was  decided  that  the  discussion  should  be  held  in  Amritsar,  and  the 
verandah  of  my  house  was  judged  to  be  the  most  suitable  place.  Admission 
was  by  ticket.  On  the  day  appointed  the  verandah  was  filled  in  no  time  by 
lucky  ticket-holders,  while  the  police  turned  away  hundreds  not  so  provided 
at  the  compound-gate.  For  some  time  a surging  mob  filled  the  road  in  front, 
very  quiet,  orderly,  and  intensely  anxious  to  get  in.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  the  Mohammedans  attached  immense  importance  to  the  controversy. 

Each  champion  was  allowed  three  helpers.  The  Mirza  had  as  his  a moulvio, 
one  of  his  followers,  from  Bhopal,  another  from  Behra,  and  for  the  third  a 
noted  opponent  of  Christians  was  fetched  all  the  way  from  Ludhiana  to  find 
out  the  Scripture  texts  quoted  pro  and  con,  at  which  ho  proved  himself  an 
expert.  Mr.  Athim  chose  a9  his  helpers  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Thakur  Pass,  of  the 
American  United  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Gujranwala  (only  present  part  of 
#thetime);  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abdullah,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission; 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howell,  of  the  C.MS.,  Clarkabid.  As  helpers  from 
time  to  time  we  had  the  Rev.  Ihsan  Ullah,  C.M.S.,  Narowal;  the  Rev.  Fatteh 
Muhammud,  C.M.S.,  Fathgarh ; and  Dr.  Mayut  Ullah  Nasir.  The  manage- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  Lahiz,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Moulvie  Imad- 
uddin.  Two  converts  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Bareilly  were 
noticeable,  and  one  of  them,  by  name  Jowala  Singh,  a Native  of  our  own 
Amritsar  district,  converted  and  baptized  at  Bareilly,  did  yeoman  service  as 
amanuensis. 

The  disputants  sat  facing  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  verandah,  behind 
them  sat  their  helpers,  and  then  their  friends.  The  Mirza’s  disciples  came 
from  many  different  places;  a number  came  daily  by  traiu  from  Lahore, 
Jullundur,  and  Batala;  others  had  come  from  Peshawur,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
various  parts  of  the  N.-W.  Provinces  on  the  other.  On  the  Christian  side 
was  a goodly  array  of  converts  from  Mohammedanism,  and  it  was  very  de- 
lightful to  see  the  keen  interest  and  practical  help  and  steady  endurance  of 
the  younger  members  of  our  Punjab  Church.  Their  sound  good  sense,  as  well 
as  zeal,  augurs  brightly  for  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  disciples  of  the  Mirza,  there  was  a very  large  attendance 
of  orthodox  Mohammedans,  men  mostly  of  affluenco  and  position,  and,  as  such, 
not  usually  reached  by  existing  methods  of  work.  Herein  lay  one  delightful 
feature  of  the  controversy.  There  they  were,  influential  wealthy  men, 
Government  servants  and  what  not — men,  as  a whole,  quite  beyond  ordinary 
reach — sitting  hour  after  hour  for  a couple  of  weeks,  listening  most  attentively 
tp  expositions  of  Scripture,  to  the  claims  of  Christ,  to  the  eternal  verities  of 
His  truth  and  the  falsity  of  all  beside  for  acceptance  with  GoJ,  salvation,  and 
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life  eternal.  Had  the  controversy  achieved  nothing  else,  this  in  itself  would 
have  been  a great  gain. 

Another  unique  feature  was  that  the  attack  on  Islam  and  the  exposition  of 
the  truths  of  Christ  were,  for  the  first  time  in  such  a discussion,  almost  exclu- 
sively carried  out  by  members  of  the  Punjab  Church.  Indigenous  Christians 
fought  the  battle,  and  this  was  keenly  felt  by  the  Mohammedans.  As  one  of 
them  said,  “ A cartload  of  axe*heads  was  sent  to  a forest,  and  the  forest  said, 
‘ What  care  I ? * But  later  on  it  knew  it  was  doomed,  when  its  own  branches 
were  lopped  off  and  fitted  as  hafts  to  the  axe-heads.  We  are  troubled  this  day 
because  to  your  axe-heads  the  branches  from  our  own  tree  have  been  fitted." 

I was  appointed  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  ; my  Mohammedan 
confrere  was  the  vice-president  of  the  municipality  of  Sialkot.  Two  writers 
on  each  side  took  down  a verbatim  report  of  the  speeches.  Exactly  at  the 
time  appointed  the  Mirza  and  his  friends  were  ready,  and  so  the  Jang  i 
Mugaddas , or  Holy  War,  as  we  had  agreed  to  term  the  controversy,  began. 
After  two  starts,  ruled  out  of  order,  the  Mirza  at  last  fairly  got  under  weigh. 
He  opened  with  an  attack  on  the  Incarnation,  which  he  developed  in  succes- 
sive days,  taking  care  to  include  the  Atonement,  the  Divinity,  Miracles,  Life, 
and  Death  of  our  Lord.  He  was  careful,  also,  the  while,  to  work  in  the 
beauties  of  the  Quran  and  its  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  He  showed  considerable  dialectic  skill ; the  attack  was  fierce  and 
cunning,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  though  he  had  a good  command  of 
language,  he  had  little  else.  We  saw  that  he  had  been  greatly  overrated,  for 
his  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  as  elementary  as  his  overweening  self- 
conceit  was  extraordinary.  He  was  shallow  all  through.  Despite  specious 
sophistries,  he  by  no  means  made  the  best  of  his  case.  Old  objections  a 
thousand  times  refuted  were  brought  up,  and  occasionally  he  wa9  so  hard  put 
to  it  that  he  talked  sheer  nonsense ; as,  for  instance,  when  he  insisted  that 
deceit  was  taught  as  a Christian  duty  in  the  Scriptures  because  the  Apostle 
Paul  had  himself  said  he  became  all  things  to  all  men,  if  haply  he  might  win 
some  ! Of  course  we  had,  “ Why  callest  thou  Mo  good  ? ” adduced  against 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  but  the  thing  on  which  the  Mirza  rested  this  portion 
of  his  case  was  John  x.  35.  This  is  a novel  argument  in  my  experience  of 
Mohammedans.  The  inference  the  Mirza  drew  was  that  hero  our  Lord 
distinctly  repudiated  all  claims  to  be  Divine  in  any  special  sense,  and  only 
professed  to  be  divine,  as  others  had  been  before  Him,  in  virtue  of  His 
message.  The  obvious  reply  was,  that  if  the  mere  message  of  tho  Word  of 
Life  entrusted  to  men  gavo  them  such  high  honour,  what  should  wo  say  of 
Him  who  was  no  mere  messenger,  but  the  Word  made  flesh  and  abiding 
amongst  men,  while  in  Him  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  1 For 
close  on  two  days  the  battle  raged  round  this  text. 

I should  say  that  in  person  the  Mirza  is  of  fair  complexion,  freckled,  of 
middle  height,  with  beard  tinged  red,  in  imitation  of  the  beard  of  Mohammed; 
and  that  he  has  a pair  of  shifty  little  eyes,  which  can  only  be  described  as 
foxy.  In  the  city  of  Amritsar  I can  lay  my  hands  on  half  a dozen  foemen 
fitter  for  one’s  steel  than  he.  And  he  was  thoroughly  found  out ; so  that 
while  he  came  with  a great  prestige,  he  went  away  crestfallen. 

When  our  turn  came,  I must  candidly  confess  our  champion  did  not  make 
the  best  of  our  case  against  Mohammedanism.  Despite  much  advice,  or, 
perhaps,  because  of  it,  Mr.  Atliim,  who  is  a man  of  philosophical  mind, 
pursued  a course  of  his  own  not  readily  appreciated  by  more  ordinary  intel- 
lects. He  dived  into  deep  things  and  first  principles,  and  passed  by  tho 
obvious  and  effective  points  of  attack.  It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  scarcely 
the  type  of  war  required.  In  the  end  it  was  all  good — good  beyond  what  w* 
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had  expected— yet  there  was  not  one  of  us,  perhaps,  who  did  not  feel  that 
the  good  might  have  been  better. 

Details  of  the  discussion  are  not  necessary  here.  The  interest  constantly 
increased.  The  same  Mohammedans  sat  day  by  day,  listening  with  absorbing 
attention.  The  fortune  of  debate  varied  daily,  but  the  result  steadily  shaped 
itself.  Bit  by  bit  objections  were  met,  arguments  silenced,  the  claims  of  our 
Lord  pressed  home ; and  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  the  victory  was,  as  it 
ever  must  be,  to  our  God  and  His  Christ. 

On  the  final  day  of  this  portion  of  the  debate  Mr.  Athim  fell  ill,  and  so 
the  meeting  wa3  adjourned ; and  as  he  was  still  incapacitated  when  we  met 
again,  I had  to  take  his  plac*.  That  day,  a3  eleven  o’clock — the  hour  of 
closing — drew  on,  the  poor  Mirza  became  so  embarrassed  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  meeting  and  performed  incantations  over  water  to  secure  the  con- 
fusion of  my  tongue.  A great  change  came  over  the  Mohammedans.  They 
had  never  doubted  that  the  Christians  would  be  crushed,  and  that  right  soon. 
The  result  astonished  them ; boastfulness  vanished,  and  they  sat  thoughtful 
and  anxious.  They  had  a strong  case  in  attack,  and  had  made  nothing  of  it ; 
they  knew  how  weak  their  defensive  was,  and  dreaded  the  attack. 

Next  week,  feeble  though  our  attack  on  Mohammedanism  was,  it  was  quite 
enough  for  them.  “ Oh  ! that  the  controversy  would  end  ! ” seemed  to  be 
the  cry  of  their  hearts ; so  anxious  were  they  to  close,  that  they  would  not 
hear  of  extension  by  another  day.  During  the  last  hour  forty  of  them  sat 
apart  by  the  well  reading  the  Quran  in  parts  and  offering  up  prayers  for 
victory,  which,  by  the  way,  the  Mirza  did  not  claim,  so  upset  was  he.  This 
slip  he  remedied  in  his  own  fashion  ; four  hours  after  all  was -over  he  had  a 
special  revelation  to  assure  him  the  victory  was  his.  A pretty  victory,  truly, 
as  people  largely  observed,  which  required  a special  message  from  heaven  to 
point  it  out.  He  left  us  with  a parting  prophecy  that  as  surely  as  he  was  in 
the  right,  Mr.  Athim  would  within  fifteen  months  be  plunged  into  the  deepest 
hell ; which  prophecy,  I may  add,  has  completed  the  confusion  and  disgust  of 
all  right-thinking  Mohammedans. 

The  discussion  closed  in  unique  fashion.  A leading  Mohammedan  gentle- 
man of  Amritsar  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  me  for  organising  the  controversy. 
This  was  cordially  agreed  to,  and  after  much  mutual  hand-shaking  and 
protestations  of  friendship  the  audience  dispersed. 

Some  months  have  now  passed,  and  we  are  able,  in  measure,  to  make  a fair 
estimate  of  what  has  been  done.  There  is  reason  for  the  greatest  thankful- 
ness arid  praise.  We  have  gained  much  and  lost  nothing.  The  Word  of 
God  has  been  fully  preached,  and  day  after  day  a really  remarkable  audience 
has  had  pressed  home  on  it,  in  one  way  and  anolher,  that  there  is  none  other 
name  than  that  of  Christ  given  under  heaven  whereby  men  may  be  saved; 
and  the  message  has  had  a most  respectful  hearing.  By  means  of  this  con- 
troversy the  message  has  gone  far  and  wide.  An  enterprising  Mohammedan 
publisher  in  Amritsar  issued  the  verbatim  reports  daily,  and  it  was  a sight  to 
see  how  the  papers  were  bought  up.  The  street  in  which  the  press  is  situated 
was  a mass  of  heads,  waiting  for  the  daily  issue.  The  first  edition  went  like 
wildfire  ; a second  has  now  also  been  exhausted.  All  over  the  country  these 
papers  have  gone,  full  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  so  the  Gospel  has  reached 
many  an  otherwise  difficult  nook.  The  Mohammedans  are  further  astonished 
and  depressed.  Let  one  example  suffice  for  the  many.  In  Ajnsla  there  is  a 
Svud,  a noted  opponent  of  Christianity  in  his  part  of  the  country.  When  he 
heard  of  the  controversy  he  was  jubilant.  “ God  has  delivered  them  into  our 
hands  ; the  jackals  (i.e.  Christians)  are  venturing  out  of  their  holes  ; now 
shall  we  destroy  them.”  He  had  all  the  reports  sent  him  as  soon  as  they 
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came  out.  As  day  after  day  went  by,  he  became  more  and  more  silent  and 
depressed ; and  when  he  read  the  last  paper  he  flung  it  down  and  said  of  the 
Mirza,  “Fool!  fool ! ” He  has  had  none  of  his  old  opposition  left  in  him 
since. 

Another  notable  gdin  is  that  a great  impetus  has  been  given  to  inquiry. 
DUcussions  have  sprung  up  on  every  side  like  mushrooms.  For  some  time, 
never  a week  passed  without  challenges  being  sent  me.  Men  are  questioning, 
thinking,  inquiring ; almost  daily  proofs  kept  coming  to  hand  of  the  effect 
the  discussion  had  had  in  this  way.  In  my  own  experience,  men  who 
never  thought  of  these  things  before  are  thinking  now.  Cheering  testimony 
comes  to  hand  from  the  Rev.  W.  Thwaites,  C.M.S  , Peshawur.  He  tells  us 
that  the  controversy  has  excited  very  keen  interest  in  that  city,  and  as  a 
result,  in  measure,  of  it,  a remarkable  change  has  occurred  ; the  old  deadnoss 
and  indifference  has  been  replaced  by  fierce  opposition.  Instead  of  being 
severely  let  alone,  he  and  his  workers  now  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
masses  of  keenly  hostile  people.  The  numbers  vary,  not  so  the  opposition. 
Sometimes  they  are  pelted  as  they  preach  with  shreds  of  melons  and  so  forth, 
and  usually  they  are  called  “pig  ” and  “devil,”  whereat  they  greatly  rejoice. 

Then  again,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  His  followers  have  been 
abundantly  manifested,  and  the  Mohammedans  present  have  realised  and 
admitted  the  difference  between  us  and  them.  They  fought  for  victory ; wo, 
as  we  told  them,  had  no  thought  of  either  victory  or  defeat : our  one  desire 
was  that  the  glory  of  God  should  be  made  evident.  Mr.  At h ini’s  words  have 
been  good,  but  better  far  have  been  his  unfailing  Christian  humility,  patience, 
gentleness,  and  forbearance.  His  practical  Christianity  produced  a grand 
impression.  On  one  occasion,  after  an  irritating  and  insulting  piece  of  bluster 
on  the  Mirza’s  part,  Mr.  AthinTs  kindly  Christian  dignity  and  meekness  won 
all  hearts.  “Allah  ho  Allah  (God  He  is  God).  Wonderful  people  are  you 
Christians.  Had  this  been  a discugsion  between  Mohammedans,  long  ere  now 
we  should  have  been  tearing  each  other’s  throats.  You  invite  us  to  your 
house,  arrange  for  our  comfort,  and,  with  unfailing  courtesy,  listen  to  all  wo 
have  to  say  against  your  faith  ! Wonderful ! ” was  what  was  said  to  me  in 
effect  over  and  over  again.  Said  another  Mohammedan : “ I never  enjoyed  a 
controversy  so  much.  After  all,  God  alone  knows  His  own  truth  best.  But 
you  Christians  are  men.”  The  Mirza  himself,  in  a speech  delivered  to  some 
of  his  admirers  after  the  controversy  was  over,  gave  us  high  praise  : “ They 
honoured  me,  and  were  never  wroth,  even  when  my  words  were  irritating. 
It  is  the  only  discussion  I have  had  in  which  I have  not  been  insulted.”  In 
good  sooth  he  may  well  say  so.  He  has  not  been  happy  in  his  experiences  of 
discussions  with  his  co-religionists.  He  has  had  a number,  and  there  has 
been  a sort  of  sameness  about  them  all.  Chased  out  of  one  mosque,  and  in 
dire  straits  how  to  save  life  and  limb ; assaulted  in  another ; mobbed  in  a 
third  ; almost  always  under  police  protection — our  Holy  War  struck  him  as  a 
pleasant  contrast,  and  one  which  has  had  its  effect  far  and  wide.  It  has,  I 
think,  been  realised  that  Christians  seek  truth  and  are  not  afraid  of  it,  and 
are  willing  to  hear  it  at  all  costs.  A great  moral  result  and  victory  this. 

Last  but  not  least,  we  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  controversy  have 
obtained  experience  and  definite  blessing.  The  early  prayer- meeting  every 
day  was  a time  of  refreshing  to  us.  The  hearts  of  our  younger  Christians 
have  been  established  in  the  faith  and  greatly  comforted.  They  have  learned 
that  Christians  have  no  cause  for  fear,  despite  anything  the  enemies  of  Christ 
can  do,  for  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure.  They  have  looked  their  oppo- 
nents fairly  in  the  face,  have  heard  all  they  had  to  say  : they  are  the  stronger 
this  day  for  it  all,  and  have  their  feet  in  a larger  room.  A bright  young 
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Mohammedan  lad,  a candidate  for  baptism,  was  one  of  the  audience.  He  had 
been  waiting  for  baptism  for  some  time  when  the  controversy  was  arranged. 
He  sat  through  it  all,  and  at  the  close  was  more  desirous  of  baptism  than 
before.  " It  is  good.  I heard  beforehand  all  they  could  say.  I believe 
more  intelligently  than  formerly  that  Christ  fs  my  Lord.”  He  has  been 
baptized,  and  so  far  we  have  had  nothing  but  joy  in  him. 

The  Mirza  will  not  be  in  a hurry  to  be  again  the  champion  of  Islam  against 
Christians.  As  for  the  Mohammedans  of  Jandiala  who  set  the  ball  a-rolling, 
they  are  completely  disorganised,  and  have  quite  effaced  themselves  as  regards 
further  controversy.  The  horse  of  talk  gallops  no  more  in  the  fields  of  con- 
versation, but  instead,  in  one  quarter,  as  I learn,  there  arc  signs  of  hopeful 
inquiry. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  discussion  a somewhat  amusing  incident 
occurred.  As  a proof  of  the  divine  nature  of  Mohammedanism  and  the 
Quran,  the  Mirza  offered  to  work  miracles.  He  challenged  us,  if  we  were 
indeed  followers  of  the  truth,  to  do  no  les3.  “ Let  God  decide  the  controversy 
between  us,”  said  he,  “ by  a manifestation  of  His  power  through  whichever 
of  us  is  indeed  a follower  of  His  truth.”  This  raised  the  question  of  miracles. 
The  Mirza’s  sophistries  were  answered  at  every  point,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  commands  and  cautions  of  our  Lord  concerning  false 
prophets  and  lying  signs  and  wonders  were  fully  expounded.  He  was  dis- 
comfited when  we  showed  him  that  the  truth  of  a doctrine  now  depended 
neither  in  miracle,  nor  sign,  nor  wonder,  but  on  its  conformity  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God;  so  that  even  an  angel  from  heaven  was  to  be  held  accursed  were 
he  to  preach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  given  by  God.  The  statement  which 
seemed  to  have  most  weight  with  the  Mohammedans  was  that  if  the  Mirza 
was  correct  in  his  contention,  the  sorcerers  before  Pharaoh,  up  to  a certain 
point,  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  as  much  accredited  messengers  of  God  as 
was  Moses.  The  Mirza,  however,  referred  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways  to 
Ihe  miracles  he  was  prepared  to  do,  that  at  last  we  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  answer  the  fool  according  to  his  folly.  We  found  a man  whose  leg  had 
been  amputated,  another  who  is  dumb,  and  one  who  is  totally  blind.  These 
three  were  kept  in  reserve,  and  at  the  proper  time  produced  in  the  assembly. 
We  said,  “Mirza  Sahib,  if  you  really  care  to  perform  a miracle,  we  have  no 
objection  to  witness  it.  Cure  whichever  of  these  afflicted  beings  you  like — 
or  cure  them  all.  Or  tell  us  what  sort  of  a case  you  want  and  we  will  get  it 
for  you” — in  fact>  we  made  him  welcome  to  the  whole  resources  of  the 
Amritsar  Medical  Mission  in  this  particular,  and  the  more  so  that  the  con- 
troversy was  organised  and  carried  on  in  connexion  with  this  special  work. 
The  whole  scene  was  dramatic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  effect  indescribable 
in  the  assembly  and  in  the  city,  where  the  news  of  the  Christian's  reply  to  the 
Mirz&’s  offers,  and  his  lamentable  failure,  rapidly  spread.  The  Mirza,  though 
ashamed  and  confounded,  made  a gallant  fight.  He  retorted  by  telling  us  to 
cure  them  ourselves,  in  conformity  with  Mark  xvi.  17-18;  but  the  three 
incurables  continually  present  were  too  much  for  him.  He  could  not  rally, 
and  at  the  close  he  and  his  followers  went  off  much  depressed  to  the  city* 
where  he  soon  found  his  prestige  very  seriously  impaired. 

Another  incident  which  took  place  during  the  days  of  the  discussion  was  of 
each  extreme  interest  that,  though  in  no  way  connected  with  it,  I cannot 
refrain  from  giving  a brief  sketch  of  it.  The  Mirza  is  a heretic.  The  vast 
majority  of  Mohammedans  are  ranked  against  him.  Though  he  has  made 
great  stir,  his  actual  followers  are  extremely  few,  nevertheless  the  dispute 
between  them  (or  rather  the  Mirza)  and  the  orthodox  has  been  long  and 
ex.ecdingly  acrimonious.  Things  have  come  to  such  a pass  that  both  parties 
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finally  resolved  to  resort  to  a mubdhilla.  In  this  each  party  states  its 
position,  commends  its  cause  to  God,  appeals  to  Him  as  against  its  adversary, 
and  prays  that  the  most  withering  curses  may  blast  whichever  of  the  parties  is 
in  the  wrong.  It  is  this  imprecation  of  Divine  vengeance  which  is  more 
particularly  technically  termed  mubahilla . This  extraordinary  ceremony, 

though  well  known,  has,  it  is  said,  been  but  once  practised  in  the  whole 
history  of  Islam.  That  was  by  Mohammed  himself,  who  on  a certain  occa- 
sion resorted  to  it  as  the  final  appeal  between  himself  and  certain  of  the 
Jewish  unbelievers  in  his  prophetic  claims.  Now  were  we  to  see  in  Amritsar 
a thing  unknown  since  the  early  days  of  Islam!  The  representative  of  the 
orthodox  against  the  Mirza  is  an  Afghan  moulvie  from  the  city  of  Ghazni. 
Preliminaries  had  been  settled  and  the  date  fixed  sotpe  time  beforehand,  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  date  fell  during  the  controversy,  the  Ghaznavi 
moulvie  at  once  wrote  to  delay  the  mubaJiilla.  “ Heretic  though  thou  be,” 
wrote  he  to  the  Mirza,  “ thou  art  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the 
enemies  of  Islam  and  of  our  holy  prophet,  on  whom  be  the  peace  of  God,  and 
I would  not  do  aught  to  weaken  or  distress  thee  in  the  fight.”  The  Mirza, 
however,  elected  to  abide  by  the  arrangements  made,  so  on  a certain  afternoon, 
having  finished  the  morning’s  discussion  with  us,  he  prepared  for  his  other 
opponents.  The  Mohammedan  population  of  Amritsar,  and  of  many  another 
place,  was  in  wild  ferment.  Outside  the  city  there  is  a huge  enclosure,  where 
prayers  are  offered  up  on  the  festival  of  the  Eed  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
fasting.  This  Eedgah , as  it  is  termed,  which  is  capable  of  holding  many 
thousands  of  people,  was  the  rendezvous.  Thither  I went  at  the  time 
appointed,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Howell  and  the  Rev.  Ihsan 
TJllali.  A vast  concourse  had  assembled,  and  yet  a steady  stream  of  people 
kept  pouring  out  of  the  city  gate  and  down  the  road  into  the  Eedgah.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  crowd.  Every  sort,  shape,  size,  and  type  of  Moham- 
medan was  there  ; and  except  ourselves  and  a superintendent  of  police,  the 
crowd  was  Mohammedan  to  a man.  Very  gay  it  looked  in  every  colour  and 
shape  of  turban  and  garment;  but  there  the  gaiety  ended.  Though  the 
people  talked  freely,  a solemn,  thoughtful  look  was  over  them  all.  The 
interest  centred  itself  round  tiie  top  of  the  Eedgah  : here  the  Mirza  and  the 
Ghaznavi  Moulvie,  each  with  about  forty  followers,  sat  on  opposite  sides, 
solemn,  silent,  sad.  As  we  moved  about,  we  had  many  a conversation  con- 
cerning the  ceremony  about  to  take  place,  and  overheard  many  another. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  mediation,  but  as  the  Mirza  was  obdurate,  and  would 
retract  nothing  of  his  heterodoxy,  the  mubahilla  commenced.  After  solemn 
prayer  and  a sermon  the  parties  were  ready.  One  last  effort  at  pacification 
was  made  ; it  failed,  and  the  two  factions  sat  glaring  at  each  other.  A great 
silence  fell  on  that  vast  assemblage,  though  from  the  hatred  and  passion 
evident  on  their  faces  one  could  realise  something  of  the  volcano  pent  up 
within,  and  could  quite  understand  that  the  Mirza’s  best  friends  at  that 
moment  were  to  be  found  in  the  strong  body  of  police  posted  about  the 
Eedgah . Then  at  the  command  of  one  of  the  honorary  magistrates  of 
Amritsar,  a Mohammedan,  the  parties  approached  each  other.  The  Ghazni 
Moulvie  delivered  a solemn  form  of  imprecation  to  the  magistrate,  who  handed 
it  to  the  Mirza.  He  looked  it  over,  then  read  it  out  in  a loud  voice  : “ I follow 
the  truth,  but,  0 God,  if  I am  a liar,  infidel,  faithless,  as  this  man  avers,  may 
I — ” and  then  followed  a series  of  imprecations,  and  curses,  too  horrible  to 
transcribe.  As  the  Mirza  read  out  the  curses,  a heartrending  wail  burst  from 
his  friends ; they  covered  their  faces  and  sobbed  aloud.  It  was  a weird  sight, 
this  company  of # forty  strong  men,  under  agony  of  grief,  while  the  rest  of 
that  great  congregation  stood  by,  every  nerve  strained  to  the  utmost.  Throe 
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times  the  Mirza  read  the  appeal  to  heaven,  while  his  friends  wept  and  wailed, 
The  paper  was  then  handed  back  by  the  magistrate  to  the  Ghazni  Moulvic, 
who  read  : “I  follow  the  truth.  This  man,  Ghulam  Ahmed,  of  Qadian,  is  an 
enemy  of  the  truth  of  God,  a liar,  deceiver,  faithless  : let  Thy  curses  be  on  him, 
and  if  I be  wrong  then  may  I — ’’and  he  repeated  the  imprecations  and  curses 
which  the  Mirza  had  read,  making  the  necessary  changes.  His  friends  did 
not  weep.  He  read  the  declaration  three  times,  and  at  the  close  of  each  time 
the  people  shouted  “Amen,”  as  they  had  also  done  in  the  case  of  the  Mirza. 
The  parties  then  resumed  their  original  places,  aud  the  mubahilla  entered  on 
its  last  stage.  The  rival  factions  gave  themselves  up  to  “ prayer,”  which 
consisted  of  the  most  horrible  imprecations  on  each  other.  I was  stand  ng 
by  the  Ghaznavis ; I heard  them  pray  with  almost  incredible  intensity  of 
feeling  : “ Lord,  may  this  man  not  go  hence.  Change  him  into  a bear,  and  a 
monkey.  Blacken  his  face,  destroy  him,  destroy  him.  May  that  happen  to 
him  which  in  Thy  most  terrible  wrath  has  never  yet  happened  to  the  vilest  of 
sinners  ” — and  so  on.  The  Mirza  and  his  friends  were  meanwhile  not  idle  ; 
they  in  turn  continued  to  bann  the  Ghaznavis  root  and  branch.  The  s ene 
was  intensely  interesting,  yet  withal  most  painful.  It  was  a striking 
exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  Islam,  and  in  keeping  with  the  practice  i f its 
-apostle. 

Herein  lies  a great  difference  between  Christianity  and  Islam.  Every 
'Clime  committed  in  the  history  of  Mohammedanism  has  had  its  counterpart 
in  that  of  Christianity.  What  is  there  that  Mohammedans  have  done  which 
Christians,  so  called,  have  not  done,  and  sometimes  so  done  as  to  outdo 
Mohammedans?  But  the  greatest  protest  against  the  evil  deeds  of  professing 
Christianity  is  the  life  of  Christ.  The  precepts  and  example  of  the  Son  of 
God  form  the  standard  to  which  every  reformer  can  appeal.  The  greatest 
justification,  on  the  other  hand,  a Mohammedan  has  for  his  sins  is  the  life 
and  the  teaching  of  Mohammed.  Polygamy,  slavery,  whatever  it  be,  is 
inculeated  by  the  “ prophet”  alike  by  precept  and  practice.  To  attempt  any 
reform  is  directly  to  attack  the  character  of  the  prophet  himself,  and  that 
is  why  the  hope  of  mankind  lies,  not  in  the  reform  of  Islam,  but  in  the  total 
extirpation  of  that  sore  cancer  which  afflicts  humanity.  No  religion  can  rise 
higher  than  its  fountain-head ; that  is  why  Mohammedanism  is  but  a reflex  of 
the  rude  virtues  and  crude  vices  of  Mohammed,  and  is  an  evil,  and  must 
always  be  an  evil.  The  Mohammedans  cursed  each  other,  and  why  should 
they  not  ? We  thought  of  the  bull  In  Coena  Domini  of  the  Papists,  and  the 
curses  so-called  Christians  have  bestowed  on  each  other,  and  of  Him  who 
has  said,  “ Bless,  and  curse  not.” 

The  cursing  lasted  about  an  hour.  As  we  walked  about  we  heard  endless 
conversations.  The  actual  parties  to  the  mubahilla  were  the  two  champions 
and  their  immediate  friends.  It  was  evident,  from  what  one  heard,  that 
the  people  present  were  mainly  the  orthodox.  Here  are  samples  of  the 
conversations : — * 

“ Sly  dog,  that  Mirza?  did  you  see  how  well  he  arranged  things  for  effect? 
Wasn’t  it  ridiculous  to  see  how  his  friends  pretended  to  weep?” 

Another  group : “ Ah  ! was  it  not  heartrending  to  see  the  tears  trickling 
between  the  fingers  of  the  Mirza’s  friends  ? ” 

u Allah  ho  Akbar — God  is  great ; now  the  heretic  will  get  his  deserts.” 

“ No  heretic,  he ; see  how  he  is  fighting  the  Christians,”  and  so  on. 

While  the  cursings  and  conversations  were  in  full  force  another  moulvio 
mounted  the  pulpit  $md  began  to  preach  against  the  heresies  of  the  Mirza. 
As  I was  wandering  about  in  the  crowd  a Mohammedan  touched  my  arm. 
He  was  a respectable  man  of  about  thirty-five.  “I  want  to  speak  to  you,” 
said  he.  “ Say  on,”  was  my  answer.  “ You  are  a Christian,  you  are  con- 
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ducting  the  controversy  with  the  Mirza  in  the  name  of  God ; will  you  answer 
truly?”  “I  will.*  “ What  do  you  think  of  Mohammed  and  of  the 
Quran  ?’*  “ Neither  are  from  God,  nor  is  there  any  hope  or  help  for  man  in 
them.  In  Christ  alone  is  the  salvation  of  sinners.”  He  listened  most 
attentively,  then  said,  “ As  you  will  answer  to  God,  in  His  name,  hast 
thou  answered  truly,  and  from  thy  heart,  with  nothing  of  falsity  or 
ulterior  purpose — is  this  thing  the  truth  of  God?”  “It  is.”  He  looked 
at  me  as  if  he  would  read  my  innermost  soul,  then  said,  “ I wanted  to 
know,”  and  before  I could  realise  that  he  was  going  he  was  lost  in  the 
crowd.  He  was  no  idle  questioner,  his  face  and  manner  were  of  one  much 
in  earnest,  whatever  his  purpose  might  be. 

The  Mirza  wanted  to  have  a mubahilla  with  us,  hut  we  told  him  that 
while  the  children  of  darkness  might  curse  each  other,  we  followed  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  we  were  commanded  to  bless  and  curse  not.  Our  prayer  for 
him  and  his  friends  was  that  they  might  obtain  eternal  life — that  is,  know 
the  only  true  and  wise  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  whom  He  had  sent. 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that,  as  a result  of  the  controversy,  the  Rev. 
Moulvie  Imaduddin  has  produced  a book  of  a very  remarkable  character.  It 
will  produce  a great  sensation,  and  cannot  fail  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
Mohammedan  controversy. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  discussion,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Wade,  I was  enabled  to  offer  books  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
to  any  who  would  read  them.  There  was  a large  number  of  applicants,  but 
the  Mirza  ordered  his  disciples  to  withdraw  theirs,  and  cajoled  the  orthodox 
into  doing  the  same.  A number  of  copies  have,  however,  since  been  privately 
obtained  from  us  by  some  of  the  applicants. 

Under  the  title  of  “The  Holy  War,”  we  have  published  the  controversy. 
The  Mohammedan  publication  is  better  got  up  than  ours,  which  has  in  it 
a number  of  typographical  errors.  Both  publications  consist  of  the  verbatim 
reports  of  the  speeches  and  daily  minutes,  and  nothing  else.  Our  version 
gives  the  Scripture  passages  referred  to  at  length. 

A number  of  our  missionary  brethren  were  definitely  opposed  to  any  such 
controversy  as  this.  Some  thought  it  would  only  lead  to  disorder,  and  stir 
up  strife,  while  at  least  one  other  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Mirza  claimed  to  be  Christ,  we  should  deal  with  him  as  with  false  Christs. 
To  us  in  the  Medical  Mission  it  appeared  that  the  man  was  of  the  number  of 
those  “ whose  mouths  must  bo  stopped  ; ” and  on  taking  a broad  view'  of  the  field 
we  were  convinced  that  whatever  we  might  think  of  him  personally,  in  the 
interests  of  the  cause  in  general,  we  could  not  afford  to  be  neglectful  of  him. 
We  felt  further  that  whatever  the  results  might  be  to  the  Mirza  himself, 
through  him  we  should  have  access  to  a very  large  audience.  These  antici- 
pations have  been  realised  beyond  our  expectations.  There  was  nothing  of 
disorder  or  strife.  In  India,  if  plans  are  carefully  thought  out  and  executed, 
there  need  never  be.  The  labour  has  been  very  great,  and  what  the  mere  physical 
strain  has  been  will  be  understood  by  those  who  know  the  Punjab,  when  I 
say  the  meetings  were  held  in  May,  in  an  open  verandah,  from  6—11  a.m., 
for  a fortnight.  Now  that  the  controversy  is  over  we  see  that  wo  were 
rightly  guided,  and  that  it  has  been  well  worth  all  the  effort.  The  pecuniary 
expense  could  not  fail  to  be  considerable,  and  I heartily  thank  the  friends  at 
home  who  through  General  Hutchinson,  promptly  and  most  generously 
enabled  us  to  meet  all  charges. 

We  have  by  no  means  seen  the  last  of  the  “Holy  War.”  Its  harvest 
has  yet  to  be  garnered,  for  assuredly  God’s  seed  will  in  God’s  time  and  in 
God’s  way  be  found  unto  God’s  harvest. 
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BISHOP  RIDLEY'S  CHARGE. 

Delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Diocesan  Conference  at  Metlakahtla , 

August  16/ft,  1893. 

icELOVED  brethren  in  the  Lord,  this  first  Diocesan  Conference 
marks  a stage  of  organised  Church  life  reaching  forward  to 
new  responsibilities.  Our  annual  Church  Missionary  Con- 
ferences have  been  times  of  refreshing,  and  will  continue  ; but 
there  must  have  been  a general  consciousness  that  we  lacked 
something  which  this  larger  assembly  promises  to  supply,  if  I may  judge  by  the 
prompt  and  unanimous  response  to  meet  on  a wider  platform  than  we  have 
hitherto  occupied.  I welcome  you  with  great  gladness  of  heart,  and  believe 
our  gathering  together  will  be  signal ised  by  advancing  spiritual  power.  Of 
this  our  need  is  constant,  and  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  neglect  no  means 
likely  to  promote  it. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  longest  in  the  work  havo  had  ample 
opportunities  of  learning  how  graciously  God  has  helped  those  whom  He  set 
in  solitary  places  ; how  He  comforted  and  befriended  us  in  the  thorny 
wilderness  of  heathendom  ; how  He  overruled  the  sad  consequences  of  human 
wilfulness  and  misguided  ambition ; how  He  shed  forth  His  Spirit  as  soon  as 
the  hindrances  to  extension  were  wonderfully  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  we 
obeyed  the  night  signal  from  the  fiery  pillar  to  go  forward.  We  must 
remember  these  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  and,  deriving 
courage  from  them,  continue  to  seek  out  the  lost  and  benighted ; to  bring 
them,  by  God's  grace,  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  lead  them  in  the  green 
pastures  of  His  Word  and  Sacraments.  It  must  be  our  ambition  never  to  rest 
until  we  have  won  for  Christ,  by  the  attraction  of  His  Cross,  every  tribe,  and 
consecrated  eacli  tongue  by  translating  into  it  the  infallible  Scriptures, 
beginning  with  the  Holy  Gospels.  This  is  our  swrord  for  which  we  have  no 
scabbard,  a spiritual  weapon  well  proved  among  us  in  battle  to  be  as  sharp  as 
in  ancient  days  when  it  put  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  alien.  We  are 
working  out  no  problem — Christ  did  that  for  us  when,  by  His  death  and 
resurrection,  He  overcame  the  world.  We  are  His  witnesses.  God's 
providence  has  graciously  given  to  His  Church,  in  these  days  of  conflict, 
both  the  testimony  of  modern  Missions  and  the  silent  witness  of  ancient 
monuments. 

But  we  are  ministers  of  higher  things  than  evidences,  however  powerful. 
We  are  God's  ambassadors  sent  purposely  to  testify  to  His  claim  on  every 
soul  in  this  land ; to  His  right  by  purchase  through  the  ransom  given  by 
His  incarnate  Son,  our  Divine  Lord.  We  are  here  to  invite  all  men,  of  what- 
ever nationality,  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners  ; to  help 
them  by  word  and  example  to  come  to  Him,  to  trust  in  Him,  to  follow  Him 
* to  the  end.  This  is  a most  blessed  vocation  to  him  who  intelligently  realises 
it.  Never,  never  should  we  rest  content  without  so  doing.  Only  let  this  be 
unfelt,  or  hidden  by  anything,  and  we  become  enfeebled  ; our  enthusiasm  then 
decays,  the  honour  of  the  service  is  undervalued,  the  sense  of  comradeship 
is  lost,  the  alert  Enemy  of  souls  takes  heart,  and  the  soldier  may  even 
contemplate  desertion. 

My  brethren,  I thank  God  for  uniting  us  in  one  company  under  our  glorious 
Captain  in  this  tremendous  war.  Your  faithfulness  and  devotion  have  been 
well  tried.  My  heart  has  been  drawn  out  towards  you  in  sympathy  and 
affection  in  all  your  trials,  perplexities,  disappointments,  and  distresses,  which 
must  be  experienced  by  the  true  missionary.  I have  also  rejoiced  with  you  and 
been  cheered  by  your  hopefulness  and  devotion,  your  resolution  and  victories. 
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Why  should  I not  repeat  what  I have  spoken  in  private  1 God’s  goodness 
has  been  manifest  to  me  in  clustering  round  me  a band  of  holy  men  and 
women  such  as  I believe  cannot  be  exchanged  for  a better  from  sea  to  sea. 

At  first  I thought  to  fully  review  what  I have  seen  done  since  I became 
first  Bishop  of  this  vast  diocese,  fourteen  years  ago,  but  this  wonld  require  more 
time  than  can  be  given  to  it.  Archdeacon  Collison,  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  laboured  in  a truly  apostolic  spirit,  and  has  done  more  than  any 
other  in  first  planting  Missions  in  this  province,  will,  at  my  request,  lay  before 
you  in  some  detail,  such  as  only  he  o*n  give,  the  manner  in  which  he,  as 
pioneer,  proclaimed  the  Gospel  in  Alaska,  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  on 
the  head- waters  of  the  Skeena,  in  the  forest  depths  of  the  dark  interior. 

Since  1879  the  clergy  have  increased  from  three,  including  myself,  to 
twelve.  Now  we  have  also  three  lady  missionaries  besides  the  wives  of  the 
clergy,  one  medical  missionary,  one  European  lay  schoolmaster,  one  honorary 
European  lay  reader,  two  Native  schoolmistresses,  six  Native  catechists,  and  an 
honorary  band  of  summer  preachers. 

In  1879  the  Christians  of  our  communion  numbered  about  690,  settled  at 
Metlakahtla  and  on  the  Nass.  Of  these  about  600  were  led  away  by  Mr. 
Duncan  in  1887  from  their  homes  to  Alaska,  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
north-west,  where  they  have  now  lived  long  enough  to  realise  how  grievously 
they  were  misguided.  Annually  the  majority  of  them  return,  and  during  the 
summer  at  the  salmon  canneries  attend  almost  exclusively  our  services,  in 
which  some  of  them  happily  take  part.  They  also  receive  the  benefit  of  our 
Medical  Mission;  send  their  children  to  our  day-schools,  where  alone  they 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue ; and  also  bring  their  infants  for  baptism,  because  no  Sacrament  is 
ministered  to  them  in  their  unhappy  exile.  If  we  deduct  these  from  the  690, 
one  remainder,  a small  company  stigmatised  at  the  time  of  the  schism  as  the 
least  worthy  of  the  Christian  name,  will  be  found  to  have  increased  to  1064, 
or  76  per  annum  for  the  whole  period;  but  the  increase  has  been  chiefly 
since  the  secession.  A large  number  also  have,  during  the  last  fourteen  years, 
been  won  for  Christ  and  called  to  eternal  rest.  We  no  longer  count  them, 
but  those  of  them  with  the  Lord  He  still  numbers  among  the  living.  The 
number  of  Native  Christians  of  our  communion  in, this  diocese  is  about  1154, 
to  which,  if  we  add  the  600  exiles  who  were  admitted  into  the  fold  by  our 
missionaries,  we  have  1754  as  the  present  visible  result  of  our  Church 
missionary  work. 

In  1879  the  number  of  unbaptized  Indians  residing  at  the  stations  then 
occupied  was  about  7 60.  Of  these  400  were  at  Massett,  where  then  there 
were  no  Christians,  but  now  no  heathen.  Then  there  were  only  four  stations, 
including  the  handful  at  Aiyansh  ; now  there  are  eleven  in  winter  aud .nineteen 
in  summer.  At  the  winter  stations  there  are  now  1224  non-Christians,  which, 
together  with  the  1154  Christians,  make  2378  under  direct  Christian 
influence.  If  we  add  those  who  at  the  summer  stations  come  from  heathen 
and  other  villages,  the  total  number  of  Christians  and  non-Christians  within 
the  reach  of  our  ministry  is  at  least  2800,  besides  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
and  the  white  population,  which  is  ever  fluctuating. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  speaking  of  the  white  population  as  a whole 
who  are  settled  or  summer  in  the  diocese,  they  attend  almost  exclusively  our 
Church  services,  if  any,  though  only  a few  of  them  have  been  brought  up  as 
Churchmen.  At  Essington,  Kitlaup,  and  Claxton  they  have  built  their  own 
churches,  and  at  Fort  Simpson  they  are  about  to  do  the  same.  This  is  a 
spontaneous  movement  testifying  to  their  appreciation  of  the  ministry  of  our 
Church.  In  each  case  written  appeals  were  sent  to  me,  and  in  the  case  of 
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Fort  Simpson,  three  times  I have  been  appealed  to  by  whites  and  Indians 
during  the  last  four  years ; but  until  they  allowed  their  intense  desire  by 
undertaking  to  build  a church  and  substantially  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
a clergyman,  I declined  to  seriously  consider  it.  We  now  occupy  this  our  first 
station,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  proclaimed  in  1858  by  our  missionary, 
and  where  our  work  continued  until  1862  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and  afterwards  was 
carried  on  by  teachers  superintended  from  Metlakahtla.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  when  the  pioneer  Methodist  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pollard,  first 
visited  the  station  in  1874,  he  found  the  Natives  so  far  advanced  thcio 
under  the  instruction  of  our  Native  teachers,  Samuel  Pelham  and  Matthew 
Auckland,  that  within  a few  days  of  his  arrival,  though  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  people  and  their  tongue,  he  baptized  about  one  hundred  of  them,  and  so  first 
exhibited  to  the  astonished  Natives  the  spectacle  of  a divided  Christianity. 
At  that  time  there  was  not  a Mission  within  five  hundred  miles  of  our  work 
along  the  coast,  and  many  thousands  of  benighted  Heathen  out  of  our  reach 
were  awaiting  the  first  sound  of  the  Name  that  is  above  every  name.  They  were 
all  passed  by  unheeded,  and  the  unscriptural  work  of  building  on  another 
man’s  foundation  commenced,  and  rivalries  established  that  have  been  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

In  our  organisation  the  thing  I most  lament  is  the  absence  of  Native 
clergy.  Our  staff  of  Native  lay-teachers  is  not  too  small.  We  have  young 
men  better  equipped  with  knowledge  than  some  who  have  been  ordained  in 
other  parts.  Their  conduct,  too,  is  irreproachable,  but  they  are  yet  immature 
in  experience.  There  are  three  things  combining  to  cause  this  lack  of  Native 
clergy.  The  first  is,  the  European  clergy  have  not  yet  made  determined 
personal  efforts  in  this  direction,  unless  I except  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McCullagh, 
who  now  has  a young  man  under  proper  training.  I see  no  systematic 
instruction  of  catechists  at  any  station.  Secondly,  the  Native  Christians,  as 
well  as  the  Heathen,  have  a strong  objection  to  see  Native  teachers  set  over 
them.  The  old  standard  of  Native  teachers  is  now  impossible,  because  of  tho 
progress  of  education  throughout  our  common  schools.  Thirdly,  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  Native  Christian  teachers  nearly  as  much  as  they  can  earn  at 
manual  labour. 

We  are  in  a transition,  state.  The  old  order  of  sending  any  good  and 
voluble  man  is  extinct.  The  new  has  produced  young  men  sufficiently  well 
taught,  but  as  yet  they  are  too  young  to  set  over  others.  They  must  bo  led 
carefully  on  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  missionary 
in  charge  of  a station  to  keep  his  most  promising  young  men  under  regular 
instruction  during  the  winter;  in  evening  classes  if  he  cannot  assemble  them 
during  the  day. 

My  prolonged  ill-health  has  led  to  the  closing  of  the  Preparandi  Class 
under  my  roof,  but  something  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  resumed.  Now  that 
the  diocesan  work  has  developed,  I cannot  as  before  superintend  such  a 
college  myself.  The  actual  teaching  in  class  is  not  the  larger  part  of  the 
labour  or  responsibility  of  such  an  institution.  I should  like  to  see  some 
specially  qualified  clergyman  take  up  this  work,  and  draft  off  from 
the  Government  Industrial  School  at  Metlakahtla,  after  their  course  there  is 
over,  and  also  from  other  stations,  promising  youths  for  higher  education,  in 
the  hope  of  raising  up  from  among  them  some  candidates  for  ordination. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  our  own  institutions  have  turned  out  well 
almost  to  a man.  No  branch  of  our  work  has  produced  more  important 
results.  It  has  shown  for  the  first  time  tho  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
Indian,  and  has  inspired  the  race  with  rational  self-respect.  Moreover,  it  will 
probably  be  seen  that  if  we  do  not  promote  this  higher  education,  others  may, 
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and  the  advantage  we  have  obtained  by  being  earliest  in  endeavour  would 
p.188  from  our  hands. 

The  soundness  of  our  methods  is  evidenced  by  their  imitation.  We  began 
with  girls’  training  homes  a quarter  of  a century  ago ; then  we  instituted  boys’ 
boarding-schools ; next  we  established  a Medical  Mission,  with  a doctor  and 
thoroughly  trained  and  skilled  nurses,  and  finally  a hospital.  Step  by  step 
this  order  has  been  copied,  so  that  our  plans  have  been  generally  adopted. 
We  rejoice. 

Thero  is  yet  one  thing  more  I should  like  to  see  vied  with,  namely,  the  use 
of  the  piin ting-press  in  the  vernacular,  and  teaching  the  day-scholars  to  read 
and  write  their  own  language. 

Education  has  been  retarded  by  making  English  the  sole  medium  of  instruc- 
tion ; because  until  our  language  is  understood  by  the  learner,  the  teacher, 
especially  if  ignorant  of  the  Native  tongue,  is  unable  to  impart  even  elemen- 
tary knowledge.  This  allows  the  rising  generation  to  grow  up  unfortified 
against  the  fanaticism  into  which  it  is  natural  for  the  ignorant  to  rush. 
Unless  it  is  discountenanced  it  may  end  in  frenzy  and  apostasy. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  translations.  In  Zimshian  we 
have  two  editions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; one  of  the  four  Gospels, 
besides  several  small  and  some  ephemeral  productions.  In  Nishga  the  press 
is  steadily  at  work  by  the  Natives  themselves  under  the  Archdeacon,  as  well 
as  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McCullagh,  whose  translations  aro  as  useful  among  the 
Kitikshans  as  among  the  Nishgas.  Nor  are  the  Haidas  unprovided  for.  So 
also  the  Kwagutls.  Here  we  have  four  languages  consecrated  by  translations 
which  the  younger  people  are  able  to  read  and  understand  to  their  souls’ 
health.  This  is  much  to  rejoice  over  and  be  thankful  for. 

But  further  advance  aloi  g this  line  is  desirable,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  see 
such  of  our  brethren  as  are  linguistically  qualified  for  it  devote  any  leisure  they 
can  command  to  the  production  of  native  literature  for  the  church,  the  school, 
and  the  home.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  closely  follow  the  same 
system  of  phonetics  so  as  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  see  that  translations  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  made  direct  from  the  original  tongues.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  because  the  grammatical  construction  and  the  idioms  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Zimshian  with  its  cognate  languages  have  more  in  common 
than  either  has  with  our  own. 

Need  I say  in  this  connexion  how  important  it  is  that  every  missionary, 
male  and  female,  should  industriously  study  the  vernacular,  not  only  so  as  to 
pass  the  usual  examination  therein,  but  plod  on  steadily  until  lie  can  think 
as  well  as  speak  in  it.  It  is  the  only  vehicle  we  have  for  conveying  to  the 
Natives  exact  information  on  any  subject,  especially  that  which  makes  men 
wise  unto  salvation.  The  importance  of  this  study  is  not  always  sufficiently 
realised.  Not  only  does  it  make  us  more  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  by  being  able  to  dispense  with  an  interpreter  the  expense  of 
employing  one  is  avoided,  and  this  is  a sacred  consideration. 

Brethren,  do  not  deem  me  heartless  after  this  to  urge  you  to  give  time  to 
reading — I mean  not  newspapers  and  serial  publications,  but  works  of  repute, 
especially  in  theology,  history,  and  biography,  never  neglecting  your  Greek 
Testament.  r>vua' 

This  brings  me  to  a topic  that  is  difficult  to  handle,  yet  ought  not  to  be 
avoided.  Unless  he  is  a recluse,  or  quite  ignorant  of  the  trend  of  modem 
thought,  not  one  of  you  can  be  unaware  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  criticism. 
We  are  very  much,  but  not  entirely,  at  the  mercy  of  experts  whose  judgment 
is  not  always  equal  to  their  erudition.  We  are  passing,  or  rather  we  have 
passed,  away  from  the  calm  haven  of  traditional  interpret  it  ion  and  composi- 
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tion  of  the  books,  and  are  exposed  to  the  surge  and  recoil  of  modern  research. 
You  sometimes  consult  me  on  this  subject,  and  I feel  the  great  responsibility 
and  difficulty  of  expressing  opinions  respecting  incomplete  results  that  fall 
short  of  the  nature  of  conclusion3.  So  far  as  other  more  engrossing  duties 
have  permitted  me,  I have  watched  with  almost  anxious  interest  this 
higher  criticism,  and  have  not  been  unmoved  by  its  disintegrating  effects. 

Our  most  conservative  scholars  are  compelled  by  the  accumulated  evidence 
to  yield  up  some  of  the  views  commonly  held  by  English  commentators  early 
in  this  century.  But  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  that  if  the  new  light  had 
been  theirs,  they  would  have  found  precisely  the  same  great  doctrines  in  the 
Bible  that  they  emphasised.  I fail  to  see  that  any  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  has  been  shaken  by  the  accepted  results  of  Biblical  investigation. 
But  new  ground  may  be  taken  in  respect  of  degrees  of  divine  inspiration ; of 
the  dates;  of  authorship  and  editing, — yet  without  any  real  loss  to  the  devout 
Christian.  Let  us  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  for  God’s  Truth  can  never 
suffer  shipwreck.  The  Book  that  has  been  the  Holy  Spirit’s  instrument  in 
building  up  a living  Church  in  every  age,  and  now  in  every  land,  cannot  be 
aught  less  than  divinely  inspired,  and  therefore  may  be  relied  on  to  do  for 
generations  to  come  what  it  has  done  for  the  past.  It  will  last  as  the  world’s 
beacon  until  the  final  advent  of  the  Lord  shall  destroy  doubt,  close  the 
mission  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  so  inspire  each  faithful  heart  that  there 
shall  be  no  need  of  Scripture.  Let  us  work  and  pray  for  so  glorious  a 
consummation  of  God’s  revealed  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  our  duty  is  to  boldly  trust  to  the*sharpness  of  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  to  penetrate  the  hearts  we  long  to  save.  Seek  to  become  skilful 
wielders  of  it ! Press  it  into  your  own  and  upon  the  consciences  of  all  whom 
God  has  commissioned  you  to  labour  for,  day  in,  day  out,  until  your  last 
day’s  work  is  done,  and  the  reward  be  yours  through  the  grace  of  our  dear 
Master. 

There  is  apparent  a disposition  in  some  Christians  to  shift  authority 
from  the  Bible  to  the  Church,  as  the  former  is  imagined  to  yield  to  the 
effects  of  criticism.  We  may  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  the  same 
persons  holding  extremely  advanced  views  of  Church  authority,  and  low 
views  of  Scriptural  authority.  Thus  infallibility  will  be  by  such  transferred 
from  the  Bible  and  attributed  to  the  Church.  Though  the  Latin  Church  is 
committed  to  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  which  includes  ours,  she  will 
minimise  this,  and  magnify  her  monstrous  claim  to  papal  infallibility,  and 
thereby  attract  some  weary  souls  sick  of  controversy,  and  longing  for  any 
proffered  rest  from  the  contest  between  faith  and  unbelief.  To  enter  such  a 
hiding-place  is  not  to  honour  that  Divine  Man  who  is  the  only  safe  hiding- 
place  from  the  wind,  and  the  covert  from  the  tempest ; it  is  rather  a shrinking 
from  life’s  battles,  evidence  of  moral  and  spiritual  cowardice,  and  a shifting 
on  the  few  a duty  imposed  by  the  God  of  Truth  on  all  who  love  Him,  to 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Such  yielding 
will  afford  no  real  accession  of  strength  to  any  Church,  though  numbers 
count  in  mundane  affairs.  It  will  leave  the  high  resolve  with  us,  which 
eventually  will  be  an  attraction  to  men  of  thought  and  action,  and  in  the  end 
will  conquer  the  ages  for  Christ  at  all  costs. 

It  is  most  worthy  of  attention  to  observe  how  new  bulwarks  are  being 
erected  by  the  same  spirit  of  research,  working  among  the  relics  of  the  most 
ancient  civilisations,  that,  when  engaged  in  Biblical  criticism,  compels  a ro- 
survey  and  the  removal  of  human  accretions  long  cherished  as  if  of  supreme 
authority.  Depend  upon  it,  these  waves  of  bold  investigation  cannot  erode 
the  smallest  fragment  from  the  words  or  teaching  of  those  men  who  spake  as 
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they  were  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  endanger  those  souls  to  whom 
the  Bible  is  the  sacred  storehouse  of  living  bread  for  a perishing  world.  For 
my  own  part  I feel  that  not  only  is  the  provision  sure,  but  sweeter  than 
ever,  because  some  would  deny  it  to  us  after  we  have  long  fed  on  it. 

Let  nothing,  brethren,  shake  your  confidence  in  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  our  sole  rule  of  faith.  You  have  seen  its  power  over  others 
through  your  own  instrumentality,  for  what  else  has  smitten  down  Satan’s 
strongholds,  and  extended  Christ’s  sway  over  thousands  of  souls  once  steeped 
in  hopeless  heathenism  1 You  have  folt  the  same  power  in  your  own  hearts, 
and  still  remain  subject  to  it.  What  other  account  can  you  give  of  this 
supernatural  working  by  means  of  the  Bible  if  its  Divine  inspiration  is  called 
in  question  1 It  is  enough ; let  us  confidently  apply  these  leaves  from  the 
tree  of  life  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  never  step  beyond  its  shadow  if 
wo  would  find  rest  for  our  souls. 

We  must,  beloved  brethren,  take  heed  to  ourselves.  I see  more  and 
more  clearly  that  our  life  must  be  saintly,  and  illustrate  before  it  can 
enforce  our  teaching.  What  we  say  must  be  reinforced  by  what  wo  do.  A 
willing  self-sacrifice  is  our  quota  of  work  in  our  Heavenly  Father’s  business. 
We  must  be  in  downright  earnest,  acquired  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Would 
that  we  learnt  daily  before  the  crucified  One  to  agonize  in  His  spirit  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  ! This  is  not  impracticable  to  the  missionary  in  touch 
with  his  Master  in  his  daily  round  of  work,  and  who,  as  he  ought,  makes 
every  detail  of  it  a subject  ot  prayer.  Professionalism  may  become  a deadly 
snare  to  us  unless  we  take  constant  heed  to  ourselves  by  weighing  our 
own  inner  life  as  well  as  our  people’s  conduct  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 
But  if  we  so  do,  we  shall  adorn  our  profession  and  glorify  our  Lord.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  be  instruments  without  continuing  to  be  the  subjects  of 
God's  grace ; to  decline  in  our  spiritual  life  and  yet  become  more  jealous  of 
our  official  character.  How  much  easier  it  is  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  others 
than  to  continually  mortify  our  own ; to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the 
instruction  of  others,  than  to  meditate  on  them  for  our  own  growth  in  grace  ! 
We  must  indeed  take  heed  to  ourselves,  or  the  advantage  we  have  in  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  science  may  lead  to  irreverence  and  even  contempt 
of  God’s  Word  and  work.  Our  Missions  will  not  continue  to  prosper  unless 
our  hearts  are  kept  lowly,  and  unselfish,  and  pure,  so  as  to  be  meet  channels 
of  blessing  to  others  that  in  its  course  blesses  ourselves. 

If  I offer  further  counsel,  do  not  infer  from  it  that  I deem  it  less  applicable 
to  myself  than  to  you.  We  are  less  under  the  common  restraints  of  society 
than  are  dwellers  at  home,  and  therefore  must  take  the  more  heed  to  ourselves. 
Our  family  life  ought  to  be  a pattern  we  should  like  to  see  our  people  imitate 
to  their  advantage  in  almost  everything.  The  missionary’s  house  is  and  ought 
to  be  open  to  all,  and  not  only  be  a school  of  virtue,  but  a pattern  of  thrift 
and  frugality,  order  and  peace.  His  wife  will,  as  much  as  she  can,  set  him 
free  from  domestic  occupation,  so  that  he  may  be  unhindered  in  his  ceaseless 
care  of  his  flock.  She  impedes  him  if  only  she  takes  no  interest  in  her 
husband’s  spiritual  husbandry.  What  if  she  murmur  and  complain ! God 
forbid ! But  if  she  is  his  partner  in  spiritual  work,  the  machinery  moves 
sweetly  and  labour  is  lightened.  I am  always  thankful  when,  as  it  some- 
times happens,  there  is  difficulty  in  knowing  which  is  the  better  missionary. 

But  the  children  ! It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  parents  to  find  time  for 
teaching  them,  and  there  is  no  suitable  school  for  them  in  the  diocese.  I 
have  often  wished  we  could  have  a boarding-school  for  missionaries*  children 
and  others  of  a suitable  character,  so  as  to  set  you  who  are  parents  free,  and 
yet  have  oppoitunities  of  having  your  children  at  home  during  the  holidays. 
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The  climate  is  as  good  as  England,  but  we  could  not  provide  for  instruction 
in  sj  many  subjects  as  can  be  in  a well-ordered  school  in  the  old  country. 
It  is,  however,  worth  consideration.  Under  present  circumstances  the  children 
are  often  neglected,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  lor  sending  them  to  England, 
they  arc,  for  their  age,  ill-taught  and  unrestrained,  and  there  is  risk  of  their 
su tiering  from  it  in  the  later  competition  and  struggle  of  life.  In  vain  we 
inculcate  habits  of  obedience  and  parental  solicitude  among  our  flock,  if  our 
family  life  does  not  illustrate  our  teaching.  Our  ministry  should  be  as 
watchful  and  tender,  as  faithful  and  devoted  at  home  as  abroad. 

It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  I entered  upon  my  foreign  missionary  work, 
and  during  that  period  it  would  be  wonderful  if  I had  never  observed  occa- 
sional bickeriugs  among  brethren.  A tropical  climate  and  congested  liver 
partly  excuse  the  tiffs  and  tempers  that  ruffle  the  surface.  I once  heard  a 
grave  senior,  now  a Bishop,  say  in  Calcutta,  in  a serio-comic  tone,  that  “all 
missionaries  were  mad,  and  the  best  were  the  maddest.”  Festus  would  partly 
agree  with  him.  St.  Paul  loved  the  son  of  consolation,  but  seemed  to  work 
with  less  friction  with  Silvanus,  yet  we  can  scarcely  imagine  either  saying  of 
the  other  that  he  was  crotchety  and  eccentric,  meaning  more  than  he  expressed. 
Euodias  and  Syntyche  were,  I fancy,  uncommonly  valuable  workers,  but 
hardly  relished  the  second  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  I attribute  the  delightful  harmony  among  ourselves  to  the 
temperate  and  invigorating  climate,  and  should  say  that  it  would  be  ih- 
excusable  were  it  not  so.  As  our  staff  increases,  the  probability  grows  of 
seeing  incompatibility  of  temper  and  constitution  test  brotherly  love  and 
forbearance.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Infirmity  is  common  to 
all,  but  beyond  personal  regard  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  among  missionary 
men  and  women  a code  of  honour  which,  if  only  for  the  work’s  sake,  should 
guard  our  lips  when  tempted  to  disparage  one  another.  He  who  would  do  so 
outside  our  fraternity  is  unworthy  of  his  order.  Ours  is  a holy  unity  that 
should  have  its  esprit  de  corps . We  all  know  that  the  most  useful  may  not 
always  be  combined  with  the  most  charming  qualities.  The  most  honoured 
of  God  is  not  the  most  popular  ; nor  is  worth  measured  by  urbanity.  Eccen- 
tricity is  not  a heavenly  grace,  far  from  it,  but  it  is  often  combined  with  many 
excellent  gifts  of  heart  and  mind.  We  shall  not  always  see  eye  to  eye,  but 
besides  wearing  spectacles  focussed  by  charity,  w*e  ought  to  be  modest  enough 
to  think  others  may  be  wiser  and  better  than  ourselves. 

The  right  management  of  time  demands  our  serious  attention.  Sometimes 
we  cannot  help  it  when  Indians  persist  in  long  preambles  before  they  come  to 
the  gist  of  their  story.  It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  them  to  be  punctual  or 
careful  of  time,  but  by  tact  and  by  degrees  we  can,  without  offenc?,  lead  them 
to  see  that  we  value  it  and  grudge  its  waste  in  aimless  talk.  The  tendency  is 
to  fall  into  desultory  habits  and  so  give  ourselves  up  to  the  multifarious  calls 
on  our  time  as  to  secure  none  for  study  and  too  little  for  spiritual  retirement. 
In  the  end  it  will  force  from  us  the  reproach,  “My  leanness,  my  leanness  ” ! 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  living  among  uncultured  races  we  lose 
the  benefit  of  finding  our  level  among  our  peers,  and  so  encounter  the  danger 
of  becoming  self-opinionated  and  tyrannical.  Where  we  have  to  be  leaders 
in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs,  and  can  appeal  to  no  other  tribunal 
than  our  own  judgment,  we  must  watch  against  becoming  a law  unto  our- 
selves; against  setting  expediency  above  principle;  and,  because  of  our  great 
breadth  of  culture  compared  with  the  Natives,  against  starving  our  own  minds 
by  neglecting  study,  because  our  schoolboy  stock  of  knowledge  is  enough  to 
make  us  tower  above  them. 

It  is  never  safe  for  any  missionary  to  undertake  secular  responsibilities  in 
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any  kind  of  business  enterprise.  I lnve  grieved  to  seo  spiritual  enthusiasm 
decay  as  excellent  men  and  women  became  so  involved,  bub  I am  not  aware 
that  this  applies  to  any  of  you  present.  Do  not  envy  the  business  and 
speculative  energy  of  those  missionaries  who  do  not  belong  to  u*.  A money- 
making missionary  is  a scandal.  Treasure  in  heaven  pays  best  in  heart  peace 
and  progressive  work. 

In  matters  pertaining  to  discipline  wo  have  before  conferred  and  agreed. 

The  question  of  marriugo  and  divorce  often  distresses  us ; but  it  is  safest 
to  always  keep  Scriptural  principles  before  us  in  dealing  with  cases  that 
call  out  our  sympathy  because  of  the  incidental  hardship  accompanying 
duty. 

As  to  morals,  make  great  use  of  the  law.  Rivet  the  Ten  Commandments 
into  the  people’s  memory,  and  pour  in  the  Gospel  to  give  them  living  force. 
Rather  a smaller  number  of  catechumens  and  communicants  than  long  rolls  of 
unworthy  ones.  When  an  adult  is  fit  for  baptism,  he  is  fit  for  confirmation. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  tc  fix  too  high  a standard. 

Respecting  the  instruction  of  the  newly  baptized,  I would  have  you  per- 
sistent. It  is  not  enough  to  make  Christians  by  baptism  and  stop  there. 
Remember  what  our  blessed  Lord  said  about  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make 
one  proselyte  ! Use  every  endeavour  to  lead  your  converts  gently  on  from 
stage  to  stage  in  sound  Christian  knowledge. 

You  will  find  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  a most  important 
auxiliary  to  the  Bible  and  the  best  manual  of  instruction.  I always  conduct 
my  teaching  of  catechumens  on  the  lines  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  make 
each  article  an  answer  in  the  learner’s  mouth  to  the  question,  “ What  do  you 
believe  about  this  and  that  1 ” This  lays  a solid  foundation,  a stronger  than 
which  I have  no  experience  of. 

You  cannot  devote  too  much  attention  to  the  young.  Herein  lies  the  future 
of  the  Church.  Make  your  schools  attractive  nurseries  by  diligently  working 
in  them  some  hours  of  every  school  day.  Your  presence  or  mere  superinten- 
dence is  not  enough.  He  who  leaves  it  chiefly  to  the  Native  assistant  fails  in 
his  plain  duty,  which  condition  will  be  obvious  by  the  backwardness  of  his 
station  compared  with  others. 

Brethren,  I know  well  your  difficulties  from  my  own  wide  and  varied 
experience.  I have  felt  like  burdens : the  drudgery  of  the  elementary  teaching 
which  wo  cannot  leave  to  others  ; the  weary  listening  to  the  Indian’s  oft-told 
tale  of  woo  that  ho  must  repeat  in  detail  to  lighten  his  heart ; the  general  lack 
of  gratitude  in  those  whom  we  benefit  in  trying  to  heal  their  sicknesses  of  soul 
and  body ; the  great  loneliness  ; the  dull  sense  of  helplessness  in  the  endea- 
vour to  help  those  who  most  require  it,  but  baffle  all  our  plans  by  their 
indifference  or  wilfulness ; and  the  disappointments,  after  patient  striving  by 
prayer  and  exhortation,  when  the  hope  of  seeing  them  yield  to  the  Spirit’s 
influence  fades  quite  away  ; though  for  my  own  part  I hope  to  the  end.  It  is 
only  the  hireling  who  is  callous  to  such  soul  travail  as  this,  and  such  I do  not 
reckon  among  you.  The  more  you  strive  in  loving  labour,  the  keener  the 
associated  pain  of  occasional  disappointment. 

What  is  this  but  filling  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ 
in  your  flesh  for  His  Body’s  sake  which  is  the  Church  1 After  all  they  are 
but  light  afflictions  that  work  for  us  a far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.  Think  of  our  brethren  in  hot  climates  who  begin  their  daily  work 
in  weariness  ; of  those  among  Mohammedans  who  so  generally  baffle  all  efforts 
to  Christianise  them ; of  the  difficulties  of  sapping  false  old  faiths  buttressed 
by  time-honoured  systems  of  philosophy  ! Well  do  I remember  how  I used  to 
rejoice  over  the  advance  of  the  Gospel  in  this  vast  Dominion  of  Canada  when 
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I was  working  in  a deadly  climate  among  tho  obdurate  Moslem.  There  is  a 
long  row  of  missionaries’  graves  in  the  Peshawur  cemetery : during  the  samo 
period  not  one  has  been  called  to  his  eternal  rest  in  this  Mission  of  about  equal 
standing  as  to  date  of  establishment.  I suppose  in  all  the  great  circle  of 
C.M.S.  Missions  not  one  has  an  equally  good  climate.  Railroads  and  steam- 
ships have  brought  us  within  twenty  days’  travel  of  home,  and  the  telegraph 
within  four  days.  Our  lot  in  many  respects  is  enviable.  We  have  a goodly 
heritage.  Let  us  be  cheerful  and  thankful,  so  that  the  impetus  of  gratitude 
for  past  mercies  may,  by  God’s  grace,  carry  us  triumphantly  through  all  the 
impediments  that  He  enables  us  to  overcome.  Few  missionaries  have  been 
permitted  to  gather  into  the  Church  so  many  converts  as  those  among  the 
Indians  of  Canada.  It  is  quite  possible  to  undervalue  the  soul  that  is  quickly 
won,  and  to  envy  those  brethren  who  are  bearing  the  burden  aud  heat  of  the 
day  in  great  oriental  cities,  or  in  such  popular  Missions  as  those  in  Equatorial 
Africa. 

My  brethren,  give  no  place  to  such  symptoms  of  discontent,  but  rather 
realise  the  invigorating  truth  that  the  steps  of  a good  man  are  ordered  by  tho 
Lord,  and  He  delighteth  in  His  way.  His  favour  has  outstripped  our  best 
efforts  ; His  wisdom  has  overruled  our  mistakes  ; His  patience  has  borne  with 
our  slowness  of  heart  and  hands ; He  has  compensated  us  far  beyond  all  our 
doservings.  Now  His  footsteps  are  at  the  door  and  the  end  is  near.  Let 
our  life’s  fixed  endeavour,  and  finally  His  own  gift  of  a starry  crown,  be  an 
answer  from  each  of  us  when  ’tis  asked,  “ Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given 
thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  1 99  Now  we  will  take  sweet  counsel  together,  looking 
to  the  blessed  Spirit  to  direct  our  thoughts,  and  to  so  open  our  lips  that  our 
mouths  may  show  forth  His  praise ; to  whom  with  the  Father  and  Son  be  all 
honour  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


A.L.O.E. — IN  MEMORIAM. 

Charlotte  M.  Tucker , Hon.  Missionary  of  the  Church  rf  Ewjland  Zenana 
Society , horn  May  $th,  1822,  died  at  Amritsar , December  2nd , 1893, 
after  eighteen  years 9 continuous  labour  in  the  mission  field. 

HERE  are  amongst  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  many  who 
knew  the  late  Miss  Tucker,  and  more  who  did  not.  Those  who 
knew  her  have  no  noed  yet  awhile  that  anything  should  be 
written  to  stimulate  either  the  joy  or  the  sorrow  with  which  they 
received  the  tidings  of  her  departure  at  tho  hands  of  the 
Christmas  postman.  They  have  a sufficiency  of  occupation  both  for  heart 
and  memory  as  often  as  they  think  of  her.  Heartily  do  they  thank  God  for 
every  remembrance  of  her,  and  there  is  an  incongruity  which  is  quite 
intolerable  between  any  remembrance  of  AL.O.E.  and  the  smallest  abatement 
of  the  joy  of  a Christian’s  Christmas.  Bat  then  there  is  another  incongruity, 
scarcely  les3  formidable,  between  indulgence  of  any  merriment  and  the 
realisation  of  a fresh  and  unique  bereavement. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  did  not  know  Miss  Tucker,  a brief  article 
would  not  suffice  if  they  would  learn  the  lesson  and  catch  the  music  of  her 
life,  or  would  enjoy  intelligently  the  scenery  along  the  path  she  trod.  They 
must  wait  until  a volume  of  life  and  letters  is  published,  and  must  learn  from 
it  what  that  English  lady  was  like,  who  in  her  fifty-fourth  year  turned  her 
back  upon  all  the  pleasures  of  a refined  English  home,  and  upon  the  endearing 
relationships  that  bound  her  to  three  generations  of  English  people,  and  spent 
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the  last  eighteen  years  of  her  life  in  unceasing  work  at  her  own  charges  for  the 
conversion  of  the  women  of  the  Punjab ; how  she  wrought  in  this  sacred 
task,  how  she  lived,  and  how  she  died,  in  due  time  they  may  come  to  know. 
It  must  be  long  ere  any  adequate  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  truly 
wonderful  woman  can  bo  produced,  even  by  the  readiest  and  most  skilful  pen  ; 
and  those  who  knew  her  not  must  bo  content  to  wait  until  such  an  account  can 
be  produced. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  is  no  call  for  any  notice  of  the  beloved  lady 
just  now,  were  it  not  that  between  the  two  classes  we  have  just  spoken  of  there 
is  yet  another  class,  and  one  in  which  perhaps  the  majority  of  oar  readers 
are  to  be  found:  a class  composed  of  those  who,  though  they  did  not  know 
her,  still  did  and  do  know  a good  deal  about  her,  and  have  followed  her  with 
sympathy  and  admiration  and  prayer  perhaps  for  many  years.  For  such  a few 
lines  may  be  helpfal. 

We  have  termed  the  loss  of  Miss  Tucker  a unique  bereavement. 

Among  the  scores  of  personal  friends  whose  Christmas  post-bag  held  the 
lidings  of  her  death,  there  could  be  hardly  any  who  would  not  feel  at  once 
how  really  distressed  Miss  Tucker  would  have  been  by  the  thought  that  any 
should  mourn  instead  of  rejoicing  because  news  of  the  promotion  that  she 
longed  for  had  reached  their  ears  that  day.  So  long  as  a vivid  recollection  of 
her  remains,  or  until  touch  and  sympathy  be  lost,  we  must  ring  the  bells  in 
joyous  measure,  nor  dare  we  muffle  the  peal. 

Accordingly  one  of  their  number  was  paying  a round  of  Christmas  calls, 
and  in  a neighbour’s  house  was  asked  how  he  was  enjoying  his  Christmas  in 
England.  In  reply  he  told  his  friend  of  Miss  Tucker’s  death,  aud  thinking  to 
improve  the  occasion,  he  narrated  an  incident  of  her  life  which  had  taken 
place  in  Batala  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  When  he  had  finished  his  story  he 
was  amazed  by  the  rejoinder,  “And  she  is  dead?  Well,  you  must  be  sorry; 
but  I hope  sho  has  left  you  a legacy.”  We  thank  that  neighbour  for  the 
comforting  suggestion.  She  has  left  a legacy,  not  to  one  or  two  of  her 
friends,  but  to  the  whole  Church  ; and  if  ever  a bequest  gave  comfort  in 
bereavement,  surely  those  who  miss  but  may  not  mourn  her  may  now  count 
over  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction  the  jewels  and  the  gold  of  the  example 
which  she  has  left  them,  and  find  a lasting  joy  in  doing  so. 

It  is  of  her  death  that  ail  who  are  interested  in  Mission  work  are  called  on 
just  now  to  think,  and  the  anecdote  above  referred  to  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  legacy  of  teaching  she  has  left  in  regard  to  wliat  wo  are  tempted  to 
deplore ; it  will  show  them  how  she  regarded  death. 

Some  eight  years  ago  Miss  Tucker  had  a stubborn  attack  of  fever.  All 
that  experience  and  skill  and  love  could  do  seemed  in  vain.  The  fever  defied 
all  remedy,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a fatal  termination  in  a few  hours. 
Comrades,  friends,  pupils,  servants,  were  noiselessly  admitted,  one  by  one,  to 
take  a last  peep  at  the  dying  saint.  She  probably  perceived  what  was  going 
on,  and,  divining  its  import,  she  roused  herself,  and  aske  l her  trusted  doctor 
(Dr.  IL  M.  Clark)  whether  he  thought  she  was  escaping  from  his  hands  or  no. 
Unwilling  to  reply  directly  to  so  embarrassing  a question,  he  told  her  that  the 
fever  was  a little  lower,  but  that  she  was  very  weak.  She  was  not  satisfied, 
and  repeated  the  question.  The  doctor  replied  as  before,  and  in  a low  tone. 
Again  baffled,  she  turned  the  tables  upon  him  by  saying,  “Doctor,  I am  deaf 
from  the  quinine  you  have  given  me;  I don’t  understand  what  you  say.  If 
you  think  I shall  recover,  raise  your  hand,  please ; and  if  you  think  I am 
going,  let  it  fall.”  What  could  the  poor  doctor  do  then  ? To  raise  it  would 
be  to  give  her  hopes  which  the  case  did  not  warrant,  whereas  to  let  fall  his 
hand  would  be  to  throw  away  that  chance  of  recovery  which  hope  sometimes 
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affords  to  tlie  feoblest.  He  gently  lowered  his  hand.  Miss  Tucker  closed  her 
burning  eyes  for  a few  seconds.  She  realised  that  in  a few  hours  she  might 
see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  fall  down  and  worship  Him.  The  prospect 
filled  her  soul  with  joyous  enthusiasm.  Heart  and  mind  were  roused  to 
active  sympathy  with  the  soul ; and  the  poor  body,  long  ago  trained  to  work 
for  and  wait  upon  the  spirit,  could  not  escape  the  infection  or  resist  the  stimu- 
lating forces  of  her  joy.  From  that  hour  she  began  to  amend,  and  for  many 
another  year  has  she  laboured  faithfully  and  happily,  longing  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ,  but  willing,  under  protest  as  it  were,  to  abide  in  the  flesh. 
As  she  gained  strength  day  by  day  her  disappointment  seemed  to  increase  for 
a time,  and  before  she  could  realise  that  another  term  of  work  on  earth  was 
before  her,  she  comforted  herself  with  the  thought  that  had  she  not  recovered, 
those  who  were  lovingly  waiting  upon  her  would  have  been  disappointed 
that  their  labour  of  love  had  been  thrown  away.  For  their  comfort  she 
was  constantly  solicitous,  never  for  her  own.  She  knew  the  sweetness  of 
Death’s  message,  and  so  she  knew  no  fear  of  the  messenger.  And  so  she 
■worked  on  in  peaceful  expectation  of  her  Master’s  call,  and  when  the  last 
illness  seized  her  all  was  peace.  In  the  course  of  it  one  day  she  seemed  to 
recover  lost  ground,  and  Dr.  Clark  thought  there  was  room  for  some  degree  of 
hope,  " but,”  writes  one  of  her  attendants,  “we  have  not  told  Miss  Tucker 
that  w*o  think  her  better,  as  she  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  it,  for  she  con- 
stantly says  she  longs  to  fly  away  into  her  Saviour’s  arms.” 

W e will  add  short  extracts  from  two  letters  recently  received  from  India,  as 
they  will  serve  to  show  how  very  regular  the  heavenward  breathings  of  Miss 
Tucker’s  breast  were,  that  there  was  nothing  hysterical  about  her  ecstasies, 
and  that  her  composure  and  her  peace  were  far  removed  from  any  mere  bowing 
to  the  inevitable. 

Writing  on  October  10th,  1893,  more  than  a month  before  she  fell  ill,  she 
says : — 

“ I am  well,  thank  God,  but  old.  * My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf,’  bat  I am 
rather  inclined  to  •parody  than  to  quote — 

44 4 My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

Bat  still  some  garnered  fruits  are  mine  ; 

'Tis  not  the  oankerworm  and  grief, 

But  peace,  and  hope  of  joys  divine.1  " 

Our  second  extract  is  from  a letter  written  by  Miss  Wauton,  of  Amritsar, 
perhaps  her  oldest  and  dearest  comrade.  It  is  dated  November  28th,  1893, 
from  her  own  (mission)  house  in  Amritsar,  in  which  the  beloved  lady  (Auntie 
she  loved  to  be  called  there)  breathed  her  last.  Miss  Wauton  says : — 

“ It  seems  as  if  this  would  prove  to  be  sooner  or  later  the  call  Home  she  has 
been  so  anxiously  longing  for.  She  has  been  so  sweet  and  gentle  and  patient, 
submitting  to  the  difficulty  of  taking  the  food  and  medicine,  though  often  with 
something  of  her  natural  playfulness  remonstrating  with  us  for  trying  to  hold 
her  back  when  she  only  wants  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.  I need  hardly  tell  you 
that  her  mind  is  kept  in  the  most  perfect  peace,  without  a shadow  of  doubt  or 
fear,  and  that  she  is  consciously  upheld  by  the  Everlasting  Arms.” 

Sadly  and  sorely  will  she  be  missed.  But  she  has  left  a precious  legacy, 
the  whole  of  which  can  only  be  looked  into  by  degrees.  To-day  we  are  think- 
ing of  her  death,  and  we  see  a jewel  that  glistens  with  life-lustre  in  the  grave, 
and  wc  learn  in  the  triumphant  tranquillity,  both  in  1885  and  1893,  that  Death 
is  perfectly  and  completely  robbed  of  his  terror,  as  well  as  of  his  hold,  over  such 
as  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and 
immortality.  Arabi. 
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• A JOURNEY  INTO  NNEWU  COUNTRY,  ON  THE  NIGER. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  Melville  Jones. 


■gjlWLTHOUGH  since  1857  the 
BwiH  C.M.8.  has  had  stations  at 
Mflil  intervals  along  the  banks  of 
69Eft9  the  Niger,  yet  np  to  the 
present  time  it  is  only  the  towns  lying 
m the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river 
(and  comparatively  few,  alas ! of  these) 
that  have  been  touched  by  our  influ- 
ence, so  that  one  has  only  to  penetrate 
a few  miles  into  the  country  on  either 
side  of  the  Niger  to  come  at  once  into 
regions  hitherto  almost  unvisited  by 
Europeans. 

A little  while  ago  Mr.  Dobinson, 
taking  Asaba  as  a starting-point,  en- 
tered the  country  lying  to  the  west  of 
that  place,  and  visited  several  towns 
(notably  the  large  town  of  Isele)  which 
before  had  never  seen  a white  man. 
He  received  a cordial  welcome  from  the 
people,  and  found  them  all  ready  to 
listen  to  the  Gospel.  The  new  country, 
thus  first  opened  up,  has  since  been 
visited  several  times  by  our  missionaries. 

I have  just  had  the  very  interesting 
experience,  somewhat  similarly,  of 
breaking  new  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  going  eastward  away  from 
the  Niger,  nearly  opposite  to  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Dobinson  set  out  to  the 
west.  Abutshi,  the  station  where  I am 
working,  formed  our  starting-point. 
Our  little  Church  in  Abutshi  has  al- 
ways shown  itself  ready  to  help  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  people  around, 
but  hitherto  our  efforts  had  not  ex- 
tended beyond  Oba,  a town  about  four 
miles  off.  But  the  reports  we  heard  in 
our  frequent  visits  there  encouraged  us 
to  make  our  way  into  the  regions  be- 
yond.* 

A man  at  Oba,  who  has  shown  him- 
self very  favourably  inclined  towards 
us  and  our  preaching,  told  us  that  his 
father-in-law,  who  lived  some  distance 
off,  in  a town  called  Ichi,  had  heard  of 
our  preaching,  and  would  gladly  receive 
us  if* we  could  come  and  speak  to  him 
and  his  people.  Thence  we  could  get 
to  another  town,  Ruago  by  name,  where 
lived  a powerful  king,  whose  house, 
rumour  reported,  was  lined  with  the 
skulls  of  people  killed  by  him.  Our 
friend  felt  sure  that  this  king  would 
like  to  see  the  white  man  and  hear  his 
message,  and,  what  was  more,  our  in- 


formant was  himself  ready  to  act  as 
our  gnide  if  we  would  go  and  visit  these 
places.  This  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost,  and,  accordingly,  we  made 
arrangements  for  the  journey.  Ten  of 
our  Abutshi  converts  agreed  to  come, 
and  so,  with  the  catechist  and  myself, 
we  were  a party  of  twelve. 

We  set  out  early  on  a Monday  morn- 
ing in  July  last,  judging,  from  what  we 
had  heard,  that  a long  journey  lay  be- 
fore ns.  At  Oba  we  expected  that  onr 
guide  would  join  ns,  bat,  on  arriving 
there,  we  found  him  quite  unprepared 
for  a start.  His  house  was  crowded 
with  friends,  who  had  come  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  proposed  expedition,  say- 
ing we  should  all  be  killed  if  we  went 
into  Nnewn  Land,  as  the  country  is 
called.  I do  not  know  whether  they 
really  believed  there  was  danger,  or 
whether  they  only  wished  to  prevent 
our  goiDg.  Anyhow,  we  were  not  afraid, 
neither  was  our  guide;  so,  after  some 
palaver,  in  spite  of  the  continued  re- 
monstrances of  the  man’s  friends,  we 
again  set  forth.  The  people  here  seem 
to  have  rather  hazy  ideas  as  to  time 
and  distance.  We  had  been  told  that, 
if  we  started  early,  as  soon  as  the  sun 
was  up,  we  might  reach  Ichi  by  the  time 
the  sun  was  going  down.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  found  that  it  was  not  more 
than  four  miles  from  Oba,  about  eight 
from  Abutshi.  Bnt,  short  as  the  dis- 
tance was,  I speedily  discovered  on  our 
arrival  that  it  was  far  enough  to  bring 
us  into  regions  where  the  presence  of 
a white  man  was  an  unknown  pheno- 
menon. Crowds  flocked  to  see  the  white 
man,  and  I was  not  left  to  myself  all 
the  time  we  were  there,  except  at  night.. 
One  of  the  chief  men  provided  us  with 
accommodation,  such  as  it  was,  in  the 
shape  of  a small  native  one-roomed  hut 
for  the  thirteen  of  ns.  sWe  had  no 
sooner  installed  ourselves  in  our  new 
quarters  than  the  people  gathered  round 
to  see  us.  Such  was  the  press  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  managed  to  cook 
and  eat  onr  food.  It  was  a new  experi- 
ence to  be  thus  looked  at,  and  I could 
not  help  being  amused  when  a deputa- 
tion waited  on  me,  to  ask  that  I would 
sit  in  the  door- way,  where  they  could 
all  see  me.  Presently  came  a deluge  of 


* [We  understand  from  Mr.  P.  A.  Bennett  that  he  has  travelled  in  the  same 
direction. — Ed.] 
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tropical  rain,  but  even  this  did  not 
damp  their  interest ; as  many  as  could, 
crowded  into  our  hut,  and  the  rest 
stood  outside  in  the  pouriDg  rain, 
watching  the  stranger,  and  listening  to 
his  music,  fori  had  brought  a celestina 
(or  paper  organ)  with  me,  which  proved 
an  additional  attraction.  The  instru- 
ment plays  both  sacred  and  secular 
tunes,  but  as  such  a distinction  must 
be  manifestly  unknown  to  a heathen 
audience,  we  played  the  latter,  as  being 
the  most  popular.  Our  only  object  was 
to  bring  the  people  together  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God,  so  we  supplied  them  with 
what  best  accomplished  this  object. 
Picture,  then,  your  missionary  sitting 
in  the  door- way  of  a native  hut,  sur- 
rounded by  a crowd  of  dark,  eager 
faces,  barrel-organ  in  front  of  him, 
grinding  out  waltzes  and  quadrilles; 
and  then  the  scene  is  changed,  and  he 
is  on  his  feet,  and  is  preaching  to  the 
same  throng  of  the  Saviour’s  love. 
Never,  I think,  were  waltzes  and  quad- 
rilles put  to  a better  use.  We  spent 
all  that  afternoon  in  alternately  play- 
ing and  preaching  to  an  ever-changing 
.audience,  and  several  hundreds  must 
have  heard  our  words ; it  made  one’s 
heart  glad  to  have  such  an  opportunity 
of  telling  the  love  of  God  to  so  many 
dark  hearts. 

We  slept  the  night  in  our  little  house, 
acted  somewhat  like  herrings  in  a 
ox,  though  my  Native  fellow-workers 
kindly  made  way  for  me,  and  gave  me 
room  in  which  to  hang  my  mosquito- 
net,  and,  once  inside  that,  I was  soon 
soundly  asleep. 

Next  day  the  people  still  thronged 
us,  and  we  had  further  opportunities 
of  preaching.  Presently  a message 
came  to  say  that  the  chiefs  of  the  town 
wished  to  meet  us,  and  hear  what  we 
had  to  say.  On  coming  to  the  appointed 
place,  we  found  fully  a hundred  of  them 
sitting  in  a circle,  most  of  them  on 
small  three-J egged  chairs,  which  they 
carry  about  with  them,  but  some  squat- 
ting on  skins  spread  on  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  we  arrived  they  presented 
us  with  a goat,  with  all  the  air  of  its 
being  a free  gift.  This  was  doubtless 
very  kind  of  them,  but  their  generosity 
looked  for  some  return,  and  they  would 
have  been  little  pleased  had  we  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  returned  the  com- 
pliment. Fortunately  we  were  prepared 
for  this  not-unlooked-for  attention,  and 
promptly  produced  our  gift  of  cloth 
and  tobacco,  hoping  to  get  over  these 


preliminaries  quickly,  and  come  to  our 
real  work.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  for 
they  showed  immediate  dissatisfaction 
at  our  present,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  . 
say  that  it  was  not  big  enough  to  please 
them.  We  had  already,  however,  agreed 
among  ourselves  that  it  was  amply 
sufficient,  and  were  determined  not  to 
give  more  ; so  we  took  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  our  motives  in  coming  to 
visit  them.  “ We  were  not  here  to  buy 
or  to  sell,  to  give  presents  or  to  re- 
ceive them.  We  had  no  such  purpose 
in  view  when  we  left  our  country  to 
come  and  see  them  ; we  came  for  only 
one  thing,  to  teach  them  about  the  true 
God.  We  did  not  care  about  presents  ; 
they  could  keep  their  goat  and  we  would 
keep  our  cloth,  only  we  begged  them  to 
hear  our  message.”  But  this  sugges- 
tion was  by  no  means  to  their  mind. 
The  thought  of  losing  onr  expected  pre- 
sent, inadequate  as  they  pretended  to 
think  it,  overcame  at  once  their  covetous 
inclinations,  and  they  Bpeedily  took 
what  we  offered,  and  were  thankful. 

And  now  came  the  time  for  which 
we  had  been  longing.  Here  were  the 
100  chief  men  of  a large  town  gathered 
around  ns ; not  one  of  them  had  ever 
before  heard  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  it 
fell  to  our  lot  to  be  the  first  to  mention 
that  sacred  Name  to  them.  Long  and 
earnestly  beforehand  I had  pondered 
upon  the  best  and  plainest  way  in 
which  to  put  our  glorious  message,  and 
now  it  was  good  to  see  them  listening 
with  attention  as  I,  and  afterwards  the 
catechist,  spoke  to  them.  But  oh! 
how  utterly  helpless  one  felt ; how 
impossible  it  seemed  that  words,  even 
when  they  were  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 
could  change  the  heathen  hearts  around 
us.  Never  before  had  I felt  more  glad 
that  it  was  our  part  only  to  preach,  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convert. 

When  we  had  finished,  wc  asked 
whether  they  had  anything  to  say  in 
reply.  They  put  forward  an  old  chief 
to  answer  for  them,  and  his  words, 
which  were  somewhat  as  follows,  seemed 
to  show  that  he,  at  L ast,  had  hardly 
caught  the  spirit  of  our  message  : 

“ They  were  glad  to  see  us,  and  hear 
what  we  had  to  say,  and  they  wanted 
our  help  in  one  thing.  They  were  at 
war  with  a neighbouring  town,  and 
some  of  their  people  had  been  shot  in 
a recent  battle:  could  we  give  them 
some  medicine,  which,  poured  upon  a 
builet-wound,  would  heal  the  man  im- 
mediately ? ” Of  course,  we  had  no 
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such  miracle-working  remedy  to  offer 
them,  and  we  could  only  tell  them 
once  more  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace, 
which,  fully  accepted  by  them  all, 
would  prevent  their  quarrels  and  heal 
their  wound.*.  So  we  bid  them  fare- 
well, hoping  to  be  able  to  return  before 
very  long,  and  confirm  any  impression 
our  first  words  may  have  made. 

Next  morning  wo  started  early  for 
Ruago,  which  proved  to  be  about  the 
same  distance  from  Ichi  as  Ichi  was 
from  Oba.  As  we  passed  from  the  one 
town  to  the  other  I could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  immensity  of  the 
population  around  us.  The  towus  are 
all  built  in  the  bush  for  the  sake  of  the 
protection  the  trees  afford  in  time  of 
war.  . As  we  left  the  bush  in  which 
Ichi  is  built,  and  emerged  into  the 
open  country  which  divides  town  from 
town,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us 
patches  of  forest  in  which  no  less  than 
six  large  towns  were  lying  concealed, 
the  population  of  each  probably  num- 
bering several  thousands.  These  towns 
seem  to  succeed  each  other  at  regular 
intervals  of  about  four  miles,  spreading 
out  in  all  directions ; so  that  taking 
any  one  town  as  a centre  there  would 
be  six  more  within  a circle  of  four 
miles  radius.  No  one  knows  how  far 
this  state  of  things  extends,  but  the 
general  lie  of  the  country,  together 
with  what  we  could  gather  from  the 
people,  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  pro- 
oably  went  on  indefinitely  iuto  the  far 
interior.  It  was  sad  to  be  the  first 
Christian  to  look  on  these  dark  towns, 
and  to  feel  how  little  one  could  do  for 
them.  We  had  visited  one,  and  we 
were  on  our  way  to  another,  but  how 
about  the  rest?  They  must  be  left 
till  suitable  workers  can  be  found  to 
teach  them.  It  was  touching  to  hear, 
after  we  got  home,  that  one  of  these 
nnvisited  towns  had  sent  to  our  guide 
to  ask  why  he  had  not  brought  us  to 
see  them ; and  that  from  another,  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  our  being  in  Kuago 
had  travelled  thither,  men  had  come  t) 
bear  us  there,  but  arrived  only  to  find 
us  gone.  I do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. It  can  hardly  be  said  of 
these  people  that  they  are  eagerly  de- 
siring teachers,  that  they  are  crying 
ont  for  the  Gospel.  No ; and  that  for 
a very  good  reason  : they  do  not  know 
of  the  Gospel  to  cry  ont  for.  But  that 
they  need  it,  and  by  their  very  need 
call  for  it,  what  Christian  can  doubt  ? 
If  our  journey  has  done  nothing  else, 


it  has  at  least  shown  whit  a grand 
field  for  itinerating  lies  open  to  us 
here ; hundreds,  probably  thousands, 
of  largo  towns  lying  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  all  speaking  the 
same  (Ibo)  language,  ready  (as  we  have 
proved)  to  listen  to  the  Gospel, — here  is 
an  opportunity  indeed  ; yet  “ how  shall 
they  hear  without  a preacher  ? ” 

When  we  arrived  at  Kuago  we  were 
conducted  straight  to  the  king's  house. 
Here  I,  as  a white  man,  was  more  than, 
ever  an  object  of  interest  and  awe. 
The  people  crowded  around  us  in  large 
numbers,  but  were  evidently  rather 
frightened  of  me,  for  if  I made  any 
movement,  or  looke  1 directly  at  them, 
they  speedily  turned  and  fled,  returning, 
however,  to  look  again  at  the  my- 
sterious stranger,  as  soon  as  he  had 
settled  himself.  But  they  soon  got 
accustomed  to  my  presence,  and  we 
preached  to  a large  crowd  in  the  king’s 
compound.  But  at  present  the  king 
himself  had  not  appeared,  and  I now 
learnt  that  he  was  afraid  to  come  and 
see  ns,  lest  I should  kill  him.  I sent 
him  a reassuring  message,  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  came  on  the  scene. 
He  evidently  had  great  power  over  his 
people,  for  at  a word  from  him  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  he  conducted  us 
to  a nice  room,  more  spacious  and  airy 
than  our  former  quarters,  which  he 
placed  at  our  disposal.  The  roof  was 
decorated  with  the  skulls  of  goats, 
which  he  had  offered  in  sicrifice  to  his 
gods,  and  among  them  was  one  human 
skull,  a fact  which  had  apparently 
been  exaggerated  into  the  rumour  we 
had  hearJ,  that  bis  hou-e  was  lined 
with  the  bones  of  meu  he  had  slain  in 
war.  He  also  presented  us  with  a goat 
and  some  yam?,  and  seemed  quite 
leased  with  the  little  return  we  made 
im.  These  preliminaries  over,  we 
entered  into  conversation,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  cause  of  his  being 
frightened  of  me.  It  was  simply  this  : 
he  was  afraid  I would  put  his  name 
in  a book,  and  that  this  would  cause 
his  death  ! I had  brought  a few  large 
Scripture  pictures  with  me  to  illustrate 
our  preaching,  and  I offered  him  one 
of  these,  thiuking  it  would  serve  to 
remind  him  and  his  people  of  what  we 
had  said ; but  for  a long  time  he  refused 
to  take  it,  saying  he  feared  it  would 
kill  him,  and  at  last,  when  he  did 
accept  it,  he  was  afraid  to  touch  it 
himself,  but  made  one  of  his  attendants 
take  it.  Poor  man,  be  has  a more  real 
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use  of  alarm  than  these.  He  lives 
/ constant  fear  of  being  poisoned. 
AH  his  food  has  to  be  tasted  in  his 
sight  before  he  will  touch  it. 

We  had  another  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him  and  to  nis  people  next 
morning,  and,  as  we  had  done  at  Ichi, 
we  endeavoured,  before  we  left,  to  find 
out  what  impression  our  words  had 
made,  and  with  a somewhat  similar 
result.  The  king  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  could  provide  him  with 
some  medicine  which,  poured  into  his 
food,  would  “kill”  any  poison  that 


might  be  hidden  in  it.  I could  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  the  poor  man  living  in 
this  constant  state  of  suspicion  and 
alarm,  but,  of  course,  could  ao  nothing 
for  him,  except  press  home  the  fact 
that  if  be  and  his  people  would  learn 
to  serve  and  follow  Christ,  this  and 
many  other  troubles  would  disappear 
from  their  midst. 

After  this  we  turned  our  faces  home- 
wards, impressed  more  and  more  with 
the  thought  of  what  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  itineration  work  this  dis- 
trict of  the  Niger  afforded. 


JUBILEE  OF  THE  NOBLE  COLLEGE,  MASULIPATAM. 


jfifigP^UESDAY,  Nov.  21st,  was  the 
PggM  Jubilee  day  of  the  Noble 
Wn|  College.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
Pgil  Rev.  R.  T.  Noble  com- 
menced a school  at  Masulipatam  with 
two  boys,  and  now  there  are  in  the 
Institution  upwards  of  600  boys.  It 
was  fitting,  then,  that  such  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  College  should  be 
marked  by  a celebration  which  should 
leave -an  impression  upon  the  pupils, 
and  the  citizens  of  Masulipatam,  of  the 
measure  of  success  which  God  had 
vouchsafed  to  His  servants  during  those 
fifty  years.  Long  before  the  eventful 
day  busy  heads  and  hands  were  at 
work,  and  the  return  of  the  Principal 
from  England,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  A. 
Clarke,  a week  before,  gave  a fresh 
impetus  and  new  enthusiasm  to  all 
the  preparations. 

At  7 a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  hall  of 
the  College,  which  was  profusely  de- 
corated with  evergreens  and  bunting, 
was  packed  with  the  present  pupils, 
old  boys,  many  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  district,  and  leading  townsmen. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  with  the 
singing  of  the  hymn,  “ Now  thank  we 
all  our  God,”  led  by  the  school  choir. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Clarke  then  spoke 
some  well-chosen  words  on  the  text, 
“Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us,” 
pointing  out  that  the  main  object  of 
the  Jubilee  celebrations  was  thanks- 
giving to  the  Almighty  God  for  His 
goodness  in  the  past,  so  that  our  faith 
in  the  present  and  future  might 
be  strengthened.  The  whole  audience 
then  stood  and  joined  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  After  siuging  the  hymn, 
“ Hark  ! the  song  of  jubilee,”  there  was 
an  adjournment  to  the  compound,  where, 
near  the  school  gate,  was  a small 


enclosure.  It  was  here  that  a peepul- 
tree  was  planted  by  Mrs.  Tanner,  a 
fitting  symbol  to  commemorate  that 
small  sapling  planted  fifty  years  ago 
by  the  saintly  Noble,  and  now  grown 
into  a mighty  tree  whose  ramifications 
extend  not  only  throughout  the  Kristna 
district,  but  all  over  India.  When  the 
memorial  tree  had  been  “well  and 
truly  planted,”  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Tanner 
spoke  of  the  great  results  of  Noble’s 
work,  and  made  some  interesting 
allusions  to  his  father,  the  Rev.  C. 
Tanner,  who  for  many  years  laboured 
at  Masulipatam,  and  also  mentioned 
how  he  himself  was  born  under  the 
shadow  of  the  College,  and  from  his 
youth  had  learned  to  love  that  Institu- 
tion in  which  it  was  now  his  delight  to 
labour.  Before  going  back  to  the  ball, 
Mrs.  Tanner  was  asked  to  plant  a 
mango-tree  in  another  part  of  the  com- 
pound, for  it  is  the  custom  of  these 
parts  not  to  plant  one  tree  alone. 

Then  a meeting  of  masters,  senior 
students,  and  friends  was  held  to  listen 
to  Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.R.  T.Noble 
and  Sketches  of  the  past  History  of  the 
College  by  “old  boys.”  The  first 
speaker  was  A.  Ramasvami  Garu,  the 
present  mathematical  master  in  the 
College.  The  loving  influence  of  Mr. 
Noble  was  the  keynote  of  his  remarks. 
He  had  known  Mr.  Noble  personally, 
and  gave  some  most  interesting  inci- 
dents which  showed  how  deep  were  the 
impressions  made  by  the  smallest  words 
and  acts  of  that  strong  character. 
Scarcely  less  were  the  encomiums  paid 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Sharp,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Noble  as  Principal  of  the  College. 
The  Rev.  D.  Anantam,  B.A.,  then  fol- 
lowed with  a testimony  as  to  the 
results  of  Noble’s  work.  B.  Seenayza 
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Garu  then  spoke  some  simple  bnt 
telling  words  of  his  experience  of  Mr. 
Noble’s  character,  and  made  touching 
allusion  to  the  converts  who  perishea 
in  the  great  cyclone.  P.  Venkata  p- 
payya,  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the 
town,  who  was  a student  in  the  College 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Sharp,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  great  and  wide  influence 
for  good  which  the  College  had  exer- 
cised in  the  past  and  was  exercising  in 
the  present.  But  the  present  influence 
of  the  College  was  best  set  forth  in  the 
extremely  able  and  witty  speech  of 
V.  L.  Narasimham  Garu,  a master  in 
the  Hindn  High  School,  and  an  “ old 
boy,”  who  was  in  the  school  until  1889. 
His  remarks  showed  a love  for  his  old 
masters  and  for  the  College  which  his 
present  connexion  with  a rival  Insti- 
tution had  not  abated.  He  drew  an 
amusing  comparison  between  the 
characters  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Tanner ; the  former  he  regarded  with 
awe,  while  the  latter  he  cherished  as  his 
tatagura  (grandfather).  He  then  spoke 
of  the  valuo  of  the  Bible- teaching,  and 
how  he  himself,  though  a strict  Hindu, 
had  been  drawn  to  regard  with  admira- 
tion the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Sheikh  Rasu  Hosein,  an  old  boy  of  Mr. 
Noble’s  time,  in  broken  English  and 
in  Hindustani,  paid  a tribute  of  thanks 
to  his  master  and  to  the  College.  The 
last  speaker,  T.  Balaramasvami  Sari 
Naidu,  a much  younger  man,  testified 
in  similar  views  to  the  good  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  the  Institu- 
tion. After  all  these  testimonies  from 
Christians  and  non-Christians,  the  im- 
pression left  on  one’s  mind  was  that  the 
real  secret  of  Mr.  Noble’s  influence,  and 
his  power  of  attaching  all  sorts  of  men 
to  himself,  was  his  self-sacrificing  love 
and  his  unceasing  labours  on  behalf  of 
his  pupils. 

The  chairman,  the  Bev.  C.  W.  A. 
Clarke,  then  summed  up  the  chief  points 
of  the  several  speakers,  and  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  a man  maintaining  his 
own  individuality.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  meeting  was  brought  to  a head 
when  he  solemnly  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  live  and  me  for  the  College. 

The  meeting  closed  with  “ God  Save 
the  Queen.”  The  next  item  on  the 
programme  was  a **  banquet,”  but  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  this  meant  such 
as  that  word  usually  conveys  to  English 
ears.  In  the  first  place,  all  did  not  eat 
together ; but  there  were  several  “ ban- 
quets ” in  different  parts  of  the  town- 


in  one  for  the  Brahmins,  one  for  the 
Vaisjas,  one  for  Sudras,  one  for  the 
Mohammedans,  and  one  for  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  only  about  the  latter  that  I 
can  say  anything,  for,  of  course,  we  were 
not  permitted  to  see  any  of  the  others  at 
their  meals.  In  the  Principal’s  bunga- 
low, opposite  to  the  College,  a long 
table  was  spread  with  curious-looking 
oddments  of  food  which  go  to  make  up 
an  Indian  meal.  There  were  curries  of 
various  kinds,  pickles,  chutnecs,  sweet- 
meats, pepper-water,  ghee,  cakes,  &c.. 
The  foundation  of  the  banquet  was,  of 
course,  rice.  At  eleven  o’clock  about 
forty-four  of  us  sat  down  and 
attacked  the  different  dishes  in  front  of 
us.  Nature’s  knives  and  forks  were 
generally  used.  It  was  an  interesting 
gathering,  inasmuch  as  it  consisted  of 
Christians  of  all  castes  and  no  caste 
at  all,  and  showed  most  emphatically 
the  social  character  cf  our  common 
religion.  After  breakfast,  prayers  were 
condn  cted  in  Telugu  by  the  Re  v.  J.  Harri- 
son, the  senior  missionary  present. 

At  3.30  a procession  was  formed  in 
the  school  compound  of  all  the  boys  of 
the  College  ana  the  two  branch  scnools. 
Thus  marshalled  they  proceeded  to 
march  through  the  town,  headed  by  a 
huge  elephant,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Rajah  of  Challapalli, 
and  escorted  by  the  police  band  and  a 
native  band.  The  route  Jay  through 
Javarpet  and  back  through  Robertson 
Square.  The  sight  in  the  square,  as  seen 
from  the  top  oi  the  elephant,  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  picturesque 
dress  of  the  boys  and  the  thousands  of 
people  who  followed,  the  banners,  the 
triumphal  arches,  the  visitors — ladies 
and  gentlemen — on  horseback,  and  the 
bandies,  the  red  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 
made  a scene  charming  to  the  eyes  and 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  country. 
Very  much  to  the  delight  of  the  spec- 
tators, the  Priucipal  and  the  masters 
mounted  the  elephant  in  turn.  By  six 
o’clock  we  reached  the  compound  again, 
where  fruit  was  distributed  to  all  the 
schoolboys.  The  day’s  festivities  were 
brought  to  a close  in  thoroughly  Indian 
fashion  by  a brilliant  display  of  fire- 
works. The  verandah  presented  quite 
a fairy  like  appearance  with  its  mass  of 
palms  and  crotons,  backed  by  an  in- 
numerable number  of  small  lights. 

Second  Day. 

On  Wednesday,  November  22od,  at 
7 a.m.,  we  met  again  in  the  College 
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hall,  when  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Panes,  of 
Khammamett,  spoke  on  Lev.  xxv.  10 — 
the  jubilee  year — referring  to  the  real 
Jubilee  which  Christ  came  to  proclaim 
to  sinners.  After  prayer  there  was  an 
interval  for  music,  both  English  and 
Telugu.  At  eight  there  was  a meeting 
of  masters,  senior  students,  and  friends 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  Future  of 
the  College,  and  make  suggestions  for 
the  development  of  its  usefulness.  The 
first  speaker  was  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Penn, 
who  touched  briefly  on  the  aim  of  all 
education — the  drawing  out  of  all  the 
faculties  of  our  nature,  and  maintained 
that  this  alone  conld  be  done  in  colleges 
where  religious  instruction  was  given. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  maternal 
at  our  disposal  was  most  promising. 
Though  Western  education  was  but  an 
exotic,  and  had  not  yet  moved  the 
inner  life  of  the  Hindus  to  any  large 
extent,  yet  it  was  a fact  that  this  was 
being  done  gradually,  and  only  required 
the  more  general  educition  of  India’s 
women  to  make  the  reformation  more 
complete.  In  conclusion,  he  spoke  of 
the  methods  to  be  adopted,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  B.A.  classes  in  the 
College,  the  establishment  of  Historical 
and  Literary  Societies  for  senior 
students  and  old  boys,  and  the 
emphasising  of  the  personal  element 
between  masters  and  pupils.  While  the 
present  Madras  University  was  merely 
an  examining  body,  and  encouraged 
largely  what  was  commonly  known  as 
“ cram,”  yet  it  was  the  duty  of  the  col- 
leges to  “educate5’  and  mike  those 
colleges  themselves  the  true  Uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Samuel,  B.A.,  B.L.,  then 
gave  a lively  and  practical  account  of 
what  was  done  at  the  Madras  Chris- 
tian College  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  old  boys.”  Hi3  descrip- 
tion of  the  “Christian  College  Day,” 
held  every  year  at  Christmas  time, 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

Mr.Ramasvami  Ayangar,  B.A.,  L.T., 
then  read  a most  comprehensive  paper 
showing  how  the  College  might  be 
developed  intellectually.  He  laid  special 
stress  upon  right  methods  of  teach- 
ing. He  strongly  advocated  the 
teaching  of  drawing  and  science  in 
all  classes. 

Mr.  Ross  Pillai,  B.  A.,  then  gave  some 
very  practical  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Recreation — the  enlargement  of 
the  library  by  the  addition  of  works  of 


fiction  and  travel,  the  organisation  of 
literary  excursions,  teaching  of  music. 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  we  Rhould 
inculcate  the  “ dignity  of  labour  ” in  our 
boys. 

Miss  J.  P.  Brandon,  C.E.Z.M.S.,  who 
has  laboured  so  long  and  with  such 
marked  success  among  the  women  of 
the  town,  then  spoke  a few  straight 
words,  urging  on  all  to  send  their 
wives  and  daughters  for  instruction. 
The  Rev.  L.  B.  Wolf,  M.A.,  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Mission  in  this 
district,  and  headmaster  of  the  College 
at  Guntur,  and  Fellow  of  the  University 
of  Madras,  then  rose  to  convey  to  the 
missionaries  and  to  the  meeting  the 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  his 
Mission.  The  two  Missions  were  started 
about  the  same  time,  and  had  always 
worked  together  in  the  greatest 
harmony.  The  Rev.  J.  Harrison  then 
made  a few  remarks,  in  which  he  invited 
those  Hindus  who  admired  Christ 
merely  as  a good  man  to  go  a step 
further  and  accept  Him  as  the  Son  of 
God  who  came  to  save  them. 

The  chairman  then  summed  up  the 
principal  points  of  the  discussion  and 
the  meeting  ended.  At  4.30  the  hall 
was  again  packed  to  listen  to  a 
Shakespere  recital  by  the  senior 
students.  The  “ Trial  Scene 55  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  was  the  piece 
attempted,  and  the  audience  seemed 
well  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  the  boys. 
Then  followed  some  musical  selections 
by  the  College  choir,  and  some  Telugu 
lyrics,  which  were  greatly  applauded. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark  a magic-lantern 
was  brought  into  requisition,  and  scenes 
from  the  Lifo  of  our  Lord  were  shown, 
followed  by  English  and  Continental 
views.  The  day’s  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a close  with  “ God  Save  the 
Queen,5’  in  English  and  Telugu.  The 
latter  version  was  composed  by  an  “ old 
boy  ” of  the  College. 

Third  Dag, 

On  Thursday,  November  23rd,  at  7.30 
a.m.,  the  missionaries,  Native  Chris- 
tians and  friends  gathered  around  the 
Lord’s  Table  after  listening  to  a simple 
yet  forcible  address  from  the  Rev.  D. 
Anantam,  B.A.  (Brahmin  convert  of 
the  College)  on  2 Cor.  xii.  9,  “ My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.5’  He  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  humility,  and  paid 
a graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  R.  T.  Noble.  Before  the  service 
began  the  congregation  gathered  round 
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Noble's  grave  and  sang,  ‘Jesus  shall 
reign  where’er  the  bud,*  a hymn  which 
always  gives  a special  impsfcus  to  one’s 
faith  when  sung  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
darkness.  A conference  of  missionaries 
and  Christian  helpers  was  held  in  the 
College  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
rendering  the  evangelistic  side  of  the 


College  work  more  efficient.  In  the 
afternoon,  athletic  sports,  tennis,  and 
Badminton  competitions  were  held, 
open  to  all  the  schools  in  the  town. 
Some  good  contests  took  place,  and  the 
prizes  were  afterwards  distributed  by 
Mrs.  Harrison. 

W.  C.  Penn. 


AFRICAN  NOTES. 

[HE  Missions  Freund  furnishes  its  readers  with  a very  clear 
account  of  the  recent  Uganda  troubles.  It  gives  duo  weight 
to  the  machinations  of  a party  which  sought  its  own  and 
not  Uganda’s  good.  It  mentions  the  barefaced  bribery  practised 
by  Mgr.  Hirth,  who,  on  MwangVs  refusing  to  detach  himself 
from  the  Protestant  party  without  a present,  immediately  offered  the  king 
forty  tusics  of  ivory.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  sincerity  of  Mgr.  Hirth’s  aims  to 
add  that  they  were  in  perfect  unison  with  the  spirit  of  his  instructions. 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  repeatedly  declared  that  his  emissaries  in  Uganda  were 
working  for  France,  and  that  the  country  would  speedily  become  Gallic 
territory,  if  such  were  the  Republic’s  desire.  Naturally,  then,  the  greed  for 
material  balanced  the  thirst  for  spiritual  acquisitions  among  his  agents,  and 
mission  zeal  resolved  itself  into  a pious  yearning  over  the  souls  of  wealthy 
and  powerful  chiefs. 


Baron  von  Soden,  in  his  u Circular  Instructions,”  issued  from  Dar-C3-Salaam, 
has  decreed  “ that  all  Missionary  Societies  settled  within  the  territories  under 
German  protection,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  shall  enjoy  exemption 
from  import  duty  and  from  the  excise  of  consumption,  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1200  marks  per  annum.  This  exemption  is  effected  a3  follows: — 
Duties  and  the  excise  of  consumption  shall  be  paid  on  importation  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  after  due  examination, 
a reimbursement  to  the  amount  of  the  above-mentioned  sum  shall  be  granted. 
This  immunity  is  not  extended  to  export  duties.”  The  Governor’s  considera- 
tion for  the  Banyan’s  religious  scruples  is  thus  evidenced  : — “ Banyans  being, 
by  religious  prescription,  forbidden  to  take  their  food  otherwise  than  prepared 
according  to  existing  ritual  and  in  seclusion  from  persons  not  belonging  to 
their  own  caste,  ...  I hereby  instruct  the  district  officers  to  allow  Banyans 
undergoing  imprisonment  an  opportunity  of  conforming  to  their  religious 
principles.  Either  a separate  place,  where  they  may  prepare  their  meals,  shall 
be  reserved  in  the  prison,  or  they  may  be  permitted,  under  escort,  to  retire  to 
a Banyan  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  for  their  food.”  Two  circuits  have  been 
formed  for  the  exercise  of  juiisdiction  €i  over  persons  not  Natives,”  and  tho 
passage  of  caravans  through  the  protectorate  territories,  without  permission,  is 
forbidden. 


From  V Afrique  wo  learn  that  Dr.  Cornet,  a member  of  the  Belgian  Bia- 
Francqui  Expedition  to  the  Katanga,  reports  the  discovery  of  a troglodyto 
population  whose  establishment  in  the  country  appears  of  very  ancient  date. 
Of  this  tribe,  the  Balamoto,  which  inhabits  the  Kundelungo  chain  between 
Lufira  and  Luapoula,  a certain  portion  live  in  isolated  huts,  but  the  greater 
number  occupy  grots  on  tho  Kundelungo  sides.  Possessed  of  the  agility  of 
apes,  the  Balamoto  are  extremely  timid,  but  nevertheless  conserve  their 
independence  by  every  possible  means,  and  despite  every  effort  at  their  sub- 
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jection  on  the  part  of  the  Katanga  chief.  Fishing  and  the  chase  procure  them 
by  barter  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  the  low-country  tribes.  Too  primitive  for 
fire-arms,  their  skilful  bows  and  poisoned  darts  afford  potent  protection  against 
their  neighbours,  whose  tongue  is  widely  divergent  from  their  own.  Com- 
paratively low  temperatures  were  ascertained  by  the  Expedition  in  the 
Kundelungo  Mountains.  On  account  of  their  altitude  the  climate  is  ex- 
tremely healthy,  not  unlike  that  of  a temperate  zone. 


NAfrique  objects  to  the  defence  in  these  Notes  of  Bishop  Tucker  for  teach- 
ing that  fugitive  slaves  must  not  be  retained  while  slavery  is  still  the  law  of 
the  lqnd  in  Uganda.  It  was  contended  that  St.  Paul  returned  Onesimus  to 
Philejmon,  but  NAfrique  urges  that  the  Apostle  remitted  the  fugitive  no  longer 
as  a slave,  but  as  a brother.  The  argument  of  NAfrique  is  suitably  ingenious 
in  evading  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  did  return  him  to  Philemon.  He  sent 
Onesimus  and  he  sent  a letter.  NAfrique  would  send  the  letter  but  retain 
Onesimus.  NAfrique  would  doubtless  generously  despatch  waggon-loads  of 
exhortations,  but  carefully  arrange  to  retain  and,  if  possible,  employ  the  run- 
aways. NAfrique  has  appealed  to  the  precept  of  St.  Paul,  but  recommends 
that  his  example  be  not  followed. 

Luigi  Brichetti  Robecchi’s  explorations  in  the  Somali  Country,  which  are 
lightly  touched  upon  in  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal,  supply  us  with  an 
insight  into  a comparatively  unknown  land.  Until  the  journey  of  the 
brothers  James  into  the  Ogaden  country  in  1885,  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
was  mainly  derived  from  conflicting  native  reports  ; but  quite  recently  Italian 
explorers  have  accomplished  much  in  this  new  field.  Residing,  says  Signor 
Robecchi,  among  the  Isa  Mahmud  in  the  interior,  are  an  outcast  people,  the 
Yiber ; and  yet  another  outcast  race,  living  in  mat-huts,  carrying  no  arms, 
possessing  no  boats,  and  subsisting  on  Crustacea  and  stranded  fish,  dwell  by 
the  coast.  These  last  have  no  traditions  ; they  are  neither  Negroes,  Gallas,  nor 
Somalis,  and  appear  to  be  a remnant  of  the  Ichlhyophagi  of  the  ancients. 
Further  evidence  of  a race,  which  in  a bygone  age  inhabited  this  coast,  is 
presented  in  the  so-called  * Galla  graves,5  built  of  unhewn  stone,  without 
mortar,  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  nuraglii,  &c.  Sheep,  goats,  butter,  dried  shark, 
frankincense,  mats,  and  wickerwork,  are  some  of  the  exports  of  the  fertile 
Somali  Country. 

The  safe  return  to  Rome  of  another  explorer,  Captain  Bottego,  is  also 
reported.  He  brings  with  him  a valuable  geological  collection,  photographs 
and  miscellaneous  “ finds  ” of  the  regions  explored.  That  Italy’s  interests  are 
being  well  kept  in  view  is  evident  from  Prince  Ruspoli’s  statement  that  the 
Saltan  of  the  Somali  has  proposed  a treaty  which  shall  place  the  country 
under  an  Italian  protectorate. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  contains  an  exceedingly  interesting  letter  from 
Father  Ohrwalder,  who  was  for  ten  years  a captive  with  the  Mahdi.  He  traces 
instructively  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi’s  power  upon  the  promises  of  equality  of 
race,  religion,  rank,  and  wealth,  not  omitting  the  employment  of  force  for  the 
conversion  of  unbelievers  to  these  high  principles.  This  gospel  involved,  of 
course,  the  termination  of  slavery.  Having  released  the  slaves  from  their 
masters,  the  Mahdi  summoned  them  to  the  Jihad  or  Holy  War,  and  new  cap- 
tives were  converted  into  new  slaves,  until  the  slave-markets  of  Omdurman 
teemed  with  the  unhappy  merchandise  from  the  mountains  of  Dar-Nuba,  Darfur, 
the  Blue  River  District,  near  Fazogl,  and  Abyssinia.  The  condition  of  these 
slaves  became  in  Mehedra  infinitely  worse  than  before.  Father  Ohrwalder’s 
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recital  of  their  torments  would  be  too  realistic  for  the  nerves  of  some  of  our 
readers,  but  it  is  told  in  terms  of  calm  sobriety. 


The  Khenish  Missionary  Society’s  December  report  of  its  Herero-Mission 
chronicles  the  opening  of  throe  new  stations,  Ojihaenena,  Franzfontein,  and 
Zumamas.  The  Hereros  are,  in  the  northern  half  of  German  South- we3t 
Africa,  the  dominant  tribe,  and  as  such  greatly  oppress  the  fewer  and  feebler 
Bergdamras.  The  latter  are  practically  treated  as  slaves,  in  all  but  the 
curtailment  of  their  personal  liberty,  and,  even  when  Christians,  are  not  con- 
ceded equal  rights  by  their  Herero  brethren  in  the  faith.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  found  a station  for  the-  Bergdamras  alone. 
Similar  efforts  have  already  more  than  once  been  made,  but  the  arrival  of 
Hereros  in  the  community  invariably  defeated  or  hindered  the  work.  To 
frustrate  the  latter,  to  benefit  the  former,  Zumamas  was  opened.  The  found- 
ing of  Franzfontein  station  also  marks  a renewal  of  effort  among  the  neglected 
Zwartboois,  while  Ojihaenena  is  started  in  the  interests  of  the  Banjeru  tribe. 


The  Cameroons. — The  Basel  Mission,  in  the  German  sphere  of  the 
Cameroons,  presents  an  interesting  account  of  the  year’s  work.  Bonaberi  station, 
in  its  abundantly  prospered  operations  and  unthinned  ranks  of  labourers,  calls 
for  special  thanksgiving.  Lobethal  (near  the  Sannaga  river),  so  named  by  the 
married  couple  who  supplied  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a new  Cameroon 
station,  in  its  first  annual  report,  records  much  impetus  to  efforts  among  the 
Mulimba  and  Bakoko  tribes.  The  latter  are  a characteristic  race  ; hot-blooded, 
wild,  pugnacious.  Every  dispute  is  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  bush- 
knife ; yet  singular  constituents,  good  nature  and  a forgiving  spirit,  are  also 
present  in  their  moral  physique.  Some  friction  between  the  Baptist  Christians 
and  the  Basel  Mission  marks  the  work  in  the  Victoria  station,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cameroon  Mountains. 

Woman  in  the  Cameroons  is,  of  course,  popularly  valued  at  her  market 
price — 1000  marks ; but  that  the  fetishman,  wiser  in  his  generation,  estimates 
her  influence  at  a higher  figure  is  evidenced  by  her  attempted  exclusion  from 
the  t:  God’s  palaver.”  Woman’s  wrongs  stand  in  dire  need  of  legislation. 
Painful  tales  of  Christian  homes  broken  up  by  the  wife’s  previous  owner 
asserting  his  legal  claim,  appear  in  the  Evangelisches  Missions  Magazin . An 
urgent  appeal  for  help  in  a later  number  of  the  same  periodical  is  as  much 
founded  on  the  fact  of  her  unmitigated  wretchedness  as  it  is  on  the  unusual 
receptivity  of  the  Cameroon  soil  and  the  greatness  of  its  needs. 


Abyssinia . — In  M.  Combretto’s  contribution  to  Les  Missions  Catholiques , 
he  paints  a melancholy  picture  of  Komish  missions  in  Abyssinia.  “The 
repeated  and  unforeseen  strokes  of  Providence  ” have  deprived  the  country  of 
five  priests  in  the  past  year.  Two  are  dead,  three  others  have  quitted  the  land 
for  France — be  this  remarked  by  certain  English  critics — compelled  by  health 
considerations  to  forego  the  privilege  of  re-admitting  large  numbers  of 
schismatics  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Still  darker  clouds  obscure  the 
horizon.  “ The  Ethiopian,”  pursues  the  writer,  “ possesses  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  Mary.”  Yet  not  even  this  “sure  guarantee  of  the  nation’s 
future  conversion”  is  sufficient  to  allay  his  anxiety.  “The  Ethiopian  is  in 
squalor  and  misery.  Beside  him  is  a peril — Protestant  gold  and  Bibles  ; 
gold  accorded  only  on  condition  of  his  total  and  eternal  soul-surrender.”  The 
Bible  Society  will  patiently  endure  this  characteristic  slander.  Centuries 
of  contumely  have  conduced  to  the  blunting  of  our  sensibilities;  but 
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the  perturbation  of  M.  Combrette’s  equilibrium,  culminating  in  so  dire  an 
accusation,  may  not  improbably  owe  its  origin  to  the  recognition  of  the  Bible 
Society’s  work  in  high  places,  and  to  the  fact  that  “ the  Word  of  God  is 
secretly  leavening,  not  only  the  Abyssinian  churches,  but  also  our  opponents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  confession.  A great  desire  has  sprung  up  for  the 
Word  of  Salvation.”  This  we  learn  with  gladness  from  the  Bible  Society’s 
Report. 

Kondeland. — After  the  last  Dcdimitation  Settlement  between  Germany  and 
England  in  1890,  and  the  first  pacification  of  the  country  by  Major  von  Wies- 
mann, the  Old  Berlin  Mission  1 egan  to  consider  the  advisability  of  commencing 
operations  in  Kondeland  (German  East  Africa).  For  this  object, communications 
were  opened  with  Dr.  Cross,  of  the  Scotch  Mission  on  Lake  Nyassa,  with  the 
result  that  the  prospective  leader  of  the  Expedition,  Herr  Merensky,  of  long 
South  African  experience,  travelled  to  Glasgow  to  interview  the  directors.  The 
Scotch,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  Scotch  Lakes  Company,  had 
long  proved  a thorn  in  the  slave-trader’s  side,  and  reaped  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences, but  the  Germans,  it  was  surmised,  would  receive  less  molestation,  and 
Dr.  Cross  accorded  them  a very  cordial  welcome. 

Now  after  three  years’  work,  in  a hopeful  but  hampered  field,  two  additional 
stations,  one  on  the  Nyassa’s  edge,  the  other  on  the  Upper  Lufira,  supplement 
the  original  Wangemannshoh  station;  a translation  of  St.  Matthew’s  and  St. 
Luke’s  Gospels  is  being  effected,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Natives, 
Psalm  civ.  is  rendered  in  their  own  tongue. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society,  Dr.  Merensky  gives 
further  details  of  the  Kondc  Country,  which  covers  an  area  of  2000  square 
mile3  and  is  enclosed  by  the  Livingstone  Mountains.  Its  inhabitants,  known 
as  the  Wakonde,  really  belong  to  three  clans,  and  have  occupied  their  present 
seats  since  time  immemorial,  but  are  traditionally  supposed  to  have  migrated 
from  the  east.  Peaceable,  gentle,  industrious,  their  great  defect  is  thievish- 
ness ; their  women  are  accorded  a high  position,  and  their  government  is  con- 
ducted on  liberal  principles. 

Kaffraria . — An  interesting  account  of  Bishop  Buchner’s  visitation  of  the 
Moravian  Missions  in  Kaffraria  (eastern  province)  appears  in  the  Moravian. 
The  Bishop,  although  quick  to  appreciate  the  high  lights  in  the  picture,  whose 
critical  inspection  he  has  just  completed,  does  not  fail,  with  faithful  discrimi- 
nation, to  recognise  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  work.  The  Native  character 
appears  to  impress  him  favourably,  and  the  substantial  sympathy  displayed  by 
many  of  the  Heathen  chiefs,  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  schools  and 
churches,  he  rightly  regards  as  significant.  He  also,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  Mission  workers,  is  convinced  of  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  Native 
agency,  an  instrument  whose  value  was  well  illustrated  by  the  Sunday  service 
in  Shiloh  station,  where  pulpit  and  organ  alike  testified  to  the  excellence  of 
Kaffir  abilities.  “ The  Kaffirs,”  he  declares,  “ are  born  orators  with  natural 
gestures,  of  practical  viewrs,  possessed  also  of  considerable  musical  talent.” 
One  of  the  saddening  features  of  the  work  appears  in  the  older  missionary  con- 
gregations— Goschen,  for  instance — where  a perpetual  conflict  is  maintained 
against  heathen  customs,  into  which  the  unconverted  children  of  Christian 
parents  discover  a tendency  to  lapse.  Circumcision  and  indulgence  in  Kaffir 
beer  are  often  the  outward  indications  of  their  deterioration. 

G.  E. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELD. 


West  Ajrica. 

■WgflpfiHE  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  made  a visitation  tour  for  confirmations  in 
■gBS!  ^he  P4”8^168  °f  the  Colony  in  October.  On  the  5th  and  6th  he  went 
to  Hastings,  a village  about  four  hours’  hammock  journey  from  Free- 
town, where  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Bowen  is  the  Native  pastor.  The  next  four 
days  were  spent  in  British  Quiah,  where  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Bull  labours  as  the  agent 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Church  Missions.  Bishop’s  Newton,  the  village  where  Mr. 
Bull  resides,  is  three  hours*  hammock  journey  from  Hastings.  Songo  Town, 
Makomba,  and  Ake  Town,  iu  the  Quiah  district,  were  visited.  Later  in  the 
month,  on  October  25th,  the  Bishop,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bull,  visited  the  Bullom 
^Mission,  and,  later  still,  Regent,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Cole;  and 
also  Gloucester  and  Bathurst  were  visited.  Our  pages  rarely  contain  allusions  to 
the  Sierra  Leone  pastorates  and  missions,  except  of  a financial  nature  or  to  record 
a personal  incident.  The  following  account  of  the  Bishop’s  visit  to  Bullom  is 
taken  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Messenger 


Mr.  Bull,  the  general  superinten- 
dent, accompanied  the  Bishop ; they 
crossed  the  six  miles  wide  Sierra  Leone 
River  in  the  early  morning  of  October 
25th,  in  a good  rowing-boat  kindly  lent 
by  the  Governor.  The  first  place 
reached  was  Yongro,  which,  we  believe, 
used  in  old  times  to  be  known  as 
Xing  George’s  Town.  After  break- 
fasting there  and  arranging  for  a ser- 
vice on  the  Friday,  the  party  proceeded 
two  hours*  further  into  the  interior,  and 
drew  up  at  Rogbanny,  where  Catechist 
Davies  is  stationed.  A very  kindly 
welcome  was  forthcoming.  Two  mag- 
nificent mango-trees  in  nis  yard  gave 
such  a refreshing  shade  that  they  would, 
we  thought,  render  the  adjoining  church 
superfluous  in  fine  weather.  The  King 
of  JBullom,  whose  title  is  Bey  Sherbro, 
lives  in  this  place,  and  it  was  necessary, 
as  soon  as  we  were  a little  rested,  to 
pay  our  respects  to  him.  This  being 
done,  he  kindly  promised  to  grace  our 
lantern  exhibition  on  that  night.  He 
not  only  came,  but  being  interested,  and 
able  to  speak  both  Eoglish  and  Temne, 
he  quietly  took  all  the  explanations  of 
Scripture  scenes  into  his  own  hand  s,  and, 
as  the  catechist  Bays,  explained  them 
admirably.  And  who  were  we  to  gainsay 
the  king  r Alas ! his  knowledge  is  head- 
knowledge  only,  as  yet.  Polygamy  is 
the  great  difficulty,  and  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say  when  the  Bishop  pleaded 
with  him  on  this  subject,  but  that 
“ You  are  quite  right.’* 

At  this  place  the  Bishop  conferred 
with  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Davies  about 
extension.  Mr.  Davies  brought  out  a 
map  of  the  Bullom  Country,  which  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  humbling  us. 


But  it  did  more ; it  made  them  all  feel 
that  the  time  was  more  than  come  for 
the  endeavour  to  be  made  to  plant  out 
our  Missions  in  this  country  in  a more 
systematic  manner,  and  the  Bishop 
held  out  the  hope  of  a conference  on 
this  subject  in  the  coming  dry  season, 
at  which  it  was  hoped  the  contiguous 
C.M.S.  Mission  at  Port  Lokkoh  might 
be  represented.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  Bullom  and  Quiah  Missions 
were  handed  over  to  the  Sierra  Leone 
Church  by  C.M.S.,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  we  have  some  claim  to  brotherly 
conference  with  the  workers  of  the 
older  Society.  May  it  lead  to  a greater 
stimulus  being  given  to  both  Missions, 
and  more  method,  too  ! 

From  Mr.  Davies*  kindly  roof  at 
Rogbanny,  whither  several  presents  of 
fowls  and  fresh  milk  had  been  sent  for 
the  party  from  various  quarters,  the 
party  proceeded  by  road  to  Robenkeh. 
This  road  was  several  times  impassable 
owing  to  the  deep  floods,  and  it  was 
necessary  sometimes  to  ride  our  men 
shoulder  high  so  as  to  get  across  dry. 
In  two  hours  Robenkeh  was  reached — 
a most  depressing  place  from  the  Mis- 
sion point  of  view,  the  church  and 
mission-house  literally  falling  to  pieces. 
Mr.  George  is  stationed  as  catechist 
here,  and  we  are  sure  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  his  dilapidated  surround- 
ings. He  must  have  had  a grim  satis- 
faction as  he  showed  the  Bishop  to  the 
best  room  in  the  house,  and  said  that 
the  corner  where  the  bed  was  placed 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  driest  part  of 
the  house;  and  when,  in  the  morning, 
he  was  informed  that  during  the  night, 
when  the  rain  was  heaviest,  the  Bishop 
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had  to  open  two  nmbrellag,  and  also  to  were  made  for  the  candidates  to  come 

spread  an  indiarnbber  bath  over  his  into  Yongro  next  morning,  as  it  was 

four-post  bed,  he  no  doubt  rubbed  not  far.  They  duly  came,  and  a bright 

his  hands  secretly,  and  felt  that  this  and  interesting  service  was  held,  the 

was  better  and  more  telling  than  many  congregation  waiting  till  the  Bishop 

letters  to  the  Missions  Committee ! We  had  breakfasted  to  sing  him  and  Mr. 

may  safely  prophesy  that  the  Robenkeh  Ball  down  to  the  shore,  where  the 

mission-house  will  not  leak  next  rainy  Governor’s  boat  was  in  waiting,  having 

season.  The  lantern  was  also  brought  come  back  for  them  from  Freetown  that 

into  requisition  here,  and  arrangements  morning. 

Bishop  Ingham  left  Sierra  Leone  in  November  to  visit  Lagos,  where  he  hoped 
to  meet  and  to  confer  with  Bishops  Hill,  Phillips,  and  Oluwole  on  their  arrival 
from  England.  Before  leaving  Bishop  Ingham  wrote  a letter  to  the  lay  com- 
municants of  the  Sierra  Leone  Church,  informing  them  of  his  intention,  imme- 
diately after  his  return,  to  inaugurate  a “ Lay  Workers’  Union”  with  the  object 
of  promoting  and  stimulating  Christian  fellowship  and  service  amongst  Church 
members,  and  of  affording  assistance  to  the  clergy.  The  Bishop’s  letter  concludes 
with  the  following  request  for  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Church  in  the  Colony : — 

I have  just  one  other  word  to  say — as  ex-pastors  may,  even  at  this  eleventh 

it  is  this  : Are  we  praying,  unitedly  hour,  afford  us  the  great  satisfaction  of 

and  alone,  as  much  as  we  might,  for  not  having  to  see  their  property  case 

all  things  to  be  so  ordered  and  settled  tried  in  the  courts  of  law  ! 

in  our  Church  at  this  time  that  **  peace  I invite  you  to  join  me  in  daily  inter- 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  reli-  cession,  not  only  for  this  passing  phase 

gion  and  piety,”  may  bo  the  more  of  difficulty,  but  for  all  those  interests, 

tirmly  established  among  us?  Surely  pastoral,  educational,  and  missionary, 

it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  those  which  we  are  associated  in  Church 

whom  I regret  to  have  to  write  of  still  membership  to  advance. 

Canon  Taylor  Smith  conducted  a mission  at  Hastings  from  November  12th  to 
13th.  Each  day  there  was  at  7 a.m.  an  instruction  in  the  spiritual  life,  a chil- 
dren’s service  at  4 p.m.,  and  a mission  service  at  7 p.m.  The  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Bowen,  writes  in  the  pages  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Messenger : — “The  large 
attendance  at  the  services  was  well  sustained,  and  at  one  time  the  seating 
accommodation  of  the  parish  church  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  there  being 
731  persons  present.  The  sermons  were  all  remarkable  for  their  plainness.  They 
were  instructive,  impressive,  and  soul-lifting.  I learnt  incidentally,  while  the 
mission  was  going  on,  that  some  of  the  people  suspected  that  I must  have  been 
secretly  telling  the  missioner  of  their  past  evil  doings,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
mentioned  them  in  his  sermons ; but  others  rightly  felt  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  speaking  to  them  through  the  missioner.  The  truth  is,  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  felt  by  all  when  the  Saviour  was  exalted.” 

The  Sierra  Leone  Messenger  states  that  on  November  25th  Freetown  was  visited 
by  locusts  in  such  numbers  that  the  sky  was  darkened  and  the  noise  of  their 
flight  was  like  heavy  rain.  Such  a visitation  had  not  been  experienced  in  the 
Colony  for  fifty  years.  Happily  they  did  not  stay,  but  the  rice  crops  in  the  interior 
are  reported  to  have  been  damaged  by  them. 

Miss  AVilliams  had  repeated  attacks  of  malarial  fever  in  the  autumn,  which 
were  followed  by  a more  serious  illness  in  November  and  December.  She  will 
return  home  as  soon  as  her  state  of  health  admits  of  the  voyage  being  made. 

One  of  the  Fourah  Bay  students  who  has  completed  his  course,  Mr.  Samuel 
Davies,  has  been  assigned  to  Makori. 

The  sad  news  which  was  received  by  telegram  on  January  6th  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill  is  referred  to  under  “ Editorial  Notes.”  # They  sailed  on 

* See  pp.  143 — 145,  where  also  the  later  tidings  of  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Veraall  and 
Mr.  Mathias  are  notioed. 
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November  22nd  in  the  Batanga  (a  new  boat  making  its  first  voyage)  with  a 
party  consisting  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Alvarez  and  Mis3  F.  E.  Thornewell  for  Sierra 
Leone ; Bishop  Oluwole,  Messrs.  E.  Fry  and  J.  McKay,  and  Misses  J.  J.  Thomas, 
A.  J.  Hudson,  P.  Leach,  E.  Ballson,  J.  Palmer,  and  S.  C.  Grover,  for  Yornba ; 
and  the  Revs.  A.  E.  Sealey,  C.  E.  Watney,  and  E.  W.  Mathias,  and  the  Misses 
L.  M.  Maxwell  and  F.  L.  Mansbridge,  for  the  Niger.  On  December  6th  they 
reached  Sierra  Leone.  The  Batanga  could  only  stay  there  a few  hours,  but 
Canon  Taylor  Smith  had  arranged  ih  anticipation  of  their  arrival  a public  reception 
in  the  Wilberforce  Memorial  Hall.  A crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  all  the  male  missionaries  of  the  party  travelling  with  Bishop  Hill  spoke, 
and  the  ladies  stood  up  when  their  names  were  called  to  enable  the  meeting  to 
recognise  their  identity.  An  address  of  welcome  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Church 
was  read  by  Archdeacon  Bobbin,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  read  one  from 
the  members  of  Fourah  Bay  College.  Bishops  Phillips,  Oluwole,  and  Hill 
replied,  asking  for  the  prayers  of  those  present,  and  urging  them  to  missionary 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Heathen  around  and  along  the  coast.  Bishop  Phillips  and 
the  Rev.  H.  Tugwell  reached  Sierra  Leone  several  days  before  Bishop  Hill  and 
his  party,  and  on  November  30th  they  attended  two  meetings,  one  for  children, 
the  other  for  adult 8,  in  the  new  room  of  the  Annie  Walsh  Institution  j and  on 
December  3rd,  Advent  Sunday,  both  preached  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  Trinity 
Church  to  large  congregations.  It  was  noticed  as  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
exactly  fifty  years  before,  on  Advent  Sunday,  Decembjr  3rd,  1313,  Bishop 
Crowther  had  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Africa  after  his  admission  to  holy 
orders. 

After  one  month  at  Ibadan,  Mrs.  Kidd  felt  obliged  to  return  to  the  coast,  in 
consequence  of  fever,  and  she  and  her  husband,  the  Rev.  R.  Kidd,  have  since 
come  homewards  as  far  as  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  Lagos  Finance  Committee  which  met  a few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Bishops 
Hill,  Phillips,  and  Oluwole,  and  at  which  Bishop  Ingham  was  also  present,  in 
view  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kidd’s  departure,  requested  the  Rev.  T.  Harding  to  under- 
take the  oversight  of  the  work  in  Ibadan  as  well  as  that  in  Abeoknta.  They  trans- 
ferred the  Rev.  S.  S.  and  Mrs.  Farrow  from  Abeokuta  to  Ibadan,  and  arranged  that 
Messrs.  Fry  and  McKay,  and  Misses  Leach,  Grover,  and  Hudson,  should  proceed 
at  once  to  Abeokuta,  the  two  last  named  to  go  forward  to  Ibadan  at  an  early 
date.  The  Rev.  F.  G.  Toase  and  Mr.  T.  Jays  were  instructed  to  proceed  to 
Ogbomoso  with  the  view  eventually  to  taking  up  work  at  Ilorin.  Miss  Maxwell, 
one  of  the  ladies  mentioned  above,  who  sailed  with  Ei*hop  and  Mrs.  Hill,  is  on 
her  way  home  again,  we  learn  by  telegram  received  by  her  friends,  doubtless  owing 
to  failure  of  health.  Miss  Goodall  has  come  home  on  furlough,  and  Miss 
Williams  of  Sierra  Leone  on  medical  certificate. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

A new  stone  dormitory  for  girls  was  opened  at  Frere  Town  on  November  1st, 
1893.  A drum  and  fife  band,  trained  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  England,  the  master  of 
the  Boys1  School,  contributed  much  to  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  Native  pastor  of  Rabai,  has  lately  been,  with  his  wife, 
on  a visit  to  Bombay,  where  he  passed  his  younger  days  after  his  rescue  from  a 
slave-ship,  and  prior  to  his  removal  to  East  Africa  to  work  under  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Price,  in  1874.  In  October  last  they  returned  home  to  Africa,  and  had  a most 
moving  and  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  Christians  at  Rabai.  A private 
letter  from  one  of  our  missionaries  speaks  very  warmly  of  them  and  their  people. 

There  accompanied  Mr.  Jones  on  his  return  five  of  the  six  African  freed  slave- 
girls  (one  of  them  died)  who  were  rescued  from  slave-dhows  four  or  five  years 
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since  and  sent  to  the  Nasik  Missionary  Orphanage.  One  of  them,  who  received 
a training  as  a nurse  in  the  Cama  Hospital,  Bombay,  has  been  assigned  by  the 
Frere  Town  Finance  Committee  to  work  as  a nurse  under  Dr.  Edwards. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Price  wrote  in  October  from  Mpwapwa  : — 


For  the  last  month  or  two  there  has 
been  a marked  increase  in  the  number 
who  come  on  Sundays,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  number  of  catechumens. 
Sometimes  we  get  quite  crammed, 
many  having  to  remain  outside  in  the 
verandah.  Some  of  the  Christian 
young  men  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves, quite  spontaneously,  to  go  out 
on  Sundays  and  bring  the  people. 


This  plan  evidently  answers  much 
better  than  going  on  Saturdays  and 
inviting  the  people  to  come  on  the 
morrow.  The  Bishop  had  a quiet  talk 
with  the  two  young  men  who  have  been 
helping  in  the  work  of  teaching, 
preaching,  and  translating,  and  his 
words  are  evidently  taking  effect,  for  I 
have  noticed  a great  improvement  in 
them,  too. 


In  August  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Nickisson  visited  Ukerewe, 
the  island  where  Lieut.  Shergoll  Smith  and  Mr.  O’Neill  were  murdered  in  1877. 
The  same  king,  Lukongeh,  still  reigns.  He  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  a 
European  missionary  to  stay  on  the  island,  and  promised  to  build  houses  and 
supply  part  of  the'food.  Mr.  Nickisson  remained  tentatively,  but  very  few 
boys  were  sent  to  him  for  instruction. 

Letters  from  Uganda  up  to  September  7th  have  been  received,  and  report  “all 
quiet  and  work  going  on  well*’  at  that  date.  Messrs.  Gunther  and  Fisher,  who 
started  work  in  Singo  in  April,  visited  Mengo  in  the  autumn,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
returned  to  Singo  alone.  Mr.  Gunther,  when  the  letters  were  sent,  was  engaged 
in  itinerating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mengo.  Besides  Mr.  Gunther,  the  Revs. 
J.  Roscoe  and  E.  Millar,  and  Messrs.  G.  L.  Pilkington  and  R.  H.  Leakey,  were 
at  Mengo.  Mr.  Pilkington  was  engaged  in  revising  the  Luganda  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  having  finished  the  Prayer-book.  Mr.  Roscoe  was  practically 
the  only  European  available  for  teaching  the  daily  classes  in  the  Scriptures, 
Messrs.  Millar  and  Leakey  being  at  present  learners  of  the  language.  The  Revs. 
G.  K.  Baskerville  and  W.  A.  Crabtree  were  at  Ziba,  in  Kyagwe,  whence  they 
were  making  visits  to  the  neighbouring  chiefs  and  preaching  to  little  congrega- 
tions in  their  “ gardens/’  Mr.  Leakey  writes  earnestly  of  the  need  of  more 
men.  Since  Christmas  Eve,  1892,  when  Bishop  Tucker  and  his  party  reached 
Mengo,  316  had  been  baptized,  of  whom  262  were  adults.  There  were  335  names 
(81  of  them  women)  on  the  list  of  those  under  instruction  for  baptism.  Lest  it 
should  be  thought  that  candidates  are  being  admitted  to  this  Sacrament  with 
too  little  discrimination,  Mr.  Leakey  describes  the  steps  taken  to  test  their 
sincerity  and  to  instruct  them  in  Christian  doctrine.  He  says  he  would  not  fear 
to  place  any  who  have  been  through  this  course  with  the  majority  of  people 
who  call  themselves  Christians  at  home  ; and  he  adds,  “ I know  they  are  able  to 
fulfil  1 Pet.  iii.  15.“  He  calculates  that  from  35,000  to  40,000  books,  reading- 
sheets,  &c.,  were  sold  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1893,  for  the  sale  of  which 
over  300£.  was  received.  King  Mwanga  was  giving  most  hopeful  indications  of 
his  desire  to  overcome  the  habit  of  bhang-smoking  and  other  vices.  In  a post- 
script to  his  letter,  Mr.  Leakey  says,  “ The  king  seems  to  be  coming  out  as  a great 
reader  and  seeker  after  the  truth.  Most  encouraging.  Pray  daily  for  him  and 
for  us  all.”  The  Church  Council  was  choosing  additional  men  to  be  trained 
for  ordination.  The  Revs.  Yonatani  Kaidzi  and  Yairo  Mutakyala,  two  of 
the  deacons  ordained  by  Bishop  Tucker  in  May  last  year,  were  making  arrange- 
ments to  give  up  their  chieftainships  in  order  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  teaching.  Two  members  of  the  Church  Council  were  visiting  the  provinces 
with  the  view  to  reporting  on  the  work  being  done,  and  on  the  openings  for  fresh 
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work.  The  army  sent  against  the  Mohammedans  in  Jane  had  returned.  The 
Mohammedans  had  submitted,  bat  they  gave  some  further  trouble  in  August, 
after  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  Uganda,  which  was  promptly  suppressed. 
The  districts  assigned  to  the  Mohammedans  under  Sir  Gerald  Portal’s  agreement 
bare  been  allotted  as  follows  : Katambnla  to  the  loyal  Mohammedans,  Kilungi 
to  the  Protestants,  and  Kasnja  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Egypt. 

Dr.  F.  J.  and  Mrs.Harpur  and  Mrs.  Bywater  arrived  at  Cairo  at  the  beginning 
■of  November.  The  missionaries  held  a “ Qaiet  Day”  at  Helwan,  some  miles 
from  Cairo,  on  November  14th,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Palestine. 

Miss  E.  E.  Newton  and  Miss  E.  E.  Broiie  reached  Jaffa  at  the  end  of 
“October;  and  Miss  E.  C.  Wardlaw.Rimsay  arrived  at  Acca  on  December  1st.  The 
last  named  reports  well  of  the  state  of  the  work  at  Acca.  The  number  of  Moslem 
.girls  in  the  school  had  diminished  through  the  opening  of  a school  by  the 
Mohammedans.  She  mentions  the  death,  since  her  return,  of  a Moslem  of  high 
family  who  had  been  a regular  attendant  at  the  Mission  night-school,  but  she 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him  before  his  death. 


Persia. 

Miss  Davies  Colley  and  Miss  A.  Stirling,  we  learn  by  telegram,  reached  Julfa 
safely  just  before  Christmas.  Miss  Stirling  wrote  on  November  25th,  from 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  that  they  had  had  a pleasant  journey  thus  far.  They 
travelled  via  Berlin,  Odessa,  and  Batonm. 


North  India. 


The  Rev.  F.  Etheridge,  of  the  Santal  Mission,  had  a serious  illness  in  the 
autumn,  and  was  sent  by  doctors’  orders  to  Ceylon.  When  he  reached  Colombo 
his  case  was  considered  hopeless  by  the  doctor,  but  he  was  mercifully  raised  up. 
His  convalescence  was  advancing  favourably  when  he  wrote  from  a hill  station 
in  December,  and  he  was  hoping  shortly  to  return  to  India. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Clowes  and  Miss  F.  Norman  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  November,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Litchfield  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Tugwell  on  December  1st.  Mr. 
Tugwell  was  sent  oat  by  the  Victoria  C.M.S.  Association,  by  the  funds  of  which 
he  will  be  supported  in  the  field.  Mr.  Clowes  proceeded  at  once  to  Santirajpur, 
the  home  of  the  Nuddea  Associated  Emngelists.  Miss  Norman  was  married  to 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Jackson  in  the  Old  Church  on  November  17th.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
F.  Warren,  of  Jabulpur,  was  married  to  Miss  East,  at  the  Bombay  Mission 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bowman,  on  December  12th.  Miss  East  had  arrived  the 
previous  day  from  England.  The  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Latham  reached  Allahabad 
from  Mauritius  in  December. 


Mr.  J.  Monro,  C.B.,  in  a private  letter  written  a few  weeks  after  his  return  to 


India,  relating  plans  for  the  future  work 

My  daughter  an  done  of  the  ladies  have 
been  systematically  visiting  the  pdras 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  recep- 
tion has  been  most  cordial.  The 
women  are  most  anxious  to  listen,  and 
insist  upon  them  coming  back  any  day 
— every  day.  This  has  been  the  case 
in  the  Muchipara,  Gwalap&ra,  Mah&- 
prabhapara  and  Paikp&ra,  which  have 
keen  visited.  The  population  of  the 
Paikp&ra  is  Mohammedan,  as  is  also 

K 


of  himself  and  family,  writes  : — 

that  of  a village,  Joygopalpar,  which  is 
not  far  off.  At  the  former  Jessy  had 
about  fifty-six  women,  at  Joygopalpar 
about  forty,  all  most  attentive  listeners, 
and  all  cla  mour  ing  for  the  ladies  to  come 
back  and  teach  them.  Verily  the  door 
here  is  wide  open,  and  the  people  are 
willing  to  hear.  What  more  do  we 
want  P Access  is  all  that  we  can  expect : 
opportunities  to  sow,  and  those  we 
have  in  abundance.  I have  no  doubt 
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-that  the  prospect  of  medical  aid  opens 
many  a door,  but  this  of  course  is  just 
one  of  the  objects  of  providing  such 
aid  ; and  if  doors  are  opened  that  wa}r, 
is  not  that  the  very  object  we  are 
aiming  at  ? The  Babus  are  very 
friendly  and  very  civil ; I have  had 
one  meeting  at  the  house,  and  shall 
have  another  on  Wednesday.  I have 
offered  visits  of  the  ladies  to  any 
zenana  ladies  who  may  wish  to  see 
them,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  religion  and  religions  conversation 
is  not  to  be  forbidden.  If  the  offer  is 
accepted,  well  and  good ; we  shall  go 
into  the  zenana  with  pleasure — if  not, 
we  shall  take  to  the  villages,  where  the 
common  people  hear  so  gladly.  I 
shall  get  to  know  the  Babus  by-and- 
by  in  the  hot  weather.  The  walk  by 
the  bank  here  will  be  pleasant,  and 
they  will  be  welcome  any  evening ; but 
I see  more  and  more  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  without  direct  per- 
sonal interviews.  Lectures,  &c.,  are 

Punjab  . 


all  very  well  in  a way,  but  personal 
following  up  is  essentia1.  Altogether 
we  have  the  very  greatest  reason  for 
thankfulness  at  the  cordial  reception 
which  ha9  been  accorded  us,  and  from 
January  1st  we  shall  go  steadily 
through  all  the  villages  in  the  vicinity. 
The  news  of  our  being  in  one  village 
reaches  to  the  next,  and  thus  we  shall 
make  each  village  pave  the  way  for  a 
visit  to  its  neighbour.  What  the  result 
may  be,  is  not  with  U9.  “ In  due  time 

ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not,”  and  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  faint  in 
sowing.  The  due  time  for  reaping  will 
come  when  He  wills.  If  people  at 
home  would  only  cease  praying  for  an 
open  door,  and  come  out  and  enter 
through  the  door  which  is  wide  open  ! 
These  prayers  for  a door  being  opened, 
when  it  is  open,  are  nothing  but  dis- 
trust. How  do  they  expect  tnem  to  be 
answered,  when  God  has  already  opened 
the  door  ? “ Wherefore  criest  thou  unto 
Me  ? Bid  the  people  go  forward.” 

d Sindh. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  Knowles,  Dr.  J.  0.  Summerhayes,  Dr.  W.  F.  Adams, 
the  Misses  M.  and  M.  J.  Farthing,  and  Miss  L.  A.  H.  Currie  reached  Karachi 
early  in  December. 

The  Bishop  of  Lahore  admitted  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  Native  medical 
missionary  at  Tank  (an  outpost  beyond  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  for  work  among  the 
Afghans)  to  priest’s  orders  on  Sunday,  December  17th.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy,  of  the  Cambridge  Delhi  Mission.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams had  been  twenty  years  in  deacon’s  orders,  having  been  ordained  deacon 
by  Bishop  Milman  in  1873. 


Western  India. 

The  Rev.  Ruttonji  Nowroji,  who  sailed  with  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dixon  in  October, 


writes  thus  of  the  voyage  out,  and  of  his 
We  turned  the  Oriental  into  a 
missionary  ship ! At  10  a.m.  we  had 
morning  service.  After  breakfast  we 
met  for  prayer  according  to  the  C.M.S. 
Cycle  of  Prayer.  At  3 p.m.  we  had 
Bible-reading.  At  8 p.m.  we  sang 
hymns  and  gave  short  addresses.  One 
or  two  told  us  how  much  they  were 
benefited.  We  had  some  opponents 
also  ; one  man  who  was  an  Unitarian, 
roughly  and  rudely  discussed  with  me 
in  the  presence  of  a large  circle  of  at- 
tentive listeners,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  hold  his  ground.  He  used  to  listen, 
and  we  parted  as  friends  ! We  had 
some  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  who 
often  met  to  discuss  with  me.  We 
have  prayerfully  sown  the  precious 
Seed  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  look  for  His  Spirit’s  blessing  to 
make  it  grow. 


welcome  back  to  Aurangabad: — 

I cannot  give  you  any  correct  idea 
of  the  grand,  princely  reception  that 
the  people  of  Aurangabad  gave  me. 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  and  Par- 
sees  subscribed  largely  for  illuminations 
and  fireworks.  They  placed  me  in  a 
grand  carriage  with  my  three  daughters. 
A procession  was  formed  and  band 
was  playing.  In  my  compound  all  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  the  station  in 
their  uniform,  with  hundreds  of  leading 
Natives,  were  standing  to  welcome  me. 
A written  address  of  several  pages 
was  read.  The  Cantonment  Magis- 
trate was  in  the  chair.  The  officer 
commanding  the  station  made  a speech 
in  English  and  Urdu.  All  this  tended 
to  make  a small  man  appear  smaller. 
But  I transfer  all  such  honour  to  my 
Divine  Master,  to  whom  all  honour 
rightly  belongs. 
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A local  paper  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Nowroji’s  reception 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton ji  Nowroji,  the 
veteran  missionary  in  charge  of  the 
local  Church  Missionary  Society,  having 
proceeded  to  England  at  the  request  of 
the  Home  Committee  of  the  C.M.S* 
some  eight  months  ago,  returned  to 
Aurangabad  on  the  evening  of  the 
17fch  ultimo,  when  he  received  a hearty 
reception,  which  was  characteristic  as 
it  was  unique — for  instead  of  the  re- 
ception being  confined  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  every  one  other 
than  Christians  ^who  knew  Mr.  Rut- 
tonji  vied  with  each  other  to  do  honour 
to  the  occasion.  The  consequence  was 
that  long  before  the  time  appointed 
there  was  not  a single  seat  available, 
having  been  occupied  by  the  ladies  and 
officers  of  the  Garrison  and  other  big 
folks  who  were  invited,  while  the  motley 
crowd  thronged  round  the  seats. 

The  road  leading  up  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Mission  compound  was  illu- 
minated with  numerous  buttees  and 
decorated  with  flags,  flowers,  and 
suitable  texts.  A large  number  of 
Christians  and  some  of  Mr.  Ruttonji’s 
friends  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Padegaon,  a distance  of  a 
mile  and  half,  to  escort  the  reverend 
gentleman.  A full  band  and  an  open 


carriage  and  pair  were  sent  to  receive 
him.  After  a short  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  pastor,  in  the  open-air 
at  the  village  of  Padegaon,  the  pro- 
cession proceeded,  having  Mr.  Ruttonji 
and  three  Misses  Ruttonji  in  open 
carriage,  with  a band  playing  at  snort 
intervals,  and  with  an  occasional  display 
of  fireworks.  By  the  time  the  pro- 
cession reached  near  the  entrance  of 
the  reception,  the  crowd  thronged  and 
filled  the  Mission  compound.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Ruttonji  alighted  from  the 
carriage,  he  was  received  by  Captain 
C.  Chamier,  the  Cantonment  Magistrate, 
and  introduced  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  assembled  to  welcome  him. 

As  soon  as  the  usual  greetings  were 
over,  a thanksgiving  hymn  was  sung 
and  a prayer  was  ottered  in  English  by 
Captain  C.  Chamier,  the  chairman, 
followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lucas,  C.M.8., 
in  Marathi.  After  t^is  Captain  Cha- 
mier, according  to  the  programme, 
asked  Mr.  S.  B.  Joseph,  of  the  Auran- 
gabad High  School,  to  read  the  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  C.M.S. 
Christians.  Mr.  Joseph  then  stepped 
forward  and  read  an  address  in  English, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over  for 
want  of  space. 


Travancore. 

In  our  October  number  we  recorded  the  death  of  Mar  Athanasius,  head  of  the 
Reforming  party  in  the  Syrian  Church.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bishop  gives  in  the 
Travancore  Diocesan  Record  the  following  account  of  the  funeral : — 


I was  at  Puwattur  in  the  early  part 
of  August,  for  settling  the  accounts  of 
the  Puwattfir  pastorate  for  the  preced- 
ing month.  Puwattfir  is  on  the  Ranee 
river,  about  two  miles  below  Maramina, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Metran  Mar  Atha- 
nasius, and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Reforming  party  in  the  Syrian  Church. 
It  was  while  I was  here  that  Mar 
Athanasius  was  called  to  his  rest  very 
suddenly.  He  was  staying  in  his 
cousin’s  house  at  a place  called  Netam- 
pray&ra,  not  far  from  M&r&mina,  and 
was  undergoing  the  oil  treatment  or 
massage,  when  one  evening  while  taking 
his  food  he  was  seized  with  a stroke  of 
apoplexy;  one  side  was  completely 
paralysed,  he  never  spoke  again,  and 
was  apparently  unconscious.  He  lin- 
gered for  a week,  and  expired  Thurs- 
day night,  August  10th.  He  had  been 
consecrated  for  twenty- five  years,  first 
as  a coadjutor  with  his  late  uncle,  and 
he  resided  with  him  in  the  old  Syrian 


College  at  Cottayam  ; but  for  the  last 
ten  years  he  was  an  independent 
Metran,  and  head  of  the  Reforming 
party.  He  was,  I believe,  educated  in 
the  F.C.M.  College,  Madras,  and  spoke 
English  fluently.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  somewhat  saddened  by 
ecclesiastical  disputes  and  divisions. 
He  was  only  fifty-seven  years  of  age- 
His  decease  was  so  unexpected  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a suc- 
cessor. The  funeral  took  place  on 
Saturday,  August  12th,  at  Maramina. 
I,  of  course,  attended  as  a token  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
Metran,  and  as  a mark  of  sympathy 
with  his  family  and  with  the  ancient 
Syrian  Church.  The  Rev.  C.  Itty, 
C.M.S.  Native  pastor,  accompanied  me. 
We  thus  represented  the  C.M.S.  and 
the  Bishop  and  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Travancore. 

We  were  received  at  the  house  by 
the  three  brothers  of  the  late  Metran, 
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one  being  the  Bev.  Dettusa  (Titus) 
Cattanar.  We  were  conducted  to  a 
seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  large  Syrian 
Church, at  the  west  end,  which  is  fitted 
np  as  a church-room.  The  church  is  no 
exception  to  the  usual  style  of  Syrian 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a porch,  a 
long  nave,  and  raised  chancel.  But 
two  altars  have  been  removed ; only 
one  remains.  There  are  no  masses  for 
the  dead  in  the  church.  On  the  chancel 
wall  and  over  the  altar  were  texts  of 
Scripture  in  Malay alam  : im  Redeem 

the  time/*  “The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ, 
God’s  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,” 
and  “ God  commended  His  love  to  us 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us.”  The  church  was 
thronged  with  worshippers.  Morning 
prayers  were  going  on  in  the  verna- 
cular. In  the  centre  of  the  church, 
qeated  in  an  armchair,  was  the  body  of 
the  deceased  Metran,  dressed  in  his 
robes,  with  crozietnnd  mitre,  lamps  and 
^cense  burning  before  him.  One  could 
hardly  realise  it  was  a corpse,  it  looked 
so  lifelike.  The  funeral  service  proper 
did  not  commence  till  10  a.m.,  and 
lasted  till  1.30.  It  was  nearly  all  in 
Malayalam.  A few  Syriac  prayers  only 
were  chanted.  There  were  about  sixty 
Cattanars  or  priests  present,  who  took 
part  in  the  service.  The  leader  was 
the  Rev.  K.  Thomas  (Vicar-general),  of 
Tiruwella,  or  the  Kowdr  Achen,  as  he  is 
familiarly  called  from  his  family  name. 
The  Rev.  Philipposa  Malpan  from 
Ayrtir,  and  his  son,  also  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cattanar  from  Chenganfir,  took  pro- 
minent parts  in  the  service.  The  chief 
mourners  were  the  Rev.  Dettusa  Cat- 
tanar and  his  brothers.  Many  very 
appropriate  lessons  were  read  by  dif- 
ferent Cattanars,  such  as, 11  The  account 
of  the  death  of  Aaron,”  Num.  xx., 
“ The  funeral  of  Jacob,”  Gen.  1.,  J ob  vii., 
“The  parable  of  the  talents,”  St. 
Matt.  xxv.  (14 — 31).  One  peculiar  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  carrying  the  corpse 
round  the  church  by  some  of  the  atten- 
dant Cattaoars,  during  which  prayers 
were  chanted.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  body  was  taken  out  into  the  church- 
yard, many  of  the  people  weeping,  and 
the  women  sobbing  aloud.  The  church- 
yard was  crowded.  Many  lads  had 
climbed  tSe  trees,  and  some  stood  on 
the  churchyard  wall.  A grave  about 
eight  feet  square  and  deep  had  been 
prepared,  and  was  lined  with  stones, 
next  to  the  tomb  of  the  late  Metran. 
The  body  was  deposited  in  the  same 


sitting  posture  with  the  chair,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  dust  by  the  Cattanars. 
Formerly  Metrans  were  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  but  now  a. 
better  practice  prevails,  and  they  are 
buried  outside,  but  near  the  church* 
At  M&raminu  there  is  a cemetery 
beyond  the  churchyard,  where  ordinary 
people  are  buried.  It  is  said  that  only 
a Metran  should  bury  a Metran.  Up 
to  the  last  moment  it  was  hoped  that 
two  friendly  Metrans  who  occupy  an 
unique  and  independent  position  at  a. 
place  called  “ Aneura,”  near  Kunnam- 
kulam,  would  have  arrived  in  time  for 
the  funeral,  but  they  came  only  some 
days  later.  After  the  corpse  was 
deposited  in  the  tomb  the  people  went 
back  into  the  church,  and  an  eloquent 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  K. 
Thomas  on  1 Cor.  xv.  55.  This  was 
followed  by  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cattanar,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  reformation  movement  which  had 
been  going  on  in  Maramina  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  had  been  fostered 
by  the  late  Metran  and  his  predecessor. 
The  Rev.  Philipposa  (junior)  Cattanar 
said  a few  words  about  the  Syrian 
Evangelization  Society,  of  which  he 
was  secretary,  which  was  heartily 
patronised  and  encouraged  by  the  de- 
ceased Metran. 

After  the  service  was  over  we  shook 
hands  with  the  principal  Cattanars, 
and  promised  to  pray  for  them  in  this- 
crisis,  that  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
a successor  wise  steps  may  be  taken. 
They  propose  shortly  to  hold  a council 
at  Neranam,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
churches,  and  to  elect  a successor  to 
the  late  Mar  Athanasius.  The  Aneura 
Metrans  will  be  present  to  consecrate 
the  Cattanar  who  shall  be  chosen  for 
this  high  office.  It  i3  said  that  the 
Rev.  Dettusa  Cattanar  will  be  asked  to 
succeed  his  brother,  as  he  is  an  able  and 
amiable  man,  and  is  very  much  liked 
by  the  people.  Before  we  left  Maru- 
mi na  the  mourners  begged  U9  to  rest 
a little  and  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ment. They  most  kindly  made  some 
tea  for  us.  It  was  a picturesque  sight 
to  see  all  the  Cattanars,  with  their 
snow-white  cassocks  and  red  handker- 
chief over  the  left  shoulder,  seated  in  a 
row  along  the  verandah,  with  plantain- 
leaves  before  them,  waiting  for  their 
midday  meal,  which  I am  sure  they 
roust  have  needed  after  the  long  and 
exhausting  service  which  they  had 
conducted. 
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Ceylon. 

The  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Liesching,  and  Misses  H.  Heaney,  B.  M.  Josolyne,  and 
M.  Saul  arrived  at  Colombo  on  November  23rd.  Misses  Heaney  and  Saul 
proceeded  to  Jaffna,  and  Miss  Josolyne  to  Dodanduwa,  near  Baddegama,  where 
Miss  H.  P.  Phillips  resides. 

The  Ceylon  localized  Gleaner  gives  the  following  account  of  a public  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Colombo  in  December,  to  promote  restrictions  on  the  import 
and  sale  of  opium  and  bhang  in  Ceylon 


A well-attended  and  representative 
meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
instant,  at  the  Public  Hall,  to  protest 
against  the  unrestricted  sale  of  opium 
and  bhang  in  any  quantity  at  native 
shops  licensed  by  Government,  and  to 
call  for  the  application  of  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  these  drugs  similar  to 
those  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  exceptions  allowed  in  the 
recent  legislation  for  Burmah,  by  which 
regular  opium-smokers  may,  on  regis- 
tration, be  supplied  from  the  Civil 
Medical  Department.  Mr.  John  Fer- 
guson, who  presided,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  using  opium 
and  bhang  had  been  introduced  into 
Ceylon  by  immigrants  from  China  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  that  now 
is  the  time  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud 
before  it  lay  too  firm  hold  upon  the 
Natives  of  Ceylon. 

The  various  missionary  bodies  were  re- 
presented on  the  platform  by  the  Revs. 
Waldock  (Baptist),  Hillard  (Wesleyan), 
and  A.  E.  Dibben  (C.M.S.),  and  by 
Major  Jaja  Veera  (Salvation  Army), 


and  supported  by  other  ministers,  Ac., 
of  the  various  denominations. 

The  Buddhists  mustered  strongly, 
being  represented  by  the  high-prieat 
Sumangala  (who  proposed  a resolution) 
and  five  other  principal  priests.  The 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  communities 
were  also  well  represented.  The  utmost 
unanimity  prevailed,  and  it  was  a re- 
markable sight  to  witness  a large  body 
of  men  and  women  who  held  snch 
totally  divergent  opinions  on  religious 
and  many  other  subjects  literally 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  opium 
traffic  and  in  petitioning  that  the  sale 
of  this  noxious  drug  might  be  so 
hedged  around  with  restrictions  that 
the  Natives  of  Ceylon  might  not  ba 
placed  in  danger  of  coming  under  its 
seductive  and  baneful  influences. 

A large  and  representative  com- 
mittee was  chosen  to  promote  a petition 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislative 
Council  on  the  subject.  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  may  be  gained,  and  that  be- 
fore further  mischief  is  done. 


South  China. 

Bishop  Bnrdon  visited  Fnh-Kien  in  November,  and  made  a confirmation  tour 
to  Lieng-Kong,  Lo-Ngwong,  Ning-Taik  and  Fuh-Ning.  The  Rev.  J.  Martin,, 
who  accompanied  the  Bishop,  writes : “ Both  the  Bishop  and  I were  most 
thankful  for  what  we  saw  and  heard.  The  Bishop  was  especially  pleased  with 
Fuh-Ning.  He  told  us  he  could  hardly  remember  when  ho  enjoyed  Chinese 
services  so  much.  There  were  not  many  confirmation  candidates  in  either  of  these 
places  [Fuh-Ning  and  Ning-Taik  P],  but  among  the  number  were  men  and  women 
who  had  undergone  no  little  persecution  for  their  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Fuh-Kien  Missionaries  took  place  in  November  at 
Fnh-Chow,  followed  by  a Conference  of  the  Native  agents  and  meetings  of  the 
Provincial  Church  Council.  The  Bishop  presided  at  the  devotional  meetings  of 
the  Conference.  Several  of  the  brethren  mention  in  their  letters  the  happy, 
united  spirit  which  characterised  all  the  proceedings. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  the  Rev.  W. 
Banister  will  take  the  Principalship  of  the  Theological  Cullege  in  succession  to 
the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd,  on  his  way  home  for  furlough,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart 
will  assume  charge  of  the  work  in  the  Ku-Cheng  and  Ping-Nang  districts,  residing 
at  Ku-Cheug.  We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Rigg  has  been  invalided  home  on 
account  of  ill-health. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Conversion  of  India,  from  Pantjsnus  to  the  Present  Time,  a.d. 

193 — 1893.  By  George  Smith,  C .I.E.,  LL.D.  London : John  Murray . 
OST  welcome  always  is  the  biographer  of  Alexander  Duff,  John 
Wilson,  William  Carey,  Stephen  Hislop,  and  A.  N.  Somerville; 
the  author  also  of  the  latest  Memoir  of  Henry  Martyn,  and,  in 
the  Short  But  or y of  Christian  Missions,  of  the  best  handbook 
existing  (though  not  a perfect  one)  on  the  whole  subject.  Dr. 
George  Smith’s  books  are  a succession  of  valuable  gifts  to  the  Church  of 
Christ ; and  this  new  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all.  We  hope 
very  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  ample  space  in  the  Intelligencer  for  an  extended 
review  of  it ; but  we  lose  no  time,  meanwhile,  in  introducing  it  briefly  to  oui 
readers. 

The  work  consists  of  ten  lectures — or  rather  essays  to  be  condensed  into 
lectures — prepared  in  connexion  with  what  is  known  as  the  Graves  Missionary 
Lectureship.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson’s  The  Bivine  Enterprise  of  Missions,  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon’s  The  Holy  Spirit  in  Missions , belong  to  the  same  series, 
and  were  delivered  in  1891  and  1892  respectively.  Dr.  G.  Smith’s  course 
belongs  to  1893.  Wo  call  his  ten  chapters  essays  to  be  condensed  into 
lectures,  becauso  they  are  far  fuller  and  more  detailed  than  any  ordinary 
lectures  can  be ; and  the  book  is  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  those  of  Dr. 
Pierson  and  Dr.  Gordon. 

Dr.  G.  Smith  uses  the  term  “ Conversion  of  India  ” in  the  same  sense  as 
Dean  Meiivale  uses  “ Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  and  “ of  the  Northern 
Nations”;  the  word  " conversion  ” denoting,  not  the  spiritual  conversion  of 
individuals,  but  the  conversion  of  nations  to  the  general  profession  of 
Christianity.  Not  that  Dr.  Smith  ignores  the  higher  meaning  of  the  word  by 
any  means ; but  in  this  volume  his  subject  is  not  the  gathering  out  of  an 
elect  Church  of  Indian  believers,  but  the  subjugation  of  the  Indian  people  to 
Christ’s  religion,  in  the  same  sense  as  England  and  Germany  and  America  are 
subjugated.  Although  in  our  judgment  the  former  and  not  the  latter  is  tho 
direct  and  grand  object  of  Missions  as  foreshadowed  in  the  New  Testament, 
yet  it  has  pleased  God  to  effect  the  latter  object  in  the  course  of  the  world’s 
history,  and  wo  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  may  not  be  His  design  to  do  so 
again,  if  the  Lord’s  Coming  is  delayed. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  just  enumerate  tho  titles  of  the  chapters.  (1) 
Introduction  ; (2)  The  Greek  Attempt ; (3)  The  Roman  Attempt ; (4)  The  Dutch 
Attempt;  (5)  Tho  East  India  Company’s  Work  of  Preparation;  (6)  Great 
Britain’s  Attempt  ; (7)  The  United  States  of  America’s  Co-operation ; (8) 
Methods  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  to  India ; (9)  The  Results  of  Christian 
Missions  in  India ; (10)  The  Prospects  of  the  Conversion  of  India.  Every  one 
of  these  chapters  teems  with  facts  of  the  deepest  interest ; no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  make  tho  work  as  complete  as  possible  within  its  range ; 
authorities  of  all  sorts  are  constantly  referred  to  for  further  information  ; and 
the  whole  is  welded  together  with  the  practised  pen  of  an  accomplished 
litterateur  who  is  master  of  his  subject.  The  Intelligencer  will  have  more  to 
say  about  this  brilliant  piece  of  work  by-and-by.  These  few  lines  will  suffice 
to  send  many  of  our  readers  to  the  book  itself. 

Uganda.  Ein  Blatt  aus  der  Geschichte  der  evangelischen  Mission 
und  der  Kolonialpolitik  in  Centrilafrika.  By  Julius  Richter. 
C.  BirtelsmamuGutersloh . 

This  volume,  to  which  Dr.  Wamock  has  contributed  a preface,  contains 
the  history  of  the  Protestant  Mission  in  Uganda,  and  of  thi  political 
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occurrences  which  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  brought  that  country 
prominently  before  the  public,  down  to  the  sending  out  of  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  by  the  British  Government.  Besides  the  publications  of  the  C.M.S., 
and  other  books  of  a.  purely  missionary  character,  the  author  has  consulted 
the  writings  of  Stanley,  Junker,  Casati,  Felkin  and  Wilson,  and,  in  fact,  every 
possible  source  of  information  on  the  subject.  The  story  is  told  clearly, 
graphically,  and  with  just  appreciation  of  the  work  which  has  transformed  a 
Heathen  land  into  a Christian  state.  The  account  of  the  difficulties  between 
the  “French”  and  “English”  parties,  of  the  outbreak  in  January,  1892, 
and  of  the  action  of  Captain  Lugard,  is  given  with  careful  accuracy  and 
impartiality,  and  the  author  shows  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  situation.  We  trust  it  may  bo  the 
means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  many  hitherto  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  actual  facts.  The  book  is  a valuable  contribution  to  missionary  literature. 

Cdinese  Central  Asia  : A Ride  to  Little  Tibet.  By  Henry  Lansdell, 

D.D.,  Author  of  t(  Through  Siberia ,”  " Russian  Central  Asia,”  <Jv.,  <J*c. 

2 v ols.  London  : Sampson  Low , 1893. 

Ii*  the  new  C.M.S.  Cycle  of  Prayer,  among  the  countries  hitherto  un- 
mentioned  will  be  found  that  of  Tibet.  Into  this  strange  and  mysterious 
region  comparatively  few  Europeans  have  entered.  The  first  was  a friar, 
Odoric  of  Pordenone.  He  passed  through  the  country  about  1328  on  his 
return  from  Cathay.  One  of  the  last  was  the  well-known  traveller,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Lansdell,  of  Blackheath,  the  result  of  whose  journey  is  now  before 
us.  These  two  goodly  volumes  are  the  record  of  an  expedition  which  the 
writer  says  was  by  far  the  hardest  he  has  known.  The  object,  however, 
which  took  him  thither  was  the  same  which  impelled  his  arduous  progress 
through  Siberia,  and  gave  him  courage  to  penetrate  Russian  Central  Asia. 
That  object,  as  expressed  in  Dr.  Lansdell’s  book,  in  its  Dedicatory  Letter  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  was  " to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God.” 

Indeed,  the  author’s  main  idea  was  to  “ spy  out  the  land  ” for  missionary 
purposes.  If,  however,  in  reading  the  book,  the  lover  of  missionary  informa- 
tion should  think  that  the  Doctor  did  little  work  of  a missionary  kind  himself, 
he  would  remind  him  that  as  a preacher  he  was  almost  dumb.  As  a distributor 
of  literature  he  had  not  the  proper  translations  ; whilst  as  a pioneer  his  chief 
task  was  to  observo^whafc  openings  could  be  made  for  qualified  evangelists  to 
follow.  Nevertheless  he  managed  to  hold  altogether  ninety-three  religious 
services.  Thirty-one  prisons  were  seen  in  twenty-nine  towns.  Scriptures  in 
eleven  languages  were  distributed  in  five  countries.  No  less  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  Mission  stations  and  four  hundred  missionaries  were  visited  in  one 
hundred  and  ten  localities. 

The  severe  critic  may  perhaps  say  that  that  extreme  delicacy  of  “finish” 
which  is  always  so  marked  a characteristic  of  Dr.  Lansdell’s  productions 
appears  to  be  somewhat  lacking  in  the  get-up  of  this  his  last  work.  But  in 
matters  of  scholarly  detail  none  of  this  author’s  well-known  skill  is  wanting. 
The  literary  student  will  be  delighted  with  the  carefully-arranged  appendices ; 
whilst  both  literary  student  and  missionary  enthusiast  will  find  in  an  almost 
perfect  index  all  that  each  requires.  The  book  will,  without  doubt,  find  its 
way  into  every  library,  missionary  or  otherwise,  as  a standard  work  on  the 
country  of  Tibet. 

In  that  secluded  country  the  principal  form  of  religion  is  Lamaism.  Lama- 
ism  is  a corrupt  form  of  Buddhism,  and  was  first  introducod  in  the  seventh 
century.  In  the  fourteenth  there  appeared  in  Lassa,  the  capital,  a reformer. 
His  followers  afterwards  became  so  powerful  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
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acknowledged  the  pre-eminence  of  two  of  their  leaders.  One  of  these,  the 
Pantshen  Lama,  presided  as  “abbot”  at  Tashi  Lunpo.  The  other,  tbo  Dalai 
Lama,  was  abbot  of  Lassa.  To  the  present  successor  of  the  Dalai  Lama  it 
was  that  Dr.  Lansdell  hoped  to  carry  a letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury— “ the  chief  English  Lama.”  The  Doctor  has  given  a full  account  of 
his  attempt,  which,  however,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  designate  as  “ a 
successful  failure.”  But  though  it  was  unsuccessful  the  attempt  had  been 
made  in  his  Master’s  Name.  He  had  tried  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Lassa,  a 
city  wherein  no  living  European  had  set  foot.  He  was  a pioneer  in  the  land 
of  Tibet,  where  there  was  not  a single  missionary  of  any  denomination  whatever. 
To  this  fact-^that  the  ground  is  occupied  by  no  Christian  Society — the 
author  constantly  calls  attention.  And  with  regard  to  Chinese  Turkestan  he 
asks  why  that  country,  gained  for  Buddha,  and  conquered  for  Mohammed, 
should  not  be  won  again  for  Christ  1 Missionary  work  there  is  quite  feasible. 
Mohammedanism  is,  the  Doctor  says,  “shaky.”  The  rulers  are  neutral. 
The  climate  is  salubrious.  Provisions  are  cheap.  It  is  true,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  access.  But  this  difficulty,  like  every  other,  is  to  be  overcome 
by  the  help  of  the  Lord.  When  a Mission  becomes  established  there  will  be 
almost  a necessity  that  some  of  its  members  should  be  women.  The  recent 
near  approach  of  Miss  Annie  Taylor  to  the  capital  of  Tibet  and  her  forth- 
coming enterprise  in  that  country,  is  interesting  in  this  connexion.  Dr.  Lansdell 
met  her  at  Darjeeling,  where  she  was  studying  Tibetan. 

Looking  at  the  various  classes  of  workers  who  should  go  to  Chinese 
Turkestan,  the  author  thinks  that  medical  missionaries  should  be  the  first, 
whether  they  establish  hospitals  or  not.  These  should  certainly  be  followed 
by  translators.  Operations  could  be  extended  from  Yarkand,  successively  to 
Aksu,  Kashgar,  and  Khotan. 

To  conclude — Tibet,  Nepal,  Bhotan,  and  (perhaps)  Chinese  Turkestan  were 
found  to  be  without  Christian  missionaries.  Missionaries  (especially  medical), 
translators,  and  Bible  colporteurs 'should  be  set  to  work  at  once  in  Chinese 
Turkestan.  Into  Tibet  itself,  Bhotan,  and  Nepal,  no  opening  is  seen  at 
present. 

But  the  eye  of  faith  is  ever  open.  Here,  then,  is  another  fervent  cause  for 
prayer — that  these  kingdoms  of  Central  Asia  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord.  Here,  then,  is  another  holy  ambition  for  believers  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — to  include  within  the  nations  to  which  His  Gospel  has  been  preached 
the  kingdom  of  Tibet.  . P. 


Twilight  Breams , by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  (Macmillan  and  Co.),  is  a delightful 
collection  of  little  poetical  essays  in  prose ; only  “ essays  ” is  not  the  right  word 
to  nee— rather  “sketches” — or,  indeed,  “dreams”  is  perhaps  the  best  word  to 
apply  to  them.  Not  that  they  are  “ dreamy.”  On  the  contrary,  they  convey 
plain,  practical  teaching,  only  in  a highly  poetical  form.  “The  Angel  of  the 
Beautiful,”  “ Old  Adam,”  and  “ A Little  Child  shall  Lead  them,”  are  especially 
striking. 

The  Story  of  the  Judges , by  the  Rev.  J.  Wycliffe  Gedge  (Cassell  and  Co.),  is  a 
revival  of  the  old  style  of  “ Bible  Stories  ” popular  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  This 
is  a method  of  interesting  the  young  in  Scripture  history  which  we  entirely 
believe  in,  and  we  wish  it  were  more  generally  used  now.  Mr.  Gedge’s  “ stories  ” 
of  Gideon  and  Barak,  Samson,  and  the  other  judges  (none  are  omitted)  are 
faithful  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  attractively  told,  and  with 
-the  practical  lessons  deftly  applied.  The  illustrations,  too,  are  good. 

The  Christ- Controlled  Life , by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Moore  (J.  Nisbet  and  Co.),  is 
an  edifying  and  helpful  book  on  sanctification.  The  motto  on  the  title-page  is 
Bishop  Ken’s  verse  beginning,  “ Direct,  control,  suggest  this  day  ” ; and  the  line 
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taken  is  thus  indicated  in  the  preface : — “ Not  self-control,  but  Christ-control. 
Pagan  ethics  can  teach  the  one,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  alone  can  give  the  other. 
‘ The  self-con  trolled  man,  the  «y  tcparrjs,1  says  Aristotle,  ‘ is  the  man  whom  we 
should  imitate.’  ‘The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,’  says  St  Paul,  is  the  real  iynpdreta, 
the  true  self  control,  Gal.  v.  23.”  Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
modern  teachers  on  the  subject  of  sanctification,  and  he  writes  both  in  the  well- 
balanced  language  of  Evangelical  theology,  and  with  the  intensity  of  experimental 
conviction. 

The  Resurrection  Glory , by  S.  S.  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a thoughtful  and  suggestive 
exposition  of  1 Cor.  xv.,  in  which  difficult  problems  are  handled  with  combined 
frankness  and  reverence. 

The  King’s  Table  of  Blessing , by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Hunt  (W.  Hunt  and  Co.),  is  a 
charming  little  book  for  communicants,  sound  in  teaching  and  spiritnal  in  tone. 

Glad  Tidings , by  Amy  M.  Palmer,  is  a collection  of  daily  texts,  daintily  printed 
* and  attractive,  bnt  with  no  publisher’s  name  upon  it. 

The  subjects  of  Miss  Headland’s  last  two  numbers  of  Brief  Sketches  of  C.M.S . 
Workers  are  T.  G.  Ragland  and  William  Oakley.  Readers  of  Archdeacon 
Perowne’s  excellent  biography  of  Ragland  are  not  now  numerous,  and  this 
attractive  sketch  of  a most  devoted  life  will,  we  hope,  have  a very  wide  circulation. 
Oakley  of  Ceylon  is  less  known,  notwithstanding  his  fifty  years*  unbroken 
< service,  and  Miss  Headland  has  diligently  collected  information  about  him 

and  produced  a most  interesting  narrative.. 

Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  sends  us  three  more  wonderfully 
beautiful  editions  of  the  Oxford  Bible,  printed  on  the  new  Oxford  India  paper, 
and  extraordinarily  light  and  handy,  even  with  the  admirable  “ Helps  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible  ” bound  op  with  them.  There  is  nothing  like  them,  either  for 
use  or  for  presents.  Also  a cheap  shilling  edition  of  the  “ Helps  ” alone.  It  is 
not  possible  to  pile  up  adjectives  enough  to  describe  these  triumphs  of  printing. 

And  again,  since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  in  type,  Mr.  Frowde  sends  us 
two  still  more  wonderful  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  viz.,  the  Brilliant  Text 
Bible , the  smallest  ever  produced,  1216  pages,  with  maps,  measuring  3J  X 24  X $ 
inches,  and  weighing,  in  limp  moroco,  2$  ounces  ! — and  the  Brilliant  Reference 
Bible , the  smallest  edition  with  references  ever  produced,  measuring  2$  x 2J  x J 
inches,  and  weighing  3^  ounces  ! 


NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

EDICAL  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad  has  just  published  its  annual 
list  of  fully  qualified  medical  missionaries  who  nold  British  degrees. 
They  number  185,  an  increase  of  twenty  in  the  year,  and  of  sixty 
since  1390.  The  C.M.S.  has  now  taken  the  lead  in  this  arm 
of  missionary  service,  for  it  has  27  doctors  in  its  ranks.  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  takes  the  second  place  with  26.  The  L.M.S.  comes  third 
with  18.  Then  follow  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  with  13 ; the 
TJ.P.  Church  of  Scotland  with  12;  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  with  9 ; 
the  China  Inland  with  8 ; the  S.P.G.  with  7 ; the  Z.B.M.M.  and  the  Baptists  with 
6 each  ; the  Wesleyans,  North  Africa  Mission,  and  the  Brethren  with  5 each;  the 
Universities’  Mission,  and  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  with  4 each ; the 
Irish  Presbyterians,  Fiiends,  and  London  Jews’  Society  with  3 each;  and 
eighteen  other  Societies  which  employ  21  medical  missionaries  between  them.  Of 
**  the  whole  number,  25  are  ladies.  The  lccal  distribution  of  these  missionaries  is 

interesting.  Sixty-one.go  to  China,  57  to  India,  33  to  Africa,  13  to  Palestine,  3 
each  to  Madagascar,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Constantinople,  2 to  Corea,  and 
one  each  to  N.-W.  America,  Brazil,  Arabia,  Persia,  Ceylon,  Java,  Siam,  France, 
and  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Baghdad.  Of  the  ladies,  18  go  to  India,  5 to 
China,  and  one  each  to  Ceylon  and  the  Corea.  The  distribution  will  strike  every - 
^ one  as  curiously  unequal.  The  inequality  becomes  more  striking  when  one  finds 

that  the  town  of  Tien-tsin  is  credited  with  four  medical  missionaries,  that  three 
each  are  said  to  be  stationed  at  Nagpur,  Madras,  Hankow,  Chin-chew,  and 
Ching-chow-fu,  and  that  23  ether  towns  have  2 each.  The  district  between  the 
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Chinde  month  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  further  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  has  no  less 
than  11  missionary  doctors  stationed  in  it. 

Of  course  no  account  is  taken  of  doctors  holding  Continental  or  American 
degrees,  nor  have  we  found  anywhere  any  computation  of  the  numbers  of  these 
latter. 


Every  year  brings  with  it  some  addition  to  the  number  of  our  missionary 
contemporaries,  or  6ome  improvement  in  their  quality.  Darkness  and  Light  is- 
the  name  of  a monthly  organ  of  a new  association  called  the  Ceylon  and 
Indian  General  Mission.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices  has  become  a quarto, 
and  has  been  rendered  more  attractive.  What  with  this  and  the  excellent 
threepenny  Work  and  Workers,  the  Wesleyan  Society  is  now  well  furnished  with 
magazines.  The  South  American  Missionary  Magazine  has  now  come  out  in  a* 
new  cover,  and  the  same  Society’s  Juvenile  Gift  is  also,  in  this,  the  Jubilee  year  of 
the  S.A.M.S  , putting  forth  new  efforts.  A healthy  spirit  of  emulation  between 
the  different  Societies  is  fast  relegating  the  old  style  of  magazine,  with  its 
ill-presented  letterpress  and  stale  woodcuts,  to  the  past. 


Dr.  Swanson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  is  dead.  He  was  ordained 
in  1860,  and  went  out  to  Amoy,  where  he  became  the  colleague  of  the  Revs. 
William  Chalmers  Bums  and  Carstair^  Douglas.  He  laboured  in  the  district  with 
much  success  for  more  than  twenty  years,  only  returning  when  it  became  evident 
if  his  life  was  to  be  spared  he  must  give  up  the  work.  Since  then  he  has  occupied 
a leading  position  among  English  Presbyterians.  He  has  served  as  Foreign 
Missionary  Secretary,  and  has  been  Moderator  of  their  Synod.  He  was  an  attached 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Bible  Society. 


Freedom  from  episcojiacy  does  not  carry  with  it  freedom  from  controversies  on 
Missionary  Church  government.  So  at  least  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
has  found.  It  has  of  late  been  agitated  by  a fierce  discussion  on  the  relation  of 
Indian  Native  ministers  to  the  Conference,  that  is,  the  governing  body  of  the 
denomination.  The  Triennial  Meeting  of  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  held  in 
Bombay  last  December,  recommended  the  formation  of  Provincial  Synods,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  merely  consultative  gatherings  which  have  hitherto  been  held, 
as  a step  towards  the  formation  of  a General  Conference  for  India  and  Ceylon. 
We  referred  to  this  recommendation  in  the  April  Intelligencer.  Into  this  scheme 
there  somehow  crept  a proposal  emanating  first  from  a Committee  of  the  English 
Conference  in  1891,  that  the  Provincial  Synods  should  be  courts  of  final  appeal  for 
Native  ministers.  At  present  they  have  an  appeal  from  the  District  Synod  and  the 
Missionary  Committee  to  the  General  Conference  in  cases  of  discipline.  This 
proposal  was  added  to  the  scheme  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  features  of  the 
present  system.  Appeals  from  abroad  are  attended  with  great  expense  and 
difficulty,  even  where  legal  apparatus  exists  in  perfection.  Naturally,  the 
General  Conference,  a parliament  rather  than  a court  of  justice,  able  to  give  but 
little  time  instead  of  prolonged  hearing,  and  to  a great  extent  devoid  of  special 
legal  or  local  knowledge,  lies  under  great  disadvantages  in  this  branch  of  its 
work.  The  change  was,  therefore,  at  least  well  worth  calm  and  impartial  con- 
sideration. However,  as  commonly  happens,  a misunderstanding  has  arisen. 
The  question  of  Native  ministers*  appeals  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only  function  of  the  proposed  Provincial  Synods.  Strong  language 
about  “ disfranchising  the  Native  ministers  ” and  “ Brahminisiug  the  mis- 
sionaries *’  has  been  used  in  more  or  loss  partisan  publications.  In  the  meantime 
the  missionaries  at  home  speak  with  infinite  patience.  The  Rev.  J.  Hudson,  in 
Work  and  Workers,  declares  that  they  have  no  wish  to  stand  by  the  proposed 
system  of  appeals  if  the  Native  brethren  are  opposed  to  it,  or  if  it  is  against  the 
wishes  of  any  considerable  minority  of  ministers  at  home,  or  if  it  should  be  a bar 
to  their  union  with  Ceylon. 


Some  months  ago  we  mentioned  in  these  pages  that  an  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Societv.  There 
now  seems  to  be  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Baptists  to  assume  an  independent 
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position.  When  the  rupture  with  the  Bible  Society  took  place  long  ago,  a Baptist 
Bible  Translation  Society  was  formed  to  supply  versions  of  the  Bible  in  which 
the  word  “ baptize 99  should  be  rendered  by  the  Native  word  for  “immerse.”  At 
first  this  Translation  Society  was  well  supported,  but  latterly  it9  expenses  have 
been  largely  met  from  the  funds  of  the  B.M.S.  There  seems  to  be  a strong 
feeling  tnat,  instead  of  supporting  the  Bible  Society,  Baptists  should  cherish  their 
own  Society.  “As  help  for  our  Indian  versions,”  the  Missionary  Herald  says, 
“ can  only  be  had  from  the  Bible  Society  on  conlition  that  the  Native  words  for 
‘immerse*  shall  be  expunged  and  the  Greek  word  * baptize  ’ shall  be  inserted  in 
their  stead,  we  venture  to  think  that  all  real  Baptists  will  wish  the  Translation 
Society  to  continue  its  work  until  more  reasonable  and  Scriptural  terms  are 
offered.**  

A link  with  the  past  has  been  broken  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  Drnm- 
mond,  one  of  Livingstone’s  friends.  lie  laboured  in  Samoa,  under  the  L.M.S., 
from  1839  to  1872,  coming  home  only  once  for  furlough. 


The  Zambesi  Industrial  Mission  is  attempting  to  free  the  slaves  of  Angoniland 
without  encouraging  the  slave-trade  by  purchasing  them.  The  leader,  Mr.  Booth, 
proposes  to  lend  the  slaves  enough  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  to  give  them 
work  on  the  coffee-plantations  of  Mount  Michiru  and  the  other  stations  of  the 
Mission,  until  they  have  repaid  their  purchase- money.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
f anguine  about  the  ultimate  utility  of  this  policy.  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  the 
Commissioner,  appears  to  have  expressed  a modified  approval  of  the  plan,  but  has 
warned  the  Mission  that  “ sums  advanced  to  Natives  on  credit  are  not  recoverable 
in  our  courts,  and  you  would  have  no  hold  whatever  on  the  people  whom  you  do 
aid  to  redeem  themselves.’’  The  Mission  seems  to  have  raised  a prejudice  against 
itself  by  planting  its  chief  settlement  within  six  miles  of  Blantyre,  and  in  some 
other  ways.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  Mission  seem  to  be 
quite  convincing. 

Miss  Annie  Taylor,  whose  nearly  successful  attempt  to  reach  Lhasa  was 
mentioned  in  these  Notes  some  time  ago,  and  who  is  now  in  England,  is 
organising  a mission  to  Thibet.  Sbe  propos23  to  make  Darjeeling  the  head- 
quarters for  the  present,  so  that  the  party  may  learn  Thibetan  by  the  teaching 
of  Natives  from  over  the  border.  Thu3,  yet  another  party  will  be  ready  to  enter 
Thibet  as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened. 


The.  Rev.  J.  L.  Novius,  D.D.,  the  great  American  Presbyterian  missionary  and 
Chinese  Bible  translator,  died  very  suddenly  at  Chefoo  on  October  19th, 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  service.  Bishop  Scott,  of  North  China,  and  Dr. 
Corbett,  of  his  own  denomination,  joined  in  the  funeral.  A writer  in  the 
Chinese  Recorder  speaks  of  “ his  zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel ; his  long  and 
arduous  journeys  in  the  interior  of  China;  his  marked  talents  in  teaching  and 
exegesis;  his  many  books  written  in  both  Chinese  and  English;  his  scholarly 
and  valuable  help  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese;  his  self-denying 
famine  work/*  and  other  forms  of  his  many-sided  activity. 


The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the 
resignation  of  its  veteran  Secretary,  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  and  for  the  appoint- 
meet  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Noyes  as  a missionary  under  the  Board.  Mr.  Clark 
proposed  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year,  “ in  accordance  with  the  usage 
of  the  Board  that  seventy  years  should  be  the  limit  of  active  service.’*  An  assistant 
and  successor  has  therefore  been  appointed.  Mr.  Noyes  is  offered  an  appoint- 
ment as  a missionary  of  the  Board,  “ in  response  to  the  expressed  wish  of  its 
missionaries  in  Japan,  and  in  recognition  of  his  successful  labours  in  that 
empire.”  The  Board  declares  “ that  this  aotion  is  not  to  be  understood  as  in  any 
way  modifying  its  former  utterances  on  the  subject  of  future  probation.’’  Thus 
ends  the  great  controversy  to  which  we  have  already  referre  1 in  these  Notes. 
Mr.  Noyes  is  one  of  those  whose  opinions  are  defined  by  Dr.  Grewbuok’s  letter, 
quoted  on  page  305  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Intelligencer. 

J.  D.  M. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA  COMPANY. 

I.B.E.A.  Co.,  Ltd.,  2,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
January  8th , 1894. 

SIR, — In  reference  to  your  remarks  on  page  25  of  the  C.M.  Intelligencer  for 
January,  as  to  the  scant  acknowledgment  made  in  the  History  of  British 
East  Africa  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  Company  on  two  specific  occasions 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  its  friends,  will  yon  kindly  permit  me  to 
explain  that  the  omission  was  dne  not  to  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  Society’s  uniformly  friendly  support — as  to  which  there  can  be  no  question 
— but  rather  to  the  exigencies  of  a compilation  the  scope  of  which  was  strictly 
limited  to  a record  based  upon  official  documents. 

The  severity  which  yon  attribute  to  the  reference  to  the  harbouring  of  slaves 
at  Rabai  belongs  rather  to  the  official  papers  in  the  Africa  Blue  Book,  from 
which  exclusively  the  information  was  obtained.  The  task  of  liberating  those 
runaways  would  have  been  much  more  difficult  but  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Price  and  others  of  jour  Society’s  missionaries ; and  the  appreciation 
which  is  due  to  that  co-operation  is  increased  by  the  distinguished  loyalty  with 
which  your  missionaries  nave  since  that  time  observed  the  public  engagements 
entered  into  with  the  people  of  the  coast  on  this  question  of  harbouring  runaway 
slaves.  The  Company’s  Administrator  has  had  special  reason  to  acknowledge  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  missionaries  in  this  troublesome 
matter. 

Any  regrets  which  the  Company~may  have  felt  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Uganda,  towards  which  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s 
friends  contributed  so  generously,  had  reference  not  to  the  additional  expense 
thereby  entailed,  but  to  the  failure  of  the  hope  upon  which  the  subscription  was 
raised — the  hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  provision  had  thus 
been  made,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  recognised  a duty  which  they 
appeared  willing  to  leave  rather  to  private  patriotism  to  discharge  on  behalf  of 
the  nation. 

The  Directors  are  anxious  that  I should  disabuse  your  mind  of  any  intention  on 
their  part  to  depreciate  the  public  services  rendered  by  the  Society  on  the 
occasions  referred  to. 

The  extent  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Society  and  its  friends  will  have  to  be 
credited  for  the  retention  of  Uganda  under  the  British  flag  makes  it  easier  to 
apologise  for  an  omission  which,  under  the  circumstances,  shrinks  into  the 
relatively  insignificant  proportions  of  a personal  oversight,  involving  no  greater 
responsibility  than  the  regret  of  its  author. 

Yours  faithfully, 

P.  L.  McDebmott. 

[We  insert  this  letter  with  much  satisfaction. — Ed.] 


THE  FLOODS  IN  KASHMIR. 

SIR, — The  Intelligencer  for  October  (pp.  772-3)  contains  an  account  of  these 
disastrous  floods.  Among  the  losses  incurred,  that  sustained  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Knowles,  C.M.S.,  who  was  at  the  time  on  furlough  in  England,  aud  who 
must  be  favourably  known,  through  his  Deputation  work,  to  many  of  your 
readers,  was  very  severe,  his  furniture  and  library  being  completely  spoilt  or 
swept  away.  Mr.  Knowles  has  now  returned  to  Kashmir,  but,  at  the  request  of 
b friend,  he  left  behind  him  in  England  a list  of  the  books  which  he  would  specially 
•desire  to  replace.  I trust  thafr  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  G.M.S.  will  be  found 
ready  to  remove  from  their  own  shelves  a book  or  two,  not  doing  mnch  service  there, 

Perhaps,  but  known  to  be  valuable  to  this  faithful  labourer  m the  Mission-field. 

shall  be  happy  to  forward  the  list  of  books  required  to  any  friend  who  may  wish 
to  see  it,  and  to  receive  books  (carriage  prepaid)  for  Mr.  Knowles. 

Vicarage , Wells , Somersetshire . J.  Bebesfobd. 

Jan.  8th,  1894. 
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HE  Epiphany  of  1894  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  is  remarkable 
how  in  the  Gospels  the  Manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  is 
linkod  with  death.  Innocents’  Day  in  the  Calendar  comes  a few 
days  before  the  Epiphany,  but  the  massacre  of  tho  innocents 
followed  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  was  a direct  consequence  of  it. 
Then,  as  the  beginning  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  marked  by  a 
token  and  earnest  of  His  world-wide  dominion,  so  was  the  close  of  it.  Only 
three  days  before  His  crucifixion,  on  His  last  appearance  in  the  Temple,  came 
the  Greeks,  desiring  to  see  Him  ; which  was  the  incident  that  brought  from 
His  lips  the  animating  words,  “ Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified.”  But  how 
glorified  1 He  goes  on,  in  that  most  pregnant  utterance  which  has  been  such 
a strength  to  the  Church,  and  to  thousands  of  individual  Christians,  in 
times  of  danger  and  death  ever  since — “ Verily,  verily,  Isay  unto  you,  Except 
a com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ; but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  Death  before  life ; life  abundant  out  of 
death. 

It  was  on  the  Epiphany  of  1894  that  the  solemn  tidings  reached  us  which 
sent  us  instantly  to  that  grand  verse  once  more  for  solace  and  strength. 

M Bishop  Hill  and  Mrs . Hill  at  rest  ” — was  there  any  message  that  could  have 
been  received  from  any  part  of  the  world  more  overwhelming  than  that  1 But 
no  man  we  have  met  has  realised  more  fully  the  truth  of  those  memorable 
words  in  the  Temple,  or  has  drunk  more  deeply  into  his  Divine  Master’s  spirit 
in  uttering  them,  than  Joseph  Sidney  Hill.  It  was  the  constant  burden  of  his 
sermons  and  speeches.  Not  in  any  gloomy  fanaticism  or  morbid  presentiment, 
but  in  the  brightness  of  his  faith  and  the  overflowing  cheeriness  of  his 
spirit,  ho  called  upon  men  to  ‘f  die  daily  ” with  Christ,  and  to  receive  from 
Him  “ life  abundant.”  In  the  same  faith  and  cheeriness,  but  often  with  over- 
powering solemnity,  he  pleaded  for  Africa.  He  always  said  that  readiness  to 
go  to  Africa  meant  readiness  to  die.  None  of  the  great  congregation  of  out- 
going missionaries  and  their  friends  that  gathered  at  St.  Bride’s  on  September 
26th  will  forget  his  text  that  day,  “ The  fellowship  of  His  sufferings”  That 
text  might  have  meant  for  him  and  his  dear  wife  years  of  bodily  and  mental 
and  spiritual  trial  in  West  Africa,  a long  and  weary  cross-bearing  before  the 
crown.  But  God  has  given  them  the  crown  quickly.  Let  us  then  rejoice  with 
them  that  do  indeed  rejoice,  in  their  Saviour’s  presence,  as  well  as  weep  with 
those  that  weep,  the  bereaved  ones  left  behind. 

We  have  so  recently  given  in  these  pages  the  particulars  of  Bishop  Hill’s 
career,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them.  Perhaps  when  Bishop  Stuart  arrives 
in  England  from  New  Zealand,  as  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  he  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  interesting  incidents  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill’s  life  and  work  in  the  Colony.  Of  his  character  as  a mission-preacher, 
Mr.  Aitken  has  written  in  the  Record.  Wo  append  a letter  from  Mr.  P.  A. 
Bennett,  of  our  Niger  Mission,  who  was  with  him  and  Mrs.  Hill  on  that  river 
when  they  went  out  temporarily  a year  and  a half  ago  at  the  request  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : — 

“ Our  first  meeting  comes  back  vividly  to  my  mind,  the  cordial  hand-shake  and 
bright  salute,  * How  are  you,  dear  brother  ? ' From  that  moment  I loved  him 
with  a love  that  grew  deeper  and  stronger  every  day  that  I knew  him.  What 
impressed  me  more  than  anything  was  his  wonderful  power  of  sympathy:  many 
an  hour  have  I spent  with  him  pacing  the  deck,  under  the  tropical  moon,  while  he 
has  patiently  and  lovingly  helped  me  by  wise  counsel  and  sympathy. 
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“ * He  did  kind  things  so  kindly  ; it  seemed  his  heart’s  delight 
To  make  poor  people  happy,  from  morning  until  night. 

He  always  seemed  at  leisure,  for  every  one  who  came; 

However  tired  or  busy,  they  found  him  just  the  same  * 

“ Just  the  same  always  and  everywhere ; himself,  his  home,  whatever  he  had, 
was  always  at  our  service. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Hill  was  in  everything  one  with  her  husband,  and  was  equally 
loved  by  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  her  intimately.  She  was  ever  ready 
to  defend  the  absent,  bringing  to  memory  some  good  trait,  should  they  be 
criticised.  She  was  in  no  whit  behind  her  beloved  and  devoted  husband  in  either 
talent  or  consecration,  they  were  essentially  one , and  only  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  see  their  bright  and  happy  home  life  could  understand  how  much  they 
were  each  to  the  other.  I am  not  surprised  at  their  dying  so  close  together,  their 
union  was  such  that  had  either  survived  it  would  have  been  but  a half  life,  the 
best  part  gone.  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  death  not  divided. 

“ Their  motto-text  might  have  been,  ‘ Not  to  be  ministered  into,  but  to  minister. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hill  would  do  anything  for  us  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  She  was  also  her  husDand’s  secretary,  and  behind  the  scenes  worked 
as  indefatigably  as  Bishop  Hill.” 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  is  well  known,  took  a deep  interest  in 
Bishop  Hill  and  his  work.  The  first  thing  done  by  Mr.  Wigram  on  receiving 
the  news  was  to  write  and  inform  his  Grace.  That  was  on  Saturday.  On 
Monday  came  the  following  letter  : — 

“ Addington  Park , Croydon , Jan.  8th,  1894. 

“ My  dear  Mb.  Wigram, — I feel  indeed  utterly  stricken  by  this  terrible  news 
from  Lagos.  So  much  arrangement  and  deliberation  and  work  on  the  part  of  so 
many  earnest  minds  seems  utterly  lost — but  *c ar  avBpwrov  \eya>.  That  is  the  comfort 
and  strength.  We  shall  see  God  bring  some  new  force  out  of  our  defeat,  and 
accomplish  all  in  His  own  way.  We  merely  are  dumb  at  the  mysterious  ness  of 
the  bar  in  what  seemed  His  working.  . . . Those  poor  children ! 

“ Ever  yours  sincerely, 

“E.  Cantuab:” 


The  Archbishop  also  at  once  wrote  letters  of  sympathy  and  counsel  to 
Bishops  Oluwole  and  Phillips.  He  discussed  the  whole  position  fully  with 
two  of  the  Secretaries,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  consecrate  a successor 
to  Bishop  Hill  without  delay.  Earnest  consideration  was  at  once  given  to 
the  subject,  and  on  January  17th,  at  a Special  Meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, it  was  resolved  to  nominate  to  the  Archbishop  (who  had  most  kindly 
and  spontaneously  waived  his  usual  claim  to  have  two  names  given  him  to 
choose  from)  the  Rev.  Herbert  Tug  well,  Secretary  of  the  Yoruba  Mission. 
His  Grace  instantly  accepted  the  nomination,  and  the  appointment  appeared 
in  the  papers  of  the  19th.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  attaching  to  the  special 
printing  arrangements  necessary  for  the  Gleaner , that  it  had  to  go  to  press  on 
the  17th,  and  so  we  could  not  venture  to  announce  the  name,  although  there 
was  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  matter  was  settled. 

The  Archbishop  has  proposed  St.  Matthias’  Day,  February  24th,  for  the 
consecration  of  Mr.  Tugwell,  and  also  of  Mr.  Evington,  who  is  expected  in 
England  shortly,  for  Japan.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  second  Bishop  for 
Japan  may  also  be  appointed  in  time.  An  urgent  telegram  was  at  once  sent 
to  Mr.  Tugwell  at  Lagos,  requesting  his  immediate  return ; but  we  now  fear 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  come  in  time. 

Mr.  Tugwell  is  a son  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  Tugwell,  Rector  of  Havering-atte- 
Bowcr,  Essex ; nephew  of  Canon  Tugwell,  late  Rector  of  St  Mary-le-Strand  ; 
cousin  of  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Tugwell,  formerly  of  the  North  Pacific  Mission, 
and  now  of  Tunbridge  Wells ; and  consequently  also  of  the  latter’s  son,  who. 
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has  just  joined  the  Bengal  Associated  Evangelists  from  Tasmania.  He  was 
one  of  the  party  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  memorable  occasion  (January  20th, 
1890)  when  the  Large  Hall  was  used  for  the  first  time  for  a C.M.S.  Valedic- 
tory Meeting,  viz.,  when  the  Soudan  party,  under  Robinson  and  Graham 
Brooke,  and  the  Uganda  party  under  Douglas  Hooper,  were  taken  leave  of. 
He  sailed  with  the  Soudan  party  and  Bishop  Crowther,  proceeding  himself  to 
Lagos  to  take  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Yoruba  Mission.  He  has  had  one  short 
furlough  since,  and  he  spoke  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  last 
May.  He  has  won  the  confidence  of  his  English  brethren  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Brooke  used  to  say  he  was  the  right  man  for  a West 
African  bishopric,  and  Bishop  Hill  looked  forward  to  his  either  succeeding 
him  in  the  new  see  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa  or  becoming  the  first 
bishop  of  a separate  Yoruba  diocese.  And  wo  have  good  reason  to  know  that 
he  is  respected  and  trusted  by  the  African  Christians. 

But,  alas  ! it  is  not  only  the  Bishop  and  his  wife  of  whom  the  Niger 
Mission  is  bereaved.  Another  mournful  telegram  has  come,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Mathias  on  January  17th,  at  Forcados,  a port 
between  Lagos  and  the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  Mr.  Mathias  was  a Cambridge 
graduate,  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  who  offered  himself  to  Bishop  Hill 
nearly  a year  ago,  at  Cambridge,  and  went  out  with  the  party  in  November. 
It  was  he  who  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  himself  at  St.  Paul’s,  Onslow 
Square,  on  October  29th,  when  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  preached  the  sermon  printed 
in  our  last  number.  He  was  a bright,  manly  young  missionary. 

Are  we  to  despair  at  such  losses  1 What  should  we  do  if  it  was  the  Queen’s 
army  that  had  suffered  thus!  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  think 
differently  of  the  army  of  the  King  of  kings  ? 

Hardly  had  we  written  the  foregoing  paragraph,  than  yet  another  mournful 
telegram  arrived  from  Lagos,  “ Vemall  asleep , fever”  Where  should  we  be 
now  if  we  had  not  the  Rock  of  Ages  to  rest  upon  ! lt  I was  dumb,  and  opened 
not  my  mouth,  because  Thou  didst  it.”  James  Vemall  was  one  of  the  best 
Islington  men  of  1886,  and  at  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Trinity  ordination  in 
that  year  he  read  the  Gospel.  He  then  proceeded  to  Lagos,  and  in  the 
same  ship  sailed  Miss  Eliza  Krus^,  to  take  charge  of  the  Female  Institution 
there, — who  in  1888  became  Mrs.  Vemall.  Mr.  Vemall  has  been  Principal 
of  the  Training  Institution,  and  for  a time  Secretary.  At  any  time  such  a loss 
would  be  a heavy  one  ; but  coming  just  now,  it  is  a crushing  sorrow.  # 

Nob  is  this  all.  We  are  grieved  to  hear  that  Miss  Maxwell,  who  went  out 
with  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill,  the  late  head  of  the  Mildmay  Cottage  Hospital, 
has  been  sent  home  invalided.  She  must  have  been  ill  at  the  same  time  with 
them.  We  are  allowed  to  print  the  following  extract  from  a letter  written 
about  her  from  Sierra  Leone  by  Mrs.  Hill,  which  is  singularly  touching  in 
view  of  Mrs.  Hill’s  own  death  so  soon  after : — 

“ We  must  definitely — ve^definitely  commit  her  health  and  that  of  each  one 
in  our  party  to  the  Lord.  We  are  each  and  all  so  perfectly  safe  in  His  mighty 
love  and  keeping.  And  though  I love  Sister  very  dearly  for  her  own  sake,  I 
would  far  rather  know  she  was  with  the  Lord  in  Africa  since  He  has  called  her 
there,  even  though  it  may  mean  suffering,  than  for  her  to  be  in  the  cosiest  home 
in  bonnie  Scotland.  There  is  a wonderful  privilege  in  suffering  for  His  dear  sake.” 

* P.8. . January  28 rd. — We  grieve  to  announce  yet  another  death  at  Lagos,  that  of 
Miss  Mansbridge,  who  went  out  with  Bishop  Hill.  It  is  a matter  of  true  thankfulness 
that  the  message  goeB  on,  “ The  rest  well/*  Mr.  Tugwell  and  Mrs.  Vemall  are 
leaving  at  once  tor  England. 

I. 
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We  earnestly  trust  that  the  rapprochement  between  European  and  African 
on  the  West  Coast,  which  Bishop  Hill  had  set  his  heart  on  effecting,  may  be 
quickened  rather  than  deferred  by  his  much-lamented  death.  Often  has  a 
grave  been  the  occasion  and  scene  of  the  removal  of  misunderstandings.  The 
Bishop,  with  all  his  high  standard  of  spiritual  life,  was  singularly  generous  in 
his  judgment  of  men,  and  forbearing  with  their  infirmities.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect perfection  in  the  African  Christians,  and  he  did  love  them.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  pass  without  comment  some  of  the  misleading  statements 
which  have  appeared  in  some  newspapers.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bishop 
deprecated  a comparison  of  African  Christians  with  the  highest  class  spiritually 
of  Christians  at  home.  We  gravely  doubt  whether  he  ever  said  this  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  stated  ; for  we  never  met  with  or  heard  of  any  one  who 
indulged  in  such  comparisons.  On  the  contrary,  the  unreasonableness  of  any 
such  expectation  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those  who  took  the 
severer  view  of  the  condition  of  the  West  African  Church.  What  they  did 
think  the  Society  should  look  for  was  not  high  attainments  in  the  con- 
gregations generally,  but  faithfulness  in  pastors  and  teachers,  especially  those 
supported  or  aided  by  the  Society's  funds.  They,  it  was  contended,  should 
not  only  do  the  work  in  which  they  were  employed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee,  but  be  both  blameless  in  life  themselves,  and  fearless  in  con- 
demning sin  in  others.  Now  on  this  point  no  one  took  a stronger  and  more 
decided  view  than  Bishop  Hill — a stronger  one  in  certain  directions  even 
than  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Brooke,  who  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  unduly 
exacting. 

It  should  be  added,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  that  Bishop  Hill  was  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  general  design  of  the  Soudan  Mission,  and  fully  in- 
tended to  prosecute  it  with  energy.  In  some  small  details  he  would  probably 
have  modified  its  lines,  but  in  this  respect  also  his  views  have  been  over-stated 
in  the  papers.  

The  General  Committee  Meeting  of  January  9th  was  of  very  exceptional 
interest  and  solemnity.  It  had  been  arranged  to  resume  the  discussion  on 
the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  which  had  been  begun  at  the  November 
meeting,  when  the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  were  passed.  This  was  put 
down  for  twelve  o’clock  5 but  on  the  Saturday  before  the  meeting  the  sorrow- 
ful tidings  arrived  of  the  home-call  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill ; and  this  solemn 
subject  naturally  took  precedence  at  the  mid-day  hour.  The  news  had  only 
become  generally  known  through  the  newspapers  of  that  morning,  but  the 
immediate  result  was  a crowded  room.  After  very  earnest  prayer,  the  Minute 
was  adopted  which  we  print  under  “ Selections,”  and  also  another  Minute 
ordering  certain  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to  send  out  two  friends  to  West 
Africa ; but  these  steps  subsequently  proved  unnecessary,  on  a further  con- 
sideration of  the  position.  After  this,  the  debate  on  the  financial  position 
was  taken,  and  was  very  interesting  and  helpful.  There  was  every  disposition 
to  take  a hopeful  view,  trusting  the  Lord  fully,  while  careful  to  use  all  due 
economy.  Faith , as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  is  the  antithesis,  not  of 
prudence  and  foresight,  but  of  doubt. 

At  two  o’clock,  the  usual  hour  for  interviews  and  valedictory  dismissals, 
the  Committee  received  two  Australian  brethren.  One  was  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Macartney,  who  took  his  leave  on  his  departure  from  England  to  return  to 
Melbourne.  He  addressed  the  Committee  most  impressively,  speaking  in 
warm  terms  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Society  and  its  influence  during  his 
nine  months’  stay  in  England.  The  other  was  Mr.  Ernest  Doulton,  a lay 
missionary  sent  forth  by  the  New  South  Wales  C.M.  Association,  and  appointed 
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to  East  Africa,  who  had  come  to  England  to  see  his  relatives  after  fifteen 
years’  colonial  life.  He  also  spoke  with  much  feeling. 


In  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year,  our  friends  throughout  the  country 
received  a packet  from  the  Church  Missionary  House.  This  was  sent  out  in 
consequence  of  a letter  from  the  President,  who  quoted  the  Mildmay  motto, 
ft  Ask  the  Lord , and  tell  Unpeople”  That  letter  itself  was  accordingly 
86nt  to  our  friends,  together  with  a simple  statement  in  figures  of  the  Society’s 
financial  position  and  needs.  The  gist  of  this  statement  was  that  to  avoid  a 
deficit  on  March  31st,  25,000/.  at  least,  more  than  last  year's  Income , will  be 
required  before  that  date  ; and,  moreover,  that  this  is  not  a requirement  once 
for  all,  but  that  the  Income  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  should  not  only 
continue  at  this  higher  figure,  but  increase  by  about  10,000/.  each  year. 

In  the  same  packet  were  sent  a reprint  of  some  of  our  Editorial  Notes  of 
last  month,  entitled  After  Twenty  Years,  and  a statement  of  special  and  urgent 
needs  for  reinforcement.  For  we  dare  not  stand  still,  unless  the  Hand  of  the 
Lord  should  distinctly  command  it.  We  have  no  right,  because  the  financial 
outlook  is  testing  our  faith,  to  refrain  from  “ asking  the  Lord  and  telling  His 
people  ” of  the  men  required  as  well  as  the  money.  Unless  the  Lord  sends 
us  the  men,  we  shall  not  have  them  to  send  out ; and  if  He  does,  our  con- 
fidence is  that  He  will  not  fail  to  incline  His  people’s  hearts  to  maintain 
them.  

Our  clerical  friends,  feeling  keenly  the  straitness  in  all  Church  funds 
which  is  just  now  caused  by  the  depressed  condition  of  most  trades  and 
industries,  are  naturally  perplexed  to  see  how  the  Society  can  expect  more 
than  it  is  getting.  We  quite  think  that  no  large  increase — certainly  no 
sufficient  increase — is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  ordinary  church  collections, 
Ac.  But,  in  the  first  place,  not  half  the  parishes  that  support  O.M.S.  are 
organised  as  they  might  and  could  be,  and  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of  these 
could  easily  do  what  hundreds  of  others  are  actually  doing  by  systematic 
effort.  And  things  are  improving  in  this  respect.  We  are  not  gaining  more 
new  parishes  than  are  needed  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  others ; but  in  many 
regular  C.MS.  parishes  our  younger  men  and  women  are  beginning  to  set  to 
work,  and  this  will  gradually,  though  not  rapidly,  increase  the  mass  of  smaller 
contributions,  as  it  is  already  doing  in  many  places.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  the  means  for  maintaining  our  growing 
missionary  staff,  and  for  developing  and  extending  our  work,  will  chiefly 
come.  It  will  be,  we  are  persuaded,  by  a large  number  of  larger  gifts,  the 
fruit  of  real  self-sacrifice.  Special  subscriptions  to  support  particular  mission- 
aries, for  instance,  are  more  and  more  coming  in,  which  are  almost  always 
additional  contributions  from  those  already  contributing.  In  the  days  of  our 
financial  crisis  fifteen  years  ago,  Henry  Wright  used  to  say  that  it  was  by 
special  benefactions  that  the  Society’s  Income  would  grow.  In  those  days, 
the  Associations  raised,  roughly  speaking,  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  Latterly, 
although  they  have  advanced  considerably,  they  have  not  raised  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole ; because  other  branches  of  Income  have  advanced 
more  rapidly,  and  proved  the  truth  of  Mr.  Wright’s  prediction. 


Wb  hail  with  great  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  the  really  splendid  article 
on  Missions  in  the  new  Quarterly  Review . At  distant  intervals  this  great 
organ  of  educated  opinion  has  noticed  missionary  work.  Bishop  Caldwell’s 
article  on  Indian  Missions  some  years  ago  will  bo  remembered.  But  there  has 
never  been  anything  like  this  one.  It  is  a powerful  and  eloquent  summary 
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of  what  Missions  have  actually  done,  written  with  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
the  true  enthusiasm  which  fulness  of  knowledge  gives ; and  a powerful  plea 
also  for  development  and  extension.  The  references  to  C.M.S.,  and  its  publi- 
cations, and  its  Exeter  Hall  gatherings,  and  its  actual  work  in  the  field,  are 
especially  appreciative.  The  Revieio  has  come  to  us  too  late  for  us  to  displace 
any  of  our  already  inserted  matter  this  month  in  order  to  give  extracts;  but 
we  hope  to  obtain  permission  to  print  some  for  general  circulation. 


An  old  and  true  friend  has  been  taken  from  us  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Gordon  Calthrop.  Forty  years  ago  he  was  a C.M.S.  Association  Secretary, 
but  he  withdrew  to  take  a parish  at  Cheltenham.  Thence  he  moved  to  High- 
bury, and  for  almost  thirty  years  ho  was  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine’s.  During 
nearly  that  whole  period  he  was  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Islington 
Association,  which  now  comprises  nearly  forty  parishes.  After  Henry  Venn 
ceased  to  write  the  Annual  Report,  and  John  Venn  to  read  the  Abstract  of  it 
at  Exeter  Hall,  Mr.  Calthrop  used  to  read  the  Abstract  prepared  by  his  old 
college  friend  Mr.  Fenn,  until  Mr.  Wright  came  and  took  that  duty  himself. 
Mr.  Calthrop  did  not  like  Committee  work,  and  rarely  appeared  at  Salisbury 
Square  ; but  he  was  always  glad  to  preach  for  the  Society.  Perhaps  his  most 
memorable  and  powerful  C.M.S.  sermon  was  that  preached  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1874,  soon  after  the  burial  there  of  the  body  of  Livingstone ; when, 
from  the  incident  of  the  corpse  quickened  to  life  by  touching  the  bones  of 
Elisha  (2  Kings  xiii.),  he  drew  the  lesson  that  from  Livingstone’s  bones  would 
spring  up  new  life  for  Africa — a prediction  abundantly  fulfilled  ! 


The  late  Bishop  JBLorden  of  Moosonee  was  a native  of  Exeter,  and  received 
his  education  as  a 'boy  at  St.  John’s  Hospital,  and  was  afterwards  a scholar 
and  then  a teacher  in  St.  Thomas’s  Sunday-school.  Very  naturally  many 
Devonshire  friends  of  the  Bishop  are  desirous  of  commemorating  his  con- 
nexion with  the  county,  and  with  this  object  three  memorials  have  been 
projected.  The  chief  will  be  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  will  probably  take 
the  form  of  a lectern,  the  precise  design  of  which  is  being  determined  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  In  the  meantime  two  memorial  tablets  recording  his 
connexion  with  the  institutions  have  been  placed  in  the  schools  above 
mentioned,  their  primary  object  being  to  stimulate  scholars  to  follow  the  noble 
example  of  Bishop  Horden. 


The  following  letter  would  not  be  in  any  way  remarkable  if  it  referred  to  the 
Gleaner  or  Awake/ — for  many  readers  of  those  papers  manifest  their  zeal  in 
similar  ways  ; but  it  is  interesting  to  find  " a farmer’s  daughter  ” deriving  her 
inspiration  from  the  Intelligencer : — 

“ I have  great  pleasure  in  sending  yon  the  enclosed  23s.,  which  I should  like  if 
possible  to  be  used  for  your  Mission  in  China,  as  on  reading  an  article  about  that 
countiy  in  the  C.M.S.  Intelligencer  last  spring,  I thought  I should  like  to  help  a 
little  if  I could,  and  not  having  much  money  of  my  own,  I bought  a sitting  of 
eggs  from  which  I had  eleven  chickens,  which  when  sold  and  expenses  paid 
realised  the  sum  I have  enclosed. 

“ I thought  you  might  like  to  know  this,  as  perhaps  some  one  else  oould  do  the 
same.  “ K.  N.  (a  farmer’s  daughter.)” 


A vert  remarkable  event  has  occurred  at  Damascus.  Our  readers  well 
know  that  the  great  mosque  there  was  a Christian  church  in  the  early 
centuries,  and  that  all  through  the  long  ages  of  Mohammedan  domination, 
the  ancient  Greek  inscription  has  remained  visible  to  all  eyes  : — “Thy 
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Kingdom,  O Christ,  is  a Kingdom  of  all  ages,  and  Thy  dominion  from 
generation  to  generation.”  Now  that  great  mosque  was  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire  on  October  14th  last;  but  the  Turkish  authorities  have 
done  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  faot  getting  into  the  newspapers.  Sir 
William  Muir  now  tells  the  whole  story  in  the  Scotsman  ; and  the  wonderful 
circumstance  of  all  is  that  the  Greek  inscription  is  still  intact ! A sign  indeed 
of  the  coming  fall  of  Islam  before  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ! 

On  December  19th,  offers  of  service  were  accepted  by  the  Committee  from 
the  Rev.  Arthur  John  Pike,  B.A.  Camb.,  Rector  of  Killoughter,  Ireland; 
Lieut. -Colonel  Freeman,  retired,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  (honorary)  ; Mr.  L.  H. 
Nott,  late  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment ; and  Mr.  John  McLeod 
Hawkins  (for  Tinnevelly);  and  on  January  2nd,  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Conway, 
of  Slough.  

The  Rev.  George  Litchfield,  of  the  Society’s  Bheel  Mission,  formerly  of 
Uganda,  lately  passed  his  examination  in  the  B.A.  degree  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  being  classed  third  in  First  Class  (Respondents).  Mr.  Litchfield  was 
a student  of  the  C.M.  College. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  Secretaries,  on  January  17th — 
19th,  was  of  exceptional  interest.  A brief  account  of  the  proceedings 
will  bo  found  on  another  page.  We  do  not  remember  so  helpful  a Conference 
in  the  last  twenty  years ; and  although  the  many  unfavourable  signs  and 
antagonistic  influences  in  the  country  were  fully  recognised,  there  was  very 
much  to  encourage  in  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  gathering. 

The  London  Lay  Workers’  Union  eleventh  Annual  Report  (for  1892-93) 
has  just  been  issued.  It  records  steady  work  on  the  lines  of  previous  Sessions  ; 
a new  ordinary  membership  of  102  ; eighteen  meetings  with  an  improved 
average  attendance  of  eighty ; an  accession  of  Associated  Missionary  Bands 
which  now  number  thirty  ; a prosecution  of  the  valuable  work  of  missionary 
addresses  to  Sunday-schools ; and  last,  not  least,  an  addition  of  three  members 
to  the  fifty  already  in  the  foreign  field,  particulars  of  whose  origin,  training, 
and  work  are  appended  to  the  Report.  Altogether  this  Report,  which  fills 
eighty  pages,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  C.M.S.  House,  price  6<f.,  will  well 
repay  perusal  by  all  interested  in  the  home  department  of  Foreign  Missions. 

[We  must  again  remind  correspondents  that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
anonymous  letters.'] 

TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Thanksgiving  for  signs  that  the  Chnroh  is  awaking  to  the  claims  of  Foreign 
Missions  ; prayer  that  the  C.M.S.  Committee  may  be  rightly  guided  in  all  things. 
(Pp.  88-95.) 

Thanksgiving  for  progress  in  the  North  Pacific  Mission  ; prayer  for  the  chief  pastor, 
the  missionaries,  and  the  flock.  (Pp.  106 — 114.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  life  and  work  of  Bishop  Hill  and  of  other  missionaries 
recently  called  to  their  rest  in  West  Africa ; prayer  for  the  Church  there,  for  the 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  for  Bishop  Hill's  sncoessor.  (Pp.  126-9,  143.5.) 

Prayer  for  friends  of  departed  missionaries,  particularly  for  the  orphaned  children 
of  Bishop  Hill.  (Pp.  112,  143-5.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  fifty  years'  work  of  the  Noble  College,  Masulipatam  j prayer 
that  its  usefulness  may  be  still  further  increased.  (P.  120.) 

Continued  prayer  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Lord's  work  (p.  147) ; for  the  Native 
-Church  in  Uganda  (pp.  129-30) ; and  for  the  evangelistic  mission  to  India  and 
Ceylon . 

Prayer  for  the  Home  Work  of  the  Society.  (P.  150.) 
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NOTES  AN D COMMENTS. 

| HE  Reports  of  the  Association  Secretaries  for  1893  are,  as  usual, 
full  of  interest;  although,  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  not 
spoken  of  as  very  encouraging.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
financial  year  which  closed  in  March  last,  there  was  an  increase 
of  over  100Z.  each  in  the  contributions  from  Berks,  Bristol,  Essex, 
Kent,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Sussex,  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Yorkshire,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  while  several  other  counties  showed 
slight  improvement.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  recent  unfortunate  coal  strike  with  its  influence  upon  so  many  other 
trades,  and  the  continued  depression  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  are  seriously 
affecting  the  giving  power  of  many  of  our  supporters.  All  the  same,  there 
is  plenty  of  money  in  England  for  missionary  work,  if  only  the  importance  of 
the  Evangelization  of  the  World  was  fully  realised. 


Twenty-three  of  the  English  counties  sent  up  more  to  the  Society,  and 
nineteen  less,  in  1892-3,  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  calculation 
does  not  take  account  of  the  inclusion  of  large  legacies,  paid  locally,  and  not 
direct  to  the  Church  Missionary  House  ; but  this  omission  probably  does  not 
greatly  affect  the  final  result. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the  amount  of  the  contributions  is  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  and  Wales.  The  much  tried  Church  of  Ireland  remitted, 
during  the  year,  84891,  an  increase  of  329Z.  over  the  amount  of  1891,  and 
this  in  spite  of  a decrease  of  52Z.  in  legacies.  Indeed,  the  income  was  the 
largest  the  Hibernian  C.M.S.  has  ever  had,  excepting  in  1879,  when  there  was 
a legacy  of  4000Z. 

Wales  manifests  even  more  rapid  progress,  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
appointment  of  a Welsh  Association  Secretary  in  1891.  The  number  of 
parishes  in  Wales  (including  Monmouthshire),  i.e.  in  the  Dioceses  of  Bangor, 
St.  Asaph,  St.  David’s,  and  Llandaff,  which  support  the  Society  is  358,  as 
compared  with  178  two  years  ago,  and  the  contributions  have  advanced  from 
2635Z.  to  31691  Several  of  our  publications  have  been  translated  into  Welsh, 
and  freely  circulated,  and  the  articles  on  " Other  Lands,”  Ac.,  which  appear  in 
Awake  were  translated  as  they  came  out,  and  published  in  the  best  Welsh 
monthly  magazine.  

A study  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  various  districts  is,  in  one  way  at  least, 
somewhat  disheartening.  For  instance,  we  find  that  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Chester,  Carlisle,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Sodor  and  Man,  out  of  1337 
parishes,  352,  i.e.  more  than  one-quarter,  do  nothing  for  either  O.MS.  or  S P.G. 
Turning  to  the  Diocese  of  York,  we  see  that  172  parishes  out  of  628,  a 
rather  larger  proportion  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  appear  indifferent  to 
our  Lord’s  last  command.  Taking  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
exclusive  of  the  Metropolitan  District,  Essex,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  we 
find  that  in  3111  out  of  12,387  parishes,  nothing  is  done  for  either  of  the 
Societies  already  mentioned.  Of  course,  some  one  or  more  of  the  smaller 
Societies  may  be  supported  in  a few  of  these  parishes,  but  when  we  remember 
that  the  contributions  in  many  cases  are  almost  nominal  where  they  might 
be  considerable,  we  can  realise  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  by  those  who 
desire  to  hasten  the  Lord’s  Coming.  With  probably  nearly  one-fourth, 
certainly  quite  one-fifth,  of  the  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  indifferent  to 
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Foreign  Missions,  it  is  difficult  conscientiously  to  sing,  41  Lord,  her  watch  Thy 
Church  is  keeping.” 

At  the  interesting  informal  Conference  held  at  the  Church  Missionary 
House  early  in  January,  when  the  Deputation  Staff  of  the  Society  met  the 
Secretaries  and  a few  friends,  and  discussed  how  best  they  might  arouse  and 
deepen  missionary  interest  throughout  the  country,  many  valuable  remarks 
fell  from  one  and  another.  One  pointed  out  the  value  of  utilising  the  Old 
Testament  as  God's  picture-book,  and  thus  illustrating  New  Testament  truths. 
Another  spoke  of  Deputations  needing  to  be  44  always  ready,”  and  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  who  were  44  always  ready  ” in  that  they 
had  their  lamps  and  oil,  but  who  yet  needed,  when  the  Bridegroom  came,  to 
trim  their  lamps ; reminding  his  brethren  that  besides  the  spiritual  essentials 
for  all  work  for  Christ,  they  required  preparation,  prayer,  and  self-denying 
effort. 

Allusion  was  made  to  one  matter  which  seems  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, viz.  the  need  of  local  preparation  for  the  C.M.S.  Anniversary  by  means 
of  prayer.  In  the  case  of  a parochial  mission,  the  advent  of  the  missioner  is 
usually  preceded  by  much  prayer,  and  steps  are  also  taken  to  arouse  expecta- 
tion and  interest.  Why  should  not  the  same  course  be  followed  with  respect 
to  the  Annual  Missionary  Mission  ? In  some  few,  very  few,  of  the  parishes 
which  we  have  been  privileged  to  visit  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  the  anniver- 
sary has  commenced  with  a prayer-meeting,  and  the  effects  of  this  have  been 
felt  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday.  In  one  town  there  was  such  a gathering  on 
the  Saturday,  and  another,  for  the  clergy  only,  in  the  morning  of  the  Monday  : 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  that  anniversary  was  a very  happy  one. 


Various  opinions  were  expressed  at  the  Conference  as  to  the  plan  of  a 
missionary  sermon,  and  several  outlines  were  suggested : e.g.  (1)  Eph.  iii.  8 
(i.)  The  missionary,  (ii.)  His  message,  (iii.)  The  field.  (2)  Acts  xvi.  (i.)  The 
missionary  call,  (ii.)  Trials,  (iii.)  Success.  (8)  Describes  the  modus  operandi  of 
our  missionaries  at  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  that  it  is  most 
important  to  study  local  peculiarities  and  needs. 


The  members  of  the  Sheffield  Junior  Clergy  Union  have  recently  made  a 
special  effort  to  spread  missionary  information.  The  Secretary  arranged  for 
sermons  to  be  preached,  most  of  them  during  Advent,  in  various  churches  in 
the  town : in  some,  a course  of  three  sermons  was  undertaken,  in  others  there 
was  only  one  such  address.  The  members  of  the  Union,  each  of  whom  reads 
up  some  Mission  of  the  Society,  undertook  to  preach  the  sermons,  which 
dealt,  not  so  much  with  missionary  principles  as  with  missionary  facts. 


The  London  Younger  Clergy  Union  has  also  through  its  Secretary 
organised  clerical  help  in  Deputation  work.  Forty- two  of  the  members  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  assist  in  this  way,  and  a most  complete  list  has 
been  drawn  up,  giving  not  only  the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  take  meetings,  Ac.,  but  also  the  days  on  which  they  are  free,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  prepared  to  speak. 


In  the  Diocese  of  Liverpool,  while  there  is  a decrease  in  all  other  sources 
of  revenue,  there  is  an  increase  of  76J.  from  Juvenile  Branches  and  Sunday- 
schools.  This  is  said  to  be  chiefly  due,  under  God,  to  the  energy  of  the 
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Liverpool  Lay  Workers*  Union,  which  systematically  organises  missionary 
addresses  in  the  various  schools.  Similar  testimony  might  be  borne  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Lay  Workers*  Unions  in  other  towns. 


The  following  parochial  methods  have  been  advocated  by  one  of  our 
Association  Secretaries  as  being  of  great  importance,  viz. : — 

I.  For  Adults : — 

1.  The  securing  of  animal  subscribers. 

2.  Quarterly  or  monthly  missionary  prayer-meetings,  and  lectures  or 
addresses.  These  latter  as  a rule  to  be,  not  by  a stranger,  but  by  the  pastor  or 
lay -helper. 

3.  The  establishing  of  a Branch  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  with  its  annual  sale 
of  work,  even  in  small  villages.  In  these,  farm  produce,  and  even  an  animal, 
may  be  devoted  to  God,  and  the  money  thus  realised  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale. 

4.  The  taking  iu  of  our  missionary  periodicals. 

5.  Securing  the  services  of  house-to-house  lady  missionary  collectors,  who  will 
use  the  Society's  collecting-books  for  gathering  up  regularly  the  small  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  offerings  of  contributors. 

II.  For  Children : — 

1.  The  organisation  of  a local  Branch  of  the  Sowers*  Band. 

2.  The  more  extended  use  of  boxes  and  collecting* cards. 

3.  The  reading  aloud  of  our  Monthly  Missionary  Letter  to  Sunday-schools. 

4.  The  encouragement  of  special  offerings  and  thankofferings,  such  as  “ Sunday 

eggs,”  “ Flowers,**  &c.  

The  following  four  points  have  been  mentioned  by  a speaker  of  wide 
experience  as  essential  to  an  address  at  a missionary  meeting.  We  purposely 
abstain  from  filling  in  details  : — 

1.  The  'needs  of  the  Heathen. 

2.  The  various  methods  by  which  the  Gospel  message  is  taken  to  them,  i.e. 
educational  work,  medical  work,  &c. 

3.  Difficulties  and  encouragements . 

4.  The  spiritual  ground  of  missionary  work,  viz.  love  for  Christ  leading  to 

obedience.  “ The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.**  “ If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 

com  mandment8.  ** 

The  Rev.  A.  C.  Downer,  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford,  has  very  kindly 
furnished  the  following  notes  concerning  his  Juvenile  Flower-meeting.  The 
plan  might  with  advantage  be  tried  in  other  parishes.  Mr.  Downer  writes : — 

“ I was  led  to  institute  it  by  observing  the  comparative  failure  of  other  means 
used  to  bring  children  together  for  missionary  purposes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lantern  lecture,  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  summer  season. 

“ We  have  recently  built  a large  and  most  convenient  hall  for  parish  purposes, 
and  it  is  designed  to  be  a local  home  for  C.M.S.  work.  It  is  in  this  building  that 
the  flower-meeting  is  held.  From  six  to  eight  hundred  children  comd  be 
accommodated  in  it. 

“ The  first  step  is  to  summon  a meeting  of  lady  workers,  and  to  appoint  to  each 
her  dutiqp.  All  the  public  and  private  schools  and  Sunday  Bible-classes  are 
visited  by  them  with  tickets  of  invitation,  and  we  offer  to  reserve  seats  for  schools 
and  parties  wishing  to  sit  together,  on  their  letting  us  know  the  number  required. 
Some  young  men  are  similarly  told  off  to  canvass  the  boys  of  the  Grammar  and 
Modern  Schools.  We  do  not  forget  the  children  of  the  workhouse  and  the  training 
home,  and,  of  course,  the  national  and  Sunday  schools  are  invited. 

“ Some  ladies  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  doors ; others  to  seat  the 
children  in  the  hall ; others  to  lead  the  singing  ; and  others  again  to  take  the 
flowers  at  the  platform. 

“ The  meeting  begins  at  5 p.m.,  and  lasts  forty-five  minutes  or  an  hour.  The 
doors  open  at  4.30,  at  which  time  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  received,  and  displayed 
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upon  a wire  arch  on  the  platform.  The  children  pass  up  the  hall,  deposit  their 
floral  offerings,  and  return  by  one  of  the  gangways  to  the  seats  provided  for 
them.  No  one  is  allowed  to  bring  in  flowers  after  five  o’clock. 

“ Punctually  at  that  hour  the  rector  takes  the  chair,  and  a hymn  is  given  out, 
the  choir  being  formed  for  the  occasion.  The  opening  prayers  and  a short  speech 
from  the  chairman  follow,  and  then  the  Deputation  gives  his  address.  A second 
hymn  follows,  and  the  collection  is  taken  ; and  then  the  meeting  is  brought  to  its 
close  with  the  Benediction,  a point  being  to  close  punctually. 

“By  this  method,  the  largest  meetings  ever  held  in  the  town  for  the  C.M.S. 
are  brought  together. 

“ At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  ladies,  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
gather  and  pack  the  fruit  and  flowers,  which  are  sent  at  once  to  the  infirmary 
and  the  workhouse,  Ac.’’ 

C.  D.  S. 


[Communications  for  the  above  section  of  the  u Home  Department  ” will  be  xoelcomet 
and  should  le  addressed  to  the  Rev.  C.  D.  8ntllt  C.M.  House .] 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

THE  New  Year’s  Communion  Service  for  the  Committee  and  friends  of  the 
Society  was  held  in  St.  Bride’s  Church  on  the  forenoon  of  January  2nd. 
The  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  and  the  Rev.  John  Barton  officiated ; the  latter  delivering 
an  address  on  “ Fellow-workers  with  God,”  before  Communion. 

The  missionaries  at  home  on  the  Deputational  Staff,  and  other  friends,  clerical 
and  lay,  who  assist  in  Deputation  work,  met  in  the  C.M.S.  House  on  January  3rd, 
informally  to  confer  as  to  the  deepening  and  extending  missionary  interest 
throughout  the  countnr.  Several  were  unable  to  attend,  but  there  were  present 
the  Yen.  Archdeacons  .Hamilton  and  Winter,  Revs.  Dr.  Bruce,  H.  B.  Macartney 
(Melbourne),  A.  W.  Baumann,  F.  T.  Cole,  W.  J.  Richards,  J.  G.  Garrett, 
W.  A.  Roberts,  G.  C.  Wallis,  A.  J.  Hall,  Herbert  Knott,  and  C.  D.  Snell ; 
General  Touch;  Mr.  C.  E.  Caesar;  and  the  Secretaries.  The  Rev.  Hubert 
Brooke  delivered  an  address,  based  on  ActB  xiv.  Mr.  Wigram  having 
welcomed  the  friends  present,  Mr.  Baring- Gould  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  dwelling  on  the  responsibility  attaching  to  Deputations,  the  duty  of 
keeping  in  the  first  place  in  all  sermons  and  meetings  the  spiritual  view  and 
obligation  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  detailing  certain  methods  of  Deputation 
work  which  his  own  experience  showed  to  be  most  important.  Discussion 

followed,  in  which  Archdeacons  Hamilton  and  Winter,  Revs.  Dr.  Bruce, 
Macartney,  and  Richards,  also  Messrs.  Stock  and  Cassar,  took  part.  Thereafter 
Canon  Gibbon  gave  a short  closing  address  on  1 Peter  iii.  15. 


The  Annual  Gathering  of  Association  Secretaries  was  held  in  the  C.M.S. 
House  from  January  17th  to  19th.  With  two  exceptions — the  Revs.  Morris 
Roberts  and  C.  W.  K.  Higham,  who  were  unavoidably  absent — the  entire  staff 
attended.  Two  new  members  were  welcomed — the  Revs.  Herbert  Knott,  Assistant 
in  the  Western  District,  and  C.  D.  Snell,  home  clergyman  on  the  Deputation 
Staff.  Of  the  Honorary  Association  Secretaries,  there  were  present  the  Revs. 
E.  Lombe  of  Norfolk,  H.  E.  Fox  of  Durham,  and  J.  Eustace  Brenan  of  Clifton. 
The  absence  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram  of  Durham,  on  account  of  illness,  was 
much  regretted.  As  usual,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  presided  at  the  meetings. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th,  after  devotional  exercises  and  an  address  by  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Karney  of  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  the  Reports  of  the  various 
Association  Secretaries  were  considered,  each  Secretary  being  invited  to  supple- 
ment verbally  his  written  statement.  The  proceedings  were  interrupted  in  the 
afternoon  by  a Meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  which,  after  its  special  business 
had  been  transacted,  received  the  ALSSOciation  Secretaries,  who  were  introduced 
by  the  Central  Secretary,  and  addressed  by  the  President,  Sir  John  H.  Kennaway. 
After  short  addresses  ny  three  Association  Secretaries  and  some  members  of 
Committee,  the  General  Committee  closed  its  Session,  and  that  of  the  Association 
Secretaries  was  resumed. 
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On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  Association  Staff  and  other  friends  were 
entertained  by  the  Rev.  £.  Banng- Gould,  Central  Secretary,  at  breakfast  in  the 
Salisbury  Hotel,  Sir  John  Kennaway  being  among  those  present.  At  11  a.m. 
the  Conference  reassembled,  and  after  a devotional  address  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Barnes-Lawrence  of  Blackheath,  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  special  topic 
prescribed  for  the  day : “ How  to  place  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  Missionary 
enterprise  more  adequately  before  (a)  the  Clergy,  (b)  the  Communicants,  ana 
( c ) the  Young.”  The  Revs.  Prebendary  Webb-reploe,  H.  E.  Fox,  and  A.  J. 
Robinson  introduced  the  subjects  severally,  and  general  discussion  followed. 
At  4 p.m.  the  meeting  merged  into  the  weekly  Prayer-meeting. 

On  Friday,  a devotional  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Oates  of  Ware; 
and  afterwards,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  as  usual  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Session,  gave  information  respecting  the  work  and  financial  position  of  the 
Society.  In  the  afternoon  the  gathering,  which  had  been  one  of  special  interest 
and  importance,  came  to  a close. 

The  Unions  which  regularly  meet  in  Salisbury  Square  have  entered  vigorously 
on  the  work  of  the  New  Year.  The  Junior  Clergy  at  their  meeting  on  January 
15 — the  Rev.  H.  Percy  Grubb  presiding — were  addressed  by  one  of  their  own 
members,  the  Right  Rev.  G.  A.  Ormsby,  the  new  Bishop  of  Honduras,  and  also 
by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Steggall  of  the  East  Africa  Mission. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Union  on  January  18th  was  largely 
attended.  The  Rev.  Henry  Sutton,  Yicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bordesley,  Birming- 
ham, presided,  and  the  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  James  Hall,  of 
Alert  Bay,  in  the  North  Pacific  Mission. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Lay  Workers’  Union  was  arranged  for  the  15th 
instead  of  the  8th,  in  order  to  be  within  range  of  the  annual  gathering  of  Associa- 
tion Secretaries,  some  of  whom  were  consequently  able  to  be  present.  There  was 
a full  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  H.  R.  Arbuthnot  occupied  the  ohair.  After 
devotional  exercises,  an  address  for  the  New  Year  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Stuart  Fox,  Yicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  Canonbury.  Then  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
consideration  of  the  special  subject,  viz  , “The  Deepening  and  Extending  of 
Missionary  Interest  among  Young  Men  throughout  the  Country,”  which  was 
opened  by  the  Rev.  William  Clayton,  Association  Secretary  for  the  Southern 
District.  The  Rev.  J.  Eustace  Brenan,  Vicar  of  Emmanuel,  Clifton,  Honorary 
Secretary  for  Bristol,  and  the  Rev.  Pierre  B.  de  Lorn,  Association  Secretary  for 
East  Yorkshire,  took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion,  which  was  of  a most 
interesting  character. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

THE  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  C.M.  Union  for  the  dioceses  of  Durham  and  New- 
castle was  held  on  December  5th  in  the  Jesmond  Parochial  Hall,  Newcastle, 
and  was  numerously  attended.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  (Rev.  Canon 
Tristram)  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Falconer.  A Communion 
Service  was  previously  held  in  Jesmond  Parish  Church.  Supporting  the  chair- 
man at  the  Union  meeting  were  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Chapman  and  Mr.  W.  Watts 
Moses,  hon.  secretaries ; the  Rev.  Canon  Favell,  Sheffield ; the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Peck,  missionary  to  the  Eskimo ; the  Rev.  F.  Glanvill,  Association  Secretary 
of  the  C.M.S.;  and  other  clergymen  and  friends.  The  election  of  officers 
and  committee  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  other  business  transacted.  After 
luncheon  the  Conference  was  resumed.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Tristram,  the  president,  he  was  very  warmly  welcomed  by  the  members.  A very 
practical  and  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Captain  Norman,  on  “Work  among 
Juveniles,”  in  which  he  suggested  the  holding  of  lantern  lectures,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  “ Pin  Card,”  such  as  in  use  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  Rev. 
F.  W.  P.  J.  Mortimer,  Yicar  of  Seaton  Carew,  and  the  Rev.  F.  S.  K.  Gregson  also 
read  papers.  In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  when 
there  was  a numerous  attendance.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cruddas  occupied  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  Canon  Favell,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Chapman, 
and  others.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Canon  Favell  and  Mr.  Peck. 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Gloucestershire  C.M.  Union  were  held  at  Chelten- 
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ham  on  Monday,  December  11th,  under  the  presidency  of  Canon  Bell,  D.D.  The 
morning  meeting  was  held  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Union,  and  was 
opened  by  prayer,  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hoskins,  of  St.  James’s  Church,  after 
which  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Griffiths,  of  St  Mark’s,  Cheltenham,  delivered  a devotional 
address.  Reports  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  from  their  respective  dis- 
tricts were  read,  and,  notwithstanding  the  depression,  were,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging.  An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  open  to 
the  public.  Prayer  was  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Flavel  Cook,  D.D.,  and  a very 
interesting  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Binns,  from  East  Africa. 

C.  P. 

The  Eighteenth  Half-Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Dorset  C.M.  Union  was  held  on 
December  4th  at  Dorchester,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Monle.  The  room  wa9 
well  filled  by  members  and  invited  friends  of  the  missionary  cause.  Colonel  R. 
Williams,  of  Bridehead,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Union,  was  in  the 
chair.  A suitable  feature  of  the  occasion  was  that  of  repeated  prayer,  offered 
at  intervals.  Four  prayers  were  asked  for  from  the  Revs.  S.  E.  V.  Filleul,  R.  C. 
Marriott,  F.  W.  Wingfield  Digby,  and  T.  K.  Allen.  In  preference  to  making 
many  remarks  of  his  own,  the  chairman  solemnly  read  copious  extracts  from 
Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop’s  address,  now  well  known  and  appreciated,  delivered  by 
her  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  in  London,  which  was 
listened  to  with  riveted  attention.  Mr.  Marshall  Lang,  the  Deputation  from  the 
C.M.  House,  followed  with  an  interesting  speech,  which  left  a deep  impression. 
The  meeting  was  much  moved  when  Colonel  Williams  spoke  in  a few  words  of 
the  danger  of  an  un-Christian,  selfish  spirit  when  dealing  with  missionary 
needs,  and  asked  : “ Is  there  no  one  who  can  say,  I will  go  ? Are  there  no 
parents  who  can  say  to  dear  ones,  Let  go  ?”  T.  Y.  D. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hon.  District  Secretaries  and  Committee  of  the 
East  Herts  C.M.  Association  was  held,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Fowell  Buxton,  at  Easneye,  on  the  forenoon  of  December  8th ; and  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  C.M.  Union  and  Women’s  Union 
for  East  Herts  at  Stanstead  Abbots,  Mr.  T.  Fowell  Buxton  in  the  chair.  After 
minutes  had  been  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  E.  S.  Holland  (hon  secretary),  an  expo- 
sition of  Scripture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Mansel-Pleydell,  Rector  of 
Bengeo,  and  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang,  Assistant  Central 
Secretary  C.M.S.  


About  the  end  of  December,  the  Welsh  Deaneries  of  Lleyn  and  Eifionydd 
met  at  Pwllheli,  when  Owen  Evans,  Esq.,  Broom  Hall,  a warm  and  liberal 
friend  of  C.M.S.,  presided.  The  Rev.  M.  Roberts,  Association  Secretary  for 
North  Wales  and  Cardiganshire,  was  present,  and  read  a short  report  on  the 
present  position  of  the  Society  in  Wales,  comparing  1890  and  1893.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  were  mentioned  : — “ In  1890  the  Deaneries  of  Lleyn  and  Eifionydd 
contributed  32 1.  16$.  9 d.  Last  year  they  contributed  7 61.  10$.  3d.  In  1890  the 
whole  county  of  Carnarvon  raised  292 l.t  last  year  it  raised  439/.,  an  increase  of 
147/.  In  1890  the  Diocese  of  Bangor  raised  360/.,  and  last  year  it  raised  568/., 
an  increase  of  208/.  Three  years  ago  Cardiganshire  could  boast  of  only  one 

Earish  supporting  C.M.S. , and  that  one  parish  contributed  11$.;  last  year  we 
ad  37  parishes  supporting  us  there,  which  contributed  102/.  In  the  four 
Welsh  dioceses  the  sum  raised  for  C.M.S.  last  year  was  3169/.,  or  an  increase  of 
834Z.  on  the  year  1890.’’  These  figures  were  received  with  acclamation.  The 
meeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  chairman,  and  by  the  Revs.  J.  Rowlands, 
Rural  Dean ; E.  T.  Davies,  Vicar  of  Pwllheli ; R.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Nevin ; H.  J. 
Manley,  Llangian ; M.  Jones,  Abererch ; and  some  of  the  laity.  M.  R. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  St.  Helen’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
December  18th,  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Town  Hall,  St.  Helen’s.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Willink  (Vicar).  Mr.  W.  Gamble  (treasurer) 
submittea  the  annual  balance-sheet,  which  showed  that  the  total  amount 
received  during  the  year  had  been  228/.  15$.  Id.,  which  was  an  inorease  of 
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70 /.  9 $.  2d,  on  laBt  year.  The  chief  item  was  the  amount  of  34/.  17$.  5 d.  collected 
in  187  missionary-boxes.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  of  Persia  and  Mr.  P.  C.  Smith, 
late  of  Uganda,  spoke. 

The  Bolton  Association  held  a Meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall  on  December  5th. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Patterson  presided,  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor.  The  Deputation 
consisted  of  the  Revs.  H.  E.  Fox,  Durham,  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  Japan,  and  T.  T. 
Smith,  Association  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Gaskoin  Wright,  Uganda.  The  report 
showed  that  the  total  contributions  towards  the  Parent  Society  from  the  Bolton 
district  were  755/.  10$.  11c/.  After  the  members  of  the  Deputation  had  spoken, 
the  chairman  announced  that  he  was  in  a position  to  obtain  a free  scholarship 
for  any  young  man  who  was  of  a medical  turn  of  mind,  and  was  prepared  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  and  assist  such. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Torquay  Association  was  held  on  December  10th,  11th, 
and  12th.  Sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday  in  Christ  Church,  Ellacombe, 
Holy  Trinity,  and  Upton  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  the  Deputation  sent 
from  Salisbury  Square,  who  were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Bruce  of  Persia,  and  A.  B. 
Hutchinson  of  Japan.  The  day  was  exceedingly  stormy,  and  the  congrega- 
tions small  in  consequence.  Monday  was  brighter,  and  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  the  Bath  Saloon  at  3 p.m.  was  well  attended,  the  Rev.  Canon  Edmonds,  of 
Exeter,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  held  the  meeting  with 
powerful  and  excellent  addresses.  At  8 p.m.  another  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Bath  Saloon,  which  was  fairly  full.  Again  the  audience  were  evidently  greatly 
interested.  On  Tuesday,  the  12th,  a cyclonic  storm  of  exceptional  severity, 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  thinned  the  two  evening  meetings  held,  one  in 
the  Parish  Room  at  Upton  and  one  in  the  Parish  Room  at  Christ  Church,  Ella- 
combe. On  Wednesday,  the  13th,  and  on  Thursday,  the  14th,  the  Annual  Sale  of 
Work  for  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Bath  Saloon  in  not  very  favourable  weather; 
nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Anniversary  lias  been  a means  of 
stirring  up  the  Lord’s  servants  to  greater  zeal  in  their  Master’s  service. 

T.  R.  L. 

Referring  to  the  Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  at  Brighton,  we  have  learned 
with  great  pleasure  since  the  issue  of  our  January  number,  that  the  account  then 
received  for  publication  from  our  Hon.  Secretaries  in  this  Auxiliary  has  been 
proved  an  inadequate  one.  Instead  of  the  heavy  expenses,  amounting  to  about 
550/.,  being  deducted  from  the  proceeds,  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
remitted  to  the  Societies  represented,  viz.  the  C.M.S.,  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Missionary  Leaves  Association.  The  Earl  of 
Chichester,  President  of  the  East  Sussex  Auxiliary,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Parent  Society,  having  griginated  a movement  for  defraying  the  expenses  by 
special  gifts,  and  having  headed  the  list  of  contributors  with  a conditional 
donation  of  100/.,  the  whole  sum  was  raised  within  the  prescribed  period,  viz.  by 
December  31st,  1893.  As  the  takings  of  the  Exhibition  and  simultaneous  Sale  of 
Work  reached  1300/.,  between  900/.  and  1000/.  of  which  will  be  paid  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  returns  for  the  Auxiliary  will  this  year  show  a 
material  rise,  as  the  result  of  a most  fruitful  and  instructive  enterprise. 

The  Annual  Sale  of  Work  in  aid  of  the  Society,  promoted  by  the  Colchester  and 
East  Essex  Auxiliary,  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  14th,  at  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Colchester.  The  Sale  was  opened  at  twelve  o’clock  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Tremlett,of  Dedham, 

E resident  of  the  Auxiliary,  who  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Ash  win, 
L.D.,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Brown,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Cooper,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Fenn,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Laycock.  The  total  amount  realised  was  114/.  12$.  5 d. 

R.  J.  H. 

The  Annual  Sale  of  Work  was  held  at  Uttoxeter  on  December  5th,  and  resulted 
in  a cheque  for  75/.  being  sent  to  Salisbury  Square.  There  is  special  encourage- 
ment in  this  event.  During  the  year  900/.  was  raised  for  the  Church  schools, 
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and  also  large  sums  in  aid  of  the  other  elementary  schools  in  the  town.  Is  not 
this  a practical  illustration  of  the  fact  that  missionary  interest  does  not  hinder 
home  work  P J.  W.  D. 


Sales  op  Work  have  also  been  held  at  Lee  (70/.),  Rochester  (72/.),  Jesmond,  New- 
castle (80/.),  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram’s  house,  Durham  (46/.),  Leamington  (100/.), 
St.  George’s,  Leeds  (135/.),  Weston-super-Mare  (140/.),  Preston  (264/.) ; also  at 
St.  Albans;  Hoddesdon ; St.  Helens;  St.  Dunstan’s,  Canterbury;  St.  Peter’s, 
Paddington  ; Temple,  Bristol ; Brighton  (supplementary) ; Sheffield  ; Dartmouth ; 
Lymington;  St.  Andrew-the-Less,  Cambridge;  St.  John’s,  Bradford;  Beverley; 
St.  Mary,  West  Kensington  ; St.  Peter’s,  Chester,  &c.  &c. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , December  19 th,  1893. — The  Committee  accepted 
offers  of  service  from  the  Rev.  Arthur  John  Pike,  B.A.  Ca mb.,  Rector  ofl£il- 
longhter,  Ireland,  Lieut.-Col.  Freeman,  retired,  and  Mrs.  Freeman  (honorary) ; 
and  Mr.  L.  H.  Nott,  late  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment. 

The  Committee  also  accepted,  subject  to  certain  financial  arrangements,  an 
offer  of  service  from  Mr.  J.  McLeod  Hawkins,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Hawkins, 
Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Brighton,  who  offered  his  services  to  the  Society  four 
years  ago,  but  on  medical  grounds  his  case  had  not  been  brought  forward.  He 
had  been  working  in  Tinnevelly  along  with  the  Society’s  Missionaries  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  had  passed  the  language  examinations. 

Regulations  which  had  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  Bishop  Tucker 
were  agreed  to  in  connexion  with  the  Bast  Africa  Mission. 

The  Committee  heard  with  regret  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Ball,  formerly 
a Missionary  in  North  India.  Mr.  Ball  joined  the  Punjab  Mission  in  1855,  and  in 
1859  he  was  transferred  to  Lucknow.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  to 
England  in  1866,  and  he  was  never  able  to  return  to  the  mission-field.  Mr.  Ball 
retained  to  the  last  his  deep  interest  in  the  India  Missions.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  Hindustani,  Hindi,  and  Persian  languages,  and  was  for  some  time  Reader 
in  Arabic  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  Committee  desired  the  expression 
of  their  sincere  sympathy  to  be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Ball  and  other  surviving 
relatives. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Ceylon,  Mid  China,  Japan,  and 
North-West  America,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to  those 
Missions. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , January  2nd,  1894. — The  Committee  attended 
Holy  Communion  Service  at  St.  Bride’s,  at  eleven  o’clock,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Barton  addressed  them.  On  assembling  in  the  Committee  Room,  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Sydney  Gedge)  wished  every  member  of  the  Committee,  and  all  in  the  House 
engaged  in  the  same  blessed  work,  a happy  New  Year,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee  thanked  Mr.  Barton  for  his  thoughtful,  wise,  and  helpful  address. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Ladies’  Candidates  Committee,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Conway,  of  Slough,  was  accepted  as  a Missionary  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Pike  was  appointed  to  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa-,  the  Rev. 

J.  S.  Gray,  now  at  Lucknow,  to  assist  at  the  Old  Church,  Calcutta ; the  Rev.  G. 
Litchfield  to  take  charge  of  the  new  Normal  Training  School  at  Lucknow ; and 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Bowlby  to  Aligarh. 

The  Committee  received  with  regret  the  intimation  from  the  Rev.  F.  A.  P. 
Shirreff.  Principal  of  the  Lahore  Divinity  School,  that  he  was  obliged  shortly  to 
retire,  after  twenty  years’  service,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  impossibility 
of  Mrs.  Shirreff  going  to  India,  and  expressed  their  sincere  sympathy  with  him. 
The  Rev.  H,  G.  Grey  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Shirreff  as  Principal  of  the 
Divinity  School. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Rev.  A.  Manwaring,  returning  to  the 
Western  India  Mission.  The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Manwaring  having  replied,  he  was  addressed  by  th^v 
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Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bruce. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  West 
Africa,  Niger,  Egypt,  Persia,  North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sindh, 
Western  India,  Soutn  India,  and  Travancore,  various  arrangements  were  agreed 
to  with  regard  to  those  Missions. 

General  Committee , January  9 th — A letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  accepting  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  reported  an  interview  held  by  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Sub-Committee  with  Sir  Theodore  C.  Hope,  at  his  request,  regarding  his 
pamphlet  on  “ Church  and  State  in  India.”  The  following  Resolution  was 
adopted : — “ That  the  Committee  have  received  Sir  Theodore  C.  Hope’s  proposals 
as  contained  in  his  pamphlet,  ‘ Church  and  State  in  India.’  Without  committing 
themselves  to  his  proposals,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
consideration.” 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  on  Saturday,  January  6th,  a telegram  had  been 
received  from  the  Rev.  H.  Tugwell  at  Lagos,  stating,  “ Bishop  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Hill  at  rest and  that  on  Monday  they  had  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
death,  and  had  received  the  answer,  “ Fever.”  After  much  testimony  from 
various  members  of  the  Committee  indicative  of  the  universal  and  affectionate 
esteem  in  which  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill  were  held,  and  prayer  having  been  offered 
up  by  the  Rev.  0.  G.  Baskerville,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted: — 

“In  deepest  sorrow,  and  with  fullest  trust  in  Him  that  doeth  all  things  well,  the 
Committee  reoeive  the  intelligence  of  the  home  oall  of  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Sidney 
Hill,  D.D.,  Bishop  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa,  and  of  Mrs.  Hill,  which  ooourred 
just  as  the  Bishop  was  entering  on  the  peculiarly  difficult  and  responsible  duties  of 
the  office  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  singularly  gifted  and  prepared 
of  God. 

“ He  went  out  with  a clearly  defined  and  statesman-like  policy,  and  with  loving 
desire  for  the  development  of  the  Churoh  under  African  leaders. 

“ Mr.  Hill  received  at  the  Churoh  Missionary  College  his  training  for  the  mission- 
field,  and  was  ordained  and  appointed  to  Lagos,  whither  he  went  out  with  Mrs.  Hill 
in  the  year  1876,  but  was  speedily  invalided  home. 

“ In  1878  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  Zealand  Mission,  and  in  1882  resigned  his 
connexion  with  the  Society,  important  evangelistic  work  amongst  English-speaking 
people  having  opened  up  before  him  there. 

“ In  New  Zealand  he  developed  in  marked  degree  powers  of  organisation  and 
influence.  With  much  gentleness  he  combined  unusual  strength  of  character  and 
strict  conscientiousness,  while  his  great  power  of  sympathy  and  his  judioious  tact 
won  the  affection  and  confidence  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

“ After  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Hill  was  accepted  by  the  Society  for  work  on 
the  Niger  in  November,  1891,  and  was  appointed  Director  of  the  whole  of  the  Niger 
Mission.  In  the  following  May,  before  he  had  entered  on  his  onerous  charge,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  Niger  Bishopric.  At  the  desire  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  accepted  the  nomination,  Mr.  Hill  went  out  in  the  first  instanoe 
before  consecration,  his  Grace  appointed  him  his  Commissary,  and  desired  that  on 
his  return  from  a visit  of  inspection  and  inquiry  he  should  report  on  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  Niger  Churches,  with  a special  view  to  determine  the  oh&raoter  of  the 
Episcopal  supervision  to  be  adopted  there.  During  this  visit  his  resourcefulness 
acquired  in  Colonial  life  was  markedly  manifest. 

“ The  outcome  of  this  visit,  and  of  the  report  brought  home  by  Mr.  Hill,  was  his 
consecration  on  St.  Peter’s  Day,  June  29th,  1893,  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  as  Bishop 
in  Western  Equatorial  Africa.  At  the  same  time  the  two  African  clergymen,  the 
Rev.  Isaao  Oluwole  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  Phillips,  were,  on  his  recommendation,  con- 
secrated as  his  assistants. 

“In  Mrs. -Hill,  whose  missionary  zeal  equalled  that  of  her  husband,  the  female 
workers  on  the  Niger  were  looking  forward  to  welcome  a truly  valuable,  efficient, 
and  sympathetic  counsellor  and  guide. 

“That  persons  apparently  possessing  so  unique  equipment  for  a unique  work  should 
have  been  suddenly  called  away  is  one  of  those  mysteries  the  full  solution  of  whioh 
the  great  Day  alone  will  make  clear. 

“ The  Committee  would  humbly  pray  for  themselves,  and  for  the  Missionaries,  and 
for  the  African  Christians  in  the  wide  area  bereft  of  the  Episcopal  supervision  of 
their  dear  friend,  that  this  sore  bereavement  may  result  in  such  an  increase  of 
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mutual  sympathy,  such  an  establishment  of  mutual  confidence,  and  such  a growing 
sense  of  dependence  on  the  Great  Head  of  the  Ohnroh}  as  they  doubt  not  is  designed 
under  the  teaching  ef  God  the  Holy  Spirit  to  produce. 

" They  humbly  depend  on  God  the  Holy  Spirit  fer  needed  graoe  and  guidance  in 
▼iew  of  the  maay  questions  which  will  now  hare  to  be  met  regarding  the  future 
super vision  of  the  work. 

“They  put  on  record  their  affectionate  and  sinoere  sympathy  for  the  two  young 
daughters  thus  sadly  bereft  of  their  parents,  and  would  oommit  them  with  oonfiding 
trust  to  the  sure  mercies  of  the  Father  of  the  fatherless. 

“ The  Gommittee  desire  that  a copy  of  this  Minute  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
family,  and  that  they  be  assured  of  the  Committee's  sincere  and  prayerful  sympathy 
with  them,  and  especially  with  Miss  Leaohman,  the  devoted  sister  of  Mrs.  Hill,  to 
whom  the  oharge  of  the  ohildren  was  committed." 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration  the  financial  position  of  the  Society, 
in  connexion  with  a letter  from  the  President,  which  with  other  papers  had  been 
circulated  through  the  country,  and  the  following  Resolution  waB  adopted : — 

“ That  the  Gommittee  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
marked  way  in  which  He  has  year  by  year  met  the  wants  of  the  Society,  notwith- 
standing the  prolonged  commercial  and  agricultural  depression.  It  is  therefore  in 
no  spirit  of  undue  anxiety,  but  rather  of  humble  dependence  ou  God's  hand,  that  the 
Gommittee  very  earnestly  invite  the  careful  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Sooiety 
throughout  the  oountry  to  the  financial  statement  which  has  just  been  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  Committee  desire  thus  to  evoke  augmented  practical  sympathy  in  the 
direction  of  persevering  prayer  and  self-sacrificing  support  in  order  that,  if  God  will, 
the  estimated  additional  Income  required  may  be  provided  before  the  31st  of  March 
next." 

The  Gommittee  took  leave  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney,  about  to  return  to 
Melbourne.  The  Committee  also  saw  Mr.  E.  W.  Doulton,  Missionary  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Church  Missionary  Association,  who  is  on  a visit  to  England 
before  proceeding  to  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  Thew  were  addressed  by  the 
Chairman,  and  both  having  replied  were  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and 
protection  of  Almighty  Goa  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Fox. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Pratt,  reporting  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Morris  Thomas,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Spital  Square,  on  January  4th,  and  the 
following  Minute  was  adopted : — 

“ The  Gommittee  have  received  with  deep  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
another  of  their  colleagues,  the  Rev.  Morris  Thomas,  for  twenty-five  years  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Spital  Square,  who  was  oalled  to  his  rest  on  January  4th.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  for  many  years  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Sooiety,  as  a member  of  the 
Clerical  Sub-Committee.  Though  of  late  years  he  was  seldom  present  at  its  meetings, 
he  took  more  than  his  full  share  in  the  examination  of  candidates,  and  sent  very 
carefully  written  reports  of  the  interviews  with  them.  A man  of  cultivated  taste 
and  ripe  judgment,  he  was  firm  in  his  attachment  to  Evangelical  principles,  from  a 
deep  conviction  of  their  harmony  with  Soriptore ; by  his  gentle  and  unassuming 
manner  he  won  the  regard  of  all  who  came  in  oontaot  with  him  ; in  spite  of  delicate 
health  he  was  ready  to  every  good  work j he  was  pre-eminently  a holy  man.  To  such 
men  as  Mr.  Thomas  the  familiar  words  especially  apply,—'  We  also  bless  Thy  Holy 
Name,  for  all  Thy  servants  departed  this  life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear ; beseeching  Thee  to 
give  us  graoe  so  to  follow  their  good  examples,  that  with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of 
Thy  Heavenly  Kingdom.' " 

General  Committee  (Special),  January  V?th.— The  Secretaries  having  stated 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  bad  expressed  his  readiness  to  consecrate  a 
new  Bishop  for  Western  Equatorial  Africa  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  to  dis- 

Eense  with  the  usual  procedure  by  which  two  names  are  submitted  to  him  for 
ishoprics  supported  by  the  Society,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  to  nominate  to 
his  Grace  the  Rev.  H.  Tugwell,  B.A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Yoruba  Mission. 

The  Association  Secretaries  being  present  in  London  for  their  Annual  Con- 
ference, were  received  by  the  Committee,  and  addressed  by  the  President.  In- 
formation having  been  given  by  Archdeacon  Hamilton  and  the  Revs.E.  Lombe, 
H.  E.  Fox,  T.  T.  Smith,  and  W.  Clayton  concerning  the  prospeots  of  the  Society 
in  their  respective  districts,  they  and  their  work  were  commended  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ORDINATIONS. 

North-West  Provinces  of  India. — On  December  24th,  1893,  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
London,  by  the  Bishop  of  Marlborough,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Johnson,  to  Priest's  Orders. — 
On  December  24th,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow,  in  All  Saints’  Cathedral,  Allahabad, 
Babn  Timothy  Noah,  to  Deacon’s  Orders,  and  the  Rev.  S.  Nihal  Singh,  to  Priest’s 
Orders. 

Punjab. — On  December  17th,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
(Native),  to  Priest’s  Orders. 

DEPARTURES. 

West  Africa. — Miss  H.  Bisset  left  Liverpool  for  Sierra  Leone  on  January  17th, 
1894. 

Palestine. — Dr.  Gaskoin  Wright  left  London  for  Constantinople,  en  route  to  Jaffa,  on 
January  5th. 

Persia. — Miss  Stirling  and  Miss  Davies-Colley  left  London  on  November  8th,  1893, 
and  arrived  in  Jnlfa  on  December  23rd. 

Bengal. — Mr.  H.  C.  Tngwell  (from  Australia)  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  December  1st. 

North-West  Provinces . — Mrs.  Litchfield  left  London  on  October  27th,  1893,  and 
arrived  in  Calcutta  on  December  1st.— The  Rev.  G.  Litchfield  left  London  for  Lucknow 
on  December  22nd. — The  Bev.  W.  A.  C.  and  Mrs.  Fremantle  left  London  for  Benares 
on  December  29th. 

Western  India. — The  Rev.  A.  and  Mrs.  Man  waring  left  London  for  Bombay  on 
January  12th,  1894. 

South  India. — Mrs.  J.  B.  Panes  left  Loudon  for  Kummamett  on  January  12th. 

Ceylon. — Miss  K.  Heaney  left  London  for  Colombo  on  October  27th,  1893. — The 
Rev.  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Fall  left  London  for  Colombo  on  December  22nd. 

ARRIVALS. 

T Vest  Africa. — Miss  M.  Williams  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Sierra  Leone  on  January 
18th,  1894. 

Yoruba. — Miss  M.  Goodall  left  Lagos  on  December  23rd,  1893,  and  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  January  18th,  1894. — The  Rev.  B.  and  Mrs.  Kidd  arrived  in  London  from 
Ibadan,  Grand  Canary,  on  January  18th. 

Western  India. — Mr.  J.  Jackson  left  Bombay  on  December  30th,  1893,  and  arrived 
in  London  on  January  14th,  1894. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts  left  Bombay  on  November 
2lst,  1893,  and  arrived  in  London  on  December  13th. 

Japan. — The  Rev.  W.  P.  and  Mrs.  Buncombe  left  Kobe  on  Ootober  30th,  and  arrived 
at  Plymouth  on  December  17th. — Miss  Tapson  and  Miss  Dunn  left  Kobe  on  November 
14th,  and  arrived  iu  London  on  January  2nd,  1894. 

DEATHS. 

Yoruba. — On  December  1st,  1893,  at  Abeokuta,  the  Rev.  William  Moore  (Native). — 
On  January  20th,  1894,  at  Lagos,  the  Rev.  J.  Vernall.  [By  telegram.] 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  Mrs  .Hill.  [By  telegram  received  January  6th.] 
— On  January  17th,  at  Forcados,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Mathias.  [By  telegram  received 
January  19th.]  


PUBLICATION  NOTIONS. 

The  following  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : — 

After  Twenty  Years.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1873,  1883,  1893. 
A Retrospect  and  a Comparison.  Prepared  with  a view  to  help  friends  to  face 
the  Society’s  position  at  a time  when  the  cry  of  financial  straitness  is  being  raised 
simultaneously  with  louder  appeals  than  ever  for  extension  all  round  the  globe. 
Copies  supplied  free  of  charge. 

Hymn  Leaflet,  with  Music,  entitled,  “Waiting.”  Written  by  Miss 
S.  Gr.  Stock  for  the  recent  Gleaners’  Union  Anniversary.  Price  2d.  per 
dozen , or  1*.  per  100,  post  free. 


January  Magazines. 

The  demand  for  Specimen  Copies,  for  distribution  in  order  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  the  Magazines,  has  been  disappointing.  Will  friends  who  are 
willing  to  help  in  this  way  apply  early  for  copies  to  the  Lay  Secretary  as  below  P 


Orders  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.” 
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THE  CHICAGO  PARLIAMENT  OF  RELIGIONS. 

**  Of  Chaos  were  born  children,  Erebus  and  Nox.” 

| WO  volumes  of  more  than  1500  closely  printed  pages,  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
of  Chicago,  furnish  us  with  information  as  authentic  as 
exhaustive  of  the  genesis  and  full  accomplishment  of  that 
stupendous  and  unprecedented  undertaking.  Early  in 
June,  1891,  a preliminary  address  was  issued  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee. “ They  called  attention  to  the  creative  and  regulative  power 
of  religion  as  a factor  in  human  development.  They  expressed  a 
desire  for  the  co-operation  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  great 
historic  faiths  ; they  believed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  new  manifes- 
tations of  human  fraternity.  Humanity,  though  sundered  by  oceans 
and  languages  and  widely  diverse  forms  of  religion,  was  one  in  need  if 
not  altogether  in  hope.  The  address  reviewed  the  fact  that  the  litera- 
tures of  the  great  historic  faiths  were  more  and  more  studied  in  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  brotherhood.  They  disclaimed  any  purpose  of 
indifferentism.” 

Their  preliminary  address,  while  calling  attention  to  the  creative 
and  regulative  power  of  religion,  did  not,  of  course,  take  note  that  the 
creative  function  of  religion,  certainly  in  the  territory  of  intelligence 
and  culture  and  civilisation,  was  confined  to  Christianity.  The  address, 
naturally,  did  not  refer  to  the  monstrous  creations  of  impurity  in  con- 
nexion with  some  forms  of  Hinduism,  nor  the  enormous  assistance  to 
the  development  of  ethical  degradation  resultant  therefrom.  This 
would  obviously  be  to  introduce  highly  debatable  and  controversial 
matter,  and  %vas,  of  course,  wisely  omitted  from  the  address.  It  would 
have  been  no  less  deplorably  polemical  to  acknowledge  that  the 
development  of  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism  was  unquestionably 
hostile  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

The  initial  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Carroll 
Bonney,  of  whose  antecedents  and  accomplishments,  both  theological 
and  intellectual,  we  own  our  shameful  ignorance.  It  consisted  of  six- 
teen members.  Of  these  one  was  a “ zealous  and  scholarly  ” Sweden- 
borgian,  a second  “ an  eloquent  pastor  ” of  a Universalist  Church.  A 
third  was  far-famed  as  " a successful  Baptist  preacher.”  A fourth  was  an 
active  worker  among  the  advanced  Unitarians.  A fifth  was  the  pastor 
of  an  independent  organisation  of  Christians  at  Chicago.  A sixth  was 
a Romish  archbishop,  described,  we  may  remark,  as  Archbishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A seventh  was  a Jewish  rabbi.  The  chairman  was 
the  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  Church ; and  besides  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Chicago  and  the  Bishop  of  a so-called  reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  there  were  numbered  a Congregationalist,  a German  Methodist, 
a Norwegian,  and  a Swedish  Lutheran,  and  a member  of  the  Society 
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of  Friends.  We  have  given  this  enumeration  at  length  as  we  count 
it  of  first-rate  importance  that  our  readers  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  responsible  and  representative  character  of  the  conveners  of  the 
World’s  Parliament. 

The  invitations  to  the  Parliament,  wo  are  told,  travelled  over  every 
sea  and  traversed  every  land.  A very  large  number  of  persons  of 
ecclesiastical  note  were  invited  to  allow  their  names  to  appear  as 
members  of  an  Advisory  Council.  Those  who  replied  with  any 
expression  of  courtesy  appear  to  have  been  reckoned  forthwith  among 
the  adherents  to  the  principle  at  least,  of  the  Parliament.  Their  names 
were  duly  enrolled  and  in  some  cases  their  photographs  actually 
published  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Much  dissatisfaction,  however,  was 
felt  and  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  state,  in  his  reply,  reasons  which 
appeared  to  discountenance  any  participation  in  the  Parliament.  This 
defection  from  the  apparent  consensus  of  intelligence  and  culture  was 
so  remarkable  that  we  give  his  Grace's  letter  at  length,  and  in  fairness 
to  the  Parliament  present  also  its  reply.  Our  Archbishop  wrote  : — 

“I  am  afraid  that  I cannot  write  the  letter  which  in  yours  of 
March  20th  you  wish  me  to  write  expressing  a sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  proposed  Conference,  without  its  appearing  to  be  an  approval 
of  the  scheme.  The  difficulties  which  I myself  feel  are  not  questions 
of  distance  and  convenience,  but  rest  on  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  one  religion.  I do  not  understand  how  that  religion 
can  be  regarded  as  a member  of  a Parliament  of  Religions  without 
assuming  the  equality  of  the  other  intended  members,  and  the  parity 
of  their  position  and  claims.  Then,  again,  your  general  program  [we 
think  his  Grace  wrote  programme]  assumes  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  the  Catholic  Church,  and  treats  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
as  outside  the  Catholic  Church.  I presume  that  the  Church  of 
England  would  be  similarly  classified  : and  that  view  of  our  position 
is  untenable.  Beyond  this,  while  I quite  understand  how  the  Chris- 
tian religion  might  produce  its  evidences  before  any  assembly,  a 
i presentation ' of  that  religion  must  go  far  beyond  the  question  of 
evidences,  and  must  subject  to  further  discussion  that  faith  and 
devotion  which  are  its  characteristics,  and  which  belong  to  a region 
far  too  sacred  for  such  treatment.  I hope  that  this  explanation  will 
excuse  me  with  you  for  not  complying  with  your  request." 

The  reply  of  his  Grace  suggests  not  indistinctly  that  the  managers 
of  the  Parliament  were  anxious  to  secure  even  an  innocently  neutral 
assent  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  importance  of  the  Parliament,  and 
had  delicately  suggested  that  considerations  of  distance  and  conveni- 
ence might  be  appropriately  pleaded  by  his  Grace  for  not  appearing 
at  the  Parliament.  This  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  Archbishop 
was  not  unskilful,  but  the  lure  was  vain. 

The  indignation  of  the  Review  of  the  Churches  at  the  tenor  of  the 
Archbishop's  reply  was  proportionately  great,  and  a reply  to  the 
letter  and  its  positions  was  penned  by  the  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead.  It  is 
described  in  the  volume  before  us  as  “ a careful  and,  as  many  believed, 
a conclusive  reply."  The  substance  of  it  is  the  contention  of  Mr. 
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Stead  that  his  Grace  has  erred  in  conceding  that  any  member  of  the 
Parliament  " would  be  expected  or  supposed  to  regard  all  other 
faiths  as  equal  to  his  own.  . . . The  case  is  precisely  the  contrary.” 
We  do  not  think  this  is  an  unfair  or  insufficient  presentation  of 
the  contention  of  a representative  of  the  Parliament.  He  failed  to 
discern  that  the  position  claimed  for  Christianity  was  one  which 
involved  its  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a definitely  revealed  system  of 
salvation,  and  the  formation  of  a Christian  society  based  on  such  a 
revelation. 

We  have  counted  it  not  unimportant  to  notice  this  incident,  not 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  defender  of  the  Christian  position,  but 
because  the  roots  of  the  issue  ran  far  and  deep  beneath  the  entire  con- 
ception of  the  Parliament.  The  position  that  was  advanced  affirmed 
the  unique  and  sui  genei-ie  characteristic  of  Christianity ; it  included 
the  impossibility  of  parallelism  ; it  precluded  a comparison ; it  intimated 
only  a contrast,  and  that  abrupt,  essential,  necessary,  vital. 

Yet  another  reply  to  the  invitations  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Parliament  has  been  considered  worthy  of  reproduction  in  the  pages 
of  these  volumes.  The  admirable  scholarship  and  the  high  attain- 
ments of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Eitel,  of  Hong  Kong,  are  well  known  to  us  and  to 
all  European  students  of  Buddhism.  We  could  add  easily  more  in  his 
honour  did  we  count  it  an  injury  to  him  to  be  pilloried  in  opprobrium 
by  the  editor  of  the  record  of  the  Parliament  for  having  expressed 
himself  thus  : — 

" Let  me  warn  you  not  to  deny  the  sovereignty  of  your  Lord  by 
any  further  continuance  of  your  agitation  in  favour  of  a Parliament 
not  sanctioned  by  His  Word.  If  misled  yourself,  at  least  do  not 
mislead  others,  nor  jeopardise,  I pray  you,  the  precious  life  of  your 
soul  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  truth  and  coquetting  with 
false  religions.  I give  you  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  but  let 
me  warn  you  that  you  are  unconsciously  planning  treason  against 
Christ.” 

Our  notice  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  will  lack  completeness  if 
we  omit  mention  of  the  illustrations  drawn  from  the  cults  of 
Heathenism  which  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Report.  They  are  to  us 
as  instructive  and  even  more  striking  than  any  of  the  doctrinal 
contents  of  the  text.  They  need  indeed  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
and  our  words  must  do  them  scantest  justice. 

On  one  page  we  are  gravely  presented  with  a photograph  of  the  Rev. 
Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  as  the  “ Discoverer  and  Founder  of  Christian 
Science.”  On  another  page  we  view  a group  of  Indian  Fakirs 
honestly  given  in  all  their  nakedness,  their  dirt,  and  their  general 
sanitary  undesirableness.  Bound  up  with  this  strange  company 
appear  the  portraits  of  doctors  of  divinity  of  the  West  and  pastors  of 
Christian  churches.  Religious  zeal  is  admirably  represented  by  a 
Taoist  mendicant  who,  <(  to  raise  funds  for  the  repairing  of  his  temple, 
has  run  a skewer  through  his  cheek,  and  vowed  not  to  take  it  out 
until  his  purpose  was  accomplished.”  For  the  suggestion  of  which 
method  of  raising  funds  some  clergymen  will  be  especially  grateful 
to  the  Parliament.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  also  appears  in 
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portrait,  and  has  for  his  Grace's  vis-a-vis  the  high-priest  of  the  Jain 
community.  We  are  really  thankful  to  these  volumes  for  this  pair  of 
photographs.  We  would  neither  flatter  nor  abuse,  but  the  contrast 
in  countenance  and  pose  between  the  two  is  striking  to  a degree.  In 
the  one  we  see  the  face  and  air  of  culture,  of  refinement,  of  intelli- 
gence, of  Christianity  ; in  the  half-nude  presentation  of  the  other  we 
cannot  escape  the  suggestion  of  grossness,  obesity,  sensuality, 
the  combination  of  animal  cunning  with  human  imbecility — in  a word. 
Heathenism. 

Yet  a still  more  striking  contrast  of  illustration  occurs.  We  have 
figured  for  us  as  representing  the  religion  of  Christianity  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  have  offered  to  us  an  object  of  worship  in 
China.  We  will  give  the  description  of  this  idol  in  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  Report  itself.  It  is  : ft  A Chinese  idol  called  Big-Belly — Mi-li 
Foah.  Tradition  says  he  was  formerly  a hare,  but  after  many  years 
changed  into  a man,  though  still  retaining  his  long  ears.  He  was 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  a celebrated  Taoist  priest,  who  gave  him  the 
name  of  Long-eared  Ting.  After  his  death,  which  was  caused  by 
laughing,  he  was  deified  by  an  emperor  of  the  Chow  dynasty." 

A conference  of  all  the  faiths,  a parliament  of  all  the  opinions  of 
the  globe,  is  not,  however,  without  its  air  of  wonder  and  magnificence. 
Beside  it  Diocesan  Conferences  and  Church  Congresses  are  ridiculously 
mild,  and  appear  incomparably  mean,  and  in  contrast  with  the  Chicago 
Council  even  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod  itself  may  altogether  be  held 
to  pale  its  lesser  fires.  From  henceforth  it  shall  not  be  spoken  of. 
Yet  it  seemed  a suitable  thing  that  all  that  art  and  man’s 
device  could  accomplish  in  the  path  of  material  things  should 
be  supplemented  by  the  exhibition  of  his  triumphs  in  the  construction 
of  every  class  and  character  of  creeds.  This  fir-tree  of  his  planting 
had  yielded  to  him  warmth,  and  administered  to  him  bread;  out  of  the 
residue  thereof  he  would  make  to  him  a god.  The  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  genius  of  the  race  was  to  find  expression  in  the  deities  of  its 
unassisted  evolution.  Nor  was  the  glory  thus  reaped  by  the  intellect 
of  humanity  limited  to  things  supernatural.  No  less  splendour  was 
to  attend  the  unification  of  mankind.  This  was  to  be  largely 
promoted,  if  not  to  be  permanently  effected,  by  conference  under 
conditions  of  spiritual  equality.  A perfect  earthly  fraternity  was  to  be 
attained  on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  equality  in  things  divine. 

We  are  anxious  that  our  readers  should  have  in  their  view  some- 
thing of  an  approximate  representation  of  the  scene  and  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  imposing  Parliament,  and  we  reserve  our  own 
further  reflections  until  the  picture  is  in  their  possession.  The 
materials  for  the  sketch  are  sufficiently  abundant. 

Had  the  course  of  the  Chicago  Parliament  been  commenced  with 
ceremonies  genuinely  native  to  the  various  cults,  we  might  have 
expected  some  exceedingly  novel  and,  even  for  Chicago,  startling 
developments.  The  processional  hymn  might  not  unnaturally  be  an 
expurgated  anthem  from  the  Psalmody  of  Krishna,  as  representing 
the  most  popular  deity  of  a vast  section  of  the  Aryan  race.  We  might 
naturally  look  in  the  second  place  for  a devotional  time  conducted  by 
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a Buddhist  Lama;  representing  the  Light  of  Asia,  with  the  assistance 
of  a prayer-mill.  All  arrangements  as  to  vestments,  incense,  and 
postures  might  be  left  with  absolute  confidence  to  the  combined  and 
unrivalled  experience  of  the  Buddhist  and  Romish  Archbishops.  A 
popular  address  from  an  African  ra;n-maker  would  not  unfittingly 
intervene.  A dancing  dervish  might  next  stir  the  assembly  with 
illustrations  of  Mohammedan  spirituality,  and  the  benediction 
pronounced  by  the  representative  of  Zoroaster  would  not  inappro- 
priately terminate  a very  edifying  season. 

But  we  are  not  cast  upon  the  resources  of  our  imagination  to  depict 
what  did  probably  happen.  We  are  in  possession  of  tolerably  complete 
and,  we  believe,  accurate  information  respecting  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  Parliament,  and  a precis  of  this  we  proceed  to  place  in  the 
possession  of  our  readers. 

Long  before  the  opening  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  the 
vast  hall  was  packed  with  an  expectant  audience.  Probably  not  fewer 
than  4000,  we  are  told,  were  present.  On  the  right  sat  the  priests  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  in  their  long,  flowing  robes  of  white,  with  bulging 
sleeves  lined  with  red.  On  the  left  sat  the  patriarchs  of  the  old 
Greek  Church,  wearing  cassocks  of  black,  and  strangely  formed  hats, 
and  leaning  on  their  ivory  sticks,  carved  with  fantastic  figures 
representing  strange  old  rites.  In  the  centre,  seated  in  the  huge 
chair  of  curiously  wrought  iron,  was  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his  canonicals 
of  red.  Each  sect  and  each  country  had  a peculiar  mode  of  dress. 
From  India  came  the  robes  of  orange  and  white;  from  Greece  the 
sombre  black  of  the  Orient  Church;  from  China  the  long,  flowing 
raiment  of  white  and  red.  The  representatives  from  Japan  were 
arrayed  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  followers  of  the  Light 
of  Asia  attracted  the  most  attention,  not  so  much,  we  are  told,  on 
account  of  their  dress,  but  because  of  their  finely  formed  faces  and 
intelligent  looks  ; and  there  was  not  one  of  the  pilgrims  from  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom  but  could  speak  fluently  in  the  most  perfect 
English. 

The  opening  of  the  Session  was  marked  by  the  singing  of  the  well- 
known  hymn,  “From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies,”  to  the  tune  of 
the  “ Old  Hundredth.”  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
and  these  delicate  and  rather  perilous  preliminaries  being  happily 
passed  without  incident,  President  Bonney,  of  the  World's  Congress 
Auxiliary,  after  a few  words  of  greeting,  declared  the  Parliament  open. 
The  Greek  Archbishop  of  Zante  responded,  and  Dr.  John  Barrows, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome,  and  was  followed  by  the  Romish  Archbishop  Feehan  of 
Chicago,  who  described  the  Parliament  as  the  highest  and  best  of  all  the 
great  things  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  World's  Fair.  Men 
representing  ail  systems  of  faith  had  come  to  learn,  he  said,  what 
other  men  believed,  without  a thought  of  surrendering  one  atom  of 
what  they  accepted  as  truth.  Cardinal  Gibbons  emphasised  the  same 
point,  saying  that  while  there  were  radical  differences  with  respect  to 
the  systems  of  faith  presented,  there  was  one  platform  on  which  all 
could  stand  united,  and  that  was  the  platform  of  charity,  of 
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humanity,  and  of  benevolence.  It  was,  he  added,  “the  mission  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer  ” to  “ break  down  the  wall  of  partition  that 
separated  race  from  race,  people  from  people,  and  tribe  from  tribe,  in 
order  to  make  us  “ one  people,  one  family,  recognising  God  as  our 
common  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Brother.”  The  Rev.  Augusta 
J.  Chapin,  who  seems  to  have  said  nothing  worth  reporting,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  Brahmo  Somaj  celebrity,  who 
described  India  as  the  mother  of  religions.  He  spoke  of  the  stirring 
of  the  instincts  of  religion  to  the  roots  in  India,  and  affirmed  that  the 
religion  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  represented  the  harmony  of  all  religions. 
Pung  Luang  Yu,  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Washington, 
described  duty  as  summed  up  in  reciprocity.  The  address  of  Reuchi 
Shibata,  representing  the  Shintoism  of  Japan,  was  read  by  Dr.  Barrows. 
H.  Dharmata  of  Ceylon  expressed  the  good  wishes  of  475,000,000 
Buddhists,  and  with  Oriental  courtesy  and  inexactness  likened  Dr. 
Barrows  to  Asoka. 

In  the  afternoon,  Yichand  A.  Ghandi,  a lawyer  of  Bombay  and  an 
exponent  of  the  religion  of  the  Jains,  spoke  on  its  behalf.  Theosophy 
was  represented  by  Professor  C.  W.  Chakravarti  from  India ; and 
Dr.  Momerie  of  London  appeared,  we  are  told,  for  the  Church  of 
England — we  should  add,  entirely  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

The  appointed  subject  for  the  second  day  was  the  “ Existence  and 
Attributes  of  God.”  Papers  were  read  on  this  subject  by  a Unitarian, 
a Rabbi,  a Romish  priest,  a Hindu,  and  an  Idealist. 

On  the  third  day,  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  the  Archbishop  of  Zante,  another 
Romish  priest,  and  another  Rabbi,  advocated  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Pung  Luang  Yu  followed  with  an  address  on  Confucius,  from  which  the 
following  paragraph  is  selected  as  illustrating  how  far  the  brotherhood 
of  the  race  was  helped  forward  by  his  effort.  Of  interest  so  sur- 
passingly philosophical  and  spiritual  is  it  that  we  offer  it  in  extenso 
to  our  readers  : — 

“ Now  the  heaven  and  earth,  the  active  and  passive  principles,  and  the  sonl 
and  spirit,  aro  dualisms  resulting  from  unities.  The  product  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  principles,  the  conjunction  of  the  soul 
and  spirit,  are  unities  resulting  from  dualisms.  Man,  being  the  connecting  link 
between  unities  and  dualisms,  is  therefore  called  the  heart  of  heaven  and  earth. 
By  reason  of  his  being  the  heart  of  heaven  and  earth,  humanity  is  his  natural 
faculty,  and  love  his  controlling  emotion." 

Two  Buddhist  priests  next  witnessed  the  Confession  of  their  Un- 
belief, and  gave  their  mind  tolerably  freely  on  Christianity. 

An  overflow  meeting  on  the  fourth  day  was  necessary  to  receive 
the  audience.  A paper  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  read  by  Bishop 
Keane  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Washington,  on  civilisa- 
tion as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Catholic  Faith. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Jainism  and  Zoroastrianism  were  heard  in  their 
defence. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  detail  at  length  the  speakers 
and  their  subjects  throughout  the  entire  Parliament.  They  are  care- 
fully summarised  and  in  part  accurately  misrepresented  in  the  sixteen 
chapters  which  make  up  Part  II.  of  the  Parliamentary  Record. 
Confining  ourselves  to  a single  illustration  of  careful  editing,  we  have 
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Dr.  Briggs  stating  that  " comparison  of  the  Christian  Bible  with 
other  bibles  of  other  faiths  will  show  that  these  are  torches  in  the 
night,  while  the  Christian  Bible  is  as  the  sun  giving  full  day  tu 
the  world.”  Dr.  Briggs  did  say  that  " there  are  scientific  errors  in 
the  Bible,  errors  of  astronomy,  of  geology,  of  zoology,  of  botany,  and 
of  anthropology.  In  all  these  respects  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
authors  of  these  sacred  writings  had  any  other  knowledge  than  that 
possessed  by  their  contemporaries.  . . . There  are  historical  mistakes 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  mistakes  of  chronology  and  geography, 
errors  of  historical  events  and  persons,  discrepancies  and  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  historians,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  proper 
method  of  interpretation.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  upon  the  probable  effect  of  such  a 
declaration  by  a professed  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion  upon  the 
assembled  representatives  of  Heathenism.  Shall  we  be  accounted 
narrow  if  we  fail  to  appreciate  this  splendid  contribution  to  the  value 
of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  for  which  we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the 
Parliament  of  Chicago,  and  offered  under  circumstances  which  lend  to 
it  such  unique  and  surpassing  importance  ? 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  summary  of  these  chapters  to  mention  that 
it  does  not  omit  the  important  affirmations  of  the  Japanese  represen- 
tatives of  their  religion,  namely,  that  by  N.  Kishimoto,  that  the 
Confucian  system  “ is  accepted  not*  as  a religious  system,  but  as  a 
system  of  social  and  family  morals,  enjoining  obedience  to  parents 
and  loyalty  to  rulers.  In  this  aspect  Confucianism  ha3  had,  and  still 
has,  a strong  hold  among  the  higher  and  well-educated  classes.”  It 
adds  also  of  the  Shinto  creed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentative at  the  Parliament,  that  it  is  limited  tc  to  respect  for  the  present 
world  and  its  practical  works,  rather  than  any  future  world,  and  its 
attention  to  public  interests  and  prayers  for  the  long  life  of  the 
emperor.”  If  the  Parliament  did  not  question  the  authority  of  its 
invited  exponents  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  ground  of  its  inclusion  of 
these  systems  within  the  pale  of  religion;  unless  indeed  that  to  the 
mind  of  the  Parliament  the  term  “ religion”  contained  no  definite 
significance  whatever,  and  this  we  suspect  is  somewhere  near  the 
truth. 

Important  admissions  were  doubtless  made  by  the  representatives  of 
Heathenism ; but  can  Christian  people,  after  all  the  inspired  warnings  of 
the  Gospel,  constrain  themselves  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Heathenism  is  so  favourable  to  truth,  that  its  representatives  upon  the 
Chicago  platform  must  necessarily  be  veracious  iu  their  account 
of  the  character  of  their  several  creeds  and  of  the  nature  of  their 
respective  ethics  ? Did  not  the  occasion,  the  publicity,  the  entire  en- 
vironment constitute  one  of  the  strongest  possible  temptations  to  pose 
fairly  on  doctrine  and  morals  before  the  world?  The  very  circumstauces 
of  the  Parliament  constitute  iu  themselves  conditions  most  unfavourable 
to  accuracy  of  representation,  and  more  than  neutralise  the  value  of 
the  statements  of  the  representatives  as  authoritative  expositions  of 
their  respective  cults. 

* The  italics  are  otirs. 
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We  Lave  not,  we  think,  in  our  account  done  injustice  to  the 
spectacular  effect  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  so-called 
religions  at  Chicago.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  may  have 
been  to  the  mind  of  tnauy  of  the  observers  exceedingly  impressive. 
The  dignity  of  the  addresses,  the  bearing  of  the  speakers,  the  entire 
mise-en-scene  were  well  calculated  to  carry  captive  imaginative  souls. 
Given  only  a large  amount  of  ignorance  as  to  what  goes  on  in  what, 
pace  the  Parliament,  we  still  persist  in  designating  Heathen  lands, 
there  was  an  air  of  respectability  about  the  assembly  that  could  not 
fail  to  influence.  Wo  propose  now  to  quietly  contemplate  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  creeds  then  on  review,  and  attempt  to 
estimate  what  forces  of  amalgamation  are  existent  in  them,  to  weigh 
the  elements  of  common  ground  which  might  afford  basis,  if  not  for 
union,  at  least  for  mutual  tolerance  and  appreciation.  It  will  be  use- 
less for  our  purpose  to  select  each  isolated  virtue  or  verity  which  has 
ever  emerged  in  the  peoples  obedient  to  these  systems,  unless  it  be 
clear  that  such  virtue  or  verity  be  not  independent  of,  but  in  the  essence 
of  the  cult.  It  will  be  far  more  important  to  contemplate  the  larger 
and  the  distincter  characteristics  of  the  creeds.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  their  more  general  ethical  and  social  tendencies.  For 
until  there  be  some  general  approximation  in  the  fundamentals  of 
morals,  some  common  standpoint  of  ethical  reference,  peace  can  only 
be  procured  by  the  extinction  of  the  opponent.  We  shall  glance  but 
very  briefly  at  some  of  these  cults,  and  cast  our  reflections  in  the 
form  of  categorical  inquiries. 

Takiug  the  Jew  first,  represented  by  several  Rabbis  at  the 
Parliament,  we  would  ask,  Has  Israel  after  the  flesh  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  returned  to  sympathy  with  idols  ? Or,  Can 
there  ever  be  any  community  of  religious  sentiment  between  the 
Christian  who  holds  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  equal  of  the 
Father,  the  everlasting  God,  and  the  Jew  who  affirms  that  to  think 
this  is  blasphemy,  to  practise  it  is  profanity  ? 

Taking  the  Jain  in  the  second  place:  What  agreement  has  the 
common  sense  of  Christianity  or  of  mankind  with  the  tenet  of  the 
Kalpa-sutra  that  walking  about  naked  is  aiming  at  sinlessness ; or 
that  souls  exist  in  stocks,  stones,  lumps  of  earth,  drops  of  water, 
particles  of  fire  ? Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  Jainism,  which  once 
abjured  caste,  that  foe  of  unity,  has  returned  to  it.  The  two  Jain 
Pandits  who  called  on  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  at  Jaypur  were  Brah- 
mans and  wore  the  Brahminical  thread.  The  Jains,  he  remarks,  like 
the  Buddhists,  came  out  from  Brahminism,  and  into  Brahminism  are 
destined  to  return. 

Taking  next  Hinduism,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  so  vast  and 
various  are  the  contents  of  Hinduism  that  it  would  b3  impossible  to 
predicate  respecting  it  incapacity  of  accommodating  itself  to  any  form 
of  belief.  It  may  not  inappropriately  be  likened  to  the  gigantic 
octopus,  the  tyrant  of  the  seas,  which  embraces  all  manner  of  prey  in  its 
gigantic  arms,  and  embraces*  them  to  their  hopeless  and  absolute 
absorption.  But  definiteness  in  Hinduism  there  is  none;  monotheism 
and  pantheism,  every  phase  of  human  thought,  has  found  in  it  a home. 
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Definiteness  in  truth  is  the  antithesis  of  Hinduism,  but  definite- 
ness is  the  life  of  Christianity,  its  distinctive  and  most  essential 
characteristic. 

Or  in  Buddhism,  what  possibility,  we  ask,  of  communion  with 
Christianity  is  there  found?  The  opening  prayer  of  the  Romish 
Cardinal,  though  seemingly  couched  in  language  of  largest  latitude, 
was  to  the  representatives  of  Buddhism  absolute  folly.  A Creator  is 
to  Buddhism  a conception  antagonistic.  Creation  is  to  him  a 
misrepresentation  and  a lie.  The  term  “ Redeemer " which  the 
Cardinal  applied  to  Christ,  though  he  was  careful  to  reduce  the 
Redeemer  to  the  position  of  a brother,  is  equally  contradictory 
of  all  Buddhist  thinking.  The  idea  of  redemption  does  not  enter  into 
historic  Buddhism,  and  when  it  does  enter  into  the  school  of  the  Later 
Development,  it  is  not  redemption  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  for  sin  there 
is  none ; nor  is  it  a redemption  from  the  curse  of  a law,  for  law  there 
is  none ; nor  yet  a redemption  that  brings  life, — but  only  a redemption 
which  dowers  the  soul  that  is  redeemed  with  power  to  die.  Even  with 
itself  Buddhism  is  in  no  less  hopeless  contradiction.  The  two  great 
schools  of  the  Lotus  differ  toto  caelo  in  essentials,  'if  we  may  in  this 
connexion  employ  with  propriety  such  a standard  of  measurement. 

Or  take  the  Church  of  Rome  itself.  Do  sensible  people  believe  for 
a moment  that  the  converse  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Confucian  sage  at 
Chicago  will  induce  the  Vatican  to  modify  to  the  amount  of  an  iota  a 
single  fundamental  of  the  Tridentine  Confession  ? Does  any  reason- 
able student  of  history  dream  that  conference  with  the  Zoroastrian  will 
lead  the  thirteenth  Leo  to  recede  from  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  or 
tend  to  relax  in  minutest  measure  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  Holy 
See  ? Has  the  world  a reasonable  right  to  expect  as  the  outcome  of 
the  Chicago  Parliament  another  Bull  even  mitigating  the  terms  of 
toleration,  and  proclaiming  for  body  or  soul  safety  without  the  Roman 
fold,  and  all  because  of  larger  light  that  has  beamed  from  Gaya  on  the 
Tiber  ? 

Or,  once  more,  the  creed  of  Mohammed.  What  rational  ex- 
pectation is  there  that  the  Moslem  will  come  to  terms  over  the 
Prophet  with  the  Christian  ? Is  it  a question  of  courtesy  or  of  the  life 
of  the  faith,  whether  precedence  be  given  to  the  sinless  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  or  to  the  disreputable  fanatic  of  Mecca  ? Will  the  blasphemous 
conceptions  of  the  Mohammedan's  iron  deity  be  toned  down  to 
agreement  with  the  truth  of  the  Christian’s  God  of  love,  and  all  this 
because  environed  in  the  elevating  atmosphere  of  the  culture  of 
Chicago?  Credat  Judseus  Apelles. 

Or  take  finally  in  this  connexion  the  opinion  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
represented  by  the  very  clever  Babu  Mozoomdar.  It  would  be 
rankest  adulation  to  dignify  such  opinions  by  the  title  of  a creed,  whose 
origin  was  yesterday,  which  is  different  to-day,  and  the  character  of 
whose  morrow  not  the  most  adventurous  of  seers  would  venture  to  fore- 
tell. The  existence  of  the  Indian  neology  became,  in  fact,  only 
possible  under  the  protective  sway  of  the  British  Raj.  It  has  appro- 
priated all  of  the  outward  benefits  of  Christianity  that  it  might,  with- 
out compromise  of  its  Heathen  social  status.  Awakened  from  the 
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darkness  of  Indian  domestic  cruelty  and  degradation  by  the  elevating 
light  of  the  Gospel,  it  has  fastened  upon  the  material  advantages  of 
the  faith,  and  obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  the  honour  of  Him 
through  whose  advent  into  the  world  these  blessings  to  mankind  have 
come.  The  Somaj  has  betaken  itself  to  the  creed  of  Parker,  of 
Emerson,  and  F.  W.  Newman  for  a definition  of  Christ,  and  adopted 
the  tenets  of  a Christian  civilisation  which  no  Socinian  has  ever 
crossed  a stream  to  bestow  upon  the  weak  and  helpless  of  his  fellow- 
men.  What  the  doctrines  of  the  Somaj  may  be  to-day,  our  latest 
Indian  issues  not  being  to  hand,  we  cannot  tell.  We  will  not  deny 
that  in  the  Somaj  are  anxious  and  God-seeking  souls.  They  have 
wandered  into  it  through  ill-leading,  and  if  it  be  within  the  power  of 
the  Somaj  they  will  never  leave  it  for  the  fuller  Gospel  light  and  the 
larger  liberty  of  the  truth. 

Who  that  has  read  with  care  the  lengthy  preface  of  Babu  Mozoom- 
dar  to  his  Oriental  Christ  can  fail  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Somaj 
refuses  Christ  ? Lavishing  excess  and  exuberance  of  Oriental  eulogy 
on  the  character  of  Christ,  he  still  denies  His  Divinity,  and  rejects 
emphatically  His  atoning  grace.  Appropriating  every  theological 
affirmation  of  the  Word  respecting  Christ,  he  voids  each  of  its  dis- 
tinctive force.  Emptying  of  its  contents  every  declaration  of  Holy 
Writ  concerning  the  eternal  glory  and  mediatorial  mission  of  Christ, 
he  offers,  with  profoundest  reverence,  the  husks  to  Christ,  or  with 
lowly  prostration  returns  them  to  the  Church  stuffed  with  impossible 
and  irreconcileable  contradictions. 

We  have  enlarged  our  notice  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  because  it 
is  the  cult  of  those  who  with  endless  verbiage  of  adulation  draw 
nigh  to  Christ  with  their  lips,  but  refuse  utterly  to  stand  in  the 
sinner's  place  or  receive  Him  as  their  God.  Not  least  grievous 
among  the  transgressions  of  Mozoomdar  is  his  statement  that  such 
viewing  of  Christ  is  characteristic  of  the  Indian  instinct.  If  by 
this  be  meant  characteristic  of  the  Indian  nature  as  participating 
in  the  Fall,  this  is  true.  If  by  it  be  meant  characteristic  of  the 
Indian  in  contrast  with  the  Occidental  nature,  this  is  equally  false. 
Thousands  more  than  ever  trusted  any  Somaj  have  entered  in  India 
the  fold  of  Christ,  and  in  faith,  in  spiritual  worship,  and  in  life,  are 
identical  with  the  Christian,  not  only  of  this  but  of  every  other  land. 
In  this  we  believe  Mr.  Mozoomdar's  words  to  be  as  untrue  to  India 
as  they  are  to  Christ. 

We  have  adduced  hitherto  solely  the  doctrinal  differences  which 
obtain  among  the  creeds  and  cults  represented  in  the  Parliament  of 
Chicago.  We  have  limited  ourselves  purposely  to  them.  But 
these  are  by  no  means  their  sole  divergencies.  They  are  indeed 
differences  but  dimly  appreciable  to  the  natural  mind.  They  count 
for  but  little  in  the  balances  of  a carnal  apprehension.  If  differ- 
ences be  but  differences  of  opinion,  why,  says  the  world,  need  the  tribes 
of  man  rush  ever  at  their  neighbours'  throats  ? So  far,  say  they,  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament  were  concerned,  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  delivery  of  their  opinions  by  the  several  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives, saving  some  important  exceptions,  augured  favourably  for 
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the  promotion  of  an  universal  unity  of  creeds.  But  the  distinctions 
of  the  faiths  were  as  little  represented  by  the  decorous  addresses  as  they 
were  by  the  varied  hues  of  their  ecclesiastical  attire.  It  is  not  with  how 
Buddhism  or  Mohammedanism  figured  in  Chicago  that  we  are  so  much 
concerned  as  with  what  they  are  at  Kagoshima  or  at  Constantinople ; 
not  so  much  the  aspect  of  Hinduism  and  Romanism  there,  as  their  charac- 
ter as  exhibited  in  the  temples  of  Travancore,  or  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Inquisition.  This  distinction  is  of  such  serious  importance  that  we 
count  it  needful  to  emphasise  it  a space.  It  is  the  more  necessary  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  difference  of  life  and  conduct  lies  the  ground  of  our 
most  earnest  indictment  of  the  Chicago  Parliament.  We  look  beyond 
the  impressive  personages  grouped  in  weighty  conclave,  and,  tearing 
aside  tne  veils  of  fiction,  imagination,  and  romance,  what  do  we  behold  ? 

Behind  the  English  apostate  representative  of  Mohammed  present  at 
the  Parliament,  we  see  the  ages  of  blood,  of  polygamy,  of  slavery, 
endorsed,  sanctioned,  sanctified  by  the  fugitive  of  Mecca. 

Behind  the  Buddhist  ecclesiastic  we  see  the  denial  of  the  Creator  ; 
the  equality  of  man  indeed  proclaimed,  but  an  equality  of  nothingness ; 
we  see  a creed  begun  with  the  denial  of  any  God  ending  in  adoration 
of  idols  innumerable ; we  see  a religion  in  Japan  powerless  to  purify, 
in  China  a creed  of  sloth,  of  mendicancy,  and  of  mental  stagnation, 
and  everywhere  an  enemy  of  Christ. 

Behind  the  Hindu,  we  see  in  his  practices  the  most  awful  degrada- 
tion in  the  name  of  deity  that  man  has  ever  known.  We  hear  the  cry 
of  the  burning  widow,  the  wail  of  downtrodden  women  sounding 
through  the  centuries ; we  see  the  anguish  of  human  sacrifices  to  Kali ; 
we  see  the  murderer  beseeching  from  the  goddess  courage  for  his 
crimes ; we  see  moral  vileness  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a thing  divine. 

Behind  the  Roman  Cardinal  we  read  outspread  the  martyr-roll  of 
the  saints,  the  worship  of  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  and 
idolatries  at  which  Buddhism  itself  might  blush. 

Behind  the  veil  of  decent  tolerance  we  see  hidden  at  the  Chicago 
Parliament  the  very  spirit  of  fiercest  enmity  to  the  follower  of  Christ. 
In  India  we  see  helpless  English  ladies  trampled  upon  and  cruelly 
maltreated  by  the  pious  zeal  of  Hinduism.  We  view  the  antagonism 
of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  menacing  even  now  the  meeting  of  the 
Education  Congress  in  North  India  with  violence.  We  see  the 
Buddhist  joining  hand  with  devil-worship  in  Ceylon,  but  everywhere 
resolute  in  resisting  the  purifying  influences  of  the  Gospel.  We 
behold  Rome,  wherever  she  has  the  power,  in  Canada,  in  Ireland,  in 
Spain,  employing  every  instrument  that  law  will  suffer  to  alienate  the 
liberty,  the  property,  the  life  of  the  heretic. 

To  do  the  Japanese  Shintoist  but  barest  justice,  there  was  no 
concealment,  even  at  the  Parliament,  of  the  bitterness  of  his  hate  to 
the  Christianity  at  least  which  he  identified  with  Rome.  Heedless  of 
the  presence  of  the  dignitaries  of  that  communion,  scorning  the 
message  of  the  Pope  that  nothing  detrimental  to  the  faith  be  said, 
with  fiery  vehemence  he  justified  the  destruction  of  Romish  Chris- 
tianity in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Japan,  and  carried  his  audience 
of  4000  on  the  Michigan  shore  with  him  when  he  preferred  his  gravest 
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charges  against  the  Christian  name.  And  these  Christians  of  Japan 
were  those  whom  Rome  with  pomp  and  circumstance  canonised  but 
the  other  day. 

The  incident  was  so  valuable  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  concord 
in  the  solemn  conclave  at  Chicago  that  we  supply  it  in  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  American  Report.  The  Shinto  speaker  delivered  himself 
as  follows : — 

“‘Christianity  was  widely  spread  in  Japan,  when  in  1637  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries combined  with  their  converts  ana  caused  a tragic  and  bloody  rebellion 
against  the  country.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  that  these  missionaries 
intended  to  subjugate  Japan  to  their  own  country.  It  was  this  which  caused 
the  prohibition  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  Christianity  had  brought  riot,  blood- 
shed, and  rebellion  in  its  train.  Verily,  it  had  brought  instead  of  peace  a sword. 
The  government  was  forced  to  drive  out  the  Christian  missionaries  in  self- 
defence/ 

“ [It  was  then  that  the  audience  of  4000  men  and  women — most  of  themselves 
Christian — rose  to  their  feet  and  cried  ‘ Shame ! * Shame  upon  the  missionaries 
they  themselves  had  sent  out.] 

“ ‘ I was  the  first,  I confess,  and  confess  it  proudly,  to  organise  a society  in 
Japan  against  Christianity,  but  it  waB  not  against  real  Christianity ; it  was 
against  the  injustice  we  had  received  from  the  people  of  Christendom. 

“ ‘ If  any  religion  teaches  injustice  to  humanity  I will  oppose  it,  as  I ever  have 
opposed  it,  with  my  blood  and  soul.  I will  be  the  bitterest  dissenter  from 
Christianity,  or  I will  be  the  warmest  admirer  of  its  Gospel.  To  the  promoters 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  world  who  are  assembled 
here,  I pronounce  that  your  aim  is  the  realisation  of  the  religious  union,  not 
nominally  but  practicably.  We,  the  forty  million  souls  of  Japan,  standing  firmly 
and  persistently  upon  the  basis  of  international  justice,  await  still  further 
manifestations  as  to  the  morality  of  Christianity.’  ” 

Such  flouting  of  the  Romish  Creed  and  its  representatives  in  the 
Parliament  was,  we  think,  not  altogether  undeserved.  It  was  the 
ambition  of  Rome,  which  knows  full  well  how  to  accommodate  herself 
to  all  that  she  may  gain  some,  that  led  her  to  compromise  herself  by  so 
serious  identification  with  the  Heathenism  of  that  assembly,  and  ^Esop 
has  shut  the  mouth  of  all  foolish  birds  who,  company ing  with  doubtful 
friends,  complain  that  they  are  strangled  with  the  cranes. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Chicago  Religious  Convention.  While 
we  ponder  upon  it  at  one  moment  with  the  philosopher  of  tears  we  weep, 
at  the  next  with  the  laughing  sagewe  smile.  Its  composition  reminds  us 
of  the  portentous  word  in  Aristophanes,  to  us  an  amazement  and  an 
amusement  in  our  school  days,  the  curiosity  of  our  Lexicon,  containing, 
if  memory  fail  not,  some  seventy  syllables,  each  indicating  an 
exquisite  ingredient  in  the  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  the  Athenian  cook.  The 
Parliament  has  furnished  an  admirable  object-lesson  for  the  latitudi- 
narian.  It  represented  rationalism  in  its  ripest  and  yet  most  reason- 
able fruitage.  It  was  not  anything  more,  we  regret  to  admit,  than 
the  logical  and  legitimate  sequence  of  much  very  foolish  talking  of 
Christian  people  of  the  present  time.  It  has  more  than  sufficient 
justification  in  the  abundance  of  wild  and  extravagant  utterances  of 
some  very  reputable  divines.  We  come  to  bury,  net  to  praise,  this 
Chicago  Caesar,  else  we  might  say  a good  many  such  things  in  its 
extenuation.  We  should  discover  considerations  of  mitigation,  how- 
ever, not  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  or  the  semi-Christian  elements 
there  represented,  but  in  the  condition  of  their  Heathen  associates. 
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These  latter  even  especially  merit  our  sympathy.  Their  acceptance 
on  terms  of  religious  equality  by  those  who  in  so  doing  went  far  to 
forfeit  their  own  title  to  the  Faith  was  to  them  the  courtesy  of  a 
most  cruel  wrong.  It  has  without  doubt  gone  far  to  harden  in  their 
Heathenism  and  confirm  in  their  unbelief  nob  only  themselves,  but 
the  countless  millions  in  the  darkness  and  shadow  of  death  whom 
they  represent.  This  is  the  gravest  aspect  of  the  assembly. 

Faithful  ness  to  the  honour  of  the  Christian  creed  bids  us  affirm  that 
the  summons  to  such  an  assembly  was  in  itself  an  act  of  treason  to  the 
Truth ; not  less  an  insult  than  an  assault.  It  was  the  negation  of  the 
primary  postulate  of  the  Faith,  the  unqualified  denial  of  its  funda- 
mental propositions.  It  assumed  the  equal  status  of  other  faiths  with 
the  Faith.  It  scornfully  set  aside  the  Christian  claim  to  spiritual 
supremacy.  It  absolutely  rejected,  as  built  on  baseless  pretensions,  the 
uncompromising  attitude  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  spirit  which 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a Parliament  of  Eeligions  at  Chicago  is 
the  same  as  that  which  invited  tho  servant  of  God  to  conference  in  the 
plains  of  Ono.  The  presumptuous  proposal  addressed  by  it  to  Christianity 
formulates  itself  by  inevitable  inference  into  the  demand  that  the 
Christian  religion  should  absolutely  abate  the  excessive  haughtiness 
of  her  claims ; it  insists  that  she  should  descend  forthwith  from  her 
self-assertive  throne.  It  requires  that  she  disavow  the  special  and 
exclusive  character  of  her  revelation,  and  should  expurgate  from  the 
Volume  of  her  Belief  every  harsh  and  unhappy  epithet  applied  to  the 
faith  and  worship  of  other  creeds.  It  calls  upon  her  even  to  carefully 
expunge  every  admonitory  invitation  which  calls  the  nations  to  the 
crucified  Christ  as  the  only  hope  and  Saviour  of  the  nations. 

But  far  more  extensive,  far  further  reaching  than  we  have  indicated 
are  the  effects  resultant  to  religion  from  the  position  claimed  at 
Chicago.  The  denial  of  the  Son  of  Gpd  as  tho  sole,  the  exclusive,  the 
sufficient,  and  the  supreme  source  of  spiritual  life  is,  as  He  Himself 
has  most  distinctly  reiterated,  a denial  of  the  One  living  and  true  God. 
The  glory  of  the  Father  is  bound  up  in  the  honour  of  the  Son.  The 
rejection  of  the  One  is  the  repudiation  of  the  Other.  The  denial  of 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  as  the  only  Saviour  is  the  blotting  out  from 
heart  and  mind  of  all  trust  in  Him  whom  Christians  call  the  only  God. 

All  this  is  theology  of  a very  elementary  character  indeed,  but  it  is 
the  folly  and  depravity  of  man  which  demand  that  the  alphabet  of 
Belief  be  perpetually  rehearsed. 

Not  less  irreconciloable  with  reason  is  the  ethical  position  occupied 
by  the  Chicago  Parliament.  Casting  away  heroically  his  theology, 
the  Bomish  Cardinal  in  his  opening  address  affirmed  that  they  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  If  such  fair 
speech  meant  sense  and  not  the  rankest  rubbish,  did  the  ecclesiastic 
intend  that  his  communion  are  or  would  be  one  with  the  Mohammedan 
in  his  slave-holding  or  with  the  Hindu  in  the  cruelty  of  his  child- 
marriage,  or  with  both  in  their  abominable  polygamy  ? But  are  not 
such  practices  the  very  negation  of  the  fundamental  positions  of 
righteousness?  The  compliment  of  the  Cardinal  to  the  assembly  was 
either  exquisitely  foolish  or  was  absolutely  insincere. 
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It  has  been  boastfully  claimed  that  this  Parliament  is  the  most 
oecumenical  assembly  that  ever  met.  The  vaunt  is  in  truest  Romish 
vein.  It  is  no  less  true  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  World’s  Pair.  Yet 
in  contrast  with  that  far  earlier  “ solemn  Council  ” convened  in  his 
divine  poem  by  Milton,  the  numbers  at  Chicago  were  as  naught,  were 
insignificantly  few  to  those  who 

“ With  hundreds  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came, 

Attended  : all  access  was  throng’d  j the  gates 
And  porches  wide,  but  chief  the  spaoious  hall, 

Thick  swarm’d,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Brush’d  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.  . . 

Unquestionably  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  swell  the  conclave — 
we  mean  the  one  at  Chicago.  Not  at  the  " Inferior  Clergy”  of  the 
English  Church  did  audacious  effrontery  pause,  but  advanced, 
as  we  have  seen,  even  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with 
solicitation  to  mingle  there,  at  least  in  name,  with  every  hue  of 
differing  creed  and  thought.  In  America  itself  the  attitude  of  his 
Grace  has  been  fully  appreciated,  and  his  distinctive  affirmation 
of  the  sole  and  exclusive  claims  of  Christianity  has  produced  ex- 
cellent effect.  Were  even  the  occasion  less  serious  and  the  cause 
less  solemn,  we  might  well  conceive  the  reluctance  of  the  chief 
representative  of  the  English  Church  to  figure  in  the  grotesque  and 
outlandish  Troupe  of  Theological  Varieties  performing  in  October  at 
Chicago.  Failing  application  to  all  those  who  with  any  truth  might 
be  cited  as  holding  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  was  de- 
sirable, of  course,  to  secure  if  possible  any  whose  designations,  what- 
ever their  opinions,  might  to  the  ignorant  public  of  America  appear 
as  authoritative  exponents  of  her  creed.  Such  are  ever  in  request, 
and  such,  alas  ! always  to  be  had.  Fleeter e si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta 
moveho.  Thus  it  fell  out  that  this  unprecedented  assemblage,  con- 
glomerate of  alien  elements,  called  by  the  high-sounding  name  of 
Parliament,  came  to  be  gathered.  So  appeared  this  aggregate  of 
heterogeneous  and  hostile  atoms.  Not  with  stones  of  truth,  but  with 
bricks  of  man-made  creeds,  not  with  strong  cement  of  Christian 
agreement,  but  with  base  slime  of  false  and  vain  conceits,  they  sought 
to  build  for  themselves  a name.  Thus  came  this  Babel  tower  of  moral 
untowardness  to  be  begun ; no  gate  of  God,*  but  only  a confusion  of 
tongues.  Thus  grew  this  shapeless  birth  of  mingled  pride  and  folly, 
this  monstrum  horrendum  informe  ingens  cui  lumen  ademptum . 

Thus  came  to  an  end  this  rout  and  rabble  of  religions  at  Chicago, 
of  which  Confusion  was  its  confession,  and  Discord  the  symbol  of  its 
consent.  It  has  terminated,  too,  not  without  lesson,  we  trust,  of  wisdom 
and  warning  to  some  unwary  Christians. 

At  its  best  this  ollapodrida  of  international  piety  has  in  truth  turned 
out  a very  unsavoury  and  unsatisfactory  mess  after  all.  This  menagerie 
of  religions,  as  it  has  been  by  one  journal  rather  irreverently  designated, 
has  dispersed  to  its  native  haunts.  The  Buddhist  has  gone  to  his 

# Critics  hare  sought  to  disparage  Moses  by  interpreting  Babel  as  “the  gate  of 
God,”  not  as  in  Genesis,  “ confusion.”  So,  tooL  some  would  make  of  this  Parliament  a 
gate  of  God,  which  is  only  a confusion  of  religious  tongues.  A more  aoourate 
philology  oondemns  the  oritio  ; a more  sound  theology,  Chicago. 
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prayer-wheel  to  pray  for  nothing  to  nobody.  The  Shinto  priest  to 
the  laud  which,  holding  with  the  supreme  possession  of  twenty  cen- 
turies, he  has  failed  to  purge  of  idols,  of  grossest  nature-worship,  and 
of  darkest  social  sins.  The  Hindu  has  packed  up  his  orange  robes, 
to  wear  them  at  the  Nach  dances  of  the  temples  of  Southern  India. 
The  Confucianist  has  gone  back  to  meditate  upon  the  problem  of 
morality  without  a law  divine,  and  for  spiritual  pabulum  to  ponder 
upon  the  ancient  problem  of  the  Tang  and  Tin.  The  Brahmoist,  armed 
with  fresh  argument  from  the  store-house  of  the  Arian,  will  return 
to  offer  to  Christianity  a fuller  meed  of  incense  and  a fiercer  measure  of 
opposition.  Others  who  were  there  will  have  departed,  if  sadder, 
we  think,  yet  wiser  men,  and  the  Christianity  at  least  of  England  and 
of  America  will  combine  to  pronounce  the  invitations  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions  at  Chicago  as  the  most  foolish  and  the  most 
audacious  insult  ever  offered  to  their  Faith  ; will  unite  to  regard  that 
assembly  as  the  most  profane  and  the  most  unpardonable  outrage 
upon  Christianity  that  the  world  has  known.  George  Ensor. 


THE  HISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONART  SOCIETT. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  B.A. 

( Continued  from  page  896  o/*1893.) 

DESPATCH  OF  A MISSION  TO  NEW  ZEALAND . 

NDER  this  title  it  will  be  our  object  to  relate  how  a Mission 
to  New  Zealand  was  planned,  equipped,  and  despatched, 
and  what  events  occasioned  its  detention  in  New  South 
Wales  before  it  was  able  to  reach  its  destination. 

It  was  on  Monday,  March  7th,  1808,  that  the  Com- 
mittee, sitting  as  usual  at  Mr.  Goode's,  received  a communication 
from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  on  the  expediency  of  a missionary 
settlement  in  New  Zealand ; but  before  proceeding  we  must  occupy 
a few  lines  in  showing  what  were  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to 
this  application. 

Samuel  Marsden,  born  in  1764  of  humble  parentage  at  Leeds,  a 
pupil  of  Hull  Grammar  School  under  Joseph  Milner,  a student  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  through  the  Elland  Society,  was  appointed 
in  1793,*  before  his  degree,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Simeon, 
and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Government  Chaplain  to  the 
penal  settlement  in  New  South  Wales,  in  succession  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Johnson.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  many  Native 
visitors  from  New  Zealand,  whom  he  took  every  opportunity  of  enter- 
taining with  the  kindliest  hospitality  at  his  abode  jn  Parramatta,  near 
Sydney,  establishing  thus  an  intimacy  and  an  influence  with  a large 
body  of  those  strangers.  Among  the  guest-friends  in  this  way  received 
during  1806  were  a chief  named  Tippahee  and  his  four  sons,  who, 
after  witnessing  the  comforts  and  many  blessings  of  a Christian  and 

* His  00m  mi  si  ion  was  dated  Jan.  1st,  1798.  (Rev.  R.  Taylor’s  Noo  Zealand , p.  282.) 
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civilised  home,  returned  to  their  country  laden  with  seeds,  tools,  and 
various  other  tokens  of  Marsden’s  good-will,  all  freely  bestowed  in  the 
hope  of  their  paving  the  way  for  the  entrance  into  New  Zealand  of 
the  beneficent  religion  of  Christ.  Tippahee,  a man  of  uncommon 
natural  ability,  was  on  his  side  anxious  for  the  elevation  of  his  people, 
and  ready  to  welcome  any  plans  that  might  conduce  to  that  end. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Marsden  had  to  revisit  England  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  Government  various  improvements  which  he  desired  in 
reference  to  his  own  Chaplaincy,  and  finding  a Society  now  estab- 
lished for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,  he  did  not  omit  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  before  them  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  New  Zealanders.  The  Committee,  in 
reply  to  his  application,  decided  on  considering  it  at  a special  meeting 
that  day  month,  and  accordingly  on  Monday,  April  4th,  they  again 
assembled.  The  outlines  of  the  case  were  formally  brought  before 
them  in  a letter  of  Mr.  Marsden,  dated  Ivy  Lane,  March  24th,  1808,* 
the  writer  himself  attending  the  Committee  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

It  was  resolved  that  his  proposal  should  be  entertained,  and  that 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  along  with  Mr.  Marsden,  should 
be  requested  to  meet  at  Mr.  Goode’s  on  the  following  Thursday 
morning,  April  7th,  to  digest  a plan.  On  that  occasion  there  were 
present,  besides  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Revs.  H.  Foster  (Chairman),  S. 
Crowther,  W.  Goode,  J.  Pratt,  J.  Venn,  H.  G.  Watkins.  Mr.  Mars- 
den’s letter  having  been  thoroughly  debated,  it  was  agreed  to  send 
out  three  men,  not  ordained  missionaries,  but  skilled  and  intelligent 
artisans,  qualified  to  impart  Christian  knowledge  and  teach  the  arts 
of  life  concurrently.  A circular  was  to  be  issued  to  the  Society’s 
principal  friends,  embracing  the  outlines  of  the  design,  and  inquiring 
for  men  of  the  stamp  needed,  viz.  a carpenter,  a smith,  a twine- 
spinner,  men  of  piety,  industry,  prudence,  and  patience.  Another 
meeting  on  April  11th  settled  the  circular,  and  directed  that  twelve 
written  copies  of  it  should  be  sent  to  clergymen  in  the  chief  towns  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  New  Zealand  Mission,  conceived  on  a plan  altogether  different 
from  that  of  Africa,  demanding  agents  of  another  class,  tapped  a new 
source  of  missionary  supply.  Mechanics  to  be  transformed  into 
scholars  and  clergymen,  laying  aside  their  whole  life’s  training,  habits, 
and  associations,  were  one  thing.  Mechanics  going  forth  with  all 
their  tools,  to  practise  their  own  craft  and  continue  the  current  of 
their  lives  under  new  and  most  interesting  conditions,  were  quite 
another.  The  Committee  were  therefore  not  very  long  in  hearing  of 
two  or  three  agents  from  the  English  counties  suitable  for  this  enter- 
prise, remote  though  it  was,  and  were  thus  doubtless  somewhat 
consoled  amid  the  various  disappointments  which,  as  the  reader 
knows,  had  recently  befallen  them  in  reference  to  the  African  Mission 
and  the  seminary  difficulty.  Mr.  Fawcett  of  Carlisle,  their  ever- 
watchful  friend,  wrote  to  recommend  William  Hall,  a joiner,  and  after  a 

* This  letter,  undated,  is  printed  in  the  Report  for  1808,  Appendix  iv.,  p.  861. 
The  date  is  given  in  the  Minutes. 
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correspondence  with  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Committee  decided  on  July 
4th  that  he  should  be  taken  in  hand.  He  was  therefore  placed  in 
the  ship-yard  of  Mr.  William  Barnes  at  Hull  (where  he  was  under  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Dikes,  of  St.  John’s)  to  be  instructed  in  the  method  of 
draughting  vessels.  The  next  successful  candidate  was  John  King, 
21,  shoemaker,  of  Nether  Worton,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Daniel  Wilson,*  who  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Committee  under  the  dates  July  19th,  July  20th, 
August  7th,  1808.  The  Committee  and  Mr.  Marsden  having  approved, 
King  was  given  a spinning-wheel  and  put  in  a rope-walk  to  learn 
spinning.  On  June  19th,  1809,  both  men  attended  before  the 
Committee,  who  were  greatly  pleased  with  Hall’s  drawings  in  ship- 
building, while  in  various  other  ways  Hall  as  well  as  King  had 
acquired  stores  of  useful  information,  and  both  had  favourably  im- 
pressed with  their  intelligence  and  character  all  who  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  them.  At  the  present  interview  the  Committee  would 
not  allow  it  for  a moment  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Christian  instruc- 
tion of  the  New  Zealanders  was  to  abide  paramount  in  their  thoughts, 
while  arts  and  trades,  carpentering,  shoe-making,  boat-building,  boat- 
rigging,  medicines  and  medicine  books  (for  with  these  too  they  were 
furnished)  were  to  be  subsidiary  to  that  grand  aim.  The  plan  was 
that  they  were  to  accompany  Mr.  Marsden  to  Parramatta,  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  there  remain  on  an  allowance  from  the  Society  -f 
until  an  opportunity  should  occur  for  their  settlement  in  New  Zealand. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  having  pro- 
mised his  favour,  that  of  Lt.-Colonel  Macquarie,  who  was  proceeding 
as  Governor  to  New  South  Wales,  was  readily  obtained,  and  in  August, 
1809,  Mr.  Marsden  set  sail  with  the  Halls  and  King ; but  a smith 
for  instructing  the  Natives  in  making  nails  and  edge-tools  had  not 
been  found.  Onboard  the  ship,  returning  to  his  native  country  there 
was  found  by  Mr.  Marsden,  early  in  the  voyage,  a New  Zealander  in 
the  last  stage  of  destitution  and  misery,  his  name  Duaterra ; and  Mr. 
Marsden,  to  his  surprise,  further  discovered  that  he  was  no  other  than 
a nephew  of  Tippahee,  whom  he  resembled  in  character  and  intel- 
ligence, as  well  as  in  a desire  to  elevate  his  compatriots.  From  the 
moment  of  his  coming  in  contact  with  the  friend  of  his  race 
Duaterra  began  to  recover,  and  on  reaching  Port  Jackson  he  was 
once  more  in  health.  His  story,  which  is  told  with  many  particulars 
down  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  February,  1815,  reflects  indelible 
disgrace  on  some  British  captains  navigating  the  South  Sea3,  and 
proportionate  honour  on  the  humanity  of  Marsden.J 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  party  at  Port  Jackson,  on 
February  27th,  1810,  the  prospects  of  the  Mission  were  very  bright. 

* Then  residing  at  Oxford  as  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  while  ourate 
in  charge  of  Nether  Worton,  where  were  the  estate  and  abode  of  his  ancle  and 
father-in-law,  Mr.  William  Wilson,  the  silk  merohant  of  Milk  Street,  City,  who  had 
been  a member  of  the  Committee  from  April  12th,  1799,  to  May  27tb,  1806. 

f Hall,  his  wife,  and  King  were  allowed  20/.  a year  each  from  the  time  of  embarka- 
tion nntil  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  100/.  to  be  advanced  to  Mr.  Marsden  for 
that  purpose.  Minutes,  August  4th,  1809. 

X Original  details  are  given  in  the  Report  for  1817,  Appendix  viii.,p.  549.  The 
name  of  Duaterra  is  worthy  of  the  tenderest  and  most  honourable  recollection. 
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A plan  had  been  matured  among  the  merchants  for  making  a settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  with  the  object  of  procuring  hemp  and  other 
natural  productions  of  the  island ; Government  had  sanctioned  the 
project,  the  settlers  had  been  fixed  upon,  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  at  once  provided  for  establishing  King  and 
Hall,  when  the  diastrons  news  unexpectedly  arrived  that  the  British 
ship  Boyd  had  been  burnt  by  the  New  Zealanders,  with  the  murder 
of  all  her  crew  but  eight.*  Mr.  Marsden’s  letter  of  May  3rd,  1810, 
with  this  intelligence,  came  before  the  Committee  on  December  7th, 

181 0, “f*  but  Mr.  Marsden  was  not  in  the  least  discouraged,  nor  were 
the  two  intending  settlers,  as  no  doubt  remained  on  their  minds  that 
the  New  Zealanders  had  been  provoked  to  the  outrage  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  English  crews,  and  that  when  treated  with  humanity  they 
were  a kindly  as  well  as  a noble  race.  It  was  judged  wisest  by  Mr. 
Marsden  to  defer  the  Mission  until  matters  became  more  settled. 

There  was  at  this  time  waiting  for  acceptance  a third  candidate  for 
the  New  Zealand  Mission,  Mr.  Thomas  Kendall,  of  No.  43,  Bryanston 
Street,  a schoolmaster,  married,  one  of  Mr.  Basil  Woodd's  congre- 
gation. He  had  first  applied  so  early  as  December  5th,  1808,  and 
had  seen  Mr.  Marsden,  but  he  was  not  the  “smith"  that  Mr. 
Marsden  had  originally  -asked  for,  which  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  no  immediate  decision  was  arrived  at}  The  offer  was  renewed 
on  March  1st,  1811,  but  the  intelligence  from  New  Zealand  prevented 
all  consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  Marsden  wrote  again  on  July  29th  and  October  25th,  1810, 
and  his  letters  were  read  by  the  Committee  on  May  3rd  and  31st, 
1811  .§  There  was  much  more  in  them  about  the  Boyd  affair,  and  a 
repetition  of  his  belief  that  the  Mission  was  practicable,  though  not  so 
yet.  He  very  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  a ship  at  Port 
Jackson.  “ Nothing  can  be  effectually  done  with  the  Natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  without  the  means  of  keeping  up  a constant  com- 
munication with  them  from  Port  Jackson.  One  vessel  of  about  150 
or  200  tons  would  visit  all  the  islands  in  these  seas,  be  a protection 
to  the  missionaries,  and  bring  such  Natives  to  and  from  Port  Jackson 
as  may  from  time  to  time  wish  to  go  in  her.  The  produce  of  the 
islands  brought  to  Port  Jackson  and  sold  would  pay  all  expenses.,’|| 
Mr.  Marsden  did  not  suggest  that  the  Society  should  undertake  this 
responsibility,  but  he  strongly  urged  it  on  the  consideration  of  Christian 
merchants,  assuring  them  that  with  little  or  no  risk  to  themselves 
they  would  thus  be  most  effectually  promoting  the  missionary  cause. 
Dr.  Buchanan's  Anniversary  Sermon  on  June  12th,  1810,  had  forcibly 
pleaded  for  a missionary  ship,  as  the  friends  of  Missions  were  re- 
minded in  the  Report  of  June  4th,  1811.  The  merchants,  however, 
may  have  been  justified  in  thinking,  if  that  was  in  their  minds,  that 

* Report  for  1811,  p.  243. 

f Minutes  of  that  date.  A long  extraot  from  the  letter  occurs  in  the  Report  fer 

1811,  p.  243. 

X The  Minutes  bearing  on  Mr.  Kendall's  application  are  those  of  December  5tb, 
1808,  May  1st  and  19th,  1£09. 

§ Copious  extracts  are  given  in  the  Report  for  1811,  p.  247. 

11  Report  for  1811,  p.  2C1. 
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with  the  Society  so  stationary  in  income  as  it  then  was,  and  therefore 
so  little  able  to  extend  its  operations,  especially  while  the  difficulty 
of  securing  English  missionaries  seemed  still  so  great,  any  such 
enterprise  was  scarcely  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  business. 

On  June  7th,  July  11th,  August  2nd,  1811,  Mr.  Marsden's  missionary 
vessel  was  again  before  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Hardcastle,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  consulted  as  to 
what  had  been  the  experience  of  that  body  in  such  an  undertaking. 
But  no  encouragement  came  apparently  from  that  quarter,  and  as  no 
decision  in  favour  of  the  scheme  seemed  at  all  possible,  the  question 
was  shelved.  A solution  afterwards  came  in  the  only  possible  way, 
by  the  local  action  of  Mr.  Marsden  himself  purchasing  on  his  own 
responsibility  a small  but  suitable  craft. 

A letter  laid  before  the  Committee  on  August  9th,  1811,  from  the 
Rev.  John  Buckworth,  Yicar  of  Dewsbury,  reported  that  he  had  in 
his  congregation  several  young  men  of  good  promise  for  settlers, 
whom  he  had  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Society  in  regard  to 
New  Zealand,  and  the  probability  of  suitable  candidates  for  employ- 
ment being  accepted.  The  Committee  were  pleased  to  hear  of  all 
this,  but  as  to  immediate  action  the  Boyd  catastrophe  had  for  the 
present  clouded  the  scene,  and  nothing  seemed  prudent  to  be  done 
until  Mr.  Marsden  could  report  the  way  clear.  Hall  and  King  were 
as  yet  only  colonial  settlers  at  Parramatta ; Kendall  was  being  kept 
back.  Not  until  August,  1818  (if  we  may  fora  moment  transgress 
our  chronological  limit,  and  anticipate  what  will  come  again  in  its 
proper  place),  did  Kendall  sail,  and  apparently  then  only  because  Mr. 
Marsden  could  usefully  employ  him  at  once  as  a master  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  because  Government,  on  that  understanding,  granted  him 
a free  passage.  But  for  New  Zealand  the  Society’s  design  was  a 
handicraft  Mission,  much  after  the  Moravian  type,  and  for  that  matter 
would  evidently  not  be  considered  ripe  until  news  should  come  that 
Mr.  Marsden  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little  party  had  embarked  for 
the  dreaded  shores.  His  delay  in  taking  thi9  step  might  seem  to 
belie  his  optimistic  view  of  the  New  Zealander’s  disposition  ; but  the 
fact  was  that  the  Boyd  tragedy  had  brought  down  upon  the  poor 
islanders  the  vengeance  of  the  South  Sea  shipping,  and  the  terrible 
sore  was  kept  open.  Not  until  1814  did  Marsden  think  it  prudent  to 
take  the  critical  step,  and  it  was  in  that  year  he  made  his  well-known 
adventurous  bivouac  among  the  Natives  on  their  own  shores,  and  this 
he  didin  perfect  safety,  entirely  vindicating  the  character  he  had  given 
of  that  interesting  race.  But  on  these  matters  we  must  not  touch 
further  yet.  We  will  only  add  that  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
weavers  could  apparently  be  obtained  more  easily  than  others  for 
missionary  work.  Yon  Schirnding^s  proteges  in  1800,  at  the  Berlin 
Seminary,  were  mostly  of  that  business,  and  that  Mr.  Buckworth's 
young  men  at  Dewsbury,  a weaving  town,  were  so  in  1811,  we  may 
be  fairly  certain.  Why  so  many  of  them  were  able  to  leave  their  em- 
ployment at  that  period,  the  history  of  the  trade  would  perhaps 
explain. 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  INDIA,  1891. 

ELL  authenticated  tradition  relates  that  the  late  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  having 
received  an  invitation  to  attend  a committee,  at  which  the 
very  prosaic  business  of  the  day  was  to  consider  a proposal, 
made  by  a certain  Dr.  Diffless,  as  to  the  laying  down  of 
gas-pipes,  proceeded  to  render  the  notice  into  Latin  verse : Carbonis 
luci  suadet  struxisse  canales  Diphilus , ambigitur  prosit  an  obsii  opus, 
&c.,  &c.  Thus,  too,  a Cambridge  tutor  dealt  in  like  epi grammatical 
form,  Latino  redditum,  with  the  contents  of  a notice-board  prohibiting 
rubbish,  hard  by  the  stream  of  slow-flowing  Granta  (one  Pinder  being 
the  proprietor)  : Pindaro  quisquis  ( voluore  cives ),  Aureum  non  vult 
soluisse  nummum , <fec.  The  memory  of  these  verse  renderings  of  very 
unpoetical  themes  recurred  when  reading  over  the  official  Report  of 
the  late  Indian  Census,  recently  presented  to  Parliament.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  reports  of  Indian  civilians  that  they  have  “ a 
traditional  propensity  to  literary  form.”  Certainly  Mr.  J.  A. 
Baines,  C.S.,  with  a like  genius  to  that  of  the  two  Cambridge 
scholars,  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  ordinarily  dull  facts  and 
figures  of  the  great  Census  amid  quotations,  ancient  and  modern,  from 
poetry  and  philosophy,  which  illuminate  what  might  seem  a very 
dull  study.  Horace  and  Lucretius,  Euripides  and  Strabo,  Bacon  and 
Cowper,  Browning  and  Tennyson,  help  to  adorn  the  text.  But  with 
all  its  literary  finish  and  the  genuine  interest  of  its  subject-matter, 
we  fear  some  one  spoke  too  truly  who  said  lately  that  the  Report 
is  not  likely  to  be  in  large  demand  at  the  circulating  libraries. 

The  Census  of  India  is  the  heaviest  task  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 
been  undertaken — to  count  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  people.  But  the 
final  count  of  these  millions  was  done  within  a few  hours.  Schedules 
in  seventeen  dialects  {plus  a few  “specials”  for  the  hills)  were  pre- 
pared from  290  tons  of  paper.  An  army  of  one  million  men  and  boys 
was  enrolled  as  enumerators,  and  to  each  of  these  was  assigned  a cer- 
tain “ block  ” of  houses.  As  only  eleven  in  every  hundred  people  kno  w 
how  to  write,  all  the  inhabitants  were  entered  by  name  and  age  on 
the  schedules  some  days  before  the  final  count,  and  these  returns  were 
verified  and  altered,  when  necessary,  on  the  night  of  the  census.* 
Men  of  superior  education  were  placed  as  supervisors  to  check  these 
returns.  All  this  was  for  the  stationary  population.  But  besides  these 
were  the  thousands  “on  the  road,”  on  the  long  rail  journey,  on  the 
great  rivers,  in  military  cantonments,  on  ships  in  the  ports.  It  is 
recorded  that  one  well-known  military  officer,  on  a journey  from  the 
east  to  the  north  of  India,  was  counted  three  times  in  fifteen  hours. 
Difficulties  of  all  kinds  were  met  with,  as  might  be  expected.  The 
superstition,  the  national  prejudices,  the  secluded  life  of  women,  the 
timidity  of  many  as  to  such  a process  of  reckoning,  all  made  counting 
no  easy  task.  The  Bhils,  for  example,  had  an  idea  that  the  Govern- 


* So  many  are  on  pilgrimage  at  the  fall  moon,  that  it  was  thought  well  to  give  all 
lime  to  return  to  their  homes  before  counting,  on  the  third  day  after  full  moon, 
February  26th,  1891.  Numbers  of  Christian  enumerators  were  out  that  night  to 
count  the  foot-travellers  on  the  lonely  roads  in  Bengal. 
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ment  had  sinister  designs  of  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  stout 
men  and  thin  women,  and  vice  versa . 

At  last  the  count  was  over,  and  the  results  of  all  this  vast  operation 
were  published  within  five  weeks,  “a  record  in  compilation,”  and  the 
North-West  Provinces  and  Bombay  superintendents  “ ran  neck  and 
neck  in  the  race,”  each  getting  in  their  totals,  one  of  46,000,000  and 
the  other  of  18,000,000,  in  ten  days ; and  so  accurate  were  all  these 
rapid  returns  that  they  only  varied  \ percent,  from  the  ultimate  totals. 
The  next  process  of  sub-division  into  tabular  statements  was  a far 
more  difficult  and  lengthy  operation.  Two  particular  returns,  as  to 
Caste  and  Occupation,  were  extremely  arduous,  and  the  last  figures  did 
not  come  in  till  May,  1893,  though  most  of  the  returns  were  finished 
within  fifteen  months. 

The  Provincial  returns  are  issued  for  the  several  divisions  of  India,, 
and  the  General  Report,  now  before  us,  is  based  on  the  data  supplied 
by  the  various  Provincial  superintendents,  and  has  been  presented  as 
a Blue  Book  to  Parliament.  Of  all  the  details  of  interest  which 
abound,  we  must  forbear  to  treat  here,  only  referring  to  some  which 
have  a special  relation  to  our  Mission  work  in  India.  A record  of  the 
chapter  titles  will  indicate  the  wide  sweep  of  the  editor's  review : the 
physical  aspects  of  the  country,  the  population  in  its  distribution, 
movements  and  occupation,  ethuographic  distribution,  mother  tongue, 
religion,  caste,  tribe  and  race,  literacy,  infirmities  (the  number  of 
which  is  becoming  less),  sex,  marriage,  widowhood  and  age.  Of  all 
these  we  can  only  notice  here  more  fully  the  sections  which  deal  with 
the  Religion  and  Literacy  of  the  people. 

The  Religions  of  India , 

Mr.  Baines  opens  his  chapter  on  this  subject  with  a quotation 
from  Richter,  “ One  religion  after  another  may  fade  away,  but  the 
religious  sense  which  created  them  all,  can  never  become  dead  to 
humanity.”  This  suggestion  of  the  evolution  of  Religion  from  human 
intuition  seems  as  reasonable  as  to  say  that  hunger  created  food. 
Hunger  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  method  of  preparing  food 
which  Divine  Providenco  has  supplied.  And  the  religious  sense 
in  man  which  responds  to  the  Divine  Revelation  of  foundation  Truth 
as  to  God  and  man,  we  may  say,  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the 
corrupt  forms  of  religion,  which  have  been  gradually  perverted  from 
the  primaeval  Revelation.* 

Before  passing  to  the  statistical  tables,  the  Census  Commissioner 
writes  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the  prevailing  religions  of  India. 
Animism  has  its  higher  and  lower  aspects  of  Spiritism  and  Fetishism . 
It  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits,  which  in  the  higher  form  of 


• See  Dr.  Editing*  The  Early  Spread  of  Religious  Ideas , R.T.S.  ( Intelligencer , 
January,  1894,  p.  62).  Magee,  in  his  book  on  The  Atonement,  after  discussing  the 
subject  of  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  considers  that  this  idea  of  approach  to 
God  was  the  result  of  revelation,  rather  than  the  outcome  of  any  human  conceptions 
of  worship.  The  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  in  his  Ramsden 
Sermon  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  May  8th,  1864,  sayB  of  St.  Paul,  that  in 
him  “ there  was  none  of  the  siokly  liberality,  whioh  in  our  time  tells  us  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  religions  ' of  saint,  of  savage,  and  of  sage.’  ” 
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the  so-called  religion  are  believed  to  exist  about  the  world,  while  the 
Fetish-worshipper  locates  these  spirits  permanently  or  temporarily  in 
some  material  objects.  Spells,  magic,  and  exorcism  are  the  natural 
accompaniments  of  such  a belief.  The  term  Animist  is  applied  in  the 
Census  returns  to  all  forest  tribes  which  are  not  Hindus  or  Musalmans, 
Christians  or  Buddhists. 

Hinduism , under  which  more  than  72  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  India 
return  themselves,  with  its  recognition  of  inherited  social  status, 
known  as  caste,  and  its  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  a sacerdotal 
order,  is  dealt  with ; and  then  in  turn,  Buddhism  (with  over  seven 
millions,  nearly  all  in  Burma),  and  Mohammedanism , with  its  57^ 
millions.  Jainism , “an  off-shoot  from  earlier  Brahmanism, ” and  with 
“ a strong  family  likeness  to  the  earlier  forms  of  Buddhism,”  is  briefly 
alluded  to.  Then  Sikhism , also  an  off-shoot  of  Hinduism,  is  noticed. 
This  religion  was  founded  by  Nanak  in  the  course  of  the  16th 
century,  and  was  in  its  origin  very  much  a composite  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  elements;  but  latterly  hostility  to  the  Musalman  has 
led  the  Sikhs  to  a much  closer  approximation  to  their  Brahmanic  fellow- 
countrymen.  “ For  not  only  is  a true  Sikh  generally  called  a Hindu 
in  common  parlance,  but  many  of  those  who  are  spoken  of  as  Sikhs 
are  not  true  Sikhs,  but  Hindus.”  At  the  census  the  only  sure  way  of 
discovering  the  creed  of  doubtful  individuals  in  this  matter  was  to 
discover  whether  they  required  the  services  of  the  barber  or  the 
tobacconist,  inasmuch  as  the  Sikhs  abjure  both  ! Of  these  two  re- 
ligions, each  claims  about  one  and  a half  million  adherents. 

Brief  reference  is  made  to  Neo-Brahmanism , which  is  really  modern 
as  distinguished  from  Yedic  Hinduism,  and  which  is  marked  by  the 
material  worship  of  manifold  local  deities,  the  later  Epic  and  Puranic 
literature,  and  by  pilgrimages.  This  scarcely  needed  a special  section. 
The  retrogressive  progress  of  Hinduism,  as  Mr.  James  Monro  termed 
it  in  one  of  his  lectures  at  Krishnagar  in  June,  1892,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  degeneration  of  modern  Hinduism  * from  its  ancient 
form.  But  there  is  one  special  fact  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion. 
We  will  place  two  statements  in  parallel  columns : — 


Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  1888. 

There  is  a dense  and  dark  mass  of 
fifty  millions  of  human  beings  in 
India,  lying  on  the  outskirts  or  be- 
yond the  pale  of  orthodox  Hinduism 
and  Islam.  I believe  that  within  fifty 
years  these  fifty  millions  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  one  or  other  of  the  higher 
faith 8,  and  that  it  rests  in  no  small 
measure  with  Christian  England 
whether  they  are  chiefly  incorporated 
into  the  Native  religions  or  into  Chris- 
tianity. 


Indian  Census  Report , 1891. 

Here  Brahmanism  lies,  as  has  been 
said,  like  a vast  lake,  in  gentle  motion 
within  its  banks,  from  local  ferment 
below,  or  as  its  surface  catches  some 
stray  gust  of  fresh  ideas.  Every  now 
and  then  an  island  of  Animism  is 
sapped  and  crumbles  into  the  depths, 
till  no  trace  of  it  remains. 

[Sir  W.  H.’s  estimate  of  fifty  millions 
seems  very  high. — P.  I.  J.] 


* “ The  supernatural  was  woven  with  the  entire  fabrio  of  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  State,  which  if  weak  and  effete  as  a religious  discipline,  was  of  extraordinary 
power  as  a social  institution.  It  stood,  if  not  on  faith,  yet  on  nationality,  on  tradition, 
on  rich  endowments/’  (W.  E.  Gladstone,  Nineteenth  Century , May,  1888.)  A true 
pioture  of  much  modern  Hinduism. 
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Neo-Buddhism  # is  the  form  of  that  creed  which  prevails  in  the 
Himalayan  regions,  and  Animism  with  its  magic  and  exorcisms,  as 
every  visitor  to  the  hills  knows  well,  has  strongly  tainted  what  elements 
of  Buddhism  remain. 

Brahmoism , or  Indian  Unitarianism,  with  its  philosophical  creed 
and  its  advocacy  of  philanthropy,  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  Ram 
Mohun  Rai,  who  died  in  England  in  1883.  The  late  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  the  founder  of  the  New  Dispensation , a Nonconformist  secession 
from  the  original  Somaj , was  the  best  known  of  modern  Brahmos. 
From  Keshub’s  party  came  out  yet  another  society,  the  Sadharau 
Brahmo  Somaj,  which  is  as  vigorous  as  either  of  its  predecessors.  An 
advertisement  in  The  Standard  of  December  23rd*  last,  announced 
Protap  Chunder  Mozumdar,  of  the  New  Dispensation,  at  a Unitarian 
Chapel  at  Brixton;  and  on  his  way  via  London  to  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  at  Chicago,  the  same  Brahmo  gentleman  preached  at  a 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  Highgate.  The  total  number  returned  as  Brahmos 
was  only  3051,  of  whom  2596  are  in  Bengal.  The  number  of  Brah- 
mos  is  probably  far  larger  than  these  figures  would  imply.  At  the 
crisis  of  a decennial  record  of  faith,  many  a Hindu  would  shrink  from 
signing  himself  away  out  of  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  though  in  ordinary 
life  Brahmoism  is  the  convenient  refuge  of  many  so-called  “ liberal  ” 
Hindus,  anxious  to  escape  the  restrictions  of  the  older  creed.  ‘‘There 
is  a natural  dislike  to  break  from  the  social  moorings  in  the  haven 
of  orthodoxy,”  says  the  Census  Commissioner,  and  when  marriage  or 
caste  functions  are  concerned,  the  Brahmo  can  without  compunction 
conform  for  the  time  to  the  usages  of  his  Hindu  associates. 

The  Ary  a Somaj , or  the  so-called  revival  of  Yedic  Hinduism,  claims 
about  40,000  adherents,  and  was  founded  in  1871  by  Pundit  Daya- 
nanda  Saraswati.  As  the  adherents  of  this  Somaj  are  mainly  of  the 
writer  class,  to  whom  composition  is  as  the  breath  of  their  nostrils, 
Mr.  Baines  points  out  that  “ the  amount  of  literature  produced  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  faithful  is  enormous.”  Professedly 
this  Somaj  is  a Theistic  Society,  devoted  to  the  social  and  moral 
reform  of  India,  but  its  main  efforts  are  directed  to  a violent  an- 
tagonism to  Christianity. 

Among  religions  foreign  to  India,  the  first  named  is  Mazdaism, 
from  the  name  of  its  supreme  deity,  but  more  familiar  to  us 
as  the  Parsi  religion  of  Western  India,  founded  by  Zoroaster. 
All  told,  the  Parsi  community,  which  has  given  a Member  of 
Parliament  to  Finsbury  (who  was  President  of  the  late  Indian 
National  Congress  at  Lahore),  which  has  beaten  English  teams  in 
first-class  cricket,  and  which  is  famous  for  its  wealth,  commercial 
enterprise,  and  generous  munificence,  does  not  exceed  90,000  souls. 
The  original  colony  from  Persia,  driven  out  by  the  persecuting  sword 
of  Islam,  landed  in  India  in  717,  at  Sanjan,  sixty  miles  north  of 
Bombay.  But  they  have  gravitated  towards  Bombay,  and  now  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  light  and  life  of  the  great 

• There  is  ft  valuable  paper  by  Sir  M.  Monier-Williama,  on  Mystical  Buddhism  in 
connexion  with  the  Yoga  philosophy  of  the  Hindus , 1838,  published  by  the  Vic- 
toria Institute. 
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city.  Their  original  language  is  relegated  as  a classic  to  their  liturgy, 
and  at  first  Gujar&thi,  and  now  increasingly  English,  are  the  languages 
in  common  use  among  them.  The  freedom  acccrded  to  their  women 
is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  prevailing  usage  of  India.  The 
Census  Commissioner  adds  : “ This  race  has  shown  a remarkable  apti- 
tude for  assimilating  the  lighter  tints  of  Western  life,  so  that  it  will 
be  interesting,  a few  generations  hence,  to  see  in  what  way  this  Occi- 
dentalism has  affected  the  religions  development  of  the  people.”  * 
To  C.M.S.  readers  the  names  of  the  Bevs.  Appaji,  Sorabji,  and  Rut- 
tonji  (who  was  lately  in  England),  are  familiar  as  those  of  Parsi 
Christians. 

Judaism  is  another  foreign  faith,  with  about  17,000  adherents  in 
India,  of  whom  over  10,000  are  in  Bombay. 

Islam  claims  one-fifth  of  the  population,  or  fifty-seven  millions. 
The  Mohammedans  may  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions,  i.e . 
those  of  foreign  race,  whose  ancestors  brought  their  religion 
with  them,  and  those  who  by  one  means  or  another  have  be- 
come converts.  These  last  have  been  made,  some  peacefully, 
influenced  by  the  attractive  freedom  of  Islam  from  caste  subordi- 
nation, and  many  by  the  sword,  when,  with  the  zeal  of  Aurangzib, 
the  spreading  of  the  faith  was  taken  in  hand  with  real  fervour. 
Hinduism  has  had  its  strong  influence  upon  Indian  Mohamme- 
danism in  the  regard  for  saints,  for  tombs,  the  worship  of  relics,  and 
processions.^  Of  the  majority  of  Mohammedans  in  India,  not  in  the 
towns,  it  may  be  said  that  in  practice  “ the  religion  is  by  no  means 
the  uncompromising  Puritanism  of  Arabia.” 

One  matter  only  remains  for  consideration  before  we  pass  from 


* MisB  Cornelia  Sorabji,  in  a enlogistio  description  of  the  Parsis  in  the  ’Nineteenth 
Century , October,  1893,  inter  alia  writes  : — “ An  anomalous  little  body  of  people,  with 
a history  and  a philosophy,  planted  in  a small  corner  of  Western  India,  themselves 
in  a way  both  Western  and  Eastern,  and  thus  forming  a bridge  between  the  con- 
tinents. Western  in  progressive  thought,  in  ednoation  and  social  customs,  Eastern 
in  birth,  in  imagination,  in  religion.  . . . They  have  always  been  the  devoted  snb- 
jeots  of  Her  Majesty.  . . . We  may  effect  onr  trne  destiny  handed  down  to  ns  by  the 
Prophet  through  the  ages,  even  to  widen  the  skirts  of  light,  make  the  straggle  with 
darkness  rarrower.” 

f As  an  illustration  of  some  types  of  Islam  in  India  the  two  following  extraots 
may  be  given  : “ A traveller  (in  the  Punjab)  entering  a rest-house  in  a Musalman 
village,  found  the  headman  refreshing  the  idol  with  a new  coat  of  oil,  whilst  a Brah- 
man read  holy  texts  alongside.  The  pair  seemed  rather  ashamed  at  being  caught  in 
the  act ; but  on  being  pressed,  explained  that  their  Mnlla  had  lately  visited  them, 
and  being  extremely  angry  on  seeing  their  idol,  had  made  them  bury  it  in  the  sand. 
But  now  he  had  gone,  they  were  afraid  of  the  possible  consequences,  and  were 
endeavouring  to  console  the  god  for  his  rough  treatment/*  The  next  is  from  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes : “ For  the  Bannuchi  peasant  the  whistle  of  the  far-thrown  ballet, 
or  the  nearer  sheen  of  his  enemy’s  sword,  had  no  terror  ; blood  was  simply  a red 
flnid  ; and  to  remove  his  neighbour's  head  at  the  shoulder,  as  easy  as  ontting 
cucumbers.  But  to  be  cursed  in  Arabic,  or  anything  that  sounded  like  it ; to  be  told 
that  the  blessed  Prophet  had  put  a black  mark  against  his  sonl  for  refusing  a field  to  one 
of  the  Prophet’s  seed ; to  have  the  saliva  of  a disappointed  saint  left  in  anger  on 
his  door-poet,  or  behold  a B&ji  who  had  gone  three  times  to  Mecca,  deliberately  ait 
down  and  enchant  his  camels  with  the  itch,  and  bis  sheep  with  the  rot ; — these  were 
things  that  made  the  dagger  drop  out  of  the  hand  of  the  awe-stricken  savage,  his 
knees  to  knock  together,  his  liver  to  turn  to  water,  and  his  parched  tongue  to  be 
soarcely  able  to  articulate  a full  and  ^complete  concession  of  the  blasphemous 
demand.” 
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Islam.  The  Spectator  of  October  21st,  1893,  gave  its  readers  “A 
Fact  from  Bengal  ,”  derived  probably  from  the  Provincial  Census 
Report.  The  writer  seeks  to  account  for  the  increase  of  Mohamme- 
dans in  Bengal,  where  now  “ the  Musalmans  exceed  the  Hindus 
in  a population,  roughly,  of  forty  millions,  by  a million  and  a half.”* 
He  attributes  the  movement  to  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  escape 
the  thraldom  of  caste,  and  the  weary  and  dismal  prospect  of  an 
almost  infinite  series  of  births,  and  he  regards  the  very  wide  prevalence 
t>f  Islamism  in  India  as  quite  within  the  range  of  probabilities.  Sush 
anticipations,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are  not  justified  by  the  general 
Census  returns,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  increase  on 
the  whole  population  has  been  10*98  per  cent.,  that  of  Mohammedaus 
has  been  10*61.  As  to  these  Eastern  Bengal  Mohammedans,  Sir 
W.  Hunter  has  said,  “ They  are  but  little  better  than  a mongrel  breed  of 
circumcised  Hindus,  few  of  whom  could  repeat  the  simplest  formula 
of  Islam.”  Our  own  experience  of  these  Bengal  rural  Musalmans 
is  that  caste  is  almost  as  strong  among  them  as  among  Hindus.  We 
have  had  to  pay  for  our  water  in  a Mohammedan  village  before  caste 
prejudice  would  suffer  our  bucket  to  go  down  the  village  well.  And 
again,  transmigration  is  in  his  opinion  the  fate  of  humanity,  which  the 
average  rural  Bengali  Hindu  would  not  expect  to  escape  by  becoming 
a Mohammedan.  Mr.  O’Donnell,  the  Census  Superintendent,  a well- 
known  Bengal  civilian,  states  that  increase  in  the  Mohammedan 
population  may  arise  from  the  fact  of  later  marriage,  which  contributes 
to  longer  life  and  healthier  offspring. 

Besides  these  main  religions  there  are  various  other  sub-divisions, 
such  as  Theism,  Agnosticism,  and  Theosophy,  all  of  which  claim  some 
few  adherents.  Eighteen  persons  return  themselves  as  of  “ no 
religion,”  including  one  who  appears  as  “ indifferent,”  while  “a  high 
official”  declared  for  Buddhism,  “as  having  less  to  say  against  it  than 
any  other  religion.” 

Finally  we  come  to  Christianity  in  India.  Romanists  were  early 
in  the  field — Xavier  was  in  India  in  1542 — and  the  story  of  the  early 
political  missionary  methods  of  some  of  them  is  well  known,  and  their 
concession  to  Brahmanic  customs  of  caste  and  worship,  which  last 
still  prevail  in  many  places."!*  Romanism  is  specially  strong  in  the 
: — \ 

* The  Indian  Churchman , December  16th,  1893,  on  the  lame  subjeot  refers  to  two 
considerations,  “ which  mitigate  the  gloominess  of  the  outlook.”  First,  the  converts 
are  not  thorongh-going  Mohammedans,  and  their  progress  towards  Theism  may  be 
a preparation  for  Christianity.  Secondly,  they  are  very  far  from  being  “ the  brain 
of  India/*  and  a general  prevalence  of  Islam  would  probably  deprive  the  Bengali  of 
his  intellectual  supremacy. 

f In  a valuable  paper  by  my  friend  Mr.  S.  Sathianadan,  on  the  Census,  read  at  Madras 
last  September,  after  referring  to  the  decrease  of  some  12,000  in  Protestant  Christians 
in  Tinnevelly,  as  shown  in  the  Census,  he  quotes  Mr.  Narasimayangar,  a Hindu 
Census  Commissioner  in  Mysore,  on  increase  in  Roman  Missions : M The  Roman 
Catholics  form  the  bulk  of  the  Christians  of  Mysore.  ...  It  is  able  to^ prevail  among 
Hindus  more  rapidly  than  Protestantism,  and  more  easily,  because  its  policy  is  to 
tolerate  among  its  converts  their  customs  of  caste,  and  social  observances,  so 
material  a part  of  the  Indian  social  fabric.  In  the  course  of  census  investigations, 
several  Roman  Catholio  communities  have  been  met  with  which  continue  undis- 
turbed in  the  rites  and  ways  which  guided  them  in  their  pre-conversion  existence. 
They  still  pay  worship  to  the  Kalasam  at  marriages  and  festivals,  call  in  the  Brahmin 
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south  and  west.  Reformed  Churches  came  two  centuries  later ; and 
the  Danish  Lutherans  at  Tranquebar  (1705),  with  Schwartz  (1750), 
supported  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  as  was  also  Kiernander  (afterwards  of 
Calcutta),  the  Baptist  missionaries  (1793),  who  now  sleep  in  “the 
Campo  Santo  of  the  Serampore  graveyard/’  and  the  Calcutta  Bishopric 
in  1813  (C.M.S.  coming  in  1814,  S.P.G.  in  1820),  mark  successive 
epochs  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions.* 

The  Census  returns,  though  intended  to  record  denominations,  were 
n$t  complete,  and  the  Commissioner  thanks  the  C.M.S.  for  placing  at 
his  disposal  the  Missionary  statistical  returns — those  so  laboriously 
collected  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  Calcutta. 
The  returns  for  1891  show  a total  of  2,284,380  Christians,  of  whom 
57£  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Romanists,  8|  per  cent,  to  the  Jacobite 
and  Syrian  Church,  and  33  per  cent,  to  the  various  sections  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  the  rest  being  members  of  the  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian communities.  The  returns  for  1881  are  not  complete  enough 
to  make  an  accurate  comparison  possible  to  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
gress in  India  of  all  the  different  religious  bodies.  The  following 
table,  however,  is  an  approximate  comparison,  omitting  the  territories 
left  out  in  1881,  and  giving  only  the  chief  religions : — 


Religion. 

Population 

(1891). 

Percentage 
on  total 
population. 

Approximate 
percentage  of 
variation  since 
1881. 

Brahmanio  . 

• • • 

• • 

207,731,727 

72-337 

+ 10-82 

Animistic 

• • • 

• • 

9,280,467 

3*28  ) 

Buddhist 

. . • 

7,131,361 

2-48 

+ 24-46 

Musalman  . 

• • • 

57,321,164 

19-96 

+ 10-61 

Christian  • 

• • • 

2,284,380 

080 

+ 21-85 

In  the  decade  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  total  population 
was  10*98,  or  nearly  double  the  rate  of  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
high  figure  of  Buddhist  increase  is  due  to  the  very  large  increase  of 
population,  24*7  per  cent.,  in  Lower  Burma.  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, while  the  population  increased  5*28  per  cent.,  the  Christian 
increase  was  23*70  per  cent. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  the  territorial  distribution  of 
the  different  religions ; but  we  must  turn  at  once  to  other  figures 
which  have  to  do  with  Christianity  in  India. 

The  Christian  community  is  made  up  of  89*1  per  cent.  Natives  of 
India,  7*4  per  cent,  of  Europeans  (168,000),  and  8*5  per  cent,  of 
Eurasians  (79,790).  To  the  last  two  we  cannot  here  refer,  except  to 
say  how  full  of  importance  is  all  Christian  effort  among  them,  for  its 
own  sake,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  which 
are  connected  with  the  European  and  Eurasian  communities.  The 

astrologer  and  purohit , use  Hindu  religions  marks,  and  conform  to  various  other 
practices.’ * See  also  one  of  “ K.’s  ” trenchant  papers  in  the  Intelligencer , July,  18S6, 
on  “ The  Jesuits  of  Madura  ” ; also  Dr.  George  Smith's  Conversion  of  India , pp.  68,  69, 
and  8.P.Q.  Records,  pp.  628,  541,  note. 

* On  the  monument  to  Bishop  Middleton  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  he  is 
called  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  in  India. 
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figures  for  the  Eurasians  are  made  uncertain  by  the  tendency 
of  some  Native  Christians  to  enroll  themselves  as  Eurasians,  and 
for  the  latter  to  claim  to  be  Europeans.  The  1881  figures  do  not 
allow  of  comparison  to  ascertain  whether  the  Eurasians  are  in- 
creasing. 

The  Christians  of  Indian  origin  are,  in  the  Census  returns,  2,036,600 
souls,  and  of  these  no  less  than  1,538,800  belong  to  Madras  and 
the  Malabar  States.  In  Bengal  there  are  152,500;  in  Bombay 
and  Sindh,  122,600;  Burmah,  101,300;  in  North-West  Provinces, 
23,400 ; in  Punjab,  19,600 ; and  about  43,400  in  Haidarabad,  Mysore, 
and  Coorg.  Apparently  the  largest  numbers  are  in  those  parts 
where  Brahmanic  influence  is  strongest.  Possibly  this  results,  in 
some  measure,  from  a desire  for  release  from  the  thraldom  of 
Brahmanism,  as  the  Commissioner  suggests ; but  we  may  hope 
that  higher  motives  are  often  not  absent.  In  Burma,  the  Karens 
of  Animistic  tendency,  and  once  much  oppressed  by  the  Burmese, 
have  given  many  converts  to  the  Christian  Church.  But  looking  at 
the  figures  for  Christians,  we  find  that,  though  in  some  parts  there 
has  been  increase,  as,  e.g .,  in  S.E.  of  Madras,  by  Romanists  in 
Lohardarga  in  Bengal,  and  in  Sialkot  in  the  Punjab,  yet  Christians  still 
stand  only  in  the  ratio  of  7 per  1000,  of  whom  only  2 per  1000 
belong  to  the  Reformed  Churches.  Comparing  the  Census  returns 
and  Missionary  statistics,  there  is  seen  some  variation.  The  Roman 
figures  correspond  fairly  with  those  given  by  Missiones  Catholicae . 
In  the  case  of  the  Reformed  Churches  the  Census  returns  exceed  the 
Missionary  figures  by  over  20,000,  which  may  be  possibly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Missionary  figures  are  for  nine  years.  The 
Church  of  England,  according  to  the  Census,  has  14*9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  Christians  (10  2 per  cent,  of  the  Native  converts), 
while  the  Presbyterians,  British  Nonconformists,  and  Lutherans  and 
others  have  18  per  cent,  of  the  total,  or  18  4 per  cent,  of  the  Indian 
converts.  Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  Christians  belong  to  the 
Roman  or  Syrian  Churches. 

This  closes  the  section  of  the  returns  which  has  a special  interest 
to  those  who  watch  and  pray  for  the  progress  of  Christ  s Kingdom  in 
India.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  some  time  ago  that  a 
cube  divided  into  a hundred  parts  would  give  only  one  part  Christian 
for  India,  and  even  this,  as  we  have  seen  (seven  per  1000),  is  too 
favourable  a view.  Further,  the  figures  quoted  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  Roman  Church  call  for  special  remembrance.  But  there  is  one 
fact  which  every  friend  of  Missions  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  and 
to  continually  bring  within  his  intercession  for  God’s  work  in  India, 
viz.  that  though  the  extensive  progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  may  be 
slow,  yet  there  are  signs  that  its  intensive  power  in  the  hearts  of  men 
is  markedly  on  the  increase.  The  more  intense  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  lives  of  Indian  Christians,  the  more  extensively, 
by  the  evangelistic  effort  of  her  own  children,  will  India  respond  to 
the  claims  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Calcutta, 
wrote  recently,  in  a paper  on  the  Missionary  statistics  : " The  work  of 
the  pa»t  nine  years  would  appear  to  have  been  to  a very  large  extent 
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a work  of  consolidation.  A glance  at  past  records  will  show  that  this 
process  has  been  going  on  by  the  side  of  that  extending  of  the  cords 
which  is  one  tangible  mark  in  the  progress  of  Mission  work.  The 
ratios  in  past  decades  of  commnnity  and  communicants  show  that 
the  growth  of  the  latter  has  for  fifty  years  been  greater  than  that  of 
the  community.”  In  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God  these  increasing 
ranks  of  communicants  in  His  Church  may  be  the  missionaries  of  the 
Cross,  in  love  and  power,  to  the  millions  of  India  still  sitting  in  the 
Darkness  and  Shadow  of  Death,  and  upon  whom  the  true  Light  has 
not  yet  broken.  May  God  in  His  mercy  grant  it,  that  His  Name  may 
be  hallowed,  His  Kingdom  come.  His  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven  ! Except  the  Lord  build  the  house , their  labour  is  but  lost  that 
build  it . Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city , the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
vain . 

The  Literacy  of  India . 

The  present  system  of  education  in  India  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  despatch  of  Sir  C.  Wood  (afterwards  Lord  Halifax)  in 
1854.  Previously  there  had  been  vernacular  and  missionary 
educational  work,  but  the  Universities,  of  which  there  are  now 
five  (three  established  amid  the  tumult  of  the  Mutiny,  1857),  had 
not  been  founded.  The  Education  Commission  of  1882-83  did 
much  for  the  cause  of  elementary  education.  But,  as  we  shall  see, 
very  much  remains  to  be  done ; indeed,  the  light  of  knowledge  is 
burning  very  dimly  amid  the  ignorance  which  prevails.  In  the  whole 
population  dealt  with,  only  58  persons  in  every  1000,  or  less  than  6 
in  100,  can  read  and  write,  or  are  learning  to  do  so ; and  of  these  58, 
55  are  males  and  3 are  females.  Of  boys  between  fifteen  and  five,  90 
per  cent,  are  illiterate : of  those  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  85 
per  cent,  are  illiterate.  The  following  figures  are  of  interest : — 

Learning.  Literate.  Illiterate. 

Males  . . . 2,997,558  11,554,035  118,819,408 

Females.  . . 197,662  543,495  127,72^,768* 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  the  cause  of  this  prevalent  illiteracy  ? 
Two  main  causes  suggest  themselves  : — 

(1)  The  “ occupational  bias  ” of  the  people,  which  sets  steadily 
away  from  literature.  It  maybe  said  that  over  97  per  cent,  of  the 
people  are  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agricultural 
duties.-^  India  is  a land  of  villages  (very  different  from  England,  with 
its  rush  to  the  cities),  and  the  rural  folk,  early  afield  and  late  home  in 
the  early  darkness,  to  the  hukka  and  pan  of  village  sociability,  with 
the  dim  light  of  their  flickering  oil-lamp9,  banish  all  thought  of  intel- 
lectual improvement.  But  nevertheless,  many  recognise  the  value  of 
learning  in  dealings  with  the  malidjan  or  money-lender,  and  the 


* Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  ( The  Indian  Empire,  p.  563,  New  Ed.)  thinks  that  the  number  of 
pupils  is  somewhat  larger. 

f It  is  well  to  know  that  the  “ agricultural  class  is  not  pressing  too  closely  on  its 
means  of  subsistence,  except  in  a few  special  localities.”  The  mean  rainfall  of 
India  is  42  inches,  but  there  are  such  variations  as  4*33  in  Sindh,  and  as  in  Cherra 
Poonjee,  in  Assam,  489  inches.  (In  1861  it  was  805,  of  whioh  366  inohes  were  in 
July  alone  !)  The  fall  in  London  is  abont  24  inohes.  In  India  the  majority  of  the 
people  live  in  tracts  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  the  mean. 
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grain-seller,  and  send  their  sons  to  school.  But  the  lads  soon  leave 
school  for  the  field,  and,  without  practice,  at  eighteen  forget  what  they 
learned  at  twelve. 

(2)  The  second  cause  for  illiteracy  is  probably  that  sacerdotalism 
knows  that  it  can  reign  over  none  but  an  ignorant  people,  and  J;ke 
Brahmin  is  as  reluctant  as  ever  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  outside 
his  own  order. 

The  general  illiteracy  of  females  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
facts  briefly  stated,  Bengal  having  most  females  under  instruction, 
Madras  next,  and  N.W.P.  and  Oudh  last.  Among  women  over 
twenty-five  years,  no  less  than  over  99 £ per  cent,  are  illiterate  ! But 
under  twenty-five  the  proportion  is  not  quite  so  hopeless — an  evidence 
of  the  greater  efforts  now  being  made  to  promote  female  education, 
especially  by  the  Missionary  Societies.  But  even  here  the  prospect  is 
dreary  enough.  That  is,  of  girls  under  fifteen  ( minus  those  under  five), 
almost  1 in  100  has  some  notion  of  learning  (93  in  10,000) ; over 
fifteen  up  to  twenty-five,  91  in  10,000  are  literate;  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  over  twenty-five,  only  about  47  per  10,000  may  be  regarded  as 
in  some  sense  literate.  There  is,  then,  an  immense  field  of  labour  for 
all  Englishwomen  whose  hearts  are  moved  for  the  ignorance  of  their 
Indian  sisters.* 

In  every  1000  people  in  India  there  are,  on  the  average,  509  males 
and  491  women,  or  almost  equal ; but  for  every  1000  literate  males 
there  are  only  47  literate  women,  and  of  those  in  statu  impillari,  only 
63  females  attend  school  to  every  1000  miles.  The  duties  of  an 
Indian  mother,  as  popularly  regarded,  are  such  that  intellectual 
acquirements  are  unnecessary.  There  is  almost  nothing  of  intercourse 
demanding  much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  wife  with  her  husband. 
€t  There  is  no  want  in  his  life  which  the  education  of  the  wife  is  needed 
to  supply/1  As  Mr.  Baines  truly  says,  the  husband,  “ with  his  Occi- 
dental ethics  and  political  catch-words  up  to  date,”  returns  home, 
“ and  divests  his  shapely  foot  of  its  patent-leather  covering,  and  his 
person  generally  of  those  other  encumbrances  which  interfere  with  the 
free  enjoyment  of  home  comfort,”  and  finds  occupation  in  chatting 
with  his  men  friends  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  while  his  wife  pre- 
pares the  hukka , or  is  busy  about  preparation  for  the  evening  meal, 
which  she  will  get  her  share  of  when  her  lord  has  well  satisfied 
himself. 

The  returns  furnished  by  the  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  give 
some  three-quarters  of  a million  more  pupils  than  the  Census  records. 


* Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  said,  in  1883  : “ For  long  the  missionaries  may  be  said  to  have 
made  female  education  their  own  ; and  even  since  the  Indian  Government  accepted 
this  duty,  the  number  of  girls  in  Mission  schools  has  multiplied  fivefold.  The  one 
profession  in  India  which  is  not  overcrowded  is  that  of  the  schoolmistress.  In  this 
great  task  of  raising  the  position  of  Christian  womanhood  in  India,  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  work  done  by  the  wives  of  missionaries,  and  by  devoted  ladies  from 
Britain  and  America.  The  hall  table  at  whioh  the  three  Serampur  missionaries  held 
their  deliberations  is  kept  sacred  as  when  they  sat  round  it.  Two  of  their  chairs 
stand  at  either  side,  the  third  chair  at  the  foot.  But  at  the  head  of  the  table  is  the 
chair  of  honour,  in  which  Mrs.  Marshman  presided  over  their  conferences — the  first 
of  many  great-hearted  Englishwomen  who  hare  given  their  lives  and  their  substance 
to  India/’ 
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But  they  include  many  in  a very  elementary  stage,  which  the  Census 
did  not  recognise.  Further,  many  are  the  result  of  fraudulent  entries 
to  obtain  Government  grants.  There  are  bogus  schools  attended  by 
pupils  lent  from  another  school  for  the  occasion;  and  for  a specimen 
of  ingenuity  we  have  a Chittagong  schoolmaster  who  one  day  obtained 
a Government  grant  on  this  side  of  the  district  limits,  and  later,  for 
the  same  school  transferred  pro  hdc  vice  to  the  other  side  of  the  border, 
got  a second  grant. 

But  friends  of  Missions  will  wish  to  know  how  Christianity  stands 
in  this  matter  of  literacy,  bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  these  com- 
munities have  a small  total  population.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Parsis,  that  small  community  of  90,000  in  Western  India,  head  the 
list  with  777  males  and  501  females  literate  in  1000.  Christians 
stand  fifth,  with  343  per  1000  in  males  literate ; and  in  female  educa- 
tion third,  with  136  literate  females  per  1000.  (The  Jews  are  second 
for  literate  women,  though  far  behind  Parsis.)  We  confess  we  looked 
for  better  results  among  Christians,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a 
separate  return  for  Protestants  and  Romanists.  The  Hindus  stand 
sixth  on  the  roll,  with  only  four  women  literates  per  1000,  and  1 05 
males.  The  Mohammedans  can  only  show  three  literate  women  per 
1000,  and  of  men  71.  The  Animists  show  no  literate  females,  and 
only  eight  males,  per  1000.* 

Looking  at  the  Provincial  returns,  we  find,  on  comparing  them  with 
1881,  that  there  has  been  progress  almost  everywhere,  which  is  cause 
for  encouragement.  They  vary  from  an  increase  of  38  (Baroda)  to 
3 (N.W.P.)  per  1000,  and  in  females  from  4 to  1 per  1000. 
A few  of  the  more  important  Provinces,  in  order  of  merit,  as  to  literate 
males,  may  be  given.  Upper  Burma,  unexpectedly,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  list  with  462  per  1000.  The  Buddhist  monasteries  claim,  as  a 
rule,  every  Burmese  for  a part  of  his  boyhood,  as  a Kyaungtha,  or 
attendant  at  the  monastery.  At  the  Jowett  Memorial  meeting  recently, 
a Siamese  prince  spoke  of  this  experience  of  his  boyhood.  Next 
comes  Lower  Burma,  443 ; Coorg,  156  (the  total  population  is  only 
178,000);  Madras,  149  ; Baroda,  144;  Bombay,  140  ; Ajmere,  133 ; and 
lower  down,  108,  Bengal,  u the  brain  of  India/1  as  the  Commissioner 
explains,  “ weighed  down  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  Mohammedan 
lower  classes  in  the  Eastern  Division.”  Of  the  three  great  cities, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  stand  about  equal  in  male  literates,  while 
Madras,  chief  city  of  a Presidency  ill-named  “ benighted,”  where 
every  cabman  seems  to  know  something  of  English,  stands  far  higher. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  list  stands  Punjab,  74 ; N.W.P.  63 ; C.P.  59 ; 
Oudh,  58.  The  trans-Indus  tracts  of  Bannu,  Kohat,  and  Hazara  in 
the  Punjab,  and  the  hilly  regions  of  the  C.P.,  necessarily  bring  down 
the  average  for  these  Provinces,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  Mandla  District  in  C.P. 
there  are  only  29  male  literates  per  1000.  But  taking  India  as  a 
whole,  we  find  that  in  1881  there  were  of  males  per  1000,  literate  91, 

# The  third  place  in  this  list  is  occupied  by  the  Jains,  who  are  a small  commu- 
nity of  abont  a million  and  a half.  Their  literate  males  are  534  per  1000,  and  females 
14  per  1000.  The  fourth  are  the  Buddhists,  i.e.  the  people  of  Burmah  (in  India  proper 
there  is  no  Buddhist  population),  with  474  males  and  26  females  per  1000. 
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and  of  females  4 only.  In  1891  this  had  risen  to  respectively  104 
and  5,  so  that  there  has  been  some  progress,  though  not  very  mnch. 

The  thought  naturally  occurs.  How  do  these  Indian  figures  correspond 
with  those  of  more  favoured  lands,  and  with  our  own  in  particular  ? 
The  figures  for  Great  Britain  have  not  been  obtained,  but  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  opening  the  new  Hugh  Myddelton  School  at  Clerken- 
well  recently,  told  his  hearers  that  in  1841  only  41  per  cent,  of  the 
people  married  could  sign  their  names,  but  that  in  1891  only  6 per 
cent,  could  not  do  so.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  literates 
are  per  1000,  725  males,  706  females ; Ireland,  554  and  501 ; Portugal, 
250  and  108 ; Italy,  377  and  236  ; New  South  Wales,  688  and  667.  In 
Ceylon,  which  the  Commissioner  regards  as  illustrating,  in  the  dis- 
parity between  male  and  female  literates,  “ the  breach  between  West 
and  East,”  has  269  male  literates  per  1000,  and  only  29  female. 

An  examination  of  caste  returns  for  literacy  shows  that  of 
the  total  of  literates,  the  Priests  have  16*81  per  cent.,  Traders  13*74, 
Burmese  12*53,  Native  Christians  2*05.  Taking  the  knowledge  of 
English,  we  find  that  of  the  total  of  those  who  know  that  language, 
Priests  (presumably  Brahmins)  are  20*29  per  cent.,  Traders  6*60, 
Burmese  only  0*58,  and  Native  Christians  7*38,  and  Writers  9*13.  The 
knowledge  of  English  is  a very  uncertain  quantity,  and,  excluding 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  there  are  not  more  than  about  886,000  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  our  English  language,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  vernacular  literature  for  the  large  non-English-speaking 
community.  There  are  many  Indian  gentlemen  who  in  spoken 
speech  or  written  paper  have  proved  themselves  in  a remarkable 
degree  masters  in  English  diction,  and  among  some  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful graduates  in  the  Universities  the  knowledge  of  classical 
English  literature  might  stir  the  envy  of  many  an  English  student. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  most  English  residents  in  India  are  familiar 
with  some  phenomenal  productions  in  their  mother-tongue.* 

Of  the  general  literacy  in  India,  its  degree  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  922  of  each  1000  pupils  are  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Primary  schools,  four  under  University  teaching,  the  rest  in 


* Lad y Duffer  in  in  her  Journals  tells  ns  of  a well-known  politioal  officer  who  has 
spoken  on  C.M.S.  platforms,  addressed  as  “ Honoured  Enormity.*1  The  following 
application  for  a post  on  the  Bengal  Bailway  was  submitted  to  myself  for  approval : 
“ In  contemplating  the  system  of  the  zodiacal  light,  it  seems  but  a ring  of  vaporous 
matter  lying  in  an  apparently  pyramidioal  form.  Yet  the  beautiful  and  compas- 
sionate nature  of  your  honour  being  still  far  extended  for  scattering  the  benignant 
and  exhilarating  beame  of  mercy  and  compassion  on  the  hearts  endarkned  by  the 
mists  of  misery  and  pain,  I am  awakned  up  by  a sudden  impulse  of  expectation  to 
knock  at  your  bountiful  and  hospitable  door  in  expectation  of  your  shedding  some 
rays  of  blessings  by  offering  me  work  vacant  under  your  oontrol.  In  reference  to 
my  qualifications  I beg  most  humbly  to  mention  that  I have  gone  through  several 
languages,  and  approached  up  to  the  light  of  understanding  them  though  little,  yet 
enough  to  cover  the  gloomy  form  of  my  position  with  a bright  mantal  of  my  bodily 
and  mental  exertions,  as  the  sun,  sprinkling  his  myriads  of  beams,  eluminates  the  over- 
gloomed face  of  this  creation.  If  I be  suooessfal,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my 
part,  as  the  successive  charming  varatees  of  the  seasons,  which  though  once  bring 
north  blasts  and  confusion,  yet  soon  turn  up  the  lovely  blush  of  spring,  the  glorious 
fulness  of  summer,  and  the  mellow  tints  of  the  sober  autumn,  by  the  graoe  of  Provi- 
dence, the  oause  of  this  vast  manifestation,  Quod  antam  animal  est  id  motu  cistur 
i nteriora  nam  hxte  est  DL" 
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Middle  schools  (fifty-four),  High  schools  (fifteen),  Technical  Institutes 
(four),  and  Normal  schools  (one).  If  we  follow  the  four  students 
per  1000  who  matriculate,  we  fiud  that  only  one  in  ten  obtains  a 
degree.  A degree  is  a coveted  distinction,  and  even  a “ failed  ” F.  A. 
or  B.A.  is  not  to  be  despised.  Not  only  is  this  a recommendation  for 
civil  employ,  but  is  of  great  advantage  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
“ I cannot  afford  a B.A.,”  said  a Calcutta  Hindu  to  us,  regretfully, 
“for  my  daughter.  I can’t  go  beyond  an  F.A  ” ! 

This  closes  our  inquiry  in  this  subject,  and  we  make  the  results  a 
text  for  two  brief  observations.  First,  it  seems  to  press  upon  us  the 
great  need  of  every  kind  of  educational  work,  but  specially  of  a 
wide-spreading  system  of  elementary  education  for  males  and  females, 
a work  in  which  Missionary  Societies  should  do  their  share,  with 
proper  supervision  of  ull  schools,  and  with  truly  Christian  teachers.* 
Secondly,  it  reveals  to  us  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  masses  among 
whom  our  Missionaries  work.  The  vis  inertias  of  intense  ignorance 
makes  the  majority  of  Indian  hearers  wholly  indifferent  to  the  appeals 
of  the  Missionary  preachers,  and  opposes  a dense  barrier  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Divine  truth.  Nothing  but  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God  out- 
poured in  His  blessed  power  shall  make  it  that  “ the  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a great  Light : they  that  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  Light  shmed.”  And  for 
the  Missionary  workers  themselves  it  is,  as  Dr.  George  Smith  has 
written  lately,  that  their  watchwords  must  be  the  vernacular  Bible, 
vernacular  preaching  (Xavier  largely  used  interpretation),  daily  teach- 
ing, the  conversion  of  the  individual,  that  he  may  in  turn  aggressively 
propagate  the  faith  which  he  has  received ; and  as  St.  Bernard 
said,  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  beyond  all  other  gifts  needful ; 
Utilis  lectio,  utilis  eruditio,  sed  magis  necessaria  unctio.  It  may  be  a 
matter  for  argument  whether  Mission  work  is  more  difficult  amid  the 
pride  of  knowledge,  or  amid  the  contentment  with  ignorance.  But 
Bishop  Harold  Browne,  in  the  Ramsden  Sermon  in  1864,  before  Cam- 
bridge University,  speaking  of  St.  Paul’s  missionary  labours,  and 
showing  how  the  Gospel  went  on  from  the  fishing-boat  of  Galilee 
to  the  imperial  palace  of  Caesar,  adds  : — 

“ Our  missionary  labourers  go  from  the  centre  of  civilisation  to  uncivilised 
tribes.  In  one  respect  we  have  the  advantage,  but  in  others  our  way  is  harder 
still.  The  intelligent,  thoughtful,  civilised  Roman  or  Corinthian  could  bring  all 
his  cultivated  reason  to  judge  of  the  evidences  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  if  con- 
verted to  Christ,  he  had  but  to  turn  that  great  turn  which  also  the  unfaithful 
Christian  has  to  take  from  a life  of  worldliness  and  sensuality,  to  the  self- 
denying  holiness  of  a follower  of  Christ.  But  the  true  barbarian,  the  untaught 
and  unnatural  savage,  has  become  a degenerate  and  degraded  animal.  His  very 
earthly  nature,  his  very  type  of  manhood,  has  gone  back  and  become  debased 
from  that  in  which  his  Maker  created  him.” 

In  conclusion,  some  effort  was  made  by  the  writer  to  examine 
carefully  the  vital  statistics  of  India  (the  death-rate  being  about  39 
per  1000)  for  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer . This  is  a country 
where  the  mere  increase  in  population  in  the  past  decade  is  over 

* “ By  this  time,  disappointed  both  in  rich  and  poor,  Xavier  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
which  Protestant  Missions  are  arriving  at,  as  to  the  superior  importance  of  Bible 
schools  to  spasmodic  preaching.”  (George  Smith,  Conversion  0/  India,  p.  60.) 
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29,000,000,  or  more  than  the  population  of  England.  Bab  age  is  a 
very  doubtful  matter  in  India,  as  it  sometimes  is  even  nearer  home, 
and  one  was  deterred  from  further  inquiry  by  reading  of  an  old 
man,  once  appearing  in  the  witness-box,  and  replying  to  the  usual 
question  as  to  his  age,  that  he  was  150.  On  some  scepticism 
being  manifested,  the  veteran,  without  delay,  declared  that  he  was 
fifteen ! 

Among  all  this  vast  multitude  of  nearly  290,000,000,  from  Rangoon 
to  Quetta,  and  from  Assam  to  Travancore,  a group  of  officials,  mostly 
Englishmen,  with  devotion  and  intelligence,  are  caring  for  the  welfare 
of  all,  are  keeping  the  peace  and  directing  the  government  of  this 
great  possession  of  the  British  Crown,  of  the  Empress  of  India.  And 
of  the  missionary  labours  in  India,  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  in  words  which 
others  such  as  Sir  Charles  Elliott  have  confirmed  with  the  authority 
of  their  experience,  says  : — 

“As  an  Englishman,  I declare  my  conviction  that  English  missionary  enter- 
prise is  the  highest  modern  expression  of  the  world-wide  national  life  of  our  race. 
I regard  it  as  the  spiritual  complement  of  England’s  instinct  for  colonial 
expansion  and  Imperial  rule.  I believe  that  any  falling  off  in  England’s 
missionary  effort  will  be  a sure  sign  of  swiftly  coming  national  decay.” 

The  Ceylon  C.M.  Gleaner  (August,  1892)  stated  of  the  1891 
Census,  that  the  returns  showed  the  total  number  of  Christians  of 
all  races  in  that  island  as  302,127,  of  whom  237,094  were  Native 
Romanists.  Protestant  Native  Christians  numbered  39,124.  But  it 
is  added  that  Roman  missionaries  have  been  in  Ceylon  for  350 
years,  while  the  Reformed  Churches  (alas ! that  it  should  have  been 
so,  in  all  the  world)  have  only  been  working  there  for  some  eighty 
years.  The  remarkable  fact  was  also  recorded  that  in  the  total 
population  of  Colombo,  which  is  126,825,  no  less  than  43,174  were 
Christians,  thus  exceeding  in  number  any  one  of  the  other  religious 
communities  in  the  city. 

But  here  we  must  close.  On  the  grave  of  the  missionary  Leupolt, 
of  blessed  memory,  once  of  Benares,  there  is  written,  as  if  the 
hope  of  the  Gospel  triumph  were  invincible  even  in  death,  the 
prayer,  Thy  Kingdom  come.*  Many  a passer-by,  in  that  quiet  Norfolk 
Churchyard,  as  he  stands  near  the  last  resting-place  of  what  is  mortal 
of  God's  faithful  missionary  servant,  breathes  the  prayer,  and  may 
each  reader  do  likewise  for  India,  for  the  world,  the  prayer  which 
Christ  Himself  hath  taught  us,  Thy  Kingdom  come . “ Thy  Kingdom, 

O Christ,  is  a Kingdom  of  all  ages,  and  Thy  dominion  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.”  f P.  Ireland  Jones. 

* In  the  record  of  the  Noble  College  Jubilee,  at  Masulipatam,  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Penn 
(Intelligencer,  February,  1894,  p.  123)  tells  ns  that  the  Missionaries  gathered  ronnd 
Noble’s  grave,  and  sang  Watts'  great  hymn  of  Missionary  hope,  Jesus  shall  reign 
where'er  the  Sun.  We  recall  Krapf’s  message  from  near  the  graves  of  his  wife  and 
ohild,  in  1844,  so  true  of  both  sides  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa,  and  of  many 
other  fields  of  Mission  labour,  “ The  victories  of  the  Chnroh  are  gained  by  stepping 
over  the  graves  of  many  of  her  members.” 

f Inscription  on  the  great  Mosqne  at  Damascus.  See  intelligencer , Feb.,  1894,  p.  148. 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  AND  MRS.  HILL. 

Letters  from  the  Mission. 

HE  Batanga , which  carried  Bishop  Hill  and  his  party  of  recruits 
for  the  Yoruba  and  Niger  Missions,  arrived  at  Lagos  on  December 
12th.  On  the  18th  a meeting  of  the  Lagos  Finance  Committee 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  five  out  of  the  seven 
new  recruits  for  the  Yoruba  Mission  should  proceed  at  once 
to  Abeokuta  and  Ibadan,  which  they  did.  On  December  17th,  Bishop 
Ingham,  in  whose  diocese  Lagos  is  situated,  held  a Diocesan  Conference, 
which  was  preceded  by  a sermon  in  Christ  Church  by  himself  at  7 a.m.  At 
the  Conference,  Bishop  Ingham  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Bishop 
Hill  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lagos,  and  intimated  that  in  all  probability  on  his 
(Bishop  Ingham’s)  vacating  the  See  of  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos  would  become  a 
part  and  the  main  centre  of  the  Yoruba  diocese.  Bishop  Hill  spoke  briefly 
and  very  wisely,  but  he  and  Bishops  Phillips  and  Oluwole  were  pained  and 
grieved  by  the  coldness  of  their  reception  by  an  influential  minority  of  the 
Church  people  as  manifested  at  this  meeting  and  subsequently,  especially  after 
the  very  cordial  meetings  which  they  had  attended  at  Sierra  Leone  en  route. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  Bishop  Hill  held  a Confirmation  Service,  and  on  Christ- 
mas evening  and  again  on  Sunday  morning,  December  31st,  he  preached  at 
Christ  Church.  On  January  1st,  in  the  evening,  the  Bishop’s  illness  began, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Hill  a few  hours  later  ; and  with  a like  interval  they  departed 
to  their  rest,  he  on  the  afternoon  of  January  5th,  and  she  just  after  midnight, 
on  the  morning  of  the  Epiphany.  The  following  letters  give  the  touching 
particulars  of  their  last  hours. 

Private  letters  have  also  been  received  from  the  late  Revs.  A.  E.  Sealey 
and  E.  W.  Mathias,  which  are  printed  in  the  Gleaner.  They  (Messrs.  Sealey 
and  Mathias)  left  Lagos  for  the  Niger,  together  with  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Watney, 
on  January  13th  or  14th.  On  the  Nth,  Mr.  Mathias  died  at  Forcados,  and 
on  the  21st  Mr.  Sealey  succumbed  at  Warrie ; while  Miss  Mansbridge,  one 
of  the  two  ladies  who  were  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  Niger,  died  at  Lagos  on 
Jan.  23rd,  and  Miss  Maxwell,  the  other  lady  for  the  Niger,  who  was  the  first 
of  the  party  to  suffer  from  fever,  sailed  homeward  (and  has  safely  arrived)  on 
January  13th.  Consequently,  of  the  five  (besides  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill)  who 
sailed  from  England  for  the  Niger,  only  one,  Mr.  Watney,  has  reached  his 
destination,  and  before  he  reached  the  river,  one  of  the  little  staff  of  Euro- 
peans who  were  “ holding  the  fort,”  Mr.  Proctor,  had  been  obliged  to  leave, 
and  has  come  home.  As  Mr.  Mathias  wrote,  “We  seem  to  be  standing  along- 
side God,  and  just  watching  Him  work,  and  it  is  so  humbling  and  so  awful ! ” 

From  the  Revs . H.  Tugwell  and  J.  Vernall. 

(Mr.  Tugwell  begins.)  deal  during  the  day,  but  seem  quieter 

January  2nd , 1894.  now.  Mr.  Toase  has  been  in  bed  for 

The  Now  Year  has  opened  upon  ns  several  days,  and  does  not  throw  off 
with  a house  fall  of  invalids.  The  the  fever  as  quickly  as  we  could  wish, 
Niger  party  had  arranged  to  proceed  but  his  temperature  is  lower.  In  the 
to  the  Niger  per  s.s.  Angola , which  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  we  have 
passed  through  the  Lagos  Roads  yes-  been  saddened  by  the  somewhat  sudden 
terday  morning.  After  morning  ser-  death  of  Captain  Shuttleworth,  the 
vice  Miss  Maxwell  failed  with  fever ; harbour-master,  of  haematurio  fever, 
for  a few  hours  she  had  a very  high  The  doctor  is  here,  and  he  is  spending 
temperature,  but  the  usual  remedies  the  evening  with  us — a pleasant  man, 
were  applied,  and  towards  the  end  of  who  resorts  to  our  company.  He  is  far 
the  day  Bhe  was  better.  In  the  evening  from  well.  There  are  times  when  epi- 
Bishop  Hill,  and  later  in  the  night  Mrs.  demies  of  this  kind  break  out.  The 
Hill,  failed.  They  have  suffered  a good  sultry  weather  during  the  day,  followed 
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by  the  comparatively  cold  land  breeze, 
known  as  tne  Harmattan,  appear  to  be 
the  conditions  of  atmosphere  which 
render  people  most  liable  to  be  pros- 
trated by  fever. 

January  3rd,  9 p.m. 

The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill  suffered 
greatly  last  night,  and  distressed  us 
not  a little.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernall, 
Miss  Mansbridge,  and  Miss  Palmer 
have  been  untiring  in  their  exertions, 
whilst  Miss  Higgins  has  relieved  me 
of  some  of  my  responsibilities  by  en- 
tertaining those  who  are  whole.  Mr. 
Sealey  failed  this  morning  and  has  had 
a high  temperature  all  day.  This 
evening  Miss  Thomas  failed.  Mr. 
Watney  and  Mr.  Mathias  keep  well 
and  are  the  life  of  the  party.  Vernall 
is  looking  very  much  fagged,  but  will 
not  spare  himself.  The  doctor  is  here ; 
he  has  again  spent  the  evening  with 
us.  He  declares  that  the  Bishop  has 
taken  a decided  turn  for  the  better. 
Mrs.  Hill  is  very  low.  Miss  Maxwell 
is  better.  Toase  decidedly  better.  There 
are  other  cases  in  the  town,  but  there 
are  few  very  seriously  ill.  For  some 
hours  to-day  we  have  been  in  great 
anxiety  about  the  Bishop,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  stupor  in  which  he  lay 
for  some  time,  and  the  weak  action  of 
the  heart ; at  4 p.m.  he  began  to  per- 
spire and  since  has  slept  quietly.  It  is 
an  intense  relief  to  know,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  that  the  worst  symptoms 
have  abated.  We  have  not  heard  from 
Abeokuta  recently,  but  I met  the 
Deputy- Governor  to-day,  who  stated 
that  he  had  heard  from  the  Governor, 
who  is  in  Abeokuta,  and  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  any  sickness. 

Thursday , Jan.  4 th%  9.30  p.m. 

The  Bishop  has  been  very  ill 
again  all  day.  . . . Mrs.  Vernall 
and  Miss  Higgins  are  with  him : 
the  doctor  is  here,  watching  carefully 
the  symptoms.  A crisis  must  come 
to-night  or  to-morrow : I do  not 
feel  that  it  has  yet  passed.  We  feel 
assured  God's  people  are  supporting 
us  in  this  our  time  of  trial.  Mrs.  HiU 
improves  slowly  : she  has  been  hardly 
conscious  all  day.  Miss  Maxwell  is  at 
the  Girls'  Seminary,  and  is  better. 
Miss  Thomas  and  Mr.  Sealey  are  also 
better.  Mr.  Toase  is  convalescent. 
Miss  Mansbridge  has  proved  a most 
valuable  nurse ; she  entirely  broke 
down  at  eight  o’clock,  and  so  Mrs. 
Vernall  has  sent  her  to  bed.  Mrs. 


Vernall  and  Miss  Higgins  will  sit  with 
the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill  till  midnight. 
Vernall  and  Miss  Balison  will  sit  up 
till  4 a.m.,  when  I shall  take  charge 
till  daylight.  Mr.  Watney  and  Mr. 
Mathias  keep  well,  and  are  nursing 
Sealey  and  Toase.  Miss  Palmer  also 
keeps  well,  and  relieves  the  others 
during  the  day. 

10  jp.m. — As  I lay  down  my  pen  for 
the  night  Mrs.  Vernall  has  loosed  in, 
to  say  the  Bishop  is  still  sleeping 
quietly.  Into  GodS  gracious  Hands 
we  commend  him  for  the  night. 

Friday  Evening , 10  p.m. 

Our  worst  fears  have  been  realised. 
It  has  pleased  God  to  take  to  Himself 
the  soul  of  our  dear  brother,  Bishop 
Hill.  He  fell  asleep  quietly  at  4.35 
p.m.,  after  hours  of  terrible  agony.  We 
are  dazed,  and  can  hardly  realise  what 
has  taken  place.  He  lay  tossing  all 
last  night,  rapidly  losing  strength,  as 
one  attack  followed  another.  It  was  a 
time  of  terrible  trouble  to  us  all : we 
were  powerless  to  relieve  his  sufferings. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernall  would  not  leave. 
At  daylight  I wrote  urging  the  doctor 
to  come  and  to  consult  with  others.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  blackwater 
fever  had  set  in ; he  became  delirious, 
and  did  not  rally,  save  for  a moment 
or  two,  throughout  the  day.  He  could 
not  speak  with  us,  or  understand  what 
we  said : he  has  therefore  passed  away 
without  leaving  any  directions,  or  expres- 
sing any  desires,  or  giving  any  indica- 
tion that  he  realised  that  he  was  dying. 
Once  he  said  very  earnestly,  “They 
will  understand  I cannot  hold  a meet- 
ing to-day,  won’t  they  P ” Poor  Mrs. 
Hnl  lies  unconscious  in  the  adjoining 
room.  As  I write  I hear  her  moans : 
she  knows  nothing  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, nor,  we  believe,  will  she  ever 
know.  She  has  also  developed  symp- 
toms of  blackwater  fever,  and  may 
not  last  till  the  morning.  Miss  Hig- 

f*ns  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  are  with  her. 

am  expecting  the  doctor  every  minute; 
He  has  promised  to  sleep  here. 

Miss  Maxwell  recovers  slowly,  and 
will  probably  be  sent  home  as  soon  as 
she  is  strong  enough  to  be  removed. 
The  rest  are  convalescent.  We  are  all 
worn  out.  May  God  graciously  spare 
those  who  yet  survive ! As  I write  the 
light  of  my  lamp  falls  through  the 
open  doorway  upon  the  sleeping,  rest- 
ful form  of  the  Bishop,  robed  in  his 
rochet  by  the  loving  hands  ot  Bishop 
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Phillips.  Since  his  death  a beautiful 
smile  has  lit  up  his  otherwise  haggard 
features. 

Saturday , Jan.  6th,  10  a.m. 

Mrs.  Hill  fell  quietly  asleep  soon 
after  midnight : her  sufferings  were 
not  as  great  as  those  of  the  Bishop. 

[So  far  Mr.  Tugwell ; Mr.  Vernall 
continues.] 

Mrs.  Hill  was  unconscious  from 
before  the  time  that  the  Bishop  passed 
away,  till  the  time  of  her  own  de- 
parture. There  was  apparently  no 
suffering  aiul  nothing  to  disturb  her. 

Throughout  their  sickness  both  were 
too  weak  for  conversation.  Till  Friday 
morning  both  lay  in  the  same  room, 
though  of  course  on  different  beds.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  when  Mrs.  Hill 
was  moaning  in  great  weakness,  the 
Bishop  just  turned  his  head  and  said, 
“What  is  it,  Loo?”  I think  it  was 
some  time  on  Thursday  that  the  Bishop 
said,  after  lying  for  some  time  in  a 
dozing  state,  “ I am  going  Home.” 
Mrs.  Hill,  who  was  lying  on  a bed 
near  the  one  on  which  the  Bishop  lay, 
at  once  replied,  “Yes,  we  are  going 
Home.” 

For  a great  part  of  the  time  the 
Bishop  seemed  unconscious.  On  several 
occasions  he  made  reference  to  his 
having  meetings  to  hold,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  “ I have  three 
meetings  to-day,”  he  said ; “ I cannot 
get  the  people  together.”  He  was 
satisfied  when  Mrs.  Yernall  said  that 
it  was  all  right,  and  she  would  see  about 
them. 

After  a bad  turn  on  Thursday  night, 
when  Mrs.  Vernall  and  Miss  Higgins 
were  with  him  about  midnight,  when 
Miss  Higgins  was  fanning  him,  the 
Bishop  said,  looking  at  her  entreat- 
'ingly,  “ Ask  him — ask  him — if  he 
knows — any  reason — any  reason  why 
he  should  not  accept  Jesus  as  his 
Saviour.”  When  Miss  Higgins  replied, 
“ I’ll  ask  him,  Bishop,”  he  closed 
his  eyes  and  slept  for  about  half  an 
hour — to  be  followed  again  by  a long 
and  severe  fit  of  hiccough. 

Late  on  Friday  morning,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  and  myself  and  Mrs.  Yernall 
were  watching  him,  he  asked  very 
feebly — we  could  only  just  catch  the 
word— “ Pray  ” I knelt  at  his  side 
on  the  bed  and  prayed  briefly  that  he 
might  realise  the  presence  and  peace 
ana  rest  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  great 
Physician  would  lay  His  healing  hand 


upon  him.  With  difficulty  he  tried  to 
clasp  my  hand.  He  followed  the 
prayer  and  almost  inaudibly  said, 
“ Amen,  amen.”  ' He  seemed  for  a time 
much  soothed.  Mr.  Tugwell  and  Mrs. 
Vernall  and  I were  with  him  when 
the  spirit  fled.  Miss  Higgins  and  Miss 
Palmer  were  watching  Mrs.  Hill  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

The  news  that  the  Bishop  was  dead 
was  to  most  of  the  people  and  to  the 
pastors  the  first  intimation  they  had 
received  that  he  had  been  sick.  When 
in  the  morning  the  news  spread  that 
Mrs.  Hill  had  also  passed  away,  the 
community  were  astounded. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  (the 
first  part)  in  Christ  Church  at  4 p.m. 
on  Saturday.  The  following  ministers, 
in  surplices,  met  the  coffins  at  the  west 
door: — Bishop  Phillips,  the  Revs.  H. 
Tugwell,  J.  Johnson,  N.  Johnson,  S. 
Pearse,  E.  S.  Willoughby,  J.  S.  Wil- 
liams, Archdeacon  Johnson,  the  Revs. 
Watney,  Mathias,  Toase,  and  myself. 
Hymns  354  (“  For  all  the  saints,”  Ac.) 
and  483  (“  How  sweet  the  hour,”  &c.) 
in  Hymnal  Companion  were  sung  in 
church.  We  were  deeply  thankful  for 
the  quiet  reverence  manifested  by  the 
vast  congregation,  both  in  the  church 
and  at  the  grave. 

At  the  grave,  just  before  the  Bene- 
diction, we  sang  Hymn  480  (“  Hush ! 
blessed  are  the  dead,  in  Jesus'  arms 
who  rest  ”).  It  was  most  touching  to 
see  the  two  coffins  lying  side  by  side  in 
the  same  open  grave.  It  seemed  to 
bring  us  very  near  to  the  eternal 
realities  of  the  other  world. 

We  can  hardly  yet  realise  that  those 
on  whom  we  had  looked  as  leaders  in 
the  great  work  the  Lord  is  ^oing  to  do 
in  this  land  are  no  longer  with  us. 

“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform.” 

We  cannot  understand  His  move- 
ments, but  we  do  not  lose  heart,  nor 
are  we  discouraged;  we  feel  so  sure 
that  God  will  still  work,  and  that  this 
mysterious  dealing  is  but  a part— a 
necessary  part— -in  the  unfolding  of  His 
gracious  plans. 

On  the  night  of  December  31st, 
Bishop  Hill  preached  in  Christ  Church 
from  2 Samuel  iii.  33,  and  i.  17 — 27 — 
Three  lives:  (1)  a wasted  life;  (2)  a 
disappointing  life;  (3)  a worthy  life. 
“This  is  probably  the  last  time,”  he 
said,  “ that  I shall  ever  address  you,” 
and  earnestly  did  he  plead  with  all, 
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especially  with  young  men,  to  accept  passed  away  together.  They  are  in 
JesuB,  and,  accepting  Him,  to  live  a the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  it 
44  worthy  life.”  His  words  will  long  be  was  their  one  aim  and  work  to  point 
remembered,  and  may  God  graciously  others.  We  can  bat  rejoice  for  them, 
grant  they  may  be  the  means  of  life  to  though  we  mourn  an  apparently  irre- 
many  souls.  parable  loss  to  ourselves  and  to  the 

The  words  which  the  Bishop  read  Church  in  these  parts, 
from  2 Samuel  i.  23  have  been  much  We  pray  earnestly  for  the  two  dear 
on  our  minds  as  so  singularly  appro-  children  who  are  left  orphans.  The 
priate  to  those  who  have  passed  from  Lord  cares,  and  will  care  for  them, 
us — 44  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  We  pray  for  the  Parent  Committee 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  that  they  may  be  comforted,  and  led  by 
not  divided.’*  They  were  wonderfully  the  Lord  Himself  under  and  out  of  this 
one  in  their  life,  in  their  hopes  and  aims  cloud  of  darkness.  We  know  that  yon 
and  desires.  They  fell  sick  together,  and  the  Church  at  home  will  pray  for  us 
they  Buffered  together — they  almost  and  the  Church  out  here. 

From  ih,e  Rev.  IT.  Tugwell. 

Lagos,  Jan.  8th , 1894.  soon  some  of  our  number  would  be  in 

I am  for  a while  on  the  sick-list  the  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ! Shortly  be- 
intense  anxiety  of  the  past  few  days,  fore  Miss  Goodall  left,  she  suggested 
together  with  the  strain  of  work,  re-  that  I should  prooure  a visitors*  book 
suited,  as  could  only  be  expected,  in  a in  which  missionary  visitors  should 
reaction  as  soon  as  the  strain  was  enter  their  names.  Acting  upon  her 
over.  . . . suggestion,  I obtained  the  signatures 

The  rest  of  the  party  are  in  the  of  (1)  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  (2) 
church,  where  Bishop  Phillips  is  con-  Bishop  Hill,  (3)  Mrs.  Hill  and  the  rest 
ducting  the  first  of  the  services  of  the  of  our  party;  on  taking  up  the  book  a 
Week  of  Prayer.  The  singing  in  the  few  minutes  ago  to  make  a note  of 
distance  has  been  very  sweet  and  help-  their  departure  to  be  with  Christ,  I 
ful.  Naturally  my  thoughts  have  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  texts 
wandered  back  io  the  memories  of  chosen  and  quoted  by  them.  Bishop 
those  God  has  so  recently  been  pleased  Hill  quotes  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  Mrs. 
to  take  to  Himself.  I am  sending  Hill  wrote  in  full,  4‘  Whosoever  will 
herewith  two  photos,  which  now  have  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.” 
for  us,  and  will  have  for  you,  a peculiar  The  selection  of  these  passages  shows 
interest.  I regret  they  are  not  better,  how  fully  they  realised  the  character  of 
How  little  we  thought,  as  we  gathered  their  mission, 
round  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  how 

From  Bishop  Phillips. 

Lagos , Jan.  10 th,  1894.  mental  in  planning  out  ? Who  can 

Who  could  have  conceived  when  we  understand  the  Divine  purposes  in 

were  leaving  England,  that  Dr.  and  thus  taking  them  to  Himself,  when 

Mrs.  Hill  were  only  coming  out  to  they  seem  so  indispensable  to  the  work 

Africa  to  die,  and  that  we  would  be  so  in  the  Yoruba  and  (especially)  Niger 

soon  bereaved  of  our  friends,  our  bene-  Missions. 

factor,  our  leader  and  our  chief  ? The  I have  not  felt  so  stunned  and  con- 
ways  of  God  are  truly  mysterious  ! fused  and  confounded,  never  have  I 

How  can  our  finite  mind  comprehend  felt  any  bereavement  so  keenly  since  I 

the  infinite  wisdom  which  permits  their  lost  my  own  parents.  It  requires 

removal,  and  especially  our  beloved  special  grace  to  enable  us  to  realise  the 

Dr.  Hill,  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  loving  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 

work,  before  he  can  fully  enter  into  and  to  see  that  these  appalling  events 

the  carrying  out  of  those  schemes  for  are  fraught  with  good  purposes  for 

extended  missionary  operations  on  this  Africa ! 

coast  which  he  has  been  so  instru- 

From  Bishop  Oluwole. 

Abeokuta , Jan.  9 th,  1894.  after  their  arrival  The  very  sad  news 
Dear  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill  have  found  reached  us  here  only  yesterday.  On 

graves  at  Lagos  in  about  three  weeks  January  1st,  I had  an  interview  with 
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him  about  the  episcopal  tour  I was  to 
undertake  on  the  following  day  to 
Abeokuta,  Ibadan,  Oyo,  lsein,  and 
Ogbomoso;  also  about  the  candidates 
for  ordination  for  whom  he  has  asked  me 
to  arrange.  He  looked  a little  tired  and 
worried,  and  I told  him  so,  asking  him 
at  the  same  time  to  take  care  of  himself. 
That  was  the  last  time  1 saw  him.  The 
next  day  when  I went  to  bid  farewell 
in  the  mission-house  before  starting  for 
Abeokuta,  he  and  Mrs.  Hill  were  in  bed. 
I did  not  at  all  think  then  that  their 
illness  would  terminate  in  the  manner 


it  did.  To  me  personally  the  loss  is  a 
very  serious  one.  He  has  made  me  love 
him  as  my  own  brother.  My  acquaint- 
anceship with  him  was  a school  of  love, 
kindness,  devotion,  and  thorough  unsel- 
fishness. May  I not  have  learnt  the 
lessons  in  vain  ! I feel  his  loss  to  the 
Church  over  which  he  was  called  to 
preside  as  irreparable.  I deeply  sym- 
athise  with  the  dear  children  who  have 
een  so  severely  bereaved.  I also  sym- 
pathise with  your  Committee.  May  God 
guide  them  in  the  anxious  business  of 
providing  us  with  another  head ! 


THE  STORY  OF  A MOHAMMEDAN  CONVERT. 


Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Baumann. 


[Dr.  Baumann,  of  Benares,  sends  us  the  following  account  of  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  a Mohammedan  merchant  and  his  family,  whose  admission 
into  the  Church  is  invested  with  peculiar  interest 11  on  account  of  the  stir  it 
created  for  a while  on  the  stagnant  waters  of  Benares,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
which  it  raises  for  the  future.”! 


Benares,  Dec.  21  st,  1893. 
AN  ULLAH  is  now  called 
Dilawar  Masih,  for  his 
“ brave  ” bearing  and  con- 
fession of  Christ  among  his 
former  co-religionists.  Dilawar  is  an 
intelligent  young  man,  and  of  that  age 
and  in  those  circumstances  which  tend 
to  place  his  conversion  above  suspicion. 
The  family  he  comes  from  is  highly 
respectable,  but  not  wealthy.  His 
father,  Abdul  Hamid,  owns  a manufac- 
tory of  Jcincob , or  silk  worked  with 
gold  and  silver  flowers,  a fabric  for 
which  Benares  is  famous.  His  grand- 
father was  at  one  time  possessed  of 
such  wealth  and  influence  that  he  was 
popularly  called  the  Chhota  Raja,  or  the 
Kingling  of  Benares.  When  a youth, 
Dilawar  received  a good  education  as  a 
Mohammedan,  being  instructed  in  Ara- 
bic, Persian,  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
Moslem  theology.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  joined  his  father's  business, 
which  he  conducted  with  such  skill  and 
energy  that  the  old  gentleman  left  it 
entirely  in  his  hands.  But  good  as 
his  worldly  prospects  were,  and  though 
highly  esteemed  by  his  people  for  his 
religious  tone  of  mind,  his  unimpeach- 
able character  and  excellent  manners, 
Dilawar  was  not  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  in  his  leisure  hours  he  turned  his 
attention  to  a deeper  study  of  Islam, 
seeking  peace  and  contentment  by 
associating . with  maulvis  and  mullas, 
and  practising  conscientiously  the  rules 


and  rites  of  the  Sunnis.  Besides  the 
Quran,  of  which  he  learnt  large  por- 
tions by  heart,  he  acquainted  himself 
with  the  Hadis,  or  the  traditional 
writings  of  his  religion,  and  took 
special  interest  in  all  that  related  to 
the  personal  life  and  character  of  Mo- 
hammed. However,  the  great  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  of  his  fellow- 
believers,  especially  of  the  Mohammedan 
priests,  shocked  his  sense  of  truth ; 
and,  forsaking  the  society  of  the  Sunnis, 
or  orthodox  Muslims,  he  joined  the 
sect  of  the  Shiahs,  who  strenuously 
maintain  that  they  are  the  “ true  be- 
lievers.” This  change  of  views  created 
some  sensation  among  his  family  and 
friends,  and  exposed  him  to  a certain 
amount  of  annoyance  and  trouble. 
But  he  recked  it  little,  being  convinced 
in  his  mind  that  now  he  was  on  the  fair 
road  towards  happiness.  He  had  not 
been  long  among  the  Shiahs  before  he 
discovered  that  they,  too,  were  not 
actuated  by  high  principles  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  the  former  uneasiness 
of  mind  began  to  trouble  him  again. 
He  could  not  assign  any  special 
reason  for  his  disquiet ; he  only  knew 
that  he  was  not  nappy,  and  that  he 
felt  a yearning  in  his  soul  after  peace. 
Though  unknown  to  him  then,  he  ac- 
knowledged afterwards  with  adoring 
gratitude  that  it  was  the  Father  draw- 
ing him  towards  the  Son.  Seldom  has 
the  finger  of  God  been  more  singularly 
manifested  in  the  conversion  of  a 
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Mohammedan  than  in  the  case  of 
Dilawar  Masih. 

About  this  time,  or  when  he  was 
about  twenty-six,  he  discovered  one 
day  among  the  household  books  an  old 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Urdu, 
which  had  been  given  to  his  father 
many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  W.  Smith, 
the  well-known  C.M.S.  missionary  of 
Benares.  The  interesting  book,  which 
is  now  in  my  hands,  bears  the  marks 
of  two  kinds  of  readers — of  one  who 
scored  it  with  a view  to  oppose  the 
Gospel,  and  of  another  who  studied 
it  with  an  honest  heart.  The  first  re- 
presents the  father,  who  delighted  in 
religious  controversies  with  Christians ; 
the  second,  the  son,  who  allowed  the 
force  of  truth  to  act  on  his  heart.  No 
sooner  had  Dilawar  finished  the  book 
than  he  told  his  father  what  he  thought 
about  it,  and  that  Christ,  not  Moham- 
med, had  a higher  claim  on  the  faith 
and  homage  of  mankind.  After  many 
vain  attempts  to  obscure  the  dawning 
light,  and  finding  that  the  impression 
of  God's  Word  was  deep  and  lasting, 
the  father  endeavoured  at  last  to  per- 
suade his  son,  whom  he  loves  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  to  continue  a Moham- 
medan outwardly,  whilst  with  the  heart 
he  might  serve  Christ. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  be 
for  very  long.  Dilawar  felt  that  either 
error  must  be  wholly  forsaken,  or  truth 
would  depart.  Having  experienced  in 
some  degree  the  “ power  ” of  the  Gospel, 
he  became  anxious  to  know  more  about 
it.  Sometimes  he  would  attend  the 
Christian  preaching  in  the  streets, 
sometimes  sit  on  a bridge  close  to  the 
Sigra  Church,  praying  that  God  would 
make  him  acquainted  with  a true 
Christian  who  could  show  him  Christ 
more  clearly,  and  deliver  him  of  some 
Mohammedan  prejudices  that  were  still 
rankling  in  his  mind.  At  last  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  our  catechist,  Jagan- 
nath  Singh,  who  brought  him  to  me. 
This  happened  about  a twelvemonth 
ago.  Since  then  he  came  regularly  for 
instruction,  either  at  noon  or  after 
8 unset,  and  also  attended  divine  ser- 
vice on  Sundays.  Under  the  fostering 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  faith 
and  devotion  grew.  By-and-by  the 
cause  of  his  uneasiness  became  appa- 
rent. It  was  an  undefined  sense  of 
sin.  His  convictions  gathered  strength. 
At  length — to  use  his  own  expression 
— “ The  Cross  of  Jesus  rose  before  his 
view.”  It  was  radiant  with  light  and 


hope ; as  he  gazed  the  gloom  and  un- 
rest of  his  soul  appeared  to  vanish ; he 
heard  the  still  small  voice  of  peace 
within,  “Son,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee.** 

By-and-by  he  became  anxious  for 
baptism,  but  the  way  was  beset  with 
difficulties.  It  was  thought  well,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  get  his  wife  to  give 
her  consent  to  follow  him.  The  lady, 
however,  refused,  and  declared  she 
would  rather  jump  into  a well  than 
follow  her  husband  into  the  Christian 
camp.  But  oh!  the  grace  of  God, 
which  can  melt  the  stoniest  hearts! 
Before  three  months  were  over,  during 
which  she  was  faithfully  taught  by 
Dilawar,  and  much  prayer  was  offered 
up  on  her  behalf,  she  suddenly  de- 
clared to  her  delighted  husband  that 
she,  too,  believed  in  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  henceforth  his  God  should  be 
her  God,  and  his  worship  her  worship. 

Meanwhile  Dilawar  had  made  a 
public  avowal  of  his  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  only  hope  of  sinners,  and  from  that 
time  every  means  the  Mohammedans 
could  think  of  was  tried  to  turn  him 
from  the  truth.  Amongst  other  things, 
a number  of  maulvis  were  brought  to 
reason  with  him,  and  show  him  his 
errors.  Discussions  were  held  before 
large  audiences  by  day  and  by  night, 
some  at  Lallapore,  the  quarter  m which 
Dilawar  livea,  some  in  the  Mission 
compound ; written  challenges  were 
likewise  received  and  answered  for 
weeks  and  months  together.  But  all 
the  arguments  brought  forward  were 
lighter  than  a feather  in  the  balance. 
Dilawar  knew  whom  he  had  believed. 
One  of  the  maulvis  himself,  who  was 
more  liberal  than  the  rest,  was  obliged 
to  confess,  “It  is  useless  to  argue 
with  him ; he  is  quite  mad  after 
Christ."  Trying  as  these  discussions 
were  to  flesh  and  blood,  they  were  use- 
ful in  other  directions  besides  con- 
firming Dilawar  in  his  faith.  They 
fostered  a spirit  of  genuine  inquiry  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  and  during 
a few  weeks  many  more  Gospels  were 
bought,  and  Christian  tracts  and  pole- 
mics received  by  the  Mohammedans, 
than  had  been  disposed  of  for  years 
past.  Some  of  the  opponents  were 
even  obliged  to  confess  that  their  be- 
lief in  the  inspiration  of  the  Quran  and 
the  truth  of  Mohammed's  mission  had 
been  shaken,  and  that  they  had  arrived 
at  a truer  conception  of  Christian 
verities. 
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The  bitterest  trial  for  Dilawar  was, 
however,  reserved  to  the  last.  About 
a fortnight  previously  to  his  baptism 
he  announced  to  his  venerable  and  be- 
loved father  his  intention  of  joining 
the  Christian  Church.  The  effect  was 
terrible.  The  poor  man,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  lost  all  self-control,  and, 
prostrating  himself  again  and  again 
before  his  son,  and  weeping  incessantly, 
he  tried  what  he  could  to  shake  the 
young  man’s  constancy.  One  morning 
before  dawn  1 was  awakened  and  told 
that  the  inquirer  was  at  the  door, 
urgently  desiring  to  see  me.  Dilawar, 
whose  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  told 
me  with  a choked  voice  that  his  father 
was  quite  unmanned  by  his  resolve  to 
be  baptized,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. “ Oh ! the  persecution  of  tears  ! 
I could  bear  beating  and  being  sold 
into  slavery,  but  my  father’s  tears  are 
hard  to  bear.” 

Ah  ! Christian  friends,  it  is  no  trifle 
for  a respectable  man  in  this  country 
to  put  on  Christ.  It  involves  a trial 
such  as  few  Europeans  can  understand. 
We  dare  not  tell  him  of  a royal  road 
to  heaven  ; we  can  only  remind  him 
again  and  again  of  the  solemn  assur- 
ance of  Jesus,  “Whosoever  will  not 
forsake  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be 
My  disciple.” 

After  Dilawar’s  and  his  wife’s  minds 
were  fully  made  up,  there  appeared 
no  necessity  for  much  delay  before  their 
baptism,  and  so  Sunday,  September 
17th,  was  selected  as  the  day  on  which 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  them. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could 
leave  their  pastoral  home  and  join  us 
at  the  Mission  compound.  Violent 
efforts  were  made  to  hinder  them; 
their  children  were  snatched  from  them, 
and  hidden  away  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  town ; and  when  recovered,  the 
whole  family  left  under  cover  of  night, 
not  being  ablo  to  take  anything  along 
with  them  except  the  clothes  they  had 
on  their  bodies. 

But  while  this  step  caused  great  ex- 
citement in  the  city  among  the  unbe- 
lievers, it  occasioned,  as  may  be 
believed,  great  joy  to  those  who  had 
previously  been  anxiously  waiting  to 
see  where  their  convictions  would 
ultimately  lead  them.  After  a week’s 
careful  preparation  for  the  baptismal 
rite,  in  which  the  sister  Society  of  the 
I.F.N.S.  lent  us  a helping  band  by  in- 
structing Dilawar’s  wife,  they  were  led 


in  their  new  white  clothes,  sewn  for 
them  by  the  dear  orphans  of  our  Mis- 
sion, to  the  church.  After  days  of 
rain  and  gloom,  the  sun  shone  brightly 
on  us  on  the  sixteenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  and  there  was  sunshine  on  the 
faces  and  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
Sigra  community.  At  the  time  of  the 
baptism  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  was 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  Mohamme- 
dans; and  the  vacant  spaces  inside, 
which  were  not  used  by  the  congrega- 
tion, were  allowed  to  be  filled  by  them. 
Though  I apprehended  a disturbance, 
all  behaved  with  the  greatest  decency 
and  order,  owing  to  the  accidental  pre- 
sence of  some  English  soldiers,  who  were 
attracted  thither  by  curiosity ; and 
there  being  also  a full  congregation,  the 
sight  was  a very  moving  one,  as  may 
be  imagined. 

The  behaviour  of  the  converts  was 
such  as  we  should  have  anticipated 
from  persons  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity on  full  conviction,  and  had 
deeply  considered  the  importance  of 
the  step  which  they  had  taken.  What 
was,  however,  most  pleasing  was  the 
jt  you*,  ringing  answer  of  Dilawar’s 
wife,  a pur  a a lady,  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  boys  who  would  not  wait,  and 
in  their  turn  come  round  for  baptism, 
but  tried  to  anticipate  each  other  in 
approaching  the  font.  The  converts 
each  received  a new  name,  the  father 
being  called  Dilawar  Masih,  the 
mother  Ruth,  the  boys  Rahmat  Masih 
and  Innayat  Masih,  and  the  youngest, 
a baby-girl,  Lydia.  After  service  Dila- 
war was  accosted  by  one  of  his  former 
friends,  who  is  now  a secret  believer : 
“Well  done,  brother!  I wish  I had 
your  courage.” 

Dilawar  is  now  at  the  Divinity  School 
in  Allahabad,  desiring  to  be  trained  for 
His  service  whom  he  now  acknowledges 
as  his  only  Lord  and  Master. 

I commend  the  new  converts  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Christian  .Church  at 
home.  And  let  our  brethren  also  re- 
member Dilawar’s  old  father,  whose 
mind  is  ill  at  ease.  He  has  been 
several  times  to  see  me,  and  once  he 
wept  like  a child  at  the  strange  neces- 
sity which  compelled  him  to  surrender 
a son  against  whom  he  had  nothing 
to  urge  but  that  he  had  embraced 
Christ.  O good  Shepherd,  be  pleased 
to  seek  him  out,  and  bring  him  also 
into  Thy  fold ! 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  GLEANERS’  UNION  IN  RELATION 
TO  PAROCHIAL  ORGANISATION. 

A Paper  read  ai  the  Gleaners'  Union  Conference  at  Sion  College , 

Nov.  1st , 1893, 

By  the  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Chapman,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Jesmond , New  cast!  e-on-Tyne. 

behoves  me  to  be  concise  in  dealing  with  this  wide  and  im- 
portant subject  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  me,  and  I will 
endeavour  to  be  so.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I purpose 
confining  myself  to  that  aspect  of  the  question  that  regards 
the  expression  “ Branches  ” as  having  reference  to  Parochial 
Branches  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  and  not  to  City  or  District  Branches. 
As  I understand  the  wording  of  the  title  it  means  that  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider in  what  relation  a Missionary  Association  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
a Branch  of  the  Gloiners*  Union  as  the  outcome  of  that  Association,  stand 
to  organisations  for  the  home  work  in  a parish.  Is  the  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, and  its  development  of  a Branch  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  likely  to  be 
detrimental  to  what  is  known  as  parochial  work  by  drawing  off  interest,  and 
monetary  help  for  Missions?  or  will  the  careful  fostering  of  a missionary 
spirit,  and  the  supplying  of  both  means  and  men  for  missionary  work,  build  up 
the  organisations  for  the  furtherance  of  God’s  glory  at  homo  ? 

This,  I take  it,  is  the  broad  question  before  us.  If  I am  right  in  my  inter- 
pretation, I unhesitatingly  assert  that  a Branch  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  if  it  is 
to  do  good  work  in  a parish,  must  have  a very  real  relation  to  other  parochial 
organisations. 

There  is  a sense  in  which  missionary  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  religious  life  and  activity  in  our  parishes.  For  was  it  not  due 
to  God’s  blessing  resting  upon  the  missionary  work  of  those  who  brought  us 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  that  our  very  parishes  themselves  were  formed  ? 
Even  to-day,  in  our  huge  masses  of  population,  the  mission  church  and 
district  as  a rule  precede  the  formation  of  a new  parish.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  which  we  are  taking  in  this  our  Conference,  missionary  work  is  regarded 
as  the  outcome  and  result  of  parochial  work.  In  too  many  of  our  parishes 
the  Missionary  Association  (if  such  indeed  it  may  bo  called)  is  added  to 
parochial  organisations  perhaps  from  a sense  of  duty,  possibly  even  because  of 
the  unremitting  exertions  of  some  indefatigable  Association  Secretary,  or  some 
persistent  isolated  Gleaner,  and  clergy  and  laity  alike  regard  it  as  the  pro- 
verbial “ last  straw.”  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  thirf  danger  which 
threatens  even  the  Gleaners’  Union.  If  the  Branch  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  is 
added  to , tied  on  to,  the  stem  of  parochial  organisations,  it  will  have  little  or 
no  vitality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  parochial  organisations  have 
sufficient  vigour  of  life  to  produce  a living  Branch  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  in 
addition  to  a well-organised  Missionary  Association,  much  good  work  will  be 
done. 

As  an  Hon.  District  Secretary  I continually  hear  the  argument  brought 
forward  that,  having  so  much  to  do  in  the  home  work  of  the  parish,  and 
especially  in  the  raising  of  money,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  much,  if  any- 
thing, for  Missions  to  the  Heathen.  Never  was  there  a greater  fallacy. 
Vicars  and  churchwardens  who  use  such  an  argument  as  a general  rule 
entirely  fail  to  realise  the  blessing  that  results  from  a bright,  eager,  zealous 
missionary  spirit  being  fostered  in  their  parishes.  In  their  official  capacity 
we  have  to  persuade  them  that  there  will  be  no  financial  loss  if  they  will 
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kindly  allow  the  cause  of  the  C.M.S.  to  bo  pleaded  in  their  midst.  There 
are  few  “ Gleaners  ” whose  hearts  are  warm  with  missionary  zeal  who  hare 
not  had  to  contend  with  this  difficulty  in  their  desire  to  further  missionary 
interest. 

Now,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  my  experience  has  been  that  the  more 
a parish  does  for  missionary  work,  the  larger  will  be  the  supply  for  parochial 
needs. 

Let  me  try  to  prove  it.  In  a parish  that  we  will  call  “A.”  a C.M.S.  Association 
was  inaugurated,  and  in  the  first  year  raised  21/.,  while  the  sum  contributed 
to  parochial  work  was  367 Z.  In  a short  time  the  C.M.S.  contributions  rose 
to  94/.,  and  the  parish  funds,  instead  of  decreasing,  likewise  rose  to  394/. 

Was  this  exceptional  ? Turn  to  parish  “ B.,”  where  for  many  years  mission- 
ary interest  existed,  and  see.  When  it  came  under  my  notice  112/.  was  the 
amount  raised  for  C.M.S.,  and  this  rose  gradually  to  150/.,  while  for  parochial 
work  the  rise  was  from  672/.  to  1021/. 

One  more  instance  I will  give  from  parish  a C.”  When  the  C.M.S.  con- 
tributions stood  at  167/.  those  given  to  parochial  objects  amounted  to  832/. 
The  C.M.S.  quickly  rose  to  412/.,  and  in  that  year  the  parish  funds  received 
1252/. 

Need  I state  that  while  I have  only  figured  out  our  beloved  Society  in 
connexion  with  parochial  funds,  there  was  an  increase  in  parishes  A.,  B.,  and 
C.  in  the  contributions  to  other  agencies  for  good  at  home  and  abroad  1 It  is 
indeed  true,  “ There  is  that  scattcreth  and  yet  increaseth.” 

Do  not  let  us  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  an  examination  simply  of  the 
£ 8 . d . To  those  who  can  point  to  such  parishes  as  have  been  brought  forward, 
it  is  patent  that  there  is  a growth  in  the  number,  and  (more  than  that)  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church  workers.  The  spiritual  life  of  the  parish  is  raised  to 
a higher  level,  and  the  work  for  God  consequently  goes  forward  with  greater 
vigour.  God  forbid  that  I should  regard  as  the  effect  that  which  is  really  the 
cause  ! 

It  is  undoubtedly  most  blessedly  true  that,  when  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Giver  of  life,  manifests  His  presence  in  any  community  by  imparting  the 
blessings  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  His  peculiar  office  to  bestow,  that 
community  will  soon  be  aroused  to  a sense  of  the  claims  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  in  regard  to  the  Heathen.  But  side  by  side  with  all  this,  the  very 
formation  of  a Missionary  Association  in  a parish  may  be  the  one  thing  that 
is  wanting  in  order  to  secure  that  blessing  from  God  we  so  sorely  need.  We 
are  too  often  like  a plant  that  is  pot- bound — we  are  “ parish-bound.”  We 
require  re-potting  in  order  that  our  roots  may  reach  out  to  the  fresh  soil  of  the 
regions  beyond,  and,  like  such  a plant,  we  shall  then  revive  and  bear  fruit. 

Now  we  will  suppose  a living  and  life-giving  Missionary  Association  in  a 
parish.  Its  Branch  of  the  Gleaners*  Union  is  sure  to  rise  like  cream  to  the 
surface.  What  use  can  a Vicar  make  of  the  members  of  such  a Union  % For 
the  most  part  they  will  have  had  the  possibility  of  work  in  the  mission-field 
laid  upon  their  hearts.  He  can  point  out  to  such  that  the  home  work  of  a 
parish  forms  an  excellent  training  for  the  calling  of  a missionary,  and  he 
should  ever  find  a ready  response  on  the  part  of  “ Gleaners  ” for  any  manner 
of  service.  Our  Blessed  Master’s  missionary  command  was  not,  “ Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  except  your  own  parish,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
other  than  your  immediate  neighbours.”  Some  of  us  who  may  be  a wee  bit 
disappointed  that  the  distant  fields  of  missionary  labour  seem  at  present  closed 
to  us  will  do  well  to  ponder  this,  and  bear  it  in  mind.  All  the  workers  in  a 
parish  may  not  be  Gleaners,  but  all  the  Gleaners  should  be  workers,  and 
workers  so  thorough  and  dependable,  because  so  closely  in  touch  with  God, 
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that  under  Him  and  in  Him  they  become  a mighty  spiritual  power  to  the 
parish. 

Gleaners  in  their  work  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  special  objects  for  which 
they  joined  the  Union.  If  not  actually  invited,  they  will,  if  competent,  suggest 
that  they  should  visit  the  mothers'  meetings  to  give  a missionary  address  occa- 
sionally, and  to  solicit  prayerful  sympathy  for  the  work.  They  will  offer  their 
services  for  short  missionary  talks  at  intervals  at  the  close  of  Sunday-school, 
and  very  probably  their  help  will  be  sought  for  in  the  Sunday-schools  of 
neighbouring  parishes.  Even  the  Bands  of  Hope  and  Temperance  Society,  if 
possible,  will  not  be  allowed  by  some  zealous  Gleaner  to  be  devoid  of  a mis- 
sionary tone.  If  a reading-room  exists  in  the  parish,  why  should  not  our 
young  men  Gleaners  arrango  to  go  and  spend  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  there  ? 
Without  in  any  way  patronising  the  men  and  lads  who  use  these  rooms,  they 
could  get  into  quiet  conversation  with  a few,  direct  their  attention  to  some 
missionary  information  of  interest,  and  be  the  means  of  untold  influence  for 
good.  Every  Vicar  would  welcome  such  service.  The  same  suggestion 
applies,  of  course,  to  the  lady  Gleaners  and  girls'  clubs.  For  the  parish  library, 
Gleaners  will  provide,  or  urge  the  librarian  to  do  so,  useful  books  of  missionary 
interest,  and  will  take  every  opportunity  of  recommending  them  to  ^readers. 
If  the  little  periodical,  Awake  /,  should  be  placed  inside  the’parish  magazine  and 
circulated  gratuitously  (a  course  I strongly  advocate),  the  members  of  the 
Gleaners'  Union  will  bestir  themselves  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  parish 
magazine  may  be  on  a scale  large  enough  to  defray  the  cost  of  inserting  the 
Awake / In  such  devotional  gatherings  as  those  for  communicants,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  the  weekly  or  monthly  prayer-meeting,  the  “Gleaners"  will 
see  to  it  that  missionary  subjects  are  by  no  means  lost  sight  of,  but  brought 
well  to  the  fore. 

In  the  direct  work  of  the  Parochial  Missionary  Association  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  Gleaners  will  undertake  the  bulk  of  the  organisation.  They 
will  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  circulation  of  the  periodical  from 
which  they  get  their  name.  A parish  canvass,  the  collection  of  subscriptions, 
the  organisation  of  box-holders,  the  distribution  of  notices  for  missionary 
sermons  or  meetings,  and  all  such-like  work  will  fall  for  the  most  part  on 
Gleaners.  Some  members  of  the  Gleaners'  Union  will,  of  course,  take  charge 
of  the  Sowers'  Band,  and  manage  the  details  of  the  Missionary  Sale  of  Work. 
Gleaners  will  throw  their  whole  hearts  into  all  their  special  work,  and  particu- 
larly endeavour  to  secure,  by  prayer  and  effort,  that  the  missionary  meeting 
shall  be  the  best  attended  and  heartiest  of  all  those  held  in  the  parish. 

If  that  highest  honour  that  can  be  conferred  on  any  parish  is  graciously 
granted,  and  we  are  privileged  to  have  one  and  another  called  forth  by  God 
to  labour  amongst  the  Heathen,  they  will  for  the  most  part  be  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Gleaners'  Union. 

My  allotted  time  has  gone.  Let  me  only  remind  myself  and  you,  my  fellow- 
Gleaners,  that  as  the  gleaners  in  the  material  harvest-field  bend  down  and  pick 
up  single  ears  of  corn,  so  we  must  prayerfully  watch  for,  and  pick  up,  all  the 
opportunities,  however  scattered,  and  in  themselves  apparently  unimportant, 
that  lie  about  us  in  our  various  fields  of  labour.  Oh ! may  God  the  Holy^ 
Spirit  so  vitalise  our  parochial  organisations  and  our  Branches  of  the  Gleaners’ 
Union  with  His  own  life,  that  with  ever-increasing  energy  and  zeal  we 
may  bear  witness  unto  Christ  amongst  our  brethren  for  whom  He  died,  but 
who  now  lie  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  The  Master's  words  are 
clear  and  urgent:  “ Surely  I come  quickly,"  “ Occupy  till  I come." 
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DR.  A.  J.  GORDON’S  “ THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  MISSIONS.*'* 

HOSE  who  attended  the  General  Missionary  Conference  held  in 
London  in  1888  will  remember  the  striking  face  and  figure,  and 
the  impressive  speeches,  of  Dr.  Gordon  of  Philadelphia.  Some 
will  also  have  seen  his  books,  published  from  time  to  time  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America.  We  may  especially  notice  Ecce 
Venit , an  excellent  volume  on  the  Coming  of  the  Lord.  Dr.  Gordon  is  also 
an  tc  associate-editor,”  with  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World . We  at  once,  therefore,  give  a welcome  to  his  new  book ; and  a careful 
perusal  of  it  only  adds  warmth  to  the  welcome. 

The  work  consists  of  six  lectures,  delivered  in  connexion  with  the  Graves 
Missionary  Lectureship,  for  which  an  endowment  was  given  a few  years  ago 
by  a Presbyterian  gentleman  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nathan  F. 
Graves.  The  titles  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows : — “ The  Holy  Spirit’s  Pro- 
gramme of  Missions,”  “ Preparation  in  Missions,”  “Administration  in 
Missions,”  “ Fruits  in  Missions,”  “ Prophecies  concerning  Missions,”  “ Present 
Help  in  Missions.” 

The  Holy  Spirit’s  “ Programme  of  Missions  ” is  found  by  Dr.  Gordon  in 
Acts  xv. : — 

“ It  is  certainly  reasonable  and  fitting  that  to  the  first  council  of  the 
Christian  Church  should  ha vo  been  committed  the  complete  programme  of 
the  world’s  redemption.  In  the  report  of  that  council,  as  recorded  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  several  expressions  occur  of  deep 
significance.  ‘ Known  unto  God  are  all  HU  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ’ is  the  strong  declaration  on  which  the  authority  of  that  report  is  based. 
God  is  no  haphazard  worker,  adjusting  His  plans  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances, modifying,  revising,  and  reshaping  as  the  exigencies  may  demand. 
His  plan  is  from  eternity  to  eternity.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Architect  of  the 
ages,  according  to  that  striking  saying  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  : ‘ By 
whom  also  He  made  the  ages.'  Each  successive  dispensation  has  its  own 
peculiar  character — as  the  issue  of  that  which  preceded  and  the  introduction 
to  that  which  is  to  follow — and  all  the  ages,  according  to  a pre-arranged  plan, 
lead  on  to  the 

‘ One  far  off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves/ 

Another  fact  which  appears  in  this  record  of  the  Acts  is  the  presence  and 
the  presidency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  council.  Christ’s  promise  con- 
cerning the  Paraclete, 4 1 will  send  you  another  Comforter  (or  Counsellor),  that 
He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever,’  had  been  so  literally  fulfilled  that  His 
presence  was  now  just  as  real  and  personal  as  that  of  any  one  of  the  Apostles. 
4 It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghosty  and  to  us ,’  is  the  artless  language  in 
which  the  decision  of  the  council  is  couched.  Peter  and  Paul  and  James  and 
Barnabas  had  been  present  in  the  assembly,  but  another  and  more  august 
Person  was  there  also — the  Holy  Spirit;  ‘the  Executive  of  the  Godhead/ 
as  He  has  been  called;  the  Convener  and  Administrator  of  the  Christian 
Church,  we  may  also  fittingly  name  Him.  He  it  was  who  dictated  and 
revealed  this  programme  of  Missions,  and  whoso  office  it  was  to  be  henceforth 
to  carry  out  its  specifications  unto  the  end  of  the  ages.  Let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  this  divine  programme,  as  we  would  consult  our  guide-book  before 
taking  our  start  into  an  unexplored  country. 

“ ‘ Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles , to  take 
out  of  them  a people  for  His  name.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the 

* The  Holy  Spirit  in  Missions.  London  : Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1893. 
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prophets ; as  it  is  written.  After  this  I will  return , and  will  build  again  the 
tabernacle  of  David , which  is  fallen  down  ; and  I will  build  again  the  ruins 
thereof , and  I mil  set  it  up : that  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after  the 
Lord , and  all  the  Gentiles , upon  whom  My  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who 
doeth  all  these  things' 

“ It  would  seem,  according  to  the  view  of  not  a few  thoughtful  expositors, 
that  this  passage  outlines  two  great  stages  of  Gentile  redemption  : 1.  An 
elective  redemption  following  the  rejection  of  Israel  subsequent  to  Christ’s 
first  advent.  2.  A uuiversal  redemption  following  the  restoration  of  Israel  in 
the  latter  days.” 

“ We  are  now,”  says  Dr.  Gordon,  “ in  the  first  of  these  stages  ” ; and  he 
describes  the  present  dispensation  in  the  words  of  another  eminent  American 
divine  as  “ the  magnificent  parenthesis  of  history  between  the  Ascension  and 
the  Second  Coming.”  St.  Paul’s  account  of  this  parenthesis,  as  it  affects  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  then  quoted  from  Romans  xi.  : — 

“ Starting  with  the  pathetic  question,  * I say  then,  hath  God  cast  away  His 
people  1 ’ the  Apostle  reasons  concerning  the  break  which  has  occurred  in 
Jewish  history.  Yonder  stands  one  chapter  in  the  glorious  past ; yonder 
stands  another  chapter  in  the  yet  glorious  future.  But  between  these  two 
lies  the  awful  gap  of  Israel’s  national  rejection  and  judgment.  And  yet  by 
the  grace  of  God  this  gap  is  not  a blank,  but  a pregnant  parenthesis,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  main  argument  shall  once  more  be  taken  up  that  it  may 
move  on  to  its  sublime  conclusion.  Ask  what  occupies  this  parenthesis,  and 
the  answer  is  Ecdesia , the  Church  called  out  to  constitute  * one  new  man,’ 
the  Body  and  Bride  of  Christ.  When  this  Body  is  complete  there  is  to  be  a 
resumption  again  of  that  ancient  nation  * to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises ; whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning 
the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  evermore.  Amen.’* 
The  chasm  in  Israel’s  history  is  only  “ until  the  fulness — the  nXypaifia — of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in,*  which  word  is  translated  elsewhere,  ‘ that  which  is 
put  in  to  fill  upl\  Then  the  parenthesis  of  election  gives  way  to  the  final 
chapters  of  universal  redemption.  € And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.* 
What  vast  results  to  the  Gentile  nations  are  to  follow  this  restoration  is  more 
than  hinted  at  by  those  great  questions  of  the  Apostle : 1 Now  if  the  fall  of 
them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of 
the  Gentiles,  hoio  much  move  their  fulness  ? ’ f For  if  the  casting  away  of 
them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but 
life  from  the  dead  f ’ (Rom.  xi.  12,  15.)  ” 

Dr.  Gordon  accordingly  argues  that  two  special  features  are  designed  to 
characterise  the  present  dispensation,  viz.  (1)  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  “for 
a witness  unto  all  nations,”  and  (2)  the  “taking  out”  from  among  them  “a 
people  for  His  Name.”  He  defines  the  Church’s  present  task,  as  “ not  to 
bring  all  the  world  to  Christ,”  but  “ to  bring  Christ  to  all  the  world  ” — a singu- 
larly happy  way  of  expressing  an  unquestionable  truth  which  nevertheless 
perplexes  not  a few  who  have  given  only  casual  thought  to  the  subject.  If 
the  “ preaching  for  a witness  ” were  regarded  as  “ the  all  and  the  end  of  mis- 
sionary endeavour,”  that,  Dr.  Gordon  admits,  would  be  a view  open  to  the 
charge  of  inadequacy  and  superficiality.  “ Not,”  he  exclaims,  “ that  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Most  emphatically  do  we  affirm  this 
hope.”  It  is  simply  a question  of  time  and  order  : — 

“ Let  not  the  vale  of  witnessing  and  trial  be  overlooked.  The  Tempter  took 
Jesus  up  * into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,’  and  offered  Him  all  the 


* Rom.  ix.  4,  5.  t Matt.  ix.  16. 
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kingdoms  of  the  world  if  He  would  worship  him.  Those  kingdoms  were  His, 
according  to  the  ancient  covenant-promise  of  the  Father ; but  the  valley  of 
His  humiliation,  with  its  cross  and  bloody  sweat,  lay  between  Him  and  the 
consummation  of  that  promise.  Christ  could  not  be  tempted  to  overlook  that 
valley  and  accept  the  crown  of  universal  dominion  until  He  had  first  worn  the 
crown  of  thorns.  The  Church  has  repeatedly  failed  where  the  Master  stood 
firm,  attempting  to  grasp  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  her  humiliation.  The 
Bride  is  not  above  the  Bridegroom ; as  He  had  His  appointed  sufferings  which 
He  would  not  forego  before  He  could  come  to  His  crown,  so  His  Church  is 
ordained  ‘ to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for  His 
body’s  sake,  which  is  the  Church,’  before  she  can  come  to  her  throne.  The 
dispensation  of  witnessing  must  be  finished  before  the  dispensation  of  reigning 
can  be  ushered  in.” 

And  Dr.  Gordon  contends  that  “ the  missionary  will  be  stronger  and  more 
courageous  to  work  by  the  divine  schedule ; to  build  with  constant  and  patient 
reference  to  the  architecture  of  the  ages,  which  is  so  clearly  outlined  in 
Scripture  ” : — 

“ One  age  came  to  an  end  at  the  first  advent  of  Christ;  another  terminates 
with  His  second  coming  and  His  assumption  of  His  kingdom  ; and  a third 
ends  at  the  close  of  the  millennium  and  His  surrender  of  His  kingdom  to  the 
Father.  These  ages  are 

* The  great  world's  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God.' 

By  each  successive  stair,  redemption  is  carried  upward  to  a higher  level  of 
blessing,  and  outward  to  a broader  reach  of  grace,  till  the  whole  race  shall 
be  restored  to  paradisal  glory.  Thus  God  moves  slowly.  Millenniums  lie 
between  His  successive  steps  ; and  His  servants  have  to  follow  Him  ‘ in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ.*  ** 

In  discussing  the  second  feature  of  the  dispensation,  that  it  is  elective , Dr. 
Gordon  lays  stress  on  the  Divine  origin  of  the  true  Church.  “ That  which 
the  Scripture  calls  the  ecclesia — the  called  out — is  not  simply  a body  of  believers 
voluntarily  associated  together  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God.”  It  is 
“ the  body  of  Christ,  composed  of  believing  souls  * begotten  from  above  * and 
united  in  the  Head  through  the  Holy  Ghost.”  And  he  thus  applies  this  great 
Evangelical  doctrine  to  practical  missionary  policy 

“ The  first  stage  prescribed  in  the  redemption  programme  is  that  of  elective 
outgathering.  Whenever  in  the  history  of  Missions  men  have  ignored  this 
and  undertaken  to  establish  Christianity  by  universal  ingathering , it  has 
proved  utterly  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion.  Boman 
Catholic  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and  Latitudinarian  Christianity  on  the 
other  have  constantly  grasped  for  the  ultimate  stage  of  redemption  in  the 
time  of  its  preparatory  stage ; and  with  what  result  1 Borne  has  mado  a drag- 
net of  her  sacraments,  embracing  whole  nations  at  a single  swoop  and  enclosing 
them  in  the  Church;  and  the  outcome  of  her  missions  has  been  that  in 
Christianising  the  Pagans  she^  has  paganised  Christianity,  nationalism  with 
its  dictum,  ‘ the  Church  is  co-extensive  with  the  human  race,’  has  practically 
repudiated  the  great  commission,  logically  concluding  that  it  is  a superfluous 
task  to  seek  to  bring  into  the  fold  those  who  are  not  really  outside  the 
fold.  In  the  light  of  centuries  of  Christian  history,  we  boldly  affirm  that 
the  principle  of  election  contains  both  the  secret  and  the  safeguard  of  mis- 
sionary success  ; for  it  binds  us  to  labour  for  that  new  birth  of  individual 
souls  by  which  disciples  are  separated  from  the  world,  and  defends  us 
from  that  ‘ multitudinism  * by  which  the  Church  is  submerged  in  the  world.” 

“We  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  a plain  and  Scriptural  reconciliation 
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between  those  whose  hope  is  the  world’s  conversion  and  those  who  look  only 
for  a Gentile  outgathering  in  the  present  dispensation.  The  world’s 
conversion  is  predicted  and  pledged  in  multitudes  of  inspired  texts.  We 
only  hold  that  this  stage  of  redemption  cannot  be  reached  unti]  the  previous 
stage  of  world-wide  witnessing  and  election  shall  have  terminated  at  ‘the 
end  of  the  age.*  Then  will  our  glorified  Lord  take  unto  Him  His  great 
power  and  reign,  and  then  only  will  be  given  unto  Him  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  His  possession.” 

And  he  happily  points  his  argument  by  quoting  the  words — so  familiar  to  us 
in  England — of  the  Anglican  Burial  Service,  “That  it  may  please  Thee 
shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  Thine  elect,  and  to  hasten  Thy  Kingdom.” 

This  first  lecture  is  the  important  one,  and  the  key  to  the  book.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  these  considerable  extracts,  endeavoured  to  put  its  argument 
clearly  before  our  readers.  Of  course  its  teaching  is  generally  accepted  by 
multitudes  of  Christians  ; but  it  is  not  often  that  we  find  that  teaching  so 
succinctly,  forcibly,  and  Scripturally  set  forth  as  in  these  pages. 

In  the  second  lecture,  on  “ The  Holy  Spirit’s  Preparation  in  Missions,”  Dr. 
Gordon  traces  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  individual  hearts  prior  to  the  pre- 
sent “Century  of  Missions,”  briefly  noticing  the  careers  of  Columba,  Raymond 
Lull,  Franke,  Spener,  Ziegenbalg,  Schwartz,  Zinzendorf,  Wesley,  Brainerd, 
John  Newton,  Simeon,  Gossner,  Harms,  & c. 

The  third  lecture,  “ The  Holy  Spirit’s  Administration  in  Missions,”  takes 
up  the  references  in  the  Acts  to  the  directions  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
Apostles  and  the  Early  Church,  and  illustrates  them  from  the  incidents  of 
modern  Missions.  The  call  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  in  Acts  xiii , is  compared 
with  those  of  Carey,  Duff,  Milne,  and  others ; and  the  restraining  action  of  the 
Spirit  upon  St.  Paul’s  movements,  recorded  in  Acts  xvi.,  is  shown  to  have 
parallels  in  the  diversion  of  Judson  from  Calcutta  to  Burmah,  and  other 
similar  cases. 

The  fourth  lecture,  “ The  Holy  Spirit’s  Fruits  in  Missions,”  groups  together 
in  an  interesting  way  various  incidents  of  blessing  in  modern  mission -fields, 
especially  the  blessing  wrought  through  the  “Divine  Seed,”  the  Word  of  God  ; 
and  accumulates  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  the  world’s  view  of  Missions,  that 
civilisation  should  come  first. 

The  fifth  lecture,  “ The  Holy  Spirit’s  Prophecies  concerning  Missions,”  deals 
especially  with  the  predictions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which  are  applied  to 
Rome  ; and  special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  great  epoch  of  1870,  when,  as  Dr. 
Gordon  quotes  from  a Times  leader,  “Within  the  same  year  the  Papacy 
assumed  the  highest  spiritual  exaltation  to  which  it  could  aspire,  and  lost  the 
temporal  sovereignty  which  it  had  held  for  a thousand  years.”  Some  interest- 
ing details  are  given  in  this  lecture  of  the  progress  of  Bible  circulation  and  other 
Mission  agencies  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  particularly  Italy,  France,  and 
Mexico.  Incidentally  a curious  statement  occurs,  the  authority  for  which  is 
not  given,  though  we  have  no  reason  for  questioning  it,  that  “ while  in  England 
ritualism  is  diligently  recruiting  converts  for  Rome,  the  total  result  is  dis- 
heartening ; Father  Power,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  having  declared  at  a recent 
Papal  conference  that 1 neve r since  Elizabeth's  reign  have  the  prospects  of  the 
Eoman  Church  in  England  been  darker .’  ” 

The  concluding  lecture,  “The  Holy  Spirit’s  Present  Help  in  Missions,”  is 
an  earnest  and  impressive  appeal  to  the  hearers  and  readers  to  yield  themselves 
personally  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost : — 

“We  talk  much  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  enduement  of  the  Spirit,  meaning  thereby  something  beyond  and 
above  what  we  received  in  conversion.  The  importance  of  this  transaction 
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I cannot  emphasise  too  strongly.  And  yet  I would  avoid  perplexing  you 
by  setting  you  to  striving  after  some  stereotyped  experience  of  the  Spirit’s 
anointing.  I remember  that  it  was  a great  discovery  in  my  study  of 
redemption  when  I learned  that  justification  comes  not  so  much  through 
Christ’s  doing  some  new  thing  for  us,  as  by  our  realisation  and  appropriation, 
through  faith,  of  that  which  He  has  already  done.  So  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  promise  of  His  coming  and  indwelling  in  the  Church  has  been  fulfilled : 
‘If  I go  away,  I will  send  you  another  Comforter,’  Advocate,  Helper, 
Teacher.  If  we  consciously  and  believingly  surrender  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
accept  Him  implicitly  in  all  these  offices,  this  is  the  enduement  of  power. 
Couple  the  train  to  the  locomotive  and  immediately  all  the  power  and  speed 
which  belong  to  the  engine  are  communicated  to  the  cars ; and  so  the  energy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ours  in  proportion  as  we  surrender  to  Him  and  attach 
ourselves  to  Him.  An  eminent  teacher  of  theology,  Principal  Moule,  of 
Cambridge,  England,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus 
describes  his  own  experience  : ‘ Never  shall  I forget  the  gain  to  conscious 
faith  and  peace  which  came  to  my  own  soul,  not  long  after  a first  decisive 
and  appropriating  view  of  the  crucified  Lord  as  the  sinner’s  sacrifice  of  peace, 
from  a more  intelligent  and  conscious  hold  upon  the  living  and  most  gracious 
personality  of  that  Holy  Spirit  through  whose  mercy  the  soul  has  got  that 
. blessed  view.  It  was  a new  development  of  insight  into  the  love  of  God. 
It  was  a new  contact,  as  it  were,  with  the  inner  and  eternal  movements  of 
redeeming  goodness  and  power,  a new  discovery  in  divine  resources.”* 

One  more  extract  from  Dr.  Gordon’s  concluding  words  : — 

“ The  last  word  of  the  Spirit  on  the  last  page  of  Scripture  is  one  with  which 
we  may  fittingly  close  these  lectures : * And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say , 
Cornel  Some  commentators  expound  this  as  an  advent-call  rather  than  a 
. Gospel-call ; as  a response  to  the  Lord’s  * Surely  I come  quickly,’  which  has 
just  been  heard,  rather  than  a part  of  the  Evangelical  invitation,  ‘ Whosoever 
will,  let  him  take.’  If  this  bo  so,  what  a lovely  ideal  is  here  presented  of  the 
watchful  and  faithful  missionary  Church  ! With  eyes  turned  heavenward, 
the  Bride  is  ever  calling  to  the  Bridegroom,  * Even  so,  come%  Lord  Jesus,1  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Friend  of  the  Bridegroom,  inspiring  and  sustaining  this  cry 
throughout  the  ages.  At  the  same  time,  with  hands  outstretched  towards  a 
famishing  world,  both  are  calling:  ‘ And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come ; 
and  let  him  that  is  athirst  come ; and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely.1  The  heart  of  the  missionary  must  maintain  this  double  direction 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  from  discouragement  on  the  one  hand  and  from  dreaminess 
on  the  other.  The  uplifted  gaze  without  the  outstretched  hands  tends  to 
make  one  visionary ; the  outstretched  hands  without  the  upward  look  tends 
to  make  one  weary.  Evermore  must  ‘ the  patience  of  hope  ’ walk  with  equal 
footsteps  with  ‘ the  labour  of  love  ’ until  the  Lord  shall  come. 

“ How  many  of  the  most  apostolic  missionaries  have  truly  maintained  this 
twofold  attitude  1 . . . Johann  Ludwig  Krapf,  noble  pioneer  of  African 
Missions,  dying  on  his  knees  like  George  Schmidt  and  David  Livingstone 
before  him,  with  the  burden  of  the  Dark  Continent  on  his  heart,  departed 
in  the  same  apostolic  attitude.  ‘I  am  so  penetrated  by  the  feeling  of  the 
nearness  of  the  Lord’s  coming  that  I cannot  describe  it,’  he  said  one  evening. 

‘ He  is  near  indeed  ; oh,  we  ought  to  redeem  the  time,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  say  with  a good  conscience,  “ Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus.  ” ’ Thus  he  spoke, 
and  retired  to  rest.  Next  morning  they  found  him  kneeling  lifeless  by  his 
bedside.” 


* Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  p.  18. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELD. 


West  Africa. 

HE  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  reports  that  the  tone  of  Fourah  Bay  College 
during  the  term  which  ended  in  December  showed  a marked  improve- 
ment on  what  had  existed  for  the  past  two  years,  which  he  attributes 
largely  to  the  influence  of  one  or  two  very  earnest  Christians  amorg 
the  students. 

Bishop  Ingham,  after  reaching  Lagos  on  Nov.  28th,  preached  on  St.  Andrew’s 
Day,  and  subsequently  conducted  short  Advent  services  daily  at  7 a.m. 

Besides  the  deaths  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill,  of  the  Revs.  J.  Vemall  and 
E.  W.  Mathias,  and  of  Miss  F.  L.  Mansbridge,  which  were  referred  to  last  month 
under  11  Editorial  Notes,’’  news  arrived  on  January  26th  of  the  home-call  of  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Sealey  and  of  the  infant  child  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  and  Mrs.  Farrow.  Mr. 
Sealey  died  at  Warrie,  the  last  port  of  call  before  reaching  Akassa  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger,  on  Sunday,  January  21st.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrow  arrived  at  Lagos 
from  the  interior  at  the  end  of  December.  Mr.  H.  Proctor  has  come  home  from 
the  Niger  in  ill-health.  He  left  Onitsha  November  27th,  hoping  not  to  have  to 
do  more  than  take  a short  sea-trip;  but  Bishop  Hill,  whom  he  met  in  the  Lagos 
Roads,  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Grand  Canary,  where  the  doctor  sent  him 
forward  to  England. 

The  Mission  party  which  was  assigned,  as  was  stated  last  month,  by  the  Lagos 
Finance  Committee  to  Abeokuta,  viz.  Messrs.  Fry  and  McKay,  and  Misses  Leach, 
Grover,  and  Hudson,  left  Lagos  with  the  Rev.  T.  Harding  on  December  20th, 
and  safely  reached  their  destination — all  well.  Bishop  Oluwole  left  Lagos  on 
January  2nd  on  a confirmation  tour  to  Abeokuta  and  other  interior  stations, 
and  Bishop  Phillips  it  was  expected  would  remain  in  Lagos  for  a time. 


Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  party  which  sailed  on  November  9th,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A.  N.  and 
Mrs.  Wood,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  and  Mrs.  Beverley,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hamshere,  and  the 
Misses  R.  Colsey,  E.  E.  Waite,  E.  Wilde,  F.  J.  Deed,  M.  J.  Lockhart,  and  A. 
Grieve,  were  landed  by  the  German  vessel  on  which  they  travelled  at  Tanga, 
opposite  the  island  of  Pemba,  between  Mombasa  and  Zanzibar.  From  this  place 
they  were  to  have  been  conveyed  at  once  to  Mombasa,  but  the  small  steamer  had 
broken  down,  and  they  were  detained  there  a week,  and  then  had  to  proceed  to 
Zanzibar.  The  Mombasa  party  arrived  there  on  December  28th,  having  been 
seven  weeks,  instead  of  the  usual  four,  on  the  passage.  The  Usagara  party 
started  up-country  at  the  beginning  of  January,  but  Mrs.  Wood’s  health  hod 
suffered  seriously  from  the  effects  of  the  long  voyage  and  delays. 

Mr.  A.  McGregor  writes  very  hopefully  from  Taveta ; forty-eight  scholars  are 
under  instruction. 

The  mail  service  to  Uganda  by  the  new  route  is  improving  greatly  in  regularity 
and  celerity.  Letters  written  from  Salisbury  Square  in  August  were  received  at 
Mengo  in  November,  and  replies  dated  from  Mengo  on  November  20th  arrived 
at  the  C.M.  House  on  February  12th,  just  six  months  being  taken  in  the  double 
journey.  On  November  19th,  the  day  before  the  letters  were  despatched,  thirty- 
seven  adults  were  baptized  at  Mengo,  and  some  forty  others  were  waiting  for 
their  final  instruction  and  examination  before  baptism.  Mr.  Pilkington  was 
about  to  visit  the  island  of  Kome  for  change  of  air.  No  news  of  Archdeacon 
Walker  and  the  Rev.  E.  0.  Gordon,  and  the  party  travelling  up-country  with 
them  by  the  old  route,  had  reached  the  north  of  the  Lake ; but  the  steel  boat  and  a 
number  of  canoes  had  been  sent  across  the  Lake  to  meet  them,  and  it  was  hoped 
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they  would  arrive  about  the  end  of  November.  A pleading  letter  from 
Zakaria  Kizito,  Chief  of  Bulemezi,  had  been  received,  urging  that  Mr.  Gordon  on 
his  arrival  should  go  and  reside  at  his  plaoe,  where  he  had  erected  a church,  to 
which  some  800  people  gathered  daily  for  instruction. 

Bengal. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  admitted  theBevs.  J.  F.  Hewitt,  Luke  Horish,  Chunder 
Dey,  and  Tushto  Tarafdar,  to  Priests*  Orders  at  the  Cathedral,  Calcutta,  on 
December  21st. 

The  members  of  the  Old  Church  congregation,  Calcutta,  contributed  Bs.  2546 
to  C.M.S.  work  in  Bengal  during  1893.  A young  Gnzerathi  lady,  who  had  been 
educated  partly  in  England,  where  she  had  there  learned  much  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  was  baptized  in  the  Old  Church  on  December  3rd,  in  the  presence  of  .& 
large  number  of  witnesses.  She  is  the  only  one  of  her  family  who  has  confessed 
Christ. 

The  Bevs.  C.  Hughesdon  and  W.  P.  Parker  have  arrived  in  India.  Mr.  Hughes- 
don  proceeded  to  Godda,  Mr.  Parker  to  Santirajpnr.  The  Bev.  E.  T.  Sandys 
was  married  to  Miss  Edith  Theophila  Sampson,  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.,  daughter  of 
the  Bev.  J.  E.  Sampson,  Vicar  of  Barrow-on-H  umber,  at  the  Old  Church,  Cal- 
cutta, on  December  16th. 

On  the  outward  passage  of  the  P.  & O.  s.s.  Mirzapore , which  reached  Calcutta 
December  1st,  and  by  which  the  Bev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Litchfield  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Tug  well  travelled,  a missionary  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  K.C.S.I.,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  took  the  chair.  A 
few  days  after  his  arrival  in  India,  Sir  Charles  Elliott  presided  at  the 
C.M.S.  Annual  Meeting  at  Calcutta,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and 
Mr.  Monro  also  spoke.  More  striking  facts  in  evidence  of  the  ohanged 
attitude  of  the  Indian  rulers  towards  Missions  since  1793,  when  Carey’s  arrival 
in  a Danish  ship  excited  the  alarm  and  active  opposition  of  the  Bengal 
authorities,  could  scarcely  be  cited. 

A meeting  of  the  Nnddea  Church  Council  was  held  at  Bollobhpur  on 
November  21st  and  22nd.  A feature  of  interest  in  the  proceedings  was  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  his  work  by  Babu  Gorachund  Biswas,  a missionary  to 
the  Santals  for  the  past  four  years,  supported  by  the  Nnddea  Church  Council. 
Other  catechists  read  papers  on  “ The  Church’s  duty  towards  helpless  widows,” 
and  “ The  faults  of  the  Christian  community,  and  how  to  correct  them.” 

Two  women  were  baptized  at  Krishnagar  on  Advent  Sunday.  One  is  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  a Native  of  Nnddea;  she  had  been  the  household  servant  of  one 
of  the  catechists.  The  other  is  twenty-six,  and  is  a Native  of  the  Dacca  district : 
she  heard  the  Gospel  through  some  Native  agents  of  the  C.E.Z.MS. 

A new  church  was  opened  at  Kapasdanga,  in  the  Nnddea  district,  on  December 
24th.  The  Bev.  I.  W.  Charlton  preached  the  special  sermons.  The  Annual 
Prize-giving  of  the  Krishnagar  Normal  School  took  place  on  December  21st. 
The  Bev.  I.  W.  Charlton  presided,  and  Mrs.  Handley  gave  away  the  prizes. 
Among  them  was  a silver  medal  gained  by  one  of  the  lads  as  first  prize  in  the 
Bengal  Christian  Conference  Examination  in  Scripture. 

The  Bev.  A.  G.  Lockett,  in  the  North  India  Gleaner , gives  an  account  of  the 
first  convert  at  Santirajpnr,  a Hindu  of  the  Kayastha  caste.  He  says : — 

Quite  a large  gathering  assembled  we  went,  to  a small  tank  by  the  road- 
to  witness  the  baptism  : indeed,  our  side,  about  300  yards  from  the  church, 
little  church  proved  too  small  to  con-  Here  the  paktor  of  Bollobhpur,  who 
tain  all  who  came.  After  the  first  had  come  up  for  the  occasion,  gave  an 
part  of  the  service  we  formed  into  pro-  earnest  adores*  on  Lot’s  escape  from 
cession,  and  made  our  way,  singing  as  Sodom, — -the  crowd  of  interested  on- 
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lookers  paying  close  attention, — and 
then,  leading  our  new  brother  down 
into  the  water,  baptized  and  received 
him  into  the  Cbnrch  of  Christ.  The 
name  Andrew  had  been  chosen  as  that 
of  one  of  the  first  of  onr  Lord’s  dis- 
ciples, and  the  man  whose  first  work  it 
was  to  bring  his  brother  to  the  Saviour. 
After  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment we  returned,  singing,  to  the 
church  for  the  concluding  prayers,  Ac. 
A further  address  was  the n given  on 
the  significance  of  baptism,  and  the 
secret  of  the  new  life  upon  which  the 
baptized  entered — “ not  I,  but  Christ.” 
Our  brother  tells  me  that  from  early 


days  he  has  been  dissatisfied  with  Hin- 
duism, and  has  gone  here  and  there  (on 
one  occasion  to  Benares  even),  and  con- 
sulted this  pundit  and  that,  with  a 
view  to  knowing  more  of  God  and 
finding  rest  of  soul.  One  Sannyasi 
to  whom  he  went,  told  him, — " You 
will  never  know  God  until  you  have 
been  born  aqain  .”  “ I know  now,” 
said  our  brother,  with  a glad  light  in 
his  eyes,  “ what  the  new  birth  means.” 
We  are  deeply  thankful  for  this  token 
of  God’s  blessing  in  the  work,  and  we 
pray  that  many  others  may  now  be 
encouraged  to  confess  Christ  in  bap- 
tism. 


North-West  Provinces. 

The  Bishop  of  Lucknow  (Bishop  Clifford)  held  his  first  Ordination  on 
December  24th,  when  he  admitted  the  Bev.  S.  Nihal  Singh  and  another  clergyman 
to  Priests’  Orders,  and  Mr.  Timothy  Noah  to  Deacon’s  Orders.  The  service  took 
place  in  All  Saints’  Cathedral,  Allahabad,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  D arrant  from  Col.  i.  28,  29. 

The  Rev.  D.  Mohun,  for  more  than  thirty  years  pastor  of  Muirabad,  died  on 
December  26th.  About  three  years  ago,  owing  to  increasing  age  and  infirmities, 
he  resigned  his  charge  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  M.  Drummond,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1892  he  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  lost  the  power  of  speech.  The 
Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of  Lucknow  were  present  at  the  first  part  of  the  funeral 
service  at  Muirabad  Church,  and  concluded  the  service  at  the  Muir  Road 
Cemetery. 

A student  of  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  a Mohammedan,  was  baptized  on 
November  3rd.  The  Principal,  the  Rev.  J.  Hay  thorn  th  waite,  reporting  the 
event  shortly  afterwards,  wrote : * So  far  there  is  no  trouble.  His  baptism  is 
due  to  the  zeal  of  two  Christian  masters  who  had  read  the  Bible  with  him  from 


time  to  time.”  On  Christmas  Day  four  adults  and  three  children  were  baptized 
at  Agra.  Three  generations  were  represented,  an  old  man  and  his  son  and 
grandson  being  among  the  candidates. 

The  following  extracts  from  private  letters  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Collins,  of 
Kherwara,  have  been  thoughtfully  sent  to  us  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  Stratford 
Collins,  of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission,  who  justly  remarks  that  many  would  pray 
more  for  the  Bhils  and  the  lonely  workers  among  them  if  they  knew  more  about 


them : — 

Kherwara,  October  7th , 1893, 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  get 
through  one  quarter  of  the  most 
pressing  and  necessary  work  here  ; of 
course,  our  rains  being  iust  over  this  is 
as  trying  as  any  time  of  the  year.  We 
have  a good  deal  of  heat  with  the 
dampness  all  round  and  decaying 
vegetation.  However,  we  have  many 
blessings ; this  is  a very  dry  district 
compared  with  Bengal,  and  conse- 
quently much  healthier.  . 

One  of  my  duties  I do  rather  un- 
willingly (not  so,  indeed,  but  with  a 
longing  that  there  was  a proper  man 
here  to  do  it) — the  giving  away  of  medi- 

P 


cines.  Lots  of  people,  some  rich  and 
many  very  poor,  would  rather  take 
anything  we  give  than  go  to  the 
Government  dispensary,  and  treating 
such  cases  as  one  understands,  in  the 
absence  of  a Mission  doctor,  adds  to 
the  influence  of  our  work.  Just  now 
malarial  fever  is  the  rage,  and  Epsom 
salts  and  quinine  go  fast;  by-and-by, 
in  camp,  I shall  have  foul  sores,  which 
no  doctor  would  have  the  chance  of 
seeing  unless  he  belonged  to  the  Misr 
sion,  as  thejr  won’t  come  in  to  Kher- 
wara, as  I said  before.  I can  only  give 
carbolic  acid  lotions  and  afterwards 
some  healing  ointment.  They  often' 
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come  for  enlarged  spleen,  which  I can-  Sth  (Sunday). — The  girl  was  baptized 

not  treat,  ophthalmia,  which  I can  this  morning,  and  great  pleasure  1 had 

generally  cure,  and  lots  of  other  things  in  doing  it.  Humanly  speaking,  if  I 

mostly  quite  beyond  me.  My  list  of  had  not  been  a married  man  she  would 

ailments  which  I can  help  them  inis  not  have  had  the  chance  of  coming  out, 

not  much  over  twelve,  yet  sometimes,  as  she  is  the  result  of  Mrs.  Collins’  and 

on  some  days,  I am  even  four  or  more  her  school-mistress’s  work.  We  propose 

hours  treating  and  dispensing.  We  to  send  her  to  the  Presbyterian  Girls’ 

have  no  Native  agent  now  except  the  Boarding-school  at  Nusseerabad  (not 

men  Mr.  Thompson  baptized  since  we  far  from  Ajmere),  as  our  C.M.S.  schools 

arrived.  I have  my  second  baptism  are  too  far.  There  is  plenty  for  her 

to-morrow,  our  little  school-mistress,  yet  to  learn,  and  it  will,  we  trust,  do 

who  gave  up  her  home  rather  than  be  her  good  to  be  in  a place  where 

kept  away  from  Christ.  When  I asked  Christians  are  more  numerous  than 

her  what  Jesus  is  to  her,  she  promptly  they  are  here, 

answered  “ He  has  borne  my  sins.” 

Bishop  Clifford  presided,  at  Allahabad  in  October,  at  the  anniversary  (the 
second)  of  “ The  Indian  Christian  Association,”  an  undenominational  Society 
which  aims  at  advancing  the  social,  moral,  material,  and  intellectual  progre33 
of  the  Indian  Christian  community.  The  Bishop  is  reported  in  the  North 
India  Gleaner  to  have  said : — 

He  felt  very  real  and  great  sympathy  impartiality ; but  he  was  satisfied  that 

with  the  aims  of  the  Association.  As  where  there  was  true  worth  and  merit 

a clergyman  and  missionary,  his  first  it  would  be  recognised  by  Government, 

desire  was  to  see  the  spiritual  progress  He  was  pleased  to  see  that  they  had 

of  the  Indian  community,  and  next  to  been  discussing  the  subject  of  thrift, 

that,  their  social,  material,  and  intel-  and  drew  attention  to  the  evil  of  debt, 

lectual  progress  ; and  he  thought  them  common  to  the  Indian  Christian  as 

perfectly  right  in  forming  an  Associa-  well  as  other  Indian  communities, 

tion  to  further  these  aims.  He  did  not  Another  point  he  had  to  speak  about 

doubt  that  they  would  see,  and  that  was  industrial  employments  for  boys 

they  did  see,  that  progress  which  they  and  young  men,  and  he  suggested  the 

desired,  and  he  did  not  fear  that  the  formation  of  an  Apprenticeship  Fund 

Christian  community  of  this  land  for  obtaining  industrial  training  from 
would  take  the  very  foremost  part  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  artificers,  by 
in  intellectual,  social,  and  material  which  means  boys  might  be  taught 

progress.  The  genius  of  Chris-  trades  that  were  at  present  almost  un- 

tianity  was  freedom,  and  freedom  known  in  the  Christian  community, 

was  an  essential  condition  of  all  true  He  lastly  touched  on  the  advantages 

progress.  He  thought  they  ought  to  of  having  schools  exclusively  for  Chris - 
consider  that  though  they  were  in-  tian  boys,  and  pointed  out  that  if  such 
fluentially  strong,  yet  they  were  schools  were  established  it  would  bj 

numerically  weak.  There  were  only  necessary  that  the  Christian  commu- 

about  42,000  Indian  Christians  in  nity  should  show  their  appreciation 
these  Provinces,  which  meant  that  ope  by  sending  in  the  boys  in  stronger 
man  in  every  thousand  was  a Chris-  numbers, 
tian,  and  Government  had  to  observe 

The  N.W.P.  contingent  which  sailed  by  the  Oriental  duly  reached  the 
Mission  in  November.  It  consisted  of  the  following The  Revs.  A.  E.  Bowlby, 
E.  P.  Herbert,  J.  M.  Challis,  and  H.  W.  V.  Birney,  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Mr.  J. 
Fryer,  Mrs.  Litchfield,  Mrs.  Bowlby,  Mrs.  Challis,  and  Miss  A.  Bunston.  The 
Rev.  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Hall  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hensley  have  also  arrived  at 
Lucknow. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. 

* The  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Shirreff  has,  we  regret  to  say,  felt  obliged,  in  consequence  of* 
Mrs.  Shirreff’8  state  of  health,  to  resign  his  important  post  as  Principal  of  the 
Lahore  Divinity  School,  and  he  will  come  home  this  spring.  Mrs.  Shirreff  came 
home  seven  years  since,  and  she  has  not  recovered  strength  enough  to  admit  of 
her  returning  to  India.  Mrs.  Perkins,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins,  has 
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also  been  ordered  home  in  consequence  of  a bad  attack  of  pneumonia  following 
an  attack  of  influenza  in  December. 

The  Punjab  Mission  News  has  not  been  forwarded  to  us  for  the  past  few 
months,  but  we  notice  in  a quotation  from  it  in  a recent  issue  of  the  North  India 
Gleaner  that  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  dedicated  the  new  church  at  Bahrwal  on 
October  26th,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Mr.  Stock  during  his  visit  to 
the  Punjab.  The  remarks  of  the  Funjab  Mission  News  are  worth  quoting  : — 


The  former  church,  a semi-movable 
one,  had  fallen  into  ruint*.  The 
resent  one  is  very  substantially  built, 
ut  a simple  and  appropriate  place  for 
the  class  of  Christians  living  around. 
It  seems  a pity,  by  the  way,  that 
European  missionaries  so  often,  out  of 
generosity  and  mistaken  kindness, 
erect  such  buildings  as  the  Indian 
Church  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  up. 
That  at  Bahrwal  is  a very  happy  ex- 
ception, and  seems  to  hit  the  right 
mean.  A large  number  of  missionaries, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  arrived 
from  Amritsar  and  Lahore.  After 
breakfast  under  a tent  near  the  bank  of 


the  canal,  the  Bishop  consecrated  in 
Urdu  the  church,  and  gave  an  address 
in  English  on  the  essentials  of  united 
worship  ; dwelling  forcibly  on  the  point 
that  it  is  the  worship  which  we  bring 
which  sanctifies  the  place.  Mr.  Perkins 
repeated  the  remarks  in  Punjabi  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less-educated  Indian 
Christians  present.  An  hour  or  two 
later  thirteen  candidates  were  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop ; and  all  the  guests  were 
conveyed  in  various  vehicles  to  catch 
the  evening  trains.  May  the  “ Church 
of  the  New  Birth  ” be  the  spiritual 
birthplace  of  many  a Punjabi ! 


Miss  Bertha  H.  Nevill  arrived  at  Amritsar  on  or  about  January  1st. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Pennell  has  published  a short  and  interesting  report  of  the  Bunnu 
Mission,  to  which  he  was  appointed  last  autumn.  The  station  was  opened  in 
1863  by  Bishop  French  (before  his  consecration)  and  Dr.  Bruce,  but  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  L.  Mayer,  in  1874,  was  the  first  permanent  missionary  in  the  place.  The 
Mission  school  has  258  boys  reading  up  to  the  Middle  Standard.  Dr.  Pennell  is 
assisted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Solomon,  an  Indian  doctor  trained  at  Agra,  and  son  of 
a converted  Israelite,  and  by  Munshi  Jalal-ud-din,  a catechist  from  Dera  Ismail 
Khan.  These,  with  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Benjamin,  form  the  staff  of  Christian 
workers.  In  the  extemporised  dispensary  Dr.  Pennell  treats  daily  about  200 
patients,  most  of  whom  hear  a Gospel  address  from  the  catechist  (himself  a con- 
verted Afghan)  in  Pushtu,  the  mother-tongue  of  most  of  those  who  attend.  But, 
besides  Afghans,  there  are  found  among  the  patients  “the  hardy  Waziri,  Zadran, 
and  Ghiljai,  from  among  the  hills  ; the  Povindah,  from  the  heights  of  Ghuznee ; 
the  Dauran,  Khatak,  and  Khosti,  from  their  respective  mountain  homes ; the  rosy- 
cheeked  Cabuli,  and  even  the  travelling  Persian,  mingling  with  their  quondam 
brothers,  the  Bunnuchi  and  the  Marwat,  from  the  plains  around,  where,  on 
leaving  their  drear  hills,  they  have  made  their  home.  Along  with  these  come  a 
good  number  of  Hindus  from  the  city,  Brahmin  and  sweeper  content  to  receive 
the  Englishman’s  medicine  out  of  the  same  bottle.”  In  two  temporary  wards  are 
found,  Dr.  Pennell  writes,  “ a Mullah,  or  Mohammedan  priest,  bedridden  by  a 
parasitic  disease  of  one  leg,  and  deeply  interested  in  a Pushtu  version  of  the 
Psalms  which  the  catechist  has  lent  him,  and  which  he  is  always  reading;  a 
Waziri  lad,  who  has  just  had  an  operation  on  his  ankle,  and  listens  daily  with 
increasing  interest  to  the  Gospel  story ; and  a Povindah  from  Ghuznee,  who, 
cut  short  on  his  journey  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  has  found  an  asylum  with 
us.”  Dr.  Pennell  is  anxious  to  build  suitable  wards,  dispensary,  and  doctor’s 
house,  and  makes  an  appeal  for  funds  for  that  purpose.  His  report  concludes 
with  a note  on  the  recent  Government  Mission  to  Cabul  to  the  following  effect : — 

According  to  the  published  accounts  istan,  which  is  that  part  of  Afghanistan 
of  the  results  of  this  Mission,  Wazir-  inhabited  by  the  independent  tribes  to 
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the  west  and  south-west  of  Bunnu,  is  to 
be  a British  dependency,  and  a British 
post  is  to  be  established  in  their  rear 
at  Wana,  only  the  small  tract  known 
as  Birmal  remaining  under  the  Amir's 
influence.  These  interesting  people, 
the  Waziris,  whose  capital  town,  Kani- 
goornm,  is  marked  on  the  map  just  to 
the  south-west  of  Bunnu,  may,  under 
the  grace  of  God,  form  a cradle  for  this 
portion  of  „the  Afghan  Church,  should 
these  changes  eventuate,  as  we  may 
hope  and  should  pray  they  may,  in 
rendering  it  possible  for  a medical 
missionary  to  establish  himself  among 
the  hills,  and  more  particularly  at 
Kanigoorum.  Last  season  some  of  the 


ohief  men  of  that  place  asked  me  to 
spend  the  warm  weather  there,  and 
offered  to  be  responsible  for  my  safety. 
I feel  sure  that,  though  at  present  it 
might  be  dangerous,  most  of  them 
would  welcome  a medical  missionary, 
and  now  the  season  seems  approaching 
when  a Medical  Mission  might  be 
formed  there  as  an  outpost  of  Bunnu, 
till  at  last  it  should  become  an  inde- 
pendent centre.  So  I would  ask  friends 
to  regard  this  Mission  specially  in  its 
relation  to  these  now  wild  and  bar- 
barous border  tribes,  and  to  pray  for 
and  expect  the  time  when  they  shall  sit 
humbly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  learn  of 
Him. 


The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette , in  noticing  the  admission  to  Priest’s  Orders  of 
the  Rev.  John  Williams,  which  we  referred  to  last  month,  gives  the  following 
interesting  particulars  regarding  Mr.  Williams*  antecedents : — 


Mr.  Williams  is  the  descendant  of 
converts  baptized  by  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  the  16th  century.  His  father’s 
original  name  was  Pedro.  This  was 
changed  to  Williams  when  he  left  the 
Roman  communion  for  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Williams,  senior,  left 
his  home  at  Patna,  and  settled  as  a 
farmer  at  the  Christian  village  of 
Basharatpur,  near  Gorakhpur,  where 
his  children  were  brought  up.  His  son 
John  was  trained  to  be  an  army 
apothecary,  and  for  some  time  was  in 
charge  of  a Sikh  regiment  at  Benares. 
When  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Lahore 
to  be  disbanded,  Mr.  Williams  accepted 
medical  service  on  the  frontier,  and  was 
stationed  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  There 
he  was  met  in  1862  by  Mr.  (the  late 
Bishop)  French,  who  prevailed  upon 
him  to  take  up  missionary  work  under 
the  C.M.S.  In  1868,  Mr.  Williams 


was  sent  to  the  isolated  outpost  of  Tank 
to  found  a Medical  Mission  for  the 
benefit  of  the  frontier  tribes,  and  there 
he  has  steadily  worked  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  being  ordained 
deacon  in  1873.  The  tribesmen,  at 
least  on  one  occasion,  have  shown  their 
regard  for  Mr.  Williams  by  sparing  his 
dispensary  when  they  looted  the  rest 
of  Tank;  and  many  of  them  have 
learned  something  of  Christianity  ; but, 
owing  to  their  lawless  fanaticism,  the 
life  of  a convert  is  in  peril,  and  one 
lately  baptized  was  terrorised  till  he 
recanted.  There  is,  however,  a little 
Christian  flock  in  Tank,  due  to  immi- 
gration, and  to  these  Mr.  Williams 
will  now  be  able  to  minister  the  Sacra- 
ments. The  prayers  of  Christians  in 
easier  surroundings  may  well  be  asked 
and  given  for  him  and  his  work. 


Western  India. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Appaji  Bapuji  died  on  January  16tli.  No 
particulars  have  been  received.  Mr.  Appaji  had  charge  of  the  Marathi  con- 
gregation at  Poona.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1855. 

A new  church,  St.  Andrew’s,  was  dedicated  at  Sharanpur,  Nasik,  on  Novem- 
ber 12th,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bombay. 

South  India. 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  presided  at  the  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Southern 
Pastorate  of  Madras,  which  was  held  on  October  2nd,  in  Zion  Church,  Chinta- 
drepettah.  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  report  states  that  there  are 
724  baptized  members  of  the  two  congregations  connected  with  the  pastorate, 
viz.  those  worshipping  at  Zion  Church  and  at  John  Pereira's,  of  whom  351  are 
communicants.  There  were  sixteen  accessions  from  Hinduism  and  six  from 
Mohammedanism  during  the  year,  the  largest  number  of  baptisms  in  the  history 
of  the  pastorate.  The  contributions  amounted  to  Rs.  1676,  exceeding  those  of 
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the  previous  year  by  Rs.  326.  In  the  eight  schools  of  the  pastorate  there  are 
802  pupils,  548  boys  aud  254  girls,  not  counting  a Hindu  girls'  school  with  39 l 
pupils,  which  was  opened  by  the  late  Mrs.  Satthianadhan,  and  is  carried  on  by 
her  daughters.  The  first  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  V.  Gnanamuttu,  of  the 
S.P.G.  Mission,  St.  Thom6,  on  “ A Living  Church  is  a Growing  Church,”  and 
the  second  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Davies,  Principal  of  the  Doveton  College,  on  “ A 
Living  Church  is  an  Aggressive  Church.”  The  Bishop  of  Madras  then  spoke, 
and  his  speech  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Madras  Gleaner ; — 

He  rejoiced  to  see  the  same  Christian  Hinduism  was  to  be  defeated.  There 

fire  in  Chintadrepettah  as  had  been  were  thousands  who  were  dissatisfied 

visible  in  the  late  Mr.  Satthianadhan’s  with  Hinduism  and  were  watching  the 

time.  The  report  showed  growth  both  lives  of  Christians.  They  had  a noblo 

in  numbers  and  in  the  gifts  of  the  con-  example  to  remember  m their  late 
gregation.  There  were  more  baptisms  pastor.  If  the  English  had  left  India 
from  Heathenism  and  Mohammedanism  altogether,  Mr.  Satthianadhan  was  one 

than  in  any  previous  years.  They  all  whom  he  (the  Bishop)  felt  sure  would 

knew  how  slow  the  progress  amongst  have  stood  firm  in  persecution  and 

Moslems  had  been,  but  all  should  pray  martyrdom  ; and  were  there  not  many 

for  the  work,  while  efforts  for  the  sal-  more  who  would  never  apostatise  P But 

vation  of  the  surrounding  Hindus  in  order  to  be  ready  for  such  a trial, 
would  be  easier  to  them.  It  was  not  there  must  be  preparation  for  it  by 
by  attacks  on  idolatry,  but  by  gentle  daily  self-sacrifice  and  communion 
persuasion  and  gooa  example  that  with  God. 

Mid  China. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Archdeacon  Moule  has  had  a serious  illness,  and  has 
been  ordered  home.  We  learn  that  Bishop  Moule  and  the  Rev.  Walter  S.  Moule 
are  also  about  to  come  to  England.  Dr.  R.  Smyth  arrived  at  Shanghai  on 
December  8th,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Ningpo. 

The  Rev.  0.  M.  Jackson  wrote  at  the  end  of  August  that  he  had  been  itinerating 
for  two  months,  between  April  and  June,  in  the  district  between  Chen-tuand  Pao 
Ning,  staying  a week  at  one  place,  ten  days  at  another,  and  five  weeks  at 
Miencheo,  ninety  miles  from  Chen-tu.  He  has  succeeded  in  engaging  two 
suitable  houses  for  the  ladies  of  the  Mission,  one  at  Sintu,  thirteen  miles  from 
Chen-tu,  and  the  other  at  Kuan  hsien,  forty  miles  distant  from  the  capital.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Phillips  writes  from  Sien-tien-tsi 

As  for  the  hardships  and  self-denials  England  for  utter  denial  of  self  if  we 

which  I expected  to  some  extent,  they  would  follow  Christ.  May  He  give  us 

do  not  exist  in  this  part  of  China.  1 grace  to  do  it!  Iam  sure  so  many 

use  the  word  “ self-denial  ” in  a par-  more  would  come  to  this  and  other 

ticular  sense  of  course,  as  there  is  need  Heathen  lands  if  they  knew  the  blessed- 
here  just  as  much,  not  more,  than  in  ness  of  the  work. 

Japan. 

The  Revs.  R.  H.  Consterdine  and  H.  G.  Warren  arrived  at  Kobe  on 
December  1st ; Miss  H.  S.  Cockram,  Miss  F.  Fugill,  Miss  M.  A.  McClenaghan, 
and  Miss  A.  P.  Sells  landed  at  Osaka  on  December  13th ; and  Miss  Pasley,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  New  Zealand  C.M.S.  Association,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Mr.  Consterdine  proceeded  to  Matsuye  a fortnight  after  landing. 

North-West  America. 

After  his  consecration . at  Winnipeg,  on  August  6th,  Bishop  Newnham 
returned  to  his  diocese.  En  route  he  spent  two  Sundays  at  Chaplean,  and  held 
two  confirmations  there  for  Europeans  aud  for  Natives.  Eleven  Indians,  whom 
the  Rev.  J.  Sanders  had  prepared,  were  confirmed.  The  Bishop  reached  Moose 
Fort  on  September  9th,  travelling  vid  Missanabie.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Walton, 
of  Fort  George,  occupied  Moose  Fort  during  the  Bishop’s  absence. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Foreign  Missions  after  a Century.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.r 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission , Beirut.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company , New  York  and  Chicago . 

HIS  is  a remarkable  book,  and  most  worthily  initiates  a movement 
which,  if  it  be  imitated  elsewhere,  is  big  with  promise  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  to  Foreign  Missions.  A Students’  Lectureship  on 
Missions  has  been  founded  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered  on  this  foundation 
are  here  presented  to  Christ’s  Church  in  English-speaking  lands.  Dr. 
Dennis  has  brought  great  gifts  and  learning,  as  well  as  missionary  ex- 
perience, to  his  labour,  and  he  has  discharged  it  with  conspicuous  ability. 
It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  the  book  without  reflecting  on  the 
incalculable  influence  in  arousing  the  home  churches  which  would  be  afforded 
if  all  Theological  Colleges  had  their  Missionary  Lecture  Foundations,  and  if 
all  the  lecturers  should  be  men  so  deeply  endued  with  missionary  fervour,  logical 
and  persuasive  power,  and  breadth  and  catholicity  of  spirit  as  is  the  author 
of  this  book.  The  lectures  are  six  in  number.  As  an  example  of  the  lecturer’s 
striking  and  forcible  style,  we  give  the  following : — 

“ Come  with  me  across  the  seas  to  some  of  our  Foreign  Mission  stations,  and 
let  ns  call  at  the  home  of  some  Native  convert,  and  try  through  a personal 
interview  with  him  to  learn  more  of  what  the  privilege  of  missionary  wort  really 
means.  We  will  select  some  elderly,  dignified,  keen,  intelligent,  observant  Native 
gentleman  of  Japan,  or  China,  or  India,  or  Syria,  and  enter  his  home  to  have  a 
friendly  chat  with  him,  and  ask  him  what  he  has  to  say  from  his  own  experience, 
and  out  of  his  own  memory,  which  runs  back  perhaps  for  fifty  years,  of  the  results 
of  missionary  work  in  his  native  country.  He  will  tell  yon  that  blessings  and 
benefits  have  come  to  his  people,  within  his  own  memory,  through  the  foreign 
missionary  work,  which  were  never  dreamed  of  before.  Ply  him  with  questions : 
ask  him  who  gave  him  his  Bible;  go  to  his  library,  and  ask  him  whence  he 
received  his  Christian  literature ; see  who  is  the  editor  of  his  religious  newspaper ; 
ask  him  who  established  schools  and  trained  his  school-teachers  and  prepared  his 
school-books.  Ask  him  who  established  churches  and  trained  his  Native  pastors, 
and  whence  came  those  revivals  of  religion  which  we  read  of  in  these  distant 
lands,  those  strange  and  marvellous  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  to 
win  souls  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  out  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  he  wilt 
tell  yon  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard  that  there  was  a Holy  Ghost  until 
yonr  missionaries  came  there,  and  God  poured  a blessing  upon  their  labours,  and 
these  ‘dry  bones  lived.*  Ask  him  about  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
and  Young  People’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavour,  and  Missionary  Societies 
in  the  Native  Churches;  ask  him  about  Sabbath-schools,  and  International 
Lesson  Papers,  and  Sabbath-school  Libraries,  and  those  songs  set  to  music  so 
familiar  to  you;  ask  him  about  Christian  homes  with  their  family  altars  and 
their  prayerful  training  of  the  children ; ask  him  about  the  new  views  of  the 
position  and  dignity  of  woman  in  the  home  and  in  society ; ask  him  about  these 
changes  so  full  of  light  and  hope  and  inspiration  and  joy  to  so  many  around  him, 
and  whence  came  these  new  and  bright  experiences.  A few  years  ago,  and  this 
Native  convert,  and  all  around  him,  were  living  in  the  environment  of  about  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ignorance  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  Whence  came  this  great  light  so  suddenly  in  his  day  ? He  will 
tell  yon  that  the  missionaries  you  have  sent  there  have  been  the  apostles  of  lijjhfc 
and  knowledge  and  the  messengers  of  Gospel  instruction  to  his  people.  Ask  him, 
if  yon  will,  about  more  secular  matters : about  changes  in  the  government 
methods ; about  the  adoption  of  modern  facilities  and  the  introduction  of  the 
economics  of  modern  civilisation ; of  the  administration  of  law,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce,  and  the  education  of  the  youug.  Ask  him,  as  you  could  do, 
especially  in  such  a land  as  Japan,  about  liberty,  justice,  and  freedom  of  con- 
science ; about  cabinets  and  parliaments,  and  a whole  list  of  brilliant  changes 
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in  the  interests  of  modern  civilisation ; and  if  he  tells  yon  the  real  though  often 
unrecognised,  secret  of  these  latter  days,  he  will  say  that  the  men  and  the 
women  who  have  had  more  to  do,  humanly  speaking,  than  all  others,  with  this 
breaking  of  the  day  in  those  eastern  lands,  are  the  humble  missionaries  whom 
you  have  sent  there  with  the  key  of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  the  love  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  the  message  of  the  Gospel  upon  their  lips,  and  the  destiny  of 
souls  in  their  keeping." 

Again,  what  can  be  more  striking  than  this  1 — though  we  cannot  feel  sure 
that  the  numerical  basis  of  the  picture  is  entirely  reliable  : — 

“ In  the  Almanac  of  the  American  Board  for  1893,  carefully  prepared  statistics 
indicate  the  number  of  communicants  added  last  year  in  the  Foreign  Missions 
under  the  care  of  American  societies  alone  as  over  50,000.  If  we  add  to  these 
those  received  by  the  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we 
shall  have  without  a doubt  50,000  more — in  all,  100,000  converts  in  the  past  year. 
It  is  nearly  2000  per  week.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves,  upon  the  first  Sabbath 
morning  of  1892,  seated  in  the  gallery  of  some  large  American  church  which 
would  seat  a round  thousand  on  the  ground -floor,  and  looking  down,  with  moistened 
eyes  and  swelling  heart,  upon  a reverent  assembly  of  a thousand  souls  literally 
from  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  and  peoples  of  Heathen 
lands,  with  every  specimen  of  strange  physiognomy  and  every  variety  of  curious 
costume,  gathered  together  for  the  first  time,  with  tender  hearts  and  beaming 
faces,  to  partake  of  the  communion  at  our  Lord’s  Table.  Let  us  imagine  our- 
selves duplicating  this  same  experience  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sabbath, 
in  the  same  church,  with  another  and  entirely  different  audience,  of  very  much 
the  same  character,  met  together  for  the  same  purpose,  and  let  us  imagine  our- 
selves thus  engaged  morning  and  afternoon  during  every  Sabbath  of  the  past 
year,  through  winter’s  cold  and  summer’s  heat,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  without 
a single  omission  ; as  we  came  to  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  would  we  believe 
in  Foreign  Missions  or  not  ? If  the  Christian  Church  could  have  one  year  of 
visible  evidence  such  as  this,  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  plead  or  beg  for  the 
support  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  would  seem  like  a veritable  sabbatical  vear  of 
Christian  jubilee,  and  yet  it  would  be  only  the  visible  exemplification  of  sober, 
actual  fact." 

In  the  third  lecture,  on  “ The  Present  Day  Conflicts  of  the  Foreign 
Field,”  the  last  conflict  dealt  with  is  the  conflict  with  “the  Prince  of  Darkness 
and  his  immemorial  ally,  the  fallen  nature  of  man.”  The  author  remarks  : — 

“The  Heathen  the  world  over  are  sinners,  salvable,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
reasonable  basis  of  hope,  in  the  immense  majority  of  instances  as  yet  unsaved. 
They  are  possible  (perhaps  in  many  cases  more  possible  than  we  realise)  but  yet 
not  actual  subjects  of  mercy.  Judged  by  any  standard,  they  cannot  be  admitted 
to  heaven  without  the  atoning  mediation  of  Christ  and  the  spiritual  transforma- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  There  is,  then,  just  as  much  need  of  sending  them  the 
Gospel,  and  just  as  much  propriety  in  giving  it  to  them,  as  to  any  other  class  of 
human  beings.  The  vital  question  for  us  to  discuss  and  decide  is  not  whether 
the  Heathen  will  be  saved  without  the  Gospel,  but  can  they  be  saved  by  it  ? The 
former  question  is  too  mysterious,  too  speculative,  and  too  insoluble  to  be 
decided  by  the  light  either  of  reason  or  revelation.  The  question,  Can  they  be 
saved  by  it  ? is  clear,  practical,  stimulating,  and  hopeful.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
have  settled  the  salvability  of  the  Heathen  as  over  against  the  immensely  pre- 
ponderating danger  of  their  perishing  in  their  sins  without  it.  In  the  presence 
of  the  lurid  glare  and  the  terrific  roar  of  the  flames  in  a burning  building,  we 
never  stop  to  discuss  with  reference  to  those  in  peril  the  question  of  the  pro- 
bability of  their  escape  without  our  help.  We  decide  rather  the  possibility  of 
rescue  with  our  help,  and,  that  cjuestion  once  decided,  we  give  the  help  without 
delay,  and  our  reward  is  the  joy  of  rescue,  and  this  is  the  crowning  joy  of 
Missions." 

The  subject  briefly  touched  upon  in  the  above  quotation  is  more  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  fourth  lecture,  on  ,c  The  Present  Day  Problems  of  Theory 
and  Mission  Work.”  “ A true  theory  of  Missions  involves  correct  ideas  con- 
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cerning  the  motive,  the  object,  the  necessity,  and  the  result  of  Missions.” 
As  regards  the  necessity,  a speculative  difficulty  is  entertained  by  many  in 
reconciling  the  justice  and  love  of  God  with  the  condemnation  of  a Heathen 
soul.  This  difficulty  is  tenderly,  faithfully,  and  modestly  dealt  with,  but  as 
space  forbids  our  quoting  the  writers  argument  in  full,  we  refrain,  through 
fear  of  possible  misconception,  from  extracting  only  a part. 

Reality  versus  Romance  in  South  Central  Africa.  By  James  John- 
ston, M.D.  London : Hodder  and  Stoughton , 1893. 

This  is  an  imposing  volume,  “ got  up  regardless  of  expense,”  with  its  thick 
paper,  broad  margins,  and  fifty  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author.  The  book  has  caused  some  sensation,  owing  to  its  very  plun 
speaking  regarding  the  evils  of  “ British  influence  ” among  the  Natives,  and 
also  regarding  some  of  the  Christian  Missions  in  the  country.  Dr.  Johnston, 
however,  is  no  enemy  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  to  all  appearance  a 
thorough  friend  and  advocate  of  it.  But  he  is  very  severe  upon  a good  deal 
that  is  done  in  South  Central  Africa,  and  also  upon  a good  deal  that  is  said  at 
home,  which  he  regards  as  “ romance  ” and  not  as  reality.  He  praises  above 
all  the  French  Protestant  Mission  under  M.  Coillard,  and  also  speaks  well  of 
the  Scotch  Missions  at  Blantyre  and  on  Lake  Nyassa,  although  he  is  puzzled 
at  the  externals  of  the  Presbyterian  service  at  the  former  place,  “ the  surpliced 
clergyman,  the  processional  white-robed  choir,  intoned  prayers,  turning  to  the 
east  during  the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  tapers  on  the  altar,”  &c.f  &c.  But  he 
is  very  severe  upon  Mr.  Arnot’s  Mission,  and  upon  some  of  the  recent  free- 
lance “ faith  only  ” enterprises.  We  cannot  in  these  pages  enter  into  these 
controversies.  I)r.  Johnston’s  views  in  themselves  appear  sound,  but  when 
he  applies  them  to  actual  men  and  things,  he  does  not  seem  to  us  always 
fair.  As  a narrative  of  African  travel  the  book  is  interesting. 

The  Story  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  By  M.  Geraldine  Guinness. 
Vol.  II.  London  ; Morgan  and  Scott. 

The  first  volume  of  Miss  Guinness’s  delightful  book  was  noticed  in  the 
Intelligencer  in  April  last  year.  That  volume  was  in  effect  the  story  of  the 
faith — often  tried  but  never  disappointed — of  one  man,  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor. 
The  present  volume  is  a record  of  the  truly  wonderful  recompense  vouchsafed 
to  that  faith  by  the  Lord  on  Whom  it  rested,  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
It  opens  in  1873,  when  the  China  Inland  Mission  had  thirty  labourers  in  the 
field,  and  when  an  organisation  at  home  had  just  been  started ; and  it  brings 
us  to  the  present  time,  when  the  Mission  has  550  “members  and  associates,” 
i.e.  missionaries  in  full  connexion,  and  others  working  in  association  with 
them  though  more  or  less  independently, — in  both  cases  including  wives ; and 
when  it  has  branches,  or  rather,  affiliated  Missions,  in  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Finland,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Every  chapter  is  full  of 
interest ; the  history  of  the  Mission,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  narrated  by 
a practised  and  skilful  pen, — or  perhaps  pens , — for  the  author  of  In  the  Far 
East  speaks  in  her  preface  of  her  pages  having  been  brightened  and  enriched 
by  the  co-operation  of  her  sister,  the  editor  of  Regions  Beyond ; above  all, 
throughout,  it  is  God  and  not  man  that  receives  all  the  praise. 

The  China  Inland  Mission  has  been  especially  honoured  by  God  to  do  two 
things.  First,  it  has  planted  missionaries  in  eight  interior  provinces  of  China 
previously  unreached  by  the  Gospel,  besides  having  considerable  Missions  in 
six  other  provinces.  Only  in  four  of  the  whole  eighteen  is  it  unrepresented, 
viz.  Fuh-kien  and  Kwan-tung,  which  are  largely  occupied  by  other  societies, 
and  Hu-nan  and  Kwang  si,  which  have  hitherto  only  had  occasional  visits. 
Secondly,  it  has  had  a leading  share — in  some  respects  the  leading  share — in 
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awakening  the  Christian  public  at  home  to  the  claims,  not  of  China  only,  but 
of  the  Heathen  World  as  a whole,  and,  still  more,  to  the  claims  of  the  Lord 
Himself  upon  the  unreserved  dedication  of  His  servants  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  great  commission.  There  is  not  a Missionary  Society  in  England  which 
is  not  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  brethren  in  this  respect.  To  no 
one  agency,  or  event,  or  influence,  indeed,  can  be  attributed  the  great  mis- 
sionary awakening  of  recent  years.  Many  agencies,  many  events,  many 
influences,  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  result.  But  We  should  un- 
hesitatingly put  in  the  first  and  second  places  the  going  forth  of  the  “ Cam- 
bridge Seven  99  to  China,  and  the  death  of  Bishop  Hannington. 

Jerusalem  Illustrated.  By  G.  Robinson  Lees,  F.R.G.S.  Newcastle-on - 
Tyne  ; Mawson,  Swan , and  Morgan , 1 893. 

The  author  claims  that  the  original  of  this  English  edition  was  the  first 
book  describing  Jerusalem  which  had  been  printed  and  published  in  the 
Holy  City  itself.  The  topography  of  the  city,  its  buildings,  walls,  and  gates,  and 
traditional  sites,  also  its  mixed  population  are  described,  and  numerous  photo- 
graphic illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  volume.  The  book  is 
intended  for  readers  who  have  not  access  to  more  pretentious  volumes,  and 
for  these  readers  a plan  of  Jerusalem  would  have  rendered  the  description 
more  easily  intelligible.  Photographs  are  given  in  an  appendix  of  Sir  Conrad 
Schick's  valuable  models  of  the  ancient  Jewish  temples  and  of  the  Harum  at 
Jerusalem,  with  a translation  of  the  letterpress  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hanauerd. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  given  as  about  57,090,  namely,  9090  Christians, 
8000  Moslems,  and  40,000  Jews.  The  Christians  consist  of  4000  Greek 
Orthodox,  3800  Latin  Catholics  (Roman),  600  Armenians,  400  Protestants 
(including  Jewish  Christians),  100  Greek  Catholics,  100  Coptics,  50  Abyssi- 
nians,  and  40  Syriac.  Of  the  Jews  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the  city  is  that 
of  the  Ashkenayim  from  Germany,  Russia,  Roumania,  and  the  Balkan  States. 
The  only  Native  Jews  are  the  Sephaedim,  or  Spanish-speaking  Jews,  who  are 
the  descendants  of  the  refugees  who  took  refuge  in  Palestine  from  persecution 
in  Spain  during  the  fourteenth  and  succeeding  centuries.  There  are  also 
Persian,  Yeman,  and  Xeirain  Jews. 

Ceylon  in  1893.  By  John  Ferguson.  London:  John  ffaddon  and  Co.9 
1893. 

This  book  is  a fourth  edition,  brought  up  to  date,  of  a work  which  came 
out  first  ten  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Ceylon  in  1883.  No  stronger 
evidence  than  that  such  an  edition  is  called  for  could  be  given  that  its  writer 
is  a trusted,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  a trustworthy,  authority  on  the  subject 
dealt  with.  The  intending  visitor  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  mass  of 
useful  knowledge  which  he  has  compressed  into  his  pages  regarding  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  island,  its  scenes  and  objects  of  interest,  and 
especially  its  agricultural  and  commercial  enterprises.  Statistical  tables  of 
much  interest  to  the  merchant  and  planter  are  provided.  From  one  of  them 
we  learn,  and  it  is  a striking  tribute  to  the  success  of  British  rule,  that  while 
in  a country  about  five-sixths  that  of  Ireland  the  population  has  grown  from 
less  than  one  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  3,098,403  in  1893, 
the  military  force  has  been  diminished  from  6000  to  1150,  and  the  imports 
and  exports  combined  have  increased  from  473,373 1.  to  9,200,000/.  During 
the  same  period  the  area  under  cultivation  has  increased  from  400,000  to 
4,850,000  acres,  265  miles  of  railways  and  1550  of  telegraph-wires  have  been 
constructed,  and  the  letters  carried  in  1893  was  64,000,000.  The  schools  in 
the  island,  which  numbered  170  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  giving 
instruction  to  4500  children,  are  now  2200  in  number,  with  155,000  scholars. 
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There  is  now  about  one  pupil  to  every  twenty  of  the  population ; in  India 
the  proportion  is  about  one  to  every  120.  Mr.  Ferguson  remarks  on  the 
increasing  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquor  ; he  calculates  thatRs.  7,000,000 
are  spent  by  the  people  of  Ceylon  on  arrack  and  other  intoxicants,  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  expended  on  education  by  the  people,  the  Government,  and 
Missions  combined. 

In  a number  of  appendices,  occupying  nearly  300  pages,  papers  and  articles 
which  the  author  has  published  on  different  occasions  within  the  past  few 
years,  including  one  on  “ Christianity  and  Missions  in  Ceylon,”  will  be  found. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  is  provided  with  an  excellent  map 
specially  prepared  for  this  work. 


NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

jjURING  the  year  1893,  the  S.P.G.  Board  of  Examiners  accepted  the 
offers  of  five  clergymen  and  twenty-three  laymen  for  Mission  service. 
Of  these,  thirteen  were  from  St.  Augustine’s  College,  Canterbury,  six 
from  Cambridge,  four  from  Oxford,  and  one  each  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  theological  colleges  at  Dorchester,  Salisbury, 
Warminster,  and  Lincoln.  We  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  draw  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  men  accepted  by  the 
S.P.G.  and  by  the  C.M.S.,  but  since  others  draw  them,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  C.M.S.,  it  is  as  well  to  note  that,  without  disparaging  the  S.P.G.,  the 
C.M.S.  list  could  easily  afford  to  be  put  alongside  of  the  above. 

In  addition  to  clergy  accepted  at  home,  seventy  clergy,  including  sixteen 
Natives,  were  placed  on  the  list  of  the  S.P.G.  abroad — as  we  should  say,  “in  local 
connexion  ’* : thirty-one  were  added  in  Africa,  ten  of  whom  were  Natives. 


The  last  issue  of  Dawn  in  India , the  organ  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society, 
contains,  among  other  valuable  matter,  two  striking  articles.  One  of  these,  on 
the  “ Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  calls  attention  to  the  great  advance  which  the 
study  of  those  books  has  made  in  India  and  elsewhere  through  the  labours  of 
Professor  Max  Muller.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  the  great  majority  of  Indian 
students  have  become  acquainted  with  the  “ Sacred  Books  ’*  not  through  the 
Sanscrit  original,  but  through  the  English  version.  The  article  complains  that 
the  English  version  gives  a false  impression.  “ Professor  Max  Muller,”  it  says, 
“ admits  that  he  left  out  portions  of  the  Books,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
if  he  had  translated  them  as  they  exist  in  the  originals,  he  would  have  been 
•prosecuted  for  publishing  obscene  literature.  But  no  man  would  ask  him  to  publish 
passages  in  these  Sacred  Books  which  were  obscene:  what  is  justly  objected  to 
is,  that  he  leaves  out  much  without  any  indication  that  it  is  left  out.*1  Even  the 
Rig-Veda  is  not  wholly  free  from  these  blemishes,  and  the  Yagur  Yeda  is  omitted 
altogether  from  Max  Muller’s  series.  This  book  is  so  bad  that  “ it  has  been 
declared  by  the  highest  legal  authority  in  Bombay  to  be  a criminal  offence  to 
translate  it  into  any  living  language  in  India.  In  fact,  a translator  and  publisher 
in  the  Punjab  were  fined  for  publishing  a translation  in  Punjabi.** 

The  other  article  refers  to  the  state  of  modern  literature  in  India.  In  each 
province  there  is,  it  appears,  a Book  Department,  the  returns  from  which  are 
issued  aB  a State  paper  every  year  by  the  Indian  Government.  In  the  lists  of 
publications*  issued,  everything  printed,  down  to  the  merest  leaflet,  is  counted. 
On  this  principle  of  enumeration,  some  thousands  of  publications  are  estimated 
to  have  been  sent  forth  during  the  year,  of  which  hardly  a tenth  are  works  of  any 
merit.  “ The  rest,’*  says  the  Native  librarian  and  registrar  for  the  province  of 
Bengal,”  are  keys,  school-books,  missionary  leaflets,  and  street  literature.”  The 
demand  for  literature  of  an  elevated  character  is  very  small.  “Keys  and  cribs 
for  lazy  scholars  are  eagerly  purchased;  political  diatribes  on  the  English 
Government  are  bought  by  disappointed  graduates,  who  have  found  no  lucrative 
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posts  after  passing  the  required  examinations,  or  students  who  have  failed  in 
obtaining  a degree  which  was  only  sought  for  the  sake  of  an  appointment ; 
sensuous  and  lascivious  novels  and  dramas  are  in  great  demand  by  the  masses. 
. . . The  Native  mind  has  been  corrupted  and  polluted  by  filthy  literature, 
especially  the  legends,  stories,  and  ballaas  with  which  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
are  saturated/’  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Society,  in  providing  at  a cheap  rate  books  of  a pure  character,  may  be  blessed  to 
the  remedying  of  this  grievous  state  of  affairs. 


We  have  to  record  the  home-call  of  several  distinguished  missionaries.  Dr. 
Lautr6,  of  the  Missions  Evangdliques  de  Paris,  had  been  for  thirty  years  the 
faithful  and  beloved  physician  and  pastor  of  the  Natives  in  Smithfield,  Basutoland. 

The  Rev.  S.  Mateer,  of  the  L.M.S.,  Trevandrum,  South  India,  who  died  in 
December  last,  had  been  labouring  since  1858  in  Travancore.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  his  works  in  English,  Tamil,  and  Malayalam,  but  still  more  so  by  his 
honourable  title  of  “ Pulayar  Padri,”  the  poor  man’s  missionary,  earned  by  his 
labours  among  the  depressed  classes, — Pulayars,  Kuravars,  and  Hilimen. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hepburn,  who  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  of  malarial 
fever,  was  the  apostle  of  Khama’s  people,  the  Bamangwato.  From  1870  till  1890 
he  laboured  uninterruptedly  at  Shoshong,  and  when  Khama  moved  his  capital 
to  Palachwe  or  Palapye,  he  went  also,  but  retired,  broken  down  in  health,  in  1892. 
Not  only  was  the  conversion  of  the  tribe  largely  dne,  under  God,  to  him,  but  the 
new  Mission  to  Lake  Ngami,  owed  its  origin  to  his  enterprise. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  L.M.S.  was  obliged  to  make  over  its 
Missions  in  Huahine,  Raiatea,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  the  Paris  Missions 
Evang&iques.  The  latter  now  announce  that  the  L.M.S.  has  made  them  a free 
gift  of  all  the  Mission  property  on  those  islands,  charging  only  a small  sum  for 
some  furniture  which  was  the  private  property  of  the  L.M.S.  missionaries.  The 
warmly  expressed  gratitude  of  the  French  Society  is  probably  all  the  more  deeply 
felt  since  it  is  in  great  financial  straits,  and  needs  about  10,0001.  to  prevent  a 
deficit.  Part  of  the  threatened  deficit  is  doe  to  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Society’s  Congo  Mission  at  Talagouga  on  the  River  Ogow£,  and  to  the  damage 
which  that  station  has  suffered  through  the  rising  of  the  river. 


The  L.M.S.  has  a wonderful  old  lady  worker  who  almost  rivals  the  late  Mrs. 
Dorothea  Baker  in  the  length  of  her  service.  Mrs.  Addis  and  her  husband  founded 
the  Coimbatore  Mission  in  1830.  They  laboured  together  till  1861,  and  then  retired 
to  the  hills,  where  the  husband  died  in  1871.  Since  then  Mrs.  Addis  has  lived  at 
Coonoor,  where  she  has  been  full  of  good  works.  She  has  sold  over  10,000/.  worth 
of  goods  sent  from  England  to  aid  various  Missions,  and  has  collected  more  than 
1000Z.  for  the  Bible  Society.  Last  year,  although  she  had  reached  the  great  age 
of  eighty-five  years,  she  travelled  down  to  Coimbatore  to  attend  the  reopening 
and  anniversary  of  the  Tamil  church. 


Indications  of  the  fact  that  these  Notes  are  read  usually  come  in  the  form  of 
their  reproduction,  with  or  without  acknowledgment,  in  other  magazines.  A 
paragraph  in  the  January  number  served  a more  useful  purpose.  It  conveyed  to 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society  the  first  news  of  their  pioneer 
missionaries,  the  Revs.  H.  Buckenham  and  A.  Baldwin,  of  whom,  owing  to  the 
Matabele  War  and  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  Barotse  valley,  no  tidings 
had  been  received  for  many  months.  The  two  missionaries,  with  the  wife  of  the 
former,  arrived  at  the  Zambesi  in  August,  1890.  Their  negotiations  with 
Lewanika  brought  out  all  the  trying  characteristics  of  that  shifty  potentate. 
Sometimes  he  granted  them  permission  to  settle  among  the  Mashikalumbwe, 
who  seem  to  be  under  his  sway;  sometimes  he  actually  ill-treated  them. 
From  March  last,  until  the  notice  appeared  in  the  January  Intelligencer , no  news' 
had  been  received  from  the  missionaries.  The  writer  was  communicated  with, 
and  gave  what  additional  information  he  could.  Since  then  a letter,  dated 
October,  1893,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Buekenham,  speaking  of  his  journey 
to  the  Mashikulumbwe,  among  whom  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  Christmas.  Our 
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paragraph,  therefore,  by  translating  a participle  in  the  French  original  as  “ and 
were  settled/1  in  reality  anticipated  the  facts. 


The  Wtclupe  Missions  deserves  attention  as  being  the  only  distinctively  Evan- 
gelical missionary  society  in  Canada.  Its  report,  presented  at  Wy cliff e College, 
Toronto,  in  October,  has  lately  reached  ns.  It  supports  one  missionary,  the  Rev. 
I.  O.  Stringer,  among  the  Eskimo  of  the  diocese  of  Mackenzie  River,  about  whose 
work  encouraging  letters  have  been  published  in  the  Intelligencer . Another  is  sup- 
ported in  Rupert’s  Land,  where  he  seems  to  work  chiefly  among  the  settlers. 
* 1 Mr.  Sadleir's  district,"  we  read,  “ is  over  60  miles  in  length  and  25  miles  across, 
comprising  1100  square  miles  of  parish."  The  report  calls  him  “our  inde- 
fatigable, consecrated  missionary."  A third  missionary,  in  the  diocese  of  Algoma, 
has  been  doing  similar  work,  but  the  funds  seem  to  be  no  longer  forthcoming  for 
his  maintenance.  The  work  in  Japan  has  been  strengthened  in  a notable  way, 
by  the  addition  of  the  late  secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Hamilton.  It 
is  indeed  a happy  augury  of  the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  Society  that  its  chief 
agent  at  home  should  go  out  to  the  foreign  field.  There  are  now  three  Wy  cliff e 
clergy  in  Japan.  As  we  mentioned  some  months  ago,  the  district  of  Nagoya  has 
been  set  apart  by  Bishop  Bickers teth  as  their  sphere  of  influence.  The  Mission 
has  regular  stations  at  Habashita,  Yoro  In,  Ichinomiya,  and  Toyohashi. 
There  are  now  connected  with  the  Mission  forty-two  converts  and  twenty-eight 
communicants.  In  addition  to  their  regular  stations,  the  missionaries  have 
itinerated  and  have  qualified  as  teachers  of  English,  so  as  to  teach  classes  of 
soldiers  and  thereby  bring  the  Gospel  before  them.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
Missions  were  4278  dols.  (about  850?.;,  and  the  expenditure  only  slightly  exoeeded 
this  amount.  We  notice  that  the  system  of  *'  appropriated  contributions  ” is 
fully  adopted  in  the  Missions’  accounts.  Both  subscriptions  and  expenses  are 
entered  to  the  separate  dioceses.  There  is  no  “ General  Fund,”  but  home 
expenses  are  divided  amongst  the  Missions  in  proportion  to  the  receipts. 


The  A.B.O.F.M.  statistics,  as  presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  were  as 
follows : — 20  Missions,  96  stations,  1128  out-stations ; 183  ordained  missionaries  (10 
of  whom  are  physicians),  12  unordained  male  physicians,  6 other  male  agents,  356 
women  (of  whom  185  are  wives,  and  171  unmarried),  and  6 qualified  doctors,  making 
a total  of  557  American  workers  ; 2738  Native  labourers,  including  219  Native 
pastors ; 41,566  Church  members,  of  whom  3570  were  added  during  the  year. 
48,585  pupils  were  being  taught  in  schools  and  colleges  of  all  grades . The  Native 
contributions  amounted  to  $112,507,  or  about  22,500?.  The  receipts  of  the  year 
were  $679,285  (say  135,8572.),  and  the  expenditure  $768,333.  There  was  a nominal 
balance  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  but  it  ends  with  a deficit  of 
$88,318  (say  17,660?.).  In  previous  months  we  have  noticed  how  the  call  for 
retrenchment  was  crippling  some  of  the  Missions  of  the  Board.  It  now  calls  for 
a “ forward  movement,”  and  aims  at  an  income  of  a million  dollars.  Commercial 
depression,  which  has  been  severely  felt  in  America  in  consequence  of  the 
McKinley  Tariff  and  the  Silver  Acts,  may  have  co-operated  with  the  paralysis 
consequent  upon  internal  dissensions  to  produce  the  deficit.  The  removal  of 
both  may  be  expected  to  cause  it  to  disappear. 

As  if  there  were  not  enough  trouble  for  the  Board  at  home  and  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Missions  in  Micronesia  are  suffering  from  external  oppression. 
Germany  annexed  the  Marshall  Islands  eight  years  ago,  Spain  the  Carolines  two 
years  later,  and  England  the  Gilbert  Islands  *in  1892.  It  was  not  perhaps  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Spain  should  have  maltreated  the  missionaries  and  their 
property  in  Ponape,  but  opposition  from  Germany  must  have  been  wholly 
unexpected.  The  German  Commissioner  at  Jaluij  has  persistently  attacked  the 
Native  churches  and  pastors,  removing  preachers  from  their  people,  forbidding 
or  impounding  Church  contributions,  and  “ openly  encouraging  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  intoxicants  against  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the  authority  of  the 
Native  chiefs."  For  all  this  arbitrary  interference  there  is  as  yet  no  redress. 
The  English  authority  in  the  Gilbert  Islands  “thus  far  seems  to  favour  missionary 
work."  ... 

J.D.M.  . , 
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T is,  of  course,  too  early  to  form  any  trustworthy  estimate  of  the 
Society’ 8 Income  for  the  year.  But  as  we  always  let  onr  friends 
know  when  prospects  are  not  hopeful,  it  is  only  right  to  inform 
them  also  when,  through  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord,  tokens 
are  given  of  His  answering  our  prayers.  The  receipts  for  ten 
months,  up  to  January  31st,  were  24*, 000/.  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year. 
Certain  considerations,  indeed,  qualify  this  apparently  bright  prospect.  In  par- 
ticular, several  of  the  larger  Associations  have  been  doing  their  best  to  send  good 
remittances  on  account  a little  earlier,  which  probably  discounts  the  increase 
by  some  5000/.  And  of  course  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
three-fifths  of  the  total  receipts  usually  come  in  the  last  two  months.  It 
should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  what  increase  seems  to  be  real  is  mainly  duo 
to  Legacies.  There  has  been  one  of  10,000/.  and  of  4000/. ; and  4405/.  has  been 
received  on  account  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Deane  of  Sydney,  estimated 
to  produce  8000/.  ultimately  if  the  securities  realise  their  fair  value.  Receipts 
of  this  sort  are  of  course  no  criterion  of  an  advance  in  what  may  be  called 
Ordinary  Income.  Still,  Mr.  Henry  Wright’s  anticipations  referred  to  in  one 
of  our  paragraphs  last  month  may  be  recalled  in  this  connexion.  If  it  please 
God  to  answer  our  prayers  by  providing  large  benefactions  in  one  year  and 
large  legacies  in  another  year,  the  call  for  thankfulness  is  not  one  whit  less 
loud. 


It  is  now  possible  to  state  the  facts  regarding  the  new  Japan  Bishoprics 
which  are  to  be  supported  by  the  Society.  The  Committee,  according  to 
custom,  were  to  submit  two  names  for  each  see  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, from  each  of  which  two  his  Grace  would  select  one  for  appointment. 
The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  its  proceedings  private 
delegated  the  preliminary  selection  to  a small  confidential  sub-committee, 
with  power  to  present  the  names  to  the  Archbishop.  From  the  two  names 
submitted  for  one  of  the  bishoprics  his  Grace  chose  that  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Evington,  of  the  Society’s  Japan  Mission,  as  our  friends  already  know.  For 
the  other  bishopric  they  nominated  one  who  was  already  a Bishop,  and  this 
being  so  the  Archbishop  did  not  require  two  names.  The  nominee  was  Bishop 
Ingham,  of  Sierra  Leone.  After  eleven  years  of  faithful  labour  in  an  ex- 
hausting climate,  and  amid  peculiar  difficulties,  he  would,  it  was  thought, 
welcome  such  an  offer,  and  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  West  Africa 
might  be  valuable  in  Japan.  However,  he  declined  at  once  to  leave  his 
present  post*  and  those  who  know  all  the  circumstances  of  it  will  honour  him 
much  for  his  decision.  Thereupon  the  sub-committee  again  submitted  the 
names  of  two  men  of  missionary  experience.  The  Archbishop  at  once  chose 
the  younger  of  the  two,  the  Rev.  James  Stone,  of  the  Telugu  Mission.  Mrs. 
Stone  has  for  some  years  been  unable  to  join  her  husband  in  India  (though 
she  laboured  there  several  years  at  first),  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  be 
re-united  in  the  climate  of  Japan ; but  the  doctors  forbad  her  leaving  England, 
and  Mr.  Stone  declined  the  appointment.  Since  then  several  clergymen  have 
been  inquired  about,  and  the  name  of  one  of  them  leaked  out  through  a 
Liverpool  paper  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the  Archbishop.  Ultimately 
two  suitable  men  were  found,  and  duly  nominated.  The  Archbishop  again 
at  once  chose  the . younger  of  the  two,  the  Rev.  Henry  Theodore  Edward 
Barlow,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Barlow  worked  under  Bishop  Bardsley  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he 
was  Principal  of  the  Theological  College  ; and  he  accompanied  the  Bishop 
when  he  wqs  translated  to  Carlisle,  becoming  his  domestic  chaplain  and  then 
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taking  charge  of  the  difficult  and  arduous  parish  of  Workington.  It  is  an 
especial  pleasure  that  the  lot  has  fallen  upon  the  eldest  son  of  one  so  peculiarly 
identified  with  the  Society  as  the  present  Vicar  of  Islington  and  former 
Principal  of  the  C.M.  College ; and  both  father  and  son  view  the  appoint- 
ment as  one  to  definite  missionary  work , and  welcome  it  on  that  ground. 
But  it  is  a disappointment  that  the  medical  authorities  have  deferred  for  a 
couple  of  months  a positive  opinion  regarding  Mr.  Theodore  Barlow’s  physical 
fitness,  so  that  his  acceptance  of  the  bishopric,  and  consequently  his  consecra- 
tion, have  also  to  be  deferred. 

The  consecration  of  Mr.  Evington  and  Mr.  Tugwell  is  now  arranged  for 
Sunday,  March  4 th,  at  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel.  Had  Mr.  Tugwell  arrived  in 
time  for  it  to  take  place  on  February  24th,  it  would  have  been  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 

We  draw  special  attention  to  the  Meetings  to  be  held  at  Exeter  Hall, 
afternoon  and  evening,  on  Friday,  March  9th,  to  bid  Godspeed  to  Bishop 
Tucker  and  the  new  Bishops  for  Western  Equatorial  Africa  and  Japan. 
At  the  Evening  Meeting,  the  body  of  the  Large  Hall  is  to  be  reserved  for  men 
only,  at  the  request  of  the  Lay  Workers’  Union  for  London. 

On  the  preceding  day,  March  8th,  the  usual  Thursday  Prayer-Meeting  is 
to  be  made  special  for  Africa,  and  to  be  held  at  Sion  College  at  4 p.m.  We 
hope  simultaneous  meetings  for  ’prayer  may  be  arranged  by  our  friends  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  sorely  we  need  re- 
inforcements, and  guidance,  in  Equatorial  Africa,  both  Western  and  Eastern. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Ashe’s  retirement  from 
the  Society  ; and  some  of  the  provincial  newspapers,  or  rather  their  London 
correspondents,  in  their  notices  of  it,  have  illustrated  Pope’s  adage  that  “ a 
little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing.”  The  facts  are  these : — The  German 
Government,  through  the  British  Foreign  Office,  complained,  a year  or  two 
ago,  of  certain  action  taken  by  Mr.  Ashe  while  within  German  territory  in 
Africa.  The  Committee,  with  the  material  before  them,  could  not  dispute  a 
number  of  the  statements  made  regarding  it,  and  could  not  feel  that  Mr. 
Ashe’s  action  all  through  was  such  as  they  could  approve ; yet  they  did 
not  concur  in  the  opinion  apparently  formed  of  Mr.  Ashe  by  the  German 
authorities.  The  attitude  of  the  executive  at  home,  however,  as  Mr.  Ashe 
understood  it,  led  him  to  write  to  Bishop  Tucker  resigning  his  connexion  with 
the  Society,  and  in  due  course  he  returned  to  England.  The  result  of  con- 
versations with  him  was  a conviction  that  in  certain  particulars  he  had  been 
misjudged.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  February  6th  accordingly, 
while  minuting  a formal  acceptance  of  Mr.  Ashe’s  resignation  as  tendered 
to  the  Bishop  in  Uganda,  expressed  regret  that  he  had  tendered  it  under  a 
sense  of  injustice,  and  for  the  partial  misunderstanding  in  other  respects,  and 
also  put  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  his  important  services  to  the 
Uganda  Mission.  The  General  Committee  of  February  13th  confirmed  all 
except  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  resignation.  The  sense  of  injustice  under 
which  Mr.  Ashe  had  resigned  seemed  now  in  large  measure  removed ; and 
the  Committee  preferred,  instead  of  recording  an  acceptance  of  a past  resig- 
nation, to  deal  only  with  the  question  of  Mr.  Ashe’s  present  and  future  relation 
to  the  Society.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Bishop,  the  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Ashe  himself,  alike  felt  that  the  way  was  not  now  open  for  his  return  to 
Africa,  and  consequently  his  connexion  with  the  Society  was  closed, — and, 
it  is  trusted,  closed  with  mutual  good  feeling. 

One  ef  our  friends  who  was  for  several  years  an  active  member  of  the 
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Committee,  and  whose  opinion  we  highly*  value,  thinks  that  in  our  article  last 
month  on  the  Boards  of  Missions  we  ought  to  have  made  the  Committee’s 
attitude  towards  them  clearer  by  referring  to  the  action  they  took  in  1881. 
We  gladly  supply  this  omission,  by  giving  a fuller  outline  of  the  history. 

A project  for  a Board  of  Missions  had  been  talked  about  in  Church  circles 
for  some  few  years  prior  to  1881,  but  in  that  year  a scheme  was  formulated, 
and  brought  forward  in  Convocation.  The  C.M.S.  Committee  issued  a 
Memorandum,  strongly  deprecating  the  formation  of  such  a Board,  and  also 
sent  a deputation  to  Archbishop  Tait  on  the  subject.  The  project  did  not 
advance  any  further  until  1 884,  when  a scheme  was  actually  adopted  by  both 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Houses  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury.  There  was 
not  much  difference  in  the  two  schemes  on  paper.  The  principal  points  of 
difference  were  (1)  that,  under  the  old  scheme,  the  lay  members  of  the  Board 
were  to  be  nominated  by  S.P.G-.  and  C.M.S.,  while  under  the  new  one,  as 
neither  society  was  willing  to  nominate,  they  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Archbishop,  and  afterwards  co-opted  by  the  Board  itself  ; 
and  (2)  that  the  new  scheme  provided  that  the  Board  might  undertake  “any 
other  work  ” which  might  be  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Archbishop  or  by  Con- 
vocation. The  C.M.S.  Committee  did  not  now  pass  any  resolution,  nor  take 
any  action.  Three  years  more  elapsed  before  the  Board  actually  came  into 
existence.  In  1887  the  names  of  the  first  Board  were  published,  among 
them  being  that  of  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  who  had  just  been  appointed  President 
of  C.M.S.,  and  those  of  three  or  four  lay  members  of  the  C.M.S.  Committed. 
These,  of  course,  had  accepted  seats  on  their  personal  responsibility.  The 
Committee,  again,  passed  no  resolution,  and  took  no  action.  In  point  of  fact, 
during  twelve  years  (1881  to  1893),  they  took  no  official  notice  either  of  thq 
scheme  for  a Board  or  of  the  Boards  themselves  when  appointed.  Nor, 
indeed,  have  they  now,  except  indirectly  by  the  resolutions  on  the  proposed 
Conference  and  Valedictory  Service  which  we  quoted  last  month. 

When  the  Committee  have  been  so  long  silent,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate 
what  they  might  now  say  if  they  said  anything.  But  their  course  is  not  hard 
to  interpret.  Probably  their  opinion  as  to  the  need,  or  the  desirableness,  of 
a Board  of  Missions,  is  not  different  from  what  it  was  in  1881.  But  the  tacit 
recognition  of  an  accomplished  fact  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  opposition 
to  what  was  still  only  a proposal.  A good  many  Church  movements  have 
taken  place  for  which  Evangelical  Churchmen  saw  no  necessity,  and  which 
they  feared  might  do  mischief ; but  when  proposals  have  become  facts,  they 
have,  while  not  altering  their  opinions,  recognised  the  facts.  They  did  not 
welcome  Diocesan  Conferences,  for  example  ; but  when  in  diocese  after 
diocese,  such  Conferences  were  established,  they  took  an  active  part  in  the 
elections,  and  those  elected  took  an  active  part  in  the  business.  The  C.M.S. 
Committee  have  not  done  anything  like  that.  They  have  simply  kept 
silence.  But  we  suppose  that  a similar  policy  has  guided  the  Evangelical 
Churchmen  who  have  joined  the  Board  of  Missions  either  in  Canterbury  or  in 
York,  or  who  are  now  proposing  to  take  part  in  the  coming  Missionary 
Conference. 

Our  article  last  month  did  not  pretend  to  give  the  details  of  past  history. 
We  wrote  with  the  simple  purpose  of  explaining  the  Committee’s  attitude 
towards  the  proposed  Conference  and  Valedictory  Service. 

A draft  programme  for  the  Missionary  Conference  at  the  end  of  May  has 
already  appeared  in  some  of  the  papers.  We  shall  print  it  when  it  is  in  its 
final  shape.  Meanwhile  we  may  mention  that  among  those  who  have  already 
undertaken  to  read  papers  or  give  addresses  are  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  on 
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the  Missionary's  Vocation ; Archdeacon  Richardson,  on  the  Jews ; the  Rev. 
G-.  Ensor,  on  the  Presentation  of  Christian  Truth  to  the  Heathen ; the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bruce,  on  Problems  in  Mohammedan  States ; the  Rev.  Rowland  Bateman, 
on  the  Baptism  of  Converts  ; the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn,  on  the  Danger  of  Undue 
Introduction  of  Western  Ways  among  Native  Christians  ; the  Rev.  J.  Barton, 
on  Social  and  Spiritual  Perils  of  Missionaries;  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  on  the 
Administration  of  Missions ; &c.  Several  other  C.M.S.  men  have  been 
allotted  to  other  subjects,  but  we  have  not  heard  whether  they  have  accepted 
their  nomination.  We  regret  much  that  our  friend  Dr.  Allan  has  declined 
to  speak  on  our  Relations  with  the  Eastern  Churches.  If  the  Protestant 
view  of  this  burning  question  is,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  inadequately 
represented,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Subjects  Committee. 

There  is  to  be  a Ladies’  Section,  and  some  most  competent  ladies  who  will 
effectively  represent  the  work  of  C.M.S.  and  C.E.Z.M.S.  have  been  invited  to 
contribute  papers.  

Our  friends  are  inquiring  about  the  nature  of  the  proposed  Valedictory 
Service  to  which  it  is  understood  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  going 
to  invite  Church  of  England  missionaries.  No  official  information  on  the 
subject  has  yet  reached  the  Society,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Service  will  probably  be  in  the  afternoon,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  a 
Communion  Service  will  also  take  place  there  in  the  morning  of  either  that  or 
the  following  day.  Of  course  it  will  be  open  to  any  person  to  attend  either, 
neither,  or  both.  If  there  is  to  be  a Communion  Service  at  all,  it  will  be 
much  more  acceptable  to  Evangelical  Churchmen  at  the  Abbey,  where  a simple 
“ use  ” prevails,  than  at  St.  Paul’s.  One  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of 
modem  ritualistic  innovations  is  that  the  Holy  Communion,  which  ought  to 
unite  all  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  love  their  Lord,  divides 
them  more  than  anything  else.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  Evangelicals.  It 
is  not  they  who  bring  in  new  practices.  They  accept  the  Prayer-book  as  it 
stands. 


We  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  very  old  friends  of  the  Society.  Sir 
Harry  Vemey  was  a Vice-President  and  a warm  supporter.  His  annual 
C.M.S.  meeting  at  Middle  Claydon  was  always  ah  interesting  occasion.  The 
Rev.  C.  T.  Jex  Blake,  Rector  of  Lyng,  was  one  of  our  most  valued  fellow- 
workers  in  Norfolk,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  on  the  platform  at 
the  Anniversary.  He  was  a staunch  Evangelical  Churchman,  and  a faithful 
upholder  of  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Society.  He  was  an  Hon.  District 
Secretary  and  an  Hon.  Life  Governor. 


On  January  23rd  the  Committee  accepted  offers  of  service  from  the  Rev. 
Goodenough  Bayly  Hollins,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Curate  of  Christ  Church, Ramsgate,  who 
is  to  go  out  married,  his  future  wife  being  Miss  Smithy  man,  of  Ramsgate ; Miss 
Fanny  Louisa  Ann  Roberts,  of  London  ; and  Miss  Emily  Florence  Turner,  of 
Farsley,  Yorkshire.  Also  on  February  6th  from  Miss  Grace  E.  Mason,  of 
Ipswich.  On  January  23rd  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Tugwell  by  the  C.M. 
Association  of  Victoria  was  reported,  his  location  being  the  Bengal  Mission  ; and 
on  February  6th,  Miss  A.  M.  Denyer,  who  has  been  working  as  an  independent 
honorary  missionary  in  Ceylon,  was  received  into  full  connexion,  and  the 
Allahabad  Corresponding  Committee  were  authorised  to  receive  into  local 
connexion  Miss  E.  H.  Collisson,  sister  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Williamson,  of  the  Gond 
Mission. 

There  is  a particular  class  of  men  that  is  very  little  represented  in  the 
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mission-field.  We  get  a certain  number  of  University  men,  either  ordained 
or  intending  to  take  orders  ; and  one  hopeful  circumstance  just  now  is  that 
there  is  a movement  among  Oxford  undergraduates  similar  to  that  which  has 
given  us  so  many  from  Cambridge.  We  get  medical  men,  and  the  number 
of  them  is  increasing  year  by  year.  We  get  a good  many  offers  from  junior 
clerks,  shopmen,  &c.,  and  such  of  them  as  are  really  promising  the  Society 
takes  and  educates.  But  the  great  class  of  educated  business  or  professional 
men — the  men  who  take  responsible  positions  in  banks  and  offices,  the  junior 
partners  in  mercantile  firms,  the  young  lawyers  and  engineers  and  civil 
servants — how  many  of  this  most  important  class  lay  their  all  on  the  altar  of 
the  Lord,  and  go  forth  in  His  name  ? There  have  been  a few,  but  certainly 
less  in  proportion  than  from  other  classes.  Is  not  this  a matter  worthy  of 
consideration  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  Beresford,  of  Wells,  requests  us  to  acknowledge  a postal  order  for 
IO.  from  “ A Gleaner,”  in  response  to  his  letter  in  last  month’s  Intelligencer. 
Gifts  of  books  have  been  received,  and  duly  acknowledged  by  direct  communication 
with  the  donors. 


Although  we  hope  to  send  the  April  number  of  the  Intelligencer  to  press  as 
early  as  March  21st,  it  will  be  impossible  to  commence  posting  copies  until  Easter 
Tuesday,  March  27th,  owing  to  tne  intervention  of  Good  Friday,  March  23rd,  and 
the  Easter  Holidays.  It  is  the  rule  at  the  G.M.  House  not  to  post  country  letters 
and  packets  on  Saturdays  unless  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  Sunday 
delivery  as  much  as  possible. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  ISLINGTON  MEN. 


THE  Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary  College  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
a correct  list  of  those  former  students  who  have  been  taken  to  rest  at 
their  posts  in  the  Mission  Field.  The  following  names  have  been  collected, 
and  any  corrections  or  additions  will  be  gladly  welcomed : — 


Name . 

Mr.  Fredk.  Gatesman 
Mr.  T.  Jones  . 

Mr.  T.  Heighway  . 
Rev.  C.  Friend 
Rev.  Christian  Kngler 
Mr.  Ed.  Boston 
Rev.  J.  Marsh 
Mr.  J.  Rogers 
Mr.  T.  Bates  . 

Rev.  J.  H.  Knoth  . 

Rev.  T.  H.  Applegate 
Mr.  T.  8.  McArthur 
Rev.  J.  C.  G.  Knorpp 
Mr.  8.  King  . 

Mr.  J.  N.  Williams 
Mr.  H.  R.  Withey  . 
Rev.  E.  Corner 
Mr.  W.  I.  Murphy  . 

Mr.  J.  R.  White 
Mr.  J.  Reynolds  . 
Rev.  C.  F.  Warth  . 
Rev.  J.  J.  MUller  . 
Rev.  J.  G.  Muhlhauser 
Rev.  J.  B.  Dixon  . 
Rev.  A.  Dredge 
Rev.  J.  Johnson 
Rev.  N.  C.  Haastrup 


Died. 

Sierra  Leone 
Jamaica 
Sierra  Leone 
Chnnar,  North  India 
Egypt  . 

Sierra  Leone 
Madras 
West  Afrioa 
Sierra  Leone 
Abyssinia  . 

Madras 

Trinidad 

Benares 

San  Fernando  . 
Trinidad 
Jamaica 
Jamaica 
Sierra  Leone 
Sierra  Leone 
Freetown 
Nasik  . 

Madras 
San  Fernando 
Aurangabad 
Nasik  . 

Cottayam  . 

Kissey 

Q 2 


Date. 

April  23rd,  1827. 
Aug.  19th,  1827. 
Jan.  7th,  1828. 
Jane  12th,  1829. 
Deo.  29th,  1830. 
June  8th,  1830. 
May  24th,  1831. 
May  12  th,  1832. 
Jan.  25th,  1833. 
Aug.  15th,  1833. 
Nov.  9th,  1837. 
April  12th,  1837. 
March  29th,  1838. 
Aug.  25th,  1838. 
May  23rd,  1838. 
Sept.  19th,  183R 
Jan.  11th,  1839. 
May  11th,  1840. 
Feb.  lith,  1840. 
Doc.  27th,  1841. 
Mav  12th,  1842. 
Maroh  18th,  1843. 
May  26th,  1844. 
Jau.  7th,  1846. 
June  3rd,  1846. 
May  24th,  1846. 
Aug.  24th,  1849. 
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Name. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Krauss . 

Died. 

• Chinsurah  (Ind.) 

Date. 

Oot.  14th,  1849. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Clemens 

Kissey 

June  25 tb,  1850. 

Rev.  C.  Greenwood 

Ceylon 

June  21st,  1850. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Muller  . 

Abeokuta  . 

June  16th,  1850. 

Rev.  T.  Jerrom 

Nasik  .... 

May  30th,  1851. 

Rev.  C.  Pfefferle  . 

Rabai  .... 

May  10th,  1851. 

Rev.  J.  Lohrer 

Demerara  . 

Jan.  11th,  1853. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Gerst  . 

Badagry 

Aug.  31st,  1854. 

Rev.  T.  Refer 

Ibadan 

May  28th,  1855. 

Rev.  J.  Beale . 

Lagos  .... 

Dec.  17th,  1856. 

Rev.  C.  Every 

North  Tinnevelly 

Aug.  18th,  1857. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Frey  . 

Sierra  Leone 

April  23rd,  1857. 

Rev.  J.  Milward 

Sierra  Leone 

July  19th,  1859. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Ehemann 

Sierra  Leone 

Jan.  27th,  1860. 

Rev.  P.  P.  Schafiter 

Suviseshapuram  . 

Dec.  15th,  1861. 

Rev.  W.  Soan® 

Multan 

June  8th,  1862. 
March  22nd,  1862. 

Mr.  T.  Wilcoxon  . 

Abeokuta  . 

Rev.  J.  Hawks  worth 

Cochin 

Jan.  23rd,  1863. 

Rev.  G.  Smith 

Fuh-Chow 

Oct.  18th,  1863. 

Rev.  J.  Peefc  . 

Mavelioara,  Travancore 

Aug.  11th,  1865. 

Rev.  E.  Rogers 

Bombay 

July  22nd,  1865. 

Rev.  J.  Stevenson 

Peshawar  . 

Deo.  23rd,  1865. 

Rev.  J.  Taylor 

Zanzibar 

March  8th,  1865. 

Rev.  F.  Wathen  . 

Dalhousie  . 

Nov.  9th,  1865. 

Rev.  G.  Parsons  . 

Colombo 

April  19th,  1866. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Hale  . 

Fairford 

Oct.  7th,  1869. 

Rev.  J.  Thomas 

Mengnanapnram 

March  28th,  1870. 

Rev.  8.  Carter 

Simla  .... 

July  30th,  1871. 

Rev.  J.  Conn  . 

Lingagherry  (Ind.)  . 

Dec.  1st,  1871. 

Rev.  E.  Carter 

Allahabad  . 

Aug.  27th,  1872. 

Rev.  W.  Smith 

Madras 

Aug.  21st,  1874. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Remington 

Kisulutini  . 

April  24th,  1875. 
Sept.  9th,  1877. 

Rev.  H.  Davis 

• 

Hi  ran  pur  . 

Rev.  H.  Baker,  Jnn. 

Madras 

Nov.  13th,  187R 

Rev.  J.  Fnohs 

* 

Benares 

March  29th,  1878. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Schwarz 

• 

Sbaranpur  . 

Aug.  13th,  1878. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Penrose 

Unyamwezi 

Dec.,  1878. 

Rev.  E.  Blackmore 

Jaffna  .... 

Oct.  24th,  1879. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Read 

Ishan,  near  Lagos 
Portage  La  Prairie 

Deo.  12th,  1877. 

Rev.  H.  George 

Aug.  7th,  1881. 

Rev.  H.  Harley 

Madras 

March  25th,  1882. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Lamb  . 

Lagos  .... 

July  1st,  1883. 

Dr.  Percy  Brown  . 

Lokoja 

Deo.  6th,  1884. 

Rev.  C.  Mountford 

Nasik  .... 

June  14  th,  1885. 

Rev.  V.  C.  Sim 

... 

May  11th,  1885. 

Rev.  Chas.  Oakley 

Nuwara  Ellia 

July  18th,  1886. 

Rev.  J.  Allcock 

Kandy 

March  4th,  1888. 

Rev.  J.  Blackburn  . 

Usambiro  . 

March  12th,  1888. 

Rev.  J.  Edmonds  . 

Japan  .... 

July  1st,  1889. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Valentine 

Shaou-Hing 

Aug.  10th,  1889. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Sargent  . 

Palamcottah 

Oct.  11th,  1889. 

Rev.  J.  Brayne 

Lagos  .... 

Sept.  26th,  1890. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn  . 

Usambiro  . 

Nov.  20th,  1890. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Griffith 

Jaffna  .... 

Maroh  13th,  1890. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Stuart . 

Aligarh 

June  19th,  1891. 

Rev.  J.  V.  Dermott 

Nassa  .... 

April  24th,  1892. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Pratley  . 

Kisokwe 

March  16th,  1892. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Daeuble 

Kangra  . 

May  10th,  1893. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hill 

Lagos  .... 

Jan.  5th,  1894. 

Rev.  J.  Vernall 

Lagos  .... 

Jan.  20th,  1894. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Sealey  . 

Warrie,  West  Africa  . 

Jan.  21st,  1894. 

A Memorial  of  these 

is 

to  be  placed  in  the  College  Chapel  by  Old  Students. 

The  Principal  will  bo  glad  to  receive  a small  subscription  from  any  with  whom 

he  may  have  omitted  to  communicate. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

|OME  pregnant  sentences  fell  from  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Webb- 
Peploe  in  his  address  to  the  Association  Secretaries  in  January. 
After  speaking  of  the  missionary  command,  the  promises  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  present  position  of  affairs,  he  proceeded 
to  emphasise  the  danger  of  considering  the  Evangelization  of  the 
World  as  the  work  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  so  losing  sight  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. He  reminded  his  hearers,  and  we  would  pass  the  words  on,  that 
“ all  hangs  upon  individuals.”  There  is  individual  responsibility,  individual 
privilege,  and  individual  possibility,  with  respect  to  Foreign  Missions ; and, 
he  said,  we  all  should  act  as  those  who  realise  that  “ life  and  death  are  hanging 
upon  each  opportunity.”  We  must  go  back  to  the  very  basis  of  missionary 
effort,  and  grasp  the  truth  that  it  is  “ as  the  spiritual  life  of  each  individual 
believer  is  quickened,  deepened,  and  broadened,  that  the  work  of  Missions 
prospers.”  


The  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  Deputations  has  often  been  lamented. 
Comparatively  few  of  our  clerical  supporters  who  are  incumbents,  are  able  them- 
selves to  leave  their  parishes  on  a Sunday,  so  as  to  preach  for  the  Society ; 
but  we  would  venture  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  some  of 
our  friends  occasionally  to  spare  their  curates  for  that  purpose.  We  know  that 
in  these  days  of  multiplied  organisations  and  services,  the  time  of  the  clergy 
is  much  occupied,  but  perhaps  a little  effort  might  result  in  more  help  for  the 
Society  in  this  respect  being  forthcoming.  We  believe  that  benefit  would  accrue 
in  many  directions : the  preacher,  owing  to  the  necessary  study  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  mastering  of  missionary  information,  would  realise  more  vividly 
the  prominent  position  which  the  Evangelization  of  the  World  occupies  in  God’s 
plan,  and  the  solid  and  satisfactory  work  which  is  being  done  ; the  Society 
would  profit  by  the  additional  collections  which  would  thus  be  made  for  its 
funds ; and  the  Association  Secretaries,  who  often  have  to  plod  on  amidst 
much  discouragement,  would  be  cheered  by  this  practical  token  of  true 
sympathy.  


Are  there  not  some  cases  in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  organise  a 
“Missionary  Week,”  although  a Loan  Exhibition  is  rather  too  great  an  under- 
taking! There  is  considerable  advantage  in  a sustained  effort,  and  the 
ordinary  parochial  organisations  can  frequently  be  used  for  gathering  various 
classes  of  the  community  to  listen  to  the  story  of  missionary  work.  As 
an  illustration  we  give  the  chief  part  of  the  programme  of  such  a “mis- 
sionary week  ” which  was  recently  held  at  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone  : — 


Sunday . — Preparatory  sermons  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Monday. — 1.  Women’s  service  in  ohnroh. 

2.  Distribution  of  prizes  to  Sunday  scholars,  and  short  address. 

"—-i  SSjSJSUh,} — •«— 

Wednesday. — Sermons  in  the  morning  and  evening  to  workers  and  commumoants. 
Thursday. — The  children’s  night : magic -lantern  leoture. 

Friday. — Conversazione,  missionary  music,  missionary  curios,  missionary  addresses, 
zenana  figures  and  curios. 

Sunday. — Sermons  both  to  adults  and  ohildren. 


There  are  a large  number  of  parishes  in  which  our  friends  very  kindly  hold 
a Sale  of  Work  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  but  comparatively  few  in  which  any 
arrangement  is  made  for  missionary  information  to  be  given  at  the  time.  There 
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are  two  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done — one,  which  is  always  possible,  is  to 
insert  in  every  parcel  one  of  the  papers  which  the  C.M.S.  supplies  for 
gratuitous  distribution  ; and  the  other,  which  sometimes  is  not  so  feasible,  is 
to  arrange  for  someone  who  is  qualified,  to  give  a series  of  short  addresses, 
each  lasting  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  in  a room  adjoining  that  in  which  the 
Sale  is  held.  It  is  generally  possible  to  persuade  the  friends  who  come  to  buy, 
some  of  whom,  perhaps,  know  very  little  about  missionary  work,  to  stay  and 
listen  to  at  least  one  such  address.  In  some  cases  a few  curios  can  be 
exhibited,  and  explained  by  the  lecturer  during  the  intervals  between  the 
addresses.  

The  C.M.S.  Lay  Worker8,  Union  for  London  has  recently  issued  a most 
exhaustive  and  interesting  report.  It  gives  some  particulars  of  the  work  of 
the  twenty-nine  members  of  the  Union  and  eight  members  of  “associated 
missionary  bands”  now  in  the  C.M.S.  Mission-field,  and  also  makes  mention 
of  nine  other  members  who  are  preparing  for,  and  of  one  who  hopes  shortly  to 
commence,  work  abroad,  and  of  several  past  members  who  are  now  associated 
with  other  societies.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  all  the  helpful  and  valuable 
information  given  in  the  report ; we  can  only  refer  to  the  useful  hints  as 
to  personal  service  at  home,  and  to  the  arrangement  of  tho  names  of  those 
members  who  are  labouring  abroad  under  the  days  on  which  they  should  be 
remembered  in  connexion  with  the  Cycle  of  Prayer. 

The  one  disappointing  matter  is  that  during  last  year — and  that  a year 
in  which  tho  February  Simultaneous  Meetings  were  held  in  London — 
only  one  member  of  the  Union  responded  to  the  call  for  volunteers.  “ Where 
are  the  men  ? ” 

A halfpenny  monthly  paper  in  connexion  with  the  Lay  Workers’  Union 
will  appear  at  the  same  time  as  these  lines.  Its  distinctive  feature  will  be 
the  prominence  given  to  the  mention  of  openings  for  lay  work  in  the 
Mission-field,  and  opportunities  for  it  at  home ; it  will  also,  of  course, 
chronicle  the  doings  of  Missionary  Bands,  <fcc. 

We  purpose  from  time  to  time  to  insert  outlines  of  missionary  sermons  and 
addresses,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  our  friends 
who  are  kind  enough  to  preach  and  speak  for  the  Society.  That  which 
appears  below  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  very  welcome  : — 

Rom.  i.  15, 16. 

I.  The  grounds  of  St.  Paul’s  apparent  reluctance  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Rome. 

1.  The  Character  of  the  Place. 

In  zenith  of  power:  elated  with  pride:  unbridled  licentiousness.  If  any 
place  hopeless,  it  was  Rome.  So  cities  of  India,  China,  Ac. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Message. 

A crucified  Saviour  I The  exclusiveness  of  Christianity.  “Justification 
by  faith  '*  to  the  Jews  a stumbling-block,  &c.  So  now. 

3.  The  Weakness  of  the  Instrument. 

Who  am  I,  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  world  ? So  Dr.  Morrison 
landing  in  China.  Treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  Missions  hopelessly 
undermanned  : illustrate  this. 

II.  The  Considerations  by  which  this  reluctance  was  overcome. 

1.  The  Gospel  is  “ the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  '*  (v.  17)  because  it 

provides  a righteousness,  Ac.  This  found  in  no  other  system  of  religion. 
Quote  Sir  Monier-Williams. 

2.  The  Gospel  is  rendered  by  the  Holy  Ghost  universally  efficacious  : “ to 

every  one,  Ac.” 

This  embraces  every  clime,  colour,  race. 
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This  seen  in  effect  on  Hebrews,  Homans,  Greeks  in  New  Testament, 
and  on  Brahmins,  Confncianists,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans  at  present 
day.  Illustrate. 

III.  Have  you  felt  this  power  P If  so  the  Apostle’s  resolution  will  be  yours 
(v.  15). 

Are  you  “ ready  ” P “ As  much  as  in  me  is,  I am  ready,  Ac.”  Is  this  the 
language  of  your  heart  P Then — 

(a)  Give  your  lifelong  sympathy  to  the  Evangelization  of  the  World. 

(£)  Give  your  self-denying  efforts  for  the  cause. 

(y)  Be  “ ready,*'  if  God  opens  the  way,  yourself  to  “ go ” to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  imbued  with 
the  compassionate  mind  of  Christ,  you  will  with  St.  Paul  declare,  “I  am  ready ; 
for  I am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  T ’*  B.  B-G. 


We  are  glad  to  insert  the  following,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  similar 
letters : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — As  you  invite  letters  on  home  work,  I venture  to  tell  you  what 
we  do  here.  Our  anniversary  is  held  just  before  or  just  after  hay-time,  when  we 
meet  in  a tent  in  the  garden,  or  in  a barn  near. 

“We  have  a public  tea ; one  farmer  sending  milk,  another  ham,  and  so  on ; and 
we  charge  sixpence  each,  some  well-disposed  people  buying  tickets  for  the  aged 
poor  and  the  Sunday  scholars.  The  farmers’  wives  preside  at  the  tea  while  their 
daughters  assist,  the  young  men  make  themselves  useful  before  and  after  the 
meal,  and  the  children  bring  flowers  to  decorate  the  place.  So  we  have  a village 
fete,  and  on  very  favourable  days  we  have  had  nearly  all  the  village  present. 

“ After  tea  there  is  often  a little  sale  of  work  (once  we  had  a missionary  exhibi- 
tion), and  then  comes  the  meeting,  when  we  are  nearly  always  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a missionary  to  speak  to  us.  The  proceeds  amount  to  four  or  five  pounds, 
but  we  think  this  is  not  perhaps  the  only  fruit  of  the  anniversary. 

“ W.  F.  K.” 

The  following  account  of  a “ Servants’  Work  Society  ” has  been  very  kindly 
written  by  a lady.  We  would  earnestly  commend  the  plan  as  worthy  of 
imitation  in  other  parishes,  even  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  work  on 
so  largo  a scale  : — 

“The  real  centre  of  our  ‘Servants*  Work  Society*  is  a Servants*  Working 
Party  held  from  3 to  4.30  p.m.  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month  (except 
August  and  September) ; but  as  there  are  a few  who  like  to  send  contributions 
of  work,  and  yet  cannot  attend  the  meeting,  I include  all  under  the  above 
name. 

“ The  effort  originated  from  the  F.S.M.  of  1887,  when  many  servants  expressed 
their  willingness  to  join  a working  party.  The  rule  is  that  only  useful  articles 
of  clothiug  are  made,  so  we  get  a large  assortment  of  warm  things  suitable  for 
gifts  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  some  children’s  clothes,  quite  as  good  as  are  to  be 
bought  anywhere,  for  several  of  the  servants  are  beautiful  workers.  Once  a 
year  we  have  had  a sale  in  the  church-room,  the  servants  themselves  being  the 
saleswomen.  Only  once  (and  that  was  at  the  first  sale)  have  we  failed  to  realise 
50/.  for  the  C.M.S.,  after  keeping  a few  pounds  in  hand  to  start  the  next  year’s 
work.  The  servants  are  most  eager  about  it,  and  there  is  a great  esprit  de  corps 
amongst  them.  . . . There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  on  the  books.  They 
cannot  all  attend  every  time,  but  if  prevented  they  will  frequently  come  during 
the  month  for  fresh  work.  . . . 

“ At  first  we  had  our  sale  to  ourselves,  but  last  year  there  was  a new  depar- 
ture, and  the  servants  had  a stall  in  the  * Combined  Missionary  Sale.’  . . . 
Every  article  given  out  is  entered  in  a book,  and  marked  off  when  brought 
back.  From  3 to  3.30  or  so  is  occupied  in  giving  out  the  work,  entering 
it,  Ac.,  then  we  have  prayer,  a few  verses  from  the  Word,  and  afterwards 
missionary  news  is  read  to  them,  or  they  are  addressed  by  some  friend. 

“In  July,  when  we  part  for  the  summer,  and  when  many  of  them  expect  me 
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to  give  them  work  for  the  three  months,  we  have  a tea,  and  Mr.. comes 

to  speak  to  them.”  

It  is  scarcely  realised  how  much  may  be  done  by  united  systematic  effort. 
A penny  stamp,  or  its  equivalent,  given  each  day,  does  not  sound  very  much, 
but  we  know  of  one  parish  in  which  47Z.  3$.  10 d.  was  raised  during  the  year 
by  this  means.  One  kind  friend  organised  the  effort,  and  obtained  thirty-one 
subscribers,  and  that  not  in  a very  wealthy  neighbourhood,  but  in  a suburban 
parish,  with  villa  residences.  

We  have  several  times  been  asked  how  one  can  obtain  specimens  of 
the  various  papers  for  gratuitous  distribution  which  are  published  by  the 
Society.  The  answer  is  simple : Write  from  time  to  time  to  the  Lay  Secretary, 
and  ask  for  all  such  that  have  been  issued  since  the  date  of  the  last  applica- 
tion. Specimens  will  always  be  gladly  supplied,  and  larger  numbers 
forwarded  afterwards  when  selection  has  been  made. 

C.  D.  S. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

ON  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  14th,  the  Countess  of  Harrowby  and  Lady 
Kennaway,  on  behalf  of  the  Ladies’  C.M.  Union  for  London,  entertained 
at  Salisbury  Square  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  the  pupils  in  Ladies’ 
Boarding-schools.  The  staircase  and  tea-room  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers  and  evergreens,  while  the  Library  and  Secretaries*  rooms  appeared  as 
parts  of  an  interesting  Exhibition  of  cuiios  from  all  quarters  of  the  mission-field, 
including  zenana  work  in  India.  Various  missionaries  and  their  wives,  and 
ladies  of  the  C.E.Z.S.,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Union,  kindly  waited  in  the 
different  “ courts  ” to  explain  the  objects  exhibited,  and  were  listened  to  with 
great  attention.  The  •*  courts  ” were  as  a rule  regularly  visited  and  full  during 
the  afternoon,  but  once  when  an  East  African  warrior  with  spear  and  shield  made 
his  appearance  in  the  tea-room,  and  was  traced  to  his  “ court  ” at  the  top  of  the 
house,  East  Africa  became  for  the  moment  the  great  attraction. 

Two  short  Missionary  Meetings  were  held,  and  the  large  Committee  Room  was 
crowded  at  both.  The  first  was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  F.  E.  Wigram  and 
E.  A.  Stuart  and  Mrs.  Ball ; the  second  by  the  Revs.  B.  Baring-Gould  and  J.  G. 
Garrett,  Mrs.  Hatt-Noble,  and  Miss  Eva  Warren;  and  the  audiences  were 
thoroughly  attentive  and  interested. 

On  leaving,  each  guest  was  presented  with  a small  packet  containing  selected 
publications  of  the  Society,  and  all  seemed  well  pleased  with  their  afternoon. 

E.  D. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Junior  Clergy  Union  on  February  19th  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Robinson,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone,  the  subject  being 
“ C.M.S.  in  our  Parishes.”  In  the  discussion  following  there  was  a valuable 
interchange  of  views  and  experience  as  regards  methods  which  had  been  tried 
and  principles  which  had  been  found  to  be  valuable. 


The  February  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Union  was  held  on  the  15th,  when  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett,  of  the  Ceylon  Mission,  spoke  on  “ The  Unmeasured  Need  and 
the  Immeasurable  Supply.”  

The  Lay  Workers’  Union  had  a special  meeting  for  Persia  on  January  22nd, 
to  hear  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  who  pleaded  warmly  for  greater  effort 
in  the  Mohammedan  lands  of  Persia  and  Babylonia,  and  for  strengthening  the 
C.M.S.  Mission  at  Baghdad.  The  ordinary  February  meeting  was  held  on  the 
6th,  when  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann  of  Faizabad  gave  an  address  on  “ Earnest 
Laymen  in  the  Mission-field.”  And  on  the  19th  Mr.  E.  Stock  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Missions  in  Bombay,  Punjab,  and  North  India, 
with  lantern  illustrations. 

Simultaneously  with  this  issue  will  appear  the  first  number  of  the  Lay 
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Worker J Monthly  Paper,  which  ought  to  attain  a large  circulation,  specially 
among  lay  workers.  We  have  seen  an  advance  copy,  and  can  recommend 
the  periodical  to  general  support.  It  is  published  under  the  care  of  Honorary 
Editors,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  C.M.S.  House  at  the  low  price  of  one  half- 
penny, or  one  penny,  post  free. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

BISHOP  TUCKER  has  lately  been  paying  a visit  to  the  northern  districts.  On 
February  4th  he  preached  twice  in  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Durham,  of  which 
he  was  Curate  when  called  to  the  African  Bishopric.  On  February  5th  he 
addressed  a large  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Sunderland.  On  February  6th 
he  spoke  at  three  meetings  in  Newcastle.  The  first,  at  noon,  was  one  of  merchants 
in  the  Guildhall,  lent  by  the  Mayor,  the  Vicar  of  Newcastle  presiding.  As  a corre- 
spondent remarks,  it  was  unique  in  its  character.  Some  150  business  men  stood 
very  patiently  (for  there  were  few  seats)  while  the  Bishop  gave  a brief  survey  of 
the  work  in  Uganda  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  In  the  afternoon  an  invitation 
meeting  was  held  iu  the  JesmoDd  Parochial  Hall,  Mr.  Watson- Armstrong  in  the 
chair,  at  which  400  were  present ; among  them  being  twenty-six  clergymen.  In 
the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Church  Insti- 
tute, which  was  filled,  650  being  present.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Martin  presided. 
On  the  afternoon  of  February  7th,BisbopTucker  addressed  the  students  of  Durham 
University,  Archdeacon  Watkins  presiding;  and  in  the  evening  a great  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Durham,  at  which  the  Mayor  occupied  the  chair, 
supported  by  Matthew  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  City,  the  Archdeacons  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  the  Master  of  University  College,  the  Sub-Warden 
of  the  University  of  Durham,  and  other  influentical  clergymen  and  laymen. 
After  Bishop  Tucker  had  spoken,  Archdeacon  Watkins,  when  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks,  said  he  would  like  every  person  in  the  assembly  to  stand  up  and  to 
pledge  themselves  to  sympathy  and  support  for  “ the  Bishop  of  Uganda.”  In 
response  every  person  in  the  ball  stood  up  and  remained  standing  for  some  time. 
On  February  8th  the  Bishop  spoke  at  a meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  Gateshead. 
Proceeding  still  further  north,  he  preached  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  forenoon  of  February  11th  ; in  tbe  afternoon  he  addressed  a congregation  of 
students  in  the  same  church  ; and  in  the  evening  he  preached  in  St.  Mary  s Cathe- 
dral. Next  afternoon  he  spoke  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  C.M.S.  Auxiliary  in 
the  Royal  Hotel,  Bishop  Dowden  presiding  over  a large  gathering;  and  in 
the  evening  delivered  an  address  at  a great  public  meeting  in  the  Free  Assembly 
Hall.  The  Lord  Provost  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by,  among  others,  the 
Rev.  Dean  Montgomery,  Sir  William  Muir,  Principal  of  the  University,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Succoth,  Bart.  Invitations  had  been  issued  without  respect 
to  Church  denomination,  and  the  attendance  was  very  large,  about  2000  being 
present,  who  received  the  Bishop  most  warmly.  After  the  address,  some  of  the 
African  sketches  made  by  the  Bishop  were  shown  by  limelight  and  briefly  described, 
the  lantern  having  been  lent  by  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  Society,  and 
the  exhibiting  carried  out  by  its  students.  Bishop  Tucker  has  since  visited 
Liverpool,  and  addressed  several  meetings,  one  being  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  Palace,  and  another  of  the  Younger  Clergy  Union,  Bishop  Royston,  President, 
in  the  chair.  

The  C.M.S.  Younger  Clergy  Unions  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and 
Wakefield  held  a joint  Conference  at  Bradford  on  February  2nd,  and  discussed 
(1)  the  Needs  of  the  Foreign  Field,  and  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  Missions, 
(2)  Methods  of  Parochial  Organisation.  About  sixty  of  the  clergy  were  present, 
and  an  animated  discussion  took  place.  Mr.  E.  Stock  attended  as  a Deputation, 
and  also  addressed  a public  meeting  in  the  evening. 


A junior  section  of. the  C.M.S.  Norfolk  Union  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  interest  in  missionary  work  among  the  younger  clergy  and 
laymen  of  the  diocese.  The  objects  of  the  section  are,  among  others,  to  give  aid 
in  sermons  and  meetings ; to  give  addresses  to  Sunday-schools  and  working  parties ; 
to  help  iu  organising  the  large  meetings  and  services ; to  assist  the  develop* 
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ment  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  to  aid  in  spreading  the  local  C.M.  Gleaner , and  to  give 
help  in  the  circulation  and  popularising  of  C.M.S.  literature.  For  these  special 
objects  the  section  proposes  to  hold  not  less  than  three  meetings  annually,  one  of 
which  will  be  at  Great  Yarmouth.  All  unbeneficed  clergy  are  eligible  as  members 
on  payment  of  1*.  subscription.  The  first  general  meeting  of  the  section  was 
held  on  January  30th. 

By  invitation  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  the  annual  gathering  of  the  District 
Secretaries  for  Devon  was  held  at  Escot  on  January  29th.  The  Rev.  F.  E. 
Wigram  was  present  and  delivered  an  address,  having  also  preached  one  of  the 
C.M.S.  sermons  on  the  previous  day. 


On  January  30th,  the  Gleaners  of  St.  James’,  Clapham,  Branch,  held  a social 
gathering  to  which  each  member  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  one  or  two  friends. 
The  large  schoolroom,  which  holds  upwards  of  400  people  (and  which  was  quite 
full),  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  the  prettily  arranged  tea-table  looked  very 
inviting.  When  the  guests  arrived  at  seven  o’clock,  they  were  quickly  seated  in 
friendly  groups  round  the  little  tables  scattered  over  the  room,  and  the  lady 
Gleaners,  wearing  distinctive  badges,  waited  on  them.  During  the  social  hour 
two  hymns  were  sung  by  the  choir.  At  eight  o’clock,  when  the  tables  were  re- 
moved and  all  the  guests  seated  as  far  as  possible,  the  Yicar  offered  prayer  and 
spoke  a lew  words  of  welcome,  after  which  a sacred  solo  by  one  of  the  members 
was  followed  by  a stirring  address  from  the  Rev.  R.  Bateman  of  India.  Another 
solo — Miss  Stock’s  beautiful  words,  “ Some  one  shall  go  at  the  Master’s  Word  ” — 
prefaced  a few  practical  remarks  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Snell,  who  urged  upon  the 
Gleaners  the  necessity  of  not  being  idle,  but  pressing  on  to  enter  in  at  the  many 
doors  which  God  is  opening  to  us  on  all  sides.  The  closing  anthem  by  the  choir, 
“ I will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  Hills, ’’  made  all  feel  that  He  whose  work  it  is 
can  alone  give  the  strength  and  grace  to  do  it ; and  thus  ended  a very  happy  and, 
we  trust,  profitable  evening — one  result  being  the  addition  of  several  new  members 
to  the  branch.  G.  H. 


A General  Meeting  of  Gleaners  residing  in  Liverpool  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  1 2th,  and  in  spite  of  very  wet  and  foggy  weather,  the  room  was 
crowded.  Bishop  Royston,  Assistant-Bishop  of  Liverpool,  presided.  The  Rev. 
C.  1).  Snell  was  the  Deputation  from  Salisbury  Square,  and  his  address  was  full 
of  most  valuable  hints  to  Gleaners,  and  impressed  upon  all  present  the  real  need 
of  every  Gleaner  realising  his  or  her  individual  responsibility.  Mr.  Richard 
Dart,  Local  Treasurer  of  C.M.S.,  followed  with  a most  helpful  speech.  Bishop 
Royston,  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Smith,  Association  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Grantley  0. 
Martin,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Gleaners’  Union,  also  spoke. 

G.  C.  M. 

On  January  18th,  a very  interesting  and  highly  appreciated  lecture  was  given 
at  Bedford  in  connexion  with  the  Juvenile  Association  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  T. 
Jackson,  of  Shenley,  a member  of  the  C.M.S.  Junior  Clergy  Union.  The  subject 
was  Uganda,  and  the  lecture  was  illustrated  throughout  by  lime-light  views, 
including  some  of  Bishop  Tucker’s  own  sketches. 


A Special  Service  took  place  at  the  Parish  Church,  Sheffield,  on  January  23rd, 
in  connexion  with  the  Sheffield  Branch  of  the  C.M.S.  Lay  Workers*  Union;  the 
objects  being  to  increase  the  practical  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  among  young  men  and  women,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
Christian  work  at  home.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Yen.  W.  M.  Sinclair, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Archdeacon  Blakeney  conducting  the  service. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  took  for  his  text  St.  Luke  xiv.  2d,  and  alluded  in  a touching 
manner  to  the  death  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa. 

C.  F. 


The  C.M.S.  Anniversary  at  Oxford  on  February  3rd  to  5th  was  most  successful. 
Canon  Christopher’s  Breakfast  (the  eighteenth)  on  Saturday  was,  as  usual, 
largely  attended.  There  were  special  sermons  on  Sunday  morning  and  evening 
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in  seven  churches,  and  meetings  on  Monday,  the  Deputation  being  the  Revs.  Dr. 
Bruce,  of  Persia,  and  A.  Elwin,  of  China. 


Holy  Trinity  Chnrch,  Marylebone,  had  a Missionary  Week  from  January  21st 
— 28th.  On  the  first  day  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Newton,  of  St.  Mark's,  Brighton.  On  Monday  there  was  a 
Women’s  Service  in  church,  and  a Distribution  of  Prizes  to  Sunday  scholars  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.  On  Tuesday,  Temperance  Meetings.  On  Wednesday, 
Church  Services,  with  Bermons  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  of  Jerusalem.  On 
Thursday,  a “ Children's  Night,”  with  Lantern  Lecture.  On  Friday,  a grand 
Conversaz  one  with  exhibition  and  explanation  of  missionary  curios  and 
costumes,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson  ; and  on  Sunday  three  Church 
Services,  and  a Children’s  Service.  x 

Many  important  Anniversary  Services  and  Meetings  have  been  held  through- 
out the  country  since  our  last  issue.  Among  others  were  Eastbourne,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  February  2nd,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Vicar,  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  contributions  from  the  town  this  year  would  exceed  1000/. ; Surbiton, 
Christ  Church,  on  January  21st  and  22nd,  when  Bishop  Tucker  preached  and 
spoke;  Barnstaple,  on  January  30th;  West  Hartlepool,  on  January  29th,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Falconer  in  the  chair;  Christ  Church,  Bristol,  on  January  19th, 
Bishop  Marsden  presiding.  

The  “ power  of  littles  ” is  happily  illustrated  by  the  Report  for  1893  of  the  St. 
George’s,  Sheffield,  Juvenile  Missionary  Association,  which  sets  forth  in  admirable 
detail  the  amounts  collected  by  each  child  in  each  class  in  the  Girls’  and  Boys' 
Sunday-schools,  and  in  the  Congregational  children's  boxes ; the  result  being 
82/.  from  girls,  71/.  from  boys,  23/.  from  Congregational  children,  to  which  is 
added  15/.  of  collections  at  meetings  and  lectures,  making  in  all  191/.  raised  by 
the  Juvenile  Association  during  the  year. 

The  Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  at  Weymouth  on  January  31st  to  February  2nd 
was  highly  successful.  The  local  committee  had  taken  great  pains  to  secure  this 
result,  and  hearty  support  was  received  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
Exhibitiou  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Hall,  which  from  its  size  and  con- 
struction was  most  snitable  for  such  a function.  There  were  six  courts,  exhibit- 
ing curios  from  the  several  mission-fields,  a zenana  court,  a publication  stall, 
and  three  stalls  for  the  usual  sale  of  work.  “ Talks 99  in  the  courts  were  given  by 
missionaries,  and  there  were  missionary  lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  from  time 
to  time  during  the  days.  At  the  opening  ceremony  Colonel  Robert  Williams  of 
Bridehead  presided,  supported  by,  among  others,  Sir  R.  N.  Howard  (Mayor),  the 
Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker,  Bart. ; Rev.  Canon  Stephenson,  and  the  Hon.  Secretaries. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Dorset  were  absent 
attending  Convocation.  On  the  second  day  the  Exhibition  was  opened  by  Mr. 
J.  K.  Wingfield  Digby,  M.P. ; and  on  the  third  by  Sir  Henry  Feto,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Dorset. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  and 
Sale  of  Work  at  Nottingham  in  November  (21st  to  21th)  are  steadily  at  work,  and 
already  considerable  local  interest  has  been  evoked.  The  first  issue  of  the 
General  Statement  tells  of  thorough  organisation.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwell 
is  President,  supported  by  a long  list  of  distinguished  patrons  and  patronesses. 
The  executive  committee  is  large  and  representative ; there  are  six  honorary 
secretaries  with  a local  treasurer,  and  the  organising  secretary  is  Mr.  H.  G. 
Malaher,  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Leaves  Association,  who  nas  successfully 
carried  out  the  principal  similar  exhibitions.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  under- 
taking  will  be  divided  between  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Church  of 
England  Zenana  Society,  and  the  Missionary  Leaves  Association. 

Sales  of  Work  have  been  held  at  St  Michael’s,  Chester  Squire;  Thirst, 
Emsworth,  Calverley,  Olevedon,  Shardlow,  Thorpe  Hunlet,  St  Leonard’s,  an  1 
Bromley,  Kent  (53/.).  
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Committee  of  Correspondence,  January  23 rd,  1894. — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Ladies*  Candidates'Committee,  offers  of  service  were  accepted  from  Miss  Fanny 
L.  A.  Roberts  of  London,  and  Miss  E.  F.  Turner  of  Farsley,  Yorkshire. 

The  Medical  Mission  Auxiliary  Fund  Committee  reported  that  they  would  only 
require  to  draw  on  the  General  Fund  to  the  extent  of  1500/.  for  the  year,  instead 
of  the  sanctioned  amount  of  2500 1. 

The  Secretaries  reported  with  great  regret  that  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn  was  out  of 
health,  and  had  been  advised  by  the  physician  whom  he  had  consulted  to  take 
four  or  five  weeks*  rest  immediately ; and  that  under  the  emergency  they  had 
invited  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens  to  come  in  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Group  I.  tem- 
porarily. 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  in  consequence  of  the  absence  from  the  College 
through  illness  of  the  Principal,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Linton, 
formerly  Tutor  of  the  College,  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  come  and  reside 
there  for  a short  time  and  to  give  such  assistance  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyson,  Vice- 
Principal.  might  require.  The  Committee  approved  of  this  arrangement. 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  three  Missionaries  from  India,  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Roberts,  who  has  been  in  connexion  with  the  Western  India  Mission  since 
1871,  and  has  had  charge  of  the  important  Mission  station  at  Nasik  for  a number 
of  yearspast;  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Western 
India  Mission  since  1867,  and  has  long  been  connected  with  Higher  Educational 
work  in  the  Robert  Money  School,  Bombay  ; and  Mr.  Edwin  Key  worth,  who  has 
been  previously  connected  with  the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  (now 
Christian  Literature  Society)  in  Amritsar,  and  had  in  1885  been  received  into  full 
connexion  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  has  had  charge  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society’s  Anglo- Vernacular  School  in  Palamcottah. 

Each  of  the  three  brethren  gave  interesting  details  of  the  work  in  which  they 
were  respectively  engaged,  Mr.  Roberts  referring  to  the  variety  of  Missionary 
Institutions  (Normal  Schools, Orphanages,  &c.)  and  operations  at  work  in  Nasik; 
and  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Key  wort  h giving  encouraging  instances  of  the  value  of 
the  work  of  Higher  Education. 

The  Committee  also  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  W.  P.  and  Mrs. 
Buncombe,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  who  have  lately  returned  to  England.  The 
Honorary  Clerical  Secretary  spoke  of  the  regret  expressed  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Japan  Mission  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buncombe  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  station  for  a time  when  there  seemed  to  be  evident  tokens  of  bless- 
ing upon  the  work.  Mr.  Buncombe  gave  a most  interesting  and  cheering  account 
of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  Tokushima,  showing  how,  after 
patient  sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  Word,  there  are  now  evident  signs  of  blessed 
ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  He  made  special  mention  of  the  results 
of  the  meetings  held  in  connexion  with  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  Tokushima,  in 
January  of  last  year,  which  had  been  the  means  of  leading  many  amongst  the 
Native  Christians,  who  were  to  some  extent  advanced  in  spiritual  life,  to  fuller 
consecration  to  the  Lord’s  service;  and  had  brought  others,  whose  profession  up 
to  that  time  had  been  little  more  than  nominal,  into  a deeper  and  more  spiritual 
realisation  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  Mr.  J.  McLeod  Hawkins,  proceeding  to  Tinnevelly, 
and  Mrs.  Edmonds,  returning  to  Japan.  The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  were 
read  by  the  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary,  and  they  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Oates,  and  together  with  the  returned  Missionaries  were  commended  in  prayer  to 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  F.  Storer  Clark. 

4 The  Committee  accepted  an  offer  of  service  from  the  Rev.  John  Goodenough 
Bayly  Hollins,  M.A.,  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  Curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Ramsgate.  Mr.  Hollins  was  introduced  to  the  Committee,  and  having  been 
addressed  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Henry  Morris)  he  was  commended  in  prayer  to 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson. 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration  various  letters  received  from  China  re- 
garding the  wearing  of  the  Chinese  dress  by  the  Society’s  Missionaries,  including 
a letter  from  Bishop  Burdon  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Recommendations 
on  the  subject  were  submitted  from  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  the  China 
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Missions,  which,  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Committee  are  supported  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Society’s  Missionaries  in  Fuh-Kien — even  by  those  who  have 
the  decided  preference  for  one  dress  over  the  other — in  allowing  liberty  to  indi- 
vidual Missionaries,  and  also  noted  that  the  wearing  of  the  Chinese  costume  might 
in  some  places,  at  least,  bring  with  it  some  of  the  difficulties  pointed  out  in  a 
Chinese  petition  presented  to  Bishop  Burdon;  but  that,  although  opinion  is 
divided  on  the  subject,  yet  a large  majority  of  those  European  Missionaries  of 
thisand  other  Societies  in  different  parts  of  China  who  have  adopted  Chinese  dress 
(some  of  them  for  many  years)  are  convinced  of  its  expediency.  After  full  dis- 
cussion the  following  Resolution  was  adopted. — “ That  the  Committee  consider 
that  the  Missionaries  should  have  absolute  liberty  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
Chinese  costume,  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  issue  any  instructions  in  the 
matter.” 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  receipt  of  telegrams  from  Lagos,  from  the  Rev. 
H.  Tugwell,  reporting  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Mathias  at  Forcados,  on 
January  17th,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Vernall  at  Lagos,  on  January  20th,  and  of  Miss 
F.  L.  Mansbridge  at  Lagos,  on  January  23rd,  the  last  telegram  having  been 
received  during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  desired  the 
following  Minutes  to  be  recorded 

“(a)  The  Committee  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  removal  of  the  Society’s 
young  and  zealous  missionary,  the  Rev.  Edgar  W.  Mathias,  so  very  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  West  Africa,  and  before  his  arrival  at  the  station  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  He  would  appear  to  have  been  stricken  with  fever  after  leaving  Lagos, 
and  on  Wednesday,  January  17th,  fell  asleep  at  Forcados.  The  Committee  bow 
reverently  to  God’s  holy  will.  Mr.  Mathias  had  been  a valuable  worker  at  home  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  first  at  St.  Paul’s,  Onslow  Square,  under  Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe,  where  he  did  work  for  a short  time  in  the  affiliated  district  attached 
to  that  church,  and  then  at  Cambridge,  whilst  reading  for  his  degree,  where  he 
worked  under  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Dixon,  Yioar  of  St.  Andrew-the-Less,  and  where  for  a 
whole  year  or  more  he  was  enabled  to  win  the  hearts  of  both  old  and  young  by  his 
faithful  labours  in  the  Mission  Church  of  that  parish.  It  is  a touching  fact  that  on 
the  8unday  before  leaving  England,  when  preaching  in  the  mission -room  connected 
with  St.  Paul’s,  Onslow  Square,  he  should  have  chosen  for  his  text  2 Timothy  iv.  6 : 

‘ I am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.’ 

“(6)  The  Committee  have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  by  fever,  at  Lagos, 
on  January  20th,  of  the  Rev.  James  Vernall.  Mr.  Vernall  was  educated  at  the 
Society’s  College  at  Islington,  and  was  selected  from  the  outgoing  students  with  a 
view  to  his  taking  charge  of  the  Training  Institution  at  Lagos,  and  of  the  Theological 
Class  which  it  was  proposed  to  associate  with  it;  and  in  this  department  of  the  work 
he  was  principally  occupied  during  his  more  than  seven  years  of  service.  Mr.  Vernall 
was  a man  of  considerable  ability,  of  a steadfast  purpose,  and  of  a devoted  spirit; 
and  proved  himself  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  to  which  his 
appointment  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  as  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  testified. 
Mr.  Vernall  married  in  October,  1887,  Miss  Eliza  Krus&,  a daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Krusfe,  lately  the  Society’s  Missionary  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  who  had 
herself  been  in  oharge  for  nearly  two  years  of  the  Girls*  Seminary  at  Lagos.  In 
Mr.  Vernall  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  Missionaries,  and  Africa 
one  of  its  truest  friends.  The  Committee  desire  that  an  expression  be  communicated 
to  Mrs.  Vernall  of  their  appreciation  of  her  late  husband’s  services,  and  of  their 
sinoere  sympathy  with  her  in  this  her  sad  bereavement. 

**  (c)  The  Committee  having  heard  with  much  regret  of  the  sad  occurrence  of  a 
fifth  death  in  West  Afrioa,  namely,  that  of  Miss  Mansbridge,  recently  appointed  to 
the  Niger  Mission,  but  for  a time  located  at  the  Lagos  Girls’  Seminary,  desire  that 
an  expression  of  their  oordial  sympathy  be  sent  to  the  relations  of  Miss  Mansbridge. 
Miss  Mansbridge  was  accepted  as  a Missionary  on  April  27th,  1893,  after  a course  of 
training  at  The  Willows,  and  was  one  of  the  party  leaving  for  West  Africa  with 
Bishop  Hill  on  November  22nd,  1893,  and  having  arrived  in  Lagos  on  December  12th, 
died  from  fever  on  January  23rd,  1894.” 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in 
Palestine,  Ceylon,  South  China,  and  Mid  China,  various  arrangements  were 
agreed  to  in  connexion  with  those  Missions. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , February  6th. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ladies'  Candidates  Committee  an  offer  of  service  from  Miss  Grace  E.  Mason  was 
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accepted;  and  Miss  A.  M.  Denyer,  who  has  been  working  in  Ceylon,  was  taken 
into  fnll  connexion  with  the  Society. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Rev.  C,  T.  Wilson,  returning  to  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Steggall,  returning  to  Taveta,  East  Africa.  The  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis ; and  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Steggall  having  replied,  they  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hobson,  and 
by  the  Chairman  (General  Touch),  and  were  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Achesou. 

The  Committee  authorised  the  Allahabad  Corresponding  Committee  to  receive 
into  local  connexion  Miss  E.  H.  Collisson,  sister  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Williamson. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  B.  Hollins  was  located  to  the  Palestine  Mission  ; Miss  E.  F. 
Turner  to  Mid  China;  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Godson  to  Western  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  Secretaries  having  reported  the  receipt  of  a telegram  from  Lagos,  dated 
January  26th,  announcing  the  death  at  Warrie  on  January  21st  of  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Sealey,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

“ The  Committee  have  received  with  the  deepest  sorrow  a telegram  from  the  Rev.  H. 
Tugwell,  announcing  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Sealey. 

M Mr.  Sealey  had  just  completed  his  course  of  training  at  Islington  College,  and 
having  volunteered  for  work  in  Western  Africa,  was  one  of  the  party  of  recruits  for 
the  Niger  who  left  Liverpool  with  Bishop  Hill  on  November  2‘2nd,  1893.  As  in  the 
case  of  others  whose  deaths  have  been  recently  reported,  the  few  days  spent  in  and 
near  Lagos  would  seem  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  as  he  died  of  fever  at  Warrie,  on 
his  way  from  Lagos  to  the  Niger.  His  is  the  sixth  death  reported  in  the  month  of 
January  from  tho  Western  Africa  Missionary  party,  and  makes  the  fifth  gap  in  the 
party  which  sailed  last  year  with  work  upon  the  Niger  before  them. 

*'  The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  relatives 
of  Mr.  Sealey,  and  to  record  their  earnest  prayer  that  God  will  lovingly  comfort 
those  upon  whom  the  sorrow  falls,  and  will  Himself  guide  all  concerned  in  the 
further  conduct  of  the  Niger  Mission,  which  has  suffered  such  severe  losses.” 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  P.  A.  Bennett,  of  the  Niger  Mission. 
Mr.  Bennett  gave  an  interesting  and  cheering  account  of  the  work  in  which  he 
had  shared  among  the  Ibo  people  at  Brass  ana  elsewhere  in  the  Niger  Delta. 

The  Committee  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  R.  Kidd,  of  the 
Yoruba  Mission,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Kidd. 

The  Committee  received  with  much  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Elliott,  who  finds  himself  still  unable,  in  view  of  home  calls,  to  return  at  present 
to  the  Palestine  Mission.  The  Committee  placed  on  record  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  Dr.  Elliott  has  been  permitted  to  render  in  the  Society’s 
North  India  and  Palestine  Missions,  and  their  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
he  might  be  able  to  resume  work  in  connexion  with  the  Society. 

It  was  resolved  to  request  the  S.P.C.K.  to  print  an  edition  of  5000  copies  of 
the  revised  Luganda  Prayer-book  ; also  an  edition  of  parts  of  the  Prayer-book 
in  the  language  of  Taveta  prepared  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Steggall. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in 
Yoruba,  Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Persia,  Bengal, 
North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sindh,  Western  India,  South  India, 
and  Travancore  and  Cochin,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  in  oonnexiou 
with  those  Missions. 

General  Committee , February  13th. — On  the  confirmation  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  on  February  6th,  the  Committee  amended 
certain  Resolutions  regarding  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe.  The  Com- 
mittee expressed  their  regret  that  Mr.  Ashe  Bhould  have  resigned  in  Uganda,  and 
left  the  country  under  a sense  of  injustice,  and  put  on  record  the  result  of 
further  inquiry  into  the  ground  and  extent  of  the  misunderstanding,  the 
particulars  of  which  had  been  furnished  them  by  Mr.  Ashe’s  return.  They 
further  adopted  the  following  Resolution  : — 

“ The  Committee  thankfully  realise  that  the  grounds  of  the  resignation  as  tendered 
by  Mr.  Ashe  are  in  large  measure  removed,  but  since  upon  conference  with  Mr.  Ashe 
it  is  found  that  both  Committee  and  he  realise  that  the  way  is  not  open  for  bis 
return  to  the  Mission-field,  they  desire  in  closing  connexion  with  him  to  wish  him 
every  sucoess  in  whatever  work  at  home  may  lie  before  him,  and  express  their  sense 
of  the  devotion  and  courage  with  which  he  served  in  the  Uganda  Mission  nnder 
some  of  its  most  trying  conditions,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Africans,  and  for  the 
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work  of  the  Lord  among  them,  which  he  manifested  in  his  return  to  and  work  in 
Uganda  on  this  last  occasion.  They  are  convinced  that  the  service  rendered  by  him 
will  not  be  without  abiding  fruit.” 

The  Secretaries  communicated  the  resignation  by  Dr.  Scriven  of  his  seat  on 
the  Medical  Board  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  The  Committee  received  with 
regret  the  intimation  that  Dr.  Scriven  can  no  longer  render  his  valuable  services 
to  the  Society,  and  desire  to  convey  to  him  their  assurance  of  their  warm  appre- 
ciation of  the  constant  services  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the 
last  thirteen  years,  in  connexion  with  this  important  branch  of  the  work. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  and 
the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

41  The  Committee  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal, 
C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  Zanzibar,  and  Commissioner  for 
East  Africa,  and  desire  to  place  npon  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Mission 
in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  has  sustained  by  his  sudden  removal.  They  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness  the  continuance  during  8ir  Gerald  Portal's  tenure  of  office  of  that 
oordiality  which  has  always  characterised  the  relation  between  the  Consulate  and 
the  Mission.  The  patience  and  kind  sympathy  manifested  by  Sir  Gerald  Portal  in 
the  performance  of  the  difficult  and  often  delicate  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  in  Uganda  have  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Bishop 
Tucker,  and  the  brethren  heartily  desire  to  endorse  that  acknowledgment.  The 
Committee  request  the  Secretaries  to  convey  to  Lady  Alice  Portal  and  the  bereaved 
relatives  an  expression  of  their  deep  sorrow  and  heartfelt  sympathy.” 

The  Secretaries  made  a statement  regarding  the  appointment  of  the  second 
additional  Bishopric  for  Japan,  and  stated  that  the  special  Sub-Committee  en- 
trusted with  the  nomination  had  presented  two  names  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  his  Grace  had  nominated  the  Rev.  Henry  Theodore  Edward 
Barlow,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  now  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Curate-in-charge  of  the  parish  of  Workington.  Mr.  Barlow 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  Bishopric,  but  was  at  present  held  back  by  the  Society's 
medical  advisers,  though  they  fully  hoped  that  after  a couple  of  months  they 
would  be  enabled  to  sanction  his  going  out. 

The  Secretaries  communicated  a telegram  from  the  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall, 
stating  that  the  British  Ambassador  at  Teheran  had  notified  it  as  a condition  of 
Missionaries  residing  in  Persia,  that  they  should  not  carry  on  evangelizing  work 
among  Moslems.  The  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Tisdall 
counsel  and  caution,  and  referred  the  matter  for  further  consideration  to  the 
Group  II.  Committee. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRATER. 

Thanksgiving  for  reoent  accessions  to  the  Church  at  Benares  (p.  198),  in  Uganda 
(p.  209),  at  Calcutta  (p.  210),  at  Krishnagar  (p.  210),  at  Santirajpnr  (p.  210),  at  Agra 
(p.  211).  Prayer  for  the  new  converts. 

Prayer  for  West  Africa  : that  many  men  and  women  may  be  constrained  to  offer 
themselves  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  been  called  to  go  up  higher  ; that  a 
double  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  rested  on  the  late  Bishop  may  desoend  upon 
the  Bishop-Designate.  (Pp.  194,  209.) 

Prayer  for  the  Waziri  and  other  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan.  (P.  214.) 

Thanksgiving  for  brighter  financial  prospects.  Continued  prayer  that  the  threatened 
deficit  may  be  averted  (p.  223). 

Prayer  for  the  Bishop-Designate  in  Japan.  (P.  223.) 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ORDINATION. 

Ceylon, — On  Sunday,  December  3lst,  1893,  at  Jaffna,  by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo, 
Messrs.  G.  Daniel,  A.  Matthias,  8.  Morse,  and  C.  T.  Williams,  oateohists  of  the  Jaffna 
Mission,  to  Deacon’s  Orders. 

DKPARTUBB8. 

Palestine. — Mrs.  R.  Sterling  left  London  for  Gaza  on  February  15th,  1894. 

South  India. — Mr.  J.  McLeod  Hawkins  left  Brindisi  for  Tinnevelly  on  February  4th. 
Japan. — Mrs.  Edmonds  left  London  for  Osaka  on  January  26th. 
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ARRIVALS. 

Niger. — Mr.  H.  Proctor  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Onitsha  (after  staying  for  a time 
at  Grand  Canary)  on  February  4th. — Miss  L.  M.  Maxwell  left  Lagos  on  January  13th, 
and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  February  6th. 

South  China. — The  Key.  LI.  Lloyd  left  Hong  Kong  on  Deoember  31st,  1893,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  February  5th,  1894. 

Japan . — Miss  S.  J.  Thompson  left  Kobe  on  October  30th,  1893,  and  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  December  17th. — The  Rev.  H.  Evington  left  Japan  on  January  2nd,  1894, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  February  9th. 

BIRTH8. 

Y.gypt. — On  January  15th,  at  Sandown,  the  wife  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Packer,  of  a 
daughter. 

North-  West  Provinces  of  India. — On  January  4th,  at  St.  John's  College,  Agra,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hay thornth waite,  of  a son. — On  January  lOih,  at  Aligarh,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Bowlby,  of  a daughter. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — On  November  7th,  at  Peshawar,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Thwaites, 
of  a daughter  (Helen  Margaret). — On  November  13th,  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  F.  Papprill,  of  a son  (Herbert  Frank). 

Western  India.-On  January  2nd,  at  Poona,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Thorne,  of 
a daughter. 

South  India . — On  November  18tb,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Carr,  of  a son  (Neil 
Edmund). 

Japan. — On  October  16th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Pole,  of  a daughter 
(Constance  Muriel). 

DEATHS. 

Yoruba. — On  January  26th,  1894,  at  Lagos,  the  infant  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Farrow. 

Niger. — On  January  21st,  at  Warrie,  the  Rev.  A E.  Sealey. — On  January  23rd,  at 
Lagos,  Miss  F.  L.  Mans  bridge. 

Western  India. — On  January  16th,  at  Poona,  the  Rev.  Appaji  Bapuji  (Native). 

On  February  11th,  at  Exeter,  Elisabeth  Maude,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Williamson, 
Association  Secretary  for  the  South-Western  District,  aged  31  years. 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES . 

The  following  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : — 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Letters  of  Missionaries  for  1893 — 4.  Part  I. 
containing  letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Egypt,  Bengal, 
North-West  Provinces  of  India,  and  Punjab  and  Sindh  Missions.  Price  3d.,  post  free. 
Other  parts  to  follow. 

An  H our  with  the  Children  (Second  Edition). — A pamphlet  for  the  Sowers* 
Band,  containing  hints  and  suggestions  and  a list  of  Bands.  Price  2d.,  post  free. 

The  “ Quarterly  Review"  on  Missions. — Extracts  from  a remarkable  artiole 
on  Missions  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1894.  For  free  distribution. 

The  Medical  Mission  Quarterly  (No.  V.)  for  January,  1894. — Containing 
letters  from  several  Medical  Missionaries,  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Linen  Rag 
Society,  Ac.  Free. 

An  Altar  to  Pity. — A plea  for  more  men  (and  women)  for  Medioal  work,  and 
more  money  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  purchase  of  drugs,  Ac.  Free. 

Wanted. — A Talk  with  Girls  at  Sohool,  encouraging  them  to  cultivate  their 
talents,  and  consecrate  them  to  God's  service  in  the  Mission  Field.  Free. 

A Tiny  Letter  for  Tiny  People. — A letter  specially  written  for  the  little  folks 
by  Miss  Emily  Symons.  Free. 

Under  the  title  of  the  West  African  Mission  Field,  an  attractive  and  carefully 
compiled  pamphlet  has  been  published,  which  will  be  found  specially  useful  at  this 
time  by  all  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa.  It  consists 
of  an  Address  to  Young  Men,  delivered  by  the  late  Bishop  Hill  shortly  before  his 
departure  to  his  diocese,  and  a short  account  of  the  Past  History  and  Present  Condi- 
tion of  the  Western  Sudan.  A portrait  of  the  Bishop  and  a Map  of  the  district  is 
included.  We  cordially  recommend  our  friends  to  read  this  publication,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Book  Room  of  the  C.M.  House,  price  threepence,  post  free. 

The  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready.  Copies  will  gladly  be  supplied  for  distribution 
on  application.  

Orders  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.” 
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MOHAMMEDANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

A REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

HN  the  February  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Professor 
Max  Muller  propounds  two  questions  to  be  answered  by 
Christian  readers : (1)  Is  the  Mohammedan's  religion 
false  and  ours  true?  (2)  Should  we  pray  for  Turks 
(Moslems),  Jews,  infidels,  and  heretics?  His  thesis  is 
plainly  this,  that  inasmuch  as  the  religion  of  Mohammedans  is  quite 
as  true  as  Christianity,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  Christians  should 
pray  for  them  ; and  he  endeavours  to  prove  it  by  the  following  state- 
ments of  what  he  considers  to  be  facts : — 

I.  The  conscience  of  a Turk  is  quite  as  enlightened  as  that  of  a 
Christian — “He  has  the  same  idea  of  right  and  wrong  as  a Christian 
has” 

A stream  of  water  cannot  rise  above  its  source,  nor  the  disciple 
excel  his  master  in  purity  of  life  and  morals,  especially  when  the 
disciple  regards  the  master  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  as 
one  inspired  by  God  to  be  the  seal  of  all  those  who  preceded  him. 
For  though  the  Professor  makes  the  astounding  assertion  that  Mo- 
hammed considered  himself  to  be  the  last,  but  not  the  greatest,  of  the 
prophets,  every  orthodox  Moslem  regards  " The  Prophet " as  not  only 
the  last,  but  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  all  the  prophets. 
It  is  the  universal  belief  of  all  the  Ulema  that  the  Kor&n  is  the  most 
perfect  revelation  of  God's  will  to  man,  that  it  contains  all  things 
necessary  for  life  and  godliness,  and  that  it  has  abrogated  all  the  former 
Scriptures,  so  that  a Moslem  is  under  no  obligation  to  read  any  of 
the  writings  of  the  older  prophets ; that  it  contains  a standard  of 
morality  higher  than  any  other,  and  that " The  Prophet " is  the  most 
perfect  example  to  be  imitated  by  all. 

The  Professor  contradicts  his  own  statement  that  the  conscience  of 
a Turk  is  as  enlightened  as  that  of  a Christian,  when  he  tells  us  farther 
on  that  his  Mohammedan  friends  could  not  gainsay  his  assertion  that 
“ the  high  ideal  of  human  life  as  realised  in  Christ  was  attained  to 
by  no  other  prophet."  The  Christian  conscience  is  the  idea  of  right 
and  wrong  formed  in  him  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  setting  before  his 
eyes  the  high  ideal  of  human  life  as  realised  in  Christ  and  taught  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  Moslem  conscience  is  the  idea  of  right 
and  wrong  formed  in  his  mind  by  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  the  life 
of  Mohammed. 

II.  The  Turk  “ has  a,  strict  regard  for  truth  ” In  other  words,  the 
Mohammedan  is  as  truthful  as  the  Christian,  the  Turk  or  Persian  as 
truthful  as  the  Englishman.  “ Credat  Judaeus  Apelles,  non  ego.” 
Mr.  A.,  H.B.M.’s  Representative  at  Teheran,  lived  on  terms  of 
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friendship  with  a Persian  prince.  On  one  occasion  the  prince,  haying 
dined  the  previous  night  with  Mr.  A.,  was  surprised  by  a morning 
visit  from  a friend  of  the  latter,  who  told  him  that  the  Englishman 
challenged  him  to  fight  a duel.  The  prince  asked  what  he  meant,  and 
having  learned  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of  the  word  duel, 
exclaimed,  “ Is  Mr.  A.  mad?”  The  friend  said,  t:  No ; you  insulted 
Mr.  A.  last  night.”  Prince  : “ How  did  I insult  him  ? ” Friend  : “ You 
called  him  a liar ! ” Prince:  “ You  call  that  an  insult ! We  call  each 
other  liars  every  day  of  our  lives.” 

Dr.  C.  J.  Wills,  after  a sojourn  of  many  years  in  a Mohammedan 
land,  gives  his  opinion  in  his  book,  Persia  as  It  Is,  when,  speaking  of 
the  friendship  between  Englishmen  and  Persians,  he  says,  “ These 
Oriental  friends  always  confess  that  what  originally  attracted  them  to 
their  new  ally  is  the  strange  fact  that  an  Englishman  does  not  lie.  In 
Persia,  the  great  hotbed  of  lies  and  intrigues,  a man  who  does  not  lie 
is  indeed  a phenomenon  ! ” 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  so  notorious  to  every  one  who  has  made  any 
lengthened  sojourn  amongst  Mohammedans,  that  it  is  surely  quite 
unnecessary  to  refute  the  statement  at  length. 

III.  The  Professor  maintains  that  Mohammedans  have  as  much 
mutual  confidence  in  one  another  as  we  have.  Has  any  European  ever 
lived  for  any  time  in  Moslem  lands,  who  could  subscribe  to  this  state- 
ment ? We  trow  not. 

IV.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Mohammedans  not  only  equal 
Christians  in  holding  as  high  a standard  of  morality,  in  having  as 
strict  regard  for  truth,  and  as  much  confidence  in  one  another  as  we 
have,  but  still  more  that  they  excel  Christians  in  two  most  important 
virtues,  viz.  sobriety  and  purity.  In  fact  we  are  informed  that  a com- 
parison between  the  state  of  Moslem  cities  and  our  own,  proves  that 
tf  the  religion  of  Mohammed  can  cure  those  two  cancers  that  are  eating 
into  the  flesh  of  our  modern  society,  viz,,  drunkenness  and  immorality  ” 
And  the  Professor  regrets  that  our  religion  and  clergy  have  not  exer- 
cised the  same  salutary  influence  on  the  people  as  the  Koran  and  the 
Ulemas  do ! 

And  first  as  to  sobriety.  “ The  upper  classes  are  not  total  abstainers , 
but  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  free  and  sober .”  Now  what  is  the 
real  state  of  the  case  ? The  New  Testament  leaves  all  men  free  to 
drink  wine  in  moderation,  but  it  leaves  no  man  free  to  drink  to 
excess,  and  classes  drunkenness  among  the  most  deadly  sins.  The 
Koran  leaves  no  man  free  to  taste  wine.  Wine  and  pork  are  equally 
unclean  to  it.  A drinker  of  wine  and  an  eater  of  swine’s  flesh  are 
equally  an  abomination  to  the  God  of  the  Koran.  It  is  not  drinking 
to  excess  that  is  forbidden  by  Mohammed,  but  touching  the  unclean 
thing.  The  upper  classes  are  not  only  not  total  abstainers,  but  as  a 
rule  they  drink  to  excess.  They  are  free  not  by  the  laws  of  God,  but 
because  they  are  too  powerful  to  be  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law. 
The  Arab  has  a saying  and  a true  one — “ Man  longs  for  the  forbidden 
thing.”  The  middle  and  lower  classes  are  not  free , and  therefore  they 
are  sober  because  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  writer  has  known  a 
poor  man  sentenced  by  a magistrate  to  have  his  ear  nailed  to  a post  in 
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the  bazaar,  and  to  endure  the  torture  for  hours,  for  no  other  crime 
than  having  wine  in  his  house,  whereas  the  same  magistrate  was 
drunk  every  night  of  his  life.  Give  me  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel, 
though  it  be  never  so  abused,  in  preference  to  the  slavery  of  the 
Koran,  which  is  the  root  of  endless  hypocrisy  and  injustice. 

Secondly.  The  most  marvellous  of  all  statements : Mohammed  by 
his  example,  the  Koran  by  its  teaching,  and  the  Ulemas  by  their 
precepts,  have  cured  that  other  cancer  which  is  eating  into  the  flesh  of 
our  modem  society,  viz.,  immorality,  whereas  Jesus  Christ,  the  Gospel, 
and  the  clergy,  have  failed  to  do  so. 

As  to  Mohammed  himself.  “ From  one  point  0/  view  we  may  regard 
Mohammed  as  a sensualist , for  he  sanctioned  polygamy , and  allowed 
himself  a larger  number  of  wives  and  {female ) slaves  than  to  his 
followers.”  It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  Mohammed  allowed  himself 
a larger  number  of  slaves  than  his  followers,  for  he  indulged  in 
only  a very  small  number  of  concubines  or  female  slaves,  whereas  he 
allowed  his  followers  an  unlimited  number  of  them.  It  is  true  that  he 
allowed  himself  a greater  number  of  wives,  and  perhaps  this  is  one 
reason  why  he  needed  fewer  concubines  than  they.  The  words  of  the 
Koran  are  as  follows  : “ Marry  what  seems  good  to  you  of  women,  two 
or  three  or  four,  and  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  be  equitable  (i.e.  treat 
all  four  with  perfect  equality),  then  only  one,  or  what  your  right  hand 
possesses  ” (i.e.  as  many  female  slaves  as  you  can  become  possessed 
of). 

The  Mohammedans  of  the  present  day,  however,  are  in  the  Professor’s 
opinion  less  sensual  than  the  Prophet.  " The  Mohammedans , however , 
take  a different  view.  They  admire  him  {Mohammed)  for  having 
remained  twenty-five  years  faithful  to  one  wife  ; a wife  a good  deal  older 
than  himself.” 

There  are  two  causes  which  may  compel  a Mohammedan  to  remain 
a monogamist.  Poverty  compels  the  majority  of  them  to  rest  satisfied 
with  one  wife,  and  there  is  another  equally  potent  reason  in  many 
cases.  A woman  may  have  a stronger  mind  than  her  husband,  and 
when  there  is  added  to  a strong  mind  a goodly  portion  of  this  world’s 
goods,  it  would  be  of  little  use  for  the  poor  husband  to  think  of 
bringing  a second  wife  into  his  harem.  This  latter  was  the  case  with 
Mohammed : he  was  poor,  and  Khadija  was  rich : Khadija  had 
certainly  the  stronger  mind  of  the  two,  and  he  owed  all  his  success  to 
her.  An  Afghan  woman  once  asked  the  writer,  “ Can  a Christian 
only  marry  one  wife  ? ” and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she 
replied,  u Oh,  how  good,  Sahib  ! I can  tell  you  when  there  are  two 
wives  in  a house  there  is  a fire  burning  in  it ! ” 

The  true  reason  why  Mohammed  remained  a monogamist  so  long 
was  plainly  not  his  personal  continence,  but  his  dread  of  Khadija. 
This  is  no  empty  surmise,  but  a necessary  conclusion  from  facts.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age  and  she  sixty-five  when  she  died  in  a.h.  9 ; and 
two  months  after  Khadija  had  closed  her  eyes,  Mohammed  was 
married  to  the  attractive  widow  Sewda,  and  betrothed  to  Ayesha,  the 
daughter  of  his  friend  Abu  Bekr,  who  was  then  only  a girl  of  six 
years  old,  and  who  actually  became  his  wife  three  years  later.  Ayesha 
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herself  relates  how  her  mother  reared  her  during  those  three  years, 
that  she  might  be  a helpmeet  for  the  Prophet 

€i  When  I was  betrothed  to  the  Prophet  my  mother  endeavoured  to 
make  me  fat : and  she  found  that  with  me  nothing  succeeded  so  well 
as  gourds  and  fresh  dates.  Eating  well  of  them  I became  round.” 

The  Professor's  Turkish  friends  were  evidently  of  opinion  that  they 
could  impose  upon  his  gullibility  to  any  extent,  for  " they  consider 
his  (Mohammed's)  marrying  other  wives  as  an  act  of  benevolence  in 
granting  them  his  protection,  while  others  were  averse  from  marrying 
orphan  women,”  and  " Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  polygamy,  he  simply 
tolerated  it.” 

His  fourth  wife  was  Hafza,  the  daughter  of  Omar,  who  succeeded 
Abu  Bekr  as  second  Caliph.  The  fifth  was  Zeinab,  who  had  been 
married  to  three  husbands  before  the  Prophet  added  her  to  his  harem. 
Mohammed  married  three  of  these  and  was  betrothed  to  the  fourth 
within  a year  after  Khadija’s  death.  The  sixth,  Hind  or  Om  Selma, 
was  a widow,  the  mother  of  four  children.  The  seventh  was  Zeinab, 
the  wife  of  his  adopted  son  Zeid.  The  story  of  the  Prophet  and 
Zeinab  resembles  that  of  David  and  the  wife  of  Uriah,  with  the 
important  difference  that  Mohammed  got  a special  revelation  from 
God  that  what  he  had  done  was  by  Divine  appointment.  The  eighth 
and  ninth  were  also  widows.  The  story  of  the  tenth , Safia  the  Jewess, 
is  a sad  tale  indeed.  The  Prophet  presided  in  person  at  the  massacre 
of  some  hundreds  of  Jews  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  his 
clemency  at  Kheibar.  Saha's  husband,  Kinana,  having  been  accused 
of  concealing  part  of  his  treasure,  was  cruelly  tortured  to  death,  and 
she  was  taken  captive  along  with  some  other  Jewish  females. 
According  to  the  rules  of  Arab  warfare  such  captives  might  not  be 
married  till  after  the  expiration  of  three  months,  but  the  Prophet 
actually  added  her  to  the  number  of  his  wives  almost  within  sight  of 
the  place  where  her  husband  and  friends  had  been  slaughtered  only  a 
few  days  before.  Abu  Ayftb  with  drawn  sword  circumambulated  the 
tent  where  they  spent  the  first  night  together,  and  when  asked  by 
Mohammed  in  the  morning  why  he  had  done  so,  he  replied,  “ I felt 
anxious  for  thee  on  account  of  this  woman,  whose  father,  husband, 
and  relatives  thou  hast  caused  to  be  slain,  and  who  herself  has  been 
an  unbeliever  till  quite  lately.” 

The  eleventh  was  Meimuna  Bint  el  Harith,  who  had  been  twice 
married  before  the  Prophet  took  her  to  wife.  The  wives  above-men- 
tioned are  the  eleven  favoured  ladies  mentioned  by  all  the  Arab 
biographers  of  Mohammed.  Besides  these  there  are  thirty  other 
ladies,  with  some  of  whom  a that  Excellency  *'  contracted  a marriage 
without  consummating  it,  while  others  he  asked  in  marriage  but  the 
engagement  was  not  carried  out.  All  these  matrimonial  alliances  took 
place  between  the  date  of  Khadija’s  death  (the  Prophet's  fiftieth  year) 
and  the  date  of  his  own  death  when  he  was  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
In  addition  to  these  his  lawful  (?)  wives,  the  biographers  mention  four 
captive  slaves  whom  the  Prophet  kept  as  concubines.  One  of  these 
deserves  notice.  The  Governor  of  Alexandria  having  ascertained  the 
Prophet’s  fancies,  or  as  the  Turkish  friends  of  the  Professor  would 
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have  him  understand,  his  pity  for  orphan  girls , sent  him  a present  of 
two  beautiful  slave-girls.  One  of  the  latter,  a baptized  Christian  Copt, 
Mary  by  name,  became  so  great  a favourite  with  Mohammed,  that 
though  only  a concubine  she  was  envied  by  some  of  his  wives.  She 
was  the  mother  of  his  only  son,  Ibrahim,  who  died  in  infancy. 

V.  Again,  the  Professor  says,  “No  breach  of  the  law  as  then 
existing  can  be  laid  to  his  (Mohammed’s)  charge  during  a long  life , in 
which  he  made  open  war  against  the  most  cherished  errors  and  prejudices 
of  his  compatriots and  “ he  devoted  his  life  to  the  came  of  truth  and 
right  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures ’’ 

To  what  law  does  the  Professor  allude  ? During  these  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  there  were  three  laws  to  which  we  might  have 
expected  that  Mohammed  would  have  endeavoured  to  conform  his 
conduct : — 

(a)  The  Law  of  the  New  Testament . He  acknowledged  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets  before  his  own  time, 
and  the  Gospel  as  the  Word  of  God.  That  he  fell  immensely  short  of 
the  high  moral  standard  of  the  Gospel  and  " the  high  ideal  of  human 
life  as  realised  in  Christ  and  by  no  other  prophet,”  there  is  no 
denying. 

(b)  The  Law  of  the  Arabs , among  whom  Mohammed  was  born  and 

grew  up  to  manhood.  There  is  no  race  whose  tribal  characteristics 
and  customs  have  been  so  stereotyped  for  thousands  of  years  as  the 
Arabs.  The  writer  has  often  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  well- 
known  hospitality  of  Arabs  in  their  tents,  and  he  believes  that  no  one 
can  come  across  the  path  of  the  Arab,  either  in  Asia  or  Africa,  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  wonderful  resemblance  between  their 
characteristics  in  the  present  day  and  the  description  of  their  fore- 
father Ishmael  in  the  Book  of  Genesis:  “He  shall  be  a man 

like  the  wild  ass  (Heb.),  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  hand  against  him.”  The  Arabs  of  Mohammed’s  time  were 
idolaters  by  religion,  and  brigands  and  slave-drivers  by  profession. 
Like  other  brigand  tribes,  they  had  their  code  of  honour,  to  which 
they  scrupulously  and  religiously  adhered.  In  the  matter  of  religion 
alone  Mohammed  “ made  open  war  against  the  most  cherished  errors 
and  prejudices  of  his  compatriots.”  He  broke  their  idols  iu  pieces 
and  substituted  the  worship  of  Allah  for  that  of  A1  Lat,  A1  Uzza, 
Manat,  and  the  360  idols  in  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  and  for  this  he  is 
deserving  of  all  praise.  To  an  Arab  chieftain  it  was  no  disgrace  to  lie 
iu  wait  for  the  travelling  companies  of  merchants  who  crossed  their 
desert  wastes,  slay  the  men,  carry  off  their  women  into  captivity,  and 
either  keep  them  as  concubines  for  himself  and  his  followers,  or  sell 
them  into  slavery,  and  divide  their  goods  between  himself  and  his 
followers.  To  this  laudable  practice  Mohammed  conformed  his  life. 
It  was  by  acts  such  as  these  that  he  gathered  followers  around  him, 
and  gained  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  break  in  pieces  their  idols 
and  set  up  the  worship  of  Allah.  But  what  of  their  code  of  honour  ? 
We  need  only  mention  three  flagrant  breaches  of  it  of  which  the 
Prophet  was  guilty.  (i.)  It  was  quite  lawful  to  marry  a captive 
woman  whose  father,  husband,  and  relatives  he  had  slain,  but  not  till 
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three  months  after  their  death.  The  Prophet  only  waited  for  two  or 
three  days  in  the  case  of  Safia  the  Jewess,  (ii.)  It  was  lawful  to  rob 
the  travelling  companies  of  merchants,  but  not  the  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Mecca : accordingly  to  wage  war  during  the  holy  month  of 
pilgrimage  was  a heinous  offence.  But  the  Prophet  disregarded  this, 
and  gained  a great  advantage  over  his  opponents  by  attacking  them 
when  they  felt  themselves  secure,  (iii.)  It  was  unlawful  to  marry  the 
wife  of  an  adopted  son,  even  after  his  decease.  But  the  Prophet  fell 
in  love  with  the  lawful  wife  of  his  adopted  son  Zeid,  prevailed  on  him 
to  divorce  her,  and  married  her  during  Zeid's  lifetime. 

(c)  The  Law  of  the  Koran . Passing  over  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  Arabs,  we  should  at  least  have  expected  that  the  Prophet 
would  have  been  guilty  of  no  breach  of  his  own  laws,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  found  the  rules  which  he  had  imposed  upon  his 
followers  too  strict  to  bind  and  restrain  his  own  carnal  affections. 
But  we  are  disappointed  even  in  this.  When  Khadija  died  he  was 
already  a full-fledged  prophet  and  leader  of  the  people.  It  was  in 
what  we  may  call  his  old  age  (for  he  died  a prematurely  old  man, 
worn  out  by  the  unbridled  exercise  of  his  passions,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three)  that  he  found  his  own  laws  quite  insufficient  to  restrain  his  lusts. 
Khadija  had  exercised  a wholesome  influence  over  him  : his  own  laws 
and  resolutions  proved  in  hiB,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  quite  valueless. 
He  bound  his  followers  to  content  themselves  with  four  lawful  wives : 
he  indulged  in  ten  himself,  and  entered  into  negotiations  for  matri- 
mony with  thirty  others.  He  allowed  each  of  his  followers  four 
wives,  only  on  condition  that  they  should  treat  all  four  with  perfect 
equality,  so  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  any  of 
the  four.  He  found  this  restriction  impracticable  in  his  own  case,  and 
he  not  only  provoked  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  wives  by  his  mani- 
fest partiality  for  others,  but  worse  still,  he  moved  them  all  to 
jealousy  by  the  special  favours  he  bestowed  on  Mary  the  Coptic  Chris- 
tian slave,  the  mother  of  his  only  son,  Ibrahim,  although  she  was  not  a 
wife,  but  only  a concubine. 

VI.  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity , the  former  equal  in  most 
respects,  and  superior  in  some,  to  the  latter : such  is  the  thesis  of  the 
Professor's  article. 

But  to  which  of  the  many  forms  of  Christianity  is  Islam  superior, 
for  several  are  alluded  to  in  the  article  ? 

(1)  And  first  we  may  put  aside  the  Christianity  of  all  those  bodies 
which  represent  those  Oriental  Churches  which,  by  their  mariolatry 
and  other  idolatrous  practices,  led  Mohammed  astray.  Of  these  the 
Professor  says,  “ Unfortunately  the  form  of  Christianity  which  reached 
him  was  most  corrupt,  and  offended  him  by  the  perverted  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  even  more  than  it  offended  the  Jews and,  “ It  was  the 
false  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  taught  at  the  time  by  certain  Christian 
sects  with  which  Mohammed  had  to  deal,  that  most  strongly  repelled 
him  from  Christianity."  And  again,  “ A prophet  who  had  abolished 
A1  Lat,  A1  Uzza,  Manat,  and  other  goddesses  of  Arabia  was  naturally 
horrified  at  seeing  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  worshipped  as  a 
goddess."  Not  only  the  Roman  Catholic  but  all  the  Oriental  churches 
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(with  the  exception  of  the  Nestorian  (Syrian)  Church,  which  is  a 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant  body)  offend  the  Moslems  of 
the  nineteenth  century  by  practices  which  they  consider  idolatrous, 
and  foremost  among  these  is  the  Holy  Eastern  Church  of  Russia, 
whose  open  worship  of  icons  is  most  abhorrent  to  the  Moslem. 

(2)  The  Protestantism  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ambassador  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  which  is  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  for  its 
spirit  of  toleration  towards  Islam,  and  its  abhorrence  of  Popish 
idolatry.  “ There  were  periods  in  the  history  of  England,”  says 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  “ when  the  feeling  towards  Islam  was  more 
than  tolerant.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  arranging  a treaty  with  Sultan 
Murad  Khan,  states  that  Protestants  and  Mohammedans  alike  are 
haters  of  idolatry;  and  her  ambassador  wrote  (November  9th,  1587), 
4 Since  God  alone  protects  His  own,  He  will  so  punish  these  idolaters 
(the  Spaniards)  through  us,  that  they  who  survive  will  be  converted 
to  worship  with  us  the  true  God,  and  you,  fighting  for  His  glory,  will 
heap  up  victory  and  all  other  good  things/  ” And  again,  “ The  real 
differences  between  Islam  and  Christianity  were  considered  so  small 
by  the  Mohammedans  themselves,  that  at  a later  time  we  find  another 
Turkish  ambassador,  Ahmad  Rasmi  Effendi,  assuring  Frederick  the 
Great  that  they  considered  Protestants  as  Mohammedans  in  disguise/1 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Professor  really  means  to  recommend 
the  Maiden  Queen  and  her  ambassador  as  examples  to  be  imitated  by 
Protestant  Churches  of  the  present  day.  If  so,  instead  of  sending 
missionaries  to  convert  Moslems,  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
draw  Moslems  into  alliance  with  themselves  in  a crusade  against  the 
Holy  Eastern  and  other  Oriental  Churches.  Any  other  student  of 
history  except  the  Professor  would,  we  opine,  perceive  that  Elizabeth's 
policy  was  an  altogether  worldly  one,  worthy  of  imitation  (if  at  all) 
not  by  ministers  of  religion  but  by  statesmen,  and  might  perhaps 
suggest  it  to  the  British  Government  as  a happy  idea  to  be  acted 
upon  in  stirring  up  the  Sultan  and  the  Shah  to  a crusade  against 
Russia.  Many  subjects  of  both  these  monarchs  cross  over  the  border 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  and  in  addition  to  the  icons  (images) 
which  are  worshipped  everywhere  in  that  great  empire,  they  may 
see  any  day  in  Moscow  a carriage,  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  carrying 
the  miracle-working  icon  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  adored  by  every  passer- 
by, as  she  goes  on  her  round  of  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  rich 
invalids  who  are  able  to  pay  her  fee.  Times,  thank  God,  have 
changed,  and  even  the  most  worldly  of  diplomats,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  would  not  be  unprincipled  enough  to  act  upon 
the  example  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ambassador.  We  wonder  whether 
the  Sultan  Murad  Khan  was  informed  that  the  prayer  in  the  Church 
of  England  Liturgy  to  which  the  Professor  objects  was  introduced 
into  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  about  the  same  period,  and  that 
the  queen  was  at  the  same  time  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  “ have 
mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,  and  take  from 
them  all  hardness  of  heart,  &c.” 

(3)  The  Protestantism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  believe  it  is 
to  this  form  of  Christianity  that  the  Professor  alludes  when  he  says 
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that  it  is  actuated  by  a spirit  of  intolerance  towards  Islam,  and  which 
he  contrasts  so  unfavourably  with  the  Christianity  of  the  period  of 
time  when  Queen  Elizabeth  held  the  reins  of  empire ; ana  it  iB  of 
this  that  he  states  that  " on  the  relation  between  Divinity  and 
Humanity,  the  language  of  the  Koran  is  far  more  elevated  and  less 
liable  to  misapprehension  ” than  that  used  by  Christians  of  the  present 
day.  And  he  points  out  that  this  is  the  case  because  these  Christians 
employ  the  term  “ Son  of  God  99  to  describe  the  relation  between 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  Deity,  whereas  the  Koran  uses  only  the  term 
“The  Word  of  God.”  Before  answering  this  statement  we  must 
look  briefly  at 

(4)  The  fourth  form  of  Christianity  alluded  to,  and  we  can  call  it 
by  no  other  name  than  “ Max  Muller  Christianity,”  for  the  Professor 
must  be  aware  that  no  one  of  the  many  Protestant  Churches  or  sects 
would  subscribe  to  his  statement : “ After  long  discussions  we  (my 
Turkish  friends  and  myself)  had  generally  to  admit  in  the  end  that 
in  all  essential  points  of  a religion,  the  differences  between  the 
Koran  and  the  New  Testament  are  very  small  indeed,  and  that  but 
for  old  misunderstandings  the  two  religions,  Islam  and  Christianity, 
might  have  been  one.” 

All  Christian  Churches  agree  in  considering  the  above  point  a most 
essential  one.  It  is  not  Christians  of  this  or  any  other  century  who  have 
described  the  relation  existing  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Deity  by  the 
term  “ Son  of  God.”  The  Sonship  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  and  the  Fatherhood  of  the  First  Person  is  not  merely  one 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  the  most 
essential  of  all  its  doctrines,  and  the  denial  of  it  is  a most  essential 
part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Koran.  The  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God  is  taught  explicitly  in  a hundred  texts,  at  least,  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  implied  in  many  others.  The  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  the  sun  and  centre  of  Revelation.  “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time,  the  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He 
hath  declared  Him.1’  It  is  indeed  a melancholy  fact  that  “ the  false 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity”  (the  Father,  the  Mother,  and  the  Son)  should 
have  repelled  Mohammed  from  Christianity  and  prejudiced  him,  not 
only  against  the  term  u Son  of  God,”  but  against  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
altogether.  It  is  this  fact  that  throws  a light  upon  the  words  of 
Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  quoted  in  the  Professor’s  article  : “ If  Mohammed 
had  but  known  the  true  character  of  Christ,  Christianity  would  have 
had  one  more  reformer.  " If”  indeed ! What  bloodshed  and  misery 
would  have  been  averted,  were  it  possible  to  blot  out  that  “ if 99  from 
the  history  of  the  Eastern  Churches ! Whether  Mohammed  oould  ever 
have  been  a Christian  reformer  or  not  is  questionable,  but  if  the 
Christians  with  whom  Mohammed  had  to  deal  had  been  able  to  im- 
part  to  him  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  true  relation  be- 
tween Divinity  and  humanity  contained  in  the  words,  “ When  ye  pray, 
say  ‘ Our  Father/  ” the  curse  of  Islam  would  never  have  come  over 
the  lands  of  the  Bible  and  changed  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous- 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  into  deserts  as  it  has  done. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  that  of  tha 
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many  forms  of  Islam  (and  the  Professor  says  there  are  more  sects  in 
Islam  than  in  Christianity),  there  is  none  further  removed  from  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  than  that  represented  by  the 
educated  Turkish  gentlemen  of  Constantinople  from  whom  he  appa- 
rently derived  all  his  information.  Passing  over  the  many  mystic  sects 
of  Soofis  and  others  whose  Pantheism  is  the  antipodes  of  the  Deism  of 
the  Koran,  stagnation  and  intolerance  are  still  as  ever  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  orthodox  Moslem,  to  whatever  sect  he  may 
belong.  There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  statement,  u Polygamy 
is  dying  out.”  The  Arab  of  to-day  is  just  as  much  a polygamist,  a 
brigand,  and  a slave-driver  as  the  Prophet  himself  was.  Polygamy  is 
not  on  the  decrease  even,  and  if  slavery  has  decreased  it  has  done  so, 
not  through  the  influence  of  Mohammed  and  the  Koran,  but  of  One 
greater  than  Mohammed,  who  came  “to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.” 

Robert  Bruce. 


THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  BENGAL  ON  INDIAN 

MISSIONS. 

|OME  years  ago,  a Calcutta  missionary  called  upon,  among 
others,  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  India,  for 
help  in  his  school-work.  The  busy  officer  found  time  for 
half  an  hour’s  quiet  talk,  and  careful  enquiry  about  the 
work  in  which  his  aid  was  requested,  and  as  he  bade  fare* 
well,  with  a liberal  donation,  added  kindly,  “ I should  like  yon  to 
understand  that  this  does  not  represent  all  I wish  to  do.  What  I 
should  like  is  to  come  and  help  you  with  my  own  hands.”  The  speaker 
was  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.  He  is  one  of  those, 
not  a few,  among  Indian  Boldiers,  civilians,  and  merchants,  who  as 
individuals  throughout  the  last  hundred  years  and  more,  in  spite  of  the 
sometime  opposition  of  the  higher  authorities,  have  been  the  true 
friends  of  Mission  work  in  India.  These  have  been  and  are  men  for 
whose  counsel  and  sympathy  and  interest  many  a missionary  has 
much  cause  to  be  thankful.  Such  have  been  like  Charles  Grant,  the 
friend  of  Schwartz  and  Buchanan,  of  Henry  Martyn  and  Simeon, 
whose  great  longing  it  was  “ to  engage  compassion  on  behalf  of  India,” 
a century  ago. 

More  than  once,  at  Simla  and  other  places,  has  Sir  Charles  Elliott 
publicly  Bhown  his  interest  in  Christian  Missions  in  India.  Readers 
of  the  Intelligencer  will  find  one  of  these  addresses  in  the  March  issue, 
1891,  pp.  197-199.  There  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  then  in  a less  responsible 
position,  but  a member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  said,  among  much 
else : — 

" The  point  that  I would  insist  on  to-day  is  this,  that  whether  successful  or 
not,  the  work  of  offering  Christianity  to  the  people  is  one  that  ought  to  be  per- 
severed in,  since  without  that  we  should  fail  to  utilise  one  large  section  of  the 
influence  which  the  European  ought  to  have  on  the  Asiatic  mind.  I hold  that 
it  is  the  part  of  Missions  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  work  which  England  is 
placed  here  by  Providence  to  effect,  and  which  would  be  imperfect  without  them. 
The  Government  of  India  can  do  much ; if  it  could  not,  we  who  are  its  servants 
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could  not  feel  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  with  which  we  serve  it. . . . It  can  bestow 
education  on  the  masses,  and  can  even  offer,  with  a doubtful  and  hesitating 
hand,  a maimed  and  cold  code  of  morals.  But  it  can  go  no  further,  and  there 
its  influence  stops.  Consider  what  a vast  hiatus  this  stoppage  implies.  Govern- 
ment cannot  bestow  on  the  people  that  which  gives  to  life  its  colour,  and  to  love 
of  duty  its  noblest  incentive  ; it  cannot  offer  the  highest  morality,  fortified  by 
the  example  of  the  Divinely  Perfect  Life.  It  is  here  that  the  missionary  steps 
in  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  official.  ...  I make  bold  to  say  that  if  Missions 
did  not  exist,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  invent  them.” 

Thus,  in  his  speech  at  the  recent  C.M.S.  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Calcutta,  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  reference  to  the  influences  of 
Missions  other  than  “ the  conversion  of  the  people/’  does  not  imply  any 
doubt  as  to  his  personal  conviction ; any  doubt  that,  whatever  other 
results  may  accompany  missionary  labours,  this  conversion  is  the 
prime  raison  d'etre  of  Missionary  Societies.  The  speaker  said  that,  ex 
officio , “ it  would  hardly  be  becoming  for  any  Government  official,  or 
at  any  rate  for  the  head  of  the  Local  Government,  whatever  his 
private  opinions  may  be,  to  express  satisfaction  at  the  conversion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  from  any  one  religion  to  any  other  religion.” 
“ The  Government  of  India  is  strictly  neutral  in  religious  matters,” 
but  the  Lieutenant-Governor  could  close  his  speech  saying,  “ I shall 
be  deeply  thankful  if  anything  that  I have  said  proves  at  all  useful  to 
the  objects  of  this  Society — objects  which  I hold  extremely  dear,  and 
would  do  all  that  I can  to  further  and  support.” 

But  our  readers  will  wish  to  see  the  speech  for  themselves,  and  wo 
trust  many  will  find  time  to  consider  what  this  thoughtful  address 
brings  before  us,  as  to  the  conditions  amid  which  Mission  work  in 
India  is  now  being  carried  on. 

Speech  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society , Calcutta , January  12 tli%  1894. 

“ When  I was  asked  to  preside  at  this  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
I was  very  sensible  of  the  honour  done  me,  but  I felt  at  first  a little  hesitation 
about  accepting  the  post,  on  account  of  my  official  position.  On  reflection,  how- 
ever, I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  justify  my 
presence  here  among  you  to-day.  The  Government  of  India,  as  we  all  know,  is 
hound  to  hold  strictly  neutral  m religious  matters,  and  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
coming for  any  Government  official,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  head  of  the  Local 
Government,  whatever  his  private  opinions  may  be,  to  express  satisfaction  at  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  this  country  from  any  one  religion  to  any  other 
religion.  But  proselytism  is  only  one  side  of  missionary  enterprise : it  has  other 
sides  with  which  not  only  Government  officials,  but  every  one  who  has  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  country  we  live  in,  cannot  but  sympathise  heartily.  I refer  to 
its  efforts  to  forward  the  growth  of  a higher  morality,  and  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  people.  These  are  the  very  objects  which  Government  proposes  to 
itself:  its  devotion  to  these  objects  is  among  the  main  reasons  which  justify  onr 
presence  in  this  country  ; and  I think  there  are  many  of  us  who  would  even  say 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  serve  Government  at  all  if  they  did  not  believe 
that  its  aims  and  effects  tended  in  this  direction.  From  this  point  of  view  no 
officer  of  Government  can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  noble  body  of  missionaries  an 
auxiliary  force  of  the  greatest  value,  fighting  in  the  most  effectual  manner  on 
our  side,  using  weapons  of  precision  and  weight,  and  taking  a most  important 
part  in  the  campaign,  because  they  occupy  a portion  of  the  field  which  it  is  vital 
to  success  to  hold,  but  which  we  from  our  very  limitations  are  unable  to  occupy. 
And  I for  one  should  feel  it  a never-ceasing  source  of  regret  if  I lost  any  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  the  admiration  which  I feel  for  the  self-sacrificing  and 
devoted  lives  of  missionaries,  spent  in  this  country  under  circumstances  of  much 
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trial  and  physical  suffering,  actuated  by  no  hope  of  gain,  and  stimulated  by  no 
reward  from  men — such  lives  as  serve  as  a standard  and  example  which  all  of 
us  would  wish  to  follow. 

“ Now,  having  said  this  much  by  way  of  preface,  I propose  in  this  address  to 
offer  to  you  some  remarks  on  the  problem  which,  more  than  others,  must  have 
troubled  the  minds  of  all  who  study  and  support  missionary  enterprise — the 
problem  of  the  small  success  as  yet  achieved  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  so  far 
as  the  numbers  of  conversions  are  concerned.  The  mode  in  which  I wish  to  treat 
this  problem  is  by  attempting  to  draw  out  a parallel  between  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  which  tended  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity,  and  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  India  now.  This 
is  a large  subject,  and  I cannot  hope,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and 
the  number  of  speakers  who  are  to  follow  me,  to  do  more  than  deal  very  briefly 
with  the  qnestion.  Bat  it  is  one  to  which  for  many  years  I have  given  mucn 
thought,  and  I venture  to  think  it  may  be  of  some  nse  to  indicate  the  main  heads 
of  the  parallel,  leaving  it  to  others  better  qualified  than  myself  to  work  out  the 
details  afterwards,  and  develop  the  argument  to  its  fall  extent. 

“ I presume  that  all  here  present  will  agree  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
understand  the  dealings  of  God  with  men,  His  way  is  not  to  work  per  saltum, 
creating  results  out  of  nothing,  bat  that  effects  proceed  from  antecedent  causes, 
and  that  the  Almighty  has  in  all  ages  prepared  the  world  for  the  reception  of 
ideas,  so  that  His  seed  should  not  fall  where  there  is  no  suitable  soil.  Now  the 
general  conditions  which  existed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  at  the  time  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  may,  I think,  be  summed  up  as  follows 

“ 1.  The  Pax  Bomana  had  been  established,  there  was  universal  peace  within 
the  Homan  Empire,  and  travels,  sach  as  those  of  St.  Paul,  were  made  possible 
without  danger,  or  fear  of  a hostile  attack. 

“ 2.  One  result  of  the  universal  dominion  of  Home  was  the  obliteration  of 
national  and  race  distinctions  and  rival  religions,  which,  by  their  mutual 
jealousy  and  esprit  de  corps , would  have  proved  barriers  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity. 

“3.  The  promulgation  of  the  Homan  Code  of  Universal  Law  by  its  humane 
and  equitable  provisions  tended  to  put  down  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  to 
familiarise  the  world  with  a spirit  of  amenity  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  fellow- 
creatures. 

“ 4.  The  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  element  of  all  was  the  failure 
of  Philosophy.  If  we  trace  the  growth  of  Philosophy  from  the  earliest  specula- 
tions of  Thales  and  Democritus,  and  onwards  through  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  up  to  the  lofty  stoicism  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  see  that 
it  created  many  noble  types  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  strength,  it  promulgated 
many  sublime  maxims  of  morality,  and  yet  it  resulted  in  a failure,  ana  a conscious 
failure,  to  reach  the  highest  ideal,  or  to  impose  upon  men  any  law  or  any 
principle  strong  enough  to  subdue  the  temptations  of  passion,  or  to  raise  the  mass 
of  men  from  the  sordidness  of  their  surroundings. 

“ 5.  From  this  acknowledgment  of  failure  rose  a general  sense  of  unrest  and 
discontent,  a yearning  for  something  more  capable  of  satisfying  the  highest 
cravings  of  our  nature,  a despair  of  achieving  such  improvements  from  within, 
and  a tendency  to  look  for  help  from  without.  As  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us : — 

“ * On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell, 

Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a hell.’ 

And  from  this  condition  there  sprang  a widespread  reaction  from  atheism  and 
indifference,  a revival  of  superstition,  and  a flocking  of  crowds  to  the  deserted 
temples,  which  the  writers  of  the  time  dwell  on  as  a distinguishing  mark  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  a.d. 

“ Then,  with  men’s  minds  brought  into  such  a state  of  expectancy  and  longing, 
we  can  imagine  how  strong  an  impression  would  naturally  be  produced  by  the 
arrival  of  Hie  Jewish  preachers  with  their  announcement  of  the  unity  of  God, 
His  holiness,  His  spirituality  ; how  attractive  would  be  the  conception  of  a direct 
personal  relation  between  God  and  man,  of  tne  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  belief 
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in  an  all-pervading  Providence.  And  all  this  was  crowned  by  the  touching 
account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  God's  love  and  the 
highest  exemplar  of  humanity. 

“These  are  the  causes,  briefly  and  imperfectly  stated  by  me,  to  which  those 
who  have  most  deeply  studied  the  history  of  the  time  consider  that  the  surprising 
success  and  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  may  (humanly  speaking)  be  mainly 
attributed.  Now,  let  us  consider  how  the  parallel  works  out  in  our  own  case* 
and  how  far  the  same  antecedent  causes  which  prepared  the  world  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  exist  in  India  at  the 
present  time. 

“We  see  at  once  that  the  first  three  causes  are  present  with  us.  We  have  the 
Pax  Britannica,  the  universal  peace  on  this  continent,  the  general  reign  of  order, 
the  facilities  for  travel  and  inter-communication,  the  abolition  of  boundaries 
separating  the  races  of  India,  and  the  tendencies  which  operate  to  fuse  them  into 
a single  whole.  We  have  the  existence  of  a lingua  franca  in  Hindustani  which 
is  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
knowledge  of  English  among  the  educated  classes.  We  have  the  civilising 
and  humanising  influence  of  our  Codes.  What  we  have  not  got  is  that  which 
I have  designated  as  the  fourth  and  most  important  element — the  recognised 
failure  of  a philosophy  which  had  once  been  active  and  dominant  and  hopeful  of 
explaining  all  heavenly  and  earthly  mysteries,  but  which  has  been  compelled  to 
confess  its  impotence.  In  India  philosophy,  when  at  its  best,  was  widely  different 
from  the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome : it  was  introspective  and  incurious, 
chiefly  occupied  with  speculation  on  Pantheism  and  the  unreality  of  matter ; and 
when  it  fell  into  decay,  it  left  the  country  in  a state  of  quietism,  apathy,  and 
almost  atheism.  This,  I believe,  was  the  intellectual  condition  of  India  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  when  missionary  enterprise  began,  and  this  I take  it 
was  the  principal  cause  of  ill-success,  that  you  had  to  deal  with  minds  in  a condi- 
tion of  intellectual  torpor,  not  in  that  state  of  unrest  and  yearning  for  something 
higher  which  existed  in  the  earliest  centuries  after  Christ.  That  state  of  unrest 
and  discontent  had  to  be  created  before  the  country  was  ripe  for  receiving  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel. 

“ Now  I think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  such  a state  of  mind  as  I have  described 
has  spread  and  is  spreading  among  and  around  us.  It  did  not  follow  at  once 
from  our  conquest  of  the  country.  It  was  not  our  arms  that  produced  it.  To 
quote  Matthew  Arnold  again : — 

<<  < The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 

In  patient  deep  disdain. 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  past ; 

Then  plunged  in  thought  again.' 

But  the  impact  of  our  foreign  civilisation,  the  ferment  of  Western  ideasand  practical 
activity,  have  already  broken  up  the  sleep  of  ages  and  started  a movement  which 
we  see  well  advanced  among  the  more  educated  Natives  in  the  great  towns,  and 
which  those  who  are  best  informed  believe  to  be  distinguishable  even  in  the  villages 
of  Bengal,  though  it  has  probably  not  yet  permeated  those  of  Hindustan  proper. 
Already  we  see  the  same  reaction  which  was  observed  in  the  early  centuries,  the 
same  revival  of  old  religions,  the  same  alarm  of  the  orthodox  at  the  falling  away 
of  the  young.  The  spread  of  education  is  every  day  driving  the  new  ideas  and 
new  knowledge  further  afield.  In  this  way,  I venture  to  believe,  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Providence,  the  seed-bed  is  being  prepared  in  which  the  seed  will 
spring  up  and  flourish.  For  the  present,  we  may  oisregard  the  taunts  of  those 
who  urge  that  bo  much  money  is  collected,  so  many  valuable  lives  expended,  and 
so  few  converts  made.  We  may  be  content  to  think  that  we  stand  only  in  the 
preparatory  stages  and  are  working  at  the  evolution  of  history  and  the  training 
of  the  human  intellect,  confident  that  God  is  disposing  all  things  to  work  together 
for  the  final  triumph  of  the  truth. 

“I  have  ventured  to  lay  these  points  before  you  with  much  diffidence,  as  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  many  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  exceeds  my  own,  and  also  in  a very  condensed 
manner  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  meeting.  I can  only  hope  that 
the  thoughts  I have  suggested  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  are  engaged 
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in  the  work  of  this  noble  Society,  and  who  may  sometimes  be  discouraged  by  the 
want  of  evident  and  immediate  success ; and  I trust  my  remarks  may  lead  some 
of  them  to  follow  out  the  subject  more  fully  and  completely  than  I have  been  able 
to  do.  I shall  be  deeply  thankful  if  anything  that  I have  said  proves  at  all 
useful  to  the  objects  of  this  Society— objects  which  I hold  extremely  dear,  and 
would  do  all  that  I can  to  further  and  support.” 

We  have  reserved  a few  brief  remarks  and  comments  which  the 
speaker’s  wordB  have  suggested;  and  offer  them  now  as  a small  contri- 
bution to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  alluded. 

The  " Neutrality  " principle  of  the  British  Government,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  November,  1858,  with  such  general  ap- 
proval. has  been  variously  interpreted  by  English  rulers  in  India.* 
Lord  Canning,  who  welcomed  the  decree  with  unqualified  pleasure,  and 
envied  the  credit  of  its  initiation,  censured  Dr.  Oust  for  his  presence  at 
the  baptism  of  a Native  convert,  and  attempted  even  to  interfere  with 
the  efforts  of  Christian  officers  acting  entirely  in  their  non-official  and 
private  capacities,  f Lord  Lawrence,  in  a well-known  despatch,  after 
referring  to  what  a Christian  Government  may  do  in  India  for  the 
welfare  of  its  people,  added,  as  his  “ earnest  belief,  that  all  those 
measures  which  are  really  and  truly  Christian  can  be  carried  out  in 
India,  not  only  without  danger  to  British  rule,  but  with  every  advan- 
tage to  its  stability.  Christian  things  done  in  a Christian  way  will 
never  alienate  the  heathen.  . . . Such  measures  will  arouse  no 
danger,  . . . but  will  subserve  to  the  ultimate  diffusion  of  the  truth 
among  the  people."  The  despatch  of  1854  on  Education  permitted 
Bible-teaching  by  Government  Professors,  u out  of  school  hours/'  to 
any  who  voluntarily  asked  for  it.  J And  it  was  another  Lieutenant- 

* Readers  of  the  Intelligencer  will  recall  an  interesting  paper  (in  which,  I venture 
to  think,  a too  favourable  view  of  the  relations  of  the  old  E.I.C.  to  Missions  is  taken), 
by  a true  friend  of  Mission  work  in  India,  Mr.  W.  Maokworth  Young,  C.S.I.,  April, 
1893,  England? $ Work  in  India.  “ I oannot  believe  that  in  God’s  purpose  the  adminis- 
tration of  India  and  the  evangelization  of  India  are  separable.  . . . Some  appear  to 
think  that  our  position  as  officials  in  this  country  precludes  us  from  showing  any  in- 
terest in  Missions,  or  letting  it  be  known  that  of  all  our  desires  for  India,  the  chief 
is  that  she  may  be  Christianised.  . . . The  State,  as  I believe,  has  been  the  handmaid 
of  Christianity,  and  one  of  God’s  most  powerful  agents  in  farthering  its  cause.”  The 
writer  closes  a paper  which  will  repay  oareful  re-perusal,  with  words  whioh  we  could 
wish  every  Indian  official  to  utter,  as  not  a few  oan  and  do  : “ Life  in  India  is  not 
worth  living  if  we  live  to  ourselves.  It  is  worth  living  if  we  live  to  Christ.” 

•f*  At  times  missionaries  and  others  have  thought  that  neutrality  to  the  Heathen 
and  Mohammedan  meant  opposition  and  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 
worker.  In  Bishop  Cotton’s  Memoir  will  be  found  a letter  by  him  to  Lord  Canning 
(p.  159)  on  the  case  of  the  Sikhs  who  were  led  to  enquiry  into  Christian  Truth,  by 
books  found  among  the  spoils  at  Delhi,  in  1858. 

% The  despatch  ran  thus  “ Considerable  apprehension  appears  to  exist  as  to  our 
views  with  respect  to  religious  instruction  in  the  Government  institutions.  These 
institutions  were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  population  of  India  . . . the 
education  should  be  exclusively  secular.  The  Bible  is,  we  understand,  plaoed  in  the 
libraries  of  the  colleges  and  sohools,  and  the  pupils  are  free  to  consult  it.  This  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  moreover  we  have  no  desire  to  prevent  or  to  discourage  any 
explanations  whioh  the  pupils  may  of  their  own  free  will  ask  from  their  masters  on 
the  subjeot,  provided  that  such  explanation  is  given  out  of  school  hours.”  Lord 
Lawrence’s  comment  was,  “ Suppose  that  such  pupils  are  forthcoming  to  hear,  who 
is  to  read  or  expound  to  them  the  Bible  ? Is  such  a task  to  be  entrusted  to  heathen 
schoolmasters,  too  often  enemies  to  Christianity?”  There  are,  however,  English 
Christian  Professors  in  some  colleges  who  would  be  willing  to  use  the  privilege  thus 
conceded. 
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Governor,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  James  Thomason,  who  said 
to  the  Brahmins  in  Benares,  that  heart  of  Hinduism,  “ A higher 
philosophy  and  a purer  faith  will  pervade  this  land,  not  enforced  by 
the  arbitrary  decrees  of  a persecuting  Government,  but  cordially 
adopted  by  willing  people,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  arguments  placed 
before  them.” 

Officially,  as  wo  think  most  rightly,  no  officer  of  Government  can 
directly  work  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indian  people  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  But  in  1866  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  could  say  in  the 
Viceroy's  Council,  Calcutta,  “ We  will  not  force  any  man  to  be  a 
Christian ; we  will  not  even  tempt  any  man  to  be  a Christian ; but  if 
he  chooses  to  become  a Christian,  we  shall  protect  him.”  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  strict  impartiality  of  Indian  officers,  we  find  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  at  the  Town  Hall  (the  scene  of  the  C.M.S.  meeting)  a few  days 
later,  when  the  New  Dispensation  Brahmo  Somaj , welcomed  back 
their  friend,  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  fresh  from  Chicago  and  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  who  assured  his  hearers  that  his  American 
visit  had  convinced  him  of  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  which  was  not 
less  than  “ the  harmony  of  all  religions”!  * 

The  Lieutenant-Governor’s  reference  to  the  “higher  morality” 
which  Missions  seek  to  instil  recalls  the  remarkable  Minute,  one  of 
those  drafted  in  India  by  Lord  Dufferin,  on  the  question  of  higher 
education  and  the  share  which  Missions  take  in  the  moral  training 
of  Indian  students.  “ The  Government  have  noted  with  concern  the 
growth  of  tendencies  unfavourable  to  discipline  and  favourable 
to  irreverence  in  the  rising  generation.”  And  twice  does  the 
Minute  express  the  hope  that  Mission  schools  and  colleges,  where 
religious  instruction  is  given,  may  be  “ largely  increased.”  “ It  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  best  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  can  be 
found.” 

But  the  main  interest  of  this  address  lies  in  the  interesting 
parallel  between  the  conditions  under  which  early  Christian  Missions 
and  those  now  in  India  have  carried  on  their  work.  We  should  not 
ourselves  have  been  able  to  take  quite  so  hopeful  a view  of  the 
growing  sense  of  unity  in  India,  as  “ present  with  us,”  the  tendency 
“ to  fuse  into  a single  whole,”  to  which  the  speaker  alludes  in 
para.  2 of  his  admirably  stated  “ conditions,”  and  again  lower 
down.  . But  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  though  he  said  at  Simla 
(in  the  speech  already  quoted)  that  Indian  officers  have  “ extremely 
narrow  limits  of  opportunities  for  observation,”  has  had  a long  and 
wide  experience,  and  we  are  indeed  thankful  if  he  can  take  this  san- 
guine view,  in  spite  of  the  many  existing  national,  religious,  and  social 
prejudices  deep  rooted  in  millions  of  Indian  hearts. f We  presume  that 
he  does  not  regard  the  so-called  National  Congress  as  more  than  the 

* Some  years  ago  a Bengali  Christian  friend  of  the  writer  visited  Babn  Keshnb 
Chnnder  Sen,  the  famous  Brahmo  leader.  In  his  home,  like  many  before  him  of 
similar  eclectic  instincts,  he  had  erected  a kind  of  shrine.  This  he  showed  to  my 
friend,  who  exclaimed,  “ Yes,  Mr.  Sen,  there  is  a prophecy  of  the  glorious  fact  to 
which  we  Christians  look  on.  There  yon  have  a Hindu  temple,  npon  it  a Moham- 
medan orescent,  and  crowning  all — for  where  else  coaid  yon  pnt  it  P — the  cross!  ** 

+ Lord  Lawrence  wrote  to  the  Times , January  4th,  1873  : — “ Bearing  in  mind  that 
present  Mission  effort  in  India  dates  from  1813,  and  that  even  now  missionaries  are 
sent  forth  in  snoh  inadequate  numbers  that,  with  few  exceptions,  only  the  large  towns 
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unity  of  the  few,  though  Mr.  Hume,  a Congress  chairman,  expects 
from  it  “ the  fusion  into  one  national  whole  of  all  the  discordant 
elements  that  constitute  the  population  of  India.”  The  English 
newspapers  have  suggested  that  the  widespread  agitation  in  India, 
against  the  recent  Tariff  proposals  of  the  Government,  is  a sign  of 
growing  unity.  But  a keen  observer  of  Indian  life  and  thought.  Lord 
Dufferin,  in  that  famous  speech  at  the  St.  Andrew’s  Day  dinner  in 
Calcutta,  spoke  of  the  “tesselated  nationalities”  of  India  with  their 
infinitely  diverse  rites,  discordant  and  hostile  prejudices,  and  conflicting 
social  usages,  which  the  Government  of  India  has  at  any  rate  the 
will  “ to  weld  into  a peaceful,  co-ordinate,  and  harmonious  unity.” 
We  incline  to  the  opinion  of  our  Christian  friend  in  Calcutta,  Mr. 
Behari  Lai  Chandra,  who  in  1888  wrote  an  appeal  to  the  National 
Congress  members  at  Allahabad  on  the  claims  of  Christianity  on 
the  heart  of  India.  He  there  stated  his  conviction  that  the  unity  which 
we  desire  would  follow,  not  precede,  the  spread  of  Christianity,  when 
as  of  old  there  came  to  be  among  Christians  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  freeman,  but  when  all  were  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  So,  too,  in  India,  “ the  Hindu  and  Moslem,  the  Aryan 
and  Aboriginal,  may  unite  in  the  bonds  of  one  great  brotherhood  in 
Christ,”  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  is  come. 

Only  one  other  point  remains  for  our  consideration  here,  the  compara- 
tive progress  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  in  the  Past  and  Present.  The  con- 
ditions which  prevail  are,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  matter 
• just  referred  to,  as  Sir  Charles  Elliott  lucidly  stated  them.  The 
reaction  which,  like  the  Neo-Platonism  long  ago,  seeks  to  revive  the 
old  religions,  even  in  new  forms,  is  there ; there  is  “ the  sense  of 
unrest  and  discontent,  the  yearning  for  something  more  capable  of 
satisfying  the  highest  cravings  of  our  nature,  a despair  of  achieving 
Buch  improvements  from  within,  and  a tendency  to  look  for  help  from 
without.”  But  though  this  does  not  yet  universally  prevail  in  the 
hearts  of  India’s  people,  Sir  Charles  expresses  his  conviction  that 
there  are  signs  that  a change  is  already  beginning  to  manifest  itself, 
has  spread  and  is  already  spreading  among  and  around  us.  But  let  us 
quote  his  words  on  progress  in  the  past ; Sir  Charles  Elliott  speaks 
of  the  “ surprising  success  and  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries.”  How  often  most  of  us  have  been 
saddened  as  we  contrasted  in  thought  the  apparent  rapid  progress  of 
ancient  as  compared  with  modern  Missions,  the  one  so  wide-reaching 
and  prevailing,  the  latter  so  slow,  so  limited  in  results,  so  humble,  as 
compared  with  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  efforts.  But  it  was  Bishop 
Lightfoot  who  bade  us  remember  that  “ History  is  an  excellent 

and  centres  have  been  occupied  (some  of  them  with  a single  missionary),  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  the  idols  of  India  would  be  utterly 
abolished  ; the  wonder  rather  is  that  already  there  are  so  many  unmistakable  indica- 
tions that  Hinduism  is  fast  losing  its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.’* 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  said,  July  9th,  1872: — “ I assure  you  that,  whatever  you  may  be 
told  to  the  contrary,  the  teaching  of  Christianity  among  160  millions  of  civilised, 
industrious  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  in  India  is  effecting  change* — moral,  social, 
and  political — which  for  extent  and  rapidity  of  effect  are  far  more  extraordinary  than 
you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in  Modern  Europe.  Statistical  facts  can  in  no 
way  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work  done  in  any  part  of  India.  The  effect  is 
often  enormous  where  there  has  not  been  a single  avowed  conversion.” 
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cordial  for  drooping  courage.”  In  his  memorable  speech  before  the 
S.P.G.  in  April,  1873,  on  the  comparative  progress  of  ancient  and 
modern  Missions,  the  Bishop  made  his  appeal  to  History  to  show  that 
we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  be  faint-hearted.  He  estimated  the 
proportion  of  the  Christian  population  to  the  whole  human  race  at  the 
different  epochs,  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth.  It  is  now,  according  to  some,  one-third,  or  as  some  think, 
one-fifth,  of  the  whole ; it  was  then  about  one-one-hundred  and  fiftieth ! 
Following  Gibbon’s  investigations,  and  setting  aside  the  familiar 
rhetorical  passages  from  Tertullian  and  other  writers,  which,  as  the 
Bishop  points  out,  refer  rather  to  the  wide  diffusion  than  the  over- 
whelming number  of  Christians,  Dr.  Lightfoot  quotes  in  turn  the  wit- 
ness of  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
sepulchres  of  Roman  Christians,  so  few  compared  with  the  thousands  of 
heathen  tombs.  From  all  these  witnesses  the  number  of  Christians 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  large.  Later  on,  after  Constantine’s 
conversion  in  the  fourth  century,  the  numbers  probably  " vastly 
increased,”  and  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  had  an  enormous  effect 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Empire.  Yet  even  then  it  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  wherever  the  banner  of  the  Gospel  was  carried  the 
victory  was  rapid  and  complete,*  and  the  Bishop  shows  how  Britain 
was  an  instance  of  the  very  slow  progress  of  Christian  truth.f  “ And 
shall  we  hang  our  heads,”  he  asks,  “ in  despair,  because  after  a little 
more  than  half  a century  of  not  too  zealous  missionary  effort,  India  is 
not  already  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  ? ” 

In  five  closing  sections,  Bishop  Lightfoot  gave  some  analogies 
between  ancient  and  modern  Missions,  which  also  have  their  lessons 
of  consolation  and  encouragement.  We  cannot  enter  at  length  into 
them  here.  But  the  Bishop  would  have  us  say  with  calm  faith,  with 
all  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  past  as  our  heritage,  as  we  contem- 
plate, with  unwavering  faith,  the  greatuess  of  the  task  before  us,  before 
Christ’s  Church,  Nos  passi  graviora . We  have  surmounted  worse 
obstacles  than  those  of  to-day,  and  India  shall  yet  be  won  for  Christ. 
When  we  survey  the  story  of  Missions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  plead 
the  past  in  justification  of  impatience  at  the  slow  progress  of  modern 
Missions.  As  Dr.  Maclear  has  shown — 

" The  conversion  of  the  old  Boman  Empire,  commenced  in  Apostolic  times, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  any  degree  completed  before  a.d.  395,  and  even 
then  the  single  word  * Pagan  ’ tells  us  how  much  had  been  left  unaccomplished. 


* On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  great  authority  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay  ( Church 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  146),  who  speaks  of  the  •*  marvellous  rapidity  *’  with  which 
the  new  religion  spread,  e.g.  in  Western  Asia  Minor,  after  St.  Paul's  preaching.  Bat 
we  believe  that  Bishop  Lightfooi’s  view  as  to  the  progress  generally  has  not  been 
challenged. 

f •*  We  are  prond,  and  justly  proud,  of  the  influence  of  our  insular  Church  on  the 
evangelization  of  the  continental  world,  but  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  slowly  and 
with  what  difficulty  the  winning  over  of  these  islands  themselves  was  brought  about. 
From  the  year  a.d.  431,  when  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  commenced  his 
labours,  till  the  day  when  the  men  of  Sussex,  the  last  remnant  of  a heathen  people  in 
England,  were  gathered  into  the  Christian  fold  by  Wilfrid,  upwards  of  250  years 
passed  away.  And  when  the  work  was  accomplished,  with  what  vioissitudes  had  the 
triumph  been  chequered  ! What  inequalities  of  progress,  what  alternations  of  snocess 
and  failure  it  had  exhibited ! ” (Maclear,  Gradual  Conversion  of  Europe,  p.  6.) 
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The  conversion  of  Central  and  Northern  Germany  occupied  at  least  two  centuries. 
That  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  commences  in  a.d.  800  and  does  not  close 
before  a.d.  1030 ; that  of  the  Slavonic  family  does  not  begin  much  before  the 
tenth  century,  and  does  not  terminate,  even  if  it  can  be  said  to  terminate  then, 
before  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth.” 

It  is  as  Butler’s  Analogy  reminds  us,  God  has  “a  plan  of  things  laid 
out,  which  from  the  nature  of  it  requires  various  systems  of  means  as 
well  as  length  of  time,  in  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  several  parts 
into  execution.”  Deus  patiens , quia  (eternus . We  only  are  short- 
lived, and  eager  for  result.  " Who  would  have  believed  in  the  fifth 
century,  that  in  the  wild  destroyers  and  supplanters  of  the  ancient 
civilisation  of  Rome  were  the  fathers  of  a grander  and  nobler  world 
than  any  that  history  had  yet  known  ? ” And  thus  God  is  working, 
and  in  His  Providence,  though  we  are  often  slow  to  observe  it,  the 
tide  is  rising,  progress  is  going  on  around  us,  the  frontiers  of  Chris- 
tianity are  advancing  in  every  part  of  the  earth. 

And  thus,  though  India  has  not  yet  learned  the  failure  of  Philo- 
sophy (such  as  that,  e.g .,  of  the  Vedanta  School,  on  which  Professor 
Max  Muller  gave  three  lectures  in  London  in  March,)  yet  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  looking  back  and  onward,  could  say  to  a much  larger  audience 
than  he  saw  before  him  in  Calcutta,  who  will  read  his  words,  "We 
may  sometimes  be  discouraged  by  the  want  of  evident  and  immediate 
success,”  but  "we  may  be  content  to  thinl^that  we  stand  only  in  the 
preparatory  stages,  and  are  working  at  the  evolution  of  history  and 
the  training  of  the  human  intellect,  confident  that  God  is  disposing 
all  things  to  work  together  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  Truth.” 

P.  Ireland  Jones. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  B.A. 

{Continued  from,  faje  179.) 

VARIOUS  MISSIONS  PROPOSED. 

1.  Ceylon  and  the  East. 

HN  our  earlier  pages,  under  April  1st  and  May  4th,  1801,* 
were  noticed  suggestions  made  to  the  Committee  that  the 
British  conquest  of  Ceylon  should  be  followed  up  by  a 
Mission  to  that  island.  It  was  mentioned  also  that  letters 
from  Ceylon  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Grant.  China 
also  was  kept  in  view  for  many  months  by  the  Committee, t as  were 
Astrachan  and  the  Tartars.  J Through  most  of  1801,  therefore,  while 
not  a single  missionary  was  revealed  to  the  anxious  search,  those 
distant  regions  were  prominent  in  the  Committee’s  deliberations;  the 
whole  world  of  the  East  inviting,  and  not  a man  to  say,  " Send  me ! ” 
Yet  they  were  not  occupied  in  dream-work  either,  for  while  the  living 
messengers  failed,  there  was  still  the  very  practicable  object  of  reach  - 

* CM.  Intelligencer,  May,  1893,  p.  337. 

t See  under  May  4th,  18th,  25tb,  July  6th,  August  3rd,  November  2nd,  December 
7th,  in  1801.  % See  under  August  3rd,  and  September  7th,  1801. 
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ing  the  Eastern  lands  by  versions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  most 
not  be  forgotten  that  as  yet  no  Bible  Society  existed  for  such  an 
object 

Early  in  1802  the  Berlin  Seminary  hove  in  view,  attention  was 
immediately  concentrated  on  Africa,  and  all  the  ideas  represented  by 
the  above  dates  were  put  to  flight  in  the  busy  work  of  starting  the 
Sierra  Leone  Mission,  which  gave  them  abundance  to  think  of  through 
the  years  1803,  1804,  1805.  In  1806  the  Oriental  nations  were  in 
sight  once  more,  and  then  by  way  of  Calcutta,  where  a vigorous  work 
of  Bible  translation  was  being  carried  on  under  the  hands  of  Brown, 
Buchanan,  and  Udny,  in  aid  of  which  noble  effort  the  Society  remitted 
substantial  sums  once  or  twice. 

This  contributory  contact  with  the  East  in  general  was  afoot  when, 
in  1810,  Ceylon  was  again  brought  into  view  by  the  presence  in  Eng- 
land of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chief  Justice  of  the  island.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  who  had  met  him  in  Ceylon,  called  him  “ a man  of  large 
and  liberal  views,  the  friend  of  learning  and  of  Christianity  ."  * In 
England  Sir  Alexander,  visiting  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society, 

gave  some  very  interesting  information  respecting  the  “ Scriptures  m 
eylon."  f Mr.  Pratt,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion,  related  at 
the  next  meeting  of  his  own  Committee',  on  April  6th,  1810,  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  had  heard,  J and  was  commissioned  by  them  to 
present  Sir  Alexander  with  three  copies  of  the  Society's  Proceedings, 
one  for  himself,  the  others  for  the  Governor  and  some  public  library 
in  Ceylon.  The  Committee  also  informed  Sir  Alexander  that  if  he 
should  think  good  to  select  one  or  two  pious  Native  Christians  of 
Ceylon,  and  send  them  to  England,  the  Society  would  undertake  to 
educate  them.  This  com  municatiou  with  the  Chief  Justice  was  the 
Society’s  first  actual  contact  with  Ceylon.  The  Report  of  June  12th, 
1810,  details  much  of  what  Sir  Alexander  said  (either  then  or  on  some 
other  occasion)  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Pratt  himself,  and  it  especially 
emphasises  what  he  described  as  the  policy  towards  Christianity  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  Dutch  Protestant  Government,  and  by  the 
Portuguese  Roman  Catholics  before  that,  of  openly  and  directly 
encouraging  and  officially  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Natives, 
without  the  least  pretension  to  indifference  or  neutrality.  The  British 
Government,  this  account  proceeds  to  state,  continues  the  same  policy 
in  Ceylon,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  one  observed  by  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  continent  of  India.  “The  consequences  are,"  the 
Report  goes  on  to  say,  “ a very  general  profession  of  Christianity  and 
a great  regard  to  moral  conduct."  “ Governor  Maitland,"  it  adds, 
“and  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  are  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  all 
prudent  and  salutary  measures  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity."  The 
principle  of  the  same  policy  the  Report  does  not  hesitate  warmly  to 


* Letters  from  Ceylon  dated  September  27th,  1806,  Maroh  11th,  1808,  in  his 
Christian  Researches  in  Asia.  In  1802  Mr.  Johnston  beoame  Advocate-General  in  the 
King's  Coart  in  Ceylon,  and  in  1805  Chief  Justice.  In  1810  he  was  made  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  President  of  H.M.  Counoil  in  that  island,  and 
knighted. 

f British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  Report,  1810,  p.  8. 
j C.M.S.  Minutes,  April  6th,  1810. 
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commend.  When  the  Report  was  printed  (August,  1810),  and  like- 
wise the  Bible  Society's,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston’s  remarks  must  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  many.* 

There  occurred  also  in  the  earlier  part  of  1811  the  publication  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  of  his  very  interesting  volume,  Christian  Researches  in 
Asiaft  one  section  of  which  was  devoted  to  Ceylon,  giving  information 
collected  personally  in  the  island  during  the  visits  paid  to  it  in  the 
years  1806  and  1808.  Attention  was  pointed  to  the  melancholy  fact 
of  there  being  but  two  English  clergymen  in  all  Ceylon,  insufficient 
even  for  their  own  countrymen,  much  more  for  the  numerous  Native 
Christians  left  by  the  Dutch.  Of  these,  great  numbers  were  yearly 
relapsing  to  idolatry,  bringing  reproach  upon  the  English  nation  and 
occasioning  scornful  remarks  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
against  the  Protestant  name. 

The  Christian  Researches  in  Asia , which  in  a volume  of  moderate 
size  passed  in  review  the  various  countries  of  the  East,  the  condition 
of  Christianity  in  them,  and  their  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
it  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  obtained  an  immediate  popularity, 
occasioning  four  editions  of  it  in  1811,  with  a twelfth  in  1812  ; and  to 
the  attention  excited  by  it,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Alexander  Johnston’s 
visit  in  1810,  must  be  attributed,  we  feel  little  doubt,  the  fact  that  the 
Society  had  this  year  to  consider  the  prospect  of  a Mission  to 
Ceylon. 

The  Minutes  of  February  1st,  March  1st,  May  5th,  1811,  show 
an  offer  for  Ceylon  before  the  Committee  from  a Wesleyan  local 
preacher  of  Faversham,  recommended  by  Dr.  Clarke ; but  there  was 
no  possible  opening  at  that  time. 

Again,  on  October  4th,  November  1st,  December  6th,  1811,  the 
Committee  were  dealing  with  a most  urgent  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
Melville  Horne,  now  Curate  of  West  Thurrock  in  Essex,  to  sat  on  foot 
Missions  to  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  Here  most 
distinctly  we  are  on  the  track  of  Buchanan’s  volume,  which  contains 
much  of  Malabar,  and  is  all  over  " the  East.”  Buchanan’s  fervour  on 
such  a subject  as  the  spread  of  Christianity  was  quite  congenial  to 
Horne,  and  cannot  be  concealed  even  in  the  formal  language  of  the 
Minutes ; but  then  it  was  a scheme  of  formidable  dimensions  for  the 
scale  on  which  the  Society  then  stood,  with  its  humble  two  or  three 
thousand  a year  and  not  a single  University  man  among  its  forces.  A 
friend  of  Horne’s  stamp,  however,  had  to  be  seriously  dealt  with,  and 
in  their  turn  they  asked  him  to  point  out  such  a plan  as  he  would 
suggest.  That,  too,  was  reasonable ; for  no  one  has  a right  to  say, 
“ This  thing  is  bound  to  be  done,  and  you  are  bound  to  find  the  way 
of  doing  it/'  Able  man  as  he  was — indeed,  because  he  was  an  able 
one  and  could  see  many  sides — Horne  declined,  still  urging  them  to 
the  endeavour.  They  could  see  no  further  than  he  could,  and  for  the 


* He  returned  finally  to  England  in  1819.  On  September  4th,  1833,  be  was  made  a 
Priry  Council  lor,  and  an  assessor  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  He  died  in  Qreat 
Cumberland  Plaoe,  March  6th,  1849,  at  the  age  of  seventy -four.  Eirl  Grey  said  of 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  “ his  conduct  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  alone  had 
immortalised  his  name.”  ( Annual  Register,  1849,  p.  224.) 
f Dated  February  15th,  1811. 
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present  a Ceylon  Mission,  a Malabar  Mission,  an  Eastern  Mission, 
were  placed  on  the  shelf.  At  that  day  no  one  had  the  suspicion  haw 
the  way  into  the  East  was  to  be  made  wide  open  to  missionary  foot- 
steps ; but  whether  the  Committee  suspected  that  or  not,  they  had  at 
that  very  moment  under  Scott's  training  two  men,  English,  one  day 
to  be  sent  (as  it  turned  out)  to  Ceylon,  while  two  others  were  coming, 
Germans,  their  equals  in  missionary  power,  who  afterwards  proceeded 
under  the  Society  to  the  Continent  of  India.  Whatever  the  Com- 
mittee may  have  anticipated,  it  would  seem  they  durst  not  absolutely 
decline  to  look  into  the  words  which  confronted  them  in  their  title — 
The  East — and  they  resolved  * that  the  next  Report  should  contain 
the  best  plan  that  their  wisest  heads  could  devise  for  entering  that 
grand  field, f leaving  it  to  the  Christian  public  to  say  if  they  had  the 
heart  to  take  it  up.  There  was  another  venture  of  faith,  and  by  the 
time  that  Report  appeared  the  wave  was  on  the  rise  which  should  carry 
their  eastward  bark  to  sea.  Melville  Horne’s  importunity,— based 
upon  Buchanan’s  sagacious  foresight,  and  unable  to  doubt,  in  spite 
of  the  darkness,  that  the  East  was  meant  for  Christ,  and  the 
Church  of  England  meant  to  assist  in  making  it  Christ’s, — was  not 
going  to  be  lost.t 

2.  The  Mediterranean . 

The  suggestion  which  came  before  the  Committee  on  June  16th, 
1802,§  just  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  ||  to  endeavour  to  reach  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  consular  chaplains, 
was  one  which  could  be  carried  out  only  through  special  opportuni- 
ties. No  action  resulted,  the  Committee  becoming  about  that  time 
acquainted  with  the  Berlin  Seminary,  and  the  near  prospect  of  the 
Africa  Mission  compelling  them  to  put  aside  for  a while  every  other 
project,  to  say  nothing  of  the  speedy  return  of  hostilities.  The  re- 
appearance in  the  Minutes  of  a proposal  for  the  Mediterranean  nine 
years  later  when,  though  the  war  was  unended,  those  coasts  were  safe 
for  British  travellers  through  the  possession  of  Malta, If  and  after  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar,**  was  due,  as  we  feel  no  doubt,  remotely  to  the 
unflagging  energy  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose  venturous  yet  practical 
mind  was  ever  pointing  the  way.  In  the  Christian  Observer  of  May, 

1 811,  ff  there  is  over  a column  of  “ Literary  Intelligence,”  headed 
Palestine,  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Buchanan  contemplated  a visit  to 
J erusalem  and  the  interior  of  Palestine  with  the  view  of  investigating 
subjects  connected  with  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  After  visiting  Syria  he  would  return 
through  Lesser  Asia,  hoping  to  see  something  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  In  other  words,  Buchanan 
was  planning  a new  series  of  Christian  Researches , the  scene  of  which 


* Deoember  6th.  t The  design  was  fully  carried  out 

X Protestant  Missions  in  Ceylon  commenced  in  this  order  : Baptist,  1812 ; Wesleyan, 
1814 ; American  Board  of  Missions,  1816.  ( Missionary  Guidebook , p.  176.)  The  Chnroh 
Missionary  Society,  commencing  in  Ceylon  in  1817,  permanently  occupied  it  in 
1818. 

§ See  Intelligencer , Aug.,  1893,  p.  575.  ||  Signed  March  25th,  1802. 

% Surrendered  to  the  British,  September  5th,  1800. 

**  October  21st,  1805.  +f  P.  321. 
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should  be  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  in  fact,  it  had  been 
his  intention  at  one  time  to  travel  that  way  to  Europe  on  leaving 
India,  with  the  express  view  of  continuing  his  investigations  as  to  the 
hold  of  Christianity  in  those  regions. 

The  dates  make  it  impossible  (for  we  must  remember  that  periodi- 
cals were  then  issued,  not  as  now,  but  at  the  end  of  their  months)  that 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  intentions  was  seen  by  Dr.  Cleardo 
Naudi  before  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pratt  dated  Malta,  June  2nd, 
1811.*  The  coincidence  of  periods,  therefore,  is  striking,  but  there 
remains  the  strong  probability  that  it  was  Dr.  Buchanan's  popular 
volume  in  reference  to  Eastern  Asia  which  prompted  the  Malta  pro- 
posal in  reference  to  Western  Asia.  Dr.  Naudi  of  Malta,  a personal 
stranger  to  Mr.  Pratt,  expressing  himself  as  a warm  friend  of  Scrip- 
tural Christianity,  speaks  of  multitudes  of  Christians  in  the  Levant, 
of  different  denominations,  mingled  in  confusion  with  the  Turkish 
inhabitants,  so  ignorant  of  the  true  light  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  not 
only  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  extension  of  religion,  but  are 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  the  great  doctrines  of  redemption  among 
themselves.  The  overthrow  of  the  Boman  Propaganda  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  its  revenues  in  the  present  war,  cutting  off  all  activity 
in  those  parts,  which  was  of  some  avail,  has  left  the  field  open.  He 
begs  that  two  missionaries  may  be  sent  to  the  Levant,  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  whom  he  describes.  They  must  be  scholars,  able  to 
speak  Greek  and  Arabic,  or  one  of  them.  He  has  written  on  this 
subject  to  Mr.  Terrot  and  to  Mr.  Mair,  the  latter  of  whom  will  deliver 
his  letter. 

The  Mr.  Terrot  here  referred  to  reminds  us  of  one  of  those  present 
at  the  M Castle  and  Falcon  ” on  April  12th,  1799.  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell 
Mair,  whose  city  address  was  6,  Copthall  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,f 
was  a warm  friend  of  the  Society,  and  had  spent  the  winter  of  1810-11 
at  Malta  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.}: 

Dr.  Nandi's  letter  was  placed  before  the  Committee,  accompanied 
by  one  from  Mr.  Mair,  on  October  4th,  1811,  the  same  day  on  which 
Melville  Horne's  suggestions  for  Malabar  and  the  East  came  forward. 
On  November  1st  all  three  letters  were  considered,  and  the  practical 
outcome  was  that  they  served  to  emphasise  the  Resolution  of 
December  6 th,  1811,  that  the  most  hopeful  plan  of  the  Society's 
acting  in  the  East  should  be  taken  up  and  got  ready  for  the  Report 
of  1812. 

Here  must  end  our  progress  in  this  subject  for  the  present,  as  we 
have  reached  the  conclusion  of  1811.  The  names  of  Mr.  Mair  and  Dr. 
Naudi  in  connexion  with  the  Mediterranean  scheme  are  further 
heard  of  in  1812,  and  we  need  now  only  remark  that  we  are 
distinctly  on  the  track  of  the  first  English  clergyman  to  take 
foreign  service  under  the  Society,  William  Jowett,§  and  of  his 


* Printed  in  full  in  Rep.  1811,  p.  407. 

f He  first  ooonrs  in  the  Director/,  and  with  this  address,  in  1809,  1810.  In  1811 
he  begins  to  be  of  14,  Angel  Court,  Throgmorton  Street.  In  business  he  was  a ship 
and  insurance  broker. 
t Rep.  1812,  p.  409. 

§ He  was  aocepted  for  Malta  in  1813,  and  prooeeded  thither  in  1816. 
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volume,  that  matches  Buchanan’s  in  interest,  Christian  Researches  in 
the  Mediterranean . 

3.  The  Falls  of  St.  Mary. 

On  June  1st  and  8lh,  1810,  the  Committee  considered  a proposal 
which  reached  them  from  Mr.  John  Johnston,  a gentleman  who  had 
resided  twenty  years  in  North  America,  for  the  most  part  at  this  spot, 
by  the  south-east  end  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  river  issuing  out 
of  it  flows  on  to  Lake  Huron,  and  in  its  course  divides  the  United 
States  from  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Johnston  was  settled  on  the  States 
side  and  just  beyond  the  Canadian  border,  but  in  the  midst  of  a por- 
tion of  the  great  tribe  of  Chippeway  Indians,*  with  whose  chiefs  he 
was  closely  connected.  From  an  interview  he  had  had  with  them,  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  people,  of  whom  he  gave  a very  favourable 
description^  but  for  whose  civilisation  and  Christian  instruction  little 
or  nothing  was  being  done,  he  believed  good  results  would  follow  & 
Mission  among  them,  and  if  the  Society  could  send  a suitable  person 
to  conduct  one,  he  would  afford  him  his  protection  and  contribute 
towards  his  maintenance,  feeling  assured  also  that  any  one  recom- 
mended by  them  would  obtain  ordination  from  Dr.  Mountain,  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  Committee  that  there 
existed  in  New  England  a Society  for  the  civilisation  and  conversion 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  further  inquiry  from  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  who  was  in  connexion  with  it,  showed  that  it  possessed  an 
income  of  2000/.  a year,  and  a school  of  thirty-five  children.  On 
February  1st,  1811,  a letter  was  received  from  Bishop  Mountain  de- 
clining to  ordain  such  a person  as  Mr.  Johnston  had  in  contemplation, 
and  there  the  matter  seems  to  have  ended.f 


SEVEN  YEARS  OF  THE  GLEANERS*  UNION. 

A RETROSPECT. 

|E  shall  feel  the  effect,”  wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Mr. 
Wigram,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  February  Simultaneous  Meetings 
of  1886.  The  prediction  has  proved  true  to  a degree  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  when  the  words  were  written,  and  one 
effect  of  those  meetings  is  being  felt  now,  and  seems  destined  to 
be  felt  in  increasing  degree,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  At  the  Society’s 
Anniversary  in  May,  1886,  the  following  words  were  read  from  the  Com- 
mittee’s Review  of  the  Year  : — “ The  Committee  rejoice  and  praise  God  for 
the  February  Simultaneous  Meetings.  . . . The  results  will  appear  in  due 
time,  but  already  fresh  organisations  have  been  started  in  some  places,  notably 
in  Manchester.  The  Committee  are  considering  whether  the  sacred  influences 
now  commonly  alluded  to  by  the  letters  1 F.S.M.’  cannot  be  perpetuated  by 
some  world- wide  Union  for  prayer  and  work,  which  shall  combine  in  common 


* They  occupied  various  traots  within  the  borders  both  of  Canada  and  the  United 
Slates. 

t This  account  is  drawn  from  the  Minutes  and  from  the  Beport  of  June  12th,  1810, 
p.  80.  The  Beport  of  1811  does  not  return  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Johnston’s  Chippe- 
ways  were  apparently  those  within  the  border  of  the  United  States,  whioh  would 
acoount  for  the  Bishop's  objection. 
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fellowship  all  friends  and  workers,  without  interfering  with  existing  Unions 
and  Associations.’1 

“ A world- wide  Union  for  prayer  and  work.”  It  was  a bold  conception, 
and  to  some  the  words  of  the  Committee  were  doubtless  thought  over- 
sanguine.  Have  they  proved  to  be  so  % The  Union,  of  which  the  name  was 
not  known  in  May  of  1886,  celebrated  its  seventh  Anniversary  in  November, 
1893,  and  seven  years  should  furnish  some  data  for  estimating  the  value  of 
the  idea,  and  for  judging  of  the  prospects  of  its  usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  first  member  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  was  enrolled  in  July,  1886 ; 
by  the, end  of  September,  1893,  the  number  had  reached  57, 249, # an  average 
annual  addition  to  the  roll  of  over  8000.  The  figures  afford  important 
evidence  of  the  increasing  hold  which  the  movement  is  taking.  It  might  be 
expected,  it  was  expected,  that  the  initiation  of  a new  idea  would  attract  a 
large  number  whose  interest  would  wane  as  soon  as  the  novelty  should  wear  off, 
and  that  the  succeeding  years,  although  showing  perhaps  an  increasing  aggregate 
of  members,  would  show  a diminishing  list  of  new  accessions.  This  reason- 
able anticipation  has  not  been  realised.  A certain  number  of  members  have,  it 
is  true,  failed  to  renew  their  membership  after  their  first  year,  so  that  the 
actual  membership  at  the  end  of  September  was  believed  to  be  not  more 
than  42,000.  But  the  rate  of  increase  to  the  membership  has  accelerated, 
not  diminished.  At  the  fourth  Anniversary,  when  the  Union  had  been  in 
existence  52  months,  the  number  enrolled  was  27,607.  During  the  35 
months  from  the  end  of  October,  1890,  till  the  end  of  September,  1893,  the 
enrolments  have  numbered  29,642.  That  is,  during  the  last  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  period  the  enrolments  have  exceeded  in  number  those  of  the  first  three- 
fifths. 

Who  are  these  members?  They  belong  to  all  classes,  from  the  titled 
peer  to  the  inmate  of  the  county  workhouse.  There  were  some  450  clergy 
enrolled  in  the  first  two  years.  In  one  Yorkshire  village  there  are  thirty 
pitmen  who  are  Gleaners ; and  one  Sussex  village  has  fifty  members  of  the 
Union,  and  nearly  every  one  of  its  isolated  cottages  possesses  a Gleaner 
subscribed  for  by  the  people  themselves.  The  bulk  of  the  Gleaners  are 
found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  London  with  its  suburbs  claims  about 
8000  of  the  whole  number.  In  the  provinces,  Yorkshire,  Kent,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Surrey,  the  four  counties  which  stand  first  after  Middlesex 
in  the  contribution  sheets  of  the  Annual  Report,  lead  the  way,  followed 
at  a short  distance  by  Warwickshire  and  Sussex.  Ireland  has  3119,  Wales 
255,  Scotland  166,  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands  212.  At  an  early 
date  the  Union  was  joined  by  some  of  the  Society’s  missionaries,  and  by 
a few  other  friends  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  Colonies. 
Alexander  Mackay,  on  receiving,  when  alone  in  Uganda,  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  Union,  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the  movement,  and  sent 
home  his  Gleaners’  Union  “ Chart  of  Main  Statistics  of  the  C.M.S.” 
The  Union  has  now  in  the  Continent  of  Europe  115,  in  Asia  1517,  in  Africa 
170,  in  America  84,  and  in  Australasia  about  3000.  But  missionaries  of 
other  Societies  as  well  as  of  the  C.M.S.  value  the  Union.  This  of 
course  goes  without  saying  of  the  missionaries  of  the  C.E  Z.M.S.,  and 
of  some  of  those  of  the  I.F.N.S.  and  F.E.S.,  who  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  Society.  But  the  Union  cherishes  the  privilege  of  including  on 
its  roll  honoured  names  of  other  Protestant  and  Evangelical  denominations. 


• These  were  the  numbers  actually  enrolled  at  headquarters ; on  March  1st, 
1894,  they  stood  at  68,487,  but  there  are  probably  500  or  600  more  enrolled  in  India 
and  Australasia,  whose  names  have  not  yet  reached  Salisbury  Square. 
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At  one  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  Valedictory  Meetings  in  1889,  five  of 
those  taken  leave  of  were  Gleaners,  and  two  of  them  made  the  Gleaners’ 
motto-text  for  that  year  the  burden  of  their  farewell  words. 

The  labour  involved  at  headquarters  in  keeping  in  touch  with  all  the  parts  of 
an  organisation  so  extensive  is  of  course  . considerable,  and  so  would  the  cost  he 
but  for  the  fact  that  a large  part  of  the  office  work,  the  entering  of  names  and 
addresses  in  the  books  and  indices  for  easy  reference  and  for  statistical  purposes, 
all  correspondence  of  a purely  business  character,  and  the  sending  out  of  cards 
of  membership  and  the  annual  card  with  motto-text,  Ac.,  is  done  by  a 
band  of  volunteer  ladies,  who  spend  hours  and  days  every  week  in  the  year 
at  the  Church  Missionary  House,  engaged  in  this  labour  of  love.  The  paid 
work,  and  the  cost  of  stationery  and  postage,  Ac.,  have  involved  an  ex- 
penditure  of  2667/.  15s.  11  d.  during  the  seven  years  since  the  formation  of 
the  Union;  and  this  has  been  more  than  met  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of 
members  for  this  purpose,  and  the  annual  fees  of  membership  and  renewal ; 
the  latter  amounting  to  1278 /.  3s.  1 e/.,  and  the  former  to  2146/.  Is.  8<L  In 
addition  to  this  the  Gleaners  have  contributed  through  the  Union,  over  and 
above  their  subscriptions  through  the  local  C.M.8.  Associations , the  sum  of 
3011/.  19s.  4 d.  to  the  Society’s  funds,  and  the  further  sum  of  3960/.  17s.  3d. 
towards  the  first  year’s  expenses — outfit,  travelling,  maintenance,  Ac. — of 
several  missionaries.  The  aggregate  of  these  small  contributions  in  the  seven 
years  is  no  less  than  10,397/.  Is.  4 d. 

The  letter  of  “ British  Gleaner  ” suggesting  that  the  Union  should  open  a 
fund  for  donations  from  its  members  for  the  support  of  “ Our  Own  Mis- 
sionary” was  quoted  in  the  Rev.  H.  Sutton’s  article  on  the  “Gleaners’ 
Union  ” in  the  Intelligencer  for  January,  1891.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  solution  of  various  difficulties  which  attended  the  proposal  as  originally 
made  was  found  in  a letter  from  Mrs.  Hudson  Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  at  the  beginning  of  1888.  Mrs.  Taylor  said  : — 

“ In  looking  over  with  interest  the  Gleaner  last  night,  I saw  how  anxious  the 
members  of  tne  Gleaners’  Union  are  to  do  something  definite,  and  a thought 
occurred  to  me  which  I felt  I should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you. 
It  was  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  stimulating  and  helpful  to  them,  and  free 
from  the  disadvantages  of  some  of  the  other  plans,  if  each  year  the  funds  raised 
were  applied  to  a different  missionary  worker,  lady  or  gentleman,  in  a different 
part  of  the  world,  thus  relieving  the  General  Fund,  accomplishing  a definite 
result,  and  farthering,  what  I see  you  are  aiming  at,  the  taking  of  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  various  fields.” 

This  suggestion  was  acted  upon  with  one  qualification,  namely,  that  the 
missionary  should  be  one  of  the  recruits  going  out  each  year.  Fourteen  mis- 
sionaries have  been  fitted  out,  conveyed  to  their  Missions,  and  maintained 
during  their  first  year  by  these  special  offerings  of  their  fellow- Glean ers,  and 
the  Society’*  General  Fund  has  been  saved  this  outlay.  A larger  number, 
indeed,  might  have  been  put  on  the  list,  as  the  special  contributions  have 
more  than  sufficed  for  these  fourteen. 

And  there  are  indications  that  the  near  future  may  witness  a further 
development  of  this  system  of  support  by  the  Union  of  missionaries  in  the 
field.  Two  parishes  having  Branches  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  have  undertaken 
the  support,  not  for  one  year  only,  but  year  by  year  (d.v.),  of  two  of  the  ladies 
who  sailed  last  autumn.  And  three  other  parishes,  into  which  the  Gleaners’ 
Union  has  been  lately  introduced,  have  combined  to  raise  1001.  a year  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  contributions,  to  support  their  “Own  Missionary” 
in  East  Africa,  while  at  least  two  others  support  European  lay  missionaries. 
It  must  be  noticed  that  these  parishes  are  not  found,  as  might  be  supposed, 
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in  the  western  suburbs  of  London,  nor  in  the  residential  districts  of  our 
manufacturing  cities,  nor  yet  in  the  health  resorts  of  our  cultured  and 
leisured  classes.  On  the  contrary,  one  must  be  sought  in  the  much-tried 
Church  of  Ireland,  another  in  a southern  suburb  of  London,  and  the  third  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  where  the  three  parishes  in  question  stand  quite  alone  in 
supporting  the  C.M.S.  The  two  supporting  lay  missionaries  will  be  found 
in  the  Deanery  of  Islington,  in  North  London. 

We  have  so  far  seen,  in  this  review  of  the  past  seven  years,  the  Gleaners* 
Union  as  an  outsider  may  see  it.  Wo  have  taken  note  of  its  growth  and 
expansion,  of  its  vigorous  independence,  and  its  readiness  to  devise  liberal 
things  and  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  a real  thing,  a live  thing,  a thing,  wo 
have  already  seen  reason  to  think,  which  has  exercised  and  is  exercising  a deep 
and  wide  influence.  It  will  bo  worth  our  while  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
to  watch  its  mode  of  life,  and  discern  its  inmost  character  and  the  direction 
of  its  force. 

The  original  intention  of  its  promoters  and  founders  was  to  supply  a direct 
link  between  individual  isolated  workers  in  behalf  of  the  Society  and  the 
Church  Missionary  House.  How  far  it  has  proved  helpful  in  this  way,  the 
Great  Day  only  will  fully  reveal.  But  the  proofs  afforded  by  the  piles  of  letters 
received  at  Salisury  Square  are  many  and  most  touching  that  the  relation 
established  has  been  more  than  a mere  sentiment,  it  has  been  a spiritual  force. 
The  following  examples  must  suffice.  A veteran  in  the  Lord’s  service 
writes : — 

“ I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  fresh  impetus  and  enlarged  sympathy 
this  Gleaners*  Union  has  given  me.  I have  been  a Christian  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word  for  fifty  years,  having  been  converted  at  the  early  age  of  four- 
teen, and  I have  always  loved  my  Lord’s  work  on  earth,  taught  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  held  cottage  readings,  and  scattered  tracts,  &c.,  and  missionary  meetings 
have  always  been  my  delight,  but  I never  felt  so  enrolled  (as  it  were)  with  other 
workers  as  now.” 

Another,  in  a humbler  walk  of  life,  says  : — 

11 1 would  like  to  tell  you  what  a great  blessing  my  Heavenly  Father  has 
bestowed  on  me  since  I joined  the  Gleaners’  Union.  Being  out  sometimes  very 
late  at  night,  it  is  so  joyful  to  be  holding  sweet  communion  with  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  a rich  blessing  for  all  the  Gleaners  and  all  Mission  work  all  over  the 
world.” 

A domestic  servant’s  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect : — 

“ It  is  a very  great  privilege  to  belong  to  a Union  like  this,  and  to  be  reckoned 
in  with  so  many  who  are  in  earnest  about  our  Master’s  last  command.  I love 
this  ‘ Gleaners’  Union’  because  it  takes  in  all  as  members,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
and  it  does  seem  such  a helpful  link  with  the  C.M.S.  I am  a servant  here,  and 
if  I cannot  do  very  much,  I can  pray.  I became  enrolled  as  a member  through 
a lady  friend  of  mine,  and  have  tound  it  a great  blessing  to  my  own  spiritual  life, 
besides  deepening  my  interest  in  missionaries.” 

And  a fourth,  a missionary,  bat  not  of  the  C.M.S.,  writes  from  Beth- 
lehem : — 

“ I am  always  so  thankful  I joined  the  Gleaners’  Union,  it  is  a real  help  to 
those  out  in  tne  mission-field,  as  well  as  to  those  at  home.  Here,  in  Bethlehem, 
it  seems  so  appropriate  to  be  a ‘ gleaner,’  with  all  its  sacred  and  wonderful 
associations  of  Kutn  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.” 

A sister  writes  of  her  departed  brother,  a clergyman,  “ Please  enter 
among  the  Gleaners  who  have  been  called  from  the  field  here,  my  dear 
brother.  ...  He  did  love  the  C.M.S.  . . . The  last  book  he  attempted  to 
read  was  th z.  Intelligencer,  . . . Within  twenty-four  hours  after,  he  had 
entered  within  the  veil.  He  found  the  work  on  earth  sweet,  and  what  must 
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the  glory  be  ! ” Most  pathetic  are  the  words  which  come  from  the  bedsides 
of  invalid  Gleaners.  One  writes  for  a suffering  friend  who  has  been  ten  years 
in  a hospital,  and  is  “a  shining  light  for  Jesus  : ” “ Many  have  been  brought 
nearer  to  Christ  by  his  living  Christianity.  His  whole  time  will  be  devoted 
to  prayer ; you  can  count  him  as  one  of  the  ever-praying  Gleaners.,,  Another 
invalid  member,  a victim  of  acute  iheumatism,  cannot  sign  her  name  on  her 
card,  for  she  cannot  even  feed  herself,  but  she  is  pleased  at  the  thought  of 
joining  in  prayer.  A third,  a poor  woman,  and  a chronic  invalid,  u takes  a 
most  lively  interest  in  the  Union,”  and  “ talks  about  it  to  every  one  who  goes 
to  see  her.”  And  one  more,  a young  girl, lt  obliged  for  many  long  months  to 
be  almost  always  in  a reclining  position,  and  constantly  overwhelmed  with 
grievous  feebleness  and  weariness,  did  her  best  up  to  the  last  to  follow  out  the 
Cycle  of  Prayer,  and  though  frequently  finding  it  difficult  from  the  great 
accumulation  of  details,  still  these  she  perseveringly  mastered  from  the 
Annual  Report,  which  was  always  by  the  side  of  her  couch.  Even  up  to  the 
very  day  on  which  she  first  began  to  lose  consciousness,  and  our  Father  in 
mercy  permitted  her  gently  to  fall  asleep  in  J esus,  she  attempted  to  ply  her 
needle  as  a Gleaner.” 

The  above  and  numberless  other  instances  show  that  the  sacred  ministry 
of  prayer  has  undoubtedly  been  promoted  by  this  agency.  The  Lord’s 
remembrancers  regarding  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  Heathen  have 
been  multiplied,  and  the  Throne  of  Grace  has  been  besieged  as  perhaps 
never  before.  And  the  understanding  of  many  believers  has  been  opened  to 
understand  the  Scriptures,  how  according  to  the  written  Word  it  not  only 
behoved  Christ  to  suffer  and  to  rise  again  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  but 
also  that  Christ’s  people  should  preach  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
His  Name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  One  writes  s “I 
can’t  tell  you  how  immensely  the  Gleaners’  Union  has  increased  my  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  letter,  but  also  of  the  spirit,  of  the  precious  Word  of 
God.  Well-known  texts  seem  to  shine  with  quite  a new  light,  and  many 
which  I hardly  knew  or  understood  before  have  been  explained.  I never 
noticed  what  a thoroughly  missionary  book  the  Bible  is.”  And  another  : 
“ I had  no  idea  until  I tried  how  much  there  is  to  glean  out  of  the  field  of 
Holy  Scriptures.”  As  many  as  600  Gleaners  entered  in  one  year  for  the 
Missionary  Bible  Searching  Competition.  The  Bible  Readings  in  the  Gleaner 
and  the  straight,  pungent,  practical  words  of  the  Editor  have  gone  to  many 
hearts,  while  the  yearly  motto-texts,  chosen  with  much  prayer,  have  proved 
direct  messages  to  not  a few,  who  have  feelingly  acknowledged  the  benefit. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  Union  has  been  to  very  many  a real  spiritual 
help.  As  they  have  discerned  more  clearly  the  Lord’s  will,  and  have  taken  upon 
them  to  speak  to  Him  about  it,  they  have  shortly  asked  themselves  in  His 
presence  what  He  would  have  them  to  do.  And  the  large  increase  in  the 
missionary  candidates,  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  was  ever  experienced  or 
even  dreamt  of  ten  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  results.  Not  a few  of  the  names 
which  figured  a few  years  since  in  the  lists  of  successful  competitors  in 
answering  the  Bible  questions,  are  to  be  found  now  on  the  list  of  missionaries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Annual  Report. 

But  the  direction  in  which  the  Union  has  proved  of  the  greatest  use 
as  a stimulating  and  sustaining  missionary  force,  and  in  which  its 
future  influence  appears  likely  to  be  indefinitely  increased,  is  one  which 
was  not  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  initiation.  The  prescient  discovery 
of  its  potential  value  as  a bond,  not  only  between  individual  Gleaners 
and  Salisbury  Square,  but  between  Gleaners  and  their  fellow-Gleaners 
residing  in  the  same  localities,  was  made  at  an  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  Union.  And  the  discovery  was  made  not  by  the  friends  at 
headquarters,  but  by  Gleaners  themselves.  Some  of  the  Chester  Gleaners 
have  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  form  themselves  into  an 
organised  Branch;  but  those  in  the  parish  of  St.  James’,  Holloway,  fol- 
lowed at  a very  short  interval,  and  this  Branch  had  already  143  members 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Anniversary  of  the  Union.  St.  James’,  Clapham, 
St.  Paul’s,  Onslow  Square,  Brighton,  Ramsgate,  and  Keynsham,  were  in  the 
field  before  the  close  of  1887.  The  year  after,  numerous  Branches  all 
over  the  country  were  formed.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  one  at 
Bournemouth,  which  has  now  some  450  members  and  five  hon.  secretaries, 
that  is  one  general  secretary  and  four  assistant  secretaries  for  different  parts 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ; it  has  three  groups  of  workers,  comprising 
thirty-three  altogether,  and  there  are  three  weekly  prayer-meetings  at  different 
houses ; and  one  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  at  which  more  than  one- fourth 
of  the  lady  students  are  now  members.  In  October,  1890,  there  were  260 
Branches,  and  in  October,  1893,  the  number  was  491,  without  counting  27  in 
India,  and  probably  nearly  80  in  Australasia ; about  600  in  all. 

Many  of  these  Branches  not  only  hold  regular  meetings  of  their  own 
members  for  mutual  instruction  and  united  prayer,  but  also  seek  to  infuse  a 
missionary  spirit  into  the  ordinary  parochial  organisation,  very  much  as 
described  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Chapman  in  the  paper  printed  in  last  month’s 
Intelligencer.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  readers  what  an  impetus  to  the  study 
of  missionary  literature  such  influences  as  he  described  afford  ; what  an  army 
of  missionary  advocates  they  are  exercising  and  training;  and,  lastly,  how 
effective  an  instrument  is  thus  secured,  when  the  clergy  co-operate  with  all 
their  heart  as  in  his  case,  for  reaching  every  class,  every  house,  every 
individual  member  of  our  home  parishes,  and  laying  before  them  the  blessed 
truth  that  God  loves  the  world,  and  will  have  all  men,  themselves  and  all 
other  men,  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

And  when  it  is  remarked  that  these  Branches,  conducted  in  many  various 
ways,  but  with  the  above-mentioned  influences  common  to  them  all,  are 
being  formed  not  only  in  many  of  the  home  districts  and  towns,  #but  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  at  Paris  and  at  Rome,  in  the  British  Colonies, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Ac.,  is  it  not  justifi- 
able to  hope  and  expect  that  the  Lord  who  has  guided  this  movement  in  so 
unexpected  a development,  has  gracious  designs  towards  the  Church  of 
England  and  its  sister  Churches,  and  that  He  will  honour  them  shortly  in  a 
degree  surpassing  all  past  experience  by  drawing  them  to  take  a share,  pro- 
portionate with  their  opportunities  and  privileges,  in  that  supreme  service 
awaiting  which  the  world’s  probation  is  prolonged  and  the  Church’s  glory 
is  deferred  1 

And  the  converts  in  the  several  Missions  are  themselves  claiming  a share  in 
the  holy,  self-denying  impulses  of  the  movement.  The  missionary  spirit  is 
as  essential  to  them  as  it  is  to  us  at  home,  and  the  lack  of  it  means  spiritual 
torpor  and  leads  to  spiritual  death.  It  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary  interest 
that  the  Branches  formed  within  the  past  few  years  in  India  (over  1137  mem- 
bers), and  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  and  Travancore,  and  Tinnevelly,  and  China, 
and  Cairo,  and  Frere  Town  (and  one  Native  Gleaner  at  least,  the  zealous 
Natanieli,  is  enrolled  from  the  Waganda),  and  in  other  Missions  are  discerned. 
Some  of  these  Native  Branches  have  their  “ Own  Missionaries,”  catechists 
supported  by  their  contributions,  and  all  are  being  stirred  up  to  prayer,  in 
which  their  fellow- Gleaners  in  this  country  are  remembered.  From  Shaou- 
hing,  in  Mid  China,  a missionary  writes : “ We  greatly  value  the  Gleaners’ 
Union  ; now  more  than  ever.  We  meet  daily  at  12.15  for  prayer  in  connexion 
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with  it.  Every  Tuesday  evening  at  Chinese  prayers  we  pray  for  the  Committee 
and  all  workers  at  Salisbury  Square.  We  calculate  that  as  we  pray  at  8 p.m. 
you  are  all  gathered  in  Committee,  and  so  we  meet  you  at  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
and  thus  help  you  in  your  consultations.” 

If  we  have  “ felt  the  effect,”  it  has  been  most  of  all  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
spirit  of  prayer  has  been  evoked.  And  it  is  surely  an  instance  of  Divine 
leading  that  the  Society  issued  the  first  revised  monthly  Cycle  of  Prayer  in 
1886,  immediately  before  the  F.S.M.,  from  which  the  G.U.  derived  its  birth. 
How  helpful  that  Cycle  has  been  to  those  who  wished  to  be  definite  in  their 
supplications,  and  how  again  the  suggestions  of  the  Cycle  have  * led  to  the 
study  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Report  and  monthly  publications,  in  order 
that  prayer  should  be  intelligent  and  full,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Gleaner . One,  for  example,  writes  : “I  never  used  the  Cycle  of  Prayer 
before  I joined  the  Gleaners’  Union,  and  it  has  been  a wonderful  help, 
because  it  has  made  me  take  a far  greater  interest  in  each  individual  mission* 
field,  and  not  merely  in  the  work  as  a whole.”  And  another  : — 

“ When,  in  reading  the  Gleaner , I come  to  anything  that  suggests  prayer,  or 
to  a special  request  for  it,  I make  a mark  in  the  margin,  and  write  against  it  the 
day  of  the  month  on  which  that  Mission  or  missionary  would  be  prayed  for  iu 
accordance  with  the  Cycle  ; then  each  day  I can  look  down  the  margins  and  read 
whatever  is  marked  for  that  day,  and  am  reminded  o£  the  special  needs  of  that 
Mission,  which  I then  add  to  the  more  general  ones  in  my  prayer  for  it.  I find 
my  little  Manual  most  useful.  1 think  I nearly  know  it  by  heart  now,  and  am 
looking  out  eagerly  for  the  Annual  Report.” 

And  now  that  Cycle,  revised  a second  time  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
world,  and  including  in  its  catholic  embrace  the  Missions  of  all  Pro- 
testant Churches  and  Societies,  has  gone  forth  on  its  new  and  more 
extensive  ministry.  May  the  good  Lord  vouchsafe  to  use  it  1 Prayer  is 
the  very  marrow  and  life  of  every  fruitful  Branch  of  the  Gleaners’ 
Union.  We  read  of  one  which  has  its  monthly  meeting  at  8 p.m.,  and  on 
the  same  day  two  prayer-meetings,  one  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
general  gathering,  and  the  other  at  7.30  a.m.  for  working  men.  Another 
Branch  has  four  prayer-meetings  every  month  at  different  houses,  days,  and 
hours  for  different  classes  of  Gleaners,  also  a monthly  “ intelligence  meeting,” 
with  a general  prayer-meeting  quarterly.  Yet  another  has  six  meetings 
monthly:  (1)  a well-attended  afternoon  prayer-meeting;  (2)  an  evening 
prayer-meeting;  (3)  a small  band  of  “ pray  ing-a  way  members,”  who  agree 
to  pray  that  one  of  their  members  may  be  sent  out,  each  one  being  willing  to 
go  himself ; (4)  an  information  meeting ; (5  and  6)  a students’  class  held 
fortnightly,  each  member  studying  one  Mission  thoroughly. 

We  must  quote  at  some  length  a letter  received  in  January  last  at  Salisbury 
Square,  for  it  illustrates  very  strikingly  what  a mighty  missionary  force  a 
G.U.  Branch  is  when  prayer  receives  its  due  prominence  at  the  gatherings.  A 
secretary  of  a Branch  writes  : — 

“ I have  felt  from  the  very  first  formation  of  our  Branch  that  it  must  exist, 
pre-eminently  for  intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of  Missions.  Prayer,  to  be  definite, 
must  be  intelligent,  and  we  have  found  this  best  promoted  by  encouraging  a closer 
bond  of  sympathy  between  special  Missions  and  missionaries  by  means  of  syste- 
matic correspondence.  For  instance,  since  1890, 1 think  we  have  scarcely  ever  had 
a monthly  meeting  without  remembering  in  prayer  Mr.  and  the  late  dear  Mrs. 
Douglas  Hooper,  and  the  church  which  is  at  Jilore.  We  have  had  the  very  closest 
fellowship  with  the  members  of  this  church,  both  in  joy  and  sorrow.  It  has  helped 
our  Gleaners  to  know  about  them,  and  thus  pray  for  them,  not  only  iu  the  spirit 
but  with  the  understanding  also.  Many  Gleaners  at  first  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
capacity  to  take  in  God’s  world  as  a whole,  but  from  the  study  of  particular  Mis- 
sions we  have  found  interest  grow  and  develop  until  it  embraces  all ‘ for  whom 
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Christ  died.'  This , of  course,  must  be  the  end  ever  kept  in  view,  and  we  have 
therefore  guarded  our  monthly  G.U.  meeting  from  anything  savouring  of  sensa- 
tionalism, letting  it  generally  take  the  form  of  an  intercessory  prayer-meeting  at 
which  many  and  varied  have  been  the  requests  presented. 

“ One  request  has  been  much  on  my  heart,  namely,  that  each  year  our  Branch 
might,  through  its  members,  minister  to  the  need  abroad  by  some  giving  themselves 

to  the  work.  God  has  graciously  answered  this  prayer.  First  Miss went  to 

China  in  1890.  Since  then  others  have  followed : Miss went  to  India, 

Miss  — to  India , Miss  — to  China , Rev. to  Africa , Miss and 

Miss , both  training.  We  long  above  all,  that  our  Branch  should  be  a 

giving  one,  that  no  year  may  pass  without  at  least  one  hearing  the  Master’s 
call,  and  obeying  it” 

The  above  letter  was  one  of  nearly  two  hundred  which  were  written  in 
reply  to  a Circular  Letter  sent  to  all  the  secretaries  of  G.U.  Branches 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  1893.  The 
Circular  Letter  was  written  under  a deep  conviction  that  some  definite  forward 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Union  was  called  for  after  its  seventh  Anniver- 
sary, and  a frank  expression  of  opinion  was  solicited  from  secretaries  regarding 
several  proposals  which  had  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Two  of  these 
proposals  met  with  general  assent.  They  were— (1)  that  special  gatherings  of 
Branch  secretaries  and  others  should  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  convenient 
centres,  for  the  purpose  of  united  prayer  and  mutual  conference,  and  to  encourage 
one  another  in  definite  aggressive  work ; and  (2)  that  one  or  more  “ Visitors  ” 
should  be  appointed,  who,  in  response  to  invitations  from  local  friends, 
should  visit  Branches  and  as  desired  give  counsel  and  help  to  the  members. 
A Conference  of  the  kind  described  in  the  former  of  these  proposals  had 
already  been  determined  upon  for  the  secretaries  of  Branches  in  and  near 
London,  and  it  was  held  on  February  10th  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  when  about  100  secretaries  attended,  and  a most  profitable 
and  enjoyable  time  was  spent.  And  it  has  been  decided  to  carry  out  the 
second  suggestion  as  soon  as  the  right  persons  for  such  work  shall  have  been 
found. 

Thus,  while  the  first  aim  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  was  to  link  isolated 
labourers  at  home  and  abroad  with  the  Church  Missionary  House  ; and  the 
second  was  to  associate  together  in  bands  for  united  intercession  and  mutual 
help  and  encouragement  members  living  in  the  same  place ; the  third  is  to 
bring  into  contact  the  leading  members  of  different  Branches  whose  habitat 
is  more  or  less  remote  from  one  another.  Each  forward  step  has  been  but  a 
development  of  the  one  simple  original  idea — that  of  union — bringing  the 
Lord’s  people  together  to  plead  around  the  Mercy  Seat,  to  search  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  look  out  upon  God’s  World,  to  confer  upon  consequent  duties. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  prophesy,  but  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with  the 
representatives  of  the  movement  who  appear  from  time  to  time  at  the  Con- 
ferences held  in  London,  would  convince  any  one,  we  think,  that  its  history 
lies  in  the  future  rather  than  in  the  past.  In  the  speeches  and  especially  in 
the  prayers  there  is  breathed  at  these  gatherings  a sense  of  inadequacy  in  past 
efforts,  of  insufficiency  in  present  attainments,  of  yearning  after  a fuller  personal 
devotion  to  the  Lord,  and  united  zeal  for  His  Glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
At  the  last  Anniversary  this  spirit  of  progress,  this  holy  ambition  to  be  strong 
and  very  courageous  in  taking  possession  of  the  promised  Inheritance  in  the 
Master’s  Name,  was  strikingly  manifest,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  thrilling 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Bishop  regarding  the  state  of  the  Heathen  could  scarcely 
have  been  addressed  to  an  audience  more  likely  to  prove  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  its  appeal.  It  was  indeed  the  self-same  argument  which  the  “ Gleaners’ 
Own  Poetess  ” — and  the  retrospect  we  have  been  taking  would  be  quite  in- 
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complete  without  a reference  to  the  soul-stirring  missionary  hymns  which 
have  been  written  and  set  to  music  especially  for  its  gatherings — had  prepared 
for  that  Anniversary : — 

“ They  are  waiting  ev'rywhere,  u Yet  not  voiceless  or  alone, 

Where  the  fields  of  earth  are  fair,  For  their  cry  to  heav'n  hath  flown, 

Where  the  rivers  nobly  run,  And  the  Master  waiteth  too. 

Where  the  blossoms  seek  the  sun,  Waiteth,  ransomed  souls,  for  you. 

Where  the  hills  rise,  high  and  grand,  Till  the  life  devotion  sweet 

Looking  proudly  o'er  the  land — Be  outpour&d  at  His  feet— 

Waiting  ! Waiting  ! Waiting ! Waiting  ! " 

We  will  conclude  with  the  words  of  an  old  Yorkshire  woman  “ who  has 
prayed  for  half  a century,  and  now  begins  to  see  she  has  not  prayed  in  vain.” 
With  her  we  dare  to  say : “ The  need  is  great,  and  there  is  a sound  of 
abundance  of  rain.  Dinna  ye  hear  it  ? Pinna  ye  hear  it  ? Look  up  and 
ye  will  see  the  cloud  of  blessing.”  Yes ! as  we  contemplate  the  future 
of  the  Gleaners’  Union  the  Archbishop’s  words  may  still  be  repeated  with 
trustful  assurance,  “ We  shall  feel  the  effect.”  , G.  F.  S. 

[This  article  was  written  by  our  colleague  the  Bev.  G.  Furness  Smith,  to  appear 
in  connexion  with  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  November  1st,  1893. 
But  we  had  not  space  for  it  at  the  time,  and  we  have  deferred  it  from  month  to 
month  in  order  to  insert  other  matter.  Mr.  Furness  Smith  has  now  added  a few 
paragraphs  on  points  of  reoent  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  Selections  from  Committee  Proceedings  on  another 
page  that  the  Committee  have,  authorised  the  formation  of  an  Auxiliary  Committee 
for  the  administration  of  the  Union.  Hitherto  it  has  had  no  formal  organisation,  and 
no  officers.  “ The  Editor  of  the  Gleaner  " has  been  a sort  of  informal  head.  The 
Union  is  now  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  brought  more  into  line  with  the 
Society’s  general  organisation. — Ed.] 


MR.  THWAITES’  SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  INDIA. 

HE  circumstances  under  which  the  Rector  of  Fisherton  wa9  led  to 
offer  to  go  out  on  a Special  Mission  to  some  of  the  Society’s 
stations  in  India  have  been  already  explained,  but  may  be  briefly 
recalled.  The  proposal  was  a direct  fruit  of  the  late  Bishop  Hill’s 
fervent  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Heathen  World  and  of  the 
Christian  congregations  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a Heathen  environment. 
In  September  Bishop  Hill  and  other  missionaries  addressed  the  Annual  Con- 
ference at  Salisbury  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Th waites,  who  presided  at  the  Conference,  was  led  to  express  a desire,  which 
he  had  entertained  some  time  before,  to  pay  a few  months’  visit  to  some 
C.M.S.  Mission-field  and  conduct  special  services.  The  interest  awakened  by 
this  avowal  was  so  great  that  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
such  a journey  were  contributed  on  the  spot.  The  Committee  thankfully 
accepted  Mr.  Thwaites’  offer,  and  invited  him  to  visit  Bengal  and  South 
India  and  Ceylon.  They  subsequently  invited  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall  to  bo 
his  companion  in  joumeyings  and  in  labours. 

Mr.  Thwaites  left  England  on  December  1 9th,  and  joined  the  P.  & 0.  steamer 
Ballaarat , on  which,  besides  Mr.  Martin  Hall,  were  the  Rev.  J.  B.  and  Mrs. 
Brandram  and  the  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  en  route  to  Japan,  on  the  24th. 
They  reached  Bombay  on  Sunday,  January  7th,  and  their  work  began  at  once; — 
it  really  began,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  on  the  day  they  left  England,  as 
opportunities  were  continually  sought  and  found  in  the  train  and  on  board  ship 
for  conversation  on  personal  religion.  On  the  10th  they  started  at  night  for 
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Agra,  which  they  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  12th;  on  the  16th  they 
arrived  at  Lucknow,  where  Mr.  Thwaites  left  Mr.  Hall,  as  he  had  engaged  to 
visit  Benares.  Calcutta  was  reached  on  Janaary  20th. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Thwaites*  journal  letter,  describing  his 
impressions  as  he  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  and  the  work  which  Mr.  Hall 
and  he  were  permitted  to  do  in  that  city,  will  be  found  interesting.  A list 
of  the  services  and  meetings  held  at  Calcutta,  referred  to  in  Mt.  Thwaites’ 
letter,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Journal  Letter  from  the  Rev . E.  W.  Thwaites . 

On  Sanday,  January  7th,  we  landed  English  visitors  created  quite  a little 

in  Bombay  about  two  o’clock.  . . . excitement,  and  at  night  we  had  300 

At  Mr.  Peel’s*  house  we  obtained  a people  in  the  hall;  the  power  of  the 

hearty  welcome.  Mr.  Hall  at  once  Holy  Ghost  was  realised,  and,  after  a 

went  off  to  address  a gathering  of  long  meeting,  160  stayed  to  an  after- 
children, and  I preached  at  night  at  meeting.  At  Agra  there  are  500  in 

the  Girgaum  Church  to  a large  congre-  the  College  and  school,  and  150  in  Mr. 

gation.  It  was  not  easy  to  preach  with  McLean’s  school,  that  is  650  under 

punkahs  swinging  backwards  and  for-  daily  religious  teaching, 

wards  all  the  time,  still  God  gave  me  On  Sunday  Mr.  Hall  and  I each 
grace  to  be  faithful.  The  text  was,  preached  four  times,  and  I added  to 
‘‘  Declare  thou,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  part  by  a short  catechising,  by 
justified.”  ...  interpretation,  at  a most  interesting 

On  January  10th  we  started  at  night  service  at  half-past  eight  at  night, 
for  Agra,  and  we  had  travelled  the  Next  day  began  addresses  to  workers 
800  miles  by  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  in  a drawing-room.  Thank  God,  the 
of  the  12th.  Mr  Hall  was  entertained  Devil  has  not  got  it  all  his  own  way. 
by  the  Rev.  J.M.  and  Mrs.  Challis,  while  We  should  dearly  have  liked  to  have 
I was  most  comfortable  at  the  bungalow  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  breth- 
of  the  Rev.  W.  McLean,  who  has  ren,  and  remain  amongst  these  dear, 
charge  of  the  evangelistic  work ; he  has  earnest,  and  devoted  men  and  women, 

ten  catechists  and  two  colporteurs,  and  Jan.  1 6th. — We  arrived  at  Lucknow, 
his  work  is  most  important ; he  and  his  Here  we  were  surrounded  with  sad  and 
party  go  into  the  villages  and  preach  interesting  memories  of  the  Mutiny  of 
the  blessed  Gospel  to  603  and  700  1857. 1 received,  on  arriving,  a very  warm 

people  daily.  The  results  lately  have  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow, 
been  that  on  Christmas  Day  four  asking  us  to  come  and  stay  with  him 
adults  and  three  children  (all  Heathen)  at  his  honse  in  Allahabad  ; but,  alas  ! 
were  baptized  into  the  Name  of  the  we  cannot  accept.  The  Rev.  A.  I.  Bir- 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; and  kett  lovingly  entertained  us.  I gave  an 
during  l&Bt  year  fourteen  adults  and  address  to  thirty-one  Christian  work- 
seventeen  children  were  baptized  who  ers.  Here  I left  Mr.  Hall  to  follow  me, 
had  been  Hindus  or  Mohammedans,  as  I was  due  at  Benares  the  next  day. 

I spoke  to  a most  interesting  man,  Jan.  1 7th. — I started  at  6 a.m.,  and 

P.  A.,  who  belongs  to  a high  family  of  arrived  at  Benares  at  1.30  p.m.  I 
Mohammedans : he  began  to  disbelieve  drove  at  once  to  the  O.M.S.  Com- 
in  the  teaching  of  his  religion  because  pound,  and  was  hospitably  entertained 
it  taught  that  God  allowed  the  sins  of  dv  the  Rev.  B.  Davis  and  his  daughter. 
Mohammed ; he  then  felt  his  own  sins,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  a missionary  for 
saw  his  danger  of  punishment,  left  his  thirty-five  years,  and  is  full  of  zeal  and 
own  town,  and  came  to  Mr.  McLean  at  activity  yet.  More  than  fifty  years 
Agra,  who,  after  instruction,  baptized  ago  his  father  baptized  me,  when  he 
him  five  months  ago,  and  he  is  now  was  Rector  of  Cannington,  Somerset, 
walking  consistently.  We  had  a The  Rev.  Dr.  Baumann  also  lives  in 
gathering  of  100  students  in  the  Col-  the  Mission  compound.  He  showed  us 
lege,  who  listened  for  one  hour  to  Mr.  over  this  great  city  of  idolatry.  . . . 
Hall  and  me  preaching  the  Gospel;  I gave  an  address  at  Benares  to  184 
many  of  these  were  Hindus  and  Mo-  Natives  by  interpretation,  and  visited 
hammedans.  The  addresses  of  the  the  Orphan  School  of  forty-three  bright 

# The  Rev.  W.  G.  Peel  is  Secretary  of  the  Western  India  Mission. 
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girls.  I also  spoke  to  the  eighty-three 
girls  at  the  Girls*  Normal  School.  The 
dear  teachers  here  are  doing  good  work 
for  their  Lord.  I visited  the  Jai  Narain 
High  School,  where  I found  600  boys. 
This  school  owes  much  to  the  daily 
labours  of  the  Rev.  B.  Davis.  I gave 
an  address  to  those  who  knew  English. 

Mr.  Martin  Hall  and  1 arrived  in 
Calcutta  on  Saturday,  January  28thf 
and  at  once  commenced  a ten  days’ 
mission  in  the  Old  Church.  We  made 
our  home  at  the  bungalow  of  the  Rev. 
H.  D.  and  Mrs.  Williamson,  where  we 
met  with  a most  hearty  and  loving 
welcome.  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr. 
Gouldsmith  (late  curate  to  dear  Mr. 
Selwyn,  now  at  Boscombe)  met  us  at 
the  station,  where  they  found  me,  at 
6 a.m.,  sound  asleep  after  many  hours 
of  tiring  railway  travelling.  Mr.  Hall 
commenced  with  a children’s  service, 
and  we  both  spoke  at  the  dedication 
meeting  at  night,  when  the  Mission- 
hall  was  full.  1 enclose  you  a list  of 
our  ten  days*  services,  and  can  only 
add  that  they  have  all  been  well  at- 
tended, but  not  crowded ; but  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  most  manifest 
night  after  night.  The  after-meetings 
have  been  in  some  cases  the  whole  con- 
gregation, and  in  some  cases  twelve  to 
twenty  may  have  gone  away. 

We  have  visited  the  blessed  work  of 


the  C.E.Z.M.S.  and  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  their  work  of  educating 
the  girls  and  in  visiting  zenanas.  We 
saw  many  of  the  schools,  but  zenana 
work  is  out  of  our  reach.  I hope  to 
speak  at  the  C.E.Z.  meeting  in  May, 
when  I have  some  interesting  particu- 
lars to  impart.  The  Rev.  Jani  Alii ’a 
school  is  full  of  interest,  and  he  is 
doing  a blessed  work  amongst  his  300 
boys.  How  I do  long  to  be  able  to 
speak  to  these  people  in  Bengali ! Next 
week  we  commence  a mission  amongst 
the  Christians  and  Christian  workers, 
having  three  meetings  daily ; and  the 
week  after  next  we  hold  services  for  the 
Bengali  people  through  an  interpreter, 
and  after  that  we  go  north  for  a few 
days,  and  then  to  Madras,  Tinnevelly, 
and  Ceylon.  Do  pray  for  us ! 

Outward  Results  of  the  Ten  Days'  Mis- 
sion at  the  Old  Church , Calcutta . 


1.  Professed  to  have  received  a 

definite  blessing  . 191 

2.  Wish  to  be  baptised  ...  3 

3.  Wish  to  be  confirmed  ...  12 

4.  Wish  to  join  a Bible-olass  . . 31 

5.  Wish  to  join  Scripture  Union  . 66 

6.  Wish  to  engage  in  definite  work 

for  God 34 

7.  Will  ioin  Missionary  Gleaners’ 

Union 52 

8.  Will  take  Parish  Magazine  . . 30 


9.  Gave  at  Praise  Meeting  . Re.  774  : 4 


Miss  Maud  Stratton  writes  from  Agra : — 


On  Saturday  evening  there  was  a 
meeting  in  St.  John’s  College  Hall. 
There  was  a very  varied  assortment  of 
folks  present — soldiers,  College  students, 
station  people,  Native  Christians, 
heathen  gentlemen,  and  missionaries. 
Mr.  Martin  Hall  spoke  first,  on  11  All 
my  fresh  springs  are  in  Thee.”  His 
address  was  quietly  and  earnestly  given, 
and  was  very  refreshing.  Mr.  Thwaites 
followed,  and  gained  the  people’s  atten- 
tion at  once,  and  kept  it  all  through. 
He  spoke  on  “ Ready  to  perish  ” and 
M Ready  to  save.”  There  were  a good 
many  who  seemed  to  get  blessing,  and 
we  all  wished  their  visit  was  longer,  as 
they  seemed  to  have  brought  power 
with  them,  and  to  have  started  a sort 
of  wave  of  blessing.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  prayer  over  it  in  the  Agra 
circle  before;  they  have  such  earnost 
prayer-meetings  there. 


The  Kutra  church,  St.  John's,  is 
being  mended,  so  service  was  beld  in 
the  College  Hall  on  Sunday  morning. 
Mr.  Thwaites  spoke  again,  this  time  by 
interpretation,  as  it  was  to  the  Native 
Christian  congregation,  on  “ Be  of  good 
cheer,”  four  times.  Then  we  went  back 
to  the  High  School  for  breakfast,  and 
then  to  the  Civil  Lines  Church,  where 
Mr.  Thwaites  again  preached  on  “Out 
of  Him  came  forth  the  corner,  out 
of  Him  the  nail”  (Zech.  x.  4).  Mr. 
Thwaites  preached  again  at  the  same 
church  in  the  evening,  and  took  a 
meeting  after  that. 

The  next  evening  there  was  a large 
Bibl e-reading  at  Miss  Bland's  house. 
Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Thwaites  both  spoke, 
and  I was  able  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Thwaites  after.  We  all  enjoyed  their 
visit  so  very  much.  It  was  like  a fresh 
breeze  from  home. 


The  C.M.S.  Secretary  at  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Williamson,  writes: — 


We  are  all  rejoicing  and  praising  God  visit  to  Calcutta.  There  has  been  very 

for  His  blessing  upon  the  missioners’  evident  blessing  upon  each  part  of 
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their  mission.  Maxnr  of  our  Old  Church  sions  to  Bengali  Christians  I cannot 

congregation  testified  in  the  after-  yet  speak,  bat  Trinity  Church  is  re- 
meetings either  to  conversion  or  to  ported  to  have  been  never  so  fall  before, 

definite  help  to  their  Christian  life.  The  missioners  are  very  thankful  for 

The  believers’  "meetings  were  marked  G-od's  guidance  and  blessing,  and  for 

by  a truly  happy  union  of  ail  denomi-  all  they  are  being  enabled  to  see  of 

nations,  by  large  attendance  at  each  of  missionary  work  and  workers.  It  has 

the  three  meetings  day  by  day,  and  by  been  a great  joy  and  comfort  to  us  to 

a real  stirring  up  of  many  to  a fuller  feel  that  so  many  in  England  and  India 

apprehension  of  Christ.  Of  the  mis-  have  been  faithfully  praying  for  us. 

Private  letters  from  Calcutta  to  friends  in  England  also  bear  witness  to  the 
blessed  tokens  of  Divine  power  manifested  in  the  visit  of  the  Missioners  to 
Bengal.  The  meetings  for  believers  held  in  the  Old  Church  mission-room 
were  largely  attended,  and  Mr.  Williamson  writes  that  some  of  our  Noncon- 
formist brethren  have  found  these  meetings  specially  helpful,  and  have  even 
said  that  they  do  not  remember  any  more  useful  in  the  city  of  Calcutta.  In  the 
Bengali  services  at  Trinity  Church  the  attendance  was  very  large,  “ the  church 
packed  day  after  day  to  overflowing,  with  evident  power  of  the  Spirit  in 
speakers  and  hearers,  and  the  results  among  Heathen  as  well  as  Christians. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  Missioners*  visit.”  Another  missionary  writes  : — 

How  can  I say  how  richly  blessed  with  Christ  is  more  blessedly  real.  I 

the  work  here  in  Calcutta  has  been  P don’t  know  quite  how  to  write  about  it. 

To  me,  personally,  it  has  been  a very  but  there  it  is.  One  most  blessed  re- 
great spiritual  refreshment.  It  has  out-  suit  is,  I never  had  so  many  manifest 

Keswicked  Keswick  tome!  I have  tokens  of  the  Master’s  presence  as  just 

learned  nowhere  else  such  lessons  of  lately.  So  many  have  come  to  me,  day 

the  keeping  power  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  by  day,  to  ask  the  way  of  Salvation.  I 

fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A new  joy  do  take  it  as  an  earnest  of  a happy 

has  come,  and  day  by  day  communion  future.  God  bless  both  the  Missioners. 

We  have  heard,  too,  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Thwaitea  to  Krishnagar  and  Chupra. 
The  Rev.  E.  T.  Butler  writes : “ We  had  the  church  full  at  our  meeting  for 
Hindu  gentlemen.  Mr.  Thwaites’  earnestness  seemed  to  have  a great  effect  on 
these  while  they  were  present.  His  visit  has  done  real  good  here  and  in 
Chupra.  But  he  ought  to  have  stayed  longer  than  seven  days.” 

The  North  India  Gleaner  refers  at  length  to  the  Mission.  We  give  some 
extracts  here : — 

What  can  we  say  of  the  blessings  days  were  given  up  to  meetings  for 

enjoyed  by  those  in  Calcutta,  who  have  believers.  These  were  held  each  day 

been  able  to  attend  the  various  meet-  at  twelve  o’clock,  half-past  three,  and 

ings  and  services  conducted  by  our  *»ix,  the  afternoon  meeting  taking  the 

dear  friends  the  Revs.  E.  N.  Thwaites  form  of  a Bible- reading,  which  was 

and  Martin  J.  Hall?  We  praise  God  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hall.  The  Mis  - 

for  a great,  very  great  blessing  ; for  sioners  were  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

many  souls  saved,  and  many  Christian  Macdonald,  Dr.  Phillips,  and  Mr. 

lives  illuminated.  May  all,  in  newly-  R.  P.  Wilder.  All  meetings  were  well 

found  or  newly-strengthened  union  with  attended,  especially  those  at  six  o’clock, 

Christ,  bring  forth  much  fruit,  and  fruit  when  the  mission-room  was  completely 

that  shall  remain ! filled.  The  subjects  at  the  morning 

The  Old  Church  was  well  filled  on  meetings  were  Cleansing,  Filling,  Con- 

every  occasion,  especially  at  the  con-  secration,  and  the  Second  Coming  of 

eluding  praise  service,  when  many  our  Lord ; those  at  the  evening  meet- 

testified  to  salvation  received  and  grace  ings,  Forgiveness,  Holiness,  Power, 

given,  and  Rs.  900  were  given  as  and  (the  last  day)  Praise.  All  who 

thankofferings.  Praise  God  for  His  had  the  privilege  of  attending  these 

goodness!  meetings  join  in  thanking  God  for  the 

The  conclusion  of  the  Parochial  Mis-  power  of  His  Spirit,  convincing  of  sin, 

sion  brought  the  Missioners  no  cessa-  revealing  Christ  as  Master,  and  enduing 

tion  of  work,  for  the  four  succeeding  with  power  for  His  service. 
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The  special  services  for  Bengali 
Christians  commenced  on  Saturday 
evening,  Feb.  3rd,  with  a meeting  for 
prayer  and  consecration  in  Trinity 
Church.  The  church  was  quite  full, 
and  addresses  by  interpretation  were 
given  by  both  Missioners.  On  Sunday 
very  large  congregations  assembled 
both  at  Trinity  Church  and  Christ 
Church,  and  the  Missioners  both 
preached  twice.  Besides  which  Mr. 
Hall  commenced  a series  of  children's 
services:  that  for  girls  in  the  Christ 
Church  School  hall,  and  that  for  boys 
in  the  C.M.S.  Boys*  Boarding-school. 
These  children’s  services  were  taken 
each  day  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  not  a few 
young  Bengali  lives  have  during 
this  week  been  lorn  again  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  others  have  been 
led  to  fuller  consecration. 

While  Mr.  Hall  has  been  feeding  the 
lambsi  Mr.  Thwaites  has  held  morning 
and  evening  services  for  adults  each 
day  in  Trinity  Church.  The  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  very  speci- 
ally manifest  at  the  evening  meetings. 
Every  night  souls  were  led  to  Christ, 
and  men  expressed  their  desire  for 


conversion.  To  us  who  have  known 
Trinity  Church  for  many  years,  it  was 
a soul-stirring  sight  to  see  the  building 
packed  night  after  night  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  with  an  earnest  throng  of 
Bengali  Christian,  men  and  women, 
including  not  a few  Hindus.  The 
average  evening  attendance  was 
55°. 

Tho  services  came  to  a conclusion  on 
Thursday  morning,  when  Mr.  Hall 
gave  a very  appropriate  address  from 
the  word,  “ Jesus  Himself  drew  near 
and  went  with  them.”  At  this  closing 
service  the  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered to  210  communicants. 

Mr.  Hall  gave  addresses  to  students 
in  the  General  Assembly's  Institution, 
and  in  the  Duff  College,  and  also  one 
address  to  a large  number  of  Bengali 
female  workers  m the  C.E.Z.  Normal 
School,  when  his  address  was  inter- 
preted by  a Bengali  lady. 

We  thank  God  for  sending  His  ser- 
vants— we  thank  Him  for  His  messages 
to  us  by  their  lips,  and  we  do  pray  for 
grace  to  throw  away  all  crutches,  that 
Jesus  Himself — Jesus  only  — may  be 
all  in  all  to  us,  and  that  we  may  be  out 
and  out  for  Him. 


List  of  Services  and  Meetings  held  at  Calcutta. 

Jan.  20,  Saturday.  Address  to  Children  in  the  Welland  Hall. 

Prayer  and  Consecration  Meeting  in  the  Old  Chnroh  Mission-room. 

„ 21,  Sunday.  Old  Chnroh  Service,  10.30 ; Sermon  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

Service  4 p.m.  for  Children  and  Tonng  People,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

Service  6 p.m. ; Sermon  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

,,  22,  Monday.  7.30  a.m.  to  8.30  p.m.,  Bible  Reading. 

6 p.m.,  Mission  Service  in  Church,  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

7.30  p.m.,  Address  to  Sailors,  Sailors'  Home,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

„ 28,  Tuesday.  7.30  a.m.,  Bible  Reading. 

6 p.m.,  Mission  Service  in  Church,  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

8.30  p.m.,  Gospel  Address  in  the  Welland  Hall,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

„ 24,  Wednesday.  7.30  a.m.,  Bible  Reading. 

6 p.m.,  Mission  Service  in  Church,  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

8 p.m.,  Gospel  Address  in  the  Welland  Hall,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

„ 25,  Thursday.  7.30  a.m.,  Bible  Reading. 

6 p.m.,  Mission  Service  in  Church,  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

8.30  p.m.,  Address  to  Young  Men. 

„ 26,  Friday.  7.30,  Bible  Reading. 

4 p.m.,  Mothers'  Meeting  by  interpretation,  Welland  Hall,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 
6 p.m.,  Mission  Servioe  in  Church,  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

8.30  p.m.,  Young  Men,  Mission  Room,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

„ 27,  Saturday.  4 p.m.,  Children's  Gathering,  Welland  Hall,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

6 p.m.,  Mission  Servioe  in  Church,  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

„ 28,  Sunday.  7.30  a.m.,  Holy  Communion  and  Address,  Rev.  B.  N.  Thwaites. 

10.30  a.m.,  Servioe,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

4 p.m.,  Children  and  Young  People,  Rev.  M.  J.  Hall. 

6 p.m.,  Evening  Servioe,  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

„ 29,  Monday.  6 p.m.,  Praise  Service. 

„ 30,  Tuesday,  to  Feb.  2,  Friday.  7.30  a.m.  and  8 p.m.,  Speoial  Meetings  for 
Believers  for  the  Deepening  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  ending  with  a Praise 
Meeting  in  the  Mission  Room,  Revs.  E.  N.  Thwaites  and  M.  J.  Hall. 

Feb.  3,  Saturday,  to  8,  Thursday.  Morning,  Trinity  Church,  Native  Christians. 
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THE  THREE  BISHOPS  AT  EXETER  HALL. 


[ HE  Special  Meetings  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  held  on 
March  9th  in  Exeter  Hall  to  bid  God-speed  to  Bishop  Tucker  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Bishop  Evington  of  Kiushiu  in  Japan, 
and  Bishop  Tugwell  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa,  will  long  be 
remembered.  The  two  Bishops  last  named  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  previous  Sunday.  They  were  most 
warmly  welcomed,  as  also  was  Bishop  Tucker  in  the  evening. 


THE  AFTERNOON  MEETING . 

The  demand  for  admission  to  the  afternoon  meeting  became  so  great  that  it 
was  resolved  to  engage  the  Large  Hall,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  filled  by 
an  audience  composed  chiefly  of  ladies.  Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P., 
President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  Chair.  The  Rev.  C.  G.  Baskerville  having 
read  a portion  of  Scripture  (Acts  xv.  12-18)  and  offered  prayer,  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Wigram,  Honorary  Secretary,  said  that  Bishop  Tucker  had  written;  asking  to 
be  allowed,  on  account  of  over-work  lately,  to  reserve  himself  for  the  evening. 
The  announcement  that  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe  would  speak  in  the  Bishop’s  stead 
was  warmly  received.  The  Chairman’s  address,  and  the  speeches  of  Bishops 
Evington  and  Tugwell  and  Mr.  Ashe  are  printed  below : — 

The  Presidents  Address . 


Oar  meeting  to-day  is  one  of  special 
interest  and  peculiar  solemnity.  We 
come  here  as  mourners  for  loved  and 
trusted  friends  towhom  but  as  yesterday 
we  bade  adieu  within  these  walld,  speed- 
ing them  on  the  way  to  undertake  an 
enterprise  of  great  difficulty  but  of  vast 
promise.  We  doubted  not  then,  nor  do 
we  doubt  now,  that  it  was  in  the  mind 
and  the  will  of  God  by  their  means, 
whether  in  life  or  in  death,  to  work  great 
things  for  Africa,  and  we  believe  so  still. 
They  came  and  went  out  among  us,  and 
I am  afraid  through  our  very  affeotion 
we  put  too  great  pressure  upon  them, 
and  we  listened  to  the  words  of  hope 
and  faith  and  encouragement  whioh  fell 
from  their  lips,  and  when  they  went 
forth  we  followed  them  but  too  feebly 
and  intermittently  with  our  prayers. 

They  knew  to  what  they  were  going 
when  they  went  forth ; they  knew  that 
anybody  who  goes  to  Africa  goes  with 
his  life  in  his  hand,  but  they  went  strong 
in  faith  and  full  of  the  belief,  I may  say 
the  knowledge,  that  they  were  perfectly 
safe,  as  Mrs.  Hill  wrote,  “in  God's 
almighty  care  and  keeping."  The  voyage 
was  quiet  and  serene ; they  were  charmed 
on  their  arrival  by  the  warmth  of  their 
reoeption  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  nothing 
daunted  by  the  more  doubtful  oharaoter 
of  the  meeting  in  Lagos,  they  were  ready 
to  go  to  their  destination  on  the  Niger 
and  to  carry  out  the  work  appointed  for 
them.  But  there  oame  on  suddenly— 
how  we  know  not,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
very  heavy  rains  whioh  fell  in  the  late 
autumn — one  of  those  epidemic^  to  whioh 
the  weft  coast  of  Africa  is  peculiarly 

T 


liable ; one  after  another  those  loved 
ones  laid  down  their  lives,  and  their  spirits 
returned  to  the  God  who  gave  them.  To 
what  use  is  this  waste  ? says  the  world. 
We  do  not  admit  there  was  any  waste, 
except  the  waste  we  see  in  the  operations 
of  Nature.  When  we  commit  the  seed 
to  the  ground  it  perishes  indeed,  but 
there  springs  forth  the  rioh  and  abundant 
fruit  in  its  proper  season.  Does  the 
oountry  esteem  the  lives  of  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  and  his  brother  to  be  wasted  lives, 
or  those  who  have  from  time  to  time  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  country  P I 
trow  not.  No  more  do  we  ; and  we  will 
not  doubt  but  earnestly  believe  that  our 
work  and  their  work  will  not  be  lost,  but 
in  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  whose  sympathy  and  untiring 
kindness  in  this  our  trial  I would  bear 
hearty  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
“ God  will  bring  forth  some  new  force 
out  of  our  defeat,  and  accomplish  all  in 
His  own  way  and  in  His  own  time."  It 
was  said  of  Samson  that  the  dead  whioh 
he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  all 
that  he  slew  in  his  life,  and  may  it  not 
be  that  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone, 
and  by  sacrifice  no  less  precious  than 
this,  the  jealousies  of  race,  the  bitterness 
of  personal  antagonism,  may  be  assuaged 
and  set  to  rest,  and  God’s  will  be  done  by 
the  harmonious  work  of  black  races  and 
white  races,  cemented  by  blood  shed  on 
behalf  of  Africa  P 

But  we  are  not  here  only  to  mourn ; 
the  ory  sounds  in  our  ears  that  we  should 
go  forward,  and  the  presence  of  Bishop 
Tugwell  on  this  platform  to-day  shows 
that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  these 
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things  nor  hare  lost  time  in  carrying 
them  ont.  It  is  but  a few  months  since 
he  stood  on  this  platform  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Yornba  Mission,  and  the 
words  that  he  then  nttered  showed  his 
fitness  for  the  post  to  which,  little  think- 
ing it,  he  was  so  soon  to  be  called : as 
one  who  loved  Africa,  as  one  who  spoke 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  as  spent  in 
Africa,  and  one  who  trusted  and  believed 
in  the  African  races.  Referring  to  words 
which  fell  from  my  lips,  he  said  that  we 
should  go  forward  in  the  work  we  had 
undertaken,  and  African  energy  rightly 
directed  and  controlled  would  result  in 
the  rapid  development  and  sound  growth 
of  a Church  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see 
built  up  by  Africans  themselves.  Those 
words  of  confidence  and  trust,  we  doubt 
not,  he  will  repeat  to  us  this  afternoon, 
and  amidst  all  our  sorrow  we  may  be 
thankful  that  the  mantle  and,  we  hope, 
a double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah 
will  rest  upon  Elisha,  as  he  takes  up  that 
work. 

Bishop  Evington,  you  go  forth  to  work 
to  which  you  are  not  a stranger  ; you  have 
devoted  the  best  part  of  your  life  and 
work  to  Japan  ; now  you  are  called  to  the 
office  of  Bishop  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu. 
You  have  seen  wonderful  things  in  that 
wonderful  island  during  the  time  you 
have  been  there.  We  reflect  that 
fifty  years  ago  even  the  life  of  a British 
envoy  was  not  safe  in  Japan,  still  less 
that  of  a missionary  ; but  the  times  were 
changed,  a revolution  took  place,  religious 
liberty  was  guaranteed,  and  then  came 
that  wonderful  craze  for  western  cus- 
toms and  western  religion  which  made 
us  think  we  were  going  to  take  the  whole 
country  by  storm.  Things  almost  seemed 
to  be  going  too  fast  about  ten  years  ago. 
There  came  a revulsion,  whether  from 
the  inore&se  of  national  feeling,  from 
the  combination  of  the  Buddhist  and 
Rationalistic  forces,  or  whatever  might 
be  the  cause,  at  any  rate  this  rapid 
development  received  a oheok,  bat  still 
we  have  encouragement  in  that  there  are 
35,000  Protestant  Christians  in  Japan, 
and  we  doubt  not  you  will  tell  us  that  the 
situation  is  worthy  of  hope,  and  that  if 
the  men  are  forthcoming  to  assist  you  in 
the  work,  you  will  hope  great  things  in 
the  near  future  for  the  Church  of  Japan. 

We  could  have  indeed  wished  that 
Bishop  Tucker  had  been  well  and  strong 
enough  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon,  but 
he  exercised,  I am  sure,  what  we  shall 
all  feel  to  be  a right  act  of  self-control. 
We  are  heartily  glad  to  welcome  in  his 
place  one  of  the  ohief  follow-workers  of 
Maokay,  and  hear  from  Mr.  Ashe  himself 
what  his  view  is  of  the  present  situation 
in  Uganda,  in  that  Church  which  ho  has 
done  so  much  to  build.  We  do  heartily 


rejoice  to  think  that  Bishop  Tucker  has 
had  his  health  so  far,  and  we  shall  think 
of  him  as  they  are  going  back  to  that 
wonderful  congregation  in  that  native- 
built  cathedral  of  which  we  have  heard, 
and  meeting  the  eager  inquiries  of  their 
Uganda  flock  for  information,  even  hop- 
ing that  it  may  be  given  him  to  receive 
Ring  Mwanga,  this  time  a truly  convinced 
and  converted  man,  iuto  the  fold  of  the 
Church.  He  will  rejoice  in  what  he 
finds  there,  and  last,  but  not  least,  he 
will  rejoice  that  he  will  be  under  the 
flag  of  England.  We  still  are  uncertain 
as  to  the  exact  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  Uganda. 
It  is  nearly  a year  ago  since  we  were 
told  that  the  policy  was  one  not  of  an- 
nexation but  of  inquiry.  We  hope  that 
the  inquiry  has  now  been  full  and  suffi- 
cient ; but  whatever  the  result  may  be, 
we  await  it  with  confidence,  and  we  do 
rejoice  to  think  that  he  who  in  God's 
providence  has  been  called  to  be  the 
chief  adviser  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
as  Prime  Minister  of  this  realm  was 
the  one  who  made  use  of  these  memor- 
able words  but  little  more  than  a year 
ago  in  regard  to  the  question  of  England's 
putting  down  slavery  in  Central  Africa. 
Lord  Rosebery’s  words  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Deputation  are  worthy  of  him:  “We 
thus  having  put  our  hands  to  the  plough, 
shall  not  be  able,  even  if  we  were  willing, 
to  turn  baok.”  I thiuk  we  may  trust 
that  these  sentiments  which  he  expressed 
then  are  active  in  his  mind  now  that  he 
has  more  power  to  give  effect  to  them. 

I have  endeavoured,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  these  few  moments  to  point  ont 
to  you  what  are  the  especial  find  peculiar 
points  of  the  mission-fields  to  whioh  oar 
attention  is  specially  directed  this  after- 
noon. Though  varying  as  they  do  in 
many  respects  in  colour,  in  climate,  in 
raoe,  in  religion,  they  are  one  in  this, 
that  in  them  the  strong  man  armed,  Satan, 
keeps  his  house,  and  what  we  are  doing  is 
through  these  our  agents  and  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  break  down  that 
stronghold,  to  drag  his  arms  from  him, 
and  to  set  the  captives  free,  and  we  do 
this  not  in  our  strength,  but  in  the  strength 
of  the  Strong  Man  who  is  stronger  than 
he,  to  whom  we  look  for  our  support. 
Yes,  it  is  not  in  what  has  been  lately 
termed  the  magnificent  hopefulness,  the 
splendid  audacity  of  the  Cnuroh  Mission- 
ary Society  that  we  go  forth  to-day ; it  is 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God,  trusting 
in  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with 
us,  and  in  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
for  we  know  that  “ the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall 
reign  ” until  He  shall  have  put  all  enemies 
beneath  His  feet.  It  is  our  privilege  to  do 
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while  it  is  oalled  to-day,  to  work  and 
labour  for  that  end  eaoh  in  our  different 
vocations.  And  each  one  must  do  as  he 
is  led  to  do,  and  eaoh  one  most  ask  of  God, 
“ Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? ” 
There  is  just  one  word  I want  to  say 
before  I sit  down.  We  are  drawing  near 
to  the  olose  of  the  financial  year,  and  onr 
expenditure  has  increased  up  to  this  point 
11,0001.  above  the  rate  of  last  year,  and  it 
is  probable  before  the  month  is  over  that 
it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  14,0002.  Last  year 
we  had  a deficiency,  but  we  had  the  Con- 
tingency Fund  to  fall  back  upon.  That 
Contingency  Fund  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  an  adverse  balance  had  to  be  carried 


forward  from  last  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  forecast  with  any  certainty  what  the 
results  will  prove  to  be  on  March  31st, 
but  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a large  deficiency.  It  is  still 
possible  for  us  to  avert  that  deficiency, 
and  I mention  it  merely  for  this  purpose, 
that  all  of  ns  may  a 6k  God  to  remove  this 
difficulty  daring  the  remaining  days  of 
March,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  meet 
the  new  financial  year  with  a clean 
balance-sheet.  It  is  for  us  to  ask  God 
for  what  we  need  ; it  is  for  us  also  to  tell 
others  what  are  the  needs  of  the  Society, 
that  they  also  may  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  meet  them. 


Speech  of  Bishop  Evington . 


If  I began  this  afternoon  as  a Japanese, 
the  first  thing  I should  say  would  be, 
“ Thank  you  all  very  much  for  coming  so 
far  on  such  a day  and  at  such  a time/* 
and  it  is  a great  help  and  cheer  to  those 
of  us  who  are  going  out  to  know  that 
whenever  we  oome  together  in  this  place 
we  always  find  so  many  sympathising,  so 
many  praying  friends  met  together. 

In  the  nineteen  years  during  which  I 
have  been  in  Japan,  I may  almost  say 
that  I have  seen  the  growth  of  all  the 
work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
It  is  true  others  were  out  before  me,  but 
when  I arrived  in  Osaka,  Archdeacon 
Warren  had  not  commenced  active  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Piper,  who  was  in  Tokio,  had 
only  been  out  six  months  before,  and  Mr. 
Burnside,  in  Nagasaki,  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  building  in  which  his  regular 
evangelistic  services  were  to  be  held. 
Mr.  Fyson  had  not  then  gone  to  Niigata. 
Daring  these  nineteen  years  not  only  has 
the  work  grown,  but  a large  congrega- 
tion has  been  formed  which  supported 
its  catechists  in  Tokio;  and  not  only  has 
the  city  of  Osaka  sent  out  offshoots  in 
almost  every  direotion,  but  in  the  island 
of  Kiu-Shin  also.  Both  in  the  furthest 
north  and  again  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  farther  still  in  the  Loo-Choo  islands, 
the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  spread,  and  now  in  Yezo, 
also  in  the  very  north,  a distance  of 
more  than  700  miles  from  Osaka,  we  find 
the  same  work  going  on,  either  amongst 
the  Japanese  or  amongst  the  aboriginal 
Ainn.  1 heard  the  first  sermon  preached 
in  Osaka  by  Arohdeacon  Warren,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  what  a bad  headache 
it  gave  me  (laughter),  but  from  that  time 
I was  permitted  to  work  with  him,  and 
from  Osaka  we  gradually  extended  our 
sphere  of  operations.  First  we  began 
with  Tokushima— -began  by  my  going 
there  really  on  a short  holiday  for  a 
visit  to  some  people  whom  I had  known 
before;  and  out  of  that  sprang  direct 
evangelistic  work,  and  those  of  you  who 


have  read  Mr.  Buncombe’s  account  of 
what  God  has  wrought  by  him  and  his 
fellow-workers,  know  that  no  longer  in 
this  town  alone  is  God's  work  being  done, 
but  in  numbers  of  towns  and  villages  in 
the  surrounding  country.  A little  later 
on  a doctor  from  the  north-western  side 
of  Japan  came  to  Osaka  to  study  medi- 
cine. His  interest  was  aroused,  he 
attended  our  preaching-stations,  and 
after  we  had  gone  back  he  begged  that 
we  would  go  there  again.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  go  there  for  the  first  time 
twelve  years  ago,  and  there  we  have  now 
some  three  or  four  places  in  which  the 
work  of  God  is  being  carried  on,  and 
whilst  some  of  us  were  there,  a request 
came  from  Matsuye  that  we  would  go  and 
preach  there  too,  and  a little  later  in 
the  year  I went  to  Matsuye,  and  there 
began  another  work  which  Mr.  Buxton 
and  his  party  are  taking  up,  and  which 
is  spreading  around  into  villages  and 
towns  on  every  side. 

Again,  Mr.  Buxton’s  teacher  had  come 
from  the  town  of  Fukuyama ; and  he 
preached  there  on  a journey  and  promised 
that  work  should  be  done  there,  and 
afterwards  I went  to  the  catechist 
on  my  way  to  Yamaga  and  we  had 
regular  preaching  to  the  Heathen.  Mr. 
Chapman  came  and  stayed  a week;  and 
now  you  know  in  Fukuyama  Mr.  Swann 
is  at  work,  and  it  is  spreading  out  to- 
other villages. 

That  is  the  work  which  I have  seen 
grow.  Last  year  I was  transferred  to 
Kumamoto  to  take  Mr.  Brandram's  place, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot  give  you 
so  bright  and  cheering  a report  of  the 
place  where  I was  stationed.  When  Mr. 
Wigram  came  there  in  1887  there  was  a 
large  body  of  /oung  Christians;  they 
had  collected  funds,  and  were  working 
ardently  to  make  known  our  Lord's  salva- 
tion to  the  people  around.  The  ohurohi 
was  built,  and  much  support  given  by 
the  people  ; but  in  one  year  no  less 
than  sixty  were  transferred  to  other 
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places  j and  now  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  has  not  been  that  spirit  or  self- 
support,  and  there  has  been  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  maoh  dissatisfaction, 
which  has  troubled  us  and  made  us  very 
anxious  indeed.  And  yet  in  other 
stations  of  Kiu-Shiu  there  is  much  to 
cheer.  Mr.  Hind  told  me  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fukuoka,  if  he  did  not 
bare  someone  to  help  him,  it  would  re- 
solve itself  into  his  being  a machine  to  go 
round  and  administer  sacraments,  for  he 
would  have  no  time  to  spare  for  any 
other  duty. 

But  I will  pass  on  to  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  meet  us  in  our  work. 
Haying  been  appointed  through  the  kind 
confidence  of  the  Committee  to  take 
the  oversight  of  the  work  in  Kiu-Shiu — 
as  you  know,  Kiu-Shiu  itself  and  the 
islands  of  Loo-Choo  which  we  include 
with  it  extend  from  south  to  north  a 
distance  of  something  like  700  miles, 
and  in  width  from  200  to  300  miles — I 
go  baok  to  a sphere  of  work  where  per- 
haps more  than  in  any  part  of  Japan 
the  patriotic  national  feeling  of  our 
Japanese  brethren  is  very  strong,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  in  going  back 
to  them  I go  back  in  deep  sympathy 
with  them.  I do  feel  that  a nation  that 
has  grown  as  they  have  done,  a nation 
that  has  done  everything  in  its  power 
to  fit  themselves  for  intercourse  with 
the  nations  of  the  West,  deserves  a very 
great  amount  of  our  sympathy.  And 
the  very  things  that  they  work  for  are 
things  that  we,  as  Englishmen,  would 
never  for  a moment  allow  anyone  to 
deny  U9.  Of  course  I speak  as  a lay- 
man ; I am  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
ins  and  outs  and  needs  of  commercial 
life ; but  whon  they  ask  that  they  shall 
decide  what  shall  be  the  duty  paid  on 
things  brought  into  their  country,  when 
they  ask  that  they  should  have  courts 
in  which  we  foreigners  shall  be  judged 
according  to  their  laws,  just  as  they 
would  be  judged  by  our  laws  in  our 
English  Courts  if  they  were  in  our 
country,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  spirit  at  the  bottom  of  thiB  is  the 
right  spirit,  that  they  ought  to  aim  at 
nothing  less  than  being  the  masters  of 
their  own  native  soil.  At  the  same  time 
you  can  all  see  how  that  so  long  as 
foreign  nations  deny  to  them  some  of 
these  things  which  they  feel  to  be  their 
rights,  the  feeling  between  us  and  them 
will  be  more  or  less  of  a strained  feeling  j 
and  when  we  go  to  them  also  as  teachers 
in  matters  of  Church  discipline,  and  when 
we  in  a sense  sit  over  them,  the  same 
feeling  arises.  They  do  not  like  in  any 
sense  for  the  foreigner  to  be  over  them 
and  to  superintend  them  and  to  rule. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties.  I 


can  give  you  an  example  of  this.  In  a 
discussion  at  a Synod  a short  time  before 
I left  Japan,  the  question  of  inserting 
some  lessons  from  the  Apocrypha  was 
very  warmly  discussed ; and  afterwards 
one  of  those  who  had  opposed  it  most 
strenuously  said  to  me,  “ I do  not  mind 
a bit  whether  the  Apocrypha  is  in  the 
service  or  not ; but  we  are  not  going  to 
have  all  the  details  of  your  English 
Ohuroh  Services  forced  upon  us.** 

Then  we  have  another  great  difficulty. 
We  were  very  late  in  coming  into  the 
J apanese  field  in  force.  As  you  know, 
the  Church  Missions  for  a long  time  were 
very  badly  manned.  We  thank  God  a 
spirit  of  very  earnest  desire  to  go  for- 
ward has  arisen  at  home,  and  in  these 
later  years  not  a year  has  passed  without 
sending  us  some  recruits.  But  in  the 
early  times  the  Americans  sent  over 
large  numbers  of  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  and  other  missionaries; 
and  the  result  was  that  by  the  work  of 
these  men  large  numbers  were  gathered 
into  these  Churches,  and  but  a few  into 
the  Episcopal  Churches,  who  therefore 
felt  themselves  to  be  in  a minority;  and 
the  others  have  also  tried  to  teach  them 
that  they  had  liberty  and  we  had  not, 
that  they  were  the  more  powerful  and  we 
were  insignificant ; and  our  Christian 
friends,  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
felt  there  was  something  like  a slur  upon 
them  because  they  had  not  gone  forward 
in  suoh  numbers  as  the  others  had.  And 
again  in  our  early  work  there,  in  contrast 
with  all  those  other  societies,  nothing 
was  done  in  educational  work;  we  had 
no  schools  such  as  the  C.M.S.  has  in 
India,  and  now  I believe  we  are  feeling 
the  loss,  for  we  have  great  difficulty  in 
gathering  true  earnest  young  men  as 
catechists  and  to  be  brought  on  to  be  or- 
dained as  pastors  of  the  churches.  It  is 
one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  to  get  cate- 
chists and  fellow-workers. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  have  many 
things  to  encourage  us.  Sir  John  Kenna- 
way  mentioned  35,000  as  the  number  of 
Protestant  Christians ; I do  not  think  I 
exaggerate  when  I say  there  are  60,000, 
and  further,  that  whilst  we  are  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  efforts  to 
weaken  our  Evangelical  Christianity, 
whilst  the  Congregationalists,  in  drawing 
up  what  they  pleased  to  call  a “ Basis  of 
Faith  and  not  a creed, **  have  carefully 
eliminated  any  distinct  statement  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  our  own  Church  has 
stood  steadfast  and  conservative,  and  I 
may  say  perhaps  that  in  the  latter  years, 
when  the  increase  of  converts  has  not 
been  so  great  as  it  was  formerly,  that  in 
the  Missions  of  our  own  Society  the  pro- 
portion of  the  decrease  has  been  con- 
siderably smaller  than  that  of  other 
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Missions.  We  are  going  on,  I trust, 
though  slowly,  yet  steadily  and  thank- 
fully, and  I may  say  too,  that  not  only 
are  we  gradually  and  steadily  inoreasing 
in  numbers,  not  only  are  most  of  our 
Christians  and  our  workers  and  catechists 
faithful  to  the  old  standard  in  the  main, 
but  I am  sure  that  in  some  parts  of  our 
work  great  spiritual  growth  has  been 
manifested  in  those  young  men  who  are 
working  for  Christ. 

I have  then  to  ask  you  in  conclusion 
for  sympathy  and  help.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  any  doubt  in  my  mind  or  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  us  that  you  are  wanting 
in  sympathy ; we  know  quite  well  how 
true  you  are,  we  know  quite  well  that 
you  are  continually  here  and  everywhere 
throughout  our  dear  old  country  holding 
up  our  hands  in  prayer  and  supplication 
at  the  Throne  of  Grace;  but  we  want  you 
to  understand  these  difficulties  in  which 
we  are  plaoed,  to  feel  with  our  Japanese 
brethren,  to  understand  their  nationality, 
and  to  pray  earnestly  that  the  time  may 
eoon  come  when  these  things  which  they 
feel  to  be  bands,  which  they  feel  to  be  a 
deprivation  of  their  rights,  may  be  taken 
away,  and  we  may  be  able  without  any 
fear  to  live  on  an  equality  with  them. 

And  we  want  you  to  pray  too  for  a 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  workers; 
we  want  some  foreign  workers,  we  want 
many  Native  workers.  In  the  island  of 
Kiu-Shiu  we  have  lost  some  of  those  who 
were  with  us,  and  now  that  the  mis- 
sionary work  has  extended  into  the 
islands  of  Loo-Choo,  they  have  to  be 
overlooked  from  points  600  miles  apart. 
We  do  feel  strongly  the  necessity  of 
someone  going  forward  who  will  take 
up  that  old  and  important  city  of  Kago- 
shima. We  Britishers  owe  something  to 
that  oity.  In  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
when  some  difficulty  had  arisen  with 
the  British  Government,  we  sent  a gun- 
boat and  stormed  the  town.  I was  most 
interested  on  the  Emperor’s  birthday, 
last  November,  to  hear  a Japanese  give 
an  account  of  what  happened  on  that 
occasion.  He  was  trying  to  show  that 
the  foreigners  were  not  what  men  had 
thought  they  were.  These  people  of 
Kagoshima  looked  upon  them  as  dogs, 
and  thought  they  had  no  heart  and  no 
brains.  But  he  said,  “ When  the  British 
gunboat  came  and  fired  on  the  city, 
time  after  time,  the  balls  struok  exactly 
that  part  of  the  oity  where  the  forts 


were.”  Ho  oame  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  men  must  have  brains.  And 
still  further,  he  noticed  that,  “ instead 
of  firing  into  the  inhabited  part  where 
the  people  were  living  thickly  crowded 
together,  they  fired  away  at  the  summits 
of  the  temples,  and  the  forts  on  the 
hill,”  and  he  said,  “ These  men  too  must 
have  hearts,  for  they  do  not  try  to  kill, 
they  only  try  to  storm.* * Well,  we  have 
done  that  in  the  past.  Now  we  want 
the  men  to  go  there,  and,  as  our  Presi- 
dent has  said,  to  storm  the  citadel  of 
Satan,  not  with  carnal  weapons,  but 
with  spiritual.  We  want  to  be  within 
more  easy  reach  of  the  Loo-Choo  islands, 
where  there  are  some  seventeen  Chris- 
tians, if  not  more,  gathered  together, 
and  where  they  have  begged  us  time 
after  time  to  go  and  help  them.  Will 
you  then  follow  us  again  with  your 
prayers  ? And  if  we  could  have  two 
more  clerical  missionaries,  not  only  to 
follow  us  with  the  prayers,  but  to  offer 
to  go  out  with  those  of  us  who  are  soon 
going  baok,  or  so  as  to  follow  us  in  the 
autumn,  we  shall  be  still  more  pleased. 
That  is  our  need  at  present.  And  we 
pray  you  to  help  us  that  we  may  see 
further  growth,  above  all  things  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  a deeper  spiritual  life,  a greater 
desire  to  work,  not  for  love  of  self,*  but 
for  Christ  and  for  His  body  the  Churoh, 
amongst  the  converts  that  are  there. 

I would,  just  in  conclusion,  mention 
one  thing  which  was  said  to  me  by  a 
missionary  a little  while  ago.  Speaking 
of  the  many  Christians  that  there  have 
been,  and  who  are  now  in  places  separated 
from  the  brethren,  failing  to  show  their 
light,  he  said,  “ I fear  the  reason  may 
be  that  many  of  them  have  accepted 
Christianity  because  they  felt  intellec- 
tually that  it  was  the  religion  that  ought 
to  be  followed,  but  their  hearts  have  not 
been  thoroughly  touched.**  What  we  do 
long  for  is  greater  growth  in  heartfelt 
religion,  whole-hearted  conseoration  to 
oar  Lord  and  Master.  And  whilst  we 
ask  your  prayers  on  behalf  of  our  fellow- 
workers,  I do  most  earnestly  plead  for 
my  own  self  and  for  those  of  your  mis- 
sionaries who  have  gone  forth,  that  we 
may  be  truer  examples  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  those  amongst  whom  we  live, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  show  by  our  life 
and  not  merely  by  our  words  that  it  is 
“ None  of  self  and  all  of  Him.” 


Speech  of  Bishop  Tugwell. 


It  must  be  very  apparent  to  all,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  God  has 
recently  spoken  to  the  Church  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  that  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  VVe  are  all  firmly  con- 
vinced that  God  has  in  store  for  the 


Church  in  that  country  a very  great  and 
marvellous  purpose.  God  would  not 
have  called  away  so  quickly  to  himself 
our  dear  brother  Bishop  Hill,  dear  Mrs. 
Hill,  my  dear  friend  Vernall,  dear 
Mathias,  and  dear  Sealey  and  Miss  Mans- 
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bridge,  unless  He  bad  in  that  wonderful 
dispensation  of  His  Providence  some 
very  great  plan,  some  very  great  pur- 
pose ; and  I feel  as  I stand  before  you  to- 
day as  one  who,  in  God’s  Providence,  is 
still  permitted  to  labour  for  a while  to 
carry  on  that  work  in  which  they  hoped 
to  engage,  that  I must  and  I do  here 
remind  you  that,  sinoe  God  has  spoken,  it 
beh  as  us  to  hear.  And  I would  desire 
to  ask  to-day  this  question,  God  has  His 
purpose ; Has  He  in  us  those  in  whom 
and  through  whom  He  can  work  out  that 
purpose  and  fulfil  His  own  will  ? That  is 
the  question  that  I desire  to  ask  myself, 
and  concerning  which  I earnestly  desire 
your  prayers,  that,  as  our  kind  chair- 
man has  expressed  it,  “ a double  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  Elijah  may  rest  upon 
Elisha."  God  had  undoubtedly  in  dear 
Bishop  Hill  a man  in  whom  He  could 
and  through  whom  He  did  work;  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  h’13  grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Parent 
Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  that  at  a very  critical  time, 
be  was  sent  forth  commissioned  by  him 
and  by  them  to  go,  and  as  far  as  in 
him  lay  to  deal  with  the  problems  and 
the  difficulties  which  were  besetting  the 
work  of  Christ’s  Church  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  And  during  the  short 
time  that  he  was  there,  with  won- 
derful energy  and  ability  he  quickly 
gathered  together  facts  and  figures  which 
enabled  him  to  Bend  home  to  the  Arch- 
bishop a report  which  I believe — and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a breach  of  confidence 
on  my  part  to  say  it  to-day — the  Arch- 
bishop was  kind  enough  to  pronounce  as 
masterly  in  its  character.  As  a result  of 
that  report,  as  you  are  aware,  laBt  year 
there  were  set  apart  for  the  high  and 
saored  office  of  Bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  Bishops  Oluwole  and  Phillips, 
now,  thank  God,  at  work  amongst  their 
own  people,  the  one  amongst  the  Egba 
tribes,  the  other  amongst  the  people  of 
Ode  Ondo. 

And  as  a further  result  of  that  report 
we  know  that  the  Committee  were  led 
to  unite  for  the  time  being  the  two 
Missions  which  before  were  separated, 
the  Toruba  and  Niger  Missions.  But 
not  only  abroad  and  amongst  others  did 
Bishop  Hill  work  ; but  here,  too,  in  Eng- 
land, by  his  devotion  and  untiring  energy, 
by  his  sympathy  and  love,  he  quickened 
and  stirred  the  hearts  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  God’s  people.  Six  months 
ago,  only  six  months  ago,  a writer  com- 
plained that  but  little  was  known  of  the 
Yoruba  Mission.  To-day  the  needs  of 
that  Mission  are  on  the  lips  of  thousands, 
owing  to  the  love  and  energy  and  devo- 
tion of  dear  Bishop  Hill.  I might  go 
further,  but  I hardly  think  it  is  necessary. 


He  and  his  dear  wife  and  those  who  were 
so  quickly  called  away  with  him  “ rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them."  For  myself,  as  I go  forth, 
I am  conscious  that  God  indeed  by  means 
of  His  servant  has  wonderfully  and 
graciously  prepared  Jhe  way.  I find 
many  problems  solved,  many  difficulties 
overcome,  an  outline  drawn,  an  organisa- 
tion established,  and  it  seems  as  if  I had 
merely  to  enter  unfettered  upon  the  work. 
Other  men  have  laboured,  and  in  God’s 
providence  Ism  called  upon  to  enter  into 
and  take  up,  and,  God  enabling  me,  to 
carry  on  those  labonrs. 

Speaking  as  I do  on  such  an  occasion, 
or  rather  coming  here  to  England  as  I 
do  under  such  circumstances,  I would 
gladly  have  returned  to  my  work  without 
thuB  appearing  before  you.  There  are 
times  when  we  do  well  to  be  6ilent 
before  God,  but  since  I must  speak,  and 
you  have  perhaps  a right  to  desire  that 
I should  speak,  may  God  so  enable  me 
to  speak  to-day  that  I may  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  or  put  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  God’s  work  amongst  His 
people.  Let  me  say  a few  words  concern  - 
ing  my  hopes  and  fears,  my  plans  and 
desires. 

Thank  God,  I have  no  fears,  not 
because  I am  not  aware  that  there  are 
difficulties  to  overcome,  obstacles  to  be 
removed ; but  I know  I have  in  Christ 
one  who  can  supply  all  my  need,  and  I 
do  thank  God  that  I know  that  when  the 
Apostle  said  he  would  have  us  without 
carefulness,  evidently  ho  implied  that 
ho  would  have  us  without  fearfulness. 
It  is  a great  privilege,  as  one  looks 
forward  and  realises,  as  one  some- 
times does,  the  immense  responsibility, 
from  man’s  point  of  view,  which  rests  upon 
me,  that  yet  I can  cast  all  that  respon- 
sibility upon  God  and  go  forth  knowing 
that  He  will  carry  the  burden,  that  He 
will  guide  the  way,  that  He  will  lead, 
that  He  will  uphold,  that  He  will  bless, 
if  only,  ns  a little  child,  I put  my 
hand  in  His  and  suffer  Him  to  lead  me, 
to  plan  for  me,  to  advise  me. 

And  so,  too,  with  my  plans,  I would 
also  say,  I have  no  plans.  When  the 
blessed  Lord  taught  us  to  pray  for  daily 
bread,  for  daily  forgiveness,  for  daily 
deliverance.  He  implied  that  we  may 
look  for  daily  guidance  and  daily  lead- 
ing, and  thus  we  can  leave  our  plans 
with  God  and  we  may  walk  day  by 
day  with  Him,  watching  for  His  openings 
that  we  may  enter  in  and  carry  out,  uot 
our  own  will,  not  our  own  purpose,  not 
our  own  plan,  but  His  Divine  Plan, 
His  Divine  Purpose,  His  Divine  Will. 

As  to  my  hopes  and  as  to  my  desires, 
they  are  boundless ; for  have“we  not  in 
God,  have  we  not  in  Christ,  the  God  of 
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all  hope ; and  hare  we  not  His  own 
words,  which  He  will  fulfil,  “ Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  ** — the  commission  is 
boundless — “and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature ; and  lo,  I am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ? ” 
One  topic  perhaps  I should  mention,  I 
shonld  allude  to,  and  may  God  again 
guide  me  and  direct  me  as  to  what  I 
should  say— it  is  concerning  those  trou- 
bles which  are  known  as  the  trcublea  of 
the  Niger.  Very  frequently  I ara  asked 
the  question,  Is  there  any  possibility,  is 
there  any  hope  of  our  arriving,  not  at 
some  compromise* — fori  think  that  would 
be  dishonourable — but  of  arriving  at 
some  mutual  understanding  P Is  there 
any  possibility  of  a mutual  understand- 
ing P Is  there  any  possibility  of  a last- 
ing peace  and  restored  order  P I desire  to 
say  that  I am  not  prepared  to  declare  that 
there  is  no  such  possibility,  nor  at  the 
same  time  should  I be  justified  in  sa\  ing 
that  I have  every  reason  to  believe  there 
is ; but  rather  to-day  I desire  to  say/that 
it  behoves  us,  those  of  us  who  are  here 
in  England,  those  of  us  working  on  the 
West  Coast — and  of  course,  it  behoves  me 
in  particular — to  ask  this  question,  Have 
we  exeroised,  and  am  I prepared  to  exer- 
cise, love,  sympathy,  interest,  in  all  those 
with  whom  I shall  be  brought  into  con- 
tact P Am  I prepared  to  look  at  all  ques- 
tions, not  only  from  my  own  standpoint, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  others  P And 
am  I prepared,  whilst  called  on  to  defend 
principles  which  I hold  to  be  true  and 
dear  to  myself,  to  show  in  all  things  the 


mind  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  shall 
give  no  occasion  to  the  gainsay er  nor  to 
the  adversary  ? If  we  labour  in  this 
spirit,  if  we  are  supported  at  home  by 
you  whilst  you  are  imbued  by  the  same 
spirit,  then  I think  that  without  danger, 
without  presumption,  I may  predict,  I 
may  say  that  there  is  a possibility,  there 
is  a hope  to  see  the  restoration  on  a per- 
manent basis  of  peace  and  order. 

I have  already  exceeded  my  time,  but 
before  I sit  down  I should  just  like  to 
remind  this  meeting,  as  I desire  to  re- 
mind the  meeting  again  thiB  evening, 
that  there  are  now  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  several  terrible  gaps.  Of  sixteen 
men  sent  forth  to  the  Niger  Mission 
during  the  last  four  years  only  four 
remain  : Mr.  Dobinson,  Mr.  Watney,  Mr. 
Melville  Jones,  and  Mr.  WilBon.  Only 
four  out  of  sixteen  ! In  Lagos  the  posi- 
tion cf  Piincipal  of  the  Training  In- 
stitution to-day  is  vacant.  We  have  lost 
in  dear  Mr.  Yernall  one  who,  as  Bishop 
Oluwole  has  said,  **  did  the  work  of  three 
men.”  Will  you  pray  earnestly  that  God 
at  this  time  will  raise  up  a man  to  take 
up  his  work,  to  carry  on  that  splendid 
work  in  which  he  gladly  laboured  and 
joyfully  laid  down  his  life  P Once  more 
then  I would  ask  your  prayers  concern- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  future  conduct  and 
guidance  of  the  Church  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  that  we  may  speedily 
see  God  fulfilling  His  own  Will  and 
purpose  in  the  extension  of  His  Son’s 
Kingdom  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  country. 


Speech  of  the  Rev . R.  P.  Ashe . 


I feel  myself  in  rather  a difficult  posi- 
tion because  I have  come  to  speak,  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  Bishop  Tucker. 
Now  Bishop  Tucker  is  deservedly  a great 
favourite.  Wherever  he  goes  his  kindly, 
genial  manner  wins  hearts,  and  I am  glad 
to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  that  perhaps 
nobody  else  in  this  room  can  bear,  that 
Bishop  Tucker  is  a great  favourite  in 
Uganda. 

Now  I want  to  try  to  lay  before  you  a 
picture,  and  I shall  call  my  picture 
Uganda  past  and  Uganda  present.  Sir 
John  Kennaway,  speaking  of  the  present 
state  of  Uganda,  seemed  to  express  some 
doubt  as  to  what  England  would  do  in 
the  case  of  Uganda.  I have  no  doubt ; 
I have  been  from  north  to  south  of 
England,  and  I have  heard  something  of 
the  opinion  of  the  people  in  England, 
and  1 know  this,  that  the  conscience  of 
England  is  awakened;  England  recog- 
nises the  fact  that  her  honour  is  at  stake 
to  hold  Uganda,  and  England  cannot  go 
back.  I reaohed  Uganda  in  1883  ; there 
were  two  solitary  missionaries  there 
holding  the  fort  right  valiantly  for  the 


Lord  Jesus  Christ — Philip  O’ Flaherty, 
an  Irishman,  and  Alexander  Maokay,  a 
Scotchman.  What  had  they  to  contend 
with  ? The  gross,  utter,  terrible,  un- 
speakable darkness  of  Heathenism;  a 
tyrant  reigning,  cruelty,  lust,  shame, 
nobody’s  life  was  safe;  there  was  the 
Bhadow  and  horror  of  death  upon  Uganda; 
nobody  knew  when  he  got  up  in  the 
morning  whether  he  would  live  to  see 
the  sunset  in  the  evening.  There  were 
two  frightful  blots  standing  out  dark 
and  terrible — polygamy  and  slavery.  It 
was  a terrible  thing.  Just  about  our 
mission-house  is  a market  where  yon 
might  buy  every  commodity,  and  where 
you  might  buy  the  souls  of  men;  even 
children  were  owners  of  Blaves;  and 
these  slaves  might  be  put  to  death,  but 
that  meant  a loss  of  money,  and  so  it 
was  more  usual  to  resort  to  some  fright- 
ful and  cruel  mutilation.  I saw  very 
often  people  with  only  one  eye,  with 
their  ears  cut  off,  their  lips  cut  off,  their 
noses  cut  off,  and  very  often  even  with 
their  hands  cut  off,  and  these  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  most  irresponsible 
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people.  Very  often  people  were  taken 
away  to  die  for  almost  nothing,  some 
tiny  breach  of  court  etiquette,  and  the 
unhappy  victim  was  taken  away  to  death. 
The  most  cruel  punishments  were  in- 
flicted upon  adulterers,  and  yet  even 
death  by  fire  was  powerless  to  put  a stop 
to  such  things.  Though  fire  cannot  put 
down  the  sins  that  come  from  human 
hearts,  yet  the  graoe  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  has  that  power.  I need  not  harrow 
your  feelings  or  take  up  your  time  in 
going  over  again  the  sad  and  terrible 
story  of  the  Uganda  martyrs;  I suppose 
to  very  few  God  has  given  it  to  live  in 
close  communion  and  in  kindly  fellow- 
ship and  friendship  with  those  whom 
God  has  so  honoured  as  to  allow  them  to 
seal  their  testimony  for  Jesus  with  their 
blood;  and  yet  I can  recall  (and  how 
vividly!)  the  kindly  dark  faces  of  so 
many  who  were  faithful  even  unto 
death. 

And  I want  just  to  tell  you  something 
of  what  I saw  when  I went  back  this  last 
time.  The  first  object  that  met  my  view 
on  entering  Uganda  was  the  hill  of 
Namirembe,  the  highest  in  Mwanga’s 
capital,  and  one  of  my  eager  guides 
pointed  to  the  hill,  on  which  I saw  some- 
thing like  a conical  peak,  and  he  said, 
“That  is  the  church.”  The  first  object 
then  that  I saw  was  the  grand  new 
church,  that  great  straw-built  dome, 
supported  on  some  two  or  three  hundred 
pillars,  some  of  which  took  100  men  to 
drag  into  position.  Formerly  we  dared 
not  employ  our  Christian  people  to  build 
the  smallest  church,  lest  they  should  be 
put  to  death  for  doing  so;  now  the 
grandest  churoh  in  the  country  was  built 
by  these  very  people.  And  lately  on 
Namirembe  hill,  where  once  King 
Mwanga,  the  murderer  of  Christians  and 
of  Bishop  Hannington,  exercised  his  un- 
restrained ferocity,  the  Union  J ack  is  to 
be  seen  flying.  I have  never  looked  on 
that  without  thinking  of  what  God  has 
wrought.  There  is  the  symbol  of  Eng- 
land’s glory  and  her  freedom  flying  over 
that  place  where  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  sink  of  iniquity  on  God’s  earth. 
What  a change  was  there ! What  things 
God  has  wrought ! 

Bishop  Tucker  has  lately  described 
that  funeral  ceremony  when  they 
gathered  together  to  lay  Bishop  Hanning- 
ton’s  remains  in  the  last  resting-place  on 
Namirembe  hill;  it  was  indeed  a most 
solemn  and  magnificent  sight  to  see 
gathered  there  so  many  who  had  once 
been  persecutors.  King  Mwanga  himself, 
now  humbled  and  saddened,  sat  in  the 
church  listening  to  Bishop  Tucker’s 
funeral  sermon,  which  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Pilkington,  a master  of  tho  language  ; 
and  then  to  see  Her  Majesty’s  repre- 


sentatives and  the  ohiefs  gathering  round 
the  grave , was  a testimony  to  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  to  overcome  the  wrath  of 
man.  You  know  the  character  of 
Mwanga.  Captain  Macd onald , in  speaking 
to  me  lately  when  I was  trying  to  put 
in  a good  word  for  the  king,  said,  “Well, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  given  him  so 
black  a character  as  you  yourself  have.'1 

And  what  is  the  last  news  from 
Uganda  ? Mr.  Koscoe,  a valiant 
champion  of  the  Cross,  has  for  some  time 
past  been  teaching  him  to  read,  and  he 
says  that  “ the  king  learnt  to  read  so 
rapidly  that  he  made  quicker  progress 
perhaps  than  any  of  his  subjects,  and  I 
have  given  him  a New  Testament,  and  he 
reads  ^it  very  fairly  fluently,”  and  the 
last  news  is  that  he  has  given  up  his 
habit  of  smoking  Indian  hemp  or  bangh — 
perhaps  an  even  more  pernioious  habit 
than  the  use  of  opium.  Now  his  hand  is 
steady  enough  to  write  ; before  it  shook 
so  that  he  could  hardly  hold  his  pen. 
Bishop  Tucker  has  told  how  the  great 
ohiefs  of  Uganda  drew  up  a paper,  which 
they  brought  to  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  and 
on  it  was  written : “ We,  the  great  ohiefs 
wish  to  do  away  with  the  status  of  slavery 
in  our  country,  so  that  all  men  may  be 
free.” 

When  I first  visited  Uganda  it  was  a 
shame  to  a man  not  to  have  a great 
following  and  a great  number  of  women 
who  were  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
therefore  a sign  of  wealth ; now  in 
U ganda  it  is  a shame  for  a man  to  have 
more  than  one  wife.  What  great  things 
God  has  wrought  for  Uganda  ! 

Now  I wish  to  say  before  closing  some* 
thing  of  the  present  needs  of  Uganda. 
Bishop  Tucker  has  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  laying  his  hands  on  a certain 
number  of  young  men — some  of  them  not 
young,  indeed,  but  Christian  men — and 
admitting  them  to  the  office  of  deacons 
in  the  Churoh  of  Christ.  There  was  one 
young  man  among  those  Africans,  and  all 
the  missionaries  and  all  the  Christians  in 
Uganda  wished  that  young  man  to  come 
forward  for  ordination,  and  that  young 
man  refused  on  a strange  plea.  He  said, 
“ I do  not  feel  myself  yet  worthy  of  so 
great  an  honour.”  In  all  my  experience 
I have  only  known  one  young  man  (I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  alive  now),  but 
he  was  a Liverpool  curate,  and  when  we 
were  all  going  up  to  be  ordained  by  the 
Bishop,  he  said,  “ I am  not  going  yet ; 
I do  not  feel  yet  that  I have  sufficient 
self-control,  sufficient  self-knowledge  for 
such  an  office.”  I dare  say  there  are 
many  holy  and  humble  men  like  that — 
but  I never  heard  of  another  young  man 
objecting  in  that  way.  But  this  young 
African,  whom  I know  to  be  a real  and 
trua  Christian,  he  would  rather  wait  till 
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he  felt  himself  more  worthy.  Some  of  of  people  on  the  way,  bright,  intelligent 
yon  may,  perhaps,  know  who  he  is  ; he  is  people,  who  are  perfectly  capable  of 
the  yonng  chief  who  came  to  Stanley  understanding  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
along  with  Zachariah  ; these  were  the  pel,  and  yet  to  have  to  leave  them  in  the 
two  men  who  bronght  Stanley  his  last  dark;  I am  thinking  particularly  of  one 
cartridge,  at  a time,  the  traveller  says,  village,  where  by  a strange  providence 

* when  cartridges  were  of  so  great  value,  three  separate  times  I have  made  a little 

8amnel  was  the  boy  who,  in  the  face  of  visit,  and  each  time  the  same  familiar 
the  deadliest  danger,  when  his  name  had  faces  were  about  me,  the  same  kindly 
been  given  to  be  put  to  death  in  1886,  yet  voices  ringing  in  my  ears.  On  one  of 
bronght  the  king's  tribute  back  to  the  these  visits  I happened  to  hear  a very 
capital  and  in  fear  of  his  life  put  it  in  the  curious  sound,  a sound  of  weeping  and 
hands  of  the  king's  officer  wno  was  ap-  wailing,  and  then  the  wailing  gradually 
pointed  to  receive  it.  became  a song,  a most  musical  melody  it 

Now  the  great  need  I think  of  this  was,  but,  alas  ! it  was  a melody  of  despair; 
Native  Ohurch  is  to  have  wise  and  one  of  the  villagers  was  being  laid  in  his 
prudent  teachers  to  train  them  in  last  resting-place,  being  laid  there  with- 
Theology,  so  that  they  may  be  saved  out  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  is  the 

from  the  danger  of  falling  into  any  kind  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  and  so  I say 

of  heresy,  men  well-read  and  well-  it  was  a melody  of  despair.  How  that 
grounded — men  of  ripe  scholarship ; we  great  continent  seems  to  call  for  our 
want  such  men  as  these  to  go  to  Uganda  prayers,  call  for  our  efforts,  call  us  to 
and  to  teach  these  men  the  great  doc-  prepare  ourselves,  if  it  be  God's  will  to 
trines  of  the  Christian  Church,  because  send  us  there  or  to  send  us  elsewhere ; 

these  are  the  men  who  are  to  go  forth  and  the  best  and  the  grandest  prepara- 

in  the  name  of  Christ  to  teaoh  their  tion  we  can  have  is  surely  to  help  those 
fellows.  who  are  about  us,  those  who  are  near  us  ; 

And  now  in  conclusion  I will  say  just  and  in  doing  so,  perhaps,  we  are  prepar- 
one  word.  It  is  a very  sorrowful  thing  ing  ourselves  for  the  great  work  of  going 
for  a missionary  party  making  its  way  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
into  Uganda  to  pass  so  many  thousands  lands. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  in  a few  earnest  words  thanked  the  speakers, 
and  also  made  a sympathetic  allusion  to  the  Rev.  Theodore  Barlow,  whose 
acceptance  of  the  Bishopric  (in  the  Island  of  Yezo  or  Hok-kaido)  offered  to 
him  has  had  to  be  delayed  on  account  of  his  health.  The  hymn,  “Brethren, 
go  ! the  Lord  be  with  you,”  having  been  sung,  Mr.  Wigram  offered  prayer  on 
behalf  of  the  outgoing  missionaries  and  for  Mr.  Barlow,  and  the  meeting  was 
closed  with  the  Benediction,  pronounced  by  Bishop  Evington. 

THE  EVENING  MEETING . 

At  this  meeting  the  body  of  the  Hall  was  reserved  for  men,  ladies  being 
admitted  only  to  the  galleries  and  platform.  The  men  did  not  quite  fill  their 
space,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  Hall  were  overcrowded.  The  hymns  sung 
before  and  during  the  meeting  by  the  choir  were  heartily  taken  up  by  the 
audience.  The  Rev.  B.  Baring- Gould  having  read  a passage  of  Scripture  from 
Isa.  Lxi.,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis,  and  after  a brief  statement 

* by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  presided,  delivered 
the  -opening  address,  followed  by  Bishops  Tug  well,  Evington,  and  Tucker. 
Exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  shorten  some  of  the  speeches  : — 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  Address. 

, We  are  often  told  that  history  re-  whom,  if  thou  bring  forward  on  their 

peats  itself,  and  certainly  in  the  his-  journey  after  a godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do 

tor y of  the  Church  of  Christ  we  are  well  ; because  that  for  His  name's  sake 

continually  renewing  the  experience  of  they  went  forth,  taking  nothing  of  the 

the  early  days.  In  the  very  beautiful  Gentiles.'*  And  it  is  a great  privilege 

but  brief  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  third  for  us  to-night  that  we  can  bring  them 

chapter,  you  will  remember  that  St.  on  their  journey  after  a godly  sort.  St. 

John  writes  to  thank  Gains  for  a certain  Paul,  the  great  missionary,  knew  what 

work  which  he  had  performed.  He  says,  was  meant  by  being  brought  on  his  way. 

41  The  brethren  ....  have  borne  wit-  There  are  no  pictures,  I suppose,  in  the 

ness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church  ; Acts  of  the  Apostles  more  touohing  than 
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when  we  are  told  how  at  Miletus  Paul 
sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  and  how  they  came,  and  how 
he  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  them  all, 
and  how  they  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words 
which  he  spake ; and  then,  how  they 
accompanied  him  to  the  ship.  It  is  the 
same  picture  which  is  brought  before  us 
when  St.  Paul  landed  at  Tyre ; for  there 
we  are  told  that  when  he  had  accom- 
plished the  days,  “ they  all  brought  us  on 
our  way,  with  wires  and  children,  till 
we  were  out  of  the  city,  and  we  knelt 
down  on  the  shore  and  prayed.  And 
when  we  had  taken  our  leave  one  of 
another,  we  took  ship ; and  they  re- 
turned home  again/*  So  much  was  St. 
Paul  strengthened  by  these  instances  of 
brotherly  affections  in  being  brought  or 
set  forth  on  his  missionary  journey,  that 
when  he  thought  of  going  into  Spain  he 
writes  to  the  Christians  at  Home  and 
tells  them  that  he  will  call  there  in  order 
that  he  may  be  brought  on  his  way 
thitherward.  And,  you  remember,  he 
writes  also  to  the  Corinthians  and  tells 
them  that  he  will  winter  there  and 
abide  with  them  in  order  that  “ I may 
be  brought  on  my  way  whithersoever  I will 
go.**  This  technical  term  was  familiar  to 
St.  Paul,  and  was  so  much  valued  by  him 
in  his  missionary  journeys  that  it  is  re- 
newed again  in  this  hall  to-night.  And 
it  is  once  more  after  a godly  sort  that 
we  are  prepared  to  bring  our  missionary 
brethren  on  their  way,  knowing  that 
they  are  going  forth  for  the  sake  of  that 
great  and  beautiful  name  which  is  above 
every  name,  the  name  of  onr  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Now,  the  brethren  to-night  to  be  sent 
forth  are  our  three  missionary  bishops. 
But  I know  they  will  agree  with  me, 
and  that  I shall  express  their  minds 
when  I say  that  they  are  missionaries 
first  and  bishops  afterwards.  Not  much 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  a great 
preacher  in  London,  reflecting  harsh 
public  opinion  about  certain  colonial 
bishops  who  had  returned  home,  said, 
“ The  great  want  of  our  Colonial  Church 
is  a few  bishops*  graves.**  That  reproach 
can  never,  I think,  be  launched  against 
our  missionary  bishops,  for  when  we 
remember  the  names  of  Bishop  Patteson, 
Bishop  Horden,  Bishop  French,  Bishop 
Hannington,  Bishop  Parker,  and  when 
we  are  still  mourning  the  loss  of  Bishop 
Hill,  I say  the  reproaoh  of  no  missionary 
bishop’s  graves  is  one  that  cannot  be 
justly  brought  against  us.  And  to-night 
if  we  bid  farewell  for  a time  to  our  mis- 
sionary bishops,  you  and  I know  well 
that  they  are  men  who  have  hazarded, 
and  who  are  prepared  again  to  hazard, 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


Mr.  Wigram  has  touched  with  much 
feeling  upon  the  absence  of  one  whom 
we  hoped  to-night  to  welcome  as  the 
fourth  missionary  bishop.  I will  not 
refer  to  him  except  to  say  that  I know 
him  as  a brother,  and  that  I am  assured 
that  if  he  had  been  here  to-night  you 
would  have  followed  him  with  your 
prayers  no  less  heartily  than  the  three 
who  to-night  are  to  speak  to  ns.  There 
are  circumstances  respecting  them  so 
touching  to  myself,  that  I am  almost 
afraid  to  speak  about  them. 

You  know  how  to-night  we  have  Bishop 
Eviogton  going  forth  to  South  Japan. 
Four  and  twenty  years  ago  Bishop  Eving- 
ton,  after  he  left  Oxford,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  dear  parish  in  Man- 
chester, St.  Ann’s,  of  which  my  father 
was  rector,  was  sent  forth  on  his  journey 
amid  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  whilst 
my  dear  father  laid  his  hands  on  him  and 
committed  him  in  prayer  to  God.  And 
now,  after  twenty  years*  incessant  mis- 
sionary toil,  after  a record  for  which  all 
who  know  him  can  truly  appreciate  him, 
it  is  indeed  to  me  an  unspeakable  privilege 
to-night,  as  the  son  of  my  father,  to  take 
part  with  you  in  bringing  him  on  hia 
journey  as  the  missionary  bishop  of  South 
Japan.  I am  quite  sure  that  he  needa 
your  prayers  just  as  muoh  as  the  other 
missionary  bishops.  He  may  not  have 
to  encounter  the  same  risks  or  run  the 
same  peril ; but  there  are  dangers  in 
Japan.  We  have  a proverb  in  the  north 
of  England  that  “ Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,** 
and  there  is  a fear  lest  there  may  in 
Japan  be  an  over-quick  growth  of  Chris- 
tian organisation.  You  know  very  well 
that  if  the  building  is  to  endnre,  the 
foundations  must  be  truly  laid.  And 
Bishop  Evington  to-night  asks  your 
prayers  that  there  may  be  given  to  him 
such  wisdom  and  such  grace  that  the 
work  which  he  is  permitted  to  do  may 
not  be  built  upon  wood,  and  hay,  and 
stubble,  but  on  the  enduring  Book,  Christ 
Jesus. 

We  have  with  us  to-night,  and  you 
know  it  is  a great  privilege,  Bishop 
Tuoker.  The  last  time  I sat  in  this  chair 
was  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  myself. 
It  was  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  And  as  we 
sat  here  a whisper  ran  round  the  front 
row,  and  then  it  was  made  known  to  the 
great  meeting  that  Bishop  Parker  had 
passed  away.  Oh  ! if  men  want  to  have 
a story  of  romance,  never  surely  was 
there  a greater  story  of  romance  than 
that  Uganda  Mission.  Here  we  have 
Bishop  Tuoker,  who  has  been  out  once, 
and  again,  and  is  prepared  to  go  again. 
He  is  the  man  who  was  permitted  to 
recover  the  bones  of  Bishop  Hannington* 
and  who,  as  it  were,  laid  them  in  that 
fit  resting-place,  Uganda,  rather  than 
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Westminster  Abbey ; who  gave  to  those 
souls  that  were  athirst  copies  of  God’s 
Word,  which  were  not  sufficient  to  supply 
their  need.  When  we  think  of  his  great 
work  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  large 
prayer  has  been  offered  for  him  in  the 
past ; and  to-night  we  continue  to  pray 
that  he  may  prosper  still  more  abundantly 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  His  task  is  one 
that  requires  special  discretion,  speoial 
tact.  He  is  the  successor  of  great  names. 
Bishop  Hannington,  Bishop  Parker,  Bis- 
hop Tucker — if  you  want  the  true  Apos- 
tolical succession,  you  have  it  there. 

I must  not  forbear,  in  conclnsion,  to 
say  just  one  word  about  our  third  mis- 
sionary brother  who  does  indeed  stand 
in  need  of  our  sympathy  and  our  most 
earnest  prayers.  It  was  at  the  last  Anni- 
versary that  we  had  Bishop  Hill  and  two 
native  bishops  with  ns.  The  work  then, 
after  a time  of  suspense  and  trial,  seemed 
full  of  hope.  It  seemed  as  though  Bishop 
Hill  was  the  very  man  for  whom  we  had 
been  seeking.  And  yet  we  are  reading 
in  the  Intelligencer  of  this  month  the 
touching  details  of  his  last  hours  : how 
that  devoted  husband  and  wife,  work- 
ing together,  also  suffered  together,  fell 
asleep  together,  and  now  are  at  last 
together  in  Christ.  And  I say  that  the 
task  which  devolves  upon  our  dear 
brother,  Bishop  Tugwell,  is  one  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  we  recognise 
also  that  it  is  one  of  great  danger.  I 
beseech  you,  therefore,  that  you  will 
specially  remember  him  in  your  prayers. 
W e feel  assured  that  he  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  He  has  been  trained  as  few 
men  have  been  trained.  He  stood  by  the 
death-beds  of  those  of  whom  I have 
spoken.  His  hands  ministered  to  their 
dying  needs  and  soothed  their  pillows, 
his  ears  listened  to  their  last  blessed 
words,  and  as  he  sat  there  at  night  to 
send  the  message  home  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  he  saw  the  pale  white  face  of 
the  dead  bishop.  There  was  that  dead 
bishop  vested  in  his  rochet  by  the  dark, 


loving  hands  of  Bishop  Charles  Phillips, 
the  Native  bishop.  I oannotbut  think  that 
in  that  experience  Bishop  Tugwell  must 
feel  he  has  been  trained,  and  there  are 
elements  of  hope.  We  are  told  of  the 
tomb  of  Elisha  that  when  the  man  was 
let  down  into  it  to  be  buried,  as  soon  as 
his  bones  touched  the  prophet’s  bones  he 
revived  and  stood  up.  Our  brother, 
Bishop  Tugwell,  has  touched  the  bones 
of  Elisha,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  after 
that  experience,  though  he  is  a saddened 
man,  he  is  a strengthened  man,  and  that 
he  will  be  found,  by  God's  grace,  in  answer 
to  your  prayers  equal  to  that  honourable 
but  most  difficult  post  to  which  he  is 
going. 

Some  of  you  may  say, I  11  Wherefore 
this  waste  ? Might  not  the  men  whom 
you  have  named  work  here  at  home 
in  our  large  poor  parishes  ? ” Brethren, 
let  us  not  take  up  these  words  from 
the  mouth  of  Judas.  God  had  need 
of  them,  and  there  are  those  who 
still  have  to  drink  of  the  cup  that 
Christ  drank  of,  and  to  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  He  was  baptized 
with.  O brethren,  do  not  bait  one  jot 
of  hope.  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,”  and 
it  is  for  you  and  me  to  recognise  that 
nothing  less  than  its  conversion  t o God 
has  to  be  our  aim.  In  the  political  world 
there  is  hot  controversy  as  to  the  expan- 
sion of  territory  and  the  extension  of 
frontier.  But  in  Christ’s  Church  there 
are  no  limitations  of  frontier.  We  take 
nothing  less  than  the  world.  And  there- 
fore to-night,  amid  our  tears,  let  us  look 
forward  with  courage  and  hope;  and 
whilst  we  speed  our  brethren  on  their 
way,  and  sustain  them  by  our  prayers, 
let  us  remember  that  a responsibility 
rests  upon  us,  that  we  too  must  watch, 
we  too  must  work,  we  too  must  deny  our- 
selves in  order  that  “the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  may  become,”  what  we  have 
been  told  they  finally  shall  become,  “ the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.” 


Speech  of  Bishop  Tugwell. 


I am  aware  that  we  are  called  upon  to- 
night to  speak  to  men.  And  we  are 
very  anxious  and  hopeful  that  the  words 
which  God  may  permit  us  to  speak  may 
be  carried  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  We  have  been  told  that 
our  chairman  received  a message  sum- 
moning him  to  this  meeting  which  came 
to  him  as  a thunderclap.  But  you  will 
notice  that  that  message  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  him  to  this  meeting.  May  God 
grant  that  some  message  to-night  may 
come  home  to  some  men  here  like  a 
thunderclap,  and  that  it  may  have  the 
wonderful  result,  in  God’s  providence, 
that  some  who  came  here  little  thinking 

that  they  were  about  to  offer  themselves 


for  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  foreign 
mission-field,  may  find  themselves  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  mighty  Spirit  of 
God  working  within  their  hearts. 

You  know  our  needs  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  full  well.  As  I stand 
here  to-night  I am  conscious  that  I stand 
here  for  the  third  time  on  a very  memor- 
able occasion.  On  the  first  occasion, 
four  years  ago,  I stood  upon  this  platform 
as  one  of  a large  party  going  forth  to 
East  and  West  Africa:  going  to  the 
Niger  there  were  dear  Wilmot  Brooke, 
Arthur  Robinson,  Eden,  Dobinson,  Har- 
ford-Battersby,  and  Lewis.  Of  that 
number  only  dear  Dobinson  remains  to 
carry  on  tho  work  on  the  Niger.  Only 
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last  year,  not  much  more  than  three 
months  ago,  I stood  here  again,  and  there 
were  present  dear  Bishop  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Hill  and  others,  and,  as  yon  know,  it  has 
pleased  God  to  take  some  of  these  to 
Himself,  and  now  for  the  Niger,  ont 
of  a party  of  seven,  only  dear  Watney 
remains.  Sorely  as  I stand  here  to- 
night once  more  by  the  mercy  and  the 
lore  of  God,  my  very  presenoe  is  an 
appeal  for  farther  help.  Are  there  not 
men,  without  any  farther  bidding  on  my 
part,  who  mast  feel  to-night  that  they 
most  give  themselves  for  the  servioe  of 
Christ  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  P 
The  Chairman  has  suggested  that  it  is 
his  hope  that  I shall  return  to  my  work 


still  with  faith  and  hope  and  joy.  I can 
very  gladly  say  that  I shall  do  so.  For 
a while  we  cannot  bat  sorrow  and  go 
softly.  Yet  oar  faith  in  Christ  is  un- 
shaken and  our  love  for  the  Heathen  un- 
daunted, and  we  will  gladly  go  forth, 
and  nothing  on  earth  will  keep  us  from 
going  forth.  We  are  perfectly  well 
assured  that  God  has,  concerning  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  some  very  great 
purpose  of  love,  and  if  we  are  kept  in  a 
living,  loving  oommunion'with  Him,  we 
Bhall  yet  see  in  His  goodness  and  provi- 
dence wonders  wrought  among  the 
Heathen  of  those  vast  regions  of  the 
Niger  country. 


Speech  of  Bishop  Evingtcm. 


May  X be  permitted  to  say  how  much 
I thank  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  for  being 
here  to-night  P It  was  indeed  a Borrow 
to  me  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  to  lay 
his  hands  upon  me  in  Lambeth  Palace 
Chapel  on  Sunday  last,  and  bo,  as  it  were, 
keep  the  connexion  with  what  he  has 
mentioned  to  you  of  my  first  starting  out 
into  the  mission-field.  I feel  that  I owe 
all  that  I know  of  Christ  and  its  begin- 
ning to  two  persons — the  one,  your  dear 
old  Canon  Bardsley,  of  St.  Ann’s, 
Manchester,  and  the  other,  my  own  dear 
mother,  who  is  amongst  ourselves  to- 
night. 

I am  carried  back,  as  I stand  here,  to 
my  first  visit  to  Exeter  Hall.  It  was  on 
my  return  from  Japan  the  first  time,  in 
1881,  that  I met  dear  Canon  Bardsley 
just  behind  this  platform  for  the  first 
time  after  my  absenoe ; and  he  stepped 
down  and  gave  me  a fatherly  kiss,  which 
I shall  never  forget. 

But  to  proceed,  I say  that  in  our  work 
in  Japan  we  have  difficulties  to  meet 
with.  It  is  nineteen  years  last  Christmas 
since  I arrived  there,  and  I think  I may 
say  that  I have  seen  the  growth  of  the 
work  of  our  Churoh  Missionary  Society 
almost  from  the  beginning.  I have  seen 
the  country  change  as  perhaps  no  coun- 
try on  earth  has  ohanged  in  so  short  a 
time.  What  do  we  now  see  there  ? We 
find  that  Japan  is  in  some  things  almost 
ahead  of  England.  Last  year  I was 
living  in  a little  town  of  only  40,000 
people,  ond  in  that  little  town  with  its 
garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  its 
schools  of  different  grades,  and  other 
educational  establishments,  there  were 
both  the  electric  light  and  the  telephone, 
which  you  would  not  find  in  many  small 
towns  in  England.  At  the  present  time, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  seriouB  difficulties 
is  one  not  immediately  connected  with 
our  missionary  work — I mean  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  Empire.  As  you  know, 
but  a short  time  ago,  after  a long  promise 


the  Emperor  granted  them  a Constitution, 
a Parliament,  and  then  they  began  their 
elections.  There  were  practically,  what 
we  may  call,  a House  of  Commons,  a 
House  of  Peers,  and  the  Emperor,  the 
three  States  of  the  Realm,  as  we  have 
them  in  England ; for  in  Japan  they  are 
very  anxious  about  reproducing  in  their 
political  circles  what  we  have  at  home, 
that  is,  party  politics.  So  that  we  have 
Liberal  newspapers  and  Conservative 
newspapers,  and  we  have  at  elections  all 
the  scenes  that  you  have  in  England,  and 
some  even  more  rough  still.  And  in 
these  political  movements,  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  to  keep  back  to  the  old 
state  of  things,  and  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  others  to  go  forward,  make  our  Mis- 
sionary Society  continually  or  very  often 
unable  to  give  real  attention  to  Christian 
matters  and  matters  of  faith.  Only  last 
year,  in  one  place  that  I went  to,  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  teaohing  Christ 
to  the  people  was  this,  that  the  Conserva- 
tive portion  of  the  inhabitants  were 
calling  the  Liberals  “ Christians’1  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  political 
ascendency. 

But,  Christian  friends,  Japan  has  de- 
veloped in  all  ways  that  we  can  almost 
imagine.  Not  only  have  the  people  got 
their  Parliament,  their  telegraphs,  their 
telephones,  their  electric  light,  and  all 
most  modern  appliances ; their  hospitals  ; 
their  doctors,  trained  in  almost  all  the 
small  towns  as  they  are  trained  here ; and 
schools  similar  to  what  we  have  in  Eng- 
land ; but  Japan  has  grown  intellectually 
and  educationally  in  a very  wonderful 
manner.  To  go  over  the  University  in 
Tokio  and  see  its  class-rooms,  museums, 
chemical  appliances,  laboratories,  and 
everything  that  modern  science  can  pro- 
vide for  the  teaohing  of  its  people,  is 
quite  a wonderful  sight  to  any  one  who 
has  not  had  the  pleasure  of  being  there. 
Not  only  in  the  capital  have  we  this,  but 
in  every  division  of  the  Empire  they  have 
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their  Upper  Middle  school,  a school  of 
which,  when  worked  oat  to  its  full 
extent,  one  English  master  at  Tokio  has 
said  that  ((the  man  who  has  passed 
through  that  Upper  Middle  school  is 
almost  equal  to  the  man  who  has  taken 
a London  degree.*  * 

Bnt  whilst  they  have  thus  developed 
politically,  intellectually  in  matters  of 
science,  yet  if  you  ask  the  older  Japanese 
how  the  morality  of  the  country  stands, 
they  tell  you,  “We  have  gone  back.** 
And  I often  appeal  to  that  fact  when  I 
am  speaking  to  young  men.  Whenever 
a great  number  of  them  come  to  me,  I 
often  say  to  them,  “ You  have  tried 
education,  but  education  has  not  proved 
enough  to  make  you  moral/*  To  Matsuy  e, 
where  Mr.  Buxton  is  now  working,  some 
years  ago  I used  to  go.  The  boys  from 
the  Normal  school  and  the  Middle  sohools 
would  come  in,  five  or  ten,  or  more  of 
them  to  my  room,  and  I would  say  to 
them,  “ You  know,  if  you  fellows  go  up 
to  Tokio  University,  not  half  of  you  will 
oome  through,  and  yon  know  the  reason. 
You  know  how  many  go  up  there  and 
spend  their  money,  and  never  enter  the 
University  at  all,  and  come  back  worse 
men  than  when  they  went  up.  The 
reason  is  this,  you  have  got  no  real 
moral  principle  behind.**  In  Kiu-Shiu, 
where  there  is  a large  Middle  school— it 
is  indeed  the  educational  centre  of  the 
whole  of  Kin-Shin— there  are  thousands 
of  pupils,  and  if  you  go  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  you  will  see  these  men 
coming  in  by  the  train  with  their 
luggage  and  bags  and  books.  The  sight 
reminds  one  very  much  of  the  beginning 
of  the  term  at  Oxford.  Last  year  1 
had  no  less  than  eighty  of  these  young 
men  oome  to  me  to  talk,  some  about 
Christianity,  and  some  about  other 
things;  and  it  is  an  encouraging  fact 
that  from  among  them  men  are  being 
gathered  out  for  Christ,  slowly  indeed — 
for  they  would  like  to  go  by  a royal 
road  to  learning;  many  of  them,  after 
learning  oertain  books  or  sets  of  books 
off  by  heart,  asking  to  be  baptized  and 
oalled  Christians.  . . . 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  besides 
the  political  difficulties.  Some  American 
Unitarians  have  come  over  with  a deter- 
mination to  set  up  a Unitarian  Mission. 
And  Japan,  following  the  West,  is  like 
some  of  our  own  countries.  It  is  a land 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Every 
churoh  has  its  periodical  now.  Very 
often  a school  has  its  periodical.  And 
there  is  one  periodical  oalled  the  Uni- 


tarian. It  got  a footing  in  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  Tokio,  where  Mr.  Lloyd  of 
the  S.P.G.  had  been  working  for  some 
time,  and  .gathered  out  several  young  men 
for  Christ.  The  Unitarians  had  done 
their  utmost  to  teach  the  principles  of 
their  faith  there.  Then  again,  from  the 
political  world  there  gotrinto  the  Churoh 
the  desire  for  what  many  call  liberty, 
and  what  others  oall  lioenoe.  We  have 
a number  of  growing,  intellectual  young 
men,  and  we  thank  God  for  it,  but 
with  all  those  blessings  and  all  those 
growths,  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
they  are  impatient  of  restraint,  and  our 
difficulties  lie  there.  We  are  foreigners, 
and  they  do  not  like  to  be  ruled  by 
foreigners.  And  Englishmen  know  what 
that  is.  I sympathise  with  them  in  their 
belief  that  we  Western  nations  do  not 
treat  them  as  they  feel  they  ought  to  he 
treated  by  our  upholding  their  rights.  I 
long  for  the  time,  and  I do  not  think  it 
need  be  far  distant,  when  we  might  put 
ourselves  entirely  into  their  hands  to 
be  judged  in  their  courts  of  law,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  leave  them  to  settle 
their  own  tariff.  . . . 

And  in  these  our  difficulties  we  come 
to  you,  as  our  Chairman  has  said  to-night, 
for  your  prayers.  It  is  what  he  quoted 
to  me  in  a letter  a few  days  ago,  “ It  is 
sanctified  common  sense  that  we  need,** 
and  it  is  for  you  to  pray  that  we  may 
love  these  people,  as  I do  love  the 
Japanese  more  and  more,  and  that  we 
may  make  them  feel  that  we  love  them. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  there  as  witnesses  for  Christ, 
not  only  for  “a  good  man,**  but  for 
“ very  God  of  very  God,**  and  “ very 
Man  of  very  man  ;**  that  we  are  witnesses 
not  for  morality,  but  for  a Being  who 
has  come  down  and  taken  our  nature, 
and  has  Himself  died  to  save  us  from 
our  sins,  and  that  in  the  Name  of  Jesus 
only  is  there  any  salvation.  Thus  we 
may,  whilst  we  are  loving,  and  kind, 
and  gentle,  have  power  from  on  High 
given  ub  to  lead  on  the  Japanese  in  the 
faith  until  they  are  made  full  partakers 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I do  thank 
God  that  whilst  there  is  so  muoh  of  this, 
as  they  call  it,  liberal  theology  around 
us,  and  whilst  in  some  Christian  bodies 
in  that  land,  there  may  be  men  of  deeper 
intellectual  power  and  of  more  political 
influence  than  we,  yet,  as  a body,  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Japan  does  hold 
firm  to  the  old  standards  of  the  faith, 
and  will  not  let  go  those  Evangelical 
principles  which  we  believe. 


Speech  of  BUhop  Tucker. 


My  Lord  Bishop  and  dear  Friends,— 
Many  gatherings  has  it  been  my  lot  to  take 
part  in  since  that  day,  now  four  years 


ago,  that  I became  definitely  associated 
with  the  missionary  work  of  our  Church 
in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  But  never 
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have  I stood  face  to  face  with  a meeting 
with  sach  deep  solemnity,  or  addressed 
an  audience  with  such  a sense  of  re- 
sponsibility as  I do  to-night.  Solemn 
indeed  is  this  evening  hour.  Many 
thoughts  fill  and  flood  onr  souls.  Vast 
issues  are  before  ns.  The  regeneration 
of  the  dark  continent  of  Africa  and  the 
great  Empire  of  Japan  is,  I doubt  not, 
the  aspiration  and  the  prayer  of  every 
one  here  to-night.  But  I suppose  West 
Afrioa  is  very  specially  in  the  hearts  of 
alL  Face  to  face,  with  a mysterious 
dispensation  of  God’s  providence,  we 
bow  ourselves  humbly  at  His  footstool 
as  we  cry  with  deep  submission,  but  yet 
with  aching  heart  and  with  the  teardrop 
in  the  eye,  u Thy  Will  be  done.”  En- 
shrined in  the  imperishable  annals  of  our 
Churoh  will  be  the  memories  of  those 
servants  of  the  Lord  whose  loss  we  are 
so  deeply  mourning,  and  who  have  been 
taken  from  us  so  suddenly  and  so  my- 
steriously. Poorer  by  their  absence,  we 
are  yet  richer,  unspeakably  richer,  by 
their  noble  example.  As  we  thank  and 
praise  God,  “for  all  His  servants  de- 
parted this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear,” 
we  especially  thank  Him  for  those  dear 
ones  who  lie  yonder  awaiting  the  dawn 
of  the  resurreotion  morn  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  which  they  sought  to 
win  for  Christ,  and  for  which  they  have 
laid  down  their  lives.  It  is  under 
circumstances  of  deep  solemnity  that  we 
meet  to-night,  seeing  that  a servant  of 
the  Lord,  in  this  crisis  in  the  Church’s 
history  in  West  Africa,  has  been  called 
to  take  up  a work  that  has  fallen  from 
the  hands  of  him  whose  loss  we  so 
deeply  mourn,  Bishop  Hill.  As  we  greet 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  bid  him 
God-speed,  as  we  grasp  him  by  the  hand, 
we  would  assure  him — or  I altogether 
misinterpret  the  feeling  of  this  great 
meeting — of  our  deepest  sympathy,  our 
truest  interest,  our  unfailing  support, 
and  our  warmest  and  most  fervent 
prayers. 

But  we  are  thinking  to-night,  not 
merely  of  West  Africa,  but  of  those  most 
marvellous  islands  of  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  great  continent  of 
Asia.  We  are  thinking  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan  and  of  the  vast  possibilities  lying 
before  the  Church  of  Christ  there;  the 
victories  of  His  love,  the  triumphs  of  His 
grace.  We  remember  with  thankful 
gratitude  the  wonderful  openings  God 
has  given  tons  there.  We  remember  how 
doors  bolted  and  barred  for  long  ages 
have  suddenly  been  thrown  wide  open 
and  an  abundant  entrance  given  to  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  And  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when,  through  the  faithful 
preaching  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 


men  shall  “crowd  to  Him  as  doves  to 
their  windows,”  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea  leap  up  to  embraoe  His  love.  Brother 
beloved  in  the  Lord,  we  greet  you  as  one 
who  has  been  so  recently  consecrated  to 
the  office  of  Bishop  in  this  far-off  island 
of  Japan,  and  as  we  greet  you,  as  we  bid 
you  God-speed,  as  we  grasp  you  by  the 
hand,  we  would  assure  you,  as  we  have 
already  assured  our  brother  from  West 
Afrioa,  of  our  deepest  sympathy,  our 
warmest  and  most  sympathetic  prayers. 
May  God  be  with  you  ! You  are  going 
forth  to  your  work.  You  may  be  all  in 
ignorance  of  a veiled  and  shadowed 
future.  But  if  you  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  changeless  One  all  will  be  well. 
And  our  one  prayer  for  you  to-night  is 
that  everywhere  and  always  yon  may 
realise  His  presence,  His  power,  and  His 
unohanging  love;  that  He  may  strengthen, 
guide,  uphold,  sustain,  that  you  may 
dwell  in  the  seoret  place  of  the  Most 
High,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  yonr 
heart  by  faith,  that  you  may  remember 
the  word  of  the  Lord  in  days  of  old, 
" Surely  I will  be  with  you,”  and  again, 
“ I am  the  Lord,  I change  not.” 

“ Changeless  the  way  of  peace, 

Changeless,  Emmanuel’s  Name ; 

Changeless  the  covenant  of  peace, 

Eternally  the  same. 

* I change  not/  is  a Father’s  word,1 

‘And  I am  with  thee/  saith  the  Lord.1* 

And  then  we  are  thinking  to-night  not 
merely  of  West  Afrioa,  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  but  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Afrioa 
and  its  vast  needs  and  possibilities.  My 
Lord  Bishop,  it  is  altogether  impossible 
for  me  to  stand  here  to-night  without  my 
thoughts  going  back  insensibly  to  that 
last  occasion  when  I stood  upon  this 
platform,  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night  when,  some  two  and  a half  years 
ago,  Uganda  was  practically  saved.  The 
wonderful  expression  given  on  that  oc- 
casion to  the  conviction  that  Uganda  is 
never  again  to  be  given  up  to  slavery 
and  anarchy,  was  the  first  stirring 
of  the  conscience  of  this  Christian 
nation  that  led  to  that  outburst  of 
popular  feeling  which  is,  I venture  to 
think,  altogether  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  our  Church  and  oountry.  The 
question  of  Uganda  has  knit  together  in 
a very  wonderful  way  men  of  all  parties 
in  the  State,  and  of  all  schools  of  thought 
in  the  Churoh.  Thank  God,  the  sanctity 
of  treaties,  freedom  for  the  slaves 
eternal  principles  of  true  righteousness, 
have  never  been,  and  I hope  they  never 
may  be,  questions  of  party  politics.  On 
these  grand  principles,  at  least,  Great 
Britain  stands  united.  Although  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  made  no  public  announcement 
as  to  their  intentions  with  respect  to 
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Uganda,  still  there  ean  be,  I venture  to 
think,  no  donbt  as  to  the  course  of  action 
which  they  will  adopt.  It  is  not  now 
a question  whether  the  British  flag  shall 
be  hoisted  in  Uganda.  It  is  rather  a 
question  whether  it  shall  he  hauled  down. 
The  British  flag  has  been  flying  in 
Uganda  for  something  like  twelve  months 
— (applause) — and  I doubt  not  that  it  will 
still  continue  to  fly  there,  hearing  witness 
to  the  uprightness,  the  good  faith,  and 
the  honour  of  Englishmen.  Yob,  1 be- 
lieve that  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
whatever  Government  may  he  in  power, 
will  do  its  duty  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  Uganda.  I wish,  in- 
deed, I could  feel  as  confldent  that  the 
Churoh  of  England  would  do  her  duty 
with  respect  to  its  evangelization . Great 
things  have  been  done,  thank  God,  hut 
greater  things  yet  remain  to  be  done. 
The  question  is,  Will  the  Churoh  rise  to  a 
sense  of  her  responsibility  ? In  order 
that  we  may  see  what  these  respon- 
sibilities are,  just  let  us  for  a few 
moments  consider  the  needs  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  work. 

First  of  all  the  needs.  Of  the  primary 
need  I think  there  oan  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  It  is  that  of  the  teacher.  We 
want  men  to  train  our  Native  agents. 
Thank  God,  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  ministry  have  now  been  laid 
in  Uganda.  We  have  now  six  Native 
deaoons.  Four  of  these  will,  I trust,  in 
God’s  own  time,  receive  priests’  orders. 
In  the  meanwhile,  they  have  been  placed 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  that 
devoted  missionary  worker,  Archdeacon 
Walker.  But  besides  these  Native 
deacons  we  have  some  twelve  lay  evan- 
gelists. What  about  their  training  P I 
hear  by  a recent  mail  from  Uganda  that 
several  men  are  laying  down  their  chief- 
tainships in  order  that  they  may  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. Who  is  to  train  them  ? And  then, 
as  to  that  large  body  of  workers  who,  less 
formally,  are  engaged  in  bringing  forward 
our  candidates  for  baptism.  We  now 
number  of  Protestant  readers  in  Uganda 
something  like  20,000,  and  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  little  handful  of 
European  missionaries  to  deal  with  this 
vast  mass  of  seeking  souls.  My  hope  for 
Uganda  lies  in  a Native  ministry,  and  its 
agency.  To  this  end  we  must  direot  all 
our  energies  and  efforts.  I believe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  lessons  God  would  have 
ns  learn  through  our  losses  in  West  and 
East  Equatorial  Africa.  If  I were  never 
permitted  again  to  raise  my  voice  within 
these  walls,  I should  Bay  that  this,  my 
last  utteranoe,  if  remembered  at  all, 
should  be  specially  remembered  in  con- 
nexion with  this  one  statement : — 44  The 
future  of  the  Native  ministry  in  Africa 


will  be  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
Africa.”  May  God  enable  us  all  to  rea- 
lise itl 

And  then  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
work.  They  are  simply  incalculable. 
When  we  remember  that  the  foundations 
of  the  Native  ministry  have  now  been 
laid,  and  that  the  missionary  oareer  of 
the  Church  has  commenced,  and  that 
these  missionaries  and  ministers  are 
being  maintained  entirely  by  the  Native 
Church — not  one  single  halfpenny  sub- 
scribed in  England  towards  their  support 
— when  we  remember  the  hunger  there  is 
in  Uganda  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
means  that  are  being  taken  to  satisfy  that 
hunger,  and  that  during  the  last  twelve 
months  some  fifty  thousand  books, 
Gospels,  Prayer-books,  hymn-books,  oate- 
chisms,  reading- sheets,  and  other  pub- 
lications have  been  distributed  to  the 
people,  and  that  last  June,  through  the 
energy  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  some 26,000  Gospels,  6000  Gospels 
and  Acts  bound  together,  and  1600  New 
Testaments,  all  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  left  our  shores  for  Uganda ; when 
we  remember  that  the  success  of  this 
policy  has  been  borne  witness  to  by  no 
other  a personage  than  the  Boman 
Catholic  Bishop  himself  in  these  remark- 
able words  written  last  year : 44  After 
much  hesitation  I have  concluded  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  also  to  distribute  the 
New  Testament  which  the  Protestants 
are  spreading  everywhere.”  41  The  chief 
reason,”  he  says,  4<  is  that  we  cannot 
prevent  our*  people  from  reading 
it.”  No,  thank  God,  they  cannot.  I 
say  that  when  we  remember  all  these 
remarkable  and  striking  facts,  we  must 
feel  that  with  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  our  work,  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
poured  out  upon  us  from  on  High,  we  are 
within  measurable  distance  of  seeing 
Uganda  a Christian  country.  And 
Uganda  a Christian  oountry  means — 
what  ? It  means  not  merely  the  civilisa- 
tion of  a people.  It  means  much  more  than 
that.  It  means  the  salvation  of  a multi- 
tude of  immortal  souls.  It  means  that 
we  shall  have  in  the  heart  of k Central 
Africa  a power  and  a foroe  that  will  tell 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  great  conti- 
nent of  Africa  itself.  I firmly  believe 
that  the  key  to  the  Eastern  Soudan,  with 
her  eighty  millions  of  souls,  is  Uganda. 
My  brother  from  West  Africa,  you  must 
make  haste,  or  we  shall  meet,  not  in  the 
Central  Soudan,  but  in  the  Western 
Soudan.  If  ever  the  Soudan  is  to  be  re- 
opened— and  yon  remember  that  it  has 
been  closed;  the  Eastern  Soudan  has 
been  closed  sinoe  that  fatal  day  when 
Khartoum  fell,  and  that  noble  Christian 
hero,  Gordon,  fell  with  it — if  ever  the 
Soudan  is  to  be  reopened  to  Christian 
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enterprise  and  to  be  a force  and  power 
of  civilisation,  it  will  be,  I venture  to 
think,  not  from  Egypt  on  the  north,  but 
from  Uganda  on  the  south.  And  already 
the  glorious  vision  assumes  a shape  and 
form.  Our  most  advanced  station  in 
Uganda  in  the  present  time,  is,  as  you 
know,  in  the  province  of  Singo.  Ka- 
brega,  the  king  of  Unyoro,  north  of 
Uganda,  is  one  of  the  greatest  “ roughs  ” 
in  Africa,  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  who 
has  ever  devastated  by  fire  and  sword, 
the  fair  uplands  of  Central  Africa. 
When  in  Uganda  I was  able  to  open  up 
communications  with  this  ruffian.  It  so 
happened  that  he  had  sent  some  messen-. 
gers  to  me,  and  I told  them  that  we  were 
Christian  teachers,  and  to  look  around 
and  afterwards  tell  the  king  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard  of  our  work.  On 
their  return  they  told  the  king  all  about 
it,  and  I expressed  my  willingness,  if  he 
would  receive  me  as  a friend,  to  pay  him 
a visit  on  the  first  opportunity.  By  the 
last  mail  the  remarkable  and  altogether 
striking  news  comes  to  me  that  the  son 
of  this  king,  hearing  that  there  were 
Christian  teachers  at  Singo,  had  run 
away  from  his  father,  and  is  now  under 
instruction  at  that  very  station.  And 
more  than  this,  he  has  brought  with  him 
his  own  boy  and  several  men,  and  I hear 
that  they  are  learning  to  read  the  Word 
of  God  with  great  rapidity.  My  greatest 
wish  is  that  this  son  of  the  king  may  in 
God’s  good  time  carry  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  his  own  people.  You,  I 
am  sure,  will  fervently  echo  that  prayer. 

So  much  then  for  the  needs  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  work,  barely  hinted 
at,  but  yet,  I think,  told  sufficiently  to 
appeal  to  the  highest  and  noblest  instincts 
ox  our  spiritual  being,  constraining  us  to 
render  such  self-sacrifice  and  service  as 
will  tend  to  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  and  the  glory  of  His  Name. 

But  once  more,  we  are  thinking  to- 
night not  merely  of  East  and  West 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  but  of  the  whole  Heathen  World. 
My  brethren  and  I are  not  pleading  sim- 
ply for  onr  own  spheres  of  work — we  do 
that,  and  we  will  do  it  with  our  hearts 
and  souls — but  we  are  pleading  also  for 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  “ sitting  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,’1  a 
God-given  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  Heathen  World,  terrible  in  its  inten- 
sity, but  yet  only  too  true.  “ Death  has 
passed  upon  all,  for  all  have  sinned,” 
and  this  earth  that  some  of  us  deem  so 
fair,  and  bright,  and  beautiful,  is  nothing 
better  than  a scene  of  ruin,  misery,  and 
death.  Sounds  of  despair,  rebellion,  and 
lawlessness  fill  the  air.  The  whole 
Heathen  World  “ groaneth  and  travaileth 
in  pain”  and  tribulation. 

Men  and  brethren,  it  seems  to  me  that 


the  time  has  come  when  the  Ohurob. 
must  take  a step  forward,  or  she  will 
go  backward.  The  great  Heathen  cry  is 
ringing  in  her  ears  as  never  before,  and 
not  without  sinning  can  she  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  it.  She  must  go  forward  with  new 
power,  and  faithfully  bear  witness  to  her 
risen  and  ascended  Lord.  Behold,  and 
see  the  **  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.” 
He  is  waiting  until  He  has  received  “ the 
Heathen  for  His  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His 
possession.”  And  shall  He  be  kept  wait- 
ing ? Will  the  Church  do  Him  this  dis- 
honour? God  forbid.  Let  her  arise, 
then,  in  all  her  strength  and  majesty, 
and  let  you  young  men  whom  I see  before 
me  to-night,  rise  in  all  your  youth  and 
manly  vigour. 

“ Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle, 

Be  a hero  in  the  strife.” 

“ Trust  no  future,  howe’er  pleasant. 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, 

Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o’erhead.” 

Is  Christ’s  Name  still  to  be  a name 
matchless  for  splendour  ? Is  it  to  be  a 
name  that  shall  arouse  the  world  and  in- 
spire men’s  hearts  to  deeds  of  valour  and 
glory  P Is  Christ’s  will  to  be  acknow- 
ledged and  His  Kingdom  to  come  P Then 
there  must  be  men  in  our  ranks  to-day 
ready  to  spring  into  the  breach,  and  with 
strength  of  arm  and  heart  to  march  for- 
ward to  the  battle.  Shall  not  this  ninth 
day  of  March,  1894,  mark  an  epooh  in  the 
history  of  your  life  and  of  the  missionary 
work  of  our  Church  ? Were  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God  to  take  possession  of 
this  mighty  throng  that  I see  before  me 
to-night,  there  would  be  a power  here  that 
would  move  the  world.  Why  should  it 
not  be  so  P God  is  willing.  He  has  pro- 
mised to  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask.  Let  us  be  practical  then.  Here 
we  are,  a body  of  young  men  gathered 
together  in  Christ's  Name.  He  is  in  our 
midst  according  to  His  promise,  and  He 
would  speak  to  each  one  of  us.  In  all 
the  silence  of  this  evening  hour  there  has 
been  one  word  ringing  in  my  ear,  the 
word  of  David  to  Israel  in  days  of  old, 
“ Who  then  is  willing  to  consecrate  him- 
self this  day  unto  the  Lord?”  Not  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  but  to-day,  fo-niyhf, 
at  this  moment . Who  then  is  willing  ? 
Oh,  let  us  keep  silent  before  the  Lord  for 
one  brief  moment,  and  let  our  heart  speak. 
Who  then  is  willing  ? Lord,  we  are  will- 
ing. “ Thine  are  we,  David,  and  on  thy 
side,  thou  son  of  Jesse.”  “ Then  the  people 
rejoiced,  for  with  a perfect  heart  they 
offered  willingly  unto  the  Lord.”  But 
more.  ” David  the  King  also  rejoiced 
with  great  joy.” 

Just  another  word  and  I must  close. 
Think  for  a moment  of  the  greatness 
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And  glory  of  this  work  to  which  God 
has  called  yon.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
to  giro  expression  to  the  yearning  of 
Divine  lore,  to  be  the  organs  and  instru- 
ments of  the  redemptive  purposes  of  God, 
to  be  associated  with  Christ  Himself  in 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  to  pluck 
men  “as  brands  from  the  burning,”  to  hold 
them  aloft  as  torches  for  the  progress  of 
the  King,  and  to  hasten  the  glad  day  of 
His  Second  Coming.  This  were  enough, 
surely,  to  stimulate  even  the  most  slug- 
gish, and  to  inspire  and  inflame  even 
hearts  of  stone!  Is  there  one  here  to- 
night who  hesitates  ? With  that  one  I 
would  plead  most  lovingly,  and  yet  most 
earnestly.  You  have  heard  the  cry  of  the 
Heathen.  It  is  even  now  ringing  in  your 
ears.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  you,  “ I heard 
that  cry,  I knew  the  need  of  the  great 
Heathen  World,  its  sin,  its  sorrows,  its 
wrongs  and  miseries,  but  yet  I stood 
aloof.”  Bather  bending  low  on  your 
knees  before  God,  ask  Him  to  show  you 
how  you  may  help,  and  then,  having  re- 
ceived— as  you  will  receive  if  you  work 
honestly — the  command  from  Him,  go 
forth  and  obey  it  bravely,  nobly,  and  un- 
selfishly. Do  not  ask,  “Will  this  be 
pleasing  or  praiseworthy  in  the  eyes  of 
men?”  God  forbid!  Bat  go  right  for- 
ward, never  flinching.  “ Turn  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,”  but,  con- 


fiding in  the  power  that  is  working  in 
you,  even  the  power  of  the  Eternal  God 
Himself,  believing  that  He  who  has  oalled 
you  will  stand  by  you,  will  strengthen 
you  in  weakness,  will  guide  you  in  doubt, 
will  comfort  you  in  sorrow,  will  sustain 
you  in  battle,  go  right  forward  and  do 
the  Master’s  will. 

” 0 Master,  when  Thou  callest. 

No  voice  may  say  Thee  nay. 

For  blest  are  they  that  follow 
Where  Thon  dost  lead  the  way.** 

And  so,  as  I stand  here  in  the  awe- 
inspiring silence  of  this  evening  hour,  a 
vision — an  inexpressibly  glorious  vision 
— rises  up  before  me.  I see  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  army  of  the  living  God, 
with  strength  renewed,  with  numbers 
augmented  and  ranks  closed  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  marching  forward  to  do  battle 
with  the  idolatry  and  immorality  of 
Heathenism ; onward  ever  marching,  men 
the  noblest  and  the  best  joining  its  ranks ; 
onward  ever  moving,  one  glorious  family  ; 
and  the  foremost  ranks  have  already 
reached  the  Palace  of  the  King,  and  we 
to-night  swell  the  throng. 

“Like  a mighty  army,  moves  the  Ohurch  of 
God, 

Brothers,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints 
have  trod. 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  marching  as  to 
war, 

Looking  unto  Jesus,  who  has  gone  before.” 


The  Rev.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  closed  with  a most  impressive  address, 
the  greater  part  of  which  we  are  compelled  regretfully  to  omit,  as  we  have 
only  this  half-page  left  in  which  to  insert  it.  A touching  story  which  he  told 
about  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill  is  given  in  this  month’s  C.Af.  Gleaner . He  then 
proceeded : — 


It  may  be  that  some  of  you  are  feeling 
to-night,  “ I cannot  face  it ; I would  give 
myself  to  the  Lord,  but  oh!  the  demands, 
the  requirements  are  indeed  too  great.” 
But  remember  that  when  God  makes  us 
into  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  which  Paul 
speaks  so  much  iu  the  third  chapter  of 
Galatians,  God  will  call  us  undoubtedly 
to  the  Mountain  of  Moriah  with  our  father 
Abraham,  as  it  were,  by  our  side.  He 
will  call  us,  perhaps,  to  carry  the  wood, 
perhaps  to  carry  the  fire,  possibly  even 
to  carry  the  very  knife.  He  may  call  us 
to  go  to  what  may  appear  to  be  death  it- 
self, and  the  voluntary  self-saorifioe  must  be 
made  if  God  is  to  be  glorified  and  His  seed 
is  to  beoome  a blessing  to  all  nations.  “In 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.”  How  ? Only  when  Isaac,  the 
child  of  laughter  and  of  promise,  is  made 
willing  in  the  day  of  God’s  power  to  go 
with  his  father  up  to  the  mountain  of  sacri- 
fice. But  mark  you  this,  you  young  men 
who  are  shrinking  to-night  from  taking 
part  in  this  honoured  work  for  God,  God 

Mr.  Webb-Peploe  then  offered  prayer, 
Benediction. 


never  really  smites.  Isaac,  who  offers 
himself  through  his  father  to  God,  is  re- 
leased when  once  his  will  is  consecrated, 
and  the  person  is  bound  to  the  four  horns 
of  the  altar  in  willing  surrender  to  God. 
It  is  a resurrection  life  that  he  lives  from 
that  moment,  and  the  power  of  the  will 
is  then  released  aud  God  provides  a sub- 
stitute. You  need  never  doubt  the  Lord 
Himself,  who  is  Love.  . . . 

It  is  an  honour  indeed  that  any 
single  person  calling  himself  a man 
should  be  allowed  to  go  aud  proclaim 
the  unsearohable  riches  of  Christ  to  the 
HeAthen  and  to  the  lost.  Bemember 
you  have  one  life  only  in  whioh  to 
do  that  work,  aud  that  life  must  at 
the  most  be  limited  to  decades.  Will 
you  use  it  for  His  glory,  and  say,  like 
Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul,  and  like 
eaoh  one  of  these  our  three  brethren  here, 
“ Lord,  take  me,  make  me,  keep  me  as 
Thine  own,  and  send  me  from  this  hour 
whithersoever  Thou  wilt  ” ? 

and  the  Bit  hop  of  Carlisle  gave  the 
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THE  MISSION-FIELD. 

West  Apeica.. 

HHE  thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Native  Pastorate 
Auxiliary  Association,  which  was  presented  at  the  anniversary  meet- 
ing  on  May  3rd,  1893,  has  only  lately  come  to  our  hands.  It  begins 
with  a reference  to  several  law  cases  which  were  pending — and 
which,  we  believe,  are  now  proceeding— consequent  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
pastors,  who  refuse  to  recognise  the  new  Articles  of  Arrangement  remodelling 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  resisting  the  writs  of  ejectment  which  the 
Society  was  obliged  to  take  out  against  them.  Notwithstanding  the  financial 
loss  which  the  temporary  secession  of  these  few  parishes  involves,  the  funds  of  the 
ALSSociation  show  a satisfactory  balance-sheet.  The  year  began  with  a credit 
balance  of  359/.  3*.  6c?.,  and  ended  with  a balance  of  977/.  9a.  This  latter  figure 
would  have  been  still  higher  but  for  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Sherbro 
Pastorate  forwarded  a balance  of  about  1202.  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  year's 
accounts.  The  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  2066/.  This  sum  includes  500/.* 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a house — which  realised  750/. — bequeathed  to 
the  endowment  fund  of  the  Association.  Annual  subscriptions  amounted  to  605/. ; 
two- thirds  of  the  “class  pence”  contributed  to  the  several  pastorates  is  paid  in  to 
the  fund,  amounting  to  699/.  4 8. 7 d. ; and  one-half  the  pew-rents,  68/.  5s.  6d.  Of  the 
expenditure,  1110/.  is  paid  in  stipends  of  pastors  and  catechists,  and  nearly  100/. 
was  granted  for  new  buildings  and  repairs.  This  last  figure  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  amount  spent  on  the  fabrics  connected  with  the  Association,  however. 
For  example,  we  notice  in  the  reports  of  the  pastorates  that  about  460/.  appears  to 
have  been  contributed  by  the  parishioners  of  Holy  Trinity  towards  the  erection  of 
a second  church  in  the  pariah,  and  that  43/.  was  spent  in  Regent  District  on  repairs 
to  the  east  window  of  Bathurst  Church  and  on  a new  set  of  Communion  vessels. 
The  subscription  list  with  which  the  Report  closes  occupies  fifteen  closely  printed 
pages  in  double  columns.  All  contributors  of  sums  in  excess  of  two  shillings  are 
named,  to  the  number  of  about  1800.  There  are  144  donors  of  over  10*.  and 
less  than  one  pound ; 102  of  over  one  and  less  than  two  pounds ; 69  of  over 
two  and  less  than  five  pounds  ; four  of  51. ; two  of  10/. ; and  one  of  100/.  An 
excellent  sermon  from  St.  Matt.  v.  6 was  preached  by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Davis, 
Pastor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bathurst,  Gambia. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Church  Missionary  Society  during  its 
eighteenth  year,  1892-3,  is  another  interesting  document.  It  lacks  a statistical 
table,  and  we  are  left  to  calculate  from  the  detailed  report  of  the  districts — in 
Bullom  and  South  British  Quiah — that  one  ordained  and  six  lay  agents  are 
employed.  The  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  454/.  Canon  Taylor  Smith 
preached  the  anniversary  sermon  from  St.  Mark  vi.  42. 

Miss  H.  Bisset,  who  sailed  on  January  17th,  arrived  at  Freetown  on  the 
30th ; and  Miss  Higgins,  who  had  accompanied  Miss  Maxwell  from  Lagos  as 
far  as  Sierra  Leone,  returned  to  Lagos  by  the  vessel  in  which  Miss  Bisset  had 
travelled.  Miss  J.  Palmer,  one  of  the  last  party  of  recruits  to  the  Yoruba 
Mission,  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  go  to  Grand  Canary  at  the  eud  of 
January. 

The  Rev.  T.  Harding  reported  “all  well”  at  Abeokuta  on  January  18th. 
Bishop  Oluwole’s  help  during  the  week  of  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  much  appreciated ; he  gave  an  address  at  the  prayer-meetings  each  day,  and 
conducted  a mission  service  at  Ake  each  evening. 

Bishop  Ingham  wrote  on  receiving  the  tidings  at  Sierra  Leone  of  the  succes- 
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sive  deaths  among  the  party  he  had  left  alive  and  well  at  Lagos  a few  weeks 


before : — 

I think  I have  never  sustained  a 
greater  shock  than  when  we  auchored 
m Freetown  Harbour  on  January  17th, 
and  the  news  came  quickly  from  the 
shore  that  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill,  who 
had  seen  me  on  outside  the  bar  at 
Lagoa  in  apparent  good  health,  were  no 
longer  with  us ! 

For  night  after  night  one  lay  wakeful, 
going  over  in  mind  all  the  scenes  we 
nad  passed  through  together  at  Lagos, 
and  it  was  so  hard  to  realise  that  that 
brief  telegram  which  had  reached  Sierra 
Leone  ten  days  before  me  could  be  true. 
But  much  more  rapidly  followed ! 
Mathias,  Vernall,  and  Sealey  also 
called  away ! How  utterly  strange ! 
I am  still  without  any  clear  account  of 
it  all,  and  know  nothing  beyond  the 
telegrams  about  the  last  threo.  1 will 
only  speak  specially  of  Vernall.  I can 
truly  say  X have  never  met  a more 


splendid  missionary,  and  I have  never 
been  more  impressed  with  him  than 
during  this  last  visit.  We  practically 
lived  together  till  the  large  party  came, 
and  I know  that  we  have  lost  a 
thorough  missionary.  He  had  a beauti- 
ful spirit,  a most  practical  mind,  was 
most  painstaking  and  thorough  in 
everything  he  did,  and  seemed  quite 
unweariecL 

It  is  to  my  mind  a great  loss  to  have 
to  go  on  without  him.  How  he  worked 
with  his  excellent  and  hard-working 
wife  for  the  reception  of  this  party  ! I 
am  specially  able  to  speak  on  this. 
He  himself  painted  up  the  big  baths 
that  some  of  them  were  to  use,  and  it 
was  beautifully  done  too ; and  day  after 
day  I saw  them  both  passing  from  one 
house  to  another,  having  a thorough 
clean  up  and  re-arrangement,  and  I 
thought  they  had  been  most  ingenious. 


The  Rev.  0.  E.  Watney,  in  a private  letter  dated  Jan.  15th,  on  the  s.s.  Bathurst , 
on  the  day  after  leaving  Lagos  for  the  Niger,  and  before  the  death  of  his  two 
companions,  the  Revs.  R.  W.  Mathias  and  A.  E.  Sealey,  wrote:  **  Looking  forward  we 
cannot  see  much  to  encourage  on  the  Niger;  the  labourers  are  few  (few  indeed 
now),  and  the  work  is  so  very,  very  great.  Lagos  is  dark,  very  dark ; what  must  the 
interior  be  ? Do  pray,  and  do  get  others  to  pray,  and  pray  with  tears  that  God 
would  send  more  labourers  here,  especially  men.  1 think  I have  wept  more  tears 
since  landing  in  Africa  than  Ihadan  all  my  life  before.  It  is  so  pitiable  to  see  so 
many  Heathen  and  not  be  able  to  tell  them  of  Jesus,  and  then  to  be  so  few  to  do 
it.”  Two  days  later,  on  Wednesday  the  17tb,  he  wrote  from  Forcados  River  to 
the  Rev.  H.  Tugwell,  giving  particulars  of  Mr.  Mathias'  death  that  evening  at 
7 p.m.  Fever  commenced  on  Sunday  evening,  the  day  they  left  Lagos,  and  his 
temperature  never  fell  again  below  100Q.  Before  he  became  delirious  he  said  to 
the  doctor,  " I am  going  home.”  A.n  unfinished  private  letter  which  he  wrote 
was  found  by  Mr.  Watney.  The  last  sentence  was : “ I want  to  be  just  willing 
to  be  anything  as  long  as  His  Name  may  be  glorified  in  my  body,  whether  by 
life  or  by  death.” 

Thirty-two  adults  were  baptized  at  Onitsha  on  December  31st.  The  Rev. 
H.  H.  Dobinson  writes  that  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  services  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  attended.  A party  of  five  evangelists — all  local  Natives — started 
on  January  1st  to  spend  a week  of  their  holiday  in  visiting  and  preaching  at  four 
neighbouring  towns.  The  missionaries  were  all  “ fairly  well  ” when  Mr.  Dobinson 
wrote,  but  a telegram  received  on  February  15th  informed  us  that  Miss  Warner 
and  Miss  Frisby  had  sailed  for  England.  (They  have  since  arrived.) 


Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

Archdeacon  Walker,  and  the  Revs.  E.  C.  Gordon,  H.  R.  Sngden,  and  F. 
Bowling,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Fletcher  reached  Nassa  on  November  9th,  after  a journey 
of  three  months  from  the  coast,  and  were  hopefal  when  they  wrote,  November 
25th,  to  get  to  Uganda  by  Christmas.  None  of  the  party  had  suffered  from 
illness.  On  their  arrival  at  Nassa  they  found  both  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Hubbard 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Nichisson  suffering  from  weakness  and  fever.  It  was  decided  that 
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Mr.  Rowling  should  remain  at  Nassa  for  awhile.  Mr.  Gordon  was  much  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  David,  one  of  the  two  first  converts  at  the  station,  baptized 
in  June,  1893.  He  writes  : — 


It  has  made  my  heart  very  glad  to 
hear  Daudi  Mbasa  lead  the  evening 
devotions  and  offer  spontaneous  prayer 
in  the  church  here.  1 take  a deep 
interest  in  the  Wasukuma  or  Wa- 
nyamwezi,  as  I have  lived  amongst 
them,  and  can  talk  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue.  This  man  Daudi  Mbasa 
has  been  helping  Natanieli  to  translate 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  into  Kisu- 
knma.  With  another  Native  of  Msalala 
whom  I taught  to  read  long  ago,  I 
made  a tentative  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  This  I had  type- 
written in  England,  and  used  it  on 
the  road  up-country  reading  to  the 
porters,  and  here  also  when  I read  it 
almost  every  word  is  understood  by 
Daudi  Mbasa.  I hope  to  complete  it 
with  the  help  of  mj  friend  from 
Msalala  and  Natanieli.  The  two 
Baganda  teachers,  Natanieli  and 
Henry  Mukussa,  have  done  excellent 
and  invaluable  work  here.  During 
our  stay  here  there  has  been  regular 
teaching  of  the  lads,  taken  by  Henry, 
Daudi,  and  two  elder  Baganda  lads, 
Simeoni  and  Danieli.  The  people 


do  not  come  now  daily,  for  they  are 
bnsy  digging  their  fields.  Natanieli 
had  been  chiefly  taken  up  with  nursing* 
Hubbard  on  week-days,  but  he  takes 
the  greater  part  of  the  service  on 
Sunday.  I have  been  here  three 
Sundays,  and  Natanieli  has  spoken 
twice  and  Henry  once.  Each  time 
after  they  have  spoken  and  told  the 
Gospel  story  plainly,  I have  spoken 
and  been  struck  with  the  attention 
given.  Natanieli  has  also  written  ont 
the  morning  service  and  some  prayers. 
Both  Natanieli  and  Henry  speak  hope- 
fully of  the  work,  and  want  to  return 
to  continue  it  after  a visit  to  Buganda. 
Natanieli  is  going  to  Buganda  to  get 
married,  and  Henry,  who  has  been  here 
about  a year,  wants  a rest.  Natanieli 
has  been  here  the  longest  and  knows 
the  language  best.  He  has  written  out 
his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  with  his  own  hand  and  the 
help  of  Daudi,  and  it  is  very  well  done, 
needing  little  correction  except  in 
spelling.  This  Gospel  with  Hubbard’s 
corrections  has  gone,  or  is  going,  to 
Buganda  to  be  printed. 


The  Rev.  J.  Roscoe  writes  that  four  chiefs  of  Uganda  (besides  four  of  the 
d aeons  whom  Bishop  Tncker  ordained  in  1893)  have  given  up  their  chieftain- 
ships in  order  to  devote  their  lives  to  work  for  Christ.  Two  others  desired  to  do 
so  but  were  persuaded  by  the  Katikiro  and  others  to  defer  doing  so  for  the 
present. 

Palestine. 


The  Rev.  H.  Sykes  has  forwarded  the  sum  of  6/.  13$.  4 d.  contributed  for 
missionary  work  among  the  Heathen  by  the  Salt  coDgregation  during  a Harvest 
Thanksgiving  Service  held  in  the  church  there  in  October.  Mr.  Sykes  says : — 


One  of  our  difficulties  in  Palestine 
is  to  get  our  people  really  to  look 
bevona  themselves  to  the  wants  of 
otners  in  the  wide  world  beyond,  and 
really  without  any  of  those  spiritual 
advantages  which  our  Protestant  Chris- 
tians here  certainly  enjoy;  and  from 
the  small  sums  collected  from  native 
sources  in  this  Mission  you  will  know 
how  little  is  being  done  in  the  matter 
of  self-support,  much  less  in  helping  to 
make  known  the  good  tidings  of  salva- 
tion to  those  that  know  them  not.  At 
one  of  our  conferences  this  matter  of 
Native  giving  came  up,  and  we  decided 
that  all  we  could  do  was  to  try  and 
keep  putting  before  our  people  that 
giving  to  God  for  His  work  was  at 
once  plain  Christian  duty  as  well  as 


reat  privilege.  Upon  this  advice  I 
ave  been  trying  to  act,  and  have  from 
time  to  time  in  our  Sunday  services 
and  week-day  meetings  by  conversa- 
tion tried  to  stir  up  their  interest  in 
work  that  is  being  done  elsewhere,  and 
the  share  they  should  take  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  July  I proposed  that 
we  should  have  a joint  harvest  tbanks- 
iving  and  missionary  collection  the 
rst  Sunday  in  August.  I was  a little 
disappointed  when  the  people  put  me 
off  to  the  first  Sunday  in  October,  say- 
ing the  grape  vintage  would  then  be 
over,  and  standing  debts  (a  sad  feature 
in  Native  life  here)  have  been  cleared 
off,  or  gathered  in,  and  the  time  would 
be  altogether  more  suitable.  However, 
1 thought  it  better  to  wait  patiently 
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and  let  them  fix  the  time  most  suitable 
to  themselves,  and  meantime  I mast 
keep  the  matter  in  their  mind.  Septem- 
ber came  and  with  it  the  Gleaner , with 
its  delightful  little  account  of  “ Hand- 
ful of  Rice  Sunday  ” in  the  Santhal 
Mission:  by  God’s  grace  the  spark 
fired  their  zeal  and  interest,  and  in  a 
preliminary  meeting  I had  with  some 
of  the  elders  of  the  congregation  we 
decided  to  have  a thanksgiving  Sunday 
and  missionary  collection  on  Sunday, 
October  1st. 

Before  the  Sunday  came,  I spoke 
with  the  school-children,  boys  and  girls, 
of  what  we  hoped  to  do  and  invited 
them,  with  their  parents’  consent,  to 
offer  anything  they  could.  1 had 
thought  that  a good  many  would 
like  to  offer  in  kina,  wheat  or  raisins 

Bishop  Blyth  admitted  Mr.  Nicola 
Jerusalem  on  February  18th.  The  Rev. 
by  the  doctors.  His  health  has  been  in< 


— our  wealth  here — but  as  a matter 
of  fact  mo3t  brought  money.  Each 
wrapped  up  his  gift  in  a piece  of  paper 
with  his  name  attached,  while  those 
that  did  bring  kind  had  a receipt  for  it, 
which  he  brought  with  him  on  the 
Sunday.  As  the  occasion  was  some- 
thing exceptional,  I departed  from  the 
usual  custom  of  sending  round  the 
plate  at  the  usual  time  after  the 
sermon,  but  held  the  plate  at  the  com- 
munion rails  before  the  service  and  let 
each  one  come  up  in  turn,  children 
first,  and  offer  his  gift  (what  the  women 
gave  was  collected  from  them  in  their 
places).  Having  the  collection  thus  I 
was  able  better  to  say  something  about 
it  in  the  sermon.  This  then  is  the 
history  of  the  cheque  for  6Z.  13*.  4>4.  I 
am  asking  Mr.  Hall  to  send  to  you. 

Abu  Hattum  to  Deacon’s  Orders  at 

C.  H.  Y.  Gollmer  has  been  ordered  home 

lifferent  for  some  time. 


Nobth-West  Provinces. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Ell  wood  sends  us  the  following  remarks  on  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Rev.  David  Mohan,  whose  death  we  mentioned  last  month:— 


I saw  our  dear  brother  a short  time 
before  he  went  to  his  rest,  and  found 
him  simply  waiting  for  the  call,  sur- 
rounded by  his  loving  wife  and  children. 
He  could  only  articulate  clearly  one 
word,  “ Come,’*  and  this  seemed  to 
indicate  his  waiting  condition,  *(  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come.”  And  now  the 
prayer  has  been  granted,  and  the  late 
nonoured  and  loving  pastor  of  Muir- 
abad  has  passed  into  the  presence  of  the 
King. 

Daring  my  connexion  with  the 
Church  Council  I v&s  often  brought 
into  contact  with  our  dear  brother,  and 
found  his  advice  both  as  a member 
of  an  Examination  Committee  and 
Investigation  Committee  most  useful 
and  good.  I shall  never  forget  how  on 
one  occasion,  when  I was  almost  help- 
less in  a certain  investigation,  his 
masterly  and  wise  hand  guided  us 
aright,  and  gave  us  the  clue  we  sought. 
He  deeply  sympathised  with  his 
Indian  brethren,  but  be  was  faithful  to 
his  Lord  and  Master,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  declaring  unto  them  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  Personally  I 
learnt  much  of  Indian  character  from 
contact  and  conversations  with  the 
Rev.  P.  Mohun.  From  him  I obtained 
many  valuable  hints  how  to  deal  with 
Native  Christians ; and  I think  of  all 
the  men  I have  known  in  the  C.M.S. 


North  Indian  congregations  his  simple 
and  practical  Christian  life  struck  me 
the  most.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
ascetic  about  him,  yet  he  was  most 
simple  in  his  daily  life,  commending 
the  religion  he  professed  as  a practical 
power  in  home  life. 

If  asked  to  sum  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  Rev.  D.  Mohan’s  life,  I should 
certainly  put  in  the  forefront  the 
following  traits  manifest  to  all  who 
knew  him 

(1)  His  simple,  practical,  Christian 
life,  which  manifested  an  extra  share 
of  common  sense  with  a wise  discretion 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  his  ministry 
and  family  life. 

(2)  His  great  personality  as  a factor 
in  the  North  Indian  Church.  Many  of 
our  Indian  brethren  can  scarcely 
realise  how  much  he  has  had  to  do  in 
moulding  their  characters  and  forming 
a public  opinion  amongst  Native  Chris- 
tians. He  was  never  ashamed  of  his 
opinion,  and  when  it  was  examined  by 
the  most  sceptical  European  it  was 
always  found  to  be  deserving  of 
respect. 

(3)  The  fatherly  wav  in  which  he 
brought  up  his  children  and  gave 
them  the  best  education  possible  for  a 
poor  pastor,  showed  how  he  realised 
Christian  family  life.  No  children 
could  have  greater  respect  for  the 
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memory  of  a father  than  the  Rev.  D. 
Mohun’s,  and  I believe  he  realised  as 
few  Christian  parents  do,  his  respon- 
sibility to  them. 

(4)  I have  heard  many  preachers 
address  our  Indian  congregations  who 
may  have  been  more  talented  and 
learned  in  the  theology  of  the  schools, 
but  none  who  could  touch  our  Native 


Christians  so  truly  and  make  their 
hearts  respond  to  his  words  as  David 
Mohnn.  This  was  especially  manifest 
before  his  declining  years  Bet  in.  He 
was  so  perfectly  natural  and  real  that 
men  felt  he  was  not  drawing  pleasant 
pictures,  but  giving  facts  out  of  his  own 
experience,  and  yearning  to  bring 
sinners  to  Christ. 


The  following  short  summary  of  the  leading  events  of  Mr.  Mohun's  life  has 
also  been  sent  to  us,  drawn  up  by  his  son,  Mr.  Benjamin  Mohun  : — 


Bom  in  Chunar  in  1819  a.d.  Con- 
verted to  Christianity  along  with  his 
mother  in  1831  at  Chunar,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Bowley.  Continued  to  study  in 
Chunar  up  to  May,  1838,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  Calcutta  Bishop’s  College 
for  a theological  training;  while  there  he 
also  studied  in  the  then  St.  Paul’s  High 
School.  Returned  to  Chunar  about 
the  end  of  1839;  was  married  in  Gorakh- 
pur on  March  13th,  1842.  Worked 
in  Chunar  as  an  evangelist  till  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley  in  1843, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Benares. 
In  Benares  he  worked  as  a school- 
master and  preacher  under  the  Rev.  C. 
Leupolt  till  1858,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Lucknow  to  open  a C.M.S.  Mission 
there.  In  Lucknow  first  commenced 
the  correspondence  with  Sir  W.  Muir, 
which  ended  in  his  transfer  to  Allah- 
abad in  1859,  to  look  after  the  Christians 


who  had  escaped  from  Secnndra  during 
the  horrors  of  the  Mutiny,  and  were  in 
the  Government  Press  at  Allahabad. 
Mr.  Mohun  was  recommended  by  the 
C.M.S.  for  ordination,  and  appointed 
by  the  C.M.S.  to  the  spiritual  charge 
of  the  Christian  colony.  The  village  of 
Muirabad  was  built  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  these  Christians,  and 
Mr.  Mohun  was  pastor  of  this  most 
important  and  influential  colony  for 
thirty- two  years,  when,  on  account  of 
growing  infirmity  of  age,  he  retired 
from  active  service  in  tne  C.M.S.  in 
October,  1890.  His  whole  service  in 
the  C.M.S.  extends  to  fifty-five  years. 
He  rendered  valuable  help  in  the  Hindi 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer-book.  He 
entered  into  God’s  rest^  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  morning  of 
December  26th,  1893. 


Punjab  and  Sindh. 


The  Bishop  of  Lahore  visited  the  Middle-class  Girls’  School  at  Amritsar  on 
December  20th,  and  wrote  the  following  remarks  in  the  School  record-book  : — 


It  is  difficult  to  give  expression  to  the 
impression  produced  by  hearing  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  classes  tested 
in  Holy  Scripture,  without  appearing 
to  write  extravagantly.  I can  only  say 
that  this  school  holds  the  first  place  in 
sacred  as  (according  to  Miss  France’s 
report)  it  does  in  secular  subjects.  From 
the  lowest  class  to  the  highest  the 
accuracy  and  intelligence  of  the  girls 
alike  please  and  surprise.  Mrs.  Grime 
herself  was  kind  enough  to  question 
the  children,  and  thus  I heard  a great 


deal  more  than  could  possibly  have  been 
elicited  if  I had  conducted  the  examina- 
tion myself.  I did,  however,  several 
times  make  inquiries  of  my  own,  and 
never  found  the  children  at  fault.  To 
hear  Mrs.  Grime  question  the  children 
is  to  get  an  explanation  of  her  success. 
Her  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  love 
of  her  subject  are  unmistakable,  and 
the  whole  school  reflects  them.  I also 
found  that  the  Church  Catechism  was 
well  known. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Clark  delivered  a very  forcible  address  to  the  Conference  of 
Missionaries  on  December  29th,  which  was  observed  as  a “ Quiet  Day.”  Taking 
as  his  text  St.  Mark  i.  17,  “ Come  ye  after  Me,  and  I will  make  you  to  become 
fishers  of  men,”  he  reviewed  briefly  the  work  in  the  Punjab  during  1893, 
dwelling  upon  its  encouragements,  its  trials,  and  its  needs.  The  address  was 
subsequently  printed  by  request. 

Mrs.  Guilford,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Guilford  of  Tarn  Taran,  has  been  ordered 
home  in  consequence  of  failure  of  health. 

Miss  Clara  Warren  has  resigned  her  connexion  with  the  Society.  She  was 
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married  in  January  to  Mr.  E.  Nicholl,  the  Secretary  to  the  Amritsar  Munici- 
pality. 

The  Rev.  W.  Th waites  thus  writes  of  the  advantage  he  finds  the  Hujra,  or 
Guest  House,  at  Peshawar  to  be  when  the  staff  admits  of  a Pushtu-speaking 
missionary  itinerating  in  the  district,  and  another  remaining  in  the  city  with 
time  to  give  to  the  guests.  He  says  : — 

These  conditions  were  fulfilled  all  school.  There  are  also  oftentimes 
last  cold  weather,  and  I consider  that  guests  lower  in  social  grade,  generally 
during  that  time  the  Hujra  was  a sue-  in  attendance  on  the  Khans  or  Maliks, 
cess,  and  the  number  of  guests  who  There  was  one  period  last  cold  weather 
came  and  sat  with  me,  sometimes  in  when  for  some  weeks  there  was  hardly 
the  Mission  library,  sometimes  in  our  a day  or  night  passed  without  some 
own  drawing-room,  was  large,  and  one  coming  in  to  see  and  talk  with  me, 
the  conversations  I had  with  them  were  and  who  remained  for  a night  as  the 
interesting  and  encouraging.  Ques-  guest  of  the  Mission,  receiving  one 
tions  which  are  debated  with  consider-  evening  and  one  morning  meal.  I 
able  heat  and  excitement  in  the  bazaar  find  on  reference  to  the  Hujra’s  register 
(as  you  will  see  from  my  Annual  Let-  that  we  had  visitors  from  Kotha, 
ter),  can  be  discussed  with  much  more  Janda,  Hazur,  Kalabat,  Ismaila, 
calmness  and  advantage  when  the  men  and  many  other  places  in  the 
are  guests  sitting  round  your  fire,  and  Eusufzai  district,  from  the  Khaibar 
some  of  them  drinking  tea  with  you.  Pass,  and  from  the  Kohat  Pass,  and 
I think  that  in  this  way  I have  talked  from  places  across  the  frontier.  Many 
over  with  Mohammedan  guests  in  a of  the  places  in  Eusufzai  had  been 

quiet  and  friendly  manner  nearly  every  visited  by  Day  during  his  migrations, 

knotty  question  that  has  been  brought  and  some  of  the  men  had  seen  and 
forward  in  our  bazaar-preaching ; and  heard  him  and  his  companions.  One 
these  guests  come  in  from  every  part  of  my  most  interesting  conversations 
of  the  Peshawar  district  and  from  was  with  some  visitors  from  Swat, 

across  the  border — Mullas  from  Swat  aoross  the  border;  but  while  we  are 

and  Bonar,  Maleks  from  the  Khaibar  glad  to  see  such  in  the  Gaest  House,  it 
Pass  and  from  the  hills  in  the  Kohat  has  been  my  aim  more  and  more  to 
direction,  heads  of  villages  from  the  make  it  a handmaid  to  the  itinerating 
Eusufzai  district,  old  pupils  of  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Edwards,  the  Native  pastor  of  Simla,  died  suddenly  of 
pneumonia  on  Sunday,  January  28fch.  He  had  been  to  Amritsar  for  a change, 
under  medical  orders,  and  he  preached  to  the  Native  congregation  there  on  Sun- 
day evening,  December  24th.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1883  and  priest  in  1888. 
The  Rev.  R.  Clark  writes,  “ He  was  an  earnest  and  a true  and  faithful  labourer, 
and  his  loss  is  felt.” 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  and  Mr3.  Knowles  reached  Srinagar  on  December  15th.  The 
long  and  trying  journey  over  the  Himalayas  in  the  winter  was  accomplished  with- 
out mishaps  until  within  a few  marches  of  their  destination,  when  the  “ tonga  ” 
(cart)  upset  and  threw  them  out.  Two  of  the  party  had  a narrow  escape  of  their 
lives,  but  through  God’s  mercy  they  suffered  only  slightly.  Dr.  Ernest  Neve 
left  the  station  on  furlough  a fortnight  before  they  arrived,  and  they  became 
the  guests  of  Dr.  A.  Neve,  as  their  own  house  had  been  rendered  uninhabitable 
by  recent  floods,  which,  however,  had  not  proved  so  destructive  to  their 
property  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose — some  40/.  instead  of  2001.  worth  having 
been  actually  lost.  “ Poor  Kashmir,’’  Mr.  Knowles  writes,  u what  with  famines* 
and  choleras,  and  earthquakes,  and  fires,  and  floods,  she  has  a hard  portion.  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  but  missionaries  can  stay  here.  And  yet  I would 
not  change  places  with  anybody  in  the  wide,  wide  world.” 

A small  church  to  seat  seventy  people  was  opened  at  Sukkur  on  January  6th. 
The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Redman.  A Moham- 
medan at  the  same  place,  a policeman,  who  has  been  admitted  as  a catechumen, 
has  been  subjected  to  much  persecution,  and  a family  which  was  baptized  on 
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Christmas  Day,  1892,  had  to  endure  much  suffering  and  loss  last  year,  their 
furniture  was  broken,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  beaten,  the  Rev.  R.  Heaton 
writes. 

South  India. 

The  list  of  candidates  who  passed  the  Peter  Cator  Examination  in  November 
was  fifty-one  (seven  in  the  1st  and  forty-four  in  the  2nd  class)  out  of  the  eighty- 
one  who  entered.  The  Christian  College,  Madras,  obtained  four  out  of  the 
seven  in  the  1st  class.  The  two  first  on  the  list  of  the  2nd  class  in  the  order  of 
merit  are  R.  Matthan  and  M.  V.  Itty  Cheriah,  of  the  C.M.S.  Cottayam  College. 

The  Palamcottah  Boys’  School  was  commenced  on  a small  scale  in  1844,  by 
Mr.  William  Croikshanks,  a Eurasian,  who  had  been  blind  from  his  youth.  A 
suitable  building  was  erected  the  following  year  by  the  Rev.  G.  Pettitt.  The  late 
Rev.  W.  T.  Satthianadhan,  at  that  time  a Heathen,  but  who  afterwards  laboured 
so  long  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Tinnevelly  and  Madras,  was  one  of  the 
first  scholars,  and  the  Scripture  teaching  of  his  blind  schoolmaster  was  the  means 
God  used  to  bring  him  to  Himself ; and  in  the  same  way  many  others  have 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  Palamcottah  Boys’  School.  The  present  year  being 
the  fiftieth  of  the  work  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a Palamcottah  High  School 
Jubilee  Fund.  The  managers  appeal  for  funds  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  evangelization  of  the  youth  of  India.  Subscriptions  in  England  will  be 
received  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Breed,  Ravenscroft  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 


Travancore. 

The  Travancore  and  Cochin  Diocesan  Record  has  the  following  touching  and 
painful  story  of  a heathen  fathers  love  and  sorrow  for  his  son — a sorrow  without 
hope : — 


At  Elantur  there  was  a Native 
physician,  an  Ealavathi  (priest  of 
Chogans).  He  was  skilful  in  his  pro- 
fession, easy  in  circumstances,  and 
respected  by  Christians  as  well  as 
Hindus.  A year  ago  he  was  attacked 
with  small-pox  of  a virulent  type,  and 
died  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  attack. 
This  indeed  was  a great  blow  to  the 
physician’s  father.  That  his  only  son, 
the  staff  and  support  of  his  old  age, 
Bhould  thus  be  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  was  more  than  the  aged  father 
could  bear.  As  soon  as  he  came  to 
know  that  his  son  was  dead,  he  came 
to  the  room  where  the  hideous  and 
swollen  remains  lay,  touched  the  erup- 
tion on  the  body,  touching  his  own 
forehead  with  the  same  finger,  and 
prayed  to  the  departed  soul  to  carry 
off  him  also.  Poor  man  ! there  was 
nothing  left  on  earth  to  console  him. 


Patient  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
he  had  never  habituated  his  mind  to. 
His  son  was  everything  to  him,  and 
with  him  his  life  was,  as  it  were,  in- 
dissolubly connected.  After  his  son’s 
death,  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
but  would  try  to  drown  the  memory 
in  the  torpor  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
He  would  in  the  intensity  of  nis  grief 
go  every  day  to  the  spot  where  his  son 
was  buried,  and  walk  round  the  grave, 
sometimes  kissing  the  ground,  some- 
times eating  a handful  of  earth  of  it, 
all  the  while  muttering  prayers  to  his 
departed  son  to  carry  off  him  also. 
According  to  his  desire  was  it  done 
unto  him.  Scarcely  a week  had  passed 
when  he  was  attacked  with  the  disease, 
and  died  in  a few  days.  What  a 
horrible  picture  of  hopeless,  God-less, 
Christ-less  heathenism,  and  of  those 
who  make  their  children  their  idols  ! 


Ceylon. 

The  Bishop  of  Colombo  admitted  Messrs.  C.  T.  Williams,  G.  Daniel,  A. 
Matthias,  and  S.  Morse,  all  Natives,  to  Deacons’  Orders  at  Jaffna  on  December 
30th,  and  subsequently  confirmed  twenty-three  candidates.  The  day  following 
five  candidates  were  confirmed  at  Pallai.  The  Rev.  J.  I.  Pickford  says  .— 

The  whole  of  the  service  was  in  Tamil  in  Ceylon.  The  sermon  was 
Tamil;  probably  the  first  time  that  an  preached  by  myself,  from  Col.  iv.  17. 

Ordination  Service  has  been  held  in  The  Bishop  had  hoped  to  read  the 
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Litany  him  self,  but  as  he  wa3  suffer-  munion  Service.  C.  T.  Williams,  a 

ing  somewhat  from  his  eyes,  he  asked  young  man  who  has  been  trained  in 

me  to  read  that  also.  He,  however,  the  Kandy  Divinity  School,  read  the 

took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Com-  Gospel. 

Miss  A.  E.  Paul  arrived  at  Jaffna  on  January  26th. 

Soon  after  his  return  last  November,  the  Rev.  L.  G.  P.  Liesching  visited  the 
principal  stations  in  the  extensive  Singhalese  Itinerancy  under  his  charge, 
namely,  Talampitiya,  Kuranegala,  and  K<5galle.  Of  his  visit  to  the  first-named 
place  he  writes 


I visited  Talampitiya,  the  chief  of 
our  village  stations,  only  a week  ago, 
spending  there  the  last  Sunday  of  last 
year.  The  people  seemed  to  have  an 
impression  that  my  wife  was  about  to 
accompany  me  thither,  and  doubtless  a 
very  large  share  of  their  preparations 
was  intended  for  her.  A tout  a hun- 
dred people  walked  nearly  four  miles 
to  meet  ns,  and  we  were  escorted 
through  the  paddy-fields  in  procession, 
the  school-child ren  walking  in  front 
with  palm-leaf  decorations  and  flags, 
while  the  adults  manifested  their  good- 
will by  native  music,  dancers,  and 
firing-off  of  guns. 

The  last  part  of  the  journey  was 
through  the  darkness,  but  women  and 
children  came  out  from  the  various 
hamlets  with  lights  to  view  the  noisy 
roceBsion,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the 
ungalow  I found  the  place  beautifully 
decorated.  The  most  touching  part  of 
all  was  a text — the  words,  “ Blessed  are 


those  who  come  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,*’  which  was  held  over  my  head 
by  two  young  men  as  I entered  the 
bungalow,  and  which  I found  next  day 
fastened  to  a pretty  and  imposing  arch 
which  had  been  erected  in  native  style 
in  front  of  the  church.  After  the  Na- 
tive danoerB  had  displayed  their  skill, 
we  adjourned  to  the  schoolroom  and 
read  together  Ps.  ciii. 

On  Sunday,  too,  we  bad  a gala  day, 
for  the  Christians  had  joyfully  pro- 
vided refreshments  and  tea  for  the 
representatives  of  the  other  village  con- 
gregations who  joined  us  in  worship. 
The  numbers  counted  as  attending  the 
service  were  as  follows : Adults,  284 ; 
children,  87  ; total,  371. 

The  number  of  communicants  was 
sixty-eight.  There  is,  I am  told,  a 
large  number  of  adults  awaiting  bap- 
tism in  the  district,  and  the  dancers  of 
the  previous  night  were  present  at  the 
service  as  inquirers. 


South  China. 

We  learn  with  much  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martin,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Martin,  of  Lo  Ngwong,  which  occurred  on  Sunday  evening,  January  21st,  at 
Fuh  Chow,  whither  she  had  gone  in  view  of  her  approaching  confinement. 
Archdeacon  Wolfe  writes  how  devotedly  she  worked  among  the  Chinese  during 
the  twelve  years  since  she  went  out  first  as  a missionary  of  the  Female  Education 
Society. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Ridley  has  come  home  on  sick-leave. 


North  Pacific. 

Just  before  Christmas  Bishop  Ridley  made  an  effort  to  reach  Kitkatla  for  the 
purpose  of  baptizing  Chief  Sheuksh.  He  at  first  contemplated  making  the 
journey — which  he  compares  to  that  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Cherbourg,  or 
from  Holyhead  to  Dublin— in  his  Mission  boat,  the  Rescue,  19  ft.  by  5 ft.  8 ins., 
a dangerous  undertaking  in  mid-winter  in  those  rough  seas.  A trading  steamer^ 
called  at  Metlakahtla  just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  and  the  captain  agreed 
to  leave  the  Bishop  at  Kitkatla  after  first  visiting  Kincolith  and  Queen 
Charlottevs  Islands.  After  making  this  journey  of  360  miles,  occupying  five  days, 
Kitkatla  was  reached,  but  the  weather  was  such  that  they  were  unable  to  land, 
and  the  Bishop  returned  reluctantly  to  Metlakahtla.  The  Bishop  subsequently 
heard  that  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Stephenson  baptized  Sheuksh,  whose  consistent  life 
was  affording  him  great  satisfaction. 
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IN  MEMOKIAM— JAMES  GRIFFITH. 

HE  Rev.  James  Griffith,  Rector  of  Flaxton  in  Yorkshire,  entered 
into  rest  November  28th,  1893.  He  was  fifty-three  years  in 
the  ministry,  like  his  Divine  Master,  comforting  the  mourner, 
relieving  the  needy  and  the  destitute,  and,  specially,  preaching 
- the  Gospel.  “Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ” was  the  sum- 
total  of  his  earnest  preaching.  Man  a sinner,  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  convert  and  sanctify  to  newness  of  life,  was  the  beginning 
and  end  of  his  preaching. 

Mr.  Griffith  had  not  long  been  appointed  to  the  little  village  of  Ancaster, 
Lincolnshire,  in  1840,  before  a Branch  Association  of  C.M.S.  was  formed, 
which,  we  think,  on  the  second  anniversary  brought  in  30 Z.  On  coming  to  Sand 
Hutton,  Yorkshire  (1842),  he  found  that  the  C.M.S.  was  well  supported  by  the 
wife  of  the  squire.  She  had  her  missionary  basket,  which  earned  one  year 
61Z.,  also  annual  sermon  and  occasional  meetings.  This  was  very  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Griffith,  and  leads  us  to  record  now  what  he  individually  did  for  the 
Society.  He  and  his  wife  were  constant  subscribers,  and  in  the  Jubilee 
year  he  determined  that  he  would  make  his  eldest  child,  Mary,  a Life 
Member,  which  he  did  by  the  payment  of  10Z.  10$. ; and  in  course  of  years  he 
gave  to  all  his  children  this  same  privilege.  We  believe  that  what  (humanly 
speaking)  led  him  to  think  of  this  was  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Bickersteth 
had  done  so  for  all  his  children.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  did  this 
all  at  once.  No ; it  was  “ as  our  Heavenly  Father  enabled  him.”  The 
children  first  were  all  made  Life  Members,  and  then  himself. 

Another  way  in  which  Mr.  Griffith  helped  the  Society  was  by  missionary 
sales  of  work,  &c.,  which  for  forty  years  were  held,  first  in  his  house  and  then 
in  the  school.  The  commencement  of  this,  though  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  their  parents,  was  due  to  his  children.  Having  read  in  the  “ Green  Book” 
that  some  children  had  had  a missionary-tree,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but 
having  a tree  themselves.  Mary  and  Juliana  worked  hard  at  little  collars  in 
crochet,  and  hung  on  the  tree  anything  they  could  contribute,  whilst  little 
Charley,  aged  three  years,  lisped  to  his  mother  in  an  audible  whisper,  that 
she  was  to  “ ast  ” a rich  friend  who  called  whether  she  would  buy  “ funsing.” 
The  commencement  was  very  small,  but  gradually  increased  until  1893 ; and 
now  the  workman  is  laid  aside  and  can  no  longer  help  on  the  “ bazaar,”  as  it 
grew  to  be  called.  The  pleasant  sewing  parties  are  for  the  present  discontinued. 
We  trust  other  hands  will  carry  on  the  loved  work,  but  his  sovereign  laid  out 
for  the  poor,  or  otherwise,  will  be  missed.  His  hospitable  table,  providing 
tea  for  all  helpers  and  buyers,  will  no  longer  be  spread,  for  he  is  where  “ they 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  but  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters.” 

In  1879  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  remove  from  the  midst  of  a loving 
family  the  eldest  son,  the  “ flower  of  the  flock  ” he  was  called,  the  pride  and 
joy  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  delight  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  They, 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  determined  to  erect  a stained-glass  window  in  his 
" memory,  which  was  done  ; but  his  parents  wished  for  something  that  should 
be  more  lasting.  In  Heaven’s  archives  was  their  “ In  memoriam  ” erected, 
and  100Z.  was  paid  into  the  C.M.S.  Treasurer’s  hands. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  grief  of  the  parishioners  at  the  loss  of 
their  beloved  pastor.  One  word  only  shall  be  added.  The  bereaved  and 
sorrowing  widow  of  Mr.  Griffith  has  placed  100Z.  in  the  C.M.S.  Treasurer’s 
hands  in  loving  memory  of  her  beloved  husband. 

Bequiescit  in  pace , ilia  etiam  in  pace  requiescat . L.  M.  G. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Official  Year-Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  1894.  London: 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge . 

NOTHER  annual  edition  of  this  wonderful  Handbook  has  been 
sent  to  us.  Canon  Burnside  never  rests  on  his  oars,  but  spares 
no  pains  to  make  it  more  and  more  perfect  every  year.  It  is  an 
indispensable  handbook  for  every  Churchman,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  it  for  missionary  libraries  all  round  the  world. 

The  Colonial  and  Missionary  section  grows  in  size  year  by  year,  and  this 
year  takes  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  pages.  The  short  accounts  of 
the  dioceses  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  specially  valuable,  and  we  only 
regret  that  the  editor  has  not  taken  steps  to  bring  the  accounts  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  down  to  a later  date  than  1885  and  1887. 
There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  our  own  office  providing  the  informa- 
tion on  those  two  episcopal  spheres,  or  it  could  have  been  obtained  from  the 
commissaries  of  the  respective  Bishops.  Almost  every  other  diocese  is  brought 
up  to  date,  even  where  the  Bishop  himself  does  not  sign  the  article. 

A very  valuable  statistical  summary  of  Church  work  and  contributions  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  under 
review  235,000/.  was  given  to  foreign  missionary  societies  and  124,000/.  to 
home  missionary  societies.  Two  remarks  are  suggested  by  this  statement : — 

(1)  As  the  amounts  are  only  the  aggregate  of  returns  from  parishes,  all 
contributions  are  necessarily  omitted  which  are  sent  direct  by  individuals  to 
the  societies.  The  figure  235,000/.  does  not  even  represent  the  C.M.S. 
income  alone,  much  less  also  the  contributions  given  to  S.P.G.  and  many  other 
societies. 

(2)  We  shall  probably  be  told  that  it  is  now  made  clear  that  foreign  mis- 
sionary societies  get  more  than  home  missionary  societies.  This  is  true  if  we 
lay  stress  on  the  word  “societies,”  but  the  fact  is  that  while  the  bulk  of  foreign 
missionary  contributions  go  to  societies,  the  bulk  of  the  home  missionary 
contributions  do  not.  This  very  table  shows  that  over  5,000,000/.  was  con- 
tributed to  various  Church  purposes  in  the  year,  so  that  the  235,000/. 
represents  less  than  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole.  All  the  rest  is  given  to  home 
work  of  one  kind  or  another. 

A Lay  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Very  Rev. 

H.  Jacobs,  Dean  of  Christchurch , N.Z.  London  : Skeffivgton  and  Son . 

The  poem  in  five  cantos  which  gives  its  name  to  this  volume  is  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  C.M.S.  friends.  It  is  the  early  history  of  Samuel  Mars- 
den  and  the  Hew  Zealand  Mission  in  verse,  by  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject,  Dean  Jacobs,  whose  History  of  the  New  Zealand  Church  was 
reviewed  in  our  pages  four  years  ago.  The  romantic  story  of  Marsden’s 
meeting  with  the  Maori  adventurers  who  had  found  their  way  to  Sydney,  of 
his  appeal  to  the  C.M.S,  Committee,  of  his  encountering  Ruatara  on  his 
voyage  out  again,  of  his  intrepid  and  successful  attempt  to  settle  his  little 
missionary  band  among  the  cannibals,  of  the  later  work  of  the  brothers 
Williams,  and,  still  later,  of  Selwyn,  lends  itself  well  to  Dean  Jacobs’s 
scholarly  and  facile  verse ; although  it  is  certainly  curious  to  find  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a Committee-meeting,  chairman’s  speech  and  all,  in  poetry ! 

The  shorter  pieces  will  also  be  appreciated  by  the  reader,  though  they 
do  not  call  for  notice  here.  The  present  writer  has  the  greater  pleasure 
in  calling  attention  to  the  volume,  remembering  the  Dean’s  kindness  to 
him  in  permitting  him  to  address  (at  the  Bishop’s  invitation)  two  thousand 
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people  in  the  nave  of  Christchurch  Cathedral  on  the  claims  of  the  foreign 
mission-field.  

Among  the  Matabele  (E.T.S.)  is  a small  book  written  by  the  Rev.  D.  Carnegie 
of  the  L.M.S.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  spent  ten  years  at  Hope  Fountain,  twelve  miles 
from  Bulawayo,  the  great  kraal  of  Lobensrula.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
the  Gospel  has  been  preached  among  the  Matabele  people  for  many  years.  Several 
converts  have  witnessed  a noble  confession.  Lobengula  himself  had  listened  to 
most  earnest  pleadings  ; but  both  he  and  his  warriors  scorned  a Gospel  of  peace. 
Now  that  his  power  has  been  broken  there  seems  to  be  a grand  opportunity  for 
Christianising  the  Matabele.  May  that  land  soon  become  one  of  the  most 
inviting  of  missionary  fields ! 

From  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  comes  the  Story  of  Mashonaland.  It 
is  the  story  also  of  some  of  the  Mission  pioneers,  and  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  Mashonaland  is  the  eastern  portion  of  Matabeleland,  and  is  stated  to  be 
the  most  suitable  ground  for  colonisation  in  the  whole  of  the  African  continent. 
The  Natives  are  well  worth  training  and  educating,  and  it  is  pleaded  that  the  best 
means  of  lifting  them  to  a higher  level  would  be  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial schools  with  Christian  teaching.  Four  Missions  are  here  at  work — the 
Church  of  England,  under  Bishop  Knight-Bruce,  the  Wesleyan,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  If  the  spirit  which  inspired  Livingstone  and 
Hannington  is  not  yet  extinguished  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  that  the  mis- 
sionary labour,  of  which  this  and  the  book  just  noticed  speak,  is  receiving  that 
strong  practical  help  which  its  importance  demands. 

A Retrospect , by  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (Morgan  and  Scott),  is  a brief  autobiography, 
in  which  Mr.  Taylor  traces,  in  the  simplest  and  most  unaffected  manner,  “ all 
the  way  which  the  Lord  his  God  has  led  him.”  Much  of  it  is  embodied  in  Miss 
Guinness's  Story  of  the  China  Inland  Mission , already  noticed  in  these  pages ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  the  narrative  in  a separate  form.  It  is  deeply  interesting. 

In  Exposures  of  Theosophy , addressed  to  Educated  Hindus  (Madras  : Christian 
Literature  Society),  the  pretensions  of  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Mrs.  Besant  are 
unveiled.  The  author  is  evidently  Dr.  Murdoch,  though  his  name  does  not 
appear.  Though  an  unpretending  book  in  form,  it  is  most  valuable,  and  we  trust 
may  open  the  eyes  of  many  English-speaking  Indian  men  to  the  impostures  un- 
happily palmed  off  upon  them  by  European  women. 

A Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Sarah  Acland  (Seeley  and  Co.)  is  the  kind 
of  biography  usually  printed  “for  private  circulation”;  but  it  will  interest  old 
Oxford  men. 


NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

flSiPifiHE  South  American  Missionary  Society  celebrates  its  jubilee  this  year. 
jMBM  Among  the  plans  by  which  it  wishes  to  commemorate  the  event  is  the 
|8  Nra  foundation  of  a Mission  among  the  Araucanian  Indians,  by  sending 
mUZm  out  a party  of  four  associated  evangelists,  led  by  a clergyman.  The 
Society  also  desires  by  means  of  this  fund  to  place  its  other  missionary  work  on 
a more  secure  financial  basis. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Hine,  of  the  Universities’  Mission,  has  just  started  a new  station 
amongst  the  Yao3.  This  extension  not  only  breaks  ground  among  people  of  a 
new  race  and  speaking  a new  language,  but  it  promises,  if  successful,  to  provide 
for  the  Universities’  missionaries  on  Lake  Nyassa  an  excellent  sanatorium. 
Unangu,  the  name  of  the  new  station,  is  on  high  ground,  3500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  fifty  miles  inland  from  Mluluka  on  the  Lake.  Dr.  Hine  says:  “If  the 
place  turns  out  to  be  as  healthy  as  I think  it  is,  it  will  be  a fine  thing  to  have 
a hill-station  to  send  our  invalids  up  to,”  and  adds,  humorously,  “It is  a fine 
land  for  gardening,  and  perhaps  before  long  we  shall  begin  growing  English 
cabbages,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  a really  successful  Mission 
according  to  current  public  opinion.” 

Commenting  on  Captain  Lugard’s  strongly  expressed  opinions  in  favour  of 
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Industrial  Missions,  Central  Africa  appositely  quotes  the  late  Bishop  Steere,  as 
follows : “ The  main  defect  of  travellers’  talk  about  Missions  is  that  they  can 
only  tell  what  they  saw.  Now  there  are  two  very  distinct  systems  of  Mission 
working.  One  is  to  take  the  Natives  into  tutelage,  and  make  them  live  and  move 
by  order,  and  work  when  and  as  they  are  bidden.  This  system,  well  worked, 
produces  fine  plantations,  good  cultivation,  well-kept  houses,  and  a most  re- 
spectful demeanour.  The  other  system  aims  at  giving  the  Native  independence 
and  force  of  character.  It  leaves  him  free  to  cultivate  and  build  and  live  as  he 
pleases,  subject  only  to  instruction  and  a moderate  amount  of  Church  discipline. 
The  strong  point  of  this  system  lies  in  its  development  of  a really  native,  home- 
grown Christianity,  with  a principle  of  self-improvement  which  works  slowly  and 
from  within.  It  is  'morally  certain  that  nine  travellers  out  of  ten  will  report 
better  of  Missions  on  the  former  plan,  and  therefore  say  they  are  more  successful 
than  any  others.  I doubt  the  fact.’* 


The  Church  op  Scotland  Mission  station  at  Mlanje,  in  the  Shir6  highlands, 
has  been  burned  down  by  the  followers  of  the  Native  chief  Mkanda,  in  revenge 
for  the  burning  of  his  village  by  the  Sikh  troops  of  the  Administration.  The 
missionaries  had  a narrow  escape. 


The  Rev.  A.  Tomory,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  has  found  an  interesting 
sphere  of  labour  among  the  three  thousand  students  of  Calcutta.  Sets  of  from  a 
down  to  twenty  of  these  young  men  club  together  and  rent  a house  between  them. 
These  groups  are  called  “ messes.’’  About  twenty  of  these  “ messes  ” are  now  open 
to  receive  the  visits  of  missionaries  on  Sundays,  and  some  even  invite  such  visits. 
Arising  out  of  this  direct  work,  Mr.  Tomory  has  started  a reading-room,  library, 
and  lectures,  all  of  which  are  well  attended.  About  half  of  the  students  come 
from  the  country,  and  are,  therefore,  temporarily  freed  from  the  caste  influences 
of  their  family.  The  work  seems  to  be  full  of  promise,  even  when  one  makes  the 
fullest  allowance  for  drawbacks. 

A Conference  of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  British  New  Guinea  was  held  last 
May  at  Kwato.  The  L.M.S.,  represented  by  the  well-known  Revs.  J ames  Chalmers, 
G.  F.  Lawes,  and  others,  the  Wesley ans,  and  the  Australian  Church  of  England 
Mission  met  in  this  friendly  conclave.  In  the  Sunday  services,  Raratongan 
teachers  and  New  Guinea  Christians  took  part,  as  well  as  the  Europeans.  The 
gathering  was  not  merely  a pleasing  illustration  of  unity  in  diversity.  It  dis- 
cussed many  practical  questions,  such  as  the  method  of  representing  various 
sounds  in  the  Native  languages,  the  rendering  of  Bible  names,  the  system  of 
observing  the  Sunday,  and  the  registration  of  Native  marriages.  The  guests 
were  conveyed  away  in  the  Mission  ships  of  their  respective  Societies— the  Niue , 
the  Dove,  and  the  Albert  Maclaren. 


Here  is  an  instance  of  cheerful  giving,  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Herald. 
A Baptist  minister  had  been  speaking  at  his  prayer- meeting  of  the  famine  in 
Eastern  Bengal.  “ At  the  close,”  he  writes,  “ a domestic  servant,  with  a face 
brightened  up  by  holy  purpose,  asked  me  to  visit  her  the  next  evening,  as  she 
wished  specially  to  see  me.  Accordingly  I called  last  night,  when  she  told  me 
she  had  for  some  time  had  151.  in  the  oank,  but  felt  it  ought  to  be  used  in  the 
Lord's  service  instead  of  lying  there,  and  she  had  given  it  to  the  Lord,  but  was 
not  clear  how  it  was  to  be  used ; but  as  she  started  to  the  prayer-meeting  she 
thought,  * Perhaps  I shall  get  light  to-night ; * and  when  I read  about  the  famine 
it  came  to  her  with  force  that  the  money  should  go  for  that  purpose.  . . . She 
made  me  promise  that  no  one  should  know  what  she  had  done.” 

In  its  search  after  something  to  attack,  an  evening  paper  recently  sent  a 
representative  to  the  Moravian  Missions’  office.  After  the  particular  object  of 
his  visit  had  been  shown  to  be  a mare’s  nest,  the  reporter  elicited  some  facts 
about  the  methods  of  Moravian  Missions  which  will  probably  be  new  to  some  of 
our  readers.  Moravian  missionaries  are  allowed  to  trade,  under  the  direction  of 
a society,  distinct  from  the  Missions,  called  the  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of 
the  Gospel.  In  Labrador,  for  instance,  where  the  Moravians  have  six  stations 
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with  thirty-eight  missionaries,  the  Harmony  and  the  Gleaner , which  take  out 
supplies  to  the  missionaries,  convey  also  cargoes  of  articles  to  barter  for  furs  and 
other  produce.  Honest  trading,  with  no  sale  of  intoxicants,  confers  a real  benefit 
upon  the  Natives,  in  supplying  them  with  a market  for  their  goods.  The  evils 
of  missionary  trading  are  obvious,  and  have  been  illustrated  over  and  over  again ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  avoided  by  placing  the  trade  under  the  control  of  a 
central  body.  The  pecuniary  result  in  1892  was  that,  although  the  Labrador 
Mission  cost  2847/.,  the  nett  expense  was  only  277/. 


A novel  form  of  missionary  effort  has  lately  been  started  in  Calcutta.  Some 
of  the  spaces  to  let  for  advertisement  in  the  Calcutta  tramcars  have  been  rented, 
and  texts  of  Scripture,  in  English  and  the  vernacular,  have  been  set  up  in 
them. 


The  Geary  Law,  passed  in  1892,  by  which  all  the  100,000  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  of  America  were  required  to  register  themselves,  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
has  led  to  great  excitement,  for  94,000  have  refused  to  obey  it.  As  a consequence. 
Mission  work  among  them,  which  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Methodists,  has 
been  all  but  paralysed,  and  it  is  feared  that  an  adverse  reaction  will  take  place 
against  Missions  in  the  Canton  province,  from  which  the  majority  of  the  Chinese 
immigrants  come. 

This  disturbing  cause  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the  Chinese  in  British 
Columbia.  Like  those  who  live  in  San  Francisco  and  other  southern  cities,  they 
chiefly  come  from  Canton.  Amongst  them  the  Methodists  have  been  working 
for  about  six  years,  in  New  Westminster  and  Vancouver,  with  some  success,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  a Diocesan  Chinese  Mission  has  been  founded  in  New 
Westminster  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Go  wen  placed  in  charge  of 
it.  The  Presbyterians  have  also  begun  work. 

In  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  the  Church  of  England  Mission  to  the  Chinese 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Lipscomb,  who  has  under  him  a 
Chinese  catechist  and  a number  of  voluntary  lady  teachers.  He  writes  that  the 
school  is  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  staff  and  the  scholars  are  in  great  need  of 
Cantonese  Bibles  and  English  books.  The  second  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Mission,  so  we  learn  from  the  Victoria  Daily  Colonist , was  attended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Columbia,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Missions.  The  Bishop  writes  : “ The  feeling  of  the  white  population  is  so  keen 
against  the  Chinese  from  a political  point  of  view,  that  here  upon  the  Pacific 
coast,  even  amongst  earnest  Christians,  there  is  a sad  lack  of  evangelistic  effort, 
so  that  any  external  assistance  would  be  doubly  welcome.”  A suggestion  has 
been  made  that  missionaries  from  the  Canton  district  might  pay  visits  to  British 
Columbia  by  way  of  change,  and  temporarily  assist  in  the  work.  The  Bishop 
warmly  approves  of  the  proposal. 


War  is  said  to  teach  geography.  It  has  certainly  had  the  effect,  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  6f  assisting  the  study  of  missionary  geography.  The  latest 
example  is  that  of  the  troubles  in  West  Africa.  The  Half-Cavallas,  who  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  in  this  connexion,  are  a tribe  who  have  been 
for  years  in  revolt  against  the  Liberian  Government,  and  have  only  recently 
submitted.  Missionary  labour  among  them  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Ferguson.  The 
rebellion  placed  the  missionaries  in  great  perplexity,  and  they  were  obliged,  for 
a time  at  least,  to  withdraw  from  the  disaffected  tribe. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  225  stations  and  out-stations  in  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
and  Haiti ; 3 Missionary  Bishops  and  one  Bishop  of  the  Haitian  Church ; 17 
clergy,  5 physicians,  and  41  other  foreign  workers,  including  wives ; 58  Native 
clergy  and  356  other  Native  agents ; 29  boarding-schools  and  theological  semi- 
naries, including  one  medical  school,  and  77  day-schools;  1095  persons  were 
baptized  during  the  year,  and  there  were  3901  communicants.  The  cost  of  this 
work  t r the  Church  was  $189,315  (say  37,863/.). 


J.  D.  M. 
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gAPIDLY,  as  we  write,  are  the  days  and  hours  of  the  Society’s 
financial  year  running  out ; and  we  are  all  looking  to  see  what 
great  things  God  has  done  for  us.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  our  Accountant,  there  will  still  be  a deficit  of  some 
thousands,  though  a far  smaller  one  than  was  anticipated 
three  months  ago.  But  why  should  there  be  one  at  all  1 These  lines  will  be 
read  by  many  friends  before  April  1st ; and  if  the  Lord  inclines  their  hearts  to 
take  their  part  in  sending  a message  of  joyous  thankfulness  all  round  the  world, 
they  have  yet  time  for  it.  We  have,  a3  our  President  put  it,  “ asked  the 
Lord  and  told  His  people  ” ; and  now  we  await  the  issue.  If  the  deficit  does 
ensue,  we  shall  be  sure  of  this,  that  God  wills  to  teach  us  a lesson  of  entire 
dependence  upon  Him  which  we  need  to  learn.  If  after  all,  it  should  be 
averted,  we  shall  be  sure  of  this,  that  He  would  encourage  us  to  go  forward 
fearlessly  to  the  rapidly-extending  work  we  seem  to  be  called  to. 


Our  Finance  Department,  on  March  1 2th,  furnished  the  following  statement 
for  the  Gleaner , and  we  repeat  it  here: — 

“ The  General  Fund  receipts  for  the  past  eleven  months  ending  February  28th 
have  been  144,2011.,  an  increase  of  31151.  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  But  in  making  this  comparison  the  following  facts  must  be 
Dome  in  mind : — (a)  The  Associations,  although  about  10,0001.  in  advance  of  last 
year,  have  (in  response  to  special  appeal)  remitted  earlier  this  year,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  consists  of  earlier  remittances.  (5) 
The  Benefactions  (including  20661.  towards  the  deficit  of  last  year)  are  only  4531. 
more  than  last  year,  and  (c)  the  Legacies  are  71091.  less  than  last  year.  Bat  the 
decrease  under  this  head  is  really  an  increase  of  12,917 1. — because  a sum  of 
20,0261.  of  the  receipts  of  last  year  (being  a portion  of  the  Sparrell  bequest)  was 
used  to  discharge  the  debt  on  the  Children’s  Home  building,  and  therefore  was 
not  available  for  general  purposes. 

“ From  the  figures  for  the  eleven  months  we  draw  the  following  conclusions : — 
(a)  That  we  are  not  encouraged  to  look  for  any  great  increase  under  the  head  of 
Associations.  (6)  That  unless  exceptional  gifts  reach  us  within  the  short  remain- 
ing period  of  the  financial  year  we  shall  not  receive  more  under  the  head  of 
Benefactions  than  last  year,  (c)  That  adding  to  the  sum  already  received  another 
considerable  sum  which  we  hope  to  receive  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Legacies, 
available  for  general  purposes,  will  be  largely  in  advance  of  last  year. 

“ The  expenditure  for  the  eleven  months  ending  February  28tn  has  been  some 
11,0001.  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

We  are  encouraged  to  hope,  from  the  survey  of  the  figures  thus  far,  that  the 
heavy  deficit,  on  March  31st,  anticipated  some  few  months  ago,  will  probably  be 
reduced  by  more  than  one-half.  Legacies  have  helped  us  much  to  this  more 
favourable  estimate.  The  continued  fall  in  the  Eastern  Exchanges  has  also  con- 
tributed towards  the  result,  as  it  reduces  the  outlay  in  sterling.  Anyhow,  God 
has  helped  us,  and  to  Him  be  the  praise.” 

This  shows  that  the  increase  of  24,000/.  in  income  up  to  January  31st, 
which  we  mentioned  last  month,  has  been  nearly  maintained  ; the  apparent 
increase  to  February  28th  being  31151.,  while  from  the  February  receipts  of 
last  year  must  be  deducted  20,026/.,  the  portion  of  the  Spurrell  Legacy  first 
taken  into  the  General  Fund  and  then  used  to  pay  off  the  Children’s  Home 
mortgage.  

Concerning  the  General  Committee-meeting  of  March  13th,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  something  more  than  is  given  in  the  official  Minute  under  “ Selections.” 
The  Rev.  E.  M.  Townshend,  Curate  of  Waltham  Abbey,  had  sent  in  notice 
that  he  would  move  resolutions  regarding  the  Service  for  outgoing  Church  of 
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England  Missionaries  which  the  Boards  of  Missions  for  Canterbury  and  York 
have  asked  the  Archbishops  to  arrange  to  hold,  and  which  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  our  pages.  The  attendance  of  regular  members  was  rather  under 
than  over  the  average,  but  several  subscribing  clergymen  appeared  who  are 
rarely  seen  except  when  questions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  raised.  Mr. 
Townshend’s  resolutions,  as  sent  in  and  put  in  type  for  the  meeting,  in  effect 
directed  the  Secretaries,  if  an  invitation  to  a Service  of  a simple  character, 
such  as  had  been  contemplated  in  the  Committee’s  Minute  of  February  last 
year,  was  received,  to  communicate  it  to  the  Society’s  missionaries,  but  with 
an  intimation  that  the  Committee  were  not  responsible  for  the  Service,  and 
had  no  official  connexion  with  it.  This,  in  substance,  and  subject  to  some 
modification  in  tone  and  language,  would  probably  have  been  accepted,  as  it 
embodied  the  view  taken  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Minute  of  February,  1893  ; 
and  an  amendment,  in  which  much  the  same  instructions  were  given,  although 
in  other  words,  was  proposed  to  be  moved  by  Canon  Gibbonjand  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Karney.  But  at  the  last  moment  Mr.  Townshend’s  resolutions  were 
altered,  and  virtually  directed  an  abstention,  not  only  from  any  official  con- 
nexion with  the  Service,  but  from  communicating  an  invitation  at  all  to  the 
missionaries  for  whom  it  would  be  intended.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
upon  them,  another  amendment,  instructing  the  Secretaries  in  more  direct 
terms  to  decline  to  forward  any  such  invitation,  was  moved  by  one  of  the 
clergymen  who  are  not  regular  attendants  but  have  come  occasionally ; and 
Mr.  Townshend  seconded  this,  withdrawing  his  own  resolutions  in  order 
to  do  so.  The  new  proposal,  however,  was  negatived  by  45  to  15.  Canon 
Gibbon’s  amendment  was  then  moved  as  a substantive  resolution.  The 
first  part  of  it  merely  re-affirmed  the  resolutions  of  February,  1893,  with 
the  addition  of  a clause  to  show  that  “ other  Societies  ” included  Boards 
of  Missions;  and  this  was  at  once  adopted  nem.  con.  Upon  the  second 
part,  giving  directions  to  the  Secretaries,  a somewhat  confused  discussion 
ensued,  which,  however,  showed  that  there  was  considerable  reluctance  to  give 
any  final  instructions  regarding  an  invitation  not  yet  received,  and  the  terms 
of  which  were  of  course  quite  unknown.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  moved 
an  amendment  which  embodied  this  feeling.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Y. 
Smith,  and  was  at  once  accepted  by  Canon  Gibbon  in  lieu  of  his  own  motion, 
and  adopted  by  44  to  5.  Upon  its  being  again  put  as  a substantive  mot  on, 
the  “previous  question”  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  H.  Sharpe,  but  was  negatived 
by  about  the  same  majority  (the  numbers  were  not  counted).  Mr.  Webb- 
Peploe’s  motion  was  then  carried  nem . con.  It  will  be  found,  as  usual,  under 
Selections.  In  effect  it  is  an  instruction  to  the  Secretaries  to  treat  the 
Archbishop’s  invitation,  if  and  when  it  comes,  exactly  as  they  habitually 
treat  other  matters  of  like  importance.  In  some  cases  they  submit  the  case  to 
the  Committee ; in  others,  they  act  by  rule,  or  by  precedent,  or  upon  their 
general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee. 


Thb  Persia  Mission  needs  our  special  prayers  at  this  time.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  vigorous  programme  of  extended  aggressive  work,  drawn  up  by 
the  present  leader  and  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  the  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall, 
and  signed  also  by  his  colleagues,  which  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  of  Decem- 
ber. One  step  in  that  programme  had  already  been  taken  by  the  occupation  of  a 
house  in  Mohammedan  Ispahan  itself.  Leave  for  Mr.  Carless  to  reside  in  it  had 
been  obtained  from  the  British  Consul— without  which  the  move  would  not  have 
been  possible.  But  a beginning  was  afterwards  made  of  using  it  also  as  a dispen- 
sary and  Bible-shop  ; and  apparently  this  has  aroused  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mos- 
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lem  population.  Telegrams  both  to  the  Society  and  the  Foreign  Office  stated 
that  the  Persian  authorities  made  it  a condition  of  the  missionaries  remaining 
in  Persia  that  they  should  not  evangelize  the  Mohammedans.  Of  course  they 
are  there  for  that  purpose  and  no  other ; at  least,  any  other  purpose  is  sub- 
sidiary. But  the  Committee,  with  Dr.  Bruce’s  concurrence,  felt  it  right  to 
warn  Mr.  Tisdall  by  telegraph  that  ho  must  act  with  caution,  and  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Consul,  who  is  a personal  friend  of  the  missionaries.  On 
March  7 th,  however,  the  following  telegram  startled  U3 : — “All  safe — nothing 
lost — disturbances  furthered  Gospel.”  No  further  information  has  been  re- 
ceived up  to  March  21st,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Tisdall  sent  the  message 
to  reassure  us  in  case  of  other  telegrams  to  the  newspapers  or  the  Foreign 
Office  causing  alarm.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  have  been  received. 

Previous  information,  and  private  letters,  suggest  to  us  that  in  some  way 
Miss  Bird's  simple  medical  work,  which  was  giving  her  great  influence  among 
both  rich  and  poor,  had  aroused  the  fears  of  the  more  bigoted  Moslems.  Her 
own  private  letters  are  full  of  deep  interest.  In  one  case  where  she  was 
tending  a boy  who  had  been  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a wall,  she  wanted  to 
pray  for  him,  and  actually  got  the  Mohammedan  mullah  to  make  the  excited 
crowd  keep  quiet.  The  mullah  stilled  them  by  a word,  and  then  asked  her  to 
stand  in  the  doorway  that  all  might  hear  her  prayer  ! On  another  occasion, 
she  was  summoned  by  the  Prince-Governor  of  Ispahan  himself  to  see  a sick 
lady  in  his  family,  and  a carriage  and  pair  was  sent  to  bring  her,  which  was 
preceded  by  outriders  shouting,  “ Make  way  for  the  hakim  ” (doctor).  Miss 
Bird  is  not  a medical  missionary.  She  only  professes  to  use  simple  remedies 
in  a simple  way  ; but  her  experience  entirely  confirms  the  statements  of  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Isabella  Bishop,  as  to  the  wonderful  open  doors  in  Persia  fc>r 
Christian  medical  work  of  any  kind. 


In  the  article  on  the  Colonial  Associations,  in  the  Intelligencer  of  January, 
it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Tisdall  is  a native  of  New  Zealand.  We  were  under 
that  impression,  as  we  knew  he  joined  the  C.M.S.  from  that  Colony,  aud 
the  present  writer  met  his  mother  out  there  ; but  it  seems  wo  were  mistaken. 
Mr.  Tisdall  writes  to  us  that  his  father  was  a native  of  Ireland  ; that  he 
himself  was  bom  in  Wales ; and  that  he  went  out  to  New  Zealand  in  1863. 


The  consecration  of  Bishops  Evington  and  Tugwell  is  briefly  noticed  on 
another  page.  The  detailed  account  of  the  ceremony  which  the  newspapers 
give  is  not  needed  in  the  Intelligencer ; but  we  would  gladly  have  printed 
Mr.  Lang’s  sermon.  He,  however,  assures  us  that  it  was  preached  from  rough 
notes,  and  is  not  worth  writing  out — that  is,  in  his  opinion.  But  the  claim  of 
the  two  Bishops  to  our  sympathy  is  best  set  forth  in  the  full  report  we  give 
of  the  addresses  at  the  two  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  on  March  9th.  Rarely 
indeed  have  all  the  speeches  at  a meeting  been  so  worthy  of  being  read. 

The  C.M.S.  missionaries  that  have  been  raised  to  the  Episcopate  are  now 
thirty-two  in  number : — In  Africa , Weeks,  Bowen,  Hannington,  Parker, 
Tucker,  Hill,  Tugwell,  and  three  Africans,  viz.,  Crowther,  Oluwole,  Phillips  ; 
in  Palestine,  Gobat ; in  Mauritius , Royston  ; in  India , French,  Sargent, 
Speechly,  Hodges,  Clifford  ; in  China , Smith,  Russell,  Burdon,  Moule ; in 
Japan , Poole,  Evington  ; in  New  Zealand , Williams,  Hadfield,  Stuart ; in 
North-West  America , Horden,  Bom  pas,  Young,  Reeve,  Newnham  ; in 
British  Columbia , Ridley.  As  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  said  at  Exeter  Hall  of 
three  of  them,  “ Here  is  the  true  apostolical  succession.” 


We  record  with  deep  regret  the  deaths  of  two  ladies  who  have  done  good 
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service  in  the  mission-field.  Mrs.  Townsend,  widow  of  Henry  Townsend,  of 
Abeokuta,  spent  many  years  in  Africa,  and  was  greatly  blessed  in  her  work. 
She  survived  her  honoured  husband  some  years,  and  has  now,  like  him, 
received  her  home-call  at  Exeter.  Mrs.  Martin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Martin 
of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission,  went  to  China  as  a missionary  of  the  Female 
Education  Society,  and  married  in  1883.  She  was  much  beloved  by  the 
Chinese  Christians.  Her  sister  Miss  Goldie  joined  them  in  1887,  and  is 
still  labouring.  We  deeply  sympathise  with  both  husband  and  sister  in  this 
heavy  trial. 

We  must  also  mention,  with  true  sorrow,  the  deaths  of  Miss  Wallinger  and 
Miss  Ward,  of  the  C.E.Z  M.S.  The  former  had  laboured  faithfully  for  some 
years  in  South  India.  The  latter  went  to  India  from  Australia  with  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  who  has  sent  an  “In  Memoriam”  to  Iwlids  Women , 
the  C.E.Z.M.S.  magazine. 


It  is  some  time  since  we  referred  to  the  James  Long  Lectures  on  the 
Religions  of  the  East,  and  we  wish  now  to  remind  our  readers,  and  especially 
Association  and  Honorary  District  Secretaries,  that  at  the  present  time  three 
Lecturers  hold  appointments  and  are  prepared  to  make  engagements  to 
deliver  lectures  wherever  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made.  For  several 
years  the  Sub-Committee  which  administers  the  Fund  sought  in  vain  to 
secure  a lecturer  in  Buddhism.  Now  two  gentlemen,  the  Revs.  John  Ireland 
Jones  and  R.  Collins,  have  undertaken  to  do  this,  but  very  few  invita- 
tions have  reached  them.  We  give  below  the  syllabuses  of  their  lectures. 
Will  friends  bear  the  matter  in  mind,  and  direct  the  attention  of  heads  of 
Training  Colleges,  Public  Schools,  and  others  in  their  several  localities,  who 
could  arrange  meetings  of  people  belonging  to  the  cultured  and  reading  classes  ? 
The  Rev.  H.  M.  M.  Hackett  is  the  lecturer  on  Hinduism.  His  address  is 
31,  Gayton  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W.  ; that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ireland  Jones  is 
Brampton  Rectory,  Norwich  ; and  that  of  the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Kirkburton 
Vicarage,  Huddersfield. 

Syllabus  of  the  Rev.  J . Ireland  Jones 1 Lecture, 

I.  Gautama  Buddha— Hie  Journey  towards  Buddhahood  and  Attainment  of  it — 
What  it  confers  and  what  it  implies. 

II.  The  Buddhist  Writings— Essential  Doctrines— Buddhist  Morality — Traces  of 
Soriptnre  Tradition. 

III.  Buddhist  Geography  and  Astronomy,  and  Explanations  of  Natural  Phenomena. 

IV.  Objects  of  Worship — Images — The  Sacred  Tooth — The  Excellent  Footprint — 
The  B6-tree — Modes  of  Worship — Offerings — Pilgrimages. 

V.  Buddhist  Hopes  and  Fears — Karma — Merit — Transmigration  which  is  not 
Transmigration — Heavens — Hells — Eternity  which  is  not  Eternal — Nirw&na. 

Syllabus  of  the  Rev,  R,  Collins'  Lecture, 

I.  Buddhism  and  Christianity. — Buddhism  and  Western  Religion — The  Pauline 
Doctrine:  The  Essenes : The  Gnostics  : John  the  Baptist  : Parsism — The  Supposed 
Divine  Element  in  Buddha’s  History — The  Person  and  Character  of  Buddha — 
Parallels  in  Christian  Bistory — The  Early  Influence  of  Christianity  in  India — The 
Growth  of  Buddhist  Myths — The  Moral  Precepts  of  Buddha — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
**  Ghost ” Theory— The  Law  disclosed  by  the  “ Science  of  Religion  ” — Evidences  of 
Primeval  Revelation — Primeval  Morality  inherited  by  Buddha— The  Blind  Causality 
of  the  Buddhist  “ Karma” — Nirvana — Buddha’s  Environments. 

II.  Buddhism  and  "The  Light  of  Asia.”— Poetical  View  of  Buddha— The  Reality 
— Sources  of  Knowledge — Buddha’s  Descent— His  Original  Teaching — A Reforming 
Ascetic — Origin  of  his  Doctrines — External  Influences — The  End  of  his  Teaching — 
Nirvana — The  Re-Birth — Buddhist  Ontology — Professor  Childers  on  Nirvana — Bud- 
dhist Terms — How  far  Buddha  was  “ The  Light  of  Asia” — Relation  of  Buddhism 
to  the  “Science  of  Religion” — Seydel  and  German  Writers — Theosophy  and 
Oooultism. 

III.  Popular. — The  Mythic  Spirit — The  Mythical  Buddha — The  Historical  Buddha 
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— The  Nirvana — Vestiges  of  Primeval  Revelation — Modern  Buddhism — Modern 
Theosophy  and  Occultism. 

On  February  20th,  the  Committee  accepted  offers  of  service  from  the  Rev. 
Donald  Marten  Wilson,  M.A.,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  late  Assistant 
Chaplain,  Bilbao,  Spain,  brother  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Palestine 
Mission  ; from  Messrs.  Ernest  A.  J.  Thomas  and  Ernest  H.  Hardman,  students 
of  Islington  College,  for  the  Niger  Mission ; and  from  Miss  Alice  Jane  Long, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Annie  Walsh  School,  Sierra  Leone.  The  acceptance 
as  a missionary  of  the  Society  of  Miss  Alice  Lydia  Wilson,  by  the  New 
Zealand  C.M.  Association,  was  also  recorded. 


The  programme  of  the  Society’s  Anniversary,  so  far  as  at  present  arranged, 
is  as  follows : — The  opening  Prayer-Meeting  will  be  held  as  usual  on  Monday 
afternoon,  April  80th,  at  Sion  College.  The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  at 
8t.;Bride’s  that  evening  at  6.30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Lombe,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  represented  the  Society  in  Norfolk.  At  7.30  p.m.  the  same  evening, 
a Sermon  will  be  preached  at  St.  Martin’s-in-tbe-Fields  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox, 
of  Durham.  On  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Knox,  Vicar  of  Ashton,  will  give 
the  address  at  the  Clerical  Breakfast.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  list  of 
speakers  will  comprise  the  President,  who  will  take  the  Chair,  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  andJPrebendary  Webb-Peploe.  At  the  St.  James’s  Hall  meeting, 
at  the  same  hour,  the  Treasurer,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  will  preside,  and 
among  the  speakers  will  be  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Howell  and  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Stuart.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a Ladies’  Meeting  in  Princes’  Hall, 
Mr.  Wigram  presiding  ; and  the  usual  Gleaners’  Conference  at  the  C.M.  House. 
In  the  evening,  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  chairman  will  probably  be  either  the 
Bishop  of  Sydney  (Dr.  Saumarez  Smith)  or  Bishop  Stuart  of  Waiapu,  both  of 
whom  are  now  on  their  way  to  England.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites,  who  will 
just  have  returned  from  India,  and  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Baskerville,  are  put  down 
for  this  meeting.  Another  gathering  will  be  simultaneously  held  in  the 
Lower  Hall,  Colonel  R.  Williams  presiding.  The  missionary  speakers  have 
not  yet  been  finally  distributed  among  the  various  meetings.  We  always 
wait  to  see  who  will  be  arriving  from  the  field  in  the  month  of  April. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India;  prayer  that  God’s  Word 
may  continne  to  have  “free  coarse,  and  be  glorified.”  (Pp.  249—257.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  expansion  and  the  deep  and  world-wide  inflaenoe  of  the 
Gleaners'  Union  ; prayer  that  recent  plans  may  farther  its  development.  (Pp.  262 — 
270,318.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  the  Special  Mission  to  India;  prayer 
for  the  missioners  and  their  hearers.  (Pp.  270 — 274.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  special  meetings  of  March  9th  ; prayer  for  the  three  Bishops. 
(Pp.  275—291,  317-8.) 

Continued  prayer  for  the  labourers  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  that  men  may 
be  called  out  to  fill  up  their  ranks.  (P.  292.) 

Thanksgiving  for  recent  accessions  to  the  Charoh  on  the  Niger.  (P.  293.) 

Prayer  for  Natives  recently  ordained  in  Palestine  and  Ceylon,  and  for  those  in 
training  for  the  ministry  in  Uganda.  (Pp.  291,  299.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  work  of  Native  pastors  and  missionaries  oalled  to  their 
rest.  (Pp.  295,  297,  307.) 

Continued  prayer  for  means,  that  the  anticipated  deficit  may  be  avoided.  (P. 
305.) 

Prayer  for  the  Persia  Mission.  (P.  306.) 

Prayer  for  the  forthcoming  C.M.S.  Anniversary.  (P.  309.) 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

HIRTY-TWO  of  our  English  counties  have  now  a Church  Mis- 
sionary County  Union.  These  organisations  are  doing  a valuable 
work,  drawing  together  the  most  earnest  labourers  in  the  missionary 
cause  for  mutual  encouragement,  exhortation,  and  edification. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  membership  should  be  confined  to 
those  who  are  whole-hearted,  and  are  really  working  for  the  cause  in  some  way 
or  another. 


We  would  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  secretaries  of  these  Unions  to  a 
proposal  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  C.M.S.  Worcestershire  County  Union. 
It  was  suggested  that  a list  should  be  prepared  of  all  speakers,  both  men  and 
women,  within  the  county,  who  would  be  willing  to  give  lectures  or  addresses 
of  various  kinds ; and  that  copies  of  the  list  should  be  sent  to  the  clergy 
of  parishes  supporting  the  Society,  and  to  secretaries  of  Local  Associations, 
Gleaners*  Unions,  and  Sowers*  Bands.  Such  an  arrangement  should  be  general 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  meetings  for  the  imparting 
of  missionary  information  are  becoming  more  and  more  common,  but  it  is 
obviously  impossible  as  a rule  for  a speaker  to  be  provided  officially  for  more 
than  the  anniversary  gathering.  Hence  the  necessity  for  utilising  and 
organising  local  help.  In  some  towns  a step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken 
by  the  Younger  Clergy  or  Lay  Workers’  Union,  but  it  is  in  the  country  that 
such  organisation  is  most  urgently  needed. 


It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  missionary-boxes  ; indeed, 
it  has  been  stated  that  one-eighth  of  the  income  of  the  Society  is  collected  by 
their  means.  As  a rule,  speakers  at  meetings  dwell  upon  the  usefulness  of  boxes, 
and  mention  that  they  will  gladly  be  furnished  to  any  who  apply  for  them  at 
the  close  of  the  gathering.  In  most  cases,  nothing  more  is  done,  and  few,  if  any, 
boxes  are  asked  for.  A slight  modification  of  this  procedure  has  been  found  very 
effective.  Let  the  Deputation  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  systematic  giving 
and  united  effort,  and  urge  every  one  to  take  a box  and  put  in  it  a penny,  or 
some  other  coin,  each  week.  Then  let  it  be  announced  that  someone  will 
stand  by  the  door  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  prepared  to  receive  the  names 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestion.  This  friend  should,  if 
possible,  be  someone  who  knows  the  people,  and  as  they  go  out  should  just 
ask  each  one,  “ Would  not  you  like  to  have  a box  1 ” 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  this  plan  differs  in  no  material  respect  from 
the  old  procedure,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  it  takes  account  of  something  which 
is  frequently  forgotten,  viz.  the  natural  shyness  of  many  of  our  friends.  People 
are  often  diffident  about  coming  up  to  a platform  ; to  do  so  they  have  to  stem 
the  current  of  outgoers,  whereas  if  they  can  ask  for  a box  at  the  door,  or 
better  still,  if  the  initiative  is  taken,  and  they  are  asked  whether  they  would 
like  a box,  their  shyness  is  removed. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  advocate  that  the  friend  who  receives  the 
names  should  put  pressure  on  others  to  help  in  this  way  : let  so  much  only  be 
done  as  may  suffice  to  overcome  the  diffidence  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  instances  in  which  such  a plan  has  been  eminently 
successful,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  If  our  supporters  would  give  the 
system  a trial,  we  feel  sure  it  would  be  generally  adopted. 

While  speaking  of  this  subject,  we  would  just  allude  to  the  very  preva- 
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lent  idea  that  missionary-boxes  are  to  be  used  ehiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  for 
collecting  from  others.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  purpose  to  which  they  may 
be  applied,  but  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  very  suitable  for 
the  reception  of  thankofferings.  It  is  impossible  now  to  enumerate  the  many 
ways  in  which  this  principle  is  carried  out : suffice  it  to  mention  one  case 
which  has  come  under  our  notice.  One  lady,  a governess,  made  a point  of 
putting  a halfpenny  into  her  box  for  every  special  answer  to  prayer,  and  in 
this  way  gathered  3s.  8d . during  the  year.  By  so  doing  there  was  double 
gain:  the  Society  profited  by  the  money,  and  the  lady  profited  by  her 
expectation,  and  by  her  thankfulness  for  eighty-eight  answered  petitions. 
How  often  do  we  fail  to  obtain  that  for  which  we  ask,  because  we  do  not 
look  out  for  the  answer ! 


Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  missionary-boxes  sometimes  dis- 
appear through  carelessness,  especially  when  there  is  a change  of  incumbent 
in  a parish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  an  occurrence  is  very  exceptional, 
but  it  certainly  would  be  well  if  in  every  parish  someone  was  appointed  to 
keep  a list  of  box* holders,  and  to  attend  not  only  to  the  regular  and,  if  possible, 
frequent  opening  of  the  boxes,  but  also  to  their  return  when  nothing  has  been 
collected.  In  the  case  of  a box-holder  going  to  live  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  notification  of  the  fact  should  be  made  to  the  local  secretary  of  the 
C.M.S.  in  the  new  parish,  or,  if  unfortunately  the  Society  is  not  supported 
there,  to  the  Honorary  District  Secretary. 


On  glancing  through  the  contribution  lists  in  the  Annual  Report,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  how  large  a sum  of  money  is  given  through  Juvenile 
Associations,  and  especially  by  Sunday-schools.  An  examination  of  the  lists 
of  one  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns  (Sheffield)  reveals  the  fact  that  nearly 
a tenth  of  the  total  sum  remitted  has  been  collected  from  or  by  Sunday  scholars. 
We  are  most  thankful  for  the  interest  among  the  young,  and  the  efforts  to 
enlist  them  as  ardent  workers  for  Christ’s  cause,  which  such  a fact  indicates,  and 
firmly  believe  that  were  all  parishes  to  work  this  source  of  income  as  ably  and 
energetically  as  it  is  worked  in  many  parishes  in  the  town  to  which  we  refer, 
the  contributions  to  the  Society  would  be  considerably  augmented. 

The  methods  in  vogue  for  this  work  differ  widely.  In  some  cases  there  is 
one  box  for  the  whole  school ; in  others  a box  for  each  class.  In  some 
schools,  missionary  information  is  regularly  given,  either  by  means  of  the 
Monthly  Missionary  Letters,  or  by  addresses  from  laymen ; in  others,  little  in 
this  way  is  done.  But  we  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  boxes 
are  not  opened  very  frequently,  and  that  were  this  omission  rectified,  even 
larger  sums  than  at  present  would  be  obtained. 

There  is,  however,  a modification,  or  rather  amplification,  of  the  methods  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  which  we  would  most  strongly  advocate,  for 
we  know  by  experience  how  excellently  it  works.  In  St.  Mary’s,  Sheffield, 
there  is  a mixed  Sunday-school  which  in  1893  raised  30/.  for  the  C.M.S. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  330 ; of  these  some  130  are  under  six  years  of 
age  : the  children  and  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  poor.  How  is  it 
done  1 • 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  missionary -boxes.  The  custom  is  for 
every  teacher,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  to  ask  each  child  in  the  class  whether  he 
or  she  has  brought  any  missionary  money.  The  pennies  and  halfpennies 
received  are  then  handed  to  the  superintendent  when  he  comes  round  to  mark 
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the  roll- book,  and  he  enters  in  a hook  the  amount  contributed  by  each  class, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  school  announces  the  total  collected  by  the  boys,  by 
the  girls,  and  by  the  infants.  This  is  equivalent  to  having  boxes  opened 
every  week. 

2.  The  children  who  are  willing  to  take  them,  and  who  are  deemed  suitable, 
are  supplied  with  the  little-known  but  most  useful  collecting-books  of  the 
Society.  In  these,  which  are  furnished  by  the  C.M.S.  in  bags,  which  also 
contain  a small  pencil,  there  is  a double  page  for  each  two  months,  space  for 
ten  names,  and  a column  for  each  week ; while  on  the  last  page  is  found  a 
place  where  the  secretary  may  enter  the  amount  of  the  monthly  payments  and 
attach  his  signature.  The  idea  is  not  that  the  children  should  collect  pro- 
miscuously, but  that  they  should  ask  their  friends  and  relations  to  become 
weekly  subscribers  of  a halfpenny  or  a penny.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the 
total  raised  by  this  means,  plus  that  collected  in  the  school,  is  announced  and 
compared  with  the  corresponding  total  in  the  previous  year.  The  money  at 
intervals  is  paid  by  the  superintendent  into  the  Penny  Bank,  where  it  gains 
a little  interest. 

3.  The  children  are  kept  well  supplied  with  information  by  means  of 
Quarterly  Tokens , &c.,  and  every  half-year  there  is  a missionary  Sunday, 
when  an  address,  often  illustrated  by  diagrams,  is  given,  and  a special  collection 
is  made. 

This  method  has  at  least  one  great  advantage  over  those  which  are 
ordinarily  adopted,  in  that  it  affords  the  knowledge  week  by  week  how  the 
contributions  are  progressing.  At  all  events,  it  has  success  to  recommend  it. 
The  missionary  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  school  in  question  has  manifested 
itself  in  another  form  since,  last  year,  two  of  the  teachers  offered  themselves 
for  service  abroad. 

At  juvenile  meetings,  a difficulty  sometimes  arises  because  the  children, 
instead  of  listening,  are  apt  to  fidget  with  the  hymn-papers.  The  following 
method  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  has  been  tried  with  great  success.  The 
chairman,  after  first  explaining  to  the  children  with  practical  illustration  what 
is  to  be  done,  gives  the  following,  or  similar,  words  of  command : — 

1.  Take  hymn-sheets  in  both  hands.  5.  Put  hymn-papers  on  seats. 

2.  Stand.  6.  Fold  your  arms. 

3.  Hold  hands  above  heads.  7.  Bight  about  turn. 

4.  Bight  about  turn.  8.  Sit  down. 

We  have  seen  this  plan  adopted  with  the  happiest  results.  The  children 
enjoy  the  little  drill,  and  the  hymn-sheets  are  put  out  of  harm’s  way. 

C.  D.  S. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

THE  Consecration  of  the  Bishops-designate  for  Japan  and  Western  Equatoria 
Africa,  which  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  February  24th  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  postponed,  on  account  of  the  delay  in  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Tugwell,  till  Sunday,  March  4th,  and  was  held  in  the  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel. 
The  service  was  quiet  and  solemn — very  suitable  indeed  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  African  Diocese.  The  invitations  were  necessarily  restricted,  as  the  chapel 
is  a small  building  ; but  the  assemblage  filled  the  chapel,  and  was  representative, 
including  several  members  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee.  At  half-past  ten  the 
Archbishop’s  procession  entered,  the  Bishops-designate  leading,  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Lang,  the  late,  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  Baylis,  the  present,  C.M.S. 
Secretary  for  Africa;  the  Bishop  of  Rochester;  Bishop  Royston,  and  the  legal 
[ fficials ; the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — accompanied  by  his  chaplains — walking 
in  the  rear.  His  Grace  read  the  service,  Bishop  Royston  the  Epistle,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  the  Gospel.  The  Rev.  Robert  Lang  preached  the  sermon. 
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taking  for  his  subject  verses  1,  7,  and  16  of  2 Corinthians  iv.  After  the  sermon 
a missionary  hymn  took  the  place  of  the  usual  authem.  The  Bishops-designate 
were  then  presented;  the  Rev.  Henry  Evington  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Tugwell  by  Bishop  Royston.  The  usual  ceremonial  followed  ; 
and  the  service  was  closed  by  the  Holy  Communion,  administered  by  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishop  Evington  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Bishop  Tugwell. 
The  Bishops,  their  friends,  and  representatives  of  the  C.M.S.  remained  to  luncheon 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Archbishop. 


The  special  interest  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  C.M.S.  Younger  Clergy 
Union  for  London,  held  on  Monday,  March  12th,  was  an  address  by  Bishop 
Selwyn,  late  of  Melanesia,  which  described  his  Mission-work  with  great  vividness, 
and  brought  out  the  preciousness  of  the  work  of  all  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
to  the  benighted  islanders.  It  was  a manly  and  spiritual  address,  and  much 
impressed  the  numerous  audience  of  clergy.  The  last  portion  of  it  solemnly 
impressed  the  need  of  more  faithful  preaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  work. 

The  Ladies’  Union  monthly  meeting  on  March  loth  was  addressed  by  the  Rev 
P.  T.  Cole,  the  subject  being  “ Work  among  the  Santals.” 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Lay  Workers’  Union  for  London  on  March  12th,  a 
Criticism  Address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Binns  on  “ The  Call  for  Men.” 
The  address  itself  did  not  leave  room  for  much  criticism,  but  considerable  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  subject  itself,  disappointment  in  the  results  of  the 
Union,  as  regards  evoking  personal  service,  having  been  sometimes  expressed. 
The  general  feeling  of  those  present  was  that  the  possibility  of  not  being  accepted 
discouraged  young  men  from  offering,  and  that  many  consequently  stayed  at 
home  or  went  to  other  agencies.  The  discussion  aroused  so  much  interest  that  it 
was  resolved  to  ask  the  Committee  of  the  Union  to  arrange  that  it  should  be 
brought  before  the  full  body  of  members  on  an  early  date. 


The  usual  Prayer  Meeting  in  the  C.M.S.  House  on  Thursday,  March  8th,  was 
made  one  specially  of  hnmiliation  and  intercession,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  affairs  in  West  Africa.  The  Rev.  F.  Baylis  presided,  and  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Tugwell,  the  Revs.  F.  E.  Wigram,  B.  Baring-Gould,  E.  T.  Higgens, 
P.  Ireland  Jones,  and  C.  H.  Bradburn,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  Mr.  E.  W.  Doulton 
(Australian  missionary  for  East  Africa),  and  Dr.  Harford- Battersby,  took  part  in 
the  devotional  exercises. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

THE  formation  of  Lay  Workers’  Unions  and  Missionary  Bands  is  only  one  of 
many  evidences  of  the  growth  of  missionary  interest  amongst  young  men. 
Over  nine  hundred  invitations  were  issued  to  the  members  of  six  district  Unions 
and  thirty-eight  parochial  Missionary  Bands  for  the  Conference  held  on  Satur- 
day, February  17th,  at  the  Church  Hall,  West  Ham.  The  attendance,  in  spite 
of  very  bad  weather,  was  large  and  representative.  Members  from  Woking, 
Erith,  Croydon,  Plumstead,  Highgate,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Paddington,  Canonbury, 
Holloway,  Whitechapel,  Kensington,  Tottenham,  and  other  neighbourhoods  were 
included  in  the  total  of  ninety-nine.  The  Rev.  R.  A.  Pelly,  Vicar  of  West  Ham, 
presided,  and,  after  a hymn,  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture,  welcomed  the 
Conference.  Mr.  M.  P.  Betts,  of  the  “ Yorubas,”  Penge,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
chief  hindrances  to  missionary  work  ” (opium,  State-regulated  vice,  and  drink). 
The  selected  speaker  was  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Showell,  of  the  “ Hanniugtonians,” 
who  was  followed  by  Dr.  C.  Harford-Battersby  and  the  Rev.  Henderson 
Burnside  (“  Kiu-shius  ”). 

The  second  subject,  “ The  work  of  Missionary  Bands  in  new  districts,”  was 
opened  by  a paper  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Tomkins,  of  the  “ Arrians,”  Plumstead,  and  an 
animated  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  some  useful  suggestions 
were  made : (a)  That  secretaries  should  put  on  their  programmes  request 
for  prayer;  (b)  That  clergymen  in  adjoining  parishes  will  often  allow  members 
of  Missionary  Bands  to  give  addresses  in  their  Sunday-schools  as  a result 
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of  personal  and  persevering  work ; (c)  That  a high  spiritual  and  truly  devo- 
tional tone  should  be  carefully  maintained  in  all  the  meetings;  (d)  That 
the  judicious  distribution  of  missionary  literature  offers  a wide  and  moBt 
useful  field  of  work  in  unsympathetic  districts ; (e)  That  small  weekly  and 
monthly  subscriptions  should  be  secured  and  looked  after  regularly ; and  (/)  That 
by  conference  two  Bands  in  a rural  deanery  or  district  might  combine  and. form  a 
Lay  Workers*  Union. 

After  tea  had  been  served  in  the  lower  hall,  the  Conference  re-assembled,  first 
to  thank  the  “ Coromandels  ” for  receiving  them,  and  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Croydon  L.W.U.  to  hold  the  Summer  Conference  in  their  town.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Caesar,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference  Committee,  then  stated  the  numbers  present, 
and  spoke  of  the  general  progress  of  the  movement,  which  had  received  a powerful 
impetus  from  the  Lay  Workers’  Union  for  London.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hamshere,  of  the 
“ Coromandels,**  who  had  rendered  most  efficient  help  as  Hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Conference,  read  a paper  on  “ The  necessity  of  prayer  in  Missionary  Bands.” 
The  Conference  closed  with  a meeting  for  prayer  and  praise,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Rev.  A.  Armitage. 

On  the  previous  evening  a public  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Church  Hall, 
when  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Pelly,  Yicar,  presided,  and  missionary  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  C.  Harford-Battersby  and  three  members  of  Missionary  Bands, 
who  took  as  their  subjects — Medical,  Educational,  Pastoral,  and  Itinerating  Mis- 
sions. About  four  hundred  persons  were  present,  and  the  interest  was  well 
maintained  throughout.  C.  E.  C. 


The  Lay  Workers*  Union  of  Sheffield  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  remark- 
able success  of  a meeting  promoted  by  them  to  welcome  Bishop  Tucker,  who  had 
promised  before  his  consecration  to  pay  a return  visit  to  the  city.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  March  6th  in  the  Albert  Hall,  which  was  filled  in  every  part  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience  numbering  3000  people,  hundreds  having  failed  to  gain 
admittance.  The  Archbishop  of  York  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
after  a cordial  personal  reference  to  Bishop  Tucker,  said  that  he  was  present,  in 
the  first  place,  to  testify  to  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  all  the  Mission  work  of 
the  Church,  and,  secondly,  to  do  what  honour  he  could  to  his  dear  brother  from 
Uganda ; adding,  that  the  men  who  deserved  honour  in  the  Church  of  Christ  were 
not  men  who  happened  to  be  set  in  high  places,  but  men  who  spent  their  lives  in 
heroic  deeds.  No  one  who  knew  anything  of  this  great  Mission-field  could  doubt 
that  such  was  the  character  of  the  work  to  which  his  dear  brother  had  been  called. 
Bishop  Tucker,  on  rising  to  speak,  met  with  a very  warm  reception.  He  traced 
with  great  effect  the  story  of  the  Uganda  Mission,  from  the  time  when  its  founda- 
tions were  wisely  laid  by  Alexander  Mackay  to  the  recent  remarkable  funeral 
service  over  the  remains  of  Bishop  Hannington  as  these  were  laid  to  rest  in 
God’s  acre  at  Mengo,  when,  in  the  presence  of  a great  congregation  of  over  2000, 
King  Mwanga,  the  murderer  of  the  Bishop,  showed  publicly  what  he  had  often 
expressed  privately,  deep  contrition  for  the  crime  by  following  the  remains  to  the 
grave  as  a mourner.  In  conclusion  the  Bishop  made  a powerful  appeal  for  per- 
sonal service,  and  offered  to  address  any  on  that  subject  who  cared  to  remain 
after  the  public  meeting  had  separated.  About  one  hundred  did  remain,  and  the 
Bishop  pressed  home  the  responsibility  laid  on  each  individual  to  take  part 
in  the  work,  either  by  service  in  the  field  or  work  for  the  cause  at  home. 


Reports  received  during  the  past  month  from  Lay  Workers*  Unions  and  Mis- 
sionary Bands  show  encouraging  attendances  and  maintained  interest.  In 
Liverpool,  the  Lay  Workers  joined  the  Younger  Clergy  Union  in  receiving  an 
addrebs  by  Bishop  Tucker,  Bishop  Royston  presiding.  A new  Missionary  Band 
— the  “ Abdul-Mns8ihan8  **  (Abdul  Massih  was  the  first  C.M.S.  Indian  clergv- 
man) — has  been  started  in  connexion  with  All  Saints*,  Camberwell.  T&e 
“ Kavirondos  **  are  forming  a missionary  museum,  towards  which  they  have 
received  a first  instalment  of  curios. 


A Special  Meeting  for  Prayer  and  Conference  was  held  on  February  14th  at 
Maidstone  with  reference  to  the  C.M.S.  circular  of  January  1st,  “A  Word  in 
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Season/'  in  which  the  state  of  the  Society's  finances  and  an  urgent  appeal  for 
labourers  were  set  forth.  About  forty  friends  of  the  C.M.S.  responded  to  the 
invitation,  including  the  Assoc.  Sec.  (Archdeacon  Hamilton),  who  brought  before 
the  meeting  the  exact  state  of  the  Society’s  wants,  which  had  arisen  entirely  from 
the  immense  and  rapid  growth  of  the  work  during  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
nnmerou8  openings  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  for  both  male  and  female  mis- 
sionaries. Several  earnest  and  definite  prayers  were  offered,  and  a spirit  of  entire 
dependence  upon  the  Lord  pervaded  the  meeting,  coupled  with  deep  sympathy 
with  the  Society  at  this  crisis.  It  was  announced  that  there  would  be  no  collec- 
tion, but  that  a special  fund  would  be  opened  for  the  next  few  weeks  for  any 
donations  towards  the  anticipated  deficiency.  Since  that  date  the  Hon.  Sec.  for 
the  Association  has  received  nearly  601.,  i.e.  more  than  one-fith  of  the  entire 
contributions  of  the  Association  for  the  year,  and  before  the  year’s  accounts  are 
closed  he  hopes  to  receive  at  least  10 /.  more.  One  faithful  lady  friend  came  to 
the  meeting  with  a cheque  in  her  pocket,  thus  proving  once  again  the  truth  of 
God’s  Word,  “Before  they  call  I will  answer.’’  H.  B.  U. 


A crowded  meeting  of  members  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  and  their  friends  was 
held  on  Thursday,  March  8tb,  at  the  Church  House  of  St.  Barnabas,  Kensington, 
when  the  Yicar,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Thornton,  presided.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  hear  an  address  from  Bishop  Tucker.  The  Bishop  gave  a graphic 
account  of  his  journey  up-country  from  Zanzibar  to  Uganda,  also  a touching 
description  of  his  finding  tne  remains  of  the  martyred  Bishop  Hannington,  and  of 
the  service  held  over  them  in  the  church  in  the  capital  of  Uganda,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  who  was  virtually  his  murderer.  The  Bishop  concluded 
with  a strong  appeal  to  those  who  could  go  to  go,  and  to  those  who  could  not, 
to  give  their  prayers,  their  money,  and  their  work  at  home. 


The  Hon.  District  Secretaries  for  Gloucestershire  met  at  St.  Michael’s  Rectory, 
Gloucester,  on  Monday,  February  26th,  and  those  for  Berkshire  at  14,  Eldon 
Road,  Reading,  on  Wednesday,  March  7th.  At  both  meetings  the  work  done  the 
previous  year,  in  the  respective  counties,  for  the  Society  was  reviewed  parish  by 
parish,  gains  and  losses  recorded,  suggestions  made  for  strengthening  or  improving 
existing  machinery,  and  names  were  proposed  for  appointment  by  the  Committee 
to  vacant  districts.  The  former  county  (Gloucestershire)  sent  some  40 /.  less  to 
the  C.M.S.,  the  latter  (Berkshire)  145/.  more,  in  the  year  under  review. 

The  St.  Stephen’s,  Walthamstow,  C.M.S.  Anniversary  took  place  on  February 
24th — 26th.  On  Saturday  evening  there  was  the  usual  meeting  to  seek  a blessing 
on  the  anniversary.  On  Sunday  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  preached  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  the  Yicar  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  was  the  tea-meeting,  seventeen 
tables,  all  most  kindly  given  by  ladies  of  the  congregation,  and  about  200  sat 
down  at  six  o'clock  to  tea.  Some  little  business  was  done  during  tea  in  canvassing 
the  tables  for  Gleaners  and  boxes.  At  7.30  followed  the  public  meeting.  Every 
conceivable  corner  was  filled,  and  scores  went  away.  There  was  a spirit  of  holy 
enthusiasm,  and  not  a little  fresh  interest  has  been  stirred  up.  The  boxes  have 
brought  in  for  the  year  over  75/.,  the  “ Twig  " 17/.,  and  the  total  of  the  Association 
will  not  be  far  short  of  300/.  So  we  thank  God  and  take  courage.  A large  amount 
of  missionary  literature  was  circulated.  C.  G.  B. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  local  C.M.S.  Association  was  held  at  Reigate  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  March  5th.  E.  C.  P.  Hull,  Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Surrey  Union,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann  greatly  interested 
his  audience  by  his  account  of  work  in  Faizabad.  The  collection,  including  a 
donation  of  5/.  from  a lady  unable  to  be  present,  amounted  to  over  12/.  The 
Yicar  of  St.  Mark’s,  Reigate,  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer  and  gave  the 
Benediction  at  the  close,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Brass,  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Rednill,  also 
spoke.  

The  Annual  Sermons  and  Meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  connexion  with 
Christ  Church,  Ware,  were,  as  usual,  arranged  for  the  second  Sunday  and  fol- 
lowing Monday  in  February.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  larger  than 
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usual,  one  element  specially  noticeable  being  that  " no  fewer  than  seventy-eight 
members  of  the  men’s  Bible-class  were  present.”  We  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
from  that  class  “ several  missionaries  have  gone  forth,  and  one  is  now  preparing 
for  Mission  work  in  the  far  north  among  the  degraded  and  ignorant  Esquimaux." 
The  total  amount  contributed  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
had  been  115/.  The  Gleaners’  Union,  which  also  is  vigorous  in  Ware,  held  its 
meetings  on  March  6th,  addresses  being  delivered  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann  of 
Faizabad.  

The  Annual  Sermons  arranged  by  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Branch  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  were  preached  on  Feb.  25th  in  the  Parish  Church  and  All 
Saints’,  Windsor,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Gee,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Windsor,  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Elwin  of  China,  who  came  as  a Deputation  from  the  Society.  Over  21/. 
was  collected  in  both  churches  during  the  day.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  kindly  lent  for  the  evening  by  the  Mayor,  and  was  addressed  by 
the  President  of  this  Branch  of  the  Society  (the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor), 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Elwin,  and  other  friends.  On  Monday  afternoon,  February  26th, 
a large  congregation  assembled  in  the  nave  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  and  were 
addressed  by  Bishop  Tucker.  A collection  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  service 
for  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 


A most  successful  Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  parish  of  All 
Saints’,  South  Lambeth,  on  February  21st  to  23rd.  There  was  a large  attendance 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  from  distant  parts  of  London.  A special 
service  was  held  in  church  the  evening  before,  at  which  the  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould 
gave  an  address  from  Ps.  lxvii.  1,  2.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  first 
day  by  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  on  the  second  by  Mrs.  Randall  Davidson, 
wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  on  the  third  by  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart. 
The  Vicar,  Rev.  Allen  Edwards,  Jun.,  was  unavoidably  absent  through  illness. 
The  special  feature  of  the  second  day  was  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Y.  K.  Y5n, 
a Chinese  clergyman  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  In  a way  which  went 
home  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  he  described  the  miseries  of  his  countrywomen, 
and  appealed  to  the  Christians  of  England  to  do  their  utmost  to  carry  to  them 
the  Gospel.  An  interesting  feature  was  the  attendance  of  a band  of  young  men 
from  the  C.M.S.  Training  Institution  at  Clapham,  who  came  with  their  Principal, 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Middleton,  all  of  them  hoping  ere  long  to  be  at  work  in  the 
Foreign  Field.  A large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  neighbouring 
parishes  assisted  as  stewards  and  helpers.  Mr.  Malaher,  of  the  Missionary 
Leaves  Association,  had  the  general  management. 


The  North  of  England  has  also  had  a Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  combined 
with  a Sale  of  Work,  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Sunderland,  on  March  7th  to 
10th.  The  local  friends  of  C.M.S.,  especially  the  hon.  secretaries,  Mr.  Watts  Moses 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Shevill,  also  Mr.  Malaher  of  the  Missionary  Leaves  Association, 
spared  no  labour  and  thought  to  make  the  effort  successful ; and  the  result 
amply  rewarded  them.  At  the  opening  ceremony  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Long 
occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  a large  and  influential  assemblage,  and  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Browne  of  Newcastle,  Lady  Dodsworth  of 
Harrogate,  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and  graceful  address,  declared  the  Exhibition 
open.  The  hall,  though  the  largest  in  Sunderland,  proved  to  be  too  small  for  the 
gatherings,  and  was  inconveniently  crowded,  so  much  so  that  on  Thursday 
evening  the  doors  were  closed  for  a time,  and  on  the  Friday  morning,  to  relieve 
pressure,  large  parties  of  children  were  admitted  before  the  Exhibition  was  opened 
to  the  public.  The  usual  courts,  including  a zenana,  exhibited  the  curios  which 
were  described  by  missionary  “ talks  and,  as  a special  feature,  large  models  of 
Jerusalem  were  explained  by  lectures  illustrating  Eastern  manners  and  customs. 
Upwards  of  500/.  was  taken,  and  the  deepest  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
visitors  who  constantly  thronged  the  Exhibition.  The  net  proceeds  will  be 
divided  between  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Society,  and  the  Missionary  Leaves  Association. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , February  20 ih,  1894. — An  offer  of  service  from 
Miss  A J.  Long  for  Sierra  Leone  was  accepted,  subject  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Lhdies*  Candidates  Committee  (since  given),  and  she  was  located  to  the 
Annie  Walsh  School,  Sierra  Leone. 

The  acceptance  as  a Missionary  of  the  Society  of  Miss  Alice  Lydia  Wilson  by 
the  Nqw  Zealand  C.M.  Association  was  recorded. 

Eighteen  probationary  students  from  the  Church  Missionary  College  were 
accepted  as  full  students ; and  two  of  them,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  J.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Ernest  H.  Hardman,  were  further  accepted  for  work  in  West  Africa. 

Offer  of  service  was  also  accepted  from  the  Rev.  Donald  Marten  Wilson,  M.A., 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  late  Assistant  Chaplain  at  Bilbao,  Spain.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  addressed  by  the  Chairman,  and  he  and  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Thomas 
were  commended  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Storer  Clark. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Rev.  H.  K.  Binns  and  Miss  M.  R.  Gedge, 
returning  to  East  Africa,  and  of  Miss  E.  F.  Turner,  proceeding  to  Mid  China. 
The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Binns  and  Miss  Gedge  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis,  and  those  to  Miss  Turner  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens 
(acting  for  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn).  The  outgoing  party  were  addressed  by  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  Henry  Morris)  and  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Squires,  and  commended  in 
prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Richardson. 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  H.  Proctor,  who  had  recently  come 
home  from  the  Niger  Mission  on  medical  certificate,  after  a short  stay  at  Grand 
Canary.  After  expressing  Borrow  for  the  loss  the  Mission  had  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill,  Mr.  Proctor  referred  with  much  regret  to  the 
necessity  for  his  early  return  home  from  the  Mission,  especially  in  view  of  the 
disappointments  experienced  of  reinforcements  recently  sent  out.  He  spoke  of 
encouraging  openings  for  work  among  the  dense  population  near  Onitsha. 

Dr.  Marcus  Eustace,  who  had  joined  the  Persia  Mission  in  1889,  and  had 
subsequently  joined  the  Quetta  Medical  Mission,  having  been  compelled  to 
accompany  his  wife  in  her  serious  illness  to  England,  was  present,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  Committee.  He  gave  intereEting  information 
regarding  the  work  generally  in  Quetta,  and  the  prospects  of  it ; he  spoke  of  the 
variety  of  tongues  in  which  Missionary  work  needed  to  be  carried  on  at  that 
outpost,  and  drew  attention  to  the  great  openings  for  Missionary  work  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  now  existed,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Beluchistan. 

The  Committee  sanctioned  the  temporary  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Moule 
as  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Mid- China  Mission. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Polo  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Japan  Mission 
during  Archdeacon  Warren’s  absence  on  furlough. 

The  Committee  located  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Winter  (late  Archdeacon)  to  Sandy 
Lake,  in  the  Diocese  of  Saskatchewan  and  Calgary. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  Persia, 
Punjab  and  Sindh,  North-West  Provinces,  Ceylon,  South  China,  Mid  China, 
Japan,  North-West  America,  and  North  Pacific,  various  arrangements  were’ 
agreed  to  in  connexion  with  those  Missions. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , March  6th. — The  Right  Rev.  Henry  Evington, 
Bishop  in  Kiu-shiu,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Herbert  Tugwell,  Bishop  in  Western 
Equatorial  Africa,  were  introduced  to  the  Committee  by  the  Honorary  Clerical 
Secretary,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  Chairman,  who  addressed  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee. 

Bishop  Evington,  in  addressing  the  Committee,  referred  to  the  solemnity  of 
his  consecration  with  Bishop  Tugwell.  He  reminded  the  Committee  that  the 
Church  of  Japan  was  an  independent  Church,  with  its  own  Synod,  Canons,  and 
Constitution,  which  might  be  modified.  It  will  therefore  reauire  much  tact, 
wisdom,  and  grace  to  guide  that  Church  into  safe  paths.  The  Japanese,  he 
remarked,  are  a self-reliant,  progressive,  and  patriotic  people.  They  must  be  led, 
not  driven.  He  believed  that  the  great  body  of  the  Church  is  at  present  Evan- 
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gelical,  but  there  are  other  influences  at  work,  such  as  the  so-called  Liberal 
Theology,  Unitarianism,  and  other  modes  of  religions  thought,  which  are  making 
way  amongst  the  Christians.  An  American  Missionary  had  said  to  him  that 
having  Bishops  who  held  firmly  to  the  Evangelical  and  Scriptural  doctrines  of 
the  Church  oi  England  might  be  the  salvation  of  the  Japanese  Church.  There 
will  be  urgent  and  continued  need  of  Divine  grace  and  help  to  enable  the  Bishops 
and  ministers  of  that  Chnrch  to  lead  their  people  in  the  true  and  right  paths, 
and  he  asked  for  earnest  prayers  on  their  behalf. 

Bishop  Tngwell  thanked  the  Committee  for  kindness  and  sympathy  received, 
for  the  constant  outpouring  of  prayer  from  this  House  and  England  in  behalf  of 
the  West  African  missionaries.  In  their  time  of  trial  they  had  been  kept,  and 
helped,  and  blest  in  answer  to  these  prayers.  It  had  been  a time  of  great  trial, 
but  one  of  deep  blessing.  God  had  deeply  taught  them ; they  had  been  on  holy 
ground,  and  brought  into  close  communion  with  God,  and  had  been  taught  that 
the  work  was  entirely  God’s  own  work.  The  Committee  might  naturally  think 
the  short  course  of  Bishop  Hill  had  been  too  short  to  be  fruitful  in  many  results. 
But  his  course,  short  as  it  was,  had  done  great  things  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
West  Africa.  In  that  short  time  God  helped  him  to  sketch  out  a bold  plan, 
which  God  will  give  others  grace  to  fill  in,  in  some  measure.  His  influence  with 
Bishops  Oluwole  and  Phillips  was  such  as  no  one  else  could  have  exercised.  No 
one  else  could  have  shown  them  during  their  visit  to  England  an  English  and 
Christian  life  as  he  had  done,  combined  as  it  was  with  the  saintly  influence  of 
Mrs.  Hill  and  her  sister.  He  had  removed  many  difficulties  which  no  other 
could  have  done.  Thus  God  was  making  very  plain  their  way  before  them  in 
healing  up  breaches  which  had  rent  the  Church  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Vernall,  he  said  he  never  had  a more  faithful  friend.  He  had 
never  sorrowed  more  than  at  his  loss.  His  death  was  working  wonders  on  those 
who  had  been  trained  by  him  at  the  Institution,  and  had  now  gone  forth  to  their 
work.  While  he  needed  more  strength,  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  he  was  going 
out  in  great  hope,  confidence,  and  faitn ; not  depressed  or  in  undue  anxiety, 
trusting  the  assurance  of  God’s  promises  and  strength.  He  knew  he  had  the 
confidence  of  Bishops  Oluwole  and  Phillips,  and  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
field,  and  of  many  of  the  Native  agents.  He  was  returning  not  with  sorrow,  but 
with  joy  ; not  in  dread,  but  in  hope  ; not  as  possessed  with  any  great  power,  but 
going  forth  in  dependence  on  God,  believing  that,  being  kept  in  communion  with 
Him,  God  would  fulfil  His  own  Will  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  two  Bishops  were  then  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection 
of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tngwell. 

The  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  was  located  to  the  Society’s  Mission  in  Palestine. 

It  was  resolved  to  invite  the  Rev.  F.  Melville  Johes  of  the  Niger  Mission  to 
assume  temporarily  the  Acting  Principalship  of  the  Lagos  Grammar  School,  in 
succession  to  Bishop  Oluwole. 

In  view  of  the  possible  influence  on  the  Society’s  work  in  East  Africa  of  the 
proposed  Free  Land  Colony  near  Mount  Kenia,  the  Secretaries  were  authorised 
to  communicate  with  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company  with  regard  to  the  Committee’s  grounds  of  apprehension  connected 
with  such  a colony,  and  to  invite  Bishop  Tucker  to  take  part  in  any  deputation 
representing  the  Society  in  the  matter. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  West 
Africa,  Yoruba,  Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Palestine,  Persia,  Bengal, 
North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sindh,  Western  India,  South  India,  and 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to 
those  Missions. 

Funds  and  Home  Organisation , March  7th. — The  Secretaries  having  reported 
as  to  the  development  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  in  the  country,  and  the  need  of 
taking  further  steps  to  place  the  organisation  on  a broader  and  more  permanent 
basis,  and  having  urged  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  quicken  the  spiritual 
growth  by  the  appointment  of  a Visitor  or  Visitors,  after  discussion  it  was 
resolved : — 

“ (a)  That,  in  view  of  the  past  and  future  development  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  and 
its  increasing  importance  as  an  agency  for  diffusing  information,  deepening  interest, 
and  promoting  prayer,  it  is  expedient  that  a Committee  be  formed  for  its  administra- 
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tion.  That  such  Committee  be  oomposed  partly  of  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, and  partly  of  other  members,  including  ladies;  and  that  the  Secretaries  be 
instructed  to  prepare  a list  of  names.  That  the  Gleaners’  Union  Committee  report 
its  proceedings  to  this  Committee.  That  the  Gleaners’  Union  Committee  be 
entrusted  also  with  the  administration  of  the  Sowers’  Band. 

“(6)  That  the  Gleaners’  Union  Committee,  when  formed,  be  authorised  to  appoint 
a Visitor,  or  Visitors,  of  Branches,  and,  if  need  be,  to  pay  snch  Visitor  or  Visitors  a 
reasonable  stipend  out  of  tbe  funds  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  ; eaoh  appointment,  and 
the  arrangements  made  regarding  it,  to  be  submitted  for  confirmation  to  this  Com- 
mittee.” 

General  Committee , March  13 th. — The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hutchinson,  returning  to  South  Japan,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  and  Mrs.  Price,  returning 
to  the  North  Pacific,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  B.  and  Mrs.  Hollins,  and  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Wilson,  proceeding  to  Palestine.  The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  having  been 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens  and  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis,  and  the  Revs.  A.  E. 
Price,  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  J.  G.  B.  Hollins,  and  D.  M.  Wilson  having  replied,  the 
Missionaries  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  Webb-Peploe,  and  commended  in 
prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  A.  Armitage. 

Resolutions  were  moved  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Townshend  regarding  the  invitation 
expected  to  be  sent  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  to  the  Society’s 
Missionaries  to  attend  a valedictory  service.  Several  Resolutions  and  Amendments 
were  moved  and  either  withdrawn  or  negatived,  and  ultimately  the  following, 
moved  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Gibbon,  and  secondfll  by  the  Rev.  G.  Karney,  was 
adopted : — 

" That  as  many  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  a service  for  outgoing  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  of  England,  which  it  is  believed  that  the  Archbishops  propose 
to  hold,  the  Committee  think  it  well  to  re -affirm  the  Resolutions  of  February  14th, 
1893,  in  which  they  expressed  their  interest  in  the  proposal  to  hold  ( a special  Com- 
mendatory Servioe  of  a simple  obaraoter,’  and  * thanked  God  for  the  evidence  thus 
given  of  a growing  recognition  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  paramonnt  importance 
of  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise,’  at  the  same  time  affirming  that  the  Society  did  not 
by  this  Resolution  ‘ compromise  its  independence  of  action,  or  take  any  Btep  in  tbe 
direction  of  practical  co-operation  with  other  Missionary  Societies,’  to  which  they  now 
add  * or  with  any  Board  of  Missions.’  ” 

And  also  the  following,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  Webb-Peploe,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  P.  V.  Smith  : — 

“ That  as  regard*  the  carrying  oat  of  the  foregoingResolution,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Secretaries  are  left  to  the  same  discretion  whioh  they  exercise  in  other  matters  of 
an  important  oharaoter,  as  to  whether  they  should  act  upon  their  own  responsibility 
or  take  the  previous  instructions  of  this  Committee.” 

The  Secretaries  having  reported  the  death  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Jex- Blake  on 
February  8th,  it  was  resolved, — 

“ That  this  Committee  desire  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Society  at  large,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Auxiliary  in  particular,  by  the 
reoent  death  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  the  cause  of  Missions,  iu  the  person 
of  the  late  Rev.  C.  T.  Jex-Blake,  who  for  fifty  years  of  personal  unoeasing  labour 
and  influence,  and  by  no  means  stinted  liberality,  used  all  God  gave  him  to  promote 
the  glory  ef  God  in  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom.  For  a short  time  an  Association 
Secretary  of  tbe  Sooiety,  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  first  C.M.  Union  in  the 
conntry,  as  a constant  pleader  of  tbe  oanse,  to  the  end,  as  an  Hon.  Dist.  Secretary 
for  thirty  years,  and  in  reoent  years  an  Hon.  Life  Governor  of  the  Society, — he  has 
left  behind  him  a reoord  of  faithfulness  to  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical  principles 
of  the  Society,  and  of  nnwearied  labour  in  the  cause  he  loved,  which  few  men  hava 
been  permitted  to  surpass.” 

The  Secretaries  having  reported  the  death  of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.,  it  was 
resolved, — 

“ That  the  Committee  have  to  reoord  with  much  regret  the  death  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Bart.,  a Vice-President  of  the  Society.  Sir  Harry  Verney 
had  been  a hearty  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Society  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  promote  in  early  days  C.  M.S.  Associations  at  Claydon  and 
othar  places  in  Buoks,  taking  a lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  progress  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Committee  desire  the 
expression  of  their  sympathy  to  be  conveyed  to  the  members  of  his  family.” 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Palestine. — On  Sunday,  Febroary  18th,  at  Jerusalem,  by  Bishop  Blyth,  M.  Nioola 
abu  Hattnm  to  Deacon’s  Orders. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — On  February  18th,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  Mr.  A.  Redman  to 
Deacon's  Orders. 


DEPARTURES. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — The  Rev.  A.  R.  Steggall  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Doulton  left 
London  for  Zanzibar  on  March  10th. 

Palestine. — The  Rev.  C.  T.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  left  Marseilles  for  Jaffa  on  Febrnary 
24th. 


ARRITALS. 

Yoruba. — The  Rev.  H.  Tugwell  and  Mrs.  Yernall  left  Lagos  on  January  29th,  and 
arrived  in  Liverpool  on  February  26th. 

ftiger. — Miss  B.  A.  Warner  and  Miss  R.  Frisby  left  Akassa  on  Febrnary  13th,  and 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  March  19th. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — Mr.  C.  A.  GUnther,  fiom  Uganda,  left  Mombasa  on 
January  21st,  and  arrived  in  London  on  March  3rd. 

Mauritius. — Mr.  E.  Luckock  left  Mabo  on  February  15th,  and  arrived  in  London  on 
March  6th. 

South  China. — Miss  M.  L.  Ridley  left  Hong  Kong  on  January  16th,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  February  27th.  0 

BIRTHS. 

Bengal. — On  January  25th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Butler,  of  a daugher  (Grace 
Pr&bhudasi). — On  February  10th,  at  Taljhari,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Brown,  of  a 
son  (David  Frederick). 

DEATHS. 

'North-West  Provinces  of  India. — On  December  26th,  1893,  the  Rev.  David  Mohan 
(Native),  aged  75. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — On  January  28th,  1894,  at  Simla,  the  Rev.  T.  Edwards  (Native). 

South  India. — On  February  1st,  of  cholera,  the  Rev.  S.  Yedakan  (Native),  of  Tinne- 
velly. — On  February  18tb,  the  Rev.  Luke  Simeon,  of  Sinnammalpuram. 

South  China. — On  January  21st,  at  Fuh  Chow,  Mrs.  Martin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Martin. 

North-  West  America.— On  February  9th,  the  infant  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs. 
Holmes. 


On  February  26th,  at  Exeter,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Townsend, 
of  the  Yoruba  Mission. 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES . 

The  following  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : — 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Letters  of  Missionaries  for  1893—4.  Part  I r. , 
containing  letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  Western  India  and  South  India  Missions. 
Price  3d.  post  free.  Other  Parts  to  follow. 

Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  Persia  Mission.— In  separate  pamphlet 
form,  with  wrapper.  Price  Id.  (l^d.  post  free). 

Called,  but  not  Sent. — A booklet  for  Clergymen  and  other  friends  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  men  and  women  whose  offers  of  service  for  Foreign  work  have  been 
* declined.”  The  booklet  is  free  for  personal  use  only , not  for  general  distribution. 


Brief  Sketches  of  C.M.S.  Workers. 

A further  addition  to  this  excellent  series  of  Sketches  by  Miss  Headland  has  just 
been  made.  It  is  a sketch  of  the  Rev.  Robert  T.  Noble,  of  the  Telugu  Mission.  Price 
2d. , post  free. 


Orders  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Sooiety , 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.” 
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ENGLAND  AND  UGANDA. 

“ Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  herself  do  rest  but  true/1 

Shakespeare. 

jHOSE  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  future  of  Uganda  have, 
since  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  regarding  it 
has  been  made  known,  experienced  a sensation  like  that  which 
is  felt  by  one  who  has  just  passed  through  some  imminent 
peril  and  is  safe.  The  long  period  of  suspense,  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  evidently  a sharp  division  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
regarding  this  important  matter,  the  fact  that  a certain  section  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  were  opposed  to  the  nation  incurring 
any  Imperial  responsibility  in  Central  Africa, — all  combined  to  throw  a 
shadow  of  uncertainty  over  what  the  decision  of  the  Government 
might  ultimately  be.  Happily,  all  uncertainty  has  now  disappeared  ; 
and,  although  the  details  of  the  scheme  have  not,  up  to  the  time  of 
our  going  to  press,  been  fully  revealed,*  it  has  been  clearly  stated  by 
Lord  Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  England  is  in  future  to  assume  a pro- 
tectorate over  Uganda.  We  give  the  exact  words  of  this  brief  but 
important  statement : — “ After  considering  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal’s 
Report,  and  weighing  the  consequences  of  withdrawal  from  Uganda  on 
the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  of  maintaining  British  interests  there. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  determined  to  establish  a regular 
administration,  and  for  that  purpose  to  declare  Uganda  to  be  under  a 
British  protectorate.”  Brief  as  this  declaration  is,  and  much  as  we 
should  like  to  know  several  important  details  concerning  the  future 
management  of  the  new  protectorate,  this  statement  is  most  satis- 
factory, for,  if  the  consent  of  Parliament  is  obtained,  and  we  cannot 
see  sufficient  indication  that  it  can  be  withheld,  the  Government  and 
the  nation  are  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  retention  of  Uganda. 
Looking  at  the  question  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  patriots  and 
of  supporters  of  Mission  work,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  at 
this  decision. 

As  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  followed  the  recommendation 
of  their  Special  Commissioner,  the  late  lamented  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  it 
is  advisable  to  consider  their  decision  in  the  light  of  his  admirable 
Report.  In  this  he  gave  five  possible  solutions  of  the  difficult  and 
complicated  problem  which  he  was  commissioned  to  solve.  These 
were : 1.  Evacuation ; 2.  The  transfer  of  Uganda  to  Zanzibar ; 3. 


* [We  bad  arranged  for  an  acoonntof  the  intended  debate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
on  April  20th  to  appear  in  the  last  sheet  of  this  number ; bnt  the  postponement  of  the 
discussion  has  prevented  this. — Ed.] 
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Administration  by  Zanzibar  as  a tenant  of  the  Government;  4.  Direct 
administration  by  the  Government;  5.  Maintenance  of  the  English 
sphere  of  influence  with  the  help  of  Zanzibar.  Sir  Gerald  Portal 
strongly  recommended  the  last  course,  and  the  Government  have 
adopted  his  recommendation.  He  called  it  a compromise  between  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  courses  above  stated.  This  being  so,  we 
should  ascertain  how  far  the  protectorate,  now  announced  by  the 
Government,  would  be  affected  by  the  consideration  of  the  statement 
of  the  other  three  courses.  As  to  the  first  plan,  evacuation,  pure  and 
simple,  we  do  not  think  that  many  supporters  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  are  likely  to  advocate  it ; but  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
Sir  Gerald  Portal's  forcible  words  in  dismissing  it  from  consideration, 
and  we  can  imagine  no  one  who  desires  the  good  faith  and  honour  of 
his  country  to  be  maintained  entertaining  the  idea  for  a moment. 
“ The  withdrawal  of  all  English  control  from  Uganda  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries,”  he  wrote,  “ would  mean*  that  the  trust  of  these 
people  in  English  promises  and  English  credit,  which  has  hitherto 
formed  a marked  contrast  with  their  opinion  of  other  European 
countries,  would  be  so  completely  broken  that  any  future  extension 
of  British  private  enterprise  or  trade  in  these  regions  will  be  im- 
possible, except  by  force  of  arms,  until  confidence  may  be  restored  in 
a future  generation.”  Reasons  are  then  given  against  the  adoption 
of  the  second  and  third  courses  mentioned.  Both  of  these  courses 
seem  to  us  as  clearly  unadvisable  and  most  impolitic.  They  would 
virtually  amount  to  this  country's  abandoning  all  its  responsibilities, 
and  entrusting  the  exercise  of  its  influence  in  its  own  immediate 
u sphere  of  influence  ” to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  or,  in  the  latter 
instance,  sheltering  itself  behind  the  shadow  of  a phantom  sovereignty. 
Cession  to  Zanzibar  would  really  mean  an  attempt  to  re-introduce  the 
religion  of  Islam  and  to  re-habilitate  the  slave-trade. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  courses,  namely,  direct  administration  and  a 
protectorate,  are  the  only  two  proposals  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. Let  us  briefly  compare  them  with  each  other.  The  fourth 
is  the  course  which  Sir  Gerald  Portal  states  that  the  mission- 
aries incline  to  favour ; but  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  had  before 
them  the  possibility  of  the  fifth  course,  and  whether  they  did  not 
favour  the  fourth  only  as  against  the  first  three.  It  would  mean 
a large  force  of  troops  composed  of  Africans  under  British 
officers,  or,  perhaps,  of  men  recruited  in  India,  and  a very  large 
staff  of  civil  officers  to  administer  the  Government,  both  judicial 
and  revenue,  all  this  being  at  an  enormous  distance  from  the  base 
of  operations ; and,  the  way  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  having 
to  be  kept  clear,  manifestly  the  expenditure  would  be  very  consider- 
able. The  fifth  plan  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a shrinking  from 
responsibility  which  this  country  ought,  under  its  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, boldly  to  fulfil.  This  course  is,  however,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  which  England  has  deliberately  set  before  it  in  its  govern* 
ment  of  subjugated  States  ; it  is  a policy  well  known  in  India,  where 
there  are  several  protected  States;  and  it  is  a policy  which  appeals  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  English  people,  who,  as  a rule,  are  opposed  to  a 
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direct  increase  of  Imperial  territory,  but  are  in  favour  of  training  and 
helping  inferior  races  to  protect  and  to  govern  themselves.  The 
course  recommended  by  Sir  Gerald  Portal  is  in  effect  a scheme  for 
permitting  the  king  and  people  of  Uganda  to  retain  their  own  self- 
government  under  the  protection  of  England,  a representative  of  this 
country  being  retained  there  with  a sufficient  force  to  safeguard  the 
lives  and  liberty  of  all  European  residents,  to  ensure  security  and 
peace  in  the  king’s  dominions,  and  to  keep  clear  the  communications 
with  the  coast.  This  is  the  course  on  which  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment have  decidedt  and  we  can  only  hope  that,  if  it  is  approved  by 
Parliament,  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations  may  rest 
upon  it,  and  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  ensuring  the  blessings  of 
peace,  order,  and  good  government  to  the  distracted  country  of 
Uganda. 

Let  us  look  a little  more  closely  into  the  details  of  the  scheme  as 
suggested  by  Sir  Gerald  Portal.  He  recommended  that  an  English 
Resident  or  Chief  Commissioner  be  appointed  for  Uganda  and  its 
dependencies,  with  a staff  of  thirteen  English  officers,  having  under 
them  a force  of  500  Sudanese  soldiers.  The  duties  of  the  Resident 
would  be  to  insure  the  safety  of  Europeans ; to  assist  in  repelling 
foreign  invasion ; the  suppression  of  civil  war  and  rebellion ; the  col- 
lection of  customs  duties,  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  the 
repression  of  the  slave-trade.  He  would  not  interfere  in  domestic 
affairs,  or  in  the  direct  administration  of  the  Government,  except,  we 
suppose,  by  giving,  when  necessary,  salutary  advice.  In  order  to 
keep  the  communication  to  the  coast  open,  he  recommended  the  ap- 

E ointment  of  a Road  Commandant  with  certain  magisterial  powers,  to 
ave  the  control  of  the  transport  service  from  Kikuyu  to  the  Lake, 
having  a European  assistant  with  a force  of  167  porters.  He  further 
recommended  that  a Commissioner  should  be  appointed  at  Kikuyu 
with  a staff  of  four  European  officers,  having  under  them  a force  of 
sixty  Zanzibari  soldiers,  and  239  porters,  these  assistants  to  be 
stationed  at  Kikuyu  and  Machako’s.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a good  harbour  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Lake. 
He  suggested  for  this  Berkeley  Bay,  which  was  chosen  by  the  recent 
railway  survey  as  the  best  site  for  such  a harbour,  where  one  of  the 
new  stations  should  be  placed.  This  being  the  furthest  limit  of  the 
land  transit,  Uganda  would  thence  be  reached  by  water,  and  this  plan 
would  require  two  steam-launches  on  the  Lake,  each  manned  by  an 
English  engineer  with  a sufficient  crew. 

The  whole  scheme  is  dependent  for  success  on  what  Sir  Gerald 
Portal  terms  “ the  all-important  and  over-shadowing  question  of 
transport  and  communication.,,  At  present  the  route-  through  the 
English  “ sphere  of  influence  ” is,  as  this  Society  is  well  aware,  the 
most  expensive,  goods  costing  nearly  300Z.  a ton  ; and  we  fully  respond 
to  the  aspiration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioner  when  he  wrote,  “ The 
system  of  transport  by  the  English  road,  already  the  shortest  in  actual 
distance,  must  be  made  the  safest,  cheapest,  and  quickest.”  “The 
only  means,”  he  adds,  ‘ of  effectively  doing  this  is  by  making  a railway. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  until  this  step  is  taken,  any 
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organisation,  system  of  administration,  or  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  these  countries  which  may  be  devised,  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
makeshift.”  We  also  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  con- 
struction of  a railway  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  protectorate  of 
Uganda  cannot,  with  anything  approaching  political  prudence,  be 
undertaken  without  it.  The  estimate  submitted  with  this  scheme 
gives  the  total  annual  expense,  including  the  railway,  as  50,000Z. — a 
sum  which  may  confidently  be  expected  to  decrease  as  each  succeeding 
year  augments  the  commerce  of  the  country,  the  amount  derived  from 
customs  duties,  and  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  railway. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  scheme  of  a British  protectorate  of 
Uganda  is  the  natural  and  logical  sequence  of  the  responsibility 
undertaken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  that  time  under  the 
Berlin  Act  and  the  Brussels  Conference.  If  the  Imperial  East 
Africa  Company  had  been  in  a position  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
agreement  formerly  made  with  them,  and  of  the  Charter  conferred 
upon  them,  the  aspect  of  affairs  would  have  been  different ; but,  as 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  this,  the  nation  is  bound  to  step  in, 
and  placing  its  aegis  round  Uganda,  to  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  civil  war  and  anarchy ; to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  it  by 
other  European  nations,  for,  as  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Germany,  Italy,  France,  or  the 
Congo  State  from  entering  into  possession  upon  the  evacuation  by 
England ; and  to  insure,  according  to  the  Berlin  Act,  a jurisdiction 
over  the  country  sufficient  for  the  observance  of  peace  as  well  as 
respect  for  acquired  rights.  For  our  own  part  we  much  prefer  the 
proposed  protectorate  to  direct  administration,  because  it  will,  if 
successful,  be  an  object-lesson  to  other  countries  how  to  teach  African 
potentates  like  Mwanga  and  his  very  intelligent  subordinate  chiefs 
how  to  govern  themselves  under  the  strong  guiding  hand  of  English- 
men, who,  after  centuries  of  experience  in  the  art  of  government,  have 
acquired  the  faculty  of  exercising  such  political  tutelage.  We  cannot, 
however,  conceal  from  ourselves  that  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  failure 
of  the  experiment,  owing  to  the  capricious  temper  of  a sovereign  like 
Mwanga  or  of  his  successors;  and,  in  that  event,  it  will  be  incumbent 
on  the  Government  to  assume  the  obligation  which  they  now  decline, 
and  to  assume  the  direct  administration  of  the  territory  of  Uganda. 

Sir  Gerald  Portal  described  the  course  which  he  recommended,  and 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  appear  to  be  adopting,  as  a com- 
promise between  direct  administration  and  administration  by  Zanzibar 
either  directly  or  as  “ the  tenant  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.’'  Not 
having  yet  heard  the  statement  of  the  complete  scheme  contemplated 
by  the  Government,  we  do  not  know  what  part  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
controlled  by  the  Consul-General,  will  have  to  play  in  it ; but  we  can- 
not be  far  wrong  in  believing  that,  as  the  Government  is  apparently 
adopting  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  suggestion  in  its  entirety,  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  will  have  some  share  assigned  him  in  the  scheme.  We 
heartily  deprecate  this.  So  far  as  Uganda  is  concerned,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  territory  nearer  the  coast,  there  should  be  no 
interference  from  Zanzibar.  There  should  not  be  the  slightest 
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excuse  for  creating  the  shadow  of  a shade  even  of  a supposed 
suzerainty  of  the  Saltan  of  Zanzibar  over  a country  so  far  m the 
interior. 

With  regard  to  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company,  wo  sup- 
pose that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  carry  out  the  suggestion  of 
their  Commissioner,  who  advised  that  the  Company's  political  and  ad- 
ministrative authority  should  cease.  “ I venture  to  express  my  strong 
opinion,”  he  wrote,  “that  it  is  now  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
British  commerce,  and  of  the  whole  of  East  Africa,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Nile  Basin,  that  some  arrangement  should  be  arrived  at, 
without  further  delay,  by  which  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
Company  shall  cease  to  exist  as  a political  or  administrative  body, 
either  in  the  interior  or  within  the  limits  of  the  Sultan’s  territory.” 
We  shall  feel  sincere  regret  if  this  recommendation  is  carried  into 
effect.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  considered  that  the  sooner  the  present 
system  is  discontinued  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Native  races,  for 
British  commerce,  and  for  Zanzibar ; and  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, he  has  nothing  but  good  to  say  regarding  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
pany's officers,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  record,  in  justice  to  them, 
that,  “in  the  face  of  many  initial  difficulties,  they  succeeded,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  European  colonies,  in  establish- 
ing their  influence  without  bloodshed  and  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.” 
This  is  to  us  the  highest  praise.  It  seems  to  us  the  most  contradictory 
reasoning  to  propose  that  administrative  authority  should  be  with- 
drawn from  a body  who,  in  respect  of  their  treatment  of  the  Native 
races,  have  used  it  so  well.  It  has  apparently  not  been  proposed  to 
place  the  whole  country  from  Kikuyu  to  the  coast  under  the  protec- 
torate of  England ; and,  therefore,  we  suppose,  it  is  suggested,  though 
it  is  not  clearly  stated,  that  the  administration  of  that  large  tract  of 
country  should  be  placed  under  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  thus  rendering 
to  the  Company  evil  for  good. 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  Uganda  proper,  we  venture  once 
more  to  record  our  sincere  satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  had  the  courage  to  declare  a British  Protectorate.  With  a Resi- 
dent at  Kampala,  under  whose  wise  supervision  and  careful  watchful- 
ness peace  and  orderly  government  may  be  maintained,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  the  country  will  abundantly  flourish.  If  the 
communication  with  the  coast  is  vigilantly  kept  open,  and  the  length 
of  way  abridged  by  the  construct’on  of  a railway,  commerce  will  be 
sure  to  succeed  among  a people  who  are  most  intelligent  and  most 
anxious  for  European  trade;  a deadly  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  very 
roots  of  the  slave-trade;  and  from  Kavirondo  to  the  borders  of  Unyoro 
the  influence  of  English  civilisation  will  bfc  sensibly  felt ; but,  above 
all,  the  labours  of  the  Christian  missionary,  the  thought  of  which,  in 
the  midst  of  political  considerations,  we,  as  the  representatives  of  a 
great  Missionary  Society,  keep  ever  in  the  forefront,  will  abound  in 
the  congenial  soil  of  peace  and  good  government,  and,  in  God’s  own 
good  time,  the  whole  country  will  deserve  the  name  which  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioner  himself  has  given  it— the  Christian  country 
of  Uganda.  Henry  Morris. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  INDIA  * 

“ India  is  our  ppecial  charge,  as  a Christian  nation ; India  is  oar  hardest  problem 
as  a missionary  Church.” — The  late  Bishop  Lightfoot. 

11  Shall  we  flood  India  with  the  warm  light  of  a full-orbed  Gospel,  and  commend  the 
Gospel  to  their  already  awakened  consciences  as  in  the  sight  of  God  ?” — The  late 
Bishop  Poole. 

“ The  responsibility  is  laid  on  ns  of  determining  what  India  shall  be  hereafter,  and 
with  India  the  East.” — Bishop  Westcott. 

N introduction  must  be  brief,  for  our  study  is  the  history  of 
seventeen  centuries  of  missionary  effort,  of  the  men  and 
their  times.  There  has  been  in  our  day  no  truer  friend 
of  India  than  the  author  of  this  book.  The  Lives  of 
Wilson,  Duff,  Carey,  Hislop,  and  Martyn  are  in  truth 
Indian  Mission  Records,  which  are  the  product  of  a fulness  of 
knowledge,  strong  sympathy,  and  literary  industry  on  behalf  of 
India.  Two  such  different  men  as  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth 
and  Carlyle  have  alike  borne  witness  to  the  value  of  such  biographies 
as  living  lessons  in  history.  And  this  present  work  is  a grouping 
together,  according  to  their  time  and  labour,  of  the  different  Churches 
and  men  with  whom  the  story  of  Missions  in  India  is  so  closely  con- 
nected. The  Conversion  of  India  is  plainly  a great  Ideal,  it  is  not  yet  a 
historical  actuality.  When  shall  it  be  the  historian’s  task  ? But  such 
ideals  have  their  high  value.  In  an  address  published  in  his  latest 
volume,  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Liferf  Bishop  Westcott  lia3 
reminded  us  (I  quote  fragments  only) : — 

“ Man  is  a being  who  fashions  ideals,  and  ideals  he  cherishes.  Ideals  are  seen 
by  the  eye  of  the  heart,  . . . they  support  us,  they  rule  us.  . . . Such  idealr 
bring  with  them  the  true  conviction  of  personal  responsibility.  We  fix  our  eyes 
upon  an  unchangeable  goal,  and  have  faith  to  move  towards  it,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  a Divine  service  ...  as  fellow- workers  with  saints  and  heroes  in 
our  humbler  tasks.” 

And  though,  as  the  Bishop  adds,  “ we  are  often  startled  at  the 
contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  fact,”  yet  to  have  seen  the  ideal, 
to  have  the  desire  from  Above  “ to  move  towards  it,”  with  our  own 
personal  consecration,  can  be  nothing  but  blessing  to  ourselves  and 
others.  Such  is  Dr.  George  Smith’s  book.  He  has  the  faith  which 
places  before  the  Christian  Church  an  ideal  to  attain  unto,  and  he  tells 
(with  what  an  Indian  reviewer  calls  “ cheery  optimism  ” as  to  the  ulti- 
mate issue)  the  record  of  those  who  have  not  only  had  the  “ heavenly 
vision,”  but  have  with  heart  and  life  responded  to  its  tasks,  who 
have  sought  to  answer  the  questions  which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  put 
on  the  lips  of  a Hindu  prince : — 

“ Hath  ever  a whisper  come 
Of  the  secret  whence  and  whither  P ” 

"Some  historical  errors  die  hard/’  writes  Dr.  Milne  Rae  in  his 
excellent  volume,  The  Syrian  Church  in  India . Certainly  it  is  not 


* The  Conversion  of  India , from  Fantcenus  to  the  Present  Time , A.D.  193-1893  j baing 
the  Graves  Lectures,  in  America,  1893.  By  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  London  : 
John  Murray.  (See  preliminary  review  of  this  work,’ Intelligencer,  Feb.,  1894.) 

t We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  same  series  the  Bishop’s  sermon  on  Our  Oum  Poor  Jn 
India , a plea  for  the  poor  European  and  Eurasian  community,  “a  cause  which  con- 
cerns our  Church  and  Empire.” 
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easy  to  read  his  iconoclastic  arguments  as  to  time-honoured  traditions, 
ana  not  feel  more  than  doubtful,  with  the  term  t(  India  ” of  that  day 
so  indeterminate,  as  to  whether  St.  Thomas  or  St.  Bartholomew 
ever  went  there  at  all ; whether  Pantsenus,  a Hebrew  convert,  the 
learned  Principal  of  the  Alexandrian  Catechetical  School  (a.d.  180-190), 
and  Frnmentius,  and  Theophilus  of  Sokotra,  and  the  rest,  ever  got 
beyond  the  north-west  corner  of  India,  in  their  early  missionary 
visits  to  the  great  continent. 

But  Dr.  George  Smith  inclines  in  great  measure  to  the  traditional 
view  of  the  early  advent,  after  Pentecost,  of  Jews  and  Christians  to 
the  shores  of  South  India.  He  gives  a picturesque  description  of  a 
possible  journey  of  Pantacnus,  making  for  Malabar,  for  his  work 
among  the  Brahmins,  of  which  Jerome  writes,  and  “spreading  his  sail 
before  the  south-west  monsoon, ” a task  not  without  peril  for  mariners 
even  in  our  own  day.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  signature  of 
Bishop  John  at  the  Council  of  Nictea,  a.d.  325,  who  proudly  signed 
his  name  as  of  %i  Persia  and  the  Great  India  ” ? There  certainly 
was  in  Persia  by  the  fourth  century  a flourishing  Christian  Church 
(thoughts  go  to  Baghdad  and  Ispahan  to-day,  as  we  read),  and 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  Persia 
then  included  some  of  the  provinces  between  the  Indus  and  the 
east  frontier  of  Persia  (Merv  wa3  an  episcopal  see  in  a.d.  334)  ; 
and  may  not  Bishop  John  have  claimed  over  these  some  kind  of 
episcopal  sway  ? 

We  quote  the  opinions  of  these  two  thoughtful  writers  here, 
with  no  intention,  now  and  here,  of  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
history,  geography,  and  the  like  which  they  involve,  but  as  showing 
the  mists  of  uncertainty  which  cloud  this  early  history. 

Thus  we  may  do  well  to  pass  at  once  to  surer  historical  ground,  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  notice  briefly  the  remarkable  missionary 
energy  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and  learn  how  they  went  forth 
from  the  home  Church  on  the  Tigris,  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Babylon, 
with  unabated  zeal,  till  probably  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
when  before  the  foreign  invader  the  Nestorians  rapidly  fell,  and  were 
driven  forth  to  seek  refuge  where  they  might.  A remnant  still 
remains  in  Kurdistan.  But  their  early  missionaries  carried  the 
Gospel  message  across  Asia  and  India ; they  struggled  through  the 
vast  deserts  of  Mongolia,  to  the  eastern  shores  of  China  and  far-off 
Japan. 

Such  was  The  Greek  Attempt  * But  it  is  to  India  that  our  inquiry 
leads  us  here.  There  is  there  a record  in  stone  of  Nestorian  mis- 

• There  is  unexpected  witness  to  the  extent  of  earlj  Nestorian  Missions  the 
spade  of  a Chinese  labourer,  1635,  unearthed  at  Si-ngan-fu,  a great  slab,  7i  x 3J  ft., 
written  over  in  Chinese,  with  some  Syriac  lilies  added.  Jesuit  missionaries  an- 
nounced the  discovery,  and  after  two  centuries  of  doubt,  suggestion,  and  inquiry 
among  European  savant s,  this  stone  witness  is  accepted  as  a genuine  writing  of  the 
eighth  century,  a.d.,  buried  deep  on  the  site  of  a “ foreign  temple.”  . In  these  lines  a 
Chinese  convert  makes  his  confession  of  faith,  as  preached  by  a priest  from  Syria  ; 
(a.d.  635)  an  Imperial  edict  is  given  regarding  Christianity  as  “ beneficial  to  all,  and 
advantageous  to  mankind  *' ; and  we  read  that  the  Emperor  himself,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  palace,  studied  Christian  truth.  (See  Dr.  Smith's  Appendix,  and  pp.  18-23, 
with  facsimile,) 
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sionary  enterprise  in  the  crosses  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
discovered  (1547),  one  in  the  church  on  the  Great  Mount  near  Madras, 
and  two  at  Kottayam  in  North  Travancore,  with  Pahlavi  inscriptions, 
the  language  of  Persia  in  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (a.d.  226— -551). 
Thus  the  Syrian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  (so-called)  may  be  said 
to  trace  their  origin  from  the  Patriarchate  of  Babylon,  which  was 
Nestorian  in  doctrine,  and  in  the  line  of  succession  from  St.  Thomas. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  the  once  sailor,  then  monk,  has  left  to  us  the 
story  of  his  travels,  or  as  Dr.  Smith  describes  it  aptly,  “ the  first 
Mission  Keport,”  written  in  a.d.  547.  In  this  he  tells  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Southern  India  in  522,  with  its  bishops,  clergy,  and 
41  multitude  of  Christians.”  Since  1665  they  have  given  allegiance  to 
the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  teaching  the  doctrinal  error  of 
the  one  Nature  in  Christ.*  The  Nestorian  Church,  with  the  great- 
ness of  its  opportunity,  has  left  a noble  example  of  missionary  zeal 
to  later  ages,  but  it  failed  “to  create  self- propagating  Churches,” 
and  proclaimed  an  un* Scriptural  doctrine  as  to  the  Person  of 
Christ : — 

"The  sixth  century  was  a crisis  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  the  human 
race.  Mohammed  was  about  to  rise,  and  to  add  to  the  half-truth  of  Nestorian- 
i8m  as  to  the  Nature  and  Person  of  Christ,  the  whole  lie  of  his  own  call  and 
inspiration.  . . . Christianity  had  at  least  a whole  century’s  chance  to  reform  its 
Church,  and  transform  Asia  for  ever.  But  it  failed  because  its  message  was  not 
the  fulness  of  that  proclaimed  by  the  Christ  of  St.  John’s  Gospel/* 

The  number  of  Syrian  Christians,  chiefly  in  Cochin,  is  now  rather 
less  than  a quarter  of  a million  : — 

“ They  have  survived  the  intolerance  of  Romanist  Portugal,  the  indifference 
of  the  Dutch,  the  reforming  efforts  of  the  C.M.S.,  and  the  successive  Bishops  of 
Calcutta.  But  because  their  faith  was  weak,  their  message  mutilated,  it  was  not 
possible  that  they  should  bring  India  to  Christ/* 

Thus  far  the  Greek  Attempt,  with  its  present  issues,  so  very  meagre 
on  behalf  of  India,  alter  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

The  Roman  Attempt. 

The  story  of  early  Christianity  in  Asia  is  one  in  which  magnificent 
hopes  cf  a glorious  realisation  of  the  promise  of  Christ's  world-wide 
dominion  are  followed  by  crushing  disappointment.  Possibilities  so 
bright  and  fair  of  Asia  being  won  for  Christ  failed  to  become  actual 
facts  in  the  mysterious  Providence  of  God,  surely  because  of  the 
unbelief,  the  frailty,  the  error  of  the  human  messengers.  There  was 
a time  when  the  Nestorian  Church  covered  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  Central  Asia.  And  when  the  Tartar  hordes,  fresh  from  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  swept  down  upon  Europe  with  invincible  conquest, 
and  then  retreating  agaiu,  established  in  Asia  a tolerant  Mongol 
Empire,  and  kept  Islam  in  check,  missionaries  and  travellers  crossed 
and  recrossed  Asia  with  a facility  impossible  ever  since.  Their 
narratives  tell  of  Cathayans  on  the  seaboard  of  China,  with  Christian 
books,  churches,  and  worship,  but  unbaptized,  evidently  of  Nestorian 
origin  (1245  a.d.). 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Smith’s  book  for  the  story  of  the 
# Ste  at  length  Milne  Rae’s  Syrian  Church  in  South  India , ch.  xvii. 
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desire  of  Central  Asian  Khans  to  obtain  Christian  teachers  from  Rome, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  seemed  not  impossible 
that  Christianity  might  become  the  prevailing  religion  of  Asia.  The 
Pope,  John  XXII.,  with  the  great  Khan's  approval,  appointed  an 
Archbishop  of  Pekin,  and  this  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  with  a band  of 
eager  missionaries,  was  the  first  to  begin  Roman  Missions  in  India. 
Their  missionary  labours  included  an  invitation  to  the  Syrian 
Christians  to  abjure  their  schism,  and  to  enter  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Nine  of  the  early  Roman  missionaries  were  cruelly  killed  by 
Mussulman  fanatics ; and  Friar  Jordanus,  a true  missionary,  one  of  the 
best  known  of  their  number,  was  beaten  and  stoned,  grieved  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  attain  unto  a martyr's  end.  He  grieved  to  think 
how  “ many  souls  had  perished  for  lack  of  preachers  of  the  Word  of 
the  Lord.”  But  a new  era  was  at  hand.  When  Luther  was  still  a 
boy,  Columbus,  making  for  India,  lighted  unexpectedly  upon  America, 
and  Henry  the  Navigator,  whose  quincentenary  Portugal  has  lately 
celebrated,  discovered  the  Cape  route  to  India.  Vasco  da  Gama 
followed,  and  this  era  of  Portuguese  discovery  was  the  introduction 
into  India  of  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  bigotry,  while  for  three 
centuries,  till  Carey’s  day,  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  West  were 
slumbering  as  to  their  missionary  responsibility.  The  infamous  Pope, 
Alexander  Borgia,  distributed  the  regions  of  the  earth  outside 
Christendom  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  latter  power  established 
its  trading  posts  on  the  west  coast,  and  gradually  began  its  prosely- 
tising efforts. 

And  now  two  very  different  men  move  on  to  the  scene  : Francis 
Xavier,  the  whole-hearted  though  mistaken  Jesuit  missionary,  with 
his  “ pure  zeal,”  and  Menezes,  the  intolerant  and  bigoted  prelate,  who 
sought  to  spread  Latin  Christianity  by  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition. 
Dr.  Smith  rightly  devotes  a chapter,  charged  with  facts  of  interest,  to 
Xavier,  whose  Life  has  been  so  discriminate^  written  by  the  late 
Henry  Venn,  sometime  Honorary  Secretary  of  C.M.S.  Born  in  1506, 
Xavier  “ narrowly  escaped  becoming  a Protestant,"  and  as  such,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  author,  he  might  have  become  a Luther,  or,  later,  a 
Cromwell.  It  was  just  possible  that  had  they  known  each  other, 
Calvin  might  have  won  him,  but  Ignatius  Loyola  gained  the  influence 
which  controlled  all  Xavier's  future  life.  In  1534,  with  six  friends, 
Xavier  one  of  them,  Loyola  formed  that  association  “ for  converting 
unbelievers,"  which  was  the  origin  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1542, 
Xavier,  the  young  Jesuit  monk,  went  forth  as  a missionary  to 
India,  only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  to  a life  of  devoted  service,  for 
little  more  thau  ten  short  years.  “ What  Loyola  was  to  the  whole 
Jesuit  order,  Xavier  was  to  all  the  Jesuit  associates  in  the  East.” 
He  wrote  ; — 

“If  He  shall  be  pleased  to  use  such  a poor  creature  as  I am  for  such  a work,  it 
may  shame  the  men  who  were  born  for  great  achievements,  and  it  may  stir  up 
the  courage  of  the  timid,  when  they  see  me,  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  the 
most  abject  of  men,  a visible  witness  of  the  great  want  of  men.’’ 

Three  years  he  laboured  in  South  India,  and  later  again,  also,  four 
years  more,  with  visits  to  China  and  Japan,  the  last  time  only  to 
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die,  on  the  threshold  of  new  plans  of  missionary  labour  in  that 
empire. 

It  was  Xavier’s  desire  a to  sow  the  Gospel  seed,”  but  his  religious 
training  made  him  believe  in  political  methods,  even  in  gifts  of  money 
to  attract  converts,  the  opus  operation  of  wholesale  baptisms  among 
very  ill-instructed  Christians,  and  also  in  resolving,  as  un  dernier 
ressort,  to  set  up  that  “ accursed  institution/’  the  dread  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  Henry  Martyn  found  still  existing  when  he  visited 
Goa  in  1811.  “ He  never  mastered  one  Oriental  language  ; ” he  used 

an  interpreter  much.  A consuming  zeal  begat  impatience  for  visible 
results,  and  a restlessness  which  ever  urged  him  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  his  labours  carried  him  here  and  there  in  his  missionary  ardour. 
We  may  consider  the  man  and  his  work  apart.  The  Roman  converts 
of  to-day  are  many  of  them  Christians  only  in  name.  But  he  has 
left  an  abiding  example  of  courage,  humility,  sympathy,  and  passionate 
love  for  erring  souls,  and  personal  qualities  which  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  fellows  : — 

“ * Believe  me/  he  writes  when  disappointment  in  results  among  rich  and  poor 
was  saddening  him,  “ trust  my  experience,  all  our  ministry  to  this  nation  reduces 
itself  to  two  capital  pointB — the  baptism  of  children,  and  their  instruction  as  soon 
as  they  are  copable  of  it/  ” 

Eager  to  bring  the  message  of  Christ  to  China,  he  was  stricken 
down  with  fever  near  Canton,  and  without  friend  or  helper,  on 
December  2nd,  1552,  in  a shed  on  a barren  island,  the  great 
missionary  expired,  with  the  words  on  his  lips,  In  Te,  Domine , speravi , 
non  covfundar  in  atemum.  Dr.  Smith  quotes  Bishop  Cotton’s  letter 
to  Dean  Stanley  : — 

“ I confess,  however,  that  while  he  deserves  the  name  of  * Apostle  of  India/ 
for  his  energy,  self-sacrifice,  and  piety,  I consider  his  whole  method  thoroughly 
wrong,  its  results  in  India  and  Ceylon  most  deplorable,  and  that  the  aspect  of 
the  Native  Christians  at  Goa  and  elsewhere  shows  that  Romanism  has  had  a fair 
trial  at  the  conversion  of  India,  and  has  entirely  failed/’ 

Thus,  like  his  Nestorian  predecessors,  had  Xavier  failed  to  establish 
self-propagating  churches  ; and  the  effort  of  Robert  de  Nobili  and  his 
fellow  Jesuits  of  Madura  to  present  Romanism  in  India  in  the  garb 
of  Hinduism,  with  a forged  Veda,  is  “ the  greatest  scandal  of  all 
Roman  Missions,”  “ a living  lie,”  followed  by  rapid  defeat,  the  apostasy 
of  thousands  when  the  fraud  was  discovered.  These  priests  were 
men  of  most  remarkable  proficiency  in  Tamil,  and  one  of  the  forged 
Vedas  found  its  way  to  Europe,  and,  wholly  ignorant  of  its  real  origin, 
" Voltaire  cited  its  mixture  of  theistic  Brahmanism  and  Biblical  truth 
as  a proof  of  the  superiority  of  Hinduism  to  Christianity  ” ! 

But  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  not  only  in  the  South.  The 
famous  Emperor  Akbar,  in  the  North-west,  was  a contemporary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  A Mohammedan  history  of  that  day 
tells  us  of  the 

“ Pddres  from  Europe,  who  have  an  infallible  head,  called  Pap6.  These  monks 
brought  the  Gospel,  and  mentioned  to  the  Emperor  their  proofs  for  the  Trinity. 
His  Majesty  firmly  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  wishing 
to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  ordered  Prince  Murad  (then  about  eight  years 
old)  to  take  a few  lessons  in  Christianity.” 
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Had  they  but  had  other  teachers,  he  and  the  Mongolian  Khan,  in 
an  earlier  age,  might  have  become  the  Constantines  of  Central  and 
Southern  Asia.  The  Jesuits  were  in  Nepaul  in  1611,  and  Nepali 
translations  are  in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda  College  in  Rome. 
The  Abbe  Dubois,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  more  hopeful  of 
Roman  prospects  in  India,  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith  as  Romanists 
holding  opposite  views  as  to  Roman  Missions,  their  principles,  methods, 
and  results.  The  former  regarded  the  conversion  of  Hindus  as  im- 
practicable : no  one  embraced  Christianity  from  conviction,  Missions 
were  a failure,  and  the  day  of  India’s  opportunity  gone  by ! Persecu- 
tion, deceit,  bribery  by  worldly  preferment,*  all  failed,  and  the  results 
of  three  centuries  of  Roman  Missions  areas  they  are  seen  to-day,  some 
million  and  a quarter  of  Roman  Catholic  Native  Christians,  dating 
chiefly  from  Xavier's  day.  The  Romanist,  like  the  Nestorian,  has 
failed  to  win  India  to  Christ : — 

“ They  did  not  give  the  people  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  language ; they 
rather  travestied  its  doctrines,  obscured  its  teaching,  withheld  its  self-evidencing 
revelation.” 

But  we  are  now  near  the  advent  of  Protestantism  in  these  Eastern 
lands,  and  some  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the  work  of  the 
Dutch. 

Another  nation  from  the  West,  like  the  Portuguese,  with  no  wide- 
spreading  dominion  in  Europe,  but  a Protestant  people,  now  enters 
into  the  history  of  India  (though  to  a more  limited  extent),  when  the 
Dutch,  eager  for  commercial  advantages,  ejected  the  Portuguese  from 
Jaffna  in  1658.  They  made  180,000  converts  in  a very  brief  space  of 
time,  were  as  intolerant  as  the  Romanists,  and,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Dutch  at  home,  adopted  equally  unsatisfactory  methods 
of  compulsion,  and  bribery  by  offers  of  promotion,  resulting  in  the 
general  hypocrisy  of  a nominal  Christianity,  sine  Chrixto  Christiani : — 

“ The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  were  told  by  proclamation  that  baptism,  communion 
in  the  State  Church,  and  subscription  to  tne  Helvetic  Confession,  were  essential 
preliminaries  not  only  to  appointment  to  office,  but  even  to  farming  land.  The 
children  under  instruction  were  85,000.  Nowhere  was  there  an j evidence  of 
genuine  conversion,  nor  were  there  sufficient  missionaries  to  give  simple  instruc- 
tion in  Christian  Truth.” 

And  what  followed  ? The  Dutch  left  nearly  half  a million  so-called 
converts,  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  Ceylon.  But  when  Britain 
occupied  the  island,  and  the  people  realised  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment disowned  intolerance  in  religion,  the  half-million  converts  dis- 
appeared, and  when  Claudius  Buchanan  visited  Ceylon  in  1806,  he 
pronounced  Reformed  Christianity  to  be  extinct  in  the  island. 

And  thus  the  Hollanders,  too,  had  failed.  The  first  attempt  of  a 
Reformed  Church  was  as  lamentable  a disappointment  as  any ; because 
its  methods,  too,  had  been  false  and  un-Christian,  “not  of  Christ,  nor 


• “ In  Ceylon,  the  Baddhist  character,  bo  obsequious  to  power  and  indifferent  to 
conscience,  was  at  once  caught  by  the  material  bribes.  Sir  Emerson  Tennant  is  satis- 
fied with  the  evide:  oe  that  within  a very  few  years  of  its  occupation  by  the  Poitn- 
gnesein  1518,  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  Jaffna  Province  of  Ceylon,  including 
even  the  Brahmins,  had  submitted  to  be  baptized.”  P.  76. 
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calculated  to  advance  His  Kingdom,”  u as  the  Amsterdam  Classis 
sadly  bewailed,  but  in  vain.”  “ Nothing  short  of  the  transformation 
of  each  separate  convert  by  the  Spirit  of  God  will  suffice.” 

The  British  East  India  Company’s  Work  of  Preparation . 

Nestorians,  Romans,  and  Dutch  had  each  failed  to  use,  ad  majorem 
Dei  gJoriam , their  great  opportunity.  And  Buddhism  and  Moham- 
medanism seemed  paramount  in  the  Bast.  In  Europe  the  Reformation 
had  been  accomplished  : — 

“ So  far  as  the  multitudes  of  Asia  were  concerned,  Christians  had  discredited 
the  Name  and  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  on  every  man  whose  nature  He  had 
taken  in  His  love  and  pity,  to  redeem  him.” 

But  now  another  people,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  from  the  West, 
makes  its  way  towards  India.  It  seems  wonderful  that  a small  matter 
like  the  price  of  pepper,  raised  by  the  Dutch  against  the  English  from 
three  shillings  to  eight  shillings  a pound,  should  have  led  to  such 
extraordinary  issues  in  the  history  of  Britain  and  India.  But  so  it 
has  proved.  English  traders  resolved  to  enter  on  the  commerce  with 
India  direct,  and  on  December  31sfc,  1600,  Queen  Elizabeth  signed 
the  first  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  in  its  twenty-four 
quarto  pages  no  mention  is  made  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  traders  went.  The  East  India  Company  lasted  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  years,  and  was  at  times  hostile  to  all  Mission 
efforts,  though  it  provided  in  some  sort  chaplains  for  its  own  servants, 
and  though  Schwartz  and  Kiernander  were  better  treated.  But  it  was 
in  the  Hand  of  God  an  Evangeliea  preparation  Sir  H.  S.  Maine 
stated  in  1857  the  relation  of  Britain  and  India,  when  he  said : — 

“The  youngest  civilisation  of  the  w»»rld  has  been  brought  to  instruct  the 
oldest ; those  wings  of  the  Indo-European  race  which  separated  in  the  far 
infancy  of  time  to  work  out  their  separate  missions,  have  been  reunited.” 

Chartered  companies  are  doing  important  work  in  our  own  time. 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  described  their  function,  “for  extending  com- 
merce, and  for  securing  it  by  territorial  appropriations,  without 
directly  pledging  a Government  to  answer  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects.” 
But  they  can  also  serve  a higher  purpose.  Even  though  unwilling 
directly  to  aid  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  they  bring  into  exist- 
ence conditions  under  which  missionary  work  is  practicable.  But  the 
irreligion  which  prevailed  among  these  professing  Christians  from  the 
West  must  have  begotten  a spirit  of  contempt  for  Christianity,  of 
which  we  now  reap  the  unwelcome  fruit.  “ Christian  religion,  devil 
religion;  Christian  much  drunk,  much  do  wrong,  much  beat,  much 
abuse,”  such  was  the  estimate  of  our  countrymen  formed  by  the 
people  of  India  (p.  89).  There  were  Christian  Governors;  St.  Thomas 
Cathedral,  Bombay  (1718),  and  a church  in  Madras,  were  built  by  the 
efforts  of  such  men ; and  we  read  of  Mr.  Masters,  a Madras  Governor 
(1678),  urging  upon  his  fellows  “ their  duty  both  to  God  and  man.” 

The  new  Charter  of  1708  had  a reference  to  Christian  work  “ among 
the  Gentoos,”  or  servants  of  the  traders.  Kalkatta  was  occupied  in 
1686,  and  under  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  new  British  possessions 
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were  being  won  by  fresh  conquests.  Meanwhile,  the  missionaries  of 
the  Cross  were  beginning  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  Eternal 
Kingdom.  At  Tranquebar  (1706),  Ziegenbalg  and  Pliitschau  of  the 
Danish  Mission  were  the  first  to  give  the  Scriptures  to  any  Indian 
people.  Schwartz  (1750 — 1798)  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  South 
Indian  missionaries.  Then  came  the  “ dark  period  ” of  nearly  twenty 
years,  owing  to  the  strong  anti-mission  policy  of  the  E .I.C.,  when  the 
Serampore  Baptist  missionaries,  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  began 
their  labours,  in  strong  faith  and  hope,  while  Judson  found  his  way  to 
Burma. 

“ 4 With  a Bible  and  a press,’  said  Carey,  ‘posterity  will  see  that  a missionary 
will  not  labour  in  vain  even  in  India.’  Hannah  Marshman  for  the  first  time 
began  to  make  the  revelation  known  to  the  wom&n.  There  remained  to  be  sup- 
plied only  the  other  missionary  method,  that  of  healing,  to  realise  among  the 
damb  millions  of  India  the  fulness  of  the  love  and  parity  of  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  Son  of  Man.  . . . The  first  medical  missionary  to  India  was  John 
Thomas,  surgeon  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford , East  India  man.” 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  say  what  is  deserving  of  those  men  of 
blessed  memory  in  Bengal,  in  the  opening  years  of  this  century — of 
Charles  Grant  * and  David  Brown,  and  then  of  Simeon  of  Cambridge, 
and  of  Martyn  and  Corrie,  Buchanan  and  Thomason,  coming  out  to 
begin  what  Charles  Grant  called  “ their  glorious  work  ” in  India,  “ of 
giving  light  to  the  Heathen.”  Many  will  remember  how,  first  by  letters 
from  India  to  Simeon,  then  as  chairman  of  the  Directors  at  home, 
and  later  in  Parliament,  Grant  and  his  even  greater  colleague,  Wilber- 
force,  abused  as  a " madman  ” for  his  pains,  prayed  and  worked  for  the 
evangelization  of  India.  “ The  Pious  Clauses,”  as  they  were  called  by 
opponents,  at  length  passed  through  Parliament  in  1813,  in  spite  of 
determined  opposition  from  many  different  quarters,  in  which  Warren 
Hastings,  then  an  old  man  of  eighty,  felt  it  right  to  join.  But  Lord 
Teignmoutb,  his  successor  in  later  years,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  did  not 
share  his  fears,  and  the  British  legislators  at  length  resolved  that  India 
should  not  be  debarred  from  sharing  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

A Bishop  (Middleton)  was  soon  appointed  to  Calcutta  ; and  a new 
era  began  in  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in  India,  in  the  evan- 
gelistic and  educational  work  which  now  became  really  possible,  when 
more  toleration  and  a fairer  neutrality  began  to  prevail  in  high  quarters. 

The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  remarkable  in  India  for 
men  and  measures  of  great  benefit  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
that  land.  Dr.  Smith  mentions  some  only  of  the  truly  great 
men,  Governors-general,  civilians,  soldiers,  and  missionaries,  whose 
names  are  on  the  roll  of  Indian  history.  But  in  the  matter  of  laws  for 
India,  let  us  hear  our  author’s  own  clear  words  : — 

“ At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  even  in  the  brilliant 
century  of  legislation  from  Constantine's  edict  of  toleration  to  the  Theodosian 
Code,  has  Christianity  been  the  means  of  abolishing  so  many  inhuman  customs 
and  crimes  as  were  suppressed  in  India  by  the  E.I.C.’s  Acts  and  Regulations  in 
this  period.  The  Christ-like  work  was  dne  in  the  first  instance  to  the  mission- 
aries. In  the  teeth  of  the  supporters  of  Hinduism,  European  as  well  as  Brah- 


* Dr.  G.  Smith  draws  attention  to  an  aooonnt  of  Mr.  C.  Grant  with  portrait  in 
Good  Words,  September, *1891.  His  admirable  memorandum  on  Christianity  for  India 
will  be  found  in  pp.  99 — 105  of  Dr.  Smith’s  book. 
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manical,  and  contrary  to  the  custom  of  centuries,  it  ceased  to  be  lawful,  it  became 
penal,  even  in  the  name  of  religion,  (1)  To  murder  parents  by  suttee,  by  exposure 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  by  burial  alive.  (2)  To  murder  children  by  dedication 
to  the  Ganges,  to  be  devoured  by  crocodiles.  (3)  To  offer  up  human  sacrifices. 
(4)  To  encourage  suicide  under  the  wheels  of  idol-cars.  (5)  To  promote  volun- 
tary torment  by  hook-swinging,  thigh -piercing,  tongue  extraction.  (6)  Involun- 
tary torment  by  mutilation,  trampling  to  death.  Slavery  was  made  illegal. 
Caste  was  no  longer  recognised  in  official  appointments.  The  long  compromise 
with  idolatry  during  the  two  previous  centuries  ceased.  . . . Religious  intoler- 
ance ceased,  except  that  Christian  officials  of  the  ruling  class  were  not,  in  their 
private  character,  allowed  the  same  liberty  to  do  their  conscientious  duty  to 
Christ  which  Mohammelans  enjoyed  in  commending  their  prophet.  But  that, 
too,  was  soon  conceded  in  the  Royal  proclamation/1* 

Truly  this  was  a most  wonderful  moral  revolution  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  the  almost  imperial  sway  of  the  old  East  India 
Company.* 

Oreat  Britain’s  Attempt. 

We  now  come  to  days  more  familiar  to  our  generation,  the  Mutiny 
of  1857,  the  assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  India  by  the  Queen, 
the  proclamation  of  toleration  and  neutrality,  f The  first  draft  sub- 
mitted to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  not  approved, 
and  in  the  revised  document  the  Queen  added  with  her  own  hand  the 
words  in  italics 

“ Firmly  relying  Ourselves  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity , and  acknowledging  with 
gratitude  the  solace  of  religion , We  declare  it  to  be  Our  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure, 
that  none  be  molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their  religious  faith  . . . and  may 
the  God  of  all  Power  grant  unto  Us  and  to  them  in  authority  under  Us,  strength 
to  carry  out  these  Our  wishes  for  the  good  of  Our  people! 

Such  an  edict  was  received  with  acclamation  in  India.  Henceforth 
it  would  be,  not  torture,  nor  persecution,  nor  compulsory  conversion,  nor 
the  offer  of  material  advantage.  But  Christ  Himself  would  be  lifted 
up,  that  He  might  draw  all  men  unto  Him  : “ His  Truth  to  every  man’s 
conscience,  His  redeeming  love  to  every  sinner’s  heart.” 

The  Penal  Code,  with  its  principles  of  religious  toleration,  drafted 
sixty  years  ago  by  Lord  Macaulay,  distrusted  for  a generation,  and 
made  law  in  1860,  has  proved  “ the  most  humanising  and  indirectly 
Christianising  piece  of  jurisprudence  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,” 
teaching  humanity  and  justice,  and  a self-education  to  every  student 
of  its  clauses.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  (1866)  did  his  part  as  to  the  laws  of 
inheritance  and  marriage,  divorce  and  civil  rights,  elaborating  what 
Lord  Dalhousie  had  begun  in  1850.  In  his  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge, 
1875,  he  spoke  of  the  two  great  influences  of  West  and  East,  among 
which  Englishmen  in  India  do  their  work,  the  strong  moral  and 
political  convictions  of  a free  people,  the  English,  among  the  dense  and 
dark  vegetation  of  primitive  opinion  in  India.  This  is  necessarily  but 
a brief  reference  to  the  very  important  subject  of  the  legislation  of  the 
British  Government  in  India,  having  regard  to  national  customs  and 
prejudices,  and  *f  unable  to  go  ahead  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu 

• For  some  account  ot  the  change!  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  towards  the 
religions  of  India,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  this,  see  Chapter  X.,  “ Our  Religious 
Policy  in  India/*  in  Sir  A.  Lyall’s  Asiatic  Studies . 

f For  some  brief  notice  of  the  application  of  the  neutrality  prlnoiple  in  India, 
specially  see  Dr.  G.  Smith’s  work,  pp.  117 — 122,  and  a paper  by  the  writer  in  the 
Intelligencer , April,  1894,  p.  253. 
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opinion  too  fast.”  For  the  rest  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Smith's  own  pages. 

But  what  of  British  Missions  ? For  thirteen  years  of  the  century 
India  seemed  overlooked,  but  not  by  all.  For  though  Carey's  first 
inclination  was  to  go  to  Tahiti,  yet  u God  used  this  apparently  obscure 
Calvinist  to  summon  Great  Britain  to  the  conversion  of  India.”  And 
then  what  names  are  on  the  roll  of  faith  and  service,  only  to  be  men- 
tioned here  with  thankful  praise,  and  prayer  that  others  may  never  be 
wanting  of  a like  spirit;  Martyn,  Judson,  Duff  with  his  school  in  the 
Chitpore  Road,  Calcutta  (1830),  Wilson  of  Bombay  (1835),  Anderson 
in  Madras  (1837),  and  the  like,  “ whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of 
Life.”  With  men  such  as  these,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  shall  Protestant 
Missions  also  prove  a splendid  failure  ? We  think  not. 

In  South  India  there  have  been  apparently  some  Danish  and 
German  missionaries  who  followed  the  most  undesirable  method  of 
Romish  concession  to  caste  prejudice,  with  disastrous  results  to  all 
spiritual  progress  and  aggressive  Mission  effort.  But  most  Reformed 
Churches  have  stedfastly  resisted  such  a policy  (p.  132).  After  the 
advent  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  came  the  various  English  Societies, 
as  the  years  went  on.  The  Bible,  that  “ best  of  all  missionaries,”  to 
quote  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  was  translated  into  the  vernacular.  There 
were  translations  in  thirty  languages  when  Carey  begau  his  work ; he 
and  his  colleagues  made  forty  more ; to-day  there  are  in  the  world 
over  830  versions.  And  who  shall  estimate  the  spiritual  results  of  such 
translations  ? The  education  of  the  people,  too,  was  begun,*  and  in  a 
remarkable  letter  to  Judson  and  his  friends  in  Burma,  Carey  enume- 
rates some  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indian  peoples, 
for  which  the  earlier  missionaries  longed,  when  the  crowds  shall  say, — 
“ Let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  teach  us  of  His 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  statutes.” 

In  1830,  the  Reformed  Church  Christians  were  27,000,  in  1861 
over  138,000,  u so  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  God,  and  prevailed.” 
In  the  Mutiny  of  1857  it  is  thought  that  some  1500  white  Christians 
perished  : thirty-seven  missionaries,  chaplains,  and  their  families,  and 
with  them  many  Indian  Christians  faithful  unto  death,  not  one 
instance  of  recantation  being  known.  The  unflinching  witness  of 
one  Bengali  Brahmin  convert  and  his  devoted  wife  is  given  at  length 
(pp.  139-142).  Such  there  would  be  again,  should  the  occasion  arise. 
But  that  Mutiny  was  a trumpet-call  to  the  Christians  of  Britain,  of 
Europe,  and  of  America. 

“We  shall  see  how  the  missionaries  of  Reforms!  Christendom  to  the  300 
millions  of  Southern  Asia  under  British  protection  have  increase!  fonr-fold  in 
forty  >ears.  Yet  how  miserably  small  is  their  number — 1700— at  the  opening  of 
the  second  centnry  of  India’s  evangelization.  But  from  Buddhist  Mmdatay  on 

• Bishop  Caldwell,  after  forty -two  years  of  Mission  work  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
gives  this  remarkable  testimony  in  1879  (quoted  by  Dr.  G Smith,  p.  136) : “I  have 
had  some  experienoe  in  the  work  of  conversion  myself,  and  have  tried  in  succession 
every  variety  of  method.  Let  me  mention  then  the  remarkable  fact  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  long  period,  not  one  educated  high-oaste  Hindu,  so  far  aB  I am  aware, 
has  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  connexion  with  any  Mission  or  Church,  except 
through  the  Christian  education  reoeived  in  Mission-schools.  Such  converts  may  not 
be  very  numerous,  and  I regret  that  they  are  not,  but  they  are  all  t hat  are.” 
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the  far  north-east,  where  Britain  marches  with  Chioa,  right  west  to  Mohammedan 
Quetta  between  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  to  Cape  Comoiin,  the  land  has 
been  for  the  first  time  taken  possession  of  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  only  the  little 
faith  of  every  Christian  delays  the  coming  conversion  of  India.*’ 

The  Co-operation  of  America. 

2wa0\ovvre<;  is  an  Apostolic  watchword  for  brothers,  companions 
in  labour,  fellow-soldiers  in  the  Holy  War.  Such  is  the  thought  as 
we  read  of  the  Mission  labours  of  the  American  Churches.  But  we 
venture  to  think  that  our  author’s  applause  for  the  Mission  labours 
of  the  “ sixty-five  million  Christian  citizens  ” of  the  United  States  is 
louder  than  Drs.  Pierson  or  Gordon,  or  Bishop  Thoburn,  would  con- 
sider appropriate.*  Still,  Dr.  G.  Smith  has  a noble  ideal  for  them:  “ The 
foreign  politics  of  the  U.S.  of  America  are  Foreign  Missions,”  even 
though  very  many  fail  even  to  think  of  it.  Mission  work  in  the  far- 
spreading  territories  of  their  own  Continent,  and  in  the  “regions 
beyond”  of  the  other  hemisphere,  has  been  nobly  carried  on  by  the 
pioneers  and  evangelists,  saints  and  scholars,  of  the  many  Churches  of 
America,  working  through  their  several  Boards  of  Missions,  Presby- 
terian, Congregational,  Methodist,  and  in  a less  degree,  the  Episcopal. 
But  we  must  ask  our  readers  to  study  for  themselves  our  author’s 
Chap.  vii.  We  can  only  allude  to  Adoniram  Judson  (1814 — 1851),  one  of 
the  greatest  of  missionaries,  and  quote,  too  briefly,  Sir  Henry  Durand, 
“the  upright  soldier- statesman,”  who  compares  the  “meteor-like, 
transient  ” labour  of  Xavier,  “one  of  the  noblest  heroes  of  the  Cross,” 
and  the  “foundation”  work  of  Judson,  in  the  holy  temple  of  redeemed 
and  living  souls  (Eph.  ii.  21)  : — 

“ Strong  in  hope,  like  a good  soldier  of  the  Cross*,  he  unfurled  his  standard  on 
the  Enemy’s  ground,  and  though  at  times  struck  down,  it  rose  and  floated  again 
in  the  breath  of  Heaven.  A champion  of  the  Cross  has  fallen  at  his  post,  after 
waging  a thirty-seven-years*  conflict  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  he  has 
fallen  gloriously.  A mighty  champion,  mighty  in  word,  mighty  in  thought, 
mighty  in  suffering,  mighty  in  the  elasticity  of  an  unconquerable  spirit,  mighty 
in  the  entire  absence  of  selfishness,  of  avance,  of  all  the  meaner  passions  of  the 
unregenerate  soul,  mighty  in  the  yearning  spirit  of  love — above  all,  mighty  in 
real  humility,  in  the  knowledge  and  confession  of  the  natural  evil  of  his  own 
heart,  in  the  weakness  which  brings  forth  strength ; mighty  in  fulfilling  the 
Apostolic  injunction,  * Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not 
unto  men  * ; mighty  in  the  entire,  unreserved  devotion  of  means,  time,  strength, 
and  great  intellect  to  His  Master,  Christ.” 

Such  lives  are  an  inspiration  and  an  incentive  to  a later  age,  as  we 
seek,  far  behind,  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  such  men,  who  longed  and 
laboured  for  the  hour  when  the  Church  of  Christ  should  supplant  the 
temples  of  a false  worship,  and  “the  praises  of  Jesus  resound  from 
shore  to  shore.”  Well  might  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
say  of  American  Missions  in  Western  India,  “ Our  gratitude  has  been 
piling  up  and  piling  up  all  the  years  of  this  century”;  and  Lord 
Wenlock,  in  South  India,  as  he  thought  of  Arcot,  and  theTelugus, 
and  Burma,  could  give  his  tribute  to  the  labours  of  “ our  American 
cousins”;  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  in  North-West  Provinces,  as  he 

* “ Bishop  Thoburn  said  his  chief  work  was  to  preaoh  a Missionary  Gospel  to  the 
Churches  of  America,  to  impress  Amerioan  Christians  with  their  opportunity  and 
duty  as  to  India.  We  are  not  sure  this  will  please  the  majority  of  American  Chris- 
tiaus.”  (Indian  Witness , March  23rd,  1894.) 
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saw  the  flags  of  Britain  and  America  draped  together  on  the  walls  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  College  in  Lucknow,  realised  the  union  of 
hands  and  hearts  of  the  “ United  States  99  of  the  world  for  the  con- 
version of  India,  to  which  Dr.  Duff  looked  forward  when,  in  1854, 
his  visit  to  America  awakened  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  In 
an  American  Mission  Report  we  have  their  purpose  set  forth  : — 

" It  is  conversion  from  what  is  false  to  what  is  true,  from  what  is  degradin'? 
to  what  is  ennobling,  from  what  is  earthly  and  sensual  to  what  is  heavenly  and 
spiritual.  But  while  the  work  starts  with  conversion,  it  does  not  end  there. 
This  is  simply  the  beginning  which  is  to  lead  up  to  the  true  ideal,  viz.,  character, 
the  end  of  all  being  the  character  of  Christ,  which  is  tho  character  of  God. 
We  are  aware  that  ours  is  no  easy  task.  But  we  have  yet  to  find  any  solid  work 
for  God  that  is  easy.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  realise  our  hopes  in  a single  genera- 
tion. Neither  reason  nor  revelation  warrants  us  in  such  an  expectation.  We 
are  building,  not  simply  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.” 

Methods  of  Mission  Work  in  India . 

“ Before  all  methods  is  the  man  who  is  to  work  them.,,  True 
indeed,  and  we  recall  the  late  Duke  of  Albany’s  words  to  working- 
men : “ It  is  not  so  much  the  work  we  do,  as  the  spirit  in  which  we  do 
it/'  Dr.  G.  Smith  suggests  aptly  the  five  qualifications,  the  u best 
gifts/’  which  every  true  missionary  should  “ covet  earnestly : (1)  A 
Divine  call,  (2)  Seeking  the  highest  efficiency,  (3)  Love  with  humility, 
self-sacrifice,  and  geniality,*  (4)  Habits  of  order,  “ common  sense 
comes  next  to  charity,”  (5)  Prayer  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Word  : — 

“ It  is  on  the  personal  spirituality  and  zeal  of  every  missionary  whom  Chris- 
tendom sends  forth  now,  that  the  future  of  the  Church  of  India  and  the  East 
depends.  . . . With  the  one  aim  that  Christians  should  make  Christians,  the 
most  efficient  missionary,  spiritually  and  intellectually,  should  be  secured.*’ 

So  much,  briefly,  for  the  men  and  their  training.  Now  for  methods. 
There  are  three  main  words  of  Divine  Authority,  Teaching,  Preaching, 
Healing  (Matt.  ix.  35),  which  re-echo  in  the  last  great  Commission 
(Mark  xvi.  15-20).  In  other  words,  we  need  (1)  Vernacular  Bible, 
(2)  Vernacular  preaching,  (3)  Teaching  the  young,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  with  thought  for  the  future,  (4)  Women’s  work,  (5)  Healing, 
(6)  Christian  Literature,  in  which  our  honoured  brother.  Dr.  Murdoch, 
has  done  such  blessed  work,  (7)  Work  among  Native  Christians. 
Such  in  a brief  analysis  are  the  various  methods  enumerated,  and  all 
necessary ; but  for  the  very  suggestive  details  the  pages  of  Dr.  Smith 
deserve  most  careful  study.  An  open  letter  from  South  India  mis- 
sionaries, 1889,  declares  that  of  the  methods  now  employed, 

“ We  thankfully  affirm  that  every  one  of  them  has  been  owned  in  the  salvation 
of  souls.  We  place  the  spiritual  gifts  of  all  Mission  agents,  their  conversion  to 
God,  their  evident  call  and  spiritual  fitness  for  Christian  work,  above  all  other 
qualifications.” 

An  interesting  section  of  this  chapter  deals  with  the  often-discussed 


* Judson’a  appeal  tu  America  was  for  “ humble,  quiet,  persevering  men,  of  an 
amiable  and  yielding  temper,  willing  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  be  the  least  of  all 
and  servants  of  all ; men  who  enjoy  mnoh  closet  religion,  who  live  near  to  God  and 
are  willing  to  suffer  all  things  for  Christ's  sake,  without  being  prond  of  it.  These 
are  the  men  we  need.’*  The  well  known  Baptist  minister  of  Cambridge,  Robert  Hall, 
was  sorely  tried  by  his  irritability  of  temper,  and  was  often  wont  to  withdraw,  in  a 
crowded  room,  and  exclaim,  0 Lamb  of  God,  Lamb  of  God,  calm  my  perturbed 
spirit ! " 
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subject  of  Educational  Mission  work.  Dr.  Smith  confesses  himself  a 
convert  by  experience  to  the  great  missionary  value  of  education. 
Two  years  in  India  led  him  to  distrust  them.  “ We  are  all  liable  to 
err,  even  the  youngest  of  us,”  said  a distinguished  Cambridge  Master, 
and  forty  years  of  growing  experience  convinced  Dr.  Smith  that 

“ The  moat  powerful  method  for  the  conversion  of  India,  and,  through  India, 
of  Southern  Asia,  is  that  of  educational  evangelizing  work  directed  by  spiritual 
men,  and  supplemented  by  preaching  and  healing.  Dr.  John  Wilson  and  his 
colleagues  wrote  from  Bombay  in  1854:  * Missionaries  and  their  supporters  must 
vow  before  God  and  man  not  to  dilute  or  diminish  their  religious  instruction  in 
their  seminaries.  The  evangelistic  feature  of  our  educational  establishments 
must  be  preserved.*  ’* 

This  is  the  witness  of  scores  of  the  men  who  have  known  India,  as  Sir 
C.  E.  Bernard,  who  suggested,  what  we  shall  hear  of  again,  a Christian 
University  for  India ; or  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  who  writes  (p.  187), 
“ In  my  opinion  the  value  of  educational  missionary  institutions,  in 
the  present  transition  state  of  Indian  opinion,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated.” There  are  some  who  will  be  ready  to  hold  a brief  for  the 
other  side.  But  granted  that  the  education  of  Christian  youth  is  the 
prime  duty  laid  upon  us,  and  remembering  that  education,  primary 
and  higher,  is  inevitable,  and  mainly  secular,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Christian  missionaries  can  stand  aside  from  taking  part  in  the  work.* 
It  is  their  duty,  in  Christ’s  Name,  to  show  their  students  that  they 
•have  not  only  bodies  and  minds,  eager  only  for  the  material  rewards 
which  culture  can  bestow,  but  spirits  too,  which  can  learn  from  us  in 
India  the  lessons  of  the  highest  Wisdom  and  Truth,  and  may  be 
trained  in  that  knowledge  of  God  which  is  the  Life  of  man,  for 
the  freedom  of  His  service,  Vita  hominis  visio  Dei : gloria  Del 
vlvens  homo.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  has  put  the  case  clearly  : — 

“ If  the  non-religious  schools  and  colleges  be  left  alone,  they  will  eventually 
leave  the  bulk  of  the  educated  portion  of  the  Natives  either  without  any  faith  in 
God,  or  without  any  fear  of  God.  If  Christian  colleges  aod  schools  flourish 
alongside  the  secular  ones,  a true  and  reverent  faith  will  be  seen  to  be  oompatiblo 
with  the  highest  education.** 

It  is  our  conviction  as  to  all  this,  which  makes  unintelligible  the 
statements  of  some  occasional  visitors  to  India,  who  inveigh  against 
the  Indian  Government  for  the  evil  results  of  a purely  secular  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  blame  those  missionary  workers  who  have 
felt  a Divine  call  to  bring  the  hallowing  influences  of  our  Faith  to 
bear  upon  those  young  lives,  which  may  come  under  their  care,  in  the 
Mission  schools  and  colleges  of  India. 

Dr.  Smith  devotes  a useful  chapter  to  the  Results  of  Christian 
Missions  to  India.  But  we  must  refer  our  renders  to  the  facts  of  his 

# For  testimony  to  the  Madras  Christian  College  from  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
see  Conversion  of  India,  p.  230,  note. 

The  Arya  Patrika , of  Lahore,  a weekly  paper,  writes  : •*  Education  work  may  be  very 
expensive,  bat  the  missionary  knows  that  there  is  no  other  work  so  helpful  in 
gaining  eon  verts.*  * 

The  Lone  Star  of  February,  1894,  of  the  ODgole  Amerioan  Baptist  Mission,  where 
there  have  been  so  many  lower-class  converts,  tells  ns  that  in  fifty  years  no  single 
Brahmin  has  to  their  knowledge  been  converted  through  preaching.  They  now  have 
a High  Sohool,  with  pupils  almost  all  Brahmins,  and  await  the  result. 
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pages,  or  to  a paper  in  the  Intelligencer  of  March,  in  which  the  figures 
of  the  Indian  Census,  1891,  are  dealt  with  in  their  relation  to  Mission 
work.  “ The  most  cautious  of  experienced  missionaries  and  divines. 
Dr.  John  Robson  of  Rajputana,  has  said  the  Protestant  Church  would 
absorb  the  whole  population  of  India  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first 
century,”  at  the  present  rate  of  increase.  We  would  add,  All  this,  if 
the  Lord  tarry ; and  while  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  nation  may  be 
better  than  Heathenism,  yet  the  spiritual  conversion  of  true  believers  is 
much  more  to  be  desired.  Native  ordained  men  have  increased  from 
21  to  797  in  forty  years  ; there  are  now  some  1800  foreign  missionaries, 
or  one  man  or  woman  to  every  167,000  of  the  people,  living  in  their 
715,500  villages,  2035  towns  over  5000,  and  75  cities  over  50,000  in 
population.  Bengal  alone  has  a non-Christian  population  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  together,  greater  than 
that  of  the  U.S.  of  America.  We  have  Divine  counsel,  let  us  see  that 
we  take  heed  to  it.  u Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
He  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest .” 

“The  prospects  of  the  conversion  of  India,”  says  Dr.  Smith : — 

“In  the  Same  sense,  historically,  as  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  that  of  tho 
Northern  nations,  depend  on  the  faith  and  labour  of  the  Church  entering  in  at 
every  door  opened  by  British  power  and  administration.  The  prospects  of  India’s 
conversion  are  brighter  than  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Church.  We  who 
began  our  Indian  career  in  1853  would  have  pronounced  it  incredible  that,  ten 
years  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  would  be  more  Christians 
than  Sikhs  in  India. ’* 

Disintegrating  influences,  Western  education,  Christian  truth,  doubt 
in  old  faiths,  are  at  work  everywhere  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism 
and  Islam.  Dr.  Smith  quotes  the  article  in  the  Contemporary  lie  view, 
August,  1893,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Sell,  C.M.S.  Secretary,  Madras,  on  New 
Islam,  represented  by  such  men  as  Nawab  Mushin-ul-Mulk  of 
Haidarabad,  and  Syed  Amir  Ali  Sahib  of  Calcutta,  which  is  truly  an 
imaginary  Islam,  as  they  would  like  it  to  be,  and  not  the  real  thing. 
Progress  in  the  Punjab  and  South  India  seems  full  of  bright  promise. 
Native  Christians  are,  specially  in  the  south,  becoming  an  important 
part  of  the  community.  But  the  great  depths  of  India  are  yet 
unmoved.  The  movements  which  we  are  conscious  of  are  upon  tho 
surface,  but  they  are  destined,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to  move  the 
heart  of  India  deeply — we  cannot  doubt  it.  And  with  our  author 
we  say  with  all  our  heart, — “ Every  British  Christian,  every  one  who 
speaks  the  English  language,  has  a solemn  mission  from  God  for  the 
conversion  of  India.” 

0 si  sic  omnes  l And  there  are  not  a few  such.  In  the  recent 
Diocesan  Conference  at  Allahabad,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop 
Clifford,  the  missionary  work  of  the  diocese  was  a prominent  subject, 
and  the  Bishop’s  Charge  urged  the  need  of  more  prayer,  more  interest, 
more  effort  from  Anglo-Indians,  on  behalf  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Church.  Valuable  papers  were  read  by  the  Revs.  J.  P.  Ellwood 
(C.M.S.)  and  R.  Dutt  (S.P.G.),  and  the  Hon.  Justice  Kncx,  a long- 
tried  friend  of  Indian  Missions.  The  latter  said,  among  much 
else ; — 

“ Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  diocese  are  de'.er- 
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mined  that  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part,  to  convince  each  and  every 
individual  Churchman  of  the  fact  that  his  individual  welfare  is  bound  up  in  the 
cause  of  Missions.  . . . Let  it  be  our  p3licp  to  cultivate  in  ourselves  individually 
missionary  interest  by  every  means  in  our  power ; by  reading  missionary  literature, 
by  taking  part  in  missionary  work,  by  recognising  the  fact  that  India  is  for  the 
present  our  home.” 

There  are  men  in  all  the  Provinces  who  will  say  the  same.  But 
here  this  rapid  review  of  Dr.  George  Smith's  interesting  Lectures 
must  close.  We  shall  be  thankful  if  every  reader  will  study  the 
volume  for  himself,  for  a review  can  give  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  fulness  of  historical  information,  and  of  suggestive  thought,  which 
the  book  contains  on  its  special  subject,  and  in  relation  to  all  Mission 
work  generally. 

Many  thoughts  press  for  expression  on  such  a theme  as  Christianity 
in  India,  many  lessons  seem  to  demand  attention,  as  now  we  reluc- 
tantly close  this  ever-attractive  study  ; but  as  we  leave  this  retrospect, 
and  look  forward,  two  may  be  added,  for  India's  sake.  For  India  we 
need  unremitting,  patient  continuance,  in  hope,  in  the  work  of  Christ. 
The  Christian  history  of  the  island  of  Sokotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  will 
explain  our  meaning, — once  a fair  field  of  Christian  Mission  labour, 
with  bright  hope,  possibly  even  in  Apostolic  days,  now  darkened  with 
the  savage  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  fanatic  Mohammedanism. 
Marco  Polo  found  an  Archbishop  there  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
subject  to  Baghdad.  But  mark  the  sequel  of  this  Church,  abandoned 
by  the  mother  Church , and  without  spiritual  life  : — 

“ Piracy  and  witchcraft  prevailed,  and  Islam  followed.  By  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a Carmelite,  who  visited  the  island,  found  the  people  still 
professing  to  be  Christians,  but  following  rites  in  which  the  Cross,  Circumcision, 
and  Sacrifice  to  the  Moon,  were  horribly  jumbled  without  knowledge.  Now,  the 
only  trace  of  Christian  influence  in  the  savage  Mohammedan  island,  protected 
by  the  British  Empire,  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  village,  Colesseah,  believed 
to  embody  the  Greek  word  EkJclesia.  Sokotra  is  at  once  the  living  example  of 
the  failure  of  a false  or  imperfect  Christianity  to  regenerate  a people,  and  a 
warning  to  the  Evangelical  Church  to  bear,  and  have  patience,  and  for  the 
Name’s  sake  to  labour,  and  not  to  faint,  as  our  Lord  declared  to  Ephesus,  and 
again  to  Laodicea.” 

The  other  thought,  finally,  is  of  the  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart, 
and  the  women,  who  in  and  for  India  have  lived  and  laboured,  and 
who  now  rest  with  God.  Over  their  resting-places  what  more  blessed 
monument  can  we  desire  than  a nation  fearing  God  and  working 
righteousness  ? * We  of  a later  generation  stand*  for  a brief  space, 
in  their  places.  Like  the  memorable  names  on  the  banners  of  armies, 
may  the  life-records  of  these  evangelists,  pastors,  and  doctors  deeply 
move  many  hearts,  and  summon  them,  in  Christ's  Name,  by  His  Spirit, 
to  prayer  and  labour,  that  in  India,  and  in  all  lands,  as  Alexander 
Mackay  prayed  for  Africa,  “ the  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  may 
find  its  way  over  the  mountains  and  plains,  till  the  rivers  shall  flow 
through  unceasing  praise."  P.  Ireland  Jones. 


* At  Malden,  Maas  , U.S.,  in  the  Baptist  meeting-house  is  a memorial  tablet  to 
Jnison,  b.  1788,  d.  1360  : Malden  his  birthplace , the  ocean  his  sepulchre , converted 
JBurmxns  and  the  Burman  Bible  his  monument , his  record  on  High, 
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ERHAPS  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  recent  developments  in 
Foreign  Missions  is  the  rapid  extension  of  Woman's  Work. 
Only  half  a dozen  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that, 
in  less  time  than  that,  women  candidates,  and  even  women 
accepted  and  sent  forth,  would  outnumber  the  men.  Yet  this 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  although  its  sending  out 
women  at  all  in  any  numbers  is  quite  a new  thing,  and  its  needs  were  sup- 
posed to  be  already  supplied  by  the  three  Societies,  C.E.Z.M.S.,  LF.N.S., 
and  F.E.S.,  which  sent  out  women  only.  The  latest  statistics  of  all 
Protestant  Missionary  Societies,  British,  Continental,  American,  &c.,  give  no 
less  than  2576  unmarried  women  missionaries.  The  male  missionaries  are 
given  as  5233,  and  as  these  have  3641  wives,  the  total  number  of  women, 
married  and  unmarried,  exceeds  that  of  the  men  by  just  a thousand. 

The  position  and  prospects  of  the  mission-field  have  been  entirely  altered 
by  this  most  notable  development  of  women's  work.  The  greatest  weakness 
of  our  Native  Christian  communities  has  been  that  their  women  have  been  in 
so  serious  a minority ; and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  men  has 
been  the  hostility  of  the  women.  Woman's  work,  therefore,  has  been  sorely 
needed  among  both  the  Native  Christians  and  the  Heathen ; and  this  need, 
at  last,  is  being  unreservedly  recognised,  and  rapidly  supplied.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  that  if  a well- worked  Mission  station  or  district  has  its  band 
of  female  evangelists  as  well  as  its  band  of  lay  evangelists,  serving  under 
the  missionary  in  charge,  it  will  resemble  the  best  parish  organisation  at 
home.  It  is  true  that,  to  some  extent,  many  stations  and  districts  present 
this  appearance  already,  only  the  bands  of  evangelists  and  teachers  are  native, 
which  is  in  some  respects  still  better.  But,  so  far  as  women  are  concerned, 
that  system  has  not  developed  much  as  yet,  although  the  employment  of 
Native  Bible-women  is  a move  in  the  right  direction.  And  with  the  vast 
masses  of  Heathen  still  scarcely  touched,  there  is  ample  room  for  any  number 
of  evangelistic  bands  of  men  and  women. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  past  years,  and  observe  the  gradual 
growth  of  Female  Missions.  The  first  two  single  women  sent  out  to  work  in 
C.M.S.  Missions  were  Hannah  Johnson  and  Mary  Bouffler.  The  former  was 
a sister  of  the  famous  West  African  missionary,  W.  A.  B.  Johnson,  and  they 
both  sailed  with  him  and  his  wife  on  his  second  voyage  out  to  Sierra  Leone, 
in  1820.  Miss  Bouffler  died  almost  immediately  on  her  arrival.  Miss 
Johuson,  after  two  years'  service,  married  one  of  the  missionary  schoolmasters. 
That  same  year,  1820,  was  marked  by  the  going  forth  of  Miss  M.  A.  Cooke 
to  India, — a real  event  in  the  history  of  woman’s  work.  She  was  sent  out 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  at  the  requost  of  a local  com- 
mittee in  Calcutta,  to  endeavour  to  open  a school  for  Hindu  girls ; but,  funds 
failing,  she  was  taken  over  by  C.M.S.  in  1822.  Jn  1823  she  married  a C.M.S* 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Wilson,  but  continued  her  work,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Female  Missions  in  India,  so  far  as  the 
Church  of  England  is  concerned. 

In  the  next  sixty-five  years,  C.M.S.  sent  out,  or  took  up  abroad,  ninety- 
three  women.  Some  of  these  were  sisters  or  daughters  of  missionaries;  some 
were  the  widows  of  missionaries,  who  remained  in  the  field  working  after 
their  husbands  died  ; and  some  were  sent  out  for  special  posts,  chiefly  for 
important  girls'  schools.  Among  the  latter  may  be  specially  mentioned  Miss 
C.  C.  Gibeme,  who  laboured  seventeen  years  in  Tinnevelly  ; Miss  J.  E.  Sass, 
twenty-one  years  in  West  Africa;  Miss  L.  Elhvanger,  who  is  only  now 
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retiring  after  thirty-seven  years  in  North  India  ; Miss  H.  J.  Neele,  still 
labouring  in  Bengal  after  thirty  years’  service ; Miss  Jane  Caspari,  who  was 
thirteen  years  a West  Africa  missionary,  and  afterwards  in  Japan,  where  she 
died  ; Miss  M.  I.aurence,  for  twenty  years  a China  missionary,  and  now  in 
Japan  ; and  Miss  Alice  Sampson,  who  has  already  laboured  eleven  years  at 
Calcutta.  Among  the  sisters  and  daughters,  we  must  not  omit  to  name  Miss 
Thomas  of  Mengnanapuram,  and  Miss  Baker  of  Cottayam.  Among  the 
widows  occur  the  names  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  sen.,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  sen.  ; Mrs. 
Johnson  (also  a Baker) ; Mrs.  Jerrom,  Mrs.  Vickers,  Mrs.  Elmslic,  Mrs. 
Reuther,  and  Mrs.  Grime,  the  last-named  still  doing  important  work  at 
Amritsar ; — all  these  in  India.  Also,  in  Africa,  Mrs.  Beale,  Mrs.  Clemens, 
Mrs.  Bywater  (not  the  lady  of  that  nnme  now  in  Egypt),  Mrs.  Caiger ; and, 
in  China,  Mrs.  Bussell,  widow  of  the  first  Bishop  of  North  China.  Mrs.  Low, 
now  labouring  with  her  daughter  in  Palestine,  must  be  counted  among  the 
sisters  of  missionaries.  She  went  with  her  brother,  Dr.  Hooper,  to  India,  in 
18G1,  but  subsequently  married  ; and  on  her  husband’s  death  she  rejoined 
the  Society,  and  has  already  been  in  its  service  as  a widow  more  than  twenty 
years. 

C.M.S.  has  had,  it  will  be  seen,  a noble  roll  of  women  missionaries,  before 
the  recent  development  of  its  female  agency,  and  without  counting  any  of  the 
wives.  But  ought  they  to  be  omitted  1 Assuredly  not ; and  the  list,  even  if 
confined  to  a few  of  the  most  distinguished,  would  be  a striking  one.  What 
would  Africa  say  of  Mrs.  Townsend,  Mrs.  Hinderer,  Mrs.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Mann, 
and  Mrs.  Price?  or  India,  of  Mrs.  Leupolt,  Mrs.  Weitbrecht,  Mrs.  Sargent, 
Mrs.  R.  Clark,  Mrs.  Lash,  Mrs.  Sandys,  Mrs.  Gray? — some  of  these  better 
known  for  their  later  devoted  services  to  C.E  Z.M.S.  as  widows,  but,  as 
wives,  belonging  to  C.M  S.  Or  North- West  America,  of  Mrs.  Cowley,  Mrs. 
Horden,  Mrs.  Ridley  ? Or  New  Zealand,  of  such  as  Mrs.  Williams,  widow 
of  the  first  Bishop  of  Waiapu? — who  went  out  as  a married  woman  sixty- 
nine  years  ago,  and  still  lives,  honoured  and  revered,  with  her  three  daughters 
at  their  delightful  Maori  Girls’  School. 

But  to  return  to  our  proper  subject,  the  work  of  single  women.  Much 
more  has  been  done  by  the  three  co-operating  Women’s  Societies  than  by 
C.M.S.  itself.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East 
was  founded  in  1834,  and  has  done  excellent  service  in  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  Palestine.  It  was  the  first  to  undertake  direct  zenana  work.  Mrs. 
Leupolt  and  Miss  Giberne,  above-mentioned,  were  both  originally  missionaries 
of  this  Society.  Another,  Miss  Aldersey,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  now 
extensive  female  work  in  China ; and  Miss  Cooke,  of  Singapore,  has,  with 
her  school  for  Chinese  girls,  stood  for  many  years  in  the  front  rank  of  lady 
missionaries.  The  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Venn,  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird,  and 
others,  grew  out  of  an  effort,  dating  from  1851,  to  found  a Normal  Girls’ 
School  at  Calcutta;  but  it  did  not  take  its  full  title  till  1862.  It  was 
designed  to  unite  various  Evangelical  denominations ; but  as  most  of  the  great 
Nonconformist  Missionary  Societies  have  Women’s  Branches  of  their  own, 
the  I.F.N.S.  gradually  became  chiefly  identified  with  C.M.S.  It  6ent  out 
noble  missionaries : among  them  several  now  belonging  to  the  C.E.Z.M.S., 
such  as  Miss  Blandford,  Miss  Good,  Miss  Wauton,  the  Misses  Brandon,  the 
Misses  Mulvany,  Misses  Oxley,  Miss  Clay,  Miss  Hewlett,  and  the  lamented 
veteran,  Miss  C.  M.  Tucker.  It  has  lately  altered  its  former  rather  clumsy 
name  to  u The  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission,”  though  still  familiarly 
known  as  “ I.F.N.S.”  It  has  made  a specialty  of  fully  qualified  medical 
women. 
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In  1878-80,  somo  difficulties  were  felt  in  the  councils  of  the  I.F.N.S., 
owing  to  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  its  close  alliance  with  C.M.S.  with  its 
undenominational  constitution.  The  question  was  mooted  in  Salisbury  Square 
whether  C.M.S.  should  not  establish  a Woman’s  Branch  of  its  own  ; and  this 
plan  was  advocated  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Hasell,  then  Central  Secretary  of 
C.M.S.  But  to  do  this,  it  was  felt,  would  be  to  draw  away  from  the  I.F.N.S. 
the  greater  part  of  its  constituency  and  support.  We  need  not  now  enlarge 
upon  the  difficulties  of  that  period  ; but  ultimately  the  Gordian  knot,  which 
could  not  be  untied,  was  cut,  by  the  separation  from  the  Society  of  several 
of  its  leading  members,  notably  the  late  Sir  William  Hill,  the  late  Mr.  James 
Stuart,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Weitbrecht,  and  the  establishment  by  them  of  a 
now  organisation,  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society.  The 
result  was  to  detach  from  the  I.  F.N.S.  the  great  majority  of  its  local  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country,  which  were  for  the  most  part  parochial  and 
identified  with  C.M.S. ; and  also  the  majority  of  its  missionaries  in  India. 
The  old  society  was  left  greatly  crippled ; but  the  energy  of  the  late  Lady 
Kinnaird  and  her  family,  and  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Muir,  speedily 
revived  it  and  obtained  for  it  support,  not  only  still  in  Evangelical  Church 
circles,  but  among  many  persons  who  prefer  undenominational  work,  and 
also  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland. 

The  new  C.E.Z.M.S.  was  warmly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Wright,  then 
Hon.  Sec.  of  C.M.S. ; but  he  only  lived  just  to  see  it  started.  It  was  at  once 
officially  recognised  by  C.M.S.,  and  its  constitution  identified  it  with  C.M.S. 
principles,  and  also  with  C.M.S.  Missions.  Its  Third  Regulation  provides- 
that  it  shall  work  “ in  co-operation  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ” ; 
and  its  Second  Regulation,  while  declaring  its  primary  object  to  be  “ to  make 
known  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Women  of  India  ” (as  indeed  its  name 
expressly  indicates),  permits  it  nevertheless,  “if  it  seems  advisable,”  to 
" engage  in  similar  work  in  other  Heathen  or  Mohammedan  countries.”  At 
the  same  time,  the  C.M.S.  Committee  passed  a special  resolution  recognising 
that  the  I.F.N.S.  also  was  still  “ in  co-operation  with  C.M.S.,”  although  also 
€t  with  other  Protestant  Societies.” 

The  two  societies,  I.F.N.S.  and  C.E.Z.M.S.,  now  made  a friendly  division 
of  the  existing  stations  in  India,  being  partly  guided  in  the  determination 
of  their  respective  fields  by  the  personality  of  the  missionaries  who  had 
elected  severally  either  to  remain  with  the  old  society  or  to  join  the  new 
one.  The  I.F.N.S.  retained  the  work  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  in  the 
North-West  Provinces  (except  Meerut);  and  also  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab. 
The  C.E.Z.M.S.  took  the  remaining  stations  in  the  Punjab,  the  Meerut 
district  in  the  N.W.P.,  and  all  the  existing  work  in  Bengal,  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  South  India.  It  should  here  be  added  that  the  F.E.S. 
(Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East)  provided  (aud  still 
provides)  ladies  for  Agra  in  the  N.W.P.,  and  for  Multan  in  the  Punjab, 
besides  some  other  work  elsewhere. 

Since  the  division,  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  has  greatly  extended  both  its  Missions 
abroad  and  its  influence  at  home ; while  the  I.F.N.S.  has  more  than  recovered 
its  old  importance.  The  combined  income  of  the  two  societies  is  threefold  what 
that  of  the  one  society  was  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  The  C.E.Z.M.S. 
has  not  only  taken  up  much  more  work  in  India,  notably  the  Nuddea  and  the 
Punjab  Village  Missions  ; Burdwan  and  Bhagalpur ; Kashmir,  the  Derajat, 
and  Sindh ; Bangalore,  Ellore,  and  Trichur ; but  it  has  also  started  at  Kandy 
in  Ceylon,  and  has  developed  a most  important  work  in  the  Province  of  Fuh- 
Kien  in  China.  This  latter  extension  was  planned  in  1883.  Miss  Foster, 
of  the  Female  Education  Society,  had  been  labouring  at  Fuh-chow,  in  close 
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association  with  the  C.M.S.  Mission,  and,  while  there,  had  been  the  means, 
under  God,  of  the  conversion  of  Mrs.  A Hok,  the  well-known  Chinese  lady 
who  visited  England  four  or  five  years  ago.  On  coming  to  England,  Miss 
Foster  came  to  one  of  the  C.M.S.  Secretaries,  and  pleaded  that  the  Society 
should  send  out  English  women  to  visit  the  Chinese  ladies.  The  reply  was 
that  C.M.S.  did  not  send  out  women  missionaries  in  ordinary  cases,  and  that 
the  C.E.Z.M.S.  had  been  established  expressly  to  do  that  branch  of  the  work; 
and  Miss  Foster  was  advised  to  apply  to  Sir  William  Hill,  then  Hon.  Sec.  of 
the  C.E  Z.M.S.  He  received  her  proposals  very  favourably,  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  C.E.Z.  Committee  about  accepting 
them.  The  India  work  was  expanding  rapidly,  and  all  the  missionaries  and 
all  the  money  could  find  ample  employment  there;  and  this  consideration 
was  the  more  appreciated  because  most  of  the  ladies  on  the  Committee  were 
connected  in  some  way  with  India.  Ultimately  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  Miss 
F\>stef’s  scheme,  provided  that  the  workers  and  the  means  were  specially 
provided,  so  that  India  should  in  no  way  be  the  loser.  Miss  Foster  herself 
just  then  became  Mrs.  Fagg,  and  went  writh  her  husband  to  Tasmania,  in 
which  Colony  she  has  ever  since  worked  untiringly  to  promote  a missionary 
spiiit,  and  has  actually  sent  forth  three  or  four  missionaries. 

The  first  lady  sent  to  Fuli-chow  under  the  new  scheme  was  given  to  the 
C.E.Z.M.S.  by  C.M.S.  The  daughter  of  our  veteran  missionary,  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Gough,  was  preparing  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  Institution  to  go  back 
to  China  to  work  with  her  father  under  C.M.S.;  but  as  no  other  lady  appeared 
for  Fuh-chow,  she  agreed  to  be  sent  thither  under  C.E.Z.M.S.  Not  many 
months,  however,  after  her  arrival,  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoare, 
of  Ningpo.  Meanwhile  the  Rev.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  had  taken 
special  interest  in  Miss  Foster's  plans,  had  appealed  to  their  numerous 
influential  relatives  and  friends  in  Ireland  ; and  at  length,  in  1886,  two 
sisters,  the  Misses  I.  and  H.  Newxombe,  came  forward,  while  the  same  Irish 
Christian  circles  raised  almost  all  the  money  required  to  start  the  C.E.Z.M.S. 
Fuh-Kien  Mission.  The  subsequent  results  have  been  remarkabic.  More 
than  thirty  ladies  have  joined  from  time  to  time,  most  of  them  either  Irish 
or  the  fruit  of  the  Irish  influences  just  mentioned.  Several  of  them  are 
honorary,  and  the  rest  are  specially  provided  for.  India  has  not  been  robbed 
of  a penny,  and  has  indirectly  benefited  by  the  interest  and  sympathy  aroused 
for  the  Society  with  w’hich  this  devoted  band  of  women  is  connected. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  the  recent  development  of  Woman’s  Work 
in  C.M.S.  itself.  In  October,  1885,  a remarkable  article  by  Dr.  Cust  appeared 
in  the  Intelligencer , entitled  “ The  Female  Evangelist."  It  was  a powerful 
appeal  for  the  multiplication  of  Women  Missionaries,  based  upon  the  influence 
already  being  gained  in  India  by  the  ladies  of  the  I.F.N.S.  and  C.E.Z.M.S. 
We  may,  how’over,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  eight  years,  mention  that  it 
contained,  as  originally  written,  definite  suggestions  for  a C.M.S.  Woman's 
Branch,  which  we,  in  consideration  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Women’s 
Societies,  especially  C.E.Z.M.S.,  declined  to  insert.  So  little  could  we,  or 
any  one  else,  foresee  the  coming  development.  But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
first  drop  of  the  shower  had  already  fallen,  though  its  significance  was  not 
observed.  On  July  28th,  at  the  very  time  that  Dr.  Cust  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  us  about  his  article,  Miss  Harvey’s  offer  to  go  to  East  Africa 
was  accepted  by  the  Committee.  That,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  the  first 
step  outside  the  previously  limited  range  of  female  wrork  under  C.M.S. 

But  the  year  to  be  specially  noted  is  1887.  The  statistics  made  up  to  June  1st 
in  that  year,  and  published  in  the  Annual  Report,  showed  twenty-two  ladies 
on  the  staff,  all  of  them,  except  Mies  Barvey,  wTithin  the  limited  range  already 
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mentioned  and  belonging  to  the  older  era.  Of  these,  twelve  were  in  India, 
comprising  Miss  Ellwanger,  Miss  Neele,  and  Miss  Sampson,  already  mentioned, 
and  most  of  the  rest  being  widows  or  daughters  of  missionaries,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Baker  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thomas  conspicuous  among  them.  Of  the 
remaining  ten,  four  were  in  charge  of  Girls*  Schools  in  West  Africa  ; one 
(Miss  Harvey)  was  in  East  Africa;  one  (Mrs.  Low,  already  mentioned)  in 
Palestine  ; one  in  Ceylon  ; two  in  Mid  China  (Mrs.  Russell  and  Miss  Laurence, 
already  mentioned)  ; and  one  in  Japan  (Miss  Caspari,  already  mentioned). 

But  when  those  statistics  were  published,  there  were  already  signs  and 
tokens  of  what  was  coming.  Bishop  Parker  had  begged  for  a band  of  ladies 
for  East  Africa,  and  Miss  C.  Fitch  had  already  offered  to  go  and  join  Miss 
Harvey;  while  the  “ F.S.M.”  of  the  previous  February  had  been  followed 
by  a thanksgiving  collection  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul’s,  Onslow  Square, 
amounting  to  2800/.,  which  they  desired  to  be  appropriated  to  the  expense 
of  fulfilling  Bishop  Parker’s  request.  Miss  K.  Tristram  had  offered  herself 
for  educational  work  in  Japan ; and  Miss  Vaughan  for  evangelistic  work  in 
Mid  China.  Moreover,  a Ladies’  Candidates  Committee  had  just  been  pro- 
visionally appointed,  although  this  was  rather  to  secure  proper  attention  for 
ladies  who  might  offer  for  educational  posts  of  the  old  kind,  in  West  Africa 
aud  elsewhere,  than  with  any  anticipation  of  the  coming  development. 

But,  just  as  the  Annual  Report  appeared,  with  the  statistics  above  men- 
tioned, viz.,  in  the  last  week  of  July,  another  event  occurred  which  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  future  of  C.M.S.  This  was  the  Keswick  Convention 
of  that  year.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  L.  Hall  of  Palestine  had,  of  his  own  motion, 
and  without  communication  with  the  Society,  addressed  a letter  to  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Convention,  the  late  Mr.  Bowker,  setting  forth  the  need  of 
woman’s  work  in  Palestine,  and  appealing  for  ten  ladies  to  go  out  thither  at  their 
own  charges  in  C.M.S.  connexion.  Mr.  Bowker  had  never  taken  very  keen 
interest  in  Missions,  and  had  repeatedly  declined  requests  from  some  of  his 
friends  to  include  a missionary  meeting  in  the  Convention  programme.  But 
he  did  *read  out  Mr.  Hall’s  appeal  at  one  of  the  ordinary  meetings,  and,  at  an 
unofficial  missionary  meeting  held  in  the  large  tent  after  the  Convention  was 
over,  arranged  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  Reginald  Radcliffe,  the  matter  was 
further  referred  to ; and  the  result  was  that  within  a few  days  just  ten  ladies 
had  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  several  other  persons,  men  and  women  who 
had  been  present,  were  inquiring  about  missionary  service.  Naturally,  several 
who  thus  inquired  did  not  come  forward  definitely  ; but  about  half  the  whole 
number  did,  in  the  end,  find  their  way  to  the  mission-field.  Of  the  ten  who 
responded  for  Palestine,  several  never  went  out  ; but  others  took  their  places, 
and  C.M.S.  has  now  twenty-one  ladies  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  majority  of  them 
at  their  own  charges.  The  indirect  results  of  that  July  gathering  have  been 
still  greater;  for,  in  the  following  year,  the  great  principle  that,  in  Mr. 
Bowker’s  words,  “Consecration  and  the  Evangelization  of  the  World  ought 
to  go  together,*’  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Convention  leaders,  with  the 
result,  in  the  five  or  six  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  of  giving  both  C.M.S. 
and  other  Missionary  Societies  no  small  proportion  of  their  recent  recruits. 

The  very  first  lady  to  respond  to  Mr.  Hall’s  appeal  was  Miss  Vidal,  who 
afterwards  went  to  Jerusalem,  but  has  since  retired  on  account  of  health  ; 
and  the  second  was  Miss  Armstrong,  who  went  to  Jaffa,  and  who,  though  no 
longer  young,  has  successfully  acquired  Arabic,  and  has  laboured  ever  since 
with  much  acceptance.  Just  at  the  same  time,  Miss  Edith  Newton,  sister  of 
one  of  the  ladies  at  the  Mildmay  Hospital  at  Jaffa,  offered,  after  a visit  to  her 
sister  there,  to  join  C.M.S. ; and  two  ladies  offered  for  China,  viz , Miss 
A.  K.  Hamper  aud  Miss  A.  L.  Wright,  the  latter  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
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former  beloved  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  remarkable  Cl  Whole- 
Day  Devotional  Gathering  ” held  by  the  Society  at  Exeter  Hall  in  the 
following  January,  brought  the  offer  of  Miss  Goodall,  now  of  Lagos ; other 
offers  followed,  for  East  Africa,  Palestine,  and  Japan;  and  the  Committee’s 
(t  Review  of  the  Year,”  read  as  a Report  at  the  May  Anniversary  of  1888, 
noticed  the  new  development  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“Of  the  whole  forty-three  [acceptances  during  the  year],  twelve  were  ladies. 
The  Committee  render  unfeigned  thanks  to  God  for  the  self-devotion  with 
which  Christian  women  are  now  dedicating  themselves  to  the  mission-field. 
The  Society  owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  bodies  like  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East,  the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and 
Instruction  Society,  and  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  for 
the  noble  work  of  their  lady  missionaries  in  co-operation  with  this  Society, 
especially  in  India ; but  there  are  stations  in  Palestine,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  there  are  the  great  African  fields,  not  occupied  by  those  Societies ; and  the 
Committee  thank  God  that  the  spontaneous  offers  of  several  ladies  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  itself  have  enabled  them  to  contemplate  the  increase 
of  their  female  staff  in  those  countries.  No  less  than  forty-six  offers  from  women 
(not  reckoning  many  less  definite  inquiries)  have  been  received  in  the  p.ist  year, 
of  which,  besides  the  twelve  already  accepted,  thirteen  are  still  under  considera- 
tion, and  others  are  believed  to  be  only  deferred  for  a time.  It  has  given  the 
Committee  peculiar  pleasure  to  receive  the  daughter  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  daughter  of  a former  W est  Indian  missionary  of  the  Society,  the 
daughters  of  well-known  clerical  friends  of  the  Society  at  Brighton,  Cromer, 
Durham,  and  Southsea,  the  niece  of  Adelaide  Newton,  and  especially  the  eldest 
daughter  (and,  with  her,  the  second  son)  of  their  beloved  and  ever-lamented 
friend  Henry  Wright ; while,  not  reckoned  in  the  above  figures,  because  not  on 
the  official  roll  of  missionaries,  there  are  several  sisters  and  some  daughters  of 
missionaries  who  have  gone  forth  to  share  their  labours.  It  is  an  additional 
satisfaction  that  of  the  twelve  ladies  accepted  in  the  year,  four  go  out  entirely, 
and  one  partially,  at  their  own  charges.*’ 

In  the  following  twelve  months,  the  number  of  ladies  accepted  was  twenty- 
six,  more  than  double  ; and  the  Committee,  in  their  “ Review  ” in  May,  1889, 
thus  noticed  them : — 

“ Of  the  twenty-six  women,  about  one-third  will  go  out  at  their  own  charges; 
and  the  majority  are  ladies,  not  only  of  education,  but  also  of  some  experience  in 
Christian  work.  The  Committee  thank  God  that  such  offers  of  service  should  have 
come  just  when  the  call  had  also  come  for  the  development  of  woman’s  work  in 
fields  such  as  Africa,  and  in  certain  spheres  in  Palestine,  China,  and  Japan, 
unoccupied  by  the  Zenana  Societies.  The  Committee  have  thus  been  able  to 
place  lady  missionaries  in  those  fields  and  spheres  without  delay,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  lowering  the  high  standard  so  well  set  by  the  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Society  in  its  important  work ; and  as  the  Ladies’  Candidates  Com- 
mittees of  that  Society  and  the  C.M.S.  are  identical,  all  possible  care  is  taken 
to  maintain  unity  of  plan  and  method.” 

From  June,  1887,  to  December,  1893,  six  years  and  a half,  C.M.S.  has 
sent  out  172  single  women,  including  five  from  the  Colonies  and  a few 
taken  up  in  the  Missions  ; and  there  are  now  160  on  the  roll.  Let  ub 
rapidly  glance  round  the  field.  In  the  West  African  Missions,  Sierra 
Leone,  Yoruba,  and  Niger,  we  have  eighteeu  single  women.  The  ex- 
tension of  their  work  in  the  two  latter  districts  was  one  of  Bishop 
Hill’s  cherished  plans.  In  East  Africa  we  have  sixteen ; and  w.e  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  Uganda  will  be  accessible,  and  call  for  a large 
and  devoted  band.  Our  small  Egypt  Mission,  with  only  three  men,  has 
six  single  women.  In  these  African  fields,  C.M.S.  is  not  supplied  with 
auxiliaries  by  the  co-operating  societies.  In  Palestine  we  have  twenty- 
one  single  women ; and  the  Female  Education  Society,  the  Mildmay 
Missions  at  Jaffa  and  Hebron,  and  Mrs.  Meredith’s  organisation,  are  also 
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at  work.  In  Persia  we  have  four  lady  missionaries ; and  the  Female 
Education  Society  has  one.  In  Ceylon,  we  have  eight,  at  Colombo,  Dodan- 
duvva,  Kandy,  and  Jaffna  ;.  and  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  has  three  at  Kandy.  In 
China  we  have  four  connected  with  Hong  Kong,  eight  in  Fuh-Kien,  twelve 
in  the  old  Mid-China  Mission,  and  eight  in  the  new  Sz-chuen  extension.  The 
C.E.Z.M.S.  has  in  Fuh-Kien  the  noble  band  before  noticed,  and  the  F.E.S. 
also  has  two  ladies  there,  engaged  in  school  work  for  the  C.M.S.  Mission. 
Otherwise  the  China  field  is  left  to  us.  In  Japan  wo  have  twenty-five. 
The  F.E.S.  has  two  ladies  in  Japan  ; and  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  had  two  or  three 
for  a time,  but  it  withdrew  two  years  ago,  transferring  one  of  the  two 
ladies  then  there  to  C.M.S.  The  North-West  America  Mission  does  not 
afford  opportunities  for  the  work  of  single  women ; but  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  we  have  three. 

There  remains  India,  in  many  ways  the  most  important  field  of  all.  It  is 
the  chief  scene  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  work,  and  the  sole  scene  of  the  I.F.N.S. 
work,  as  before  indicated  ; and  C.M.S.  has  not  in  any  systematic  way  sent 
ladies  to  India.  But  (1)  there  are  those  of  the  older  era  who  are  still  labour- 
ing; (2)  there  are  sisters  of  younger  missionaries,  like  Mis9  Eleanor  Wigram 
and  the  Misses  A.  and  K.  Wright ; (3)  there  are  a few  more  ladies  sent  out 
recently  under  special  circumstances.  There  was  strong  demand  for  women 
for  Agra  and  Muttra,  for  both  educational  and  evangelistic  work ; and 
those  cities  and  districts  were  not  occupied  by  the  Society  whose  work  lay 
nearest  to  them,  the  I.F.N.S., — indeed  Agra  is  an  F.E.S.  station  ; — and 
C.M.S.  undertook  to  fill  the  gap.  For  Clarkabad,  in  the  Punjab,  the 
C.E.Z.M.S.  did  not  wish  to  supply  ladies,  and  requested  C.M.S.  to  do  so. 
The  total  result  is  that,  although  we  do  not  regard  India  as  a C.M.S.  field, 
C.M.S.  actually  employs  thirty  lady  m:ssionaries  there. 

To  us  it  seems  that  if  ever  the  Hand  of  the  Lord  led  the  blind  by  a way 
that  they  knew  not,  it  has  so  led  the  Society  in  this  unlooked-for  development 
of  Woman’s  Work.  No  new  departure  was  ever  planned  ; no  new  policy 
was  ever  formulated  : we  have  been  led  on  step  by  step,  partly  by  the  unfore- 
seen necessities  and  claims  of  mission-fields  and  mission-spheres  untouched 
by  the  societies  upon  which  we  have  previously  depended,  and  at  first  also  by 
the  spontaneous  and  unsought,  offers  of  individual  ladies  whom  it  was  im- 
possible either  to  refuse  or  to  refer  elsewhere.  The  stream  of  offers  of  service 
from  women  since  the  first  few  is  no  doubt  part  of  the  general  movement 
which  has  multiplied  Missionary  Unions,  Bands,  Prayer  Meetings,  Exhibi- 
tions, Ac.;  which  has  doubled  the  circulation  of  missionary  publications  ; and 
which  has  sent  up  the  income  of  C.M.S.  by  some  30,0001.  a year. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  effect  will  such  a development  of 
C.M.S.  work  have  upon  the  Women’s  Societies  upon  which  we  formerly,  for 
the  most  part,  depended  ? It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  in  connexion 
with  the  F.E.S.  and  I.F.N.S.,  as  they  are  undenominational  in  constitution, 
and  although  they  do,  through  their  Church  of  England  lady  missionaries, 
render  valuable  auxiliary  service  to  C.M.S.  Missions,  they  are  not  confined  to 
C.M.S.  Missions  as  their  field  of  labour.  But  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  is  different. 
It  was  established,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  late  C.M.S.  Hon.  Clerical 
Secretary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  ladies  for  C.M  S.  Missions;  and 
most  admirably  has  it  fulfilled  its  functions.  No  one  can  visit  the  India 
Missions,  however  cursorily,  without  observing  the  bright  example  of  faith- 
fulness and  self-denial  set  by  the  C.E.Z.  ladies,  and  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
their  work.  It  is  a work  to  foster  and  extend  to  the  utmost.  And  the  danger 
not  unnaturally  feared  by  some  of  the  most  active  and  influential  C.E.Z. 
friends  and  workers  in  England  is  lest  this  work  should  be  hindered  by  a 
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failure  of  both  candidates  and  contributions,  owing  to  C.M.S.  having  under- 
taken the  same  branch  of  missionary  enterprise. 

Now  of  course  the  interests  of  the  missionary  cause  as  a whole,  and  not  the 
interests  of  any  particular  Society  as  such,  must  be  first  in  our  thoughts. 
Here  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  women  who  know  not  Christ.  What  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  sending  them  the  message  of  salvation  ? This  of 
course  is  the  guiding  principle  of  all  true  missionary  policy.  If  C.E.Z.M.S., 
or  the  female  organisation  in  C.M.S.,  or  the  whole  C.M.S.  itself,  were  a 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  belonging  to 
either  Society,  who  would  not  say,  Let  it  be  swept  away.  It  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  that  a course  of  action  which  would  weaken  a particular  organisa- 
tion is  necessarily  wrong.  But  this  is,  to  borrow  St.  Paul’s  language,  to 
“ speak  as  a fool.”  We  may  be  quito  sure  that  when  God  manifestly  blesses 
an  agency,  that  is  a token  that  He  wants  it,  and  will  assuredly  prosper  it;  and 
few  societies  can  speak  with  more  just  confidence  than  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  of  the 
manifest  blessing  vouchsafed  to  its  labours.  We  are  surely  warranted  in 
believing  that  it  is  fulfilling  the  Lord’s  will,  and  is  needed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  purposes. 

Still,  tliis  consideration  does  not  do  away  with  the  difficulty.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  no  drying  up  of  the  supply  of  C.E.Z.  missionaries  yet. 
On  the  contrary,  its  staff  increases  year  by  year ; and,  what  is  no  less  im- 
portant, the  quality  of  the  candidates  is  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  funds  have  not  failed,  but  have  risen  Bteadily,  not  indeed  so  fast  as  the 
extension  of  the  work  needs — in  this  respect  C.E.Z.M.S.  and  C.M.S.  are 
much  alike — but  sufficiently  to  show  that  God  honours  faith  in  C.E.Z.M.S.  as 
well  as  in  other  societies.  It  is  also  true  that  the  172  ladies  sent  out  by  C.M.S. 
in  the  last  six'  or  seven  years  must  be  regarded  as,  for  the  most  part,  an 
actual  addition  to  the  total  number  of  women  missionaries  in  Heathendom 
— a fact  to  cause  unfeigned  thankfulness  in  every  Christian  heart,  and  for 
which  we  are  sure  our  C.E.Z.  friends  are  unfeignedly  thankful.  No  doubt, 
if  C.M.S.  had  not  been  sending  out  women,  some  of  these  recruits  would 
probably  have  offered  to  C.EZ.M.S.  ; and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
proportion  of  them,  nor  how  far  their  adhesion  would  have  brought  the 
money  to  maintain  them.  Our  own  belief,  based  upon  no  slight  evidence, 
is  that  a good  many  would  never  have  come  forward  at  all ; that  a good 
many  would  have  gone  to  various  undenominational  societies  ; that  China, 
and  possibly  North  and  South  Africa,  might  have  been  gainers,  but  that 
India  would  have  gained  very  little,  and  West  and  East  Africa,  Palestine, 
Persia,  and  Japan  would  have  lost  heavily.  Nevertheless,  after  all,  the 
difficulty  remains. 

It  is,  in  the  main,  a home  difficulty.  Let  us  suppose  a C.E.Z.  organising  or 
local  secretary  applying  to  a clergyman  for  a sermon  or  meeting.  The  reply 
maybe,  “We  support  C.M.S.  already.”  If  C.M.S.  sent  out  no  women,  the 
secretary  could  rejoin,  “ Yes,  but  surely  you  would  support  the  women’s  work 
too,”  which  would  be  an  unanswerable  argument ; but  suppose  the  clergyman 
replying,  “ Yes,  but  C.M.S.  does  do  women’s  work,  so  by  supporting  it  we  are 
supporting  that,  and  we  don’t  want  you  too.”  That  is  the  danger  that  is 
feared.  Moreover,  the  spread  of  the  C.M.S.  Ladies’  Unions  and  Gleaners* 
Union  has  enlisted  thousands  of  Christian  women  in  the  cause  of  C.M.S.; 
otherwise  the  clergyman’s  wife  and  daughters  might  interpose  and  say,  “ Oh, 
but  C.E.Z.  is  our  side  of  the  work;  that  must  be  supported  too.”  The 
raison  cVetre , in  short,  of  the  C.E.Z  M.S.  seems — so  it  is  suggested — to  be 
abolished.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  C.E.Z.M.S.  exist  at  all  ? When  C.M.S. 
is  doing  so  large  a part  of  its  woman’s  work,  why  should  it  not  do  the  whole  1 
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We  have  put  the  difficulty  strongly  ; and  we  well  know  that  it  is  not  an 
imaginary  one.  But  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  the  other  way.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  our  Ladies*  Unions  and  Gleaners’  Union  have  in  some 
places  started  working  parties,  &c.,  for  C.E.Z.M.S.;  in  the  Missionary  Loan 
Exhibitions  which  have  been  held  so  successfully,  C.E.Z.M.S.  has  had  its 
share  ; and  it  has  assuredly  profited  by  the  general  awakening  of  missionary 
interest  among  the  younger  ladies  in  Evangelical  circles  which  our  various 
agencies  have  helped  so  much  to  promote.  We  believe  the  difficulty  will 
he  met,  in  so  far  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  be  met,  not  by  pushing 
the  claims  of  this  or  that  society,  but  by  the  gradual  deepening  and  widening 
of  the  missionary  spirit,  causing  Christian  people  to  rejoice  rather  than  repine 
at  multiplied  opportunities  of  denying  themselves  for  Christ’s  sake. 

Various  proposals,  however,  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  with  a view 
to  removing  the  difficulty  altogether.  Practically,  ail  possible  solutions, 
whether  they  have  actually  been  suggested  or  no,  range  themselves  under  three 
heads.  Either  (1)  C E Z.M.S.  might  be  absorbed  in  C.M.S.,  or  (2)  C.M.S. 
might  leave  all  women’s  work — at  least  the  work  of  single  women — to 
C.E.Z.M.S.,  or  (3)  the  mission-field  might,  so  far  as  women’s  work  is 
concerned,  be  divided  between  them. 

1.  Could  C.E.Z.M.S.  be  absorbed  in  C.M.S.  ? To  this  the  answer  is. 
Certainly  not.  For,  first,  it  is  a Society  of  nearly  fourteen  years’  standing, 
having  its  own  attached  circle  of  members  and  friends,  and  its  own  loyal 
and  devoted  band  of  missionaries,  who  have  no  wish  to  be  so  absorbed. 
Secondly,  it  raises  over  30,000/.  a year,  chiefly  from  members  and  friends  of 
C.M.S.  Would  a person  now  subscribing  a guinea  to  each  society  subscribe 
the  two  guineas  to  the  one  if  the  other  ceased  to  exist  separately  ? Some 
few  might;  but  the  majority  certainly  not.  Why  then  sacrifice  many 
thousands  a year  ? It  is  quite  true  that  if  people  were  generally  logical,  and 
had  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  things,  they  would  subscribe,  not  to 
Societies,  but  to  Missions  : i.e.  if  one  Society  carried  on  several  Missions, 
they  would  give  their  normal  annual  contributions  to  each , and  C.M.S. 
would  receive  one  subscription  for  Africa,  another  for  India,  another  for 
China,  and  so  on, — or  else,  one  each  for  different  branches  of  work,  of  which 
woman’s  work  would  be  one.  People  do  this  in  effect  in  the  case  of  Home 
Missions.  The  fact  that  they  subscribe  for  additional  clergy  and  lay  agents 
through  the  C.P.A.S.  does  not  prevent  their  also  subscribing  to  various 
schools,  institutions,  and  other  branches  of  Home  Mission  work.  But  in  the 
case  of  Foreign  Missions,  they  make  their  subscription  to  C.M.S.  cover  all, 
or  nearly  all,  just  because  all  happen  to  be  administered  by  one  society,  instead 
of  being  under  separate  organisations  as  at  home ; and  hence  it  is  that  most 
people  give  in  the  aggregate  to  Home  Missions  ten  times  what  they  give  to 
Foreign  Missions.  From  a financial  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  would  be 
a mistake  to  amalgamate  the  two  or  three  foreign  societies  to  which  they  do 
subscribe. 

2.  Could  C.M.S.  hand  over  its  present  staff  of  ladies  to  C.E.Z.M  S.,  and 
send  out  no  more?  Again  we  say,  Certainly  not.  For,  first,  if  C.RZ.M.S. 
has  sent  them  out  for  fourteen  years,  C.M.S.  has  sent  them  out,  albeit  few  in 
number  until  lately,  for  seventy -four  years.  Secondly,  C.M.S.  also  has  its 
bond  of  loyal  and  devoted  women  who  have  no  wish  to  be  transferred. 
But  this  solution  might  be  taken  in  a modified  form.  C.E. Z.M.S.  might, 
while  maintaining  its  separate  existence,  act  as  virtually  the  Female  Branch 
of  C.M.S.,  taking  off  its  hands  the  actual  work  of  selecting,  training,  and 
sending  out  women,  and  corresponding  with  them  in  the  field,  but  submitting 
its  plans  for  approval  to  C.M.S.  In  this  direction  more  than  one  practical 
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scheme  has  been  submitted  for  consideration,  but  none  have  proved  accep- 
table. There  are  many  practical  difficulties  on  both  sides  which  no  ingenuity 
has  hitherto  succeeded  in  solving.  And  in  point  of  fact  there  is  really  no 
common  ground  for  negotiation,  so  long  as  the  assumption  prevails  in  some 
quarters  that  C.M.S.,  after  employing  at  all  events  some  lady  missionaries  for 
three-quarters  of  a century,  ought — alone  among  all  the  great  societies — to 
have  none  on  its  own  staff  at  all. 

3.  Could  the  mission-field,  so  far  as  women’s  work  is  concerned,  be  divided 
between  the  two  Societies!  At  first  sight  one  is  disposed  to  say  Yes.  Yet 
here,  too,  such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  at  all  easy.  In  the  first  place, 
any  such  division  would  only  partly  remove  the  great  home  difficulty.  For 
that  difficulty,  as  urged  by  some  zealous  C.E.Z.  friends,  arises,  not  from 
C.M.S.  sending  ladies  to  a particular  field,  but  from  its  sending  ladies  at  all. 
In  the  second  place,  leaving  the  question  of  China  and  Ceylon  for  the 
moment,  it  is  obvious  that  any  possible  division  must  leave  India  to 
C.E.Z. M.S.  But  would  this  really  provide  for  India!  Wo  believe  there 
is  no  definite  agreement  between  C.EZ.M.S.  and  I.F.N.S.,  excluding  cither 
Society  from  the  great  territories  in  which  the  other  chiefly  labours ; but 
still,  as  a matter  of  fact,  C.E.Z. M.S.  does  not  send  missionaries  to  two 
large  and  important  sections  of  India,  viz.  the  Bombay  Presidency  (except 
Sindh)  and  the  North-West  Provinces  (except  Meerut),  those  sections  being 
regarded  as  primarily  I.F.N.S.  fields.  The  I.F.N.S.  is  doing  splendid  work 
in  the  N.W.P..  but  its  occupation  of  that  vast  territory  is  only  partial,  and 
still  less  that  of  the  Bombay  fields.  Failing  either  C.E.Z.M.S.  or  I.F.N.S., 
what  ought  to  be  done!  If  this  solution  No  3 were  adopted,  C.M.S.  would 
not  only  limit,  as  at  present,  its  sending  of  ladies  to  India  to  special  cases, 
but  would  be  excluded  altogether.  To  this  there  might  be  no  objection  if 
India  did  not  suffer  by  it ; but  if  its  interests  were  likely  to  suffer,  would 
not  that  seriously  affect  the  expediency  of  the  solution  ! 

Indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  overwhelming  claims  of  India  upon  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  upon  the  appalling  needs  of  India’s  women, — when  we  think 
of  the  varied  nationalities,  the  crowded  cities,  the  innumerable  villages  of 
India,  of  its  well-nigh  universal  open  doors,  and  of  its  consequent  countless 
opportunities  for  the  ministrations  of  English  women  of  all  classes, — we  feel 
that  such  a field  calls  loudly  for  extension  on  the  part  of  every  organisation 
labouring  there,  and  not  for  the  withdrawal  of  any  of  them.  Every 
secondary  consideration  must  surely  give  way  to  the  one  overpowering 
obligation  to  send  to  the  women  of  India  every  available  woman  of  England 
who  will  go  in  any  connexion  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  the  direction  of  a division  of  territory  may  be 
found  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  felt  by  C.E.Z.M.S.  But  none  has  been 
found  yet ; and  the  two  Societies  meanwhile  continue  to  work  on  side  by 
side,  in  perfect  friendliness,  although  independently. 

Yet  not  quite  independently.  In  order  to  avoid  different  standards  of 
qualification  for  service  prevailing  in  the  two  bodies  respectively,  it  was 
arranged  some  years  ago  that  the  same  Ladies’  Candidates  Committee  should 
serve  for  both,  being  annually  appointed  by  them  jointly.  Moreover,  Mrs. 
Sandys,  the  experienced  Hon.  Secretary  for  Candidates  of  C.E.Z.M.S.,  most 
kindly  undertook  for  a time  to  be  Hon.  Sec.  for  C.M.S.  also,*  thus  securing 
all  possible  uniformity  of  practice  ; and  when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
the  immense  growth  of  the  work  obliged  her  to  relinquish  the  C.M.S. 
section  of  it,  the  practice  had  become  so  fixed  that  there  was  no  farther  risk 


# Mrs  W.  Gray  was  the  first  C.M.S.  Secretary.  Mrs.  Sandys  succeeded  her. 
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of  diversity.  Further,  as  C KZ.M.S  has  always  expected  candidates  to  find 
the  money  for  their  training  at  “ The  Willows,”  it  was  arranged  that  C.M.S. 
should  adopt  the  same  plan  ; and  although  some  candidates  have  been 
privately  provided  for — as  is  the  case  in  C.E.Z.M.S.  also — the  General  Funds 
have  not  been  drawn  upon  for  “ The  Willows  ” except  in  (we  think)  two 
cases,  daughters  of  missionaries  of  the  Society.  In  all  respects  the  most 
complete  harmony  and  mutual  co  operation  have  prevailed  between  the  two 
Societies. 

One  development  in  woman’s  work  has  been  adopted  byC.M.S.,  which  can- 
not bo  omitted  in  a review  of  the  whole  position.  This  is  the  employment  of 
English  women  of  humbler  social  position  and  with  fewer  educational  advan- 
tages. No  woman,  or  man  either,  should  be  sent  to  the  mission-field  without 
a thorough  testing  as  to  spiritual  character,  moral  backbone,  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  Christian  truth,  and  such  capacity  as  gives 
promise  of  ability  to  learn  a foreign  language.  But  these  requirements  are 
not  found  to  be  fulfilled  only  in  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  of  society. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  a great  missionary  awakening  in  Y.  W.C.A.  circles ; 
offers  of  service  from  Y. W.C.A.  members  are  numerous  ; and  although  many 
such  offers  have  to  be  declined,  not  a few  of  the  candidates  of  this  class  prove 
to  be  in  no  way  behind  those  who  have  enjoyed  greater  advantages  in  the 
qualifications  just  indicated.  Not  that  they  are  ready  to  go  out  without 
training ; but  the  training  is  supplied.  And  as  they  would  bo  unable  to  pay 
the  fees  at  “The  Willows/’  and  (as  before  mentioned)  C.M.S.  does  not  itself 
pay  those  fees,  another  Training  Home,  at  Highbury,  has  been  opened  for  the 
reception  of  candidates  for  whose  training  the  Society  must  find  the  funds. 
This  Highbury  Training  Home  has  already  sent  forth  several  missionaries  to 
Africa,  Ceylon,  and  China. 

There  is  indeed  scope  in  the  mission-field  for  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  quali- 
fications in  women,  just  as  is  the  case  with  men.  At  present  women  are 
employed  in  five  different  branches  of  work  : (1)  Zenana  visiting,  among  the 
higher  classes  in  India ; (2)  Visitation  of  humbler  homes,  in  both  towns  and 
villages — in  the  villages  by  systematic  itineration  ; (3)  Schools  for  women 
and  girls ; (4)  Women’s  Medical  Missions ; (5)  Training  of  Native  female 
agents.  In  the  second  of  these  branches,  at  least,  there  is  room  for  Christian 
sisters  of  all  social  grades,  in  every  great  mission-field. 

We  trust  that  this  article  may  prove  useful  in  making  the  whole  subject  of 
the  connexion  of  C.M.S.  with  women’s  work  clearer  to  many  of  our  friends 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  to  awaken  in  all  their  minds  a spirit  of  true  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  the  series  of  providential  loadings  by  which  He  has 
extended  this  branch  of  its  operations.  But  we  have  another  purpose  in 
presenting  this  long  but  very  imperfect  review  of  the  work.  We  address 
ourselves  to  the  cleigymen  and  laymen  and  ladies  who  support  C.M.S. 
throughout  the  country,  and  we  ask  them  to  assist  its  Missions  by  regular 
and  definite  support  of  one  or  more  of  the  Women’s  Societies  we  have  men- 
tioned. To  individual  friends  we  should  say,  Subscribe  to  all  three,  F.E.S., 
I.F.N.S.,  and  C.E.Z.M.S.  But  we  can  scarcely  expect  parochial  associations 
of  all  three  to  be  formed.  And  although  the  work  of  all  of  them  is  valuable, 
and  we  wish  to  avoid  invidious  distinctions,  the  fact  is  obvious  that  C.E.Z.M.S. 
has  by  far  the  largest  area  of  work,  maintains  the  largest  number  of  Missions, 
and  is  most  closely  identified  with  C.M.S.  Every  C.M.S.  parish  should  cer- 
tainly have  also  its  branch  of  C.E.Z.  (or  of  one  of  the  other  two  societies)  ; 
every  contributor  to  the  one  should  also  contribute  to  the  other ; every 
reader  of  the  Intelligencer  and  Gleaner  should  read  also  India's  Women , or 
The  Zenana?  or  some  other  similar  periodical;  every  Gleaner,  or  Gleaners’ 
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Union  Branch,  should  include  C.E.Z.M.S, — and  the  others  also — in  his,  or 
her,  or  its,  studies  and  sympathies  and  prayers.  We  ask  all  our  readers  to 
remember  that  if  these  women’s  societies,  C.E.Z.MS.  especially,  are  crippled, 
that  means  the  crippling  of  a large  part  of  the  best  C M.S.  work  in  India. 

In  any  case,  by  whatever  agency,  let  Phebe — and  Dorcas  too,  and  Persis, 
and  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa — be  multiplied  all  over  the  mission- field.  And 
may  not  Phebe,  in  particular,  not  only  be  represented  by  the  individual 
female  missionary,  but  also  stand  herself  as  a historic  type  of  the  sister 
Woman’s  Society  1 Let  C.E  Z.M.S.  (or  I.F.N.S.,  or  F.E.S.,  as  the  case  may 
be)  be  regarded  as  our  Phebe  ; and  then  we  send  our  affectionate  message 
to  our  constituency  everywhere,  and  say,  “We  commend  unto  you  Phebe 
our  sister,  which  is  a servant  (deaconess,  or  ministering  handmaid)  of  the  great 
Mission  enterprise  ; that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord  as  becometh  saints,  and 
that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you  : for  she  hath 
been  a succourcr  of  many,  and  of  ourselves  also.”  E S. 


A YEAR’S  WORK  IN’  KYAGWE.  UGANDA. 


Extracts  from  the  Rev.  C 

YAGWE  (Ziba),  Feb.  26 th, 
1893. — Crabtree  and  I arrived 
here  with  the  Bishop  on 
Wednesday,  15th,  having  left 
the  capital  Monday,  February  13th. 
We  came  very  slowly,  owing  to  being 
detained  at  the  Lake,  the  canoes  not 
being  ready.  Also  several  of  the  boys 
had  very  bad  feet  with  the  “jiggers 
I had  brought  the  donkey  for  one  of 
them,  but  it  ran  away  at  the  Lake  and 
the  poor  chap  had  to  walk  on,  and 
only  got  here  on  Thursday  morning. 
The  cows,  too,  had  a hard  time  of  it, 
as  we  did  nearly  the  whole  journey  on 
the  third  day,  having  been  so  dread- 
fully detained,  and  it  being  necessary 
for  the  Bishop  to  be  back  by  the 
Saturday,  and  of  course  he  wished  to 
see  something  of  the  place.  We  got 
in  about  2 p.m.,  and  after  being  given 
food  by  our  chief,  went  on  to  our 
quarters,  a large  house  belonging  to 
one  of  the  under-chiefs  here.  Before 
the  war  all  this  part  of  the  country 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
they  had  a Mission  quite  close  by, 
fifteen  minutes’  walk  from  here.  The 
chief’s  name  is  Timoteo  Nkangi,  a 
great  friend  of  Gordon’s,  with  whom 
he  used  to  do  his  translations.  His 
office  is  Katenda,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
four  principal  landed  chiefs  under  the 
Sekibolo,  our  old  friend  Nicodemo 
Sebwato,  late  Pokino,  and  Walker’s 
host  in  Budu.  The  day  after  we  came 
we  went  out  in  the  morning  with 
Timoteo  to  select  a site  for  building 
on.  The  site  which  had  been  thought 
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of  we  decided  was  too  far  off,  but  we 
got  an  excellent  spot,  high  up  and  close 
to  the  chief’s  enclosure.  The  chief  is 
one  side  of  the  hill  and  we  the  other, 
close  to  the  main  road  which  goes 
between  the  capital  and  Busoga. 

We  have  had  about  200  people  to-day 
for  service,  and  afterwards  had  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  at  which  there  were  five 
of  us.  Two  of  my  boys  who  were  con- 
firmed the  other  day  came  for  the  first 
time. 

2 8th. — The  neighbouring  chiefs  are 
going  to  bridge  the  marshes  between 
here  and  the  other  places  so  that  we 
can  easily  visit  them.  What  we  hope 
to  do  is  to  go  on  Sunday  afternoons  to 
various  chiefs  and  hold  services,  each 
of  us  going  to  a different  place.  When 
I say  “ each  of  us,”  I mean  when  Yona- 
tani  comes — we  shall  then  be  three. 

March  1st. — The  jiggers  have  reached 
here  and  several  people  have  bad  feet 
with  them.  I am  afraid  they  will  soon 
be  general  throughout  B Uganda.  There 
is  another  insect  in  this  part,  called 
“embwa”  or  “dog,”  which  flies,  and 
somewhat  resembles  a fly  in  appear- 
ance ; it  bites,  and  the  bite  often  be- 
comes a sore  and  causes  great  irrita- 
tion. I expect  as  cultivation,  which  is 
very  backward  here,  advances,  such 
pests  will  disappear.  Most  of  the 
country  is  long  grass  with  a sprinkling 
of  gardens  here  and  there.  Food  is 
not  very  plentiful,  although  of  course 
we  get  plenty  brought  to  us — in  fact  we 
cannot  eat  it  all. 

7th. — Last  Sunday  I went  out  in 
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the  afternoon  to  a small  neighbouring 
ehief  to  hold  a service  at  his  place. 
We  had  twenty-three  people  present. 
The  place  is  about  an  hoar  off  from 
here.  He  talks  of  building  a small 
church  so  that  all  his  people  can  meet 
regularly  each  week.  One  of  us  will 
go  over  as  often  as  possible.  We  wish 
to  do  the  same  with  other  neighbouring 
chiefs. 

April  15 th. — Some  of  the  new  books 
came  last  night,  with  letters  from  the 
Bishop  andRoscoe.  Some  more  country 
has  been  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Thomas,  the  Kayuma,  whose  country 
has  just  been  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  is  to  have  a chieftainship 
here  in  Kyagwe.  This  will  be  nice. 
We  have  service  now  in  my  unfinished 
house,  and  it  is  very  pleasant,  a great 
improvement  on  the  stuffy  little  room 
we  were  in  before,  where  nearly  all  the 
congregation  had  to  sit  outside  in  the 
open-air.  I hope  to  preach  to-morrow 
on  the  Good  Shepherd.  Timoteo  al- 
ways preaches  in  the  afternoon. 

July  12 th. — Although  nearly  every 
one  is  away  just  now,  yet  we  still  keep 
up  our  classes.  We  now  have  twenty- 
seven  names  for  baptism  and  about 
the  same  number  for  preparation  for 
coming  to  the  Lord’s  Table.  Besides 
these  we  have  a few  independent 
readers.  For  the  last  few  days  we 
have  had  fresh  names  every  day.  Crab- 
tree is  now  taking  the  baptism  class ; 
he  also  takes  his  turn  in  preaching. 
We  have  now  had  three  Sundays  in 
our  little  church,  and  it  is  much  more 
comfortable  than  it  was  in  the  dining- 
room of  my  unfinished  house,  where 
we  have  been  holding  the  services.  We 
get  about  100  in  the  morning  and  forty 
m the  afternoon. 

\Qth. — I have  not  gone  out  this 
afternoon,  feeling  tired  after  the  morn- 
ing’s work — happily  tired,  for  I do  not 
know  when  I was  given  such  freedom 
of  speech,  even  in  England,  as  1 had 
this  morning.  Also,  not  being  quite 
well,  I thought  it  better  to  rest  at 
home;  thus  Crabtree  has  gone  out 
alone.  He  now  takes  his  turn  in 
preaching ; he  only  wants  practice,  as 
being  of  a scholarly  mind  he  soon 
mastered  all  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  can  write  it  better  than  he 
can  speak.  This  week  we  are  purposing 
each  day  to  visit  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gardens  and  hold  a service,  each 
time  walking  out  about  an  hour,  leav- 
ing here  abont  3 p.m.  and  getting  back 


in  time  for  6 p.m.  dinner.  We  hope 
thus  to  get  at  all  the  people  who  do  not 
come  to  us. 

17th . — I went  to  the  church  this 
morning  and  had  about  thirteen 
people,  and  hope  that  in  time  more 
will  come  ; but  the  morning  dew  spoils 
the  bark  clothes,  and  so  you  can  hardly 
expect  people  from  any  distance  to 
come. 

18£/i.. — We  had  a very  happy  ser- 
vice yesterday  at  Sabadu’s ; I should 
think  we  had  thirty  people.  I think 
we  had  twelve  people  this  morning 
in  the  church.  Work  is  done  very 
slowly  and  I am  still  not  into  my  new 
house,  and  do  not  know  when  I shall 
be,  for  scarcely  any  one  comes  to  work 
regularly. 

This  afternoon  (d.v.)  we  go  out  to 
Nansambn’s  for  our  service ; this  is 
about  an  hour  off,  on  the  Mengo  road. 
We  have  selected  five  places  for  five 
days,  as  we  do  not  go  out  on  Saturdays, 
that  being  our  resting  day.  I have  two 
classes  every  day,  the  afternoon  service, 
and  take  my  turn  in  the  church  in  the 
mornings.  We  shall  take  week  and 
week  about,  and  when  the  catechist 
comes  back  he  will  take  his  week.  I 
thus  have  from  10  to  1.30  free,  in 
which  time  I read,  write,  and  superin- 
tend work  which  is  being  done  on  the 
station. 

21  st. — This  has  been  a very  happy 
week,  moving  about  among  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs’  places  each  afternoon, 
and  so  getting  to  know  the  people. 
True,  we  only  get  little  companies  of 
about  twenty  or  thirty  (to-day  thirty- 
one),  but  if  we  reach  so  many  what 
good  may  be  done ! 

Another  happy  thing  started  this 
week  is  the  early  morning  exposition  in 
church,  which  Crabtree  and  I will  take 
week  and  week  about,  his  week  begin- 
ning on  Monday.  We  read  about  ten 
verses  of  St.  Matthew  and  expound, 
then  have  Creed  and  Collects  with 
extempore  prayer ; between  exposi- 
tion and  prayer  we  have  a hymn — in 
all  about  thirty  minutes,  and  1 get 
back  to  my  class  at  nine;  this  lasts 
till  ten. 

2bth. — Along  with  this  journal  I 
send  a rough  map  made  by  the  aid  of 
Mackay’s  prismatic  compass,  which 
Roscoe  brought  across  from  Usambira 
I am  quite  a novice  in  the  art  of  map- 
making, and  I expect  this  map  has 
many  mistakes,  bat  it  does  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  distances  and 
A a 
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population  of  this  district.  The  country 
of  Kyagwe  is,  ronghly  speaking,  fifty  - 
five  miles  long  by  forty-five  (?)  broad. 
This  estimate  is  made  from  the  number 
of  hours  it  takes  to  walk  from  Mengo 
to  the  Nile. 

At  present  we  have  only  touched  a 
few  of  the  people  in  the  more  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Last  Monday 
week  we  went  to  a large  garden  belong- 
ing to  Sabadu,  one  of  Timoteo’s  under- 
chiefs. (N.B. — Nearly  every  big  chief 
has  a Sabadn.)  It  is  rather  over  half 
an  hour’s  walk  from  here,  and  we  left 
about  3 p.m. 

We  waited  awhile  while  Jem u si  and 
Kibatd  went  round  to  try  and  collect 
some  more  people,  and  finally  got  about 
twenty- five.  They  found  a great 
number  of  people,  some  drinking,  some 
cooking,  some  crippled  by  the  jiggers, 
and  some  who  would  not  believe  that 
the  Muzungu  (white  man)  had  come  to 
their  garden,  and  so  would  not  come  to 
see  him.  One  man  who  did  not  come 
said,  “We  never  saw  the  ‘Bafranza’ 
(French  priests)  when  they  were  settled 
here ; they  never  walked  about.”  We 
do  not  have  set  forms  of  service  on 
these  occasions,  but  just  a straight  talk, 
based  on  one  of  the  hymns  perhaps,  or 
else  on  a passage  of  Scripture,  and 
then  prayer.  I can  generally  gauge 
our  audience  by  noticing  how  many 
have  the  little  skin,  calico,  or  bark- 
cloth  bags,  which  shows  me  that  they 
have  a book  and  either  read  or  are 
learning.  This  day  at  Sabadu’s  I do 
not  think  that  there  were  more  than 
two  or  three  book -bags  to  be  seen ; and 
last  week,  Crabtree,  who  went,  scarcely 
saw  any  one,  and  when  he  asked  for  the 
names  of  those  who  read,  only  got 
about  six  or  seven.  This  is  out  of  an 
immense  garden  with  certainly  about 
thirty  or  forty  houses  on  it.  The  next 
day  we  went  to  Yohana  Gabili’s, 
Nansambn,  whose  place  is  called  Bulaji, 
afcd  is  jnst  one  hour  to  our  west  on  the 
Mengo  road.  He  is  second  in  order 
under  Nafumbambi,  one  of  the  four 
principal  chiefs  under  the  Sekibobo, 
lord  of  the  Province  of  Kvagwe 
(Timoteo’s  Katenda,  is  another  of  these 
four).  I expected  to  see  more  people 
at  this  place,  and  we  were  rather  dis- 
appointed not  to  do  so.  We  had  about 
thirty,  but  they  were  nearly  all  readers, 
and,  in  fact,  the  majority  are  in  Crab- 
tree’s baptism  class. 

On  Wednesday  we  went  to  Naki- 
rindisa’s,  the  principal  chief  under 


Timoteo ; his  place  is  about  one  hour 
also,  but  on  the  east  side,  and  com- 
mands a very  extensive  view  of  the 
country  to  this  side — in  fact,  the  Natives 
say  you  can  see  Mengo  on  a fine  day, 
or  rather  Namirembe,  tne  hill  on  which 
the  church  is  built.  Nakirindisa’a 
name  is  Elisa  (Elisha)  Mamuli,  and  of 
course  he,  as  nearly  all  the  chiefs  round 
here,  is  off  on  this  expedition  against 
the  Mohammedans  ; but  I found  his 
good  wife  Luzi  (Ruth)  with  about 
twenty-seven  people  waiting  for  us,  and 
we  had  a nice  little  service. 

On  Thursday  we  went  in  a south- 
west direction  to  Mulwanyi’s  place — 
his  name  is  Semu  (Shem)  Kiwannka, 
but  he  is  also  away.  We  calculate 
it  to  be  two  miles  to  his  place,  and 
the  map  is  based  on  this  calculation : 
from  his  place  and  Nansambu’s  come 
most  of  our  catechumens.  We  got 
about  twenty-seven  here  again,  and 
after  service,  as  it  was  still  early,  we 
took  a walk  ronnd  his  gardens.  • 

On  Friday  we  went  again  in  an  east- 
erly direction  to  Mworogoma’s,  which  is 
an  hour  off,  on  the  Busoga  road.  We 
expected  to  get  very  few  here,  as  I had 
seen  very  few  at  our  services  from  his 
place.  The  chief  is  a catechumen  and 
was  reading  with  me  before  I went  up 
to  Mengo  in  May,  but  I did  not  baptize 
him  as  all  his  ideas  seemed  very  snady 
—still  I think  he  wants  to  know.  His 
name  is  Buledi.  When  we  got  to  his 
“ embuga  ” (enclosure  of  a chief  so 
called,  the  capital  of  king  being  called 
“ Kibuga  ; ” but  in  another  sense  every 
man’s  bed  is  his  embuga)  we  found  the 
place  all  shut  up,  and  it  was  evident 
that  since  he  haa  gone  off  to  this  war 
the  fence  gate  had  not  been  opened,  for 
under  it  the  earth  had  collected  and  it 
was  fast  barred  inside,  a good  type  of 
the  heart  shut  against  Christ.  We  saw 
two  men  in  the  distance  and  called 
them  to  ask  where  the  musigwe , or 
caretaker,  lived,  and  presently  saw  him 
coming.  He  told  us  they  thought  we 
were  coming  at  three  instead  of  four 
o’clock,  and  that  the  people  who  had 
collected  had  gone  away.  So  I deter- 
mined that  while  they  were  assembling 
again  to  go  on  a little  through  the 
gardens,  asking  the  people  to  come,  and 
the  final  result  was  that  where  we  ex- 
pected to  get  very  few  we  had  thirty- 
one,  more  than  we  had  had  at  any 
other  place. 

Saturday  was  a rest-day.  The  effect 
of  this  week’s  visiting  was  seen  on. 
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Sunday,  for  the  church  was  crowded 
morning  and  afternoon,  people  crowd- 
ing behind  the  table  and  a lot  being 
unable  to  get  in.  We  had  never  before 
had  the  place  more  than  barely  fall. 
In  the  morning  there  may  have  been 
200  people. 

Last  Mondavi  started  early,  about 
6.45,  for  Sila  Kibuka’s  place  on  the 
Lake  ; his  chieftainship  name  is  Nk&kya, 
and  he,  with  three  under-chiefs,  has 
about  15,000  people  I should  think. 

After  food  we  had  a service,  twenty 
people  being  present.  I took  down  the 
names  of  about  thirty  who  are  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  five  or  six  who  can 
read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 


place  is  about  ten  miles  off ; my  boys 
Aroni  and  Lisasi  came  with  me,  besides 
Jemusi  and  two  other  Christian  boys, 
and  a man  to  carry  me  over  a marsh  on 
the  road,  which,  being  off  the  main 
road,  is  not  bridged.  We  took  three 
hours  and  a quarter  in  reaching  our 
destination.  It  had  been  a very  plea- 
sant walk,  except  for  the  long  grass 
when  we  left  the  main  road,  wnicn  we* 
did  after  passing  Mukakanya’s  place,, 
two  hoars1  from  here.  Only  the  main 
roads  are  as  a rale  cultivated,  and  this 
one  was  particularly  bad;  the  long 
grass  being  about  ten  feet  high  and 
very  thick. 

There  is  an  immense  open  space  in 
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On  the  way  home  I had  hoped  to 
stay  and  hold  a service  at  a place  called 
Nampanyi,  belonging  to  Misaka,  but 
when  I got  there  I was  thoroughly  done 
up  and  lay  down  for  a sleep.  I was  very 
encouraged  by  what  I saw  at  this  place. 
Misaka  has  only  been  there  about  two 
months,  and  before  he  came  scarcely 
any  one  could  read  at  all.  Now,  I saw 
some  200  or  300  gathered  together, 
one  batch  learning  letters,  another  the 
commandments,  and  others  the  Gospel, 
and  I was  particularly  sorry  not  to  be 
well  enougn  to  speak  to  them. 

August  lsf.— -Yesterday  I started 
from  here  at  6.15  for  Serati’s,  whose 

A 


front  of  the  fence,  which  was  only 
partly  built.  In  the  reception-house, 
or  Icigangi , in  the  first  courtyard  we 


found  about  eighty 
some  reading  the  G 


people  waiting. 
Gospel,  others  the 
“ Muteka,”  or  commandments,  and 
others  learning  syllables,  and  I was 
very  pleased  to  see  a large  percentage 
of  women,  rather  an  unusual  thing. 
I was  given  a small  (very)  native  stool 
to  sit  on,  and  soon  I had  the  service. 
We  sang,  and  I expounded  two  hymns : 
“ I lay  my  sins  on  Jesus,  and 
“ Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.” 
At  first  I thought  I should  get  fever, 
for  I was  soaked  with  the  heavy  dew 
a 2 
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through  passing  all  the  tall  grass,  but 
after  the  service  I took  a five-grain 
tabloid  of  quinine,  had  a fire  made, 
and  was  soon  all  right,  and  made  a good 
meal  when  the  food  came,  plantains, 
greens,  and  a rather  liquid  mess  in  an 
earthenware  pot,  which  was  horrid  ; 
however,  I had  brought  a small  tin  of 
potted  meat,  which  carried  down  several 
handfuls  of  mashed  plantains.  I do 
not  know  any  English  vegetable  which 
I like  better  than  the  mashed  plantain. 
They  brought  also  a gourd  of  m«- 
bin,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ripe 
bananas,  and  a quantity  of  sugar-cane. 
Shortly  after  dinner  some  people  came 
in  a very  excited  state,  saying  the 
nzige  (locust)  had  come  — and  so 
they  had  in  millions,  and  soon  the 
whole  sky  was  black  with  them  and  the 
ground  covered.  My  dog  had  a fine 
time  and  soon  a full  stomach  ! It  was 
a sight.  People  said  they  did  not  re- 
member seeing  such  numbers  of  locusts 
since  Suma’s  time  (father  of  Mtesa). 
They  eat  all  before  them,  although  they 
prefer  the  grass  and  potato-leaves  to 
the  plantain,  and  seldom  seem  to  eat 
the  latter.  When  we  went  back  home 
it  was  like  walking  through  a swarm 
of  bees — for  a full  hour  we  trampled 
on  dozens  at  each  step.  The  long 
grass  we  had  passed  throagh  in  the 
morning  was  in  shreds,  and  looked  as 
if  it.  had  been  burned.  I wrote  down 
the  names  of  about  140  readers. 

8th. — The  chiefs  have  nearly  all  come 
back  from  the  war.  All  the  smaller 
chiefs  of  this  part  are  back  now.  On 
Saturday,  Samwili  Kibungo  came  in  to 
his  place  with  bad  fever,  and  on  Sun- 
day evening  Nakirindisa  arrived.  He 
told  us  of  the  war  and  the  famine  they 
had  had  in  Bunyoro : as  he  expressed 
it,  “ My  dogs  eat  better  food.”  Many 
died  or  are  missing,  amongst  them 
Timoteo’s  Sebawali,  in  whose  house 
we  lived  for  about  two  months  when 
we  first  came. 

Yesterday  I went  to  Kibevu’s,  about 
two  and  a quarter  hours*  off,  in  a 
southerly  direction.  The  part  where 
his  chieftainship  lies  is  called  Bukunja. 
We  got  off  at  6.30.  I went  with  my 
boys  Lisasi  and  Yakoto,  and  with 
Kibati,  a man  who  lives  in  our  garden. 
It  was  a very  bad  road,  not  having  been 
cultivated  for  a long  time ; the  dew  was 
very  heavy  and  I got  soaked  through. 
There  were  two  small  pieces  of  wateT 
to  cross,  one  by  a pole  put  across,  and 
over  the  other  Kibati  carried  me. 


When  I got  to  Kibevu’s  I told  him  that 

1 must  change  my  things,  so  I retired 
behind  the  house  and  took  off  trousers, 
boots,  and  socks,  and  girded  myself 
with  a shawl  I always  carry  with  me 
on  such  occasions,  and  attired  thus  I 
sat  by  the  fire  waiting  for  my  things 
to  dry.  Seated  thus  I was  entertained 
by  the  people  coming  to  congratulate 
the  chief  on  getting  back,  and  presently 
books  were  brought  out  and  the  Parable 
of  the  Sower  was  read.  I sat  silent, 
knowing  that  I could  not  explain  it 
half  so  well.  Kibati  seems  to  have  a 
real  talent  for  exposition  and  a good 
knowledge  of  the  Gospels.  He  seems  a 
thoroughly  converted  man,  and  I hope 
soon  to  baptize  him.  Food  came  about 

2 p.m.  Kibevu  had  killed  and  cooked 
a goat  for  us  and  a great  abundance 
of  other  food.  He  promised  to  have 
men  ready  to  take  over  my  things 
whenever  I want  to  go  and  visit  him,  as 
I hope  to  do  shortly  for  about  ten  days. 
He  is  going  to  build  here  so  as  to  be 
able  to  have  a place  to  stay  in  from 
time  to  time,  and  on  Sundays  he  will 
thus  be  able  to  get  food  between  the 
services,  and  any  of  his  people  who 
want  to  come  to  read  can  sleep  here. 
He  will  also  cultivate  in  the  road  which 
goes  to  his  place.  I had  some  prayer 
before  1 left,  and  got  back  here  about 
6.30. 

Biukwi , Aug . 2 6th. — Last  Sunday  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  the 
second  lot  of  people  since  our  arrival 
here.  These  were  three  women  and 
nine  men ; they  had  been  taught  by 
Crabtree  for  about  two  months  and 
been  examined  by  me.  Some  of  them 
I was  particularly  pleased  with,  and 
all,  I feel  sure,  know  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. One  of  them,  Kibati  by  name, 
soon  after  we  arrived  came  and  cleared 
a piece  of  land  close  by  us  and  built 
himself  a small  house,  and  has  culti- 
vated some  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  He  is 
an  under-chief  of  a neighbour  of  ours, 
by  title  Mukolowoza,  who  lives  about 
two  hours’  from  us,  and  whom  I went 
to  see  the  other  day.  He  has  constantly 
refused  much  larger  positions,  as  he 
wishes  to  give  his  time  to  reading  and 
teaching,  and  only  wants  a small  place 
sufficient  to  give  him  a respectable 
maintenance.  He  has  a great  talent 
for  teaching,  and  is  a most  intelligent 
man,  and  has  been  very  useful,  not  only 
in  voluntarily  superintending  much  of 
the  building  on  tne  station,  but  also  in 
going  with  us  on  our  preaching  expe- 
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d’.tions.  He  was  baptized  Balanaba 
(Barnabas). 

Before  I left,  yesterday,  I arranged 
with  Timoteo  to  help  Crabtree  in  pre- 
paring the  baptism  candidates.  He 
will  teach  them  the  short  Catechism 
compiled  a little  while  since  for  the 
purpose,  and  based  on  one  issued  by  the 
Christian  Vernacular  Society,  and  also 
read  a Gospel  with  them.  They  will 
then  read  a second  Gospel  with  Crab- 
tree, and  be  taught  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, aDd  then  they  will  come  to  be 
examined  by  me ; after  which  those 
who  seem  to  be  converted  and  fit  for 
baptism  will  have  two  or  three  addresses 
by  me  on  the  new  birth,  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  work  in  the  soul,  and  Christian 
responsibility,  and  we  also  shall  go 
through  the  Baptismal  Service. 

Last  Sunday  we  collected  together 
the  Church  members,  who  number  about 
thirty,  and  they  submitted  to  us  several 
names  from  the  communicants  to  be  ap- 
pointed elders,  from  whom  we  selected 
four  men  and  one  woman.  These  will 
all,  I hope,  help  in  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  baptism,  as  well  as  teach 
in  the  gardens. 

30th.— Sunday  we  had  two  services, 
with  about  100  people  each  time. 

Yesterday  I went  to  Hondo’s,  where 
I met  Lieutenant  Arthur  and  the 
Sekibobo  on  their  way  to  Busoga, 
where  they  are  going  to  settle  various 
matters  connected,  1 believe,  with  tri- 
bute and  a number  of  Mohammedans 
who  have  gone  there  and  are  a source 
of  anxiety.  The  Sekibobo  has  now, 
1 am  glad  to  say,  formally  taken 
possession  of  his  new  place  close  to 
Ziba,  and  when  this  Busoga  business 
is  over  we  shall  have  him  close  by  us. 

JBulakati,  Bulondoganyi^Scpt.  2nd. — 
We  got  here  at  noon  to-day,  after  five 
hours*  quick  walking.  Yesterday  we 
left  Seruti’s  at  Biukwi  at  7.30  a.m, 
owing  to  porters  not  being  forthcoming 
earlier.  1 arrayed  myself  in  goatskin 
as  a protection  against  the  dew,  which 
is  terrible  in  the  uncultivated  roads. 
1 wore  it  apronwise^  and  found  it  a 
very  wise  arrangement.  1 did  not  get 
at  all  wet  except  at  the  bottom  of  my 
trouser-legs,  where  the  skin  did  not 
reach.  Yesterday  and  to-day  have 
been  particularly  hard  marching  ; 
yesterday  was  mostly  through  tall 
grass  and  in  the  hollows  through  forest ; 
this  latter  was  cool  and  pleasant,  al- 
though the  numerous  roots  make  it 
difficult  walking,  and  one  of  these 


forest  patches,  even  now  at  the  end  of 
the  dry  season,  was  very  swampy,  with 
one  knee-deep  river.  Just  at  this  spot 
bamboos  were  very  plentiful,  the  first 
I have  seen  growing.  Numerous  traces 
were  to  be  seen  of  elephant  and  buffalo 
a)  having  passed  across  the  path  in 
the  early  morning;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
great  country  for  hunters,  and  all  the 
gardens  are  peopled  by  them.  In  the 
forests  of  this  part  it  was  that  the 
heathen  6Aa«y-smoking  party  gave  so 
much  trouble  some  months  ago,  as  you 
will  remember  I wrote  about  iu  my 
journals.  I do  not  suppose  any  white 
man  has  ever  travelled  from  Biukwi 
here  before — at  any  rate  by  the  road 
we  came,  and  I have  no  great  wish  to 
do  so  again  if  any  other  way  could  be 
fonnd.  We  walked  very  slowly  yester- 
day ; the  loads  were  heavy  and  the 
porters  few.  Baganda  like  very  light 
loads  (say  45  lbs.),  and  two  men  to  each 
load,  and  then  they  carry  by  turns! 
We  made  numerous  halts  on  the  road 
and  finally  got  to  our  camping-place  at 
about  4 p.m.,  having  gone  perhaps 
twenty  miles.  The  chief’s  name  was 
Katusi,  and  he  was  very  kind,  although 
he  had  not  much  at  his  disposal,  and  a 
miserable  garden  which  had  been  de- 
serted, ana  which  he  had  only  lately 
come  to  live  in.  It  had  been  a magni- 
ficent garden  once.  It  is  very  saa  to 
see  the  great  tracts  of  uncultivated 
garden-land  all  over  this,  which  was 
once  a magnificent  country.  The  people 
have  been  killed  off  in  the  wars,  and  I 
daresay  the  Arabs  took  a great  many 
out  of  the  country.  Again,  a large 
number,  unconcerned  ana  uninterested 
in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  last 
few  years,  have  gone  to  live  in  the 
adjoining  oountry  of  Busoga.  Our 
host  brought  us  abundance  of  food  not- 
withstanding his  poverty,  and  made 
us  very  comfortable,  and  I slept,  and 
so  did  we  all,  very  soundly,  and  it  was 
not  till  5.30  that  I was  roused  by  my 
boys  coming  to  say  they  had  no  fire. 
However,  by  7 a.m.  we  were  off,  when 
my  cowboy  came  to  say  the  cow  was 
lost;  that  had  to  be  found— happily 
it  had  not  strayed  very  far,  and  we 
were  soon  off,  I again  arrayed  in  my 
goatskin.  The  road,  if  possible,  was 
worse  than  yesterday,  ana  after  about 
two  hours  we  came  to  a succession  of 
long,  low  plains,  where  the  sun,  if  it 
had  not  been  mercifully  clouded,  would 
have  done  for  me;  as  it  was,  it  was 
fully  out  during  the  first  and  longest 
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of  these  plains.  By  about  10.30  a.xxu 
-we  could  see  the  houses  of  this  place, 
laut  it  was  almost  noon  when  we  ar- 
rived, having  come  about  fifteen  miles, 
or  in  all  thirty-five  miles  from  Biukwi. 
Samweli,  the  Mulondo,  is  expected— 
possibly  to-day,  but;  more  probably  on 
Monday.  I am  not  sleeping  in  my 
tent  here,  having  been  given  two  rooms 
in  Samweli’s  magnificent  new  house. 
The  boys  have  the  tent. 

3rd  (Sunday). — We  have  had  two 
nice  services  to-day  : I counted  fifty- 
four  in  the  morning,  and  three  or  four 
came  in  late ; this  afternoon  1 counted 
about  fifty.  Lebeka  (Rebecca),  Sam- 
weli’s wife,  has  just  arrived,  and  Sam- 
■weli  will  get  here  to-morrow.  He  has 
avoided  coming  to-day,  I expect,  so  as 
to  prevent  creating  a sensation  on 
Sunday. 

4 th. — Samweli  arrived  at  noon  and 

ot  a great  welcome  from  his  people. 

gave  him  some  food,  as  mine  has  just 
lbeen  brought.  He  has  had  me  moved 
into  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  1 am  more 
private. 

6th. — We  must  have  had  about  fifty 
again  this  morning  at  our  service.  We 
are  selling  a good  many  books  here. 

1HA. — The  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Ziba.  We  have  sold  a lot  of  books  to- 
day ; all,  in  fact,  which  we  brought  with 
us.  We  shall  sleep  once  more  on  the 
way  home  I expect. 

“ Dudley  House'*  Ziba , Buganda , 
18M. — I am  writing  in  my  new  house, 
which  I have  called  “ Dudley  House,” 
after  our  dear  brother  Cotter  who  died 
at  Frere  Town. 

We  got  in  here  at  a few  minutes 
before  6 p.m.  on  the  14th,  having 
walked  for  eleven  hours  and  done  about 
thirty-five  miles,  and  congratulations 
have  been  very  numerous.  I was  very 
glad  to  get  back,  and  had  a hearty  wel- 
come from  every  one.  On  Sunday 
j(17th)  we  had  a very  happy  day,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  the  numbers  keep  up  ; 
at  least  there  were  as  many  as  before  I 
went  away.  Now  to-day  1 have  really 
come  into  my  new  house. 

October  12 th. — Mr.  Grant  passed  here 
on  Tuesday  with  a lot  of  Nubians  and 
their  followers ; he  is  taking  them  to 
Busoga — a very  good  riddance  for 
Buganda. 

16tk. — Yesterday  Ketula  arrived  ; 
she  is  the  wife  of  Yonazani,  one  of  the 
Native  deacons  who  is  to  be  settled 
here.  He  is  to  arrive  this  evening. 


They  have  given,  them  the  place  which 
was  Misaka’s,  Nampanyi,  where  Misaka 
had  done  sucn  a wonderful  work. 

We  have  had  services  to-day  in  our 
enlarged  church,  which,  however,  is  not 
yet  finished;  still  it  was  quite  full, 
and  people  sitting  outside  at  the 
morning  service.  1 finished  to-day  a 
course  of  sermons  on  the  Parables  of 
St.  Luke,  and  now  hope  to  take  up  in 
the  other  Gospels  those  which  do  not 
occur  in  St.  Luke. 

13th. — On  Monday  Yonazani  got  here 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  evening 
went  to  the  place  he  has  been  given. 

Yesterday  Crabtree  went  off  on  an 
itinerating  tour,  starting  with  Kibevu, 
a chief  about  two  hours*  away,  whose 
place  is  in  sight  from  the  verandah  oi 
my  house.  Our  welcome  mail  got  here 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

Yesterday  Lieutenant  Arthur  passed 
on  his  way  to  Mengo.  The  Basoga 
refuse  tribute  and  are  inclined  to  be 
troublesome,  and  this  has  taken  him 
for  a flying  visit  to  Mengo.  He 
lunched  with  us.  By  this  mail  I got 
the  volume  containing  the  remaining 
Epistles  in  Luganda;  and  now  we 

Eossess  three  complete  sets  of  the 
inganda  New  Testament.  Crabtree 
has  kindly  promised  to  rebind  the 
whole,  including  the  last-named  volume 
(Epistles  John,  Peter,  and  James).  I 
do  not  know  to  whom  I owe  this  kind- 
ness, but  it  is  a great  boon,  as  it  will 
allow  Pilkington  to  revise  the  whole 
here  before  he  goes  home,  otherwise 
he  would  have  had  to  revise  in 
England  without  any  Native  assist- 
ance. When  Pilkington  goes  it  is 
likely  that  Henry  will  come  here  and 
carry  on  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  Crabtree.  Moreover, 
this  is  not  settled,  and  Pilkington 
hopes  to  complete  to  end  of  Psalms 
before  he  goeB.  Towards  this  he  has 
done  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  aud 
Psalms,  and  part  of  Leviticus.  He 
ha 8 also  sent  home  the  revised  and 
completed  Prayer-book  which  is  to  be 
printed  in  proof,  and  he  will  correct 
proofs  in  England.  Besides  this  he 
will  revise  existing  hymns  and  has 
others  written,  which  will  bring  the 
number  up  to  about  fifty ; to  these  he 
will  probably  add  others  on  the  road. 

29 th. — We  had  five  adult  baptisms 
this  afternoon,  three  boys  ana  two 
men : one  of  them  has  been  ready  ever 
since  the  old  Natete  days.  I believe 
them  all  to  be  converted. 
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Nov . 13£A — The  mail  was  brought 
in  here  just  as  I was  getting  ready  for 
morning  service  on  Sunday.  It  had 
come  up  with  Colonel  Colville,  one  of 
the  two  white  men  who  passed  here 
the  previous  Monday.  Colonel  Colville 
has  come  to  take  Captain  Macdonald’s 


place  as  Resident.  He  came  without 
any  caravan  and  none  has  passed  yet. 
I suppose  their  things  have  gone  by  the 
Lake  in  some  way  or  other.  This  mail 
takes  us  to  the  first  week  of  August, 
and  we  are  remarkably  up-to-date  in 
news. 


MR.  THWAITES’S  MISSION  IN  INDIA. 
Further  Reports:  From  the  North  India  “C.M.  Gleaner/* 


IN  TEE  NUDDEA  DISTRICT \ BENGAL. 


Krishnagar. 

|HB  Rev.  E.  N.  Th waites  has 
come  and  gone,  and  his  visit 
has  left  us  with  but  one  re- 
gret, viz.,  that  it  was  so  very 
short.  Good  has  been  done,  but  it  is 
only  too  manifest  that  a visit  of  two 
or  three  days  to  a station  cannot  leave 
behind  ifc  many  very  permanent  results. 
Still  we  are  thankful  for  small  mercies, 
and  gladly  acknowledge  that  real  bless- 
ing has  accrued,  even  from  this  short 
visit.  We  have  been  cheered,  the 
saints  have  been  edified,  and  sinners 
converted.  In  the  Gospel  meetings 
my  heart  was  much  cheered  by  seeing 
more  than  one  whom  I had  been  yearn- 
ing over,  stand  up  to  indicate  his  wish 
to  belong  altogether  to  the  Lord  J esus. 
At  Krishnagar  we  had  two  evangelistic 
meetings  for  Bengali  Christians,  and 
three  meetings  for  Christian  workers, 
when  the  addresses  were  interpreted 
either  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Biswas  or 
myself.  The  subjects  taken  up  at  these 
latter  meetings  were  exceptionally  help- 
ful, and  new  light  was  thrown  on 
many  a passage.  The  subjeots  were 
Zecb.  x.  4,  Eph.  vi.  15,  and  our  Lord’s 
8econd  Coming. 

Mr.  Thwaites  three  times  addressed 
the  Europeans  of  the  station ; first  at 
our  weekly  Bible-reading,  which  was 
held  at  the  Judge’s,  again  at  the  early 
Communion  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
lastly  at  the  evening  service.  At  this 
latter  service  he  preached  upon  the 
very  helpful,  but  too  often  neglected 
ana  misunderstood  subject  of  the 
“ Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
His  last  work  in  Krishnagar  was  an 
address  to  non-Christian  gentlemen. 
The  subject  was  “a  Door  which  no 
man  could  open.”  The  address  was  a 
strong  and  earnest  appeal  to  decide 
for  Christ.  Mr.  Handley,  our  Judge, 


was  in  the  chair,  and  in  addition  to  a 
church  full  of  Babus,  most  of  our 
English  friends  were  also  present.  The 
audience  was  visibly  moved  by  Mr. 
Thwaites’s  earnestness,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  if  he  could  have  imitated 
Mr.  Moody  and  conducted  a fortnight 
of  such  meetings,  by  God’s  help  much 
blessing  might  have  followed  amongst 
the  gentlemen  of  the  town.  The  sing- 
ing at  the  Gospel  services  and  the  last 
evening’s  lecture  was  conducted  by 
Babu  Simon  Biswas,  assisted  by  a choir 
of  the  Normal  School  boys  ; and  Rajan 
Fakir’s  Gospel  hymns  did  much  to 
solemnise  the  meetings  and  to  prepare 
the  audience  for  the  truths  preached. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  drove  over 
to  Chapra,  and  there  joined  hands  with 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Charlton,  who  came 
in  from  conducting  a Mission  at 
Kapashdanga,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied with  much  blessing.  At  Chapra 
a two  days*  Mission  was  held  for 
spiritual  agents.  Mr.  Thwaites  gave 
them  three  addresses,  at  one  of  which 
I was  not  present.  The  subjects  taken 
at  the  others  were  the  Fire  of  the  Holy 

Kb  as  illustrated  in  1 Kings  xviii. 

, and  the  Lord’s  Second  Coming. 
Here  again  the  one  complaint  was 
“ time  too  short.”  Agents  hungering 
for  more  teaching,  more  power,  a fuller 
possession  of  the  Spirit  ought  at  the 
very  least  to  have  six  days  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord  in  prayer,  praise,  and 
study  of  His  precious  Word.  Mr.  Hall 
held  services  for  the  children,  which 
were  much  appreciated  and  did  good. 
But  we  had  to  return  to  Krishnagar 
before  the  Mission  was  completed.  The 
only  regret  which  one  has  in  connexion 
with  the  Mission  was  its  brevity.  It 
seems  rather  ridiculous  when  a district 
which  would  tax  the  energies  of  any 
two  missioners  for  three  months  of  the 
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cold  season,  lias  only  six  Jays  allotted 
to  it.  However,  we  trust  that  any 
future  missioners,  who  are  coming  out 
to  really  help  us  on  in  the  work,  will 
so  arrange  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
Churches  here.  E.  T.  B. 

Kapashdanga. 

The  Mission  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Martin  Hall  at  Kapashdanga,  from 
February  8th  to  13th,  has  been  a 
specially  happy  time.  It  was  nice  to 
contrast  the  large  new  church  now 
being  used  for  the  Mission  services 
with  the  wretched  little  hut  which  the 
people  have  had  to  put  up  with  for  so 
long.  Then  again  Kapashdanga  has 
not  had  a Mission  for  some  years, 
which  fact  also  added  to  the  special 
interest  of  Mr.  Hall’s  visit.  But  best 
of  all,  the  Mission  was  noted  for  a 
real  self-denying  effort  by  Bengali 
Christians  to  save  their  unsaved 
brethren. 

The  Mission  began  on  Friday ; and 
the  following  Saturday,  being  a whole 
holiday  at  Chupra  Boarding-school, 
one  or  two  of  the  teachers,  who  had 
received  special  blessing  at  the  Chupra 
Mission  mela , together  with  one  or  two 
others,  who  had  also  received  much 
blessing,  walked  over  to  Kapashdanga 
to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  m 
helping  in  the  Mission. 

On  their  arrival  we  gathered  to- 
ether  a singing  band,  and  things 
egan  to  be  lively.  They  set  to  work 
to  sing  at  the  meetings,  and  to  visit 
with  the  singing  band  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  village,  praying  and  preach- 
ing at  the  chief  corners  and  in  many 
of  the  houses.  Before  service  on 
Sunday  morning,  after  visiting  some 
parts  of  the  village  they  invited  me  to 
join  them  in  going  round  the  re- 
mainder. I gladly  went.  Never  was 
I more  surprised. 

We  walked  slowly  for  a short  dis- 
tance playing  and  singing  hymns  as 
usual,  when  suddenly  down  went  the 
whole  party  on  their  knees,  regardless 
of  dust  and  dirt,  while  one  led  in  the 
most  fervent  prayer  for  the  people 
living  near — and  Sunday  morniDg  too  ! 
with  clothes  just  clean  put  on  for 
morning  service ! Of  course,  in  spite 
of  my  trousers  having  come  straight 
from  the  wash,  down  f had  to  go,  nor 
could  I pay  much  attention  to  brush- 
ing myself  clean  again  lest  1 should 
be  thought  too  particular  about  my 
clothes. 


So  on  we  went  to  another  corner 
and  down  they  all  went  again,  and 
again  another  fervent  prayer,  and  again 
we  went  on,  and  to  my  surprise  and 
delight  before  we  arrived  back  at  the 
church  these  Bengali  brothers  had  held 
(I  think)  six  of  these  forvent  prayer- 
meetings  in  one  small  portion  of  the 
village. 

Then  came  another  surprise:  another 
singing  band  was  heard  parading  the 
village.  “Why  is  thatr’*  I asked. 
“Oh,”  they  said,  “the  Kapashdanga 
people  don’t  seem  to  like  being  roused 
by  Chupra  people,  and  so  they  are 
having  a band  of  their  own.”  Not 
wishing  to  allow  any  jealousy  (even 
though  it  be  holy  jealousy)  I advised 
them  to  join  in  one,  and  they  did  join  ! 
With  their  four  or  five  different  in- 
struments in  one  band  and  ever  so 
many  lusty  singers  they  led  the  sing- 
ing at  the  church  services  with  a burst 
of  Bengali  music  such  as  I had  never 
heard  before. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Hall  and 
I strolled  into  the  village;  we  soon 
came  across  the  singing:  band  still 
intent  on  their  work  again  : and  not 
merely  singing ! far  from  it;  preach- 
ing, praying,  testifying,  and  exhorting 
as  if  they  would  never  be  tired,  and  all 
this  without  any  one  to  lead  them 
who  has  ever  in  any  degree  been  before 
recognised  as  a leader  in  such  work. 
Then  came  the  evening  meeting,  at 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  was  very 
manifest. 

On  Monday,  the  last  night,  I thought 
I would  really  test  the  earnestness  of 
the  people.  We  cleared  the  space  in 
the  front,  where  the  choir  had  been 
sitting,  and  left  plenty  of  room.  Then 
I said,  “ Now  let  all  who  are  already 
the  Lord’s,  or  who  are  willing  to-day 
to  have  done  with  sin  and  live  for  God, 
come  and  kneel  down  here,  and  thus 
confess  before  all  the  congregation 
your  intention.”  Without  any  hesita- 
tion many  came,  and  after  more  prayer 
others  joined  them  one  by  one  and 
knelt  in  silent  prayer.  I then  said, 
“ Do  any  excommunicated  people  (those 
who  for  some  grave  fault  are  socially 
ostracised)  wish  to  signify  their  in- 
tention to  repent  and  confess  and 
return  to  God  ? if  so,  come  and  kneel 
down  here.”  Without  any  delay  five 
or  six  men  joined  the  praying  company, 
much  prayer  followed,  and  they  were 
committed  earnestly  and  pleadingly  to 
God.  A few  words  of  advice  followed 
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from  Mr.  Hall  and  the  meeting 
ended. 

I promised  those  who  had  sought 
a blessing  during  the  Mission  some 
further  help  and  encouragement  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  God  opened  the 
way  almost  immediately,  and  I was 
able  to  send  “ Fakir  Rajan  Fakir  ” with 
one  or  two  other  earnest  Christian 
brethren  to  assist  the  catechist  to 
strengthen  the  work  done,  and  have 
received  news  of  much  more  blessing 
and  continued  earnest  seeking  after 
God. 

During  the  Mission  Mr.  Hall  held 
two  meetings  for  children  only,  and 
Miss  Adams  (of  Chupra  Widows’ 
Training  Class)  two  or  three  meetings 
for  women  only,  which  were  well 
attended. 

And  now  the  ultimate  result  must 
be  left  with  God  in  prayer,  prayer  that 
the  catechist  may  have  wisdom  to 
counsel,  strengthen,  and  sympathise 
with  those  whose  hearts  have  been 
so  greatly  moved  : for  after  all  it  is 
this  afterwork  that  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. 

That  God  has  been  most  specially 
and  abundantly  present  to  bless  is 
without  doubt,  and  that  Satan  will 
try  to  ruin  and  discourage  more  than 
ever  is  also  without  doubt;  and  so  we 
ask  all  to  pray  for  Kapashdanga  just 
now.  I.  W.  C. 

Agents’  Meetings  at  Chupra. 

On  February  13th,  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Thwaites  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Hall 
commenced  a two  days’  Mission  here 
for  Bengali  clergy,  catechists,  and 
readers.  As  the  whole  work  of  the 
Native  Church  rests  upon  these 
brethren  the  occasion  was  one  of 
great  importance  and  the  subject  of 
much  prayer. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Thwaites ; while  Mr. 
Hall  took  a children’s  meeting,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  boys  of  the  Chupra 
Boarding-school.  The  address  was 
specially  to  workers,  and  to  prove  tho 
reality  of  the  workers,  at  Mr.  Thwaites’s 
request,  all  were  instructed  to  help  to 
fill  the  church  at  night  for  an  evangelistic 
meeting,  with  the  result  that  a crowded 
and  successful  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  Mr.  Thwaites  and  Mr.  Hall  both 
spoke. 


The  three  meetings  on  the  next  day 
were  all  distinctly  to  the  workers, 
although  some  others  also  attended. 

Mr.  Thwaites’s  enthusiastic  addresses 
were  greatly  appreciated,  and  we  be- 
lieve many  went  back  to  their  work 
refreshed  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  Hall  held  a second  meeting  for 
ohildren  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

I.  W.  C. 

At  Shantirajpur. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Hall  arrived  at 
Shantirajpur  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  17th,  from  Barbokpur,  where 
he  had  been  spending  a night  and  a 
day  with  Mr.  Shaul  in  his  tent.  Be- 
sides those  staying  in  the  house.  Misses 
Dawe  and  Owles  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S. 
were  camping  in  the  Mission  compound 
— making  in  all  eleven  Europeans. 
After  dinner  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenings  we  joined  together  in  some 
favourite  hymns  from  “ Consecration 
and  Faith” ; and  this  all  of  us  greatly 
enjoyed. 

On  Sunday,  at  8.30  a.m.,  Mr.  Hall 
gave  an  address  at  the  Bengali  morn- 
ing service  (Mr.  Le  Feuvre  inter- 
preting) : he  chose  as  his  text  St. 
Matt.  iii.  14,  “J  have  need ,”  and  in 
simple  words  he  pointed  out  that  all 
have  “ need,’’  whether  they  realise  it 
or  not : the  self-satisfied  just  as  much 
as  the  hungry  soul  who  cries, “ 1 have 
need  but  it  is  only  to  the  one  who 
feels  and  confesses  his  need  that  the 
Saviour  manifests  Himself  as  the 
“ soul’s  Satisfier.”  Later  on  we  all 
witnessed  the  baptism  of  Tarak’s  wife, 
at  the  afternoon  service. 

Mr.  Hall  again  spoke  a few  words 
to  us  in  the  evening,  his  message 
being  2 Tim.  ii.  8,  “Remember  . . . 
Jesus  Christ  . . . raised  from  the 
dead.”  He  dwelt  very  specially  on 
the  need  of  our  remembering  “ The 
Person  ” of  Christ,  and  referred  to 
John’s  description  in  Rev.  i.  10-18; 
and  also  to  remember  “His  Power" 
— we  are  but  the  empty  vessels,  to 
be  kept  ready  and  clean,  that  “His 
power  may  flow  through  us.”  Early 
on  Monday  morning,  our  brother,  for 
whose  visit  we  thanked  God,  rode 
with  Messrs.  Lockett  and  Le  Feuvre 
to  their  tent  at  Baragandia,  and  then 
in  the  evening  on  to  Mirpur,  en  route 
for  Calcutta. 
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AFRICAN  NOTES. 

| AXING  a bird’s-eye  view  of  Missions  and  matters,  so  far  as  they 
lie  open  to  our  observation,  in  German  East  Africa,  a striking 
feature  amongst  others  appears  in  the  keen  desire  of  the  Wa- 
Saramo  for  knowledge.  The  ambition  to  read  is  so  great  that, 
failing  other  and  better  literature,  they  apply  themselves 
■diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Koran.  This  has  not  escaped  the  watchful  eye 
of  Rome  ; the  Prior  at  Dar-es-Salaam  is  displaying  a praiseworthy  alacrity  in 
endeavouring  to  attach  the  Tumben  of  Usaramo  to  himself. 

The  indifferent  spirit  of  the  Konde  people  is  giving  place  also  to  one  of 
eager  inquiry.  Visited  by  swarms  of  locusts,  disease  committing  great  ravages 
in  the  cattle  herds,  a universal  questioning  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sender  of 
the  plagues  has  arisen.  By  one  chief  already  they  have  been  distinctly  attri- 
buted to  the  hand  of  the  white  man’s  God. 


According  to  Vienna  correspondents  a test  effort  at  colonisation  on  a large 
scale  is  to  be  made  in  German  East  Africa.  The  new  settlement  will  be  es- 
tablished on  the  base  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hertzka,  the  well- 
known  African  economist,  in  his  work,  Freiland , which  is  also  to  lend  its  name 
to  the  new  district.  Conformably  with  these  principles  the  soil  will  belong 
neither  to  the  individual  nor  the  community ; without  payment  of  interest  it 
will  be  placed  freely  at  the  service  of  all.  Each  will  be  the  proprietor  of  all  he 
may  be  able  to  gain ; none  will  have  any  exclusive  right  over  the  land  itself. 
The  expedition,  whose  members  of  all  nationalities  include  doctors,  pioneers, 
explorers,  and  practical  engineers,  is  to  found  its  first  colony  at  Machako,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  metres  south  of  Mount  Kenia ; undoubtedly  a favourable 
spot,  for  between  Machako  and  the  Tana  is  a valley  twelve  kilometres  in 
breadth,  rich  in  soil  and  abounding  in  springs.  The  progress  of  this  novel 
venture  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


The  cause  of  Africa  and  Missions  has  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  death, 
from  influenza,  of  Dr.  Carl  Buttner,  Professor  of  Swahili  at  the  Berlin 
Oriental  Seminary.  To  the  sympathetic  pen  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Warneck,  in 
the  Missions  Zeitschrift,  we  are  indebted  for  a sketch,  all  too  slight,  of  a 
personality  whose  literary  acumen  was  exceeded  only  by  his  ardent  devotion 
to  Africa’s  highest  interests.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  accepted 
by  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  and,  after  two  years*  training,  which  he 
partly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  their  Mission  students,  was  sent  to 
Hereroland.  Here  his  brilliant  abilities  for  eight  years  found  scope  in  various 
branches  of  the  work,  and  his  return,  five  years  later,  in  the  capacity  of 
Government  commissioner  to  the  Herero  chiefs,  was  due  to  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  land,  tongue,  and  people  he  had  during  that  time  acquired.  The  year 
1886  saw  him  installed  as  inspector  of  the  German  East  African  Missionary 
-Society,  and  editor  of  its  official  organ,  but  the  courage  of  his  convictions  bringing 
him  into  disfavour  with  certain  committee  members,  whose  colonial  views  were 
loss  disinterested  than  his  own,  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  His  linguistic 
attainments  then  procured  him  the  professor’s  chair,  which  he  occupied  until 
his  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five.  In  many  departments  of  African 
affairs  his  loss  will  be  greatly  felt,  and  not  least  by  the  many  who  trace  to 
his  personal  influence  their  first  interest  in  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  established  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa  have  the  founding  of  a second  station  under  consideration.  It  is  the 
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Committee’s  aim  to  push  further  into  the  interior,  and,  if  practicable,  to  bring 
Utengule,  Mere  re’s  capital,  within  the  sphere  of  their  operations.  On  the 
occasion  of  a tentative  visit  there,  they  were  kindly  received  by  Merere,  the 
most  powerful  chief  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  by  his  raids  on  the  popular 
freedom  and  his  relations  with  the  Arab  slave-merchants,  commands  universal 
awe. 

A less  agreeable  item  of  Nyassa  intelligence  is  furnished  by  the  action  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Booth,  founder  of  the  Zambesi  Industrial  Mission,  who,  establish- 
ing himself  as  the  head  of  a tg  self-supporting  ” Mission,  a few  kilometres 
from  Blantyre,  enters  unbidden  into  other  men’s  labours.  The  logic  of  his 
position  is  hardly  definable.  His  conception  of  a “self-supporting  Mission” 
apparently  justifies  him  in  drawing  recruits  from  the  well-trained  ranks  of  the 
Free  Church  Mission’s  Native  artisans. 

Later  communications  announce  the  peril  in  which  some  of  the  Free 
Church  missionaries  were  placed  by  political  disturbances.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Johnston’s  chastisement  of  the  chief  Mkanda  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  pro- 
voked the  latter  to  reprisals  on  the  station  nearest  his  own  village,  viz.  the 
Scotch  one  of  Mlandji,  south-east  of  Blantyre.  The  four  missionaries 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  while  the  station  was  sacked  and  partly 
burnt. 


In  a paper  contributed  to  the  Port  Elizabeth  Herald , Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
long  Nyassaland  experience,  takes  a very  hopeful  view  of  Nyassa’s  com- 
mercial future : “ We  have  the  backbone  of  commerce  in  coffee,  cocoa, 
rubber,  tobacco,  cotton,  cinchona,  and  possibly  tea  and  sugar,  in  an  already 
organised  oil-seed  trade,  with  great  probabilities  in  fibres,  grain,  hides, 
beeswax,  &c.,  not  to  speak  of  the  ivory-trade,  which  will  hold  its  own  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.”  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  coffee-plantations  are  largely  worked  by  Angoni — an  offshoot  of  the 
Matabele  race — who  travel  hundreds  of  miles  for  this  very  object. 

A manufacture  of  more  questionable  utility  is  general  in  the  West  Shir6 
-district,  where,  having  learned  to  distil  “ fire-water  ” from  the  Portuguese 
half-castes,  the  Natives  are  now  independent  of  spirit- traders.  The  popula- 
tion on  the  Mwanza,  says  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal , is  thick  for  Africa, 
and  of  a less  prosperous  type  than  that  on  the  Shire.  Owing  to  the  fertility 
of  the  country  its  inhabitants  live  with  greater  ease ; thay  indulge  con- 
siderably in  ardent  spirits,  and  are  extremely  reluctant  either  to  work  or 
carry  loads. 

A great  outlet  for  Nyassa  trade  is  offered  by  the  Portuguese  Nyassa  Com- 
pany in  its  prospective  railway  from  Tunghi  Bay  to  the  Lake.  The  survey 
expedition  has  found  a feasible  route,  following,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  fertile  and  populous  valleys.  The  Itule  coalfield,  in  the  Lugenda 
valley,  300,000  acres  in  area,  is  reported  to  yield  semi-bituminous  steam-coal, 
which  will,  it  is  surmised,  not  only  supply  the  railway,  but  by  its  ready 
-sale  at  the  Indian  Ocean  ports,  contribute  a considerable  addition  to  the 
Company’s  dividends.  

The  Livingstonia  Mission  agents  were  instrumental  in  procuring  Mr.  Craw- 
shay,  the  British  Central  African  revenue  collector,  an  amicable  reception 
from  the  young  Angoni  chief,  Mtuaro.  He  has  succeeded,  according  to  the 
Government  report  to  the  Geographical  Society,  in  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  Angoni  people,  and  expects  the  cessation  of  their  predatory 
incursions  in  the  territories  around  Deep  Bay.  Angoni,  in  his  opinion, 
exceeds  the  plateaux  of  the  Shir6  or  that  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganika  in 
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beauty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  magnificent  Nyika  plateau — an  Angoni 
‘ hunting-ground  ” — ho  found  living  in  grots  on  the  declivity  of  the 
cloud-crowned  Kantorongondo  Mountain.  They  subsist  almost  exclusively  on 
peas. 

The  action  of  the  King  of  East  Krobo  in  razing  to  the  ground  the  strong- 
hold of  fetish-worship  among  his  people,  and  visiting  all  further  practice  of 
the  evil  with  his  severest  disapprobation,  is  finding  many  a parallel  in  the 
history  of  Africa’s  evangelization.  One  of  the  latest  reaches  us  from  Ngao,  a 
community  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  Wa-pokomo,  three 
days*  journey  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tana.  In  solemn  conclave  the  village 
elders  determined  upon  a total  abolition  from  their  midst : “ Ganga, 
Fnfuriye,  and  Ngadsi  (the  three  classes  of  witchcraft)  will  we  abandon  for 
ever.  To  Christ  alone  shall  we  belong  and  walk  in  the  way  of  truth.” 

The  Neukirchen  German  missionaries  have  worked  since  1887  among  the 
Wa  pokomo  of  Ngao  and  the  surrounding  country,  but,  finding  the  native 
education  rapidly  outstripping  the  national  literature,  they  are  compelled  to 
import  the  Swahili  Bible,  pending  the  preparation  of  a Pokomo  translation, — 
a fact  rendered  practicable  by  the  average  Pokomo’s  acquaintance  with  the 
coast  tongue. 

Br.  Wiirtz’s  communication  in  the  Neukirchen  Missions  und  Heidenbote 
throws  light  also  on  the  identity  of  the  traditional  giant  of  Swahili  lore. 
We  may  accept  as  certain  the  fact  of  his  existence  as  a Mohammedan 
tyrant,  to  whose  conquests  the  “ Kua-tribute  ” owes  its  origin.  This  tax, 
exacted  from  all  the  provinces  subjugated,  was,  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century  paid  in  children,  whose  possession  recruited  Swahili  as  well  as 
Islamistic  strength,  and  from  whom  are  descended  the  bitterly  hostile  Wa- 
Osi.  Rice  is  now  substituted  in  their  place,  but  since  1887,  owing  to  the 
Neukirchen  missionaries*  representations  to  the  Sultan  of  Yitu,  the  Wa- 
Pokomo  have  been  declared  exempt  from  further  payment. 

The  Lovcdale  report  for  1893  describes  the  year’s  work,  carried  on  on  the 
usual  lines,  nothing  calling  for  special  remark.  Especial  praise  is  accorded  to 
the  scholars  coming  from  distant  homes.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
trade  teaching.  The  printers,  who  can  now  stereotype,  have  done  much  book- 
work,  and  promise  next  year  to  supply  that  long-felt  want,  a good  Kaffir  dic- 
tionary, from  the  capable  hands  of  Dr.  Kropf,  of  Stutterheim.  The  year’s 
gifts  to  Lovedale  have  been  comparatively  small,  considerably  smaller,  in  fact, 
than  its  losses,  which  include  a serious  deficiency,  amounting  to  several  hundreds 
of  pounds,  arising  from  the  failure  of  its  maize  and  wheat  crops. 

The  Free  Church  Monthly  exposes  also  the  careless  and  untrustworthy  state- 
ments, for  which  Dr.  Johnston  has  made  himself  responsible  in  his  recently 
published  work,  Reality  versus  Romance  in  South  Central  Af  rica . Having 
baselessly  charged  Dr.  Cross  with  “ permitting  mere  sentiment  to  control  his 
reports  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Native  allies,”  the  doctor,  as  any  one  acquainted 
with  Africa  may  easily  perceive,  falls  unquestionably  into  the  same  error. 


Bishop  Ferguson,  tho  head  of  the  American  Mission  to  Liberia,  writes  of  a 
decisive  step  taken  by  the  Grebus  tribe,  in  view  of  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Trial  by  ordeal,  in  which  the  chief  factor  was  the  vegetable  poison, 
sassawood,  was  abolished  some  years  ago,  and  followed  later  by  a rejection  of 
the  sorcerer’s  yoke,  the  observance  of  Christian  Sabbaths,  and  the  substitution 
of  Christian  petitions  for  the  medicine- man’s  grimaces.  Could  the  bulwark  of 
fetishism,  viz.,  a fetish  jealously  guarded  in  its  temple  by  the  Bodio  (high- 
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priest),  be  proof  against  so  determined  an  assault  on  its  crumbling  strength  ? 
Ejected  from  its  throne  by  national  consent,  it  has  been  presented  to  Bishop 
Ferguson  as  a trophy,  and  its  place  appropriated  by  a beautifully-bound 
Bible — the  purchase  of  the  tribe.  A declaration,  iu  which  the  Grebus  for  ever 
renounced  fetish-worship,  was  inscribed  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  signed  by 
the  king  and  fifteen  chiefs. 

An  agreement  between  France  and  the  Liberian  Republic  for  the  delimita- 
tion of  their  respective  possessions  in  West  Africa  has  already  been  ratified 
by  the  Liberian  Senate.  France  acquires  by  it  the  entire  Niger  basin  and  its 
tributaries,  while  renouncing  all  rights  over  the  various  points  on  the  Grain 
Coast,  which  previous  treaties  may  have  bestowed,  and  acknowledging 
Liberia’s  sovereignty  over  the  coast  west  of  the  Cavally  river.  Liberia  on 
the  other  hand  abandons  all  pretensions  to  the  Ivory  Coast  territories  east  of 
the  Cavally,  whose  navigation  will  be  impartially  shared  by  both  republics. 


The  Bulletin  of  the  Marseilles  Geographical  Society  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Betti£  Country,  visited  by  Moskovitz  and  Dautier  on  their 
way  to  Kong.  As  far  as  Alepee  the  Akba  was  ascended  by  steam,  at  Little 
Alcpee  it  was  only  navigable  by  pirogues,  sont  for  the  travellers*  benefit  by 
the  King  of  BettiA  The  skill  of  the  rowers  cleared  the  rapids  without 
mishap,  and  landed  the  explorers  at  the  village  of  Malamassu,  the  market 
alike  of  the  interior  products  and  of  the  European  merchandise  from  Grand 
Bassam.  From  Malamassu  the  king  guided  them  to  his  capital.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  the  country  is  extremely  rich  ; palm-oil  and  caoutchouc  so  abundant 
that  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Akba  offers  serious  impediments  to  their 
sale.  A brisk  interior  trade  exists  in  salt,  powder,  tobacco,  Ac.,  gold-dust 
being  the  recognised  medium  of  exchange.  Bettie  and  Thiassale  are  destined, 
it  is  said,  to  become  important  centres  of  commerce. 

Captain  Binger  in  a later  communication  from  Grand  Bassam  details  his 
efforts  at  an  occupation  of  the  western  side  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  He  has 
established  posts  at  Sassandra  and  Grand  Drewin,  founded  four  schools, 
organised  a postal  service,  and  laid  down  a garden  at  Dabu,  and  plantations 
at  Grand  Bassam. 

L'Afrique  calls  attention  to  the  energetic  criticism  commenced  in  Germany 
against  the  moral  and  penal  responsibility  of  the  merchants  implicated  in  the 
despatch  of  i(  free  labourers**  to  the  Congo.  A German  doctor  of  some  eminence 
was  deputed  by  a firm  to  make  the  medical  inspection  of  these  labourers,  brought 
to  Whydah  by  Behanzin’s  functionaries,  and  then  re-shipped  for  service  on 
the  Congo  railway.  He  has  communicated  a revelation  of  woe  to  the  Hamburg 
Echo.  “ Their  transportation  is  effected  at  the  expenses  of  the  Wolber  and 
Brohm  firm,  who  requested  me  to  * pass  * none  but  wares  of  the  first  order. 
At  Whydah,  where  the  examination  was  conducted,  I found  201  men  and 
eighty  women  huddled  in  an  enclosure  twenty-five  metres  long  and  from  six 
to  seven  broad.  The  men  attached  to  each  other  by  iron  collars  and  chains, 
the  women  by  solid  pieces  of  alburnum,  were  brutally  dragged  forth  for 
my  view ; I insisted,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  on  a preliminary  removal 
of  their  fetters.  Their  expression  of  suffering  during  this  operation  was 
heartrending.  . . . Most  of  the  party  were  young  men ; all  reduced  by 
hunger ; many  bore  traces  of  wounds  on  the  head,  neck,  and  chest.** 

A searching  inquiry  instituted  in  connexion  with  the  above-mentioned 
transaction  has  resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  an  iniquitous  contract  between 
the  King  of  Dahomey  and  the  Wolber  and  Brohm  firm’s  representative. 
By  this  arrangement  the  “free  labourers,**  captured  by  the  king  in  the 
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French  hinterland,  were  exchanged  for  the  very  Winchester  rifles  and 
ammunition  afterwards  employed  by  the  Dahomian  troops  against  the 
French. 

The  unblushing  effrontery  displayed  by  another  German  trader  is,  by  the 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company’s  permission,  exposed  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter . Claiming,  as  a German  subject,  his  right  to  “ buy  slaves 
and  free  them,”  he  despatched,  as  recently  as  December  last,  five  hundred 
men  from  the  German  Protectorate  to  the  Congo,  and  then  proceeded  to 
petition  the  Company’s  Administrator  for  licence  to  export  one  thousand 
more  from  Mombasa,  for  work  in  the  Madagascar  gold-mines.  However, 
not  even  the  munificent  offer  of  1/,  per  head  export  duty,  coupled  as  it  was 
with  the  assurance  that  only  those  articles  troublesome  to  the  British 
interest  should  be  brought  into  the  market,  could  procure  him  the  coveted 
permission.  

The  report  presented  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Congo  Bail  way  Com- 
pany on  January  17th  refers  to  the  terrible  obstacles  and  mortality  which 
accompanied  the  construction  of  the  now  completed  Matadi-Keng£  section, 
occupying  about  three  hours’  distance  in  transit.  Of  the  7000  coloured  work- 
men engaged,  2000  remain  on  the  unhealthy  works,  1500  have  been  re- 
patriated, 3500  are  dead  or  have  deserted.  Chinese  and  West  Indian  labour 
have  alike  proved  a failure,  and  all  the  oxen  imported  from  Walfish  Bay 
have  succumbed  from  causes  as  yet  not  ascertained.  Nature  herself  has 
retarded  the  march  of  civilisation,  offering  .for  the  engineer’s  efforts,  either 
explosive-resisting  rock,  or  rare  patches  of  earth  whose  deadly  emanations 
poison  the  air.  Happily  the  future,  from  a sanitary  standpoint,  wears  a more 
promising  outlook. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  view  without  execration  the  policy  of  a 
Government  which,  whilst  allowing  its  best  blood  to  be  spilt  in  the 
suppression  of  Rumaliza  and  his  fellows,  deliberately  neutralises  those  dearly- 
bought  successes  by  its  infamous  encouragement  of  the  slave  traffic.  The 
admission  of  the  Wolber  and  Brohm  firm,  of  having  received  from  the  Congo 
Government  20Z.  for  every  enslaved,  and  1Z.  for  every  free  railway  labourer 
supplied  by  them,  reflects  small  credit  indeed  either  on  Belgian  gratitude  or 
Belgian  morality.  

The  North  German  Missionary  Society’s  representatives  in  Keta  (Slave 
Coast)  have  been  indulging  in  a retrospect  of  the  work  there  since  its  com- 
mencement in  1855.  Of  the  ninety  male  agents  sent  out  to  Evh eland  since 
that  date,  thirty-six  have  been  delegated  to  Keta;  of  its  350  baptisms, 
101  have  proved  temporary  or  permanent  failures  ; 555  scholars  have  visited 
the  national  school,  210  the  intermediate  school ; about  one-tenth  of  the 
latter  have  developed  into  serviceable  teachers.  Keta,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Society’s  Monatsblatt , is  a field  fruitful  with  thorns  and  thistles.  To  the 
opposition  of  the  Mohammedan  witchcraft  practitioners,  to  the  onflowing 
tide  of  European  corruption,  is  united  the  unwelcome  presence  of  Rome. 
Her  baptisms  en  masse , her  noisy  public  processions  of  semi- instructed 
scholars,  are  skilful  appeals  to  the  unenlightened  attention  of  the  vulgar. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Institution  of  Steyl  has  also  contributed  lately  some 
German  workers  to  the  “ evangelization”  of  the  Slave  Coast,  “ by  the  Emperor’s 
invitation,”  a credential  whose  veracity  the  North  German  Missionary 
Society  very  properly  questions.  Their  arrival  has  but  stimulated  the 
Protestants  to  further  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Evhe  people. 

G.  E. 
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HUE  work  at  tlie  Annie  Walsh  School,  Sierra  Leone,  is  very  encouraging. 

After  examining  a class  of  over  thirty  girls,  most  of  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  present  for  confirmation,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  wrote : 
“ I am  charmed  at  the  simple  earnestness  and  reality  of  many  of  them. 
Last  night  I was  reading  the  letters  they  had  written  to  me,  and  it  was  a 
great  joy  to  read  in  simple,  unaffected  language,  the  confession  of  this  or  that 
very  definitely  described  failing,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of  their  giving  their 
hearts  to  our  Saviour,  and  the  change  it  had  made  in  their  lives  since,  and  their 
happiness  in  Him.” 

Canon  Taylor  Smith  (who  has  just  come  home)  conducted  a mission  at  Cline 
Town  in  February  which  was  much  blessed  by  God.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey 
writes  : " We  are  rejoicing  over  several  cases  of  conversion,  and  many  of  our 
Christians  have  been  greatly  stirred  up  and  strengthened.  Our  students  have, 
perhaps,  received  most  blessing  of  all.  We  thank  God  with  all  our  hearts  for  what 
He  has  done  among  them.” 

Mias  Thomewell  proceeded  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Port  Lokkoh  in  company  with 
the  Bishop,  who  was  on  a confirmation  tour,  on  March  10th. 

At  the  Diocesan  Conference  held  at  Lagos  on  December  19th,  during  Bishop 
Ingham’s  visit,  the  Bishop  read  a paper  on  “ The  Lagos  Native  Pastorate,  its 
history,  position,  support,  and  responsibilities,”  which  is  printed  in  the  Yoruba 
Gleaner,  The  first  pastorate  was  formed  in  March,  1875,  under  Bishop  Cheet- 
ham’s  Episcopate.  Ebute  Ero  was  taken  over  in  1876,  Aroloya  in  1879,  and 
Breadfruit  in  1881.  During  Bishop  Ingham’s  tenure  of  the  See,  two  other 
parishes  have  been  added,  viz.,  Ebute  Meta  in  1886,  and  St.  Peter’s,  Faji,  in  1887, 
and  a further  permanent  addition  to  the  financial  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate 
has  been  incurred  by  raising  the  stipends  of  the  pastors ; moreover  some  of  these 
forward  steps  were  taken  at  a time  when  some  800Z.  had  been  lost  through  the 
defalcations  of  a European  merchant  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the  pastorate. 
The  Bishop  mentioned  an  interesting  fact  relating  to  the  history  of  the  C.M.S. 
Mission-house  at  Lagos.  It  is  the  same  house  which  was  the  first  to  be 
erected  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  was  built  in  the  village  of  Bathurst.  It  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Badagry,  and  finally  to  Lagos,  where  it  is  “ the  most 
ancient  if  not  the  most  comfortable  structure  ” in  the  island. 

At  Lagos,  Bishop  Ingham  admitted  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Williams,  the  pastor  of 
Ebute  Meta,  to  Priest’s  Orders  on  December  10th.  Mr.  Williams  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Sierra  Leone  on  Whit  Sunday,  1890 ; through  a regrettable  oversight 
his  name  has  not  hitherto  appeared  on  the  list  of  clergymen  of  the  Lagos 
Native  Church  in  the  Society’s  Annual  Report. 

One  of  the  evangelistic  agents  of  the  Lagos  Missionary  Society  in  the  Ijebu 
Country,  Mr.  E.  W.  George,  made  a tour  in  the  Igbo  district,  about  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Ijebu  Ode,  last  September.  Within  a radius  of  about  twelve  miles 
this  district  has  five  important  towns,  the  largest  of  which  consists  of  twenty- 
eight  “ villages,”  that  is,  clusters  of  from  five  to  ten  houses.  In  one  of  these  towns 
he  found  the  people  engaged  in  worshipping  “ cold  water  ” ! The  chief,  or  Oluwo,. 
of  Japara,  was  met  with  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Atikori ; he  sent  thereupon 
the  following  message  to  his  own  town  : “ One  alcoxce  (clerk)  arrived  at  Atikori 
and  paid  me  a visit ; he  said  that  all  idol-worship  must  be  put  aside,  and  every  one 
should  turn  and  worship  God.  He  is  coming  to  J apara,  receive  him  well ; I have 
set  my  hand  upon  the  Book,  and  what  I have  done  Japara  has  done  also.”  In 
both  these  places  Mr.  George  had  a favourable  reception. 
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The  Rev.  F.  Melville  Jones,  of  the  Niger  Mission,  has  removed  temporarily  to 
Lagos,  to  take  charge  of  the  Training  Institution  and  Grammar  School. 

The  Rev.  T.  Harding  writes  that  onr  statement  in  the  January  Intelligencer 
that  a “ Church  of  England  School  Society  ” had  been  formed  in  Abeoknta  was 
somewhat  premature.  The  Society  or  “ School  Board  ” has  since  been  formed  by 
the  Church  Council,  and  the  C.M.S.  schools  in  the  town  will  be  taken  over  by  it. 

Miss  J.  J.  Thomas  went  to  Abeoknta  from  Lagos  in  February,  making  tbe 
sixth  European  lady  there ; but  two  of  them,  Miss  Grover  and  Miss  Hudson, 
went  forward  to  Ibadan  in  March,  with  the  Rev.  S.  S.  and  Mrs.  Farrow,  who 
were  returning  to  their  work  there,  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Jones  having 
rendered  Mr.  Farrow’s  continuance  in  Lagos,  in  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries 
on  the  spot,  no  longer  necessary. 

Bishop  Oluwole  wrote  from  Ibadan  in  February,  expressing  thankfulness  for 
the  warmth  of  the  welcome  and  the  genuine  sympathy  of  the  Christians  in 
Abeoknta  and  Ibadan.  He  spent  four  weeks  at  the  former  place,  holding  special 
services  and  confirmations.  He  proposed  after  a short  stay  at  Ibadan  going  to 
Oyo,  Ogbomosfio,  Isein,  and  Ijebu. 

In  private  letters  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Watney  sends  some  particulars  of  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Sealey.  He  was  unwell  before  leaving  Lagos,  but  was  cohsidered 
well  enough  to  proceed  to  the  Niger.  On  Monday,  January  15th,  the  day  after 
sailing,  he  was  taken  ill  and  gradually  sank  till  he  died.  On  the  previous  night 
he  asked  Mr.  Watney  to  read  to  him  John  xvii.  and  the  first  few  verses  of 
chap.  xii.  On  Saturday  morning  Mr.  Watney  read  to  him  Phil.  i.  24,  25,  and 
he  became  brighter  and  more  hopeful  to  live.  He  died  on  Sunday,  January 
21st,  at  8.15  p.m.,  and  Mr.  Watney  buried  him  in  the  graveyard  at  7.16  the  same 
evening,  the  Acting  Vice-Consul  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  and  the  ship’s 
captain,  Mr.  Walsh,  being  present.  It  was  quite  dark  and  the  miasma  was 
rising  from  the  swamp.  The  same  evening,  in  a private  letter,  Mr.  Watney 
wrote  : “ And  now  I am  alone,  and  yet  not  alone,  for  Christ  is  with  me  and  He 
holds  my  hand,  saying  to  me, 1 Fear  not,  I will  help  thee.' ...  I am  realising  more 
and  more  the  exceptional  privilege  it  is  to  be  sent  as  a missionary  to  this  Mission, 
where  there  are  so  few  to  work  and  so  many  to  hear  who  have  never  yet  heard.” 
The  captain  of  the  boat,  a Roman  Catholic,  was  exceedingly  helpful  and  kind. 
He  attended  Mr.  Mathias’  funeral  at  Forcados,  at  a distance  of  ten  miles  from 
the  ship,  with  fever  upon  him  contracted  thropgh  nursing  the  sufferer. 

A financial  statement  of  the  Bonny  Pastorate  for  the  year  ending  December 
81st,  1893,  has  been  received.  The  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  748/.,  and 
the  income,  derived  entirely  (so  far  as  appears)  from  Native  sources,  sufficed  to 
meet  the  expenditure — all  but  about  5 1.  A subscription  of  200/.  from  Sir  Claude 
M.  McDonald,  Consul-General  for  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  used  solely  towards  meeting  the  expense  of  industrial  training  in  the 
schools  of  the  Pastorate,  is  not  included  in  this  statement. 

The  king  and  chiefs  of  Ogbonoma  (New  Calabar)  have  been  giving  much  trouble 
lately  to  the  little  band  of  professing  Christians  there.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Garrick  in  Sierra  Leone,  on  furlough,  at  the  beginning 
of  February  they  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  one  from  attending  church, 
and  turned  out  with  sticks  to  enforce  the  order.  Five  persons  managed,  in 
spite  of  them,  to  reach  the  Mission  compound,  but  on  their  return  home  they  were 
taken  and  confined  to  separate  houses,  two  being  placed  in  irons.  To  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Dobinson,  who  reached  Ogbonoma  on  February  19th,  they  gave  as  the  reason 
for  this  opposition  that  Christianity  was  spoiling  their  country,  and  that  their 
boys  refused  due  obedience  to  their  lawful  masters  after  attending  the  services 
(i.e.  they  refuse  work  on  Sundays,  as  Mr.  Dobinson  explains).  They  were  re- 
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Bolved  that  the  Mission  must  he  removed.  At  a conference  between  Sir  Claude 
McDonald  and  Mr.  Dobinson  with  the  chiefs,  they  were  persuaded  by  Sir  Claude 
to  allow  the  Mission  to  continue.  Mr.  Obadiah  Thomas,  the  Gbebe  catechist,  has 
been  ashed  to  reside  temporarily  at  Ogbonoma,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Boyle,  of  Bonny, 
has  very  kindly  undertaken  to  render  assistance. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Aprica. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wray,  who  has  been  stationed  at  Mombasa  since  the  summer 
of  last  year,  has  had  more  especially  under  his  charge  the  spiritual  care  of  a 
little  colony  of  freed  slaves  at  a place  called  Kilindini,  belonging  to  the  I.B.E.A. 
Company,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Mombasa.  He  wrote  in  February 
that  upwards  of  thirty  of  these  people  had  recently  stood  up  and  confessed  Christ 
before  the  congregation. 

Letters  from  Uganda  are  full  of  good  tidings.  Mr.  Pilkington,  who  had  been 
on  a visit  to  the  island  of  Komeh,  returned  to  Mengo  on  December  7th,  reporting 
that  while  there  he  himself  had  received  great  spiritual  blessing,  and  that  many 
of  the  people,  including  some  baptized  Christians,  had  testified  for  the  first  time 
to  the  saving  power  of  Christ.  About  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  gave  much 
sorrow  at  the  time,  but  led  shortly  to  very  happy  consequences.  One  of  the  Chris- 
tians, named  Musa  Yubuganda,  told  the  missionaries  that  as  he  obtained  no  profit 
from  Christianity  he  was  about  to  return  to  Heathenism.  It  was  felt  that  this 
was  a reproach  to  the  Church,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a special  mission  on 
December  8th,  9th,  and  10th.  The  results  were  very  remarkable.  At  each 
service  large  numbers  professed  to  receive  new  light  and  new  power.  Some  of 
the  oldest  teachers  even  said  that  they  had  never  before  understood  the  blessed- 
ness of  life  in  Christ,  or  experienced  in  the  same  way  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Musa  was  among  those  who  received  a blessing.  These  services  were 
followed  by  daily  Bible-readings.  Interesting  individual  particulars  are  given 
which  it  may  not  be  well  to  print,  but  the  above  will  call  forth  praise  and  prayer. 
Mr.  Pilkington  accompanied  the  army  which  started  for  Unyoroon  December 
13th,  solely  in  order  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  in  the  ranks  and  en  route , many  of  whom  seldom  or  never  visit  the  capital. 
He  travelled  with  the  Baganda,  not  with  the  English  officers.  He  wished,  indeed,  to 
go  without  a tent,  but  was  overruled  in  this  particular  by  his  brother  missionaries 
and  his  Native  Christian  friends.  In  letters  to  Mengo  he  stated  that  some  twenty- 
five  had  professed  having  receive^  salvation  since  he  left  the  capital,  and  the 
Mohammedans  were  listening  eagerly  to  the  Gospel,  even  their  chiefs  attending 
the  services.  Mr.  Pilkington  had  four  times  preached  to  audiences  of  from  1000 
to  2000  people,  and  on  the  Sunday  after  leaving  Mengo,  Zakariya  preached  a 
capital  sermon  to  some  2000  people. 

The  reports  from  Singo  are  bright  and  full  of  encouragement.  Mr.  Fisher 
writes  that  as  the  people  were  too  scattered  to  be  able  to  attend  classes  regularly 
at  the  Mission  station  he  induced  the  small  chiefs  to  erect  twenty  reading-houses 
(“  synagogi**  the  Natives  call  them)  at  distances  from  two  to  twenty  miles  away 
from  Mitya na,  and  teachers  were  appointed  for  each.  There  were  in  all  480 
people  under  daily  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Sunday  morning 
congregation  is  about  400,  but  on  Christmas  Day  there  were  800.  In  a fort  near 
Mityana  over  1000  Nubian  soldiers  have  been  placed,  and  the  officers  agreed  that 
they  should  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and  in  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Archdn.  Walker,  the  Revs.  E.  C.  Gordon  and  H.  R.  Sugden  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Fletcher  arrived  at  Mengo  on  Monday,  December  18th.  The  brethren  were  over- 
joyed at  receiving  the  Luganda  New  Testament  which  they  took  up  with  them,  and 
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were  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Bible  Society  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  printed 
and  bound.  On  Christmas  Day,  119  were  present  at  the  HolyiCommunion.  Mr. 
Sugden  went  forward  to  join  Mr.  Fisher  in  Singo  when  he  arrived  on  January 
3rd,  and  he  writes  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  notice  that  his  Baganda 
porters  en  route  engaged  in  prayer  morning  and  evening  in  parties  of  two  and 
three.  He  saw  enough,  however,  to  lead  him  to  warn  friends  in  England  from 
supposing  that  the  people  generally  are  Christians. 

The  Rev.  G.  K.  Baskerville  of  Kyagwe  (whose  journal  for  a year  is  printed  on 
another  page)  went  to  Mengo  in  December  to  meet  the  party  from  home,  and 
took  part  in  the  special  services  referred  to  above.  He  returned  on  December  28th. 
' The  Sunday  following,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed  specially  present, 
and  several  professed  to  lay  hold  on  Eternal  life  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Mr- 
Baskerville,  in  consequence  of  the  blessing  upon  the  work,  was  contemplating 
putting  off  his  departure  for  furlough  for  a few  months,  and  Mr.  Pilkington,  whose 
furlough  is  also  due,  had  proposed  to  him  their  making  an  itineration  through  the 
•whole  of  Uganda  together  before  leaving.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Crabtree  was  about 
shortly  to  go  into  Kavirondo  to  open  a station  there,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
shortly  joined  by  the  Rev.  F.  Rowling,  who  was  left  temporarily  at  Nassa. 

Palestine. 

Dr.  Gaskoin  Wright  arrived  at  Nablous  on  February  14th,  and  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
~and  Mrs.  Wilson  reached  Jerusalem  early  iu  March. 


Persia. 

A telegram  was  received  on  March  20th  by  the  friends  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Julfa,  conveying  the  tidings,  “All  well.”  The  disturbances  referred 
to  under  “ Editorial  Notes  ” in  last  month’s  Intelligencer  were  inspired  by  one  or 
two  Mullahs,  and  were  not  sympathised  with  by  the  people  generally.  Mr. 
Tisdall  writes : — 


The  attack  made  upon  us  now  is 
made,  not  by  the  people  at  large,  nor 
even  by  the  nobles  and  great  officials, 
nor  by  the  Muslim  priesthood  in 
general,  but  only  by  AgM  Najift  and 
one  other  MulHi.  These  two  men  are 
-very  influential,  but  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  inciting  the  people  against 
us.  Mr.  Carless  and  I spent  the  last 
two  Thursdays  in  visiting  some  of  the 
leading  people  in  the  city,  including  the 
■Governor  and  several  M alias.  Every- 
where we  were  received  with  great 
kindness  and  courtesy,  and  even  in 
controversy  not  an  angry  word  was 
spoken,  but  again  and  again  expres- 


sions of  sympathy  with  us,  aud  of 
horror  at  Agha  Najifi’s  conduct,  were 
uttered.  We  are  regarded  by  rich  and 
poor  alike  as  friends,  and  Miss  Bird  is 
loved  and  admired  by  almost  all.  I 
mention  this  lest  some  of  our  friends  in 
England  might  imagine  that  the  people 
as  a whole  are  opposed  to  our  work.  The 
very  contrary  is  the  case.  We  have 
many  earnest  inquirers,  some  of  whom 
are  suffering  persecution  for  their 
Master’s  sake.  No  branch  of  the  work 
has  been  stopped  (d.g.),  and  we  trust 
that  the  attempt  to  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  will  be  overruled  for 
good. 


Bengal. 

A Harvest  Festival  at  Taljhari  was  held  on  New  Year’s  Day.  The  church 
was  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  to  a full  congregation 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Tunbridge.  The  contributions  amounted  to  Rs.  18  in  money,  and 
31  maunds  of  rice  (the  Santhal  maund  = 60  lbs). 

North-West  Provinces. 

Miss  A.  H.  R.  Bull,  of  Benares,  has  been  ordered  home  on  account  of  the  state 
of  her  health. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Ell  wood  has  been  transferred  from  Mirat  to  Gorakhpur,  where 
he  succeeds  to  the  responsible  charge  so  long  held  by  the  Rev.  H.  Stern,  who 
is  returning  to  Europe  on  furlough. 
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Punjab  and  Sindh. 

The  Bishop  of  Lahore  admitted  Mr.  A.  Redman  to  Deacon's  Orders  in  the 
Lahore  Cathedral  on  February  18th.  The  Bishop  preached  the  sermon. 

Mrs.  Guilford  has  been  ordered  home  in  feeble  health.  Her  husband,  the 
Rev.  E.  Guilford,  will  accompany  her,  returning  at  once  to  the  Mission.  The 
following  transfers  have  taken  place  : — The  Rev.  H.  J.  Hoare  from  Peshawar  to 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  ; the  Rev.  D.  Davies  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan  to  Peshawar ; and 
the  Rev.  F.  Lawrence  from  Narowal  to  Lahore,  to  assist  in  the  Divinity  School. 

* Mrs.  Heaton  has  come  home  on  sick-leave. 

Miss  G.  L.  West  mentions  in  her  Annual  Letter  that  some  of  the  children  in 
the  Orphanage  at  Clarkabad  had  a very  merciful  escape  in  September  last,  as 
a portion  of  the  verandah  roof  fell  in,  under  which  the  children  had  been  sitting 
two  minutes  previously.  The  Orphanage  children  are  taught  such  occupations 

* as  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  them  in  after  life.  They  pick  and  spin  cotton, 
beat  out  Indian  com,  do  cooking  and  other  household  work,  learn  needlework, 
how  to  make  buttons,  dye  their  own  clothes,  &c. 

Ceylon. 

An  able  and  interesting  review  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  for  1893,  prepared 
by  a Sub-Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Conference  of  Missionaries, 
has  been  received.  The  number  of  adult  baptisms  during  the  year  was  158. 
There  are  8005  Singhalese  and  Tamil  Christians  connected  with  the  Society  in 
the  Island,  of  whom  2797  are  communicants. 

North  Pacific. 

Last  month  reference  was  made  to  the  baptism  of  Chief  Sheuksh  of  Kitkatla. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  he  has  adopted  an  English  name.  He  has  received  the 
name,  whether  from  choice  or  at  the  suggestion  of  others  is  not  stated,  of  “ William 
Ewart  Gladstone."  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Stephenson  writes  of  him : — 

I truly  believe  him  to  be  very  sin-  had  beeu  explained,  to  ascertain  that  it 
cere  in  his  professions  of  new  life.  His  was  thoroughly  understood,  I heard  a 
whole  course  of  life  carries  sincerity  whisper  on  my  left,  hurried  and  earnest, 
on  its  face  and  in  its  hidden  parts.  I could  not  turn  round  immediately, 
Last  year  there  were  some  points  on  as  I was  listening  to  the  answer  of 
which  he  and  I were  compelled  to  differ  another  candidate.  The  whisper  con- 
in  connexion  with  the  old  regime,  tinned,  and  became  distinct  to  my 
These  positions  he  has  utterly  aban-  ears.  It  was  Sheuksh  praying  for 
doned,  and  before  attending  a village  light  and  wisdom.  He  did  not  miss 
feast  will  come  in  to  ascertain  if  I am  another  question  the  rest  of  the  after- 
going, or  if  in  doubt  on  any  point  will  noon.  Who  will  deny  the  effect  of 
come  in  and  talk  his  doubts  over.  “ I prayer  P His  answers  were  often 
have  offended  and  fought  against  God  astonishing,  being  the  outcome  of  deep 
"too  long,  and  can't  afford,  now  that  I thought.  Whenever  I had  the  oppor- 
know  that  He  is  right  and  I wrong,  to  tunity,  which  was  nearly  every  night 
wilfully  offend  Him.  God  forgive  me  from  9 to  10  p.m.,  I would  go  down 
for  these  years  of  error,  and  the  error  to  his  house,  where  he  would  collect 
9 into  which  I have  led  my  people,  a band  for  a Bible  lesson.  . . . The 

Night  and  day  I cry  to  Him  for  Kitkatla  have  made  rapid  strides, 
pardon;  my  eyes  are  more  often  wet  and  exhibit  great  spiritual  pro- 
than  dry.  But  He  will  not  despise  the  gress.  More  have  come  forward  for 
sighing  of  a contrite  heart,  nor  the  de-  baptism  this  year  than  the  three  pre- 
, sire  of  such  as  be  penitent."  Hisprayers  vious  years  of  my  work,  leaving  very 

are  simple  heart-breathings  to  his  God.  few  in  their  undetermined  state.  The 
He  was  most  eager  during  his  prepara-  search  and  hunger  for  truth  has  vastly 

tion  for  Holy  Baptism.  One  afternoon  increased.  Where  twenty  or  thirty 

he  seemed  very  cloudy,  and  could  attended  Bible  inquiry  classes  last 

not  take  in  what  was  taught.  While  year,  the  number  has  been  often  more 

.questioning  another  candidate  on  what  than  doubled. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  MUIR’S  “ LIFE  OF  MAHOMET” 

The  Life  of  Mahomet,  from  Original  Sources.  By  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.,  D C.L.,  Ph.D.  (Bologna).  Third  Edition.  London:  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.,  1894. 

OT  the  least  important  portion  of  the  work  we  propose  to  pass  in 
brief  review  is  the  Preface,  the  contents  of  which  are  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  the  authoritative  and  accepted  records 
of  the  Prophet’s  life.  Some  eighty  well  filled  pages  deal  with 
the  critical  apparatus  available  for  the  problem.  We  imagine 
that  critical  science  will  content  herself  for  this  and  the  next  century  with 
the  original  and  exhaustive  inquisition  of  our  learned  author  into  the  character 
and  value  of  extant  materials  for  the  life  of  Mohammed  and  the  growth  of  the 
Koran. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  that  these  materials  are  so  abundant  and  in 
the  main  so  trustworthy,  and  that  the  personality  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
historic  integrity  of  the  Koran  are  most  vividly  present  to  the  view  of  the 
dwellers  of  an  age  removed  nigh  fourteen  hundred  years  from  the  hour  of  the 
Hegira. 

We  are  for  this  especially  grateful.  If  the  vast  distances  of  time  inter- 
vening between  the  birth  of  Shakya  Mouni  render  absolutely  unreliable  the 
records,  as  we  have  them,  of  his  existence,  at  least  these  immense  tracts 
of  interposing  time  lend  themselves  not  unwillingly  to  the  pen  of  an  un- 
principled romance.  They  supply  opportunity  unlimited  for  the  depreciating 
of  all  unfavouring  facts  of  the  personal  history,  and  offer  occasion  for  the 
attribution  to  the  sage  of  the  Lotus  of  virtues  he  never  knew  and  moral 
glories  whose  existence  came  only  in  the  dishonest  dreaming  of  writers  whoso 
chief  credentials  of  authority  were  the  ignorance  of  their  readers  and  their 
own  not  even,  neutral  attitude  towards  the  claims  of  the  Christian  Belief. 

But  in  the  case  of  Mohammed,  such  a volume  as  that  of  Sir  William  Muir’s 
goes  far  to  terminate  the  occupation  of  the  romance  writer.  The  character 
of  Mohammed  and  his  Koran  are,  as  the  result  of  unwearied  and  assiduous  toil, 
cut  in  the  stone  of  permanent  and  unquestionable  history.  The  trade  in 
unreal  presentations  of  the  non-Christian  faiths  is  seriously  hampered  by 
the  possibility  of  access  in  public  libraries  to  such  an  authoritative  exposition 
as  our  author  has  here  presented  us  with.  Such  volumes  as  these  must  render 
the  business  alike  unprofitable  and  precarious,  and  furnish  a Nemesis  ever  on 
the  alert  to  retaliate  upon  the  literary  adventurer. 

There  is  now  no  historic  possibility  of  rehabilitating  the  ethical  character- 
istics of  the  Prophet.  His  adherents  in  Moslem  and  his  advocates  and 
defenders  in  Christian  lands,  for  better  for  worse,  must  abide  by  the  tale  of 
his  ghastly  butcheries  and  unmentionable  immoralities.  They  must  do  the 
best  they  can  with  the  difficult  and  intractable  material  of  deeds  of  most  cold- 
blooded and  treacherous  cruelty,  and  must  strive  to  varnish  very  thickly 
the  recital  of  other  moral  depravities. 

Nor  does  the  fact  of  the  faithful  recording  in  Tradition  and  the  Koran  indi- 
cate even  any  high-pitched  degree  of  veracity.  It  did  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  contemporaries  and  to  the  apostolic  age  of  Mohammedanism 
that  the  story  of  these  awful  and  atrocious  barbarities  was  any  serious  reflec- 
tion upon  the  saintly  character  of  the  Prophet.  There  was  nothing  to  them 
incompatible  with  the  divinity  of  his  mission  in  their  perpetration.  These 
evangelists  of  the  Prophet  were  no  better  than  their  ethical  environment,  and 
no  doubt,  we  take  it  on  our  author’s  authority,  reflected  the  high  tide  of 
Moslem  morality.  It  is  but  due  to  them  that  they  counted  the  Prophet  to 
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have  occasionally  forgotten  himself,  hut  these  wore  but  venial  trivialities. 
They  counted  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  would  see  no  serious  cause 
for  criticising  on  these  grounds  the  Divine  commission  of  Mohammed. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to  some  of  the  hard  things  which  the 
apologists  of  the  Prophet  must  digest ; things,  too,  not  maliciously  feigned 
by  his  foes,  but  uttered  under  indisputable  sanction  of  Moslem  inspiration. 

The  first  blood  shed  at  Medina  with  the  countenance  of  Mohammed  was  a 
woman’s.  Asma,  daughter  of  Merwan,  belonged  to  a disaffected  tribe.  She 
disliked  Islam,  and  being  a poetess  composed  some  verses  against  Mohammed. 
A blind  man,  Omeir,  crept  into  the  apartment  in  the  dead  of  night  where 
Asma  lay  sleeping  with  her  little  ones.  Feeling  stealthily  he  removed  her 
suckling  babe,  and  plunged  his  sword  with  such  force  into  her  breast  that  it 
transfixed  her  to  the  couch.  Next  morning,  in  the  mosque  at  prayer, 
Mohammed,  who  was  aware  of  the  bloody  design,  said  to  Omeir  : “ Hast  thou 
slain  the  daughter  of  Merwan  ?”  “ Yes,”  he  answered;  “but  tell  me  now, 

is  there  cause  of  apprehension  1”  “None,”  said  Mohammed;  “a  couple  of 
goats  will  hardly  knock  their  heads  together  for  it.”  Then  turning  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  mosque,  he  said : “ If  ye  desire  to  see  a man  that  hath 
assisted  the  Lord  and  His  Prophet,  look  ye  here.”  “ What ! ” cried  Omar, 
“ the  blind  Omeir  ! ” “ Nay,”  replied  the  Prophet,  “ call  him  not  blind ; 

call  him  rather  Omeir  the  Seeing As  the  assassin  returned  to  his  house  in 
Upper  Medina  he  passed  the  sons  of  Asma  burying  their  mother;  they 
accused  him  of  the  murder,  which  without  compunction  he  avowed,  and 
added  that  if  they  dared  to  repeat  things  such  as  she  had  uttered  he  would 
slay  the  whole  clan  of  them.  The  bloody  threat  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  express  authority  of  Mohammed  was  responsible  for  the  murder  of  the 
aged  Jewish  proselyte,  Abu  Afak,  not  long  after  at  Medina,  for  a similar 
facility  of  rhyming.  The  old  man  was  despatched  in  his  sleep.  The  Prophet 
had  apparently  no  poetic  ear,  and  indicated  with  much  emphasis  of  blood  his 
aversion  to  a muse  too  critical  of  himself. 

The  treacherous  murder  of  Kab  ibn-Ashraf  was  most  religiously  accomplished 
by  the  Prophet  about  the  same  time.  By  praying  aloud  against  him  he 
prompted  his  destruction,  and  as  the  murderers  departed  to  their  cruel  deed 
he  bade  them  God-speed.  “ Go  ! ” said  he  ; “ the  blessing  of  God  be  with 
you,  and  assistance  from  on  High.”  The  wretched  victim  was  duly  despatched 
to  the  cry  of,  Slay  him  ! slay  the  enemy  of  God  1 ” At  the  gate  of  the 
mosque  the  Prophet  welcomed  the  faithful  servants  back  again  and  praised 
God  for  what  had  been  done. 

The  barbarous  execution  of  Omm  Kirfa  deserves  mention.  Attached  to  two 
camels  the  old  woman  was  torn  asunder  by  command  of  Zeid.  Mohammed 
hurries  forth  to  meet  him  at  the  conclusion  of  his  expedition,  and  embracing 
kisses  him,  without  indicating  any  disapproval  of  his  inhumanity. 

Nor  to  the  youngest  of  his  enemies  was  the  Prophet  more  tender  than  to 
the  oldest.  On  his  march  to  Medina  a prisoner  named  Ocba  was  ordered  out 
for  execution.  “ He  ventured  to  expostulate,  and  demand  why  he  should  be 
treated  more  rigorously  than  the  other  captives.  * Because  of  thine  enmity 
to  God  and  His  Prophet,’  replied  Mohammed.  * And  my  little  girl  ! * cried 
Ocba,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul — ‘ who  will  take  care  of  her  f ’ ‘ Hell-fire,’ 

exclaimed  the  Prophet ; and  on  the  instant  the  victim  was  hewn  to  the 
ground.  * Wretch  that  thou  wast ! ’ he  continued,  ‘ and  persecutor ! un- 
believer in  God,  in  His  Prophet,  and  in  His  Book  ! I give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord  that  hath  slain  thee,  and  comforted  mine  eyes  thereby.’  ” 

These  are  some  cf  the  tf  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  ” of  the  life  of 
the  Prophet.  They  more  than  justify  all  the  blood  shed  by  Moslem  sword. 
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They  vindicate  the  most  inhuman  and  unnatural  hatred  discovered  towards 
their  fellow-men  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

But  these  incidents,  so  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Mohammed,  teach  even 
more  than  this.  They  indicate  how  the  Prophet  claimed  Divine  sanction  for 
the  vilest  of  his  abominable  cruelties.  Nor  was  this  claim  limited  to  his  deeds 
of  blood.  .Revelations  from  heaven,  he  asserted,  removed  his  hesitation  as 
to  other  transgressions  of  the  Divine  law.  There  was  always  a vision  con- 
veniently at  hand  when  justification  to  conscience  or  in  the  sight  of  his 
followers  was  desired.  It  was  thus  that  the  sanctions  of  eternal  Righteous- 
ness were  invalidated  by  the  deeds  of  the  Prophet.  Thus  did  he  in  the  name 
of  God  reverse  the  unchangeable  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  for  him- 
self, his  followers,  and  their  countless  successors,  he  established  an  eternal 
divorce  between  faith  and  truth,  between  religion  and  righteousness. 

We  must  let  our  author  sum  the  net  results  of  the  system  of  Mohammed  in 
his  own  words : “ What  have  been  the  effects  of  the  system  which  Mohammed 
has  left  behind  ? We  may  freely  concede  that  it  banished  for  ever  many  of 
the  darker  elements  of  superstition  for  ages  shrouding  the  Peninsula. 
Idolatry  vanished  before  the  battle-cry  of  Islam ; the  doctrine  of  the  Unity 
and  infinite  perfections  of  God,  and  of  a special  all-pervading  Providence, 
became  a living  principle  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
even  as  in  his  own.  An  absolute  surrender  and  submission  to  the  Divine 
will  (the  idea  embodied  in  the  very  name  of  Islam)  was  demanded  as  the 
first  requirement  of  the  faith.  Nor  are  social  virtues  wanting.  Brotherly 
love  is  inculcated  towards  all  within  the  circle  of  the  faith  ; infanticide  pro- 
scribed ; orphans  to  be  protected,  and  slaves  treated  with  consideration ; 
intoxicating  drinks  prohibited,  so  that  Mohammedanism  may  boast  of  a degree 
of  temperance  unknown  to  any  other  creed. 

“ Yet  these  benefits  have  been  purchased  at  a costly  price.  Setting  aside 
considerations  of  minor  import,  three  radical  evils  flow  from  the  faith  in  all 
ages  and  in  every  country,  and  must  continue  to  flow  so  long  as  the  Km  an  is 
the  standard  of  belief.  First  : Polygamy,  divorce,  and  slavery  strike  at  the 
root  of  public  morals,  poison  domestic  life,  and  disorganise  society  ; while  the 
Veil  removes  the  female  sex  from  its  just  position  and  influence  in  the  world. 
Second  : Freedom  of  thought  and  private  judgment  are  crushed  and  annihi- 
lated. Toleration  is  unknown,  and  the  possibility  of  free  and  liberal  institu- 
tions foreclosed.  Third  : A barrier  has  been  interposed  against  the  reception 
of  Christianity.  They  labour  under  a miserable  delusion  who  suppose  that 
Mohammedanism  paves  the  way  for  a purer  faith.  No  system  could  have 
been  devised  with  more  consummate  skill  for  shutting  out  the  nations  over 
which  it  has  sway  from  the  Christian  faith ; for  there  is  in  it  just  so  much 
truth,  truth  borrowed  from  previous  revelations  yet  cast  in  another  mould, 
as  to  divert  attention  from  the  need  of  more.  Idolatrous  Arabia  (judging 
from  the  analogy  of  other  nations)  might  have  been  aroused  to  spiritual  life, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  faith  of  Jesus ; while  Mohammedan  Arabia  is,  to  the 
human  eye,  sealed  against  the  benign  influences  of  the  Gospel.  Many  a 
flourishing  land  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  which  once  rejoiced  in  the  light  and 
liberty  of  Christianity,  is  now  crushed  and  overspread  by  darkness  gross  and 
barbarous.  It  is  as  if  their  day  of  grace  had  come  and  gone,  and  there  re- 
mained to  them  ( no  more  sacrifice  for  sins.*  That  a brighter  morn  will  yet 
dawn  in  these  countries  we  may  not  doubt ; but  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
the  condition  of  the  present,  is  not  the  less  true  and  sad.  The  sword  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  Koran,  are  the  most  stubborn  enemies  of  civilisation, 
liberty,  and  truth,  which  the  world  has  yet  known,” 

This  was  the  mind  of  Sir  William  Muir  touching  Islam  thirty-three  years 
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ago.  Those  added  years,  that  larger  acquaintance  with  Islam,  his  more  ex- 
tended erudition,  have  induced  no  adjustment  of  view  for  our  author.  Still 
he  stands  where  then  he  stood. 

Such  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Sir  William  Muir.  It  is  thus  not  the  mere 
affirmation  of  high  scholarship,  but  the  expression  of  an  extensive  experience 
of  Moslem  life.  It  is  a statement  also  which  will  have  to  he  reckoned  with  by 
all  apologists  of  Islam.  It  is  a recorded  judgment  which  is  well  calculated  to* 
arm  again  all  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  from  the  plausible  sophistries  of  un- 
scrupulous and  designing  pens,  whose  purpose  often  appears  only  to  disparage 
and  depreciate  the  credentials  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  for  this  end  to  mis- 
state, miscite,  and  altogether  misrepresent  the  character  of  the  non-Christian, 
cults,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  are  included  within  their  several  folds. 

We  conceive  that  a careful  study  of  the  pages  of  Sir  William  Muir  is 
essential  to  any  honest  and  trustworthy  treatment  of  the  life  of  Mohammed. 
To  ignore  the  presentation  of  the  Prophet  in  these  pages  will  be  not  more 
injustice  to  the  student  of  comparative  religions  than  it  will  be  infraction  of 
the  august  canons  of  historic  and  moral  truth.  G.  E. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 

( Vol  /.  of  7th  Series  of  The  Expositors'  Bible.)  London  : Hodder  and 
Stoughton . 

GOOD  many  theological  and  religious  books  are  sent  to  us  for 
review  from  time  to  time  which  we  only  barely  mention ; and 
sometimes  we  do  not  mention  them  at  all.  It  seems  desirable 
that,  as  a rule,  the  Intelligencer  should  keep  within  its  own 
proper  range  of  subjects,  and  only  profess  to  review  books 
having  at  least  some  relation  to  Missions.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule  ; and  an  important  exception  we  unhesitatingly  make  in  the  case  of  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Not  merely  on  Mr.  Moule’s  account,  though  indeed 
his  close  identification  with  the  missionary  cause,  and  the  noble  band  of 
recruits  that  Ridley  Hall  has  sent  into  the  missionary  army,  might  well  give 
any  book  of  his  an  indisputable  claim  to  notice  in  these  pages.  But  because 
this  work  seems  to  us  unique  among  commentaries.  It  must  not  be  judged 
by  its  author’s  annotated  editions  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians 
in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools.  Valuable  as  they  are  for  the  young 
English  student,  they  are  books  for  reference,  or  to  have  lying  at  one’s  side 
while  one  is  reading  the  Epistles.  No  one  would  think  of  reading  them  aloud 
in  the  family  circle.  That  is  not  their  purpose.  But  this  book  can  be  read 
aloud,  and  listened  to,  with  keen  and  sustained  interest.  The  very  structure - 
of  the  exposition  enchains  one  at  once.  “ It  is  the  month  of  February” — so* 
begins  the  first  chapter — “ in  the  year  of  Christ  58.  In  a room  in  the  house - 
of  Gaius,  a wealthy  Corinthian  Christian,  Paul  the  Apostle,  having  at  his 
side  his  amanuensis  Tertius,  addresses  himself  to  write  to  the  converts  of  the 
Mission  at  Rome.”  “ The  Mission  at  Rome  ” — it  is  a happy  phrase  in  itself  y. 
one  thinks  instantly  of  ( 1 the  Mission  at  Bombay,”  or  “ at  Tokio.”  But 
throughout,  it  is  a real  letter  that  we  seem  to  be  reading,  dictated  by  a rea 
man  to  a real  amanuensis,  and  going  to  a real  community  in  a real  city.  Any- 
thing more  beautiful  we  can  hardly  conceive  than  the  last  chapter,  in  which 
St.  Paul  is  pictured  dictating  Rom.  xvi.  with  its  salutations,  sending  messag 
from  Timotheus  and  Lucius  and  his  host  Gaius  and  the  rest  with  him,  letting 
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the  scribe  Tertius  himself  add  his  little  word,  and  then — (so  Mr.  Moule  con- 
jectures, with  the  authority  of  2 Thess.  iii.  17) — taking  the  pen  into  his  own 
hand ; and,  “ with  dim  eyes,  and  in  large,  laborious  letters,  and  forgetting  at  the 
close,  in  the  intensity  of  his  soul,  to  make  perfect  the  grammatical  connexion, 
he  inscribes,  in  the  twilight,  this  most  wonderful  of  Doxologies.” 

But  after  all,  it  is  only  the  shell  of  the  exposition  which  we  have  thus 
mentioned.  The  commentary  itself  has  this  rare — we  will  not  say  unique — 
feature,  that  it  is  the  outcome,  not  merely  of  accurate  scholarship,  though  of 
course  there  is  that ; not  merely  of  theological  soundness,  though  of  course 
there  is  that ; but  of  personal  spiritual  experience.  The  writer  knows  what 
St.  Paul  knew  ; he  has  felt  what  St.  Paul  felt ; he  can  enter  into  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  5th  and  6th  and  7th  and  8th  chapters  as  a man  who  has 
travelled  the  same  road.  At  the  same  time,  the  Epistle  is  not  expounded 
merely  as  the  letter  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  but  as  a portion,  a most  important 
portion,  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God.  The  commentary  is  not  what  is  called 
homiletic ; there  are  no  elaborate  sermons  in  these  pages  ; but  it  is  written 
as  in  the  presence,  and  brings  the  reader  into  the  presence,  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  Epistle. 

Any  extract  from  such  a book  must  utterly  fail  to  give  a true  idea  of  it. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  two  brief  passages.  On  the  opening 
words  of  the  Epistle,  “ Paul,  a bondservant  of  Jesus  Christ  ” — 

To  be  a bondservant  is  terrible  in  the  abstract.  To  be  Jesus  Christ's  bond- 
servant  is  Paradise,  in  the  concrete.  Self-surrender,  taken  alone,  is  a plunge 
into  a cold  void.  When  it  is  surrender  to  “ the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and 
gave  Himself  for  me  ’’  (Gal.  ii.  20),  it  is  the  bright  home-coming  of  the  soul  to 
the  seat  and  sphere  of  life  and  power. 

On  the  13th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter: — 

And  do  not  present  your  limbs,  your  bodies  in  the  detail  of  their  faculties 
as  implements!  (oirXa)  of  unrighteousness,  to  sin,  to  sin  regarded  as  the 
holder  and  employer  of  the  implements.  But  present  yourselves,  your  whole 
being,  centre  and  circle,  to  God,  as  men  living  after  death,  in  His  Son’s 
risen  life,  and  your  limbs,  hand,  foot,  and  head,  with  all  their  faculties,  as 
implements  of  righteousness  to  God. 

“ O blissful  self -surrender ! ” The  idea  of  it,  sometimes  cloudy,  sometimes 
radiant,  has  floated  before  the  human  soul  in  every  age  of  history.  The  spiritual 
fact  that  the  creature,  as  such,  can  never  find  its  true  centre  in  itself,  but  only 
in  the  Creator,  has  expressed  itself  in  many  various  forms  of  aspiration  and 
endeavour,  now  nearly  touching  the  truth  of  the  matter,  now  wandering  into 
cravings  after  a blank  loss  of  personality,  or  however  an  eternal  coma  of  absorp- 
tion into  an  Infinite  practically  impersonal;  or  again,  affecting  a submission 
which  terminates  in  itself,  an  it  lam , a self- surrender  into  whose  void  no  blessing 
falls  from  the  God  who  receives  it.  Far  different  is  the  “ self-presentation  ” of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  done  in  the  fulness  of  personal  consciousness  and  choice.  It 
is  done  with  revealed  reasons  of  infinite  truth  and  beauty  to  warrant  its  right- 
ness. And  it  is  a placing  of  the  surrendered  self  into  Hands  which  will  both 
foster  its  true  development  as  only  its  Maker  can,  as  He  fills  it  with  His  presence, 
and  will  use  it,  in  the  bliss  of  an  eternal  serviceableness,  for  His  beloved  will. 

When  our  friends  want  to  make  a present  to  a missionary  or  a missionary 
candidate,  we  hope  they  will  choose  this  splendid  contribution  to  the  best 
kind  of  Evangelical  and  Scriptural  literature.  And  we  hope  it  will  soon 
become  a familiar  companion  at  every  Mission  station  round  the  world. 

The  Heroic  in  Missions.  By  A.  R.  Buckland,  M.A.  London:  Isbieter 
and  Co. 

Here  is  just  the  book  for  reading  aloud  at  a working  party,  or  giving  as  a 
present  to  a young  friend — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  an  old  one.  It  con- 
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suts  of  only  six  chapters,  each  giving  a “heroic”  narrative  from  C.M.S. 
history.  The  chapters  are,  (1)  “ The  Heroism  of  Patience,”  the  story  of  the 
Fuh-Kien  Mission  ; (2)  “ The  Pioneer  in  Japan,”  Mr.  Ensor’s  early  days 
there;  (3)  “The  Graves  by  the  Victoria  Nyanza,”  i.e.  of  course  Shergold 
Smith's  and  O’Neill's,  Hannington's  and  Parker’s,  Mackay's  and  those  of  the 
martyred  Waganda ; (4)  “ A Pioneer  in  the  Far  West,”  Bishop  Horden  ; (5) 
“ The  Pilgrim  Missionary  of  the  Punjab,”  George  Maxwell  Gordon ; (6)  “ The 
Men  who  died  at  Lokoja,”  Robinson  and  Wilmot  Brooke.  The  chapters  are 
vigorously  and  picturesquely  written  ; written,  too,  not  merely  to  interest  the 
mind  but  to  stir  the  heait ; and  the  whole  book  illustrates  one  of  the  mottoes 
at  its  beginning,  Faber’s  lines, — 

“ O Lord  ! that  I conld  waste  my  life  for  others, 

With  no  ends  of  my  own, 

That  I conld  poor  myself  into  my  brothers, 

And  live  for  them  alone ! ” 

We  welcome  a new  general  missionary  review  or  magazine,  The  Missions  of 
the  World , edited  by  the  Rev.  Gavin  Carlyle,  and  published  by  Mr.  T. 
Hibberd,  1 28,  Edgware  Road,  W.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a brother  of  the  “ J.  E.  C.” 
who  formerly  contributed  our  “ African  Notes,”  and  whose  death  last  year 
was  noticed  with  great  regret  in  our  pages.  We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  an 
English  periodical  corresponding  to  the  American  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World , and  the  subject  was  discussed  three  years  ago  at  one  of  the  united 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Secretaries  of  Missionary  Societies.  But  neither  the 
editor  nor  the  capitalist  was  then  forthcoming.  Now  an  editor  has  appeared, 
and  has  actually  started  the  periodical  wanted ; and  we  hope  lie  has  the 
capitalist  behind  him. 

No  magazine  can  be  fairly  judged  by  its  first  two  or  three  numbers  ; and 
good  as  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  The  Missions  of  the  World  are,  we 
are  persuaded  that  future  ones  will  be  still  better.  It  is  certainly  as  good  as 
Dr.  Pierson’s  Review  was  at  first,  and  the  latter  has  since  made  a decided 
advance.  The  difficulty  of  getting  authentic  and  recent  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  field,  and  concerning  all  Societies  and  Missions,  is  very  great ; 
and  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such  a periodical  that  we  should  be  able 
really  to  rely  upon  it  for  the  accuracy  of  its  facts.  But  if  it  earns  a high 
reputation  in  this  respect,  and  succeeds  in  getting  the  best  authorities  to  con- 
tribute the  longer  articles,  then  The  Missions  of  the  World  will  supply  a long 
and  keenly  felt  want,  which  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World , despite  its 
great  enterprise,  does  not  even  now  do,  at  least  not  for  English  readers. 

We  hope  many  of  our  own  friends  will  subscribe  at  once  for  the  new  ven- 
ture, and  do  their  best  to  make  it  a success. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


A MISSIONARY  ON  MISSIONARY  MEETINGS . 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — During  the  time  I have  been  permitted  to  do  deputa- 
tion work  in  England  on  my  visit  which  has  just  ended,  [ have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  need  of  deepening  rather  than  widening  our  home  work.  The 
average  missionary  meetings,  sermons,  &c.,  need  something  to  supplement  them. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  a Missionary  Mission  in  one  instance. 
Everything  during  the  week  that  the  Mission  was  held  was  nsed  as  a means  of 
deepening  the  interest  of  the  people  in  missionary  work,  of  putting  Christ  a 
claim  before  them,  and  of  urging  on  them  the  duty  of  taking  a part  personally 
in  seeking  to  “bring  back  the  King.”  All  the  ordinary  parochial  meetings  (in 
addition  to  special  ones)  were  continued,  bnt  made  missionary,  so  that  every 
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section  of  the  congregation  was  reached,  and  the  interest  deepened  a9  the  .week 
went  on.  One  could  not  bnt  feel  that  this  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  needed, 
to  really  strengthen  and  increase  true  spiritual  effort  on  the  part  of  those  at 
home,  and  to  call  forth  offers  of  personal  service. 

Others  have  doubtless  felt  what  I have  after,  say,  two  or  three  sermons  on 
Sunday,  and  a meeting  next  day,  viz.,  that  we  ought  to  be  beginning  just  when 
we  were  ending,  and  that  if  one  could  have  only  gone  on  for  two  or  three  days 
longer  there  would,  through  the  Holy  Spirit’s  blessing,  have  been  great  results. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  untold  blessing  would,  I believe,  result  from 
such  missions.  We  have  hitherto  been  skimming  the  surface  when  we  ought  to 
have  been  letting  our  nets  down  into  the  deep.  The  latter  needs  time,  labour, 
prayer,  but  will,  I am  sure,  amply  repay  the  toil. 

May  I venture  to  say  one  thing  more,  viz.,  that  during  such  a mission  I think 
there  should  be  no  collection.  Where  the  proper  position  is  taken,  and  Christ’s 
absolute  claim  on  a man  and  all  he  has  is  recognised,  the  money  will  be  given 
without  begging. 

And  let  Christ  have  His  rightful  place  in  our  appeals  : never  let  ns  make  an 
idol  of  C.M.S.,  for  should  such  ever  be  the  case  (which  God  forbid),  much  as  He  has 
blessed  us  in  time  past,  He  would,  as  He  did  with  the  brazen  serpent,  break  us 
in  pieces  and  call  us  Nehushtan. 

C.M.S.  Mission  House , Jerusalem , March  12 th,  1894.  C.  T.  Wilson. 

DR.  BRUCE  AND  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER . 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — Let  me  most  heartily  thank  you  for  having  procured 
and  inserted  in  this  month’s  Intelligencer  Dr.  Bruce’s  scathing  reply  to 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  astounding  assertions  in  the  February  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. I think  the  good  Professor  has  strangely  forgotten  things  I heard  Bishop 
Steere  tell  him  some  years  ago. 

But  I am  writing  just  now  to  tell  you  that  I propose  printing  in  the  May 
isBue  of  Central  Africa  a short  excursus  on  “ Mohammedanism  as  it  readly  is  in 
Nyasaland,”  written  by  Archdeacon  Maples,  and  published  by  him  on  November 
last  in  his  quarterly  paper,  the  Nyasa  News. 

Curiously  enough  it  might  have  been  written  in  exact  anticipation  of  the 
Professor’s  thesis  that  Christians  need  not  pray  for,  much  less  strive  to  convert 
Mohammedans. 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  strongly  recommending  my  readers  to  get  Dr. 
Bruce’s  article  and  study  it  carefully. 

The  Vicaraae , Upton  Grey , Winchfield,  Robt.  M.  Heanlet, 

April  10M,  1894.  Hon.  Editorial  Secretary, 

Universities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa. 

WHY  DO  NOT  EDUCATED  BUSINESS  MEN  OFFER ? 

SIR, — Having  been  educated  at  one  of  our  large  public  schools,  and  now  hold- 
ing a position  of  responsibility  in  a large  mercantile  bouse,  I read  with 
especial  interest  your  note  on  page  227  of  the  Intelligencer  for  March. 

You  there  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  C.M.S.  receives  comparatively 
few  offers  of  service  from  “ the  great  class  of  educated  business  or  professional 
men — the  men  who  take  responsible  positions  in  banks  and  offices, *’  Ac.  Ac. 

May  I venture  to  set  down  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  reasons  which  I 
think  prevent  offers  of  service  being  made  by  this  class  P — 

1.  In  these  days  of  severe  competition  in  business  a man  gets  to  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  of  age  before  he  rises  to  a position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  By 
that  time  he  has  probably  married,  and  maybe  he  has  a young  family  around 
him  for  whom  he  has  to  make  provision.  If  he  has  not  the  anxiety  of  a family, 
he  has  most  probably  been  sought  by  several  of  his  relatives  and  fnends  to  act  as 
trustee,  executor,  Ac.  Ac.,  and  very  likely  has  many  responsibilities  of  this  nature 
thrust  upon  him. 

2.  A man  who  left  school  say  twenty  years  ago,  not  unnaturally  feels  some 
little  difficulty  in  taking  up  his  books  again  and  learning  some  difficult  foreign 
language  or  dialect. 
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3.  The  business  man  who  attends  C.M.S.  meetings  (especially  when  addressed 
by  members  of  the  home  staff)  and  reads  the  periodicals,  cannot  help  being 
impressed  by  the  extraordinary  stress  which  appears  to  be*  laid  npon  the  fact  of  a 
man  being  in  “orders”  or  having  a University  degree.  These  qualifications 
appear  to  be  magnified  oat  of  all  reasonable  proportion,  they  seem  to  be  made  the 
chief  consideration,  and  men  not  having  these  distinctions  are  discouraged  from 
offering  themselves  to  the  Society; 

4.  Men  having  risen  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  mercantile  houses,  &Q.y 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  important  decisions  every  day,  often  after  only  a 
moment's  reflection,  and  tney  have  been  trained  so  to  act.  They  thns  get  an 
independence  of  judgment  and  a certain  self-reliance.  They  therefore  find  a 
difficulty  in  placing  themselves  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  a Committee,  who 
are  difficult  of  approach,  who,  while  sitting  in  London,  control  the  actions  of 
their  missionaries  thousands  of  miles  away.  My  experience  goes  to  show  that 
as  a rule  men  of  business  desirous  of  going  to  the  foreign  field,  offer  themselves  t o 
the  smaller  missionary  societies,  where  they  are  brought  more  directly  in  contact 
with  the  Committee,  where  they  have  more  liberty  of  action  in  the  field,  and 
where  there  is  (owing  to  the  smaller  sphere  of  their  operations)  less  officialism 
and  more  spirituality. 

You  say,  “ Is  not  this  a matter  worthy  of  consideration  ? ” Yes  ; of  the  most 
earnest  consideration  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee,  for  it  is  most  disappointing  t a 
see  some  of  the  best  lay  blood  of  the  Church  of  England  going  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  undenominational  societies,  rather  than  under  the  C.M.S. 

Higher  Broughton , March  \btht  1894.  Herbeht  Todd  Birch. 

[We  are  glad  to  print  our  correspondent’s  frank  letter.  Perhaps  some  other 
friend  may  like  to  comment  on  it.  We  will  only  now  say  that  the  common 
notion  that  a man  has  more  freedom  in  a small  undenominational  society  than, 
in  a large  Church  or  denominational  society  is  an  entire  mistake. — Ed.] 

MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION, 

May  29 th,  30th , 31$f,  June  lstf. 

E have  before  mentioned  the  General  Church  of  England  Missionary 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  at  the  end  of  May.  The  title  is  now  fixed 
as  “ Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion,”  seeing 
that  Bishops  and  clergymen  of  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Colonial,  and 
American  Churches  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  are  to  take 
part  in  it.  We  are  enabled  to  present  the  Programme,  so  far  as  arranged  up 
to  April  18th,  together  with  some  comments  thereon. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  preceded  by  a Service  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on 
the  Monday  afternoon,  May  28th,  when  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  to  preach 
after  which  the  members  are  to  be  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

The  Conference  itself  is  to  be  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  at  St.  James's  Hall  Both  the  large  and  the  small  halls  in  that  build- 
ing are  to  be  used.  There  will  also  be  a Woman’s  Section,  which  will  meet 
in  the  afternoons  only,  at  Princes'  Hall. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  promised  to  preside  in  the  large  hall  in 
the  morning  and  evening  of  the  first  day,  Tuesday.  The  Bishop  of  London 
presides  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the  Friday. 
The  Women’s  Meetings  are  to  be  presided  overby  Mrs.  Benson,  Lady  Vincent* 
Lady  Laura  Ridding,  and  Lady  Kennaway. 

On  the  last  evening,  Friday,  there  is  to  be  a popular  public  meeting,  at 
which  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  others  are  to  speak. 
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Draft  Programme. 

(The  names  in  l> rackets -arc  those  of  men  who  have  been  invited  but  had  not 

replied  up  to  April  18th.) 

I. .  The  Missionary's  Vocation  and  Training . 

(a)  The  Call  to  Missionary  Service.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Pre- 
bendary Webb-Peploe,  Rev.  R.  L.  Page,  (Rev.  F.  Webster). 

(ft)  Methods  of  Training.  Rev.  Dr.  Maclear,  Rev.  B.  Wilson,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Oldfield,  (Rev.  T.  W.  Drury  or  Rev.  W.  H.  Barlow). 

II.  The  Pteliaions  to  be  Dealt  with. 

(a)  Judaism.  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  Archdeacon  Richardson. 

(ft)  Mohammedanism.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  Mr.  R.  Bos- 
worth  Smith. 

(r)  Hinduism.  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams. 

Buddhism.  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

Confucianism.  Professor  Douglas. 

( d ) Various  Forms  of  Paganism.  Rev.  Dr.  Codrington,  Rev.W.T.  Storrs. 

III.  The  Presentation  of  Christianity. 

(i.)  Theological  Points. 

(a)  Doctrine  and  Ethics.  Rev.  G.  Ensor,  (Rev.  R.  L.  Ottley). 
(ft)  Catechumens,  and  the  right  time  for  Baptism.  Bishop  of 
Blomfontein,  Rev.  R.  Bateman. 

(ii.)  Ecclesiastical  Points. 

(a)  Relations  with  Eastern  Churches.  Bishop  Hale  (U.S.A.), 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutts. 

(ft)  Relations  with  Missions  of  Church  of  \ 

Rome.  I Bishop  of  Lahore. 

(r)  Relations  with  other  Christian  Mis-  j Mr.  Eugene  Stock, 
sions.  J 

IV.  Problems  to  be  solved. 

(a)  Indian  Problems.  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Canon  Churton,  Archdeacon 

Koshi  Koshi,  (Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins,  Rev.  H.  Whitehead  or  Rev. 
E.  F.  Brown). 

(b)  Chinese  and  Japanese  Problems.  Sir  T.  Wade,  (Bishop  Moule), 

(Bishop  Scott;,  Rev.  Yung-King  Yen,  Rev.  Armine  King. 

(c)  African  Problems.  (Bishop  of  Mashonaland),  Rev.  Horace  Waller, 

Rev.  J.  P.  Farler,  (Rev.  J.  B.  Wood). 

(d)  Australasian  and  South  Sea  Problems.  Bishop  Selwyn,  Bishop 

of  Brisbane,  (Earl  of  Jersey) 

(e)  Polygamy.  Rev.  F.  W.  Puller,  Rev.  W.  S.  Price,  Dr.  Oust. 

V.  Dangers  to  be  avoided. 

(a)  Secular  Influences : Politics,  Trade,  Ac.  Sir  William  Muir, 

(Sir  C.  Aitchison),  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe,  Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith. 

(b)  Undue  Introduction  of  Western  Ways.  Lord  Stanmore,  Rev. 

C.  C.  Fenn. 

(c)  Spiritual,  Moral,  and  Social  Dangers  to  Missionaries.  Bishop 

Hornby,  Rev.  J.  Barton. 

VI.  Methods  to  be  employed. 

(a)  Associate  Missions.  *)  Rev.  H.  W.  Woodward,  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy, 
(ft)  Family  Life.  y Rev.  H.  M.  M.  Hackett. 

(c)  Educational  Missions.  (Bishop  of  Travancore),  Rev.  T.  H.  Dod- 

son, Mr.  Henry  Morris. 

(d)  Industrial  Missions.  Rev.  F.  R.  Hodgson. 

(e)  Medical  Missions.  Dr.  E.  Downes,  (Dr.  Chaplin,  Dr.  Pruen), 

Rev.  W.  K.  Ormsby. 

(f)  Translation  of  Bible,  Prayer-book,  Ac.  Rev.  E.  Maclure,  Canon 

Edmonds,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  B.  White,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope. 

VII.  The  Building  up  of  the  Church. 

(a)  Church  Organisation  and  Discipline.  Bishop  Barry,  Bishop 
Macrorie,  Bishop  Stuart,  Rev.  E.  A.  Co  pies  ton. 

(ft)  Native  Agency  and  Episcopate.  Bishop  of  Lebombo,  Bishop 
Speechly,  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Shirreff,  (Rev.  A.  Westcott). 
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VIII.  Relation*  of  Missions  to  the  Church  at  Home. 

Administration  (Boards,  Societies,  Ac.).  Bishop  Anson,  Mr.  Sydney 
Oedge,  Rev.  Dr.  Langford  (U.S.A.),  Rev.  B.  Gompton,  Rev. 
Henrv  Sntton. 

IX.  Home  Interest  in  Mission  Work. 

(a)  Spiritual  Influences.  Dean  of  Chichester,  Archdeacon  Long. 

(b)  Methods:  Services,  Meetings,  Unions,  Guilds,  Publications. 

Canon  Trefnsis,  Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Ellison,  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland. 

Programme  in  Order  of  Time  and  Place . 


Large  Hall. 

Shall  Hall. 

Tuesday,  May  29th. 

10—1. 

Call  to  Service. 

Methods  of  Training. 

2.30—5. 

Religions : Judaism. 

Mohammedanism. 

Religions : Hinduism. 

Buddhism. 

Confucianism. 

Paganism. 

7—9.30. 

Presentation  of  Christianity : 
Ecclesiastical  Points. 

Presentation  of  Christianity : 
Theological  Points. 

Wed'sday,  May  30th. 

10-1. 

Indian  Problems. 

African  Problems. 

2.30—5 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Pro- 
blems. 

Australasian  and  South  Sea  Pro- 
blems. 

7-9.30. 

Dangers : Secular  Influences, 
Ac. 

Polygamy. 

Thursday,  May  31st. 

Methods : Associate  Missions. 
Family  Life. 

10—1. 

Dangers : Western  Ways. 
Spiritual,  Ac. 

2.30—5. 

Methods : Educational  Mis- 
sions. 

Industrial  Mis- 

sions. 

Methods : Medical  Missions. 

7—9.30. 

Building  of  the  Churoh : 
Organisation  and  Discipline. 

Methods  : Bible  Translation,  Ac. 

Friday,  June  1st. 

10—1. 

Administration. 

Building  of  Churoh : Native 
Agency  and  Episoopate. 

2.30—5. 

7—9.30. 

Home  Interest. 
Public  Meeting. 

(Left  open  in  case  of  need.) 

Women’s  Section. 

Vocation  and  Training . 

The  Call  to  Service.  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Bannister. 

Methods  of  Training.  Deaconess  Gilmore,  Miss  Schroder. 

Heed  and  Scope  of  Women's  Work.  Mrs.  Ball,  Miss  Patteson. 

Dangers , Spiritual , Social , Moral . Mrs.  Piper. 

Work  in  India . Miss  Bartlett,  Miss  Pilkington. 

„ Madagascar . Miss  Lawrence. 

,,  Africa,  West.  Miss  GoodalL 

„ „ j East.  Miss  Berkeley. 

„ „ South.  Miss  Wigram. 

„ China.  Miss  H.  Newcombe. 

„ Japan.  Miss  MacRae,  Mrs.  Twing  (U.S.A.). 

Dome  Interest  in  Mission  Work . Mrs.  Temple,  Lady  Philipps,  Miss  Tristram, 
Miss  Alcock,  Mrs.  Percy  Grubb,  Miss  Bunyon. 

In  Order  of  Time  and  Place. 

Tuesday,  May  29th,  2.30  to  5.  Vocation  and  Training. 

Wednesday,  „ 30th,  „ Need  and  Scope. 

India  and  Madagascar. 

Thursday,  „ 31st,  „ Dangers. 

Africa,  China,  Japan. 

Friday,  . June  1st,  „ Home  Interest. 
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The  programme,  as  will  be  seen,  is  one  of  singular  comprehensiveness. 
Indeed  it  may  fairly  be  criticised  as  too  full  for  four  days  ; and  yet  some  im- 
portant subjects  are  not  included.  For  instance,  the  Missionary  Episcopate, 
Financial  Relations  of  Societies  and  Missionaries,  Status  of  Returned 
Missionaries  in  the  Church  at  Home,  the  Material  Support  of  Converts, 
Mutual  Relations  of  European  and  Native  Christians,  were  all  in  the  first 
•draft,  but  had  to  be  omitted.  A more  serious  omission  is  that  of  a general 
review  of  what  Missions  have  done  and  what  they  have  not  done,  especially 
as  to  the  great  and  wide  fields  yet  unevangelized,  or  but  partially 
reached. 

The  speakers  have  been  most  carefully  selected  with  the  honest  purpose  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Subjects  Committee  of  various  schools  and  parties 
in  the  Church  to  give  all  interests  and  opinions  a fair  hearing.  Some  remarks 
on  the  names  may  here  be  acceptable. 

-I.  The  Conference  is  to  open,  as  it  should  do,  with  solemn  spiritual 
-addresses.  Bishop  Wilkinson  of  St.  Andrew’s  (late  of  Truro,  the  preacher 
at  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Hill,  Oluwole,  and  Phillips)  will  be  welcomed 
on  all  sides  as  a speaker  on  the  Missionary  Call.  Of  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  it 
is  needless  to  speak  in  a C.M.S.  magazine.  Mr.  Webster,  too,  late  of  the 
Church  Army,  will  represent  us  if  he  consents ; and  he  was  also  chosen  as 
one  of  those  who  would  have  been  now  in  the  mission-field  but  for  in- 
superable obstacles.  Mr.  Page  represents  the  interests  of  Brotherhoods. 
The  speakers  on  Methods  of  Training  are  all  actually  engaged  in  that  work  at 
various  colleges. 

II.  Bishop  Walsham  How  represents  the  Parochial  Mission  to  the  Jews,  and 
Archdeacon  Richardson  the  London  Jews’  Society.  The  distinguished  men 
who  are  to  speak  on  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Con- 
fucianism, need  no  remark.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  Dr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith, 
Sir  M.  Monier-Williams,  Bishop  Copleston,  and  Professor  Douglas,  are  all  in 
the  front  rank  of  authorities  on  those  subjects.  “ Various  Forms  of  Paganism  ” 
are  inadequately  dealt  with.  Dr.  Codrington  will  speak  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  Mr.  Storrs  (C.M.S.  Santal  Mission)  of  the  non- Aryan  tribes  of  India ; 
but  African  fetishism,  and  the  simple  religion  of  the  American  Indians,  are 
not  touched. 

III.  (i.)  The  subject  of  the  Presentation  of  Christianity  is  one  of  the  first  im- 
portance. “Doctrine  and  Ethics”  is  supposed  to  involve  the  question  of  how 
far  and  in  what  form  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  preached  to  the  Heathen.  Mr. 
Ensor  will  of  course  plead  for  a full  Gospel,  and  expose  the  fallacies  of  those 
who  deprecate  *(  dogma  ” and  advocate  the  “ ethics  ” of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  the  one  message  to  the  world  (though  indeed  the  Sermon  itself 
implies  the  highest  “ dogma  ”).  Another  view  is  that  the  highest  “ dogma  ” 
about  the  Incarnation  is  necessary,  but  that  “ dogma  ” about  the  Atonement 
is  inexpedient.  Whether  Mr.  Ottley  (or  whoever  represents  High  Churchmen 
in  this  discussion)  will  take  that  line  we  do  not  know.  The  subject  of 
4t  Catechumens  and  the  Right  Time  for  Baptism  ” is  one  of  very  great 
moment,  involving  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  before 
baptism.  Mr.  Bateman,  the  veteran  C.M.S.  missionary  in  the  Punjab,  has 
a large  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  and  we  believe  Bishop 
Hicks  has  had  similar  experience  in  South  Africa. 

IIL  (ii.)  The  subjects  in  this  division  are  highly  controversial,  but  they 
need  not  necessarily  be  dealt  with  in  a controversial  spirit.  We  regret  much 
that  Dr.  Allan  declined  to  represent  the  Protestant  view  of  our  relations  with 
Eastern  Churches.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  invited  to  read  the  first 
paper,  but  was  obliged,  owing  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth’s  illness,  to  decline.  Dr. 
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Cutts,  who  is  asked  in  his  place,  is  a well-known  authority  on  the  subject. 
So  also  is  the  American  Bishop  Hale.  The  Subjects  Committee,  however,  have 
throughout  sought  to  avoid  excluding  the  statement  of  disagreeable  facts.  Some 
of  the  selected  speakers  are  likely  to  prove  very  “ candid  ” friends  of  Missions 
indeed.  It  would  therefore  be  only  in  accordance  with  this  principle  if  some  one 
were  permitted  to  point  out  what  a terrible  hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of  pure 
Christianity  by  the  Mohammedans  the  condition  of  the  Eastern  Churches  is. 
However,  no  one  was  found  to  take  the  place  Dr.  Allan  refused.  On  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  on  “other  Christian  Missions  ” (i.e.  Non- 
conformist), the  Bishop  of  Lahore  is  an  excellent  authority,  for  he  has  both  in 
his  diocese.  He  knows  how  Rome  makes  it  her  chief  business  to  decoy  Pro- 
testant Christians;  he  knows  how  the  principle  of  “ missionary  comity  ” is 
observed  both  by  Church  of  England  and  by  Presbyterian  missionaries ; and 
he  knows  the  exceptions  there  are  among  the  latter  to  the  observance  of  this 
sound  rule.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archdeacon  Farrar  were  also  asked 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  but  both  declined.  It  appears  that  some  High 
Churchmen  think  that  Church  of  England  Missions  are  bound  by  ecclesiastical 
propriety  to  avoid,  not  merely  stations,  but  whole  countries,  in  which  Rome  is 
at  work ; that,  e.g.,  Bishop  Corfe  (High  Churchman  though  he  be)  has  no 
right  to  be  in  Corea  ; and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  expected  to  oppose  this 
view  strongly,  and  of  course  with  exceptional  authority  among  those  who  hold 
it.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Farrar  could  not  be  persuaded  to  consent.  When 
there  seemed  no  one  else  to  take  his  place,  we  ourselves  reluctantly  undertook 
the  task,  in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  in  many 
mission- fields  being  plainly  stated. 

IV.  On  the  “Problems”  in  different  mission- fields,  every  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  experts.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  course,  is  one  on  India,  and 
so  is  Canon  Churton.  Mr.  Whitehead  is  head  of  the  Oxford  Mission  at 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Perkins  is  our  C.M.S.  Punjab  missionary,  formerly  H.M. 
Commissioner  of  Amritsar.  Archdeacon  Koshi  Koshi  is  a veteran  C.M.S. 
clergyman  in  Travancore,  who  will  send  his  paper  to  bo  read.  China 
awaits  the  arrival  in  England  of  Bishops  Moule  and  Scott.  Sir  T.  Wade 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  “ candid  friends  ” above  alluded  to.  Mr.  Yen 
is  the  accomplished  English-speaking  Chinese  clergyman  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  who  is  to  speak  at  the  C.M.S.  Anniversary.  Mr.  King, 
who  belongs  to  Bishop  E.  Bickersteth’s  St.  Andrew’s  Mission,  is  the  only 
representative  of  Japan.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  C.M.S.,  which 
has  by  far  the  largest  English  Mission  in  Japan,  has  no  missionary  at  home 
to  put  forward,  Mr.  Buncombe  being  forbidden  by  the  doctors  to  speak  at 
meetings.  On  African  Problems,  also,  C.M.S.  only  finds  Mr.  Wood  for 
West  Africa.  Bishop  Knight-Bruce  represents  South  Africa,  Mr.  Farler 
(Universities’  Mission)  East  Africa,  and  Mr.  Waller  the  cause  of  Slave  Trade 
suppression.  But  to  the  subject  of  Polygamy,  our  Mr.  Salter  Price  brings  his 
African  as  well  as  his  Indian  experience.  Dr.  Cast  is  of  course  cosmopolitan 
and  Mr.  Puller  represents  the  celibate  view  of  the  matter. 

V.  Under  the  head  of  “Dangers,”  some  difficult  and  even  burning  questions 
may  have  to  be  faced.  The  design  is  to  show  the  risks  attaching  to  the  mixing- 
up  of  Missions  with  Politics  and  Trade,  to  deprecate  the  “ anglicising  ” of  Native 
Christians,  and  generally  to  expose  the  influences  of  various  kinds  which 
interfere  with  Missions  as  a spiritual  work.  Lord  Stanmore  and  Mr.  Fenn 
take  the  “ anglicising  ” question,  Bishop  Hornby  and  Mr.  Barton  the  moral 
and  social  dangers.  Mr.  Ashe  will  no  doubt  bring  his  experiences  in  Uganda 
to  bear  on  the  political  question.  Sir  W.  Muir,  Sir  C.  Aitchison,  and 
Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith  will  take  statesmanlike  views  of  the  whole  subject. 
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VI.  “ Methods  ” again  is  a subject  for  experts.  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr. 
Lefroy  represent  Brotherhoods ; the  latter  is  the  universally  respected  head  of 
the  Cambridge  Delhi  Mission.  Mr.  Hackett  (C.M.S.)  is  to  show  the  value  of  the 
married  missionary  and  the  Christian  home.  On  Educational  Missions,  Bishop 
Hodges  is  a high  authority,  having  been  Principal  of  the  C.M.S.  Colleges  at 
both  Masulipatam  and  Kandy.  Mr.  Henry  Morris  is  the  well-known  leading 
member  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee.  Mr.  Dodson  has  an  S.P.G.  High  School 
at  Trichinopoly.  Mr.  Hodgson,  of  the  Universities*  Mission  in  East  Africa, 
has,  we  believe,  actually  worked  an  Industrial  Mission.  On  Medical  Missions, 
Dr.  Downes  (C.M.S.)  would  represent  Kashmir,  Dr.  Pruen  (C.M.S.)  East  Africa, 
Dr.  Chaplin  (Jews’  Society)  Palestine,  and  Mr.  Ormsby  the  St.  Luke’s  Guild. 
On  Translations,  Ac.,  Mr.  Maclure  represents  the  S.P.C.K.,  Canon  Edmonds 
the  Bible  Society,  Dr.  White  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  Dr.  Pope  the 
actual  work  of  the  translator,  he  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revision 
of  the  Tamil  Bible. 

VII.  On  the  important  questions  grouped  under  the  head  of  “the  Building 
up  of  the  Church,”  Bishops  Speechly  and  Stuart  have  a special  right  to  speak. 
The  former  has  presided  over  a flourishing  Native  Church  in  Travancore, 
where  there  is  no  admixture  of  the  European  element ; and  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  long  Indian  experience,  has  presided  over  a New  Zealand  diocese, 
in  which  the  colonist  and  the  Maori  are  combined.  The  Bishop  of  Lebombo 
and  Bishop  Macrorie  represent  S.P.G.  dioceses  in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Cople- 
ston,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  has  had  experience  of  Church  organi- 
zation in  Ceylon.  Mr.  Shirreff  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
training  of  agents,  having  worked  in  the  C.M.S.  Divinity  School  at  Lahore 
for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Westcott  also,  who  is  one  of  the  three  sons  whom 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  given  to  India,  is  the  highly  successful  Principal 
of  the  S.P.G.  Theological  College  at  Madras.  Bishop  Barry  brings  great 
intellectual  powers  and  wide  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  question  as  a whole. 

VIII.  “ Administration  ” brings  up  the  old  yet  ever  new  question  of  Boards 
verms  Societies.  Bishop  Anson,  late  of  Qu’Appelle,  is  a prominent  advocate 
of  “ the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity  ” in  lieu  of  voluntary  societies. 
Mr.  Berdmore  Compton  represents  S.P.G.,  and  Mr.  Gedge  and  Mr.  Sutton 
C.M.S.  Mr.  Sutton  is  opposed  to  Boards,  and  Mr.  Gedge,  though  a member 
of  the  Canterbury  Board,  will  be  no  less  clear  on  the  question  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  societies. 

IX.  In  the  discussion  on  Home  Interest,  Dean  Randall  and  Archdeacon 
Long  are  to  open  by  treating  the  matter  from  a spiritual  point  of  view.  On 
practical  details,  the  three  speakers  are  experts.  Canon  Trefusis  is  the  Mis- 
sionary Canon  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Ellison  is  Secretary  of  the  S.P.G.  Junior  Clergy 
Union.  Mr.  Buckland  is  an  old  C.M.S.  Association  Secretary,  who  handles 
with  singular  force  whatever  subject  he  takes  up. 

Probably  two  or  three  American  delegates  will  be  added  to  the  list  on  some 
of  the  subjects. 

The  Woineris  Section  is  particularly  well  “ manned  ” (if  we  may  use  the 
word).  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter  frequently  speaks  at  'missionary  meetings  in 
Ripon  Diocese.  Mrs.  Bannister  is  a leading  speaker  at  the  ladies’  meetings 
at  Keswick,  and  a member  of  the  C.M.S.  and  C.E.Z.  Ladies’  Candidates 
Committee.  Deaconess  Gilmore  is  the  head  of  the  Rochester  Diocesan 
Deaconess  Institution.  Miss  Schroder  is  head  of  “The  Willows,”  at 
Stoke  Newington,  where  C.M.S.  and  C.E.Z.  ladies  are  trained.  Mrs. 
Ball  is  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Ball  (C.M.S.)  of  Sindh,  and  was  a C.E.Z. 
missionary  herself ; and  her  addresses  are  welcome  all  over  England.  Miss 
Patteson  is  sister  of  the  martyred  Bishop  of  Melanesia.  Mrs.  Piper,  wife 
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of  a former  Japan  C.M.S.  missionary,  is  one  of  our  most  impressive  lady 
speakers.  Miss  Bartlett  is  a C.E.Z.  missionary  at  Amritsar,  and  Miss  Pil- 
kington  (sister,  by  the  way,  of  our  Uganda  Bible  translator)  an  S.P.G.  mis- 
sionary at  Delhi.  A representative  of  Sisterhoods  is  also  to  speak  on  India. 
Miss  Lawrence,  of  Madagascar,  is  S.P.G.  Miss  Goodail,  of  Lagos,  is  C.M.S. ; 
Miss  Berkeley  of  Zanzibar  belongs  to  the  Universities’  Mission  ; Miss  Wig- 
ram  is  a patroness  of  one  of  the  South  African  dioceses.  Miss  H.  Newcombe 
represents  the  C.E.Z.  band  in  Fuh-Kien.  Miss  MacRae,  from  Japan,  is  (we 
think)  a “ St.  Hilda’s  ” lady.  Mrs.  Twing  is  Hon.  Sec.  of  a Woman’s  Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary  at  New  York.  C.M.S.  ought  to  have  a Japan  lady,  but 
it  is  so  well  represented  otherwise  that  this  could  not  fairly  be  pressed. 
On  Home  Interest,  Mrs.  Temple  is  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  Lady 
Philipps  of  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Erasmus  Philipps,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Conference.  Miss  Bunyon  works  the  S.P.G.  children’s  guild.  The  other 
three  are  on  C.M.S.  and  C.E.Z.  lines*:  Miss  Tristram  is  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Canon,  and  a C.E.Z.  organising  secretary  ; Mrs.  P.  Grubb  was  (as  Miss 
Crichton- Stuart)  Secretary  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  at  Bournemouth,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  London  Xadies’  Union ; and  Miss  Alcock, 
daughter  of  the  late  Archdeacon  of  Waterford,  and  author  of  The  Spanish 
Brothers  and  other  delightful  books,  represents  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

We  shall  hope  to  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  in  our  July 
number. 


NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

H STATEMENT  has  been  issued  by  the  S.P.G.  with  regard  to  its  finan- 
cial position  in  the  diocese  of  London,  which  should  form  a usefal 
standard  of  comparison  for  C.M.S.  workers.  The  income  of  the 
S.P.G.  as  a whole  was  113,079/.  in  1893,  being  14,069/.  less  than  in 
1892 ; bat  the  decrease  is  entirely  dae  to  legacies  and  special  funds,  the  in- 
come of  the  general  fund  being  1119/.  more  than  last  year.  From  the  diocese 
of  London  the  S.P.G.  received,  so  far  as  its  officials  are  able  to  estimate,  the 
sum  of  13,498/.  This  is  an  increase  of  3200/.,  due  apparently  to  three  anony- 
mous gifts  amounting  to  3150/.  All  the  ordinary  sources  of  income  are  prac- 
tically at  a standstill.  Parochial  contributions  produced  5210/. ; contribu- 
tions sent  direct  to  the  office  (inclusive  of  the  three  large  donations  mentioned 
above),  6619/,,  and  legacies  650/.  Parochial  contributions  to  special  funds  pro- 
duced 224/.,  and  the  Ladies’  Association  893/.  The  number  of  churches  which 
contributed  was  304.  The  statement  refers  to  some  means  for  increasing  paro- 
chial contributions,  and  adds,  “ The  London  diocese  might  thus  give  not  less  than 
10,000/.  a year  to  the  Society : the  C.M.S.  gets  far  more.” 

A remarkable  story  appears  in  the  S.P.G.  Mission  Field . That  periodical  is 
not  one  to  make  wild  statements.  The  strange  experience  of  Canon  Widdi- 
combe,  of  Basutoland,  may  therefore  be  accepted  the  more  readily  as  to  the  facts, 
although  the  interpretations  put  upon  it  will  no  doubt  be  various.  Mamotlabelo 
is  a young  Fin  go  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  A year  ago  she  went  to 
the  Mission  at  Thlotse  Heights,  and  was  greatly  moved  to  give  herself  to  Christ. 
Her  parents,  who  are  staunch  heathen,  tried  to  prevent  her  doing  so  by  taking 
her  to  a number  of  heathen  dances.  They  succeeded,  but  at  a terrible  cost.  The 
girl  went  mad.  The  words  used  in  the  Gospels  to  describe  demoniacs  to  a great 
extent  apply  to  her  case.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  she  came  into  the  church  during 
morning  prayer.  She  began  uttering  the  most  piercing  and  unnatural  cries,  so 
that  it  became  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  service.  Canon  Widdicombe  went 
down  the  church  to  her,  and  held  up  his  finger  in  warning  to  her.  Then  he 
signed  her  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  her  forehead,  and  she  howled  no  more. 
She  cried  a little  outside  the  church,  after  the  service,  that  was  all.  From  that 
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day  she  began  to  recover  her  reason,  and  within  a month  was  perfectly  sane  and 
well.  She  was  again  desirous  to  become  a Christian,  but  her  bigoted  parents  still 
refuse  to  allow  her  to  go  near  the  Mission. 


The  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society  has  not  often  been  mentioned 
in  these  notes,  which  treat  almost  exclusively  of  Foreign  Missions  to  non- 
Christians.  The  C.  & C.C.S.  does  not  professedly  undertake  this  work.  And 
yet  the  Society  does  a great  deal  of  incidental  evangelization,  especially  among 
the  Indians  of  N.-W.  America.  Last  year  it  suffered  largely  through  a partial 
failure  of  the  Continental  summer  chaplaincies — which  are  usually  a source  of 
revenue  to  the  funds — and  through  the  depression  of  trade  at  home.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  a modest  appeal  for  10002.  has  met  with  a ready  respons  e, 
and  that  the  money  has  been  received.  This  Society  ought  to  be  very  highly 
esteemed  in  love  for  its  works’  sake.  The  C.M.S.  is  sometimes  blamed  becaus  e 
it  does  not,  like  the  S.P.G.,  work  among  our  own  countrymen  abroad,  as  well  as 
the  Heathen.  The  answer  is  that  the  work  is  done,  for  Evangelicals,  by  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society.  The  two  are  complementary,  the  one 
to  the  other. 


Miss  Annie  Taylor’s  Thibetan  Pioneer  Mission  band  has  settled  ere  this  at 
Darjeeling.  As  soon  as  they  have  learnt  the  language  they  will  be  able  to  move 
into  Thibetan  territory,  for  on  February  8th  a trade  convention  was  signed,  by 
which  British  subjects  will  be  allowed  to  settle  at  Yatung,  on  the  Thibetan  side 
of  the  frontier,  after  May  1st.  Meanwhile  the  Moravians  occupy  three  stations 
in  Little  Thibet, — Leh  in  Ladak,  the  Mission  which  passed  through  such  a 
terrible  trial  about  two  years  ago,  Kyelang  in  Lahoul,  and  Poo  in  Kunawar. 
The  Moravians  have  compiled  a Thibetan  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  have 
translated  all  the  New  ana  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  China* 8 Millions 
mentions  that  intelligence  has  arrived  through  Chinese  sources  of  a great  ea  rth- 
quake  in  Thibet.  The  monastery  of  Kemis,  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lam  a,  is 
said  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  Grand  Lama  himself  to  have  disappeared.  The 
authority  for  this  extraordinary  statement  is  an  American  paper,  and  we  give  it 
with  all  reserve. 


We  have  to  welcome  the  advent  of  two  new  contemporaries.  The  first  number 
of  The  Missions  of  the  World  was  issued  in  March.  (See  Notices  of  Books,  p.  377.) 

The  other  new-comer  is  Our  Missions , and  is  the  organ  of  the  Friends’  Foreign 
Missions.  It  is  unpretentious  in  form,  but  well  got  up.  The  first  article  in  tne 
March  number  gives  a gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  political  and  religious,  in 
Madagascar.  In  the  provinces  there  is  great  unsettlement,  owing  to  the  binds 
of  robbers  that  infest  the  country,  the  high-handed  conduct  of  the  Government, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  action  of  the  French.  Among  the  Christians 
in  Imerina,  a “ large  amount  of  superstition,  immorality,  heartlessness,  and 
cruelty  is  to  be  found  under  a thin  veneer  of  civilisation  and  professed  Christianity 
in  the  majority  of  the  villages.”  After  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  there 
was  a noticeable  return  to  heathen  customs  and  the  use  of  charms.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  recent  revival  in  the  island  has  been  much  blessed,  and  has 
resulted  in  many  <c  bearing  testimony  to  the  power  of  their  Saviour  to  keep  thorn 
from  falling.”  J.  D.  M. 


With  reference  to  a remark  in  these  Notes  in  the  March  Intelligencer , that  the 
" Wycliffe  Missions  **  at  Toronto  was  the  only  distinctively  Evangelical  missionary 
society  in  Canada,  a student  of  the  Montreal  Diocesan  Theological  College  writes 
that  a missionary  society  in  connexion  with  that  College  is  also  distinctively 
Evangelical.  It  sends  remittances  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras  and  to  Bishop  Reeve 
of  Mackenzie  River ; and  it  is  hoping  to  send  one  of  its  graduates  this  year  to 
Moosonee,  and  support  him  there.  We  knew  of  this  excellent  College,  and  that 
Bishop  Newnham  of  Moosonee  is  an  alumnus  of  it ; but  we  had  not  heard  of  its 
missionary  society. — Ed. 
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UR  suggestion  last  month,  that  there  was  “ yet  time  ” to  avert  a 
deficit  by  special  benefactions,  was  not  fruitless.  Two  gifts  of 
1000/.  each,  besides  other  contributions  sent  specially  for  the 
purpose,  came  in  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  month.  These 
offerings,  and  the  numerous  large  legacies  of  the  year,  reduced 
the  deficit  to  a sum,  serious  indeed  in  itself,  but  far  below  what  the 
Finance  Committee  estimated  six  months  age.  When  the  President’s  letter 
to  the  Secretaries,  emphasising  the  motto,  “ Ask  the  Lord,  and  tell  His 
people,”  was  sent  out  on  New  Year’s  Day,  the  appended  figures  showed  that 
the  Ordinary  Income  of  1892-3  ought  to  be  exceeded  by  25,000/.  at  least  in 
1893-4  if  a deficit  was  to  be  averted.  In  point  of  fact  that  figure  was  wrong 
by  an  accident  not  worth  explaining  now.  It  should  have  been  32,000/. 
This  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  Ordinary  Income  of  1892-3  as  223,759/. 
(including  only  that  small  portion  of  the  Spurred  Legacy  which  was  applied 
to  general  purposes),  and  comparing  it  with  the  Estimated  Expenditure  for 
1893-4.  We  now  find  that  the  Ordinary  Income  of  1893-4  has  exceeded  that 
of  1892-3  (so  reckoned)  by  16,000/.,  being  239,779/.,  including  1982/.  con- 
tributed towards  clearing  off  the  previous  year’s  deficit.  Then  the  Ordinary 
Expenditure  is  262,123/.,  but  13,064/.  of  this  is  covered  by  Special  Funds 
which  assist  the  General  Fund.  This  leaves  a deficit  of  9280/.,  which,  adding 
the  deficit  of  last  year,  and  deducting  a small  amount  in  the  Contingency 
Fund,  makes  a final  deficit  of  12,610/. 

The  reason  why,  in  the  circular  of  New  Year’s  Day,  the  Ordinary  Income  of 
1892-3  was  taken  at  223,759 /.  was  that  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate 
that  legacies  would  again  be  of  so  exceptional  an  amount  in  1893-4  as  the 
Spurrell  Legacy  made  them  in  1892-3.  But  in  the  event,  legacies  have  again 
been  exceptional,  so  that  it  is  a fairer  basis  of  comparison  to  include  in  the 
Income  of  1892-3  the  whole  moiety  of  the  Spurrell  Legacy  that  was  taken 
into  the  General  Fund,  not  excluding  the  portion  of  it  used  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  Children’s  Home!  So  reckoned,  the  Ordinary  Income  of 
1892-3  was  243,785/.;  and,  as  compared  with  that  figure,  the  Ordinary 
Income  of  1893-4  has  been,  not  16,000/.  more,  but  4000/.  less.  The  figures 
stand  as  follows: — 


Associations  (including  in  1892-3  abont  10,0007. 

of  Legacies  and  Appropriated  Contributions) 
Paid  Direct — 

Benefactions 

Do.  towards  Deficit  of  1892-3  . , 

Legacies  (including  2474/.  of  Spurrell  Legacy)  . 
Do.  Portion  of  Spurrell  Legacy  used  to 

pay  off  Mortgage 

Subscriptions,  &c.  

Appropriated  Contributions  .... 
Interest,  &c 


1892-3. 

£ 

1805*4. 

£ 

163,685 

158,845 

21,505 

23,569 

— 

1,982 

21,968 

40,012 

20,026) 

4,907 

5,624 

7,057 

6,598 

4,637 

3,149 

£243,785 

£239,779 

The  legacies  of  1893-4  would  be  entirely  unprecedented  but  for  the  fact  that 
those  of  1892-3  included  Mr.  Spurrell’s.  They  are  in  fact  16,000/.  above 
the  average  of  the  last  few  years.  The  Associations  appear  to  have  fallen 
4850/.,  but  this  is  misleading  without  explanation.  Their  total  for 
1892-3  included  8000/.  of  legacies  locally  paid.  The  total  for  1893-4  con- 
tains only  small  legacies.  The  true  result  is  that  the  advance  of  the  last  few 
years  in  general  local  contributions  is  maintained  but  not  much  increased* 
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The  amount  received  for  the  Special  Funds  which  assist  the  General  Fund, 
such  as  the  Extension  Fund,  the  Medical  Mission  Fund,  &c.,  is  8687/. ; and 
for  Special  Funds  not  available  for  ordinary  purposes  8195/.  There  has  not 
in  the  year  been  any  great  gift  for  special  investment. 


Ajs  soon  as  the  accounts  were  made  up,  a circular  letter  was  issued  to  many 
friends  asking  that  the  12,600/.  deficit  might  be  cleared  off  before  the 
Anniversary  on  May  1st.  We  are  sure  that  many  are  praying  about  this. 
Two  years  and  a half  ago,  C.M.S.  friends  raised  16,000/.  in  a fortnight  to 
save  Uganda,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  the  effort  was  splendidly 
successful.  If  it  should  please  God  to  incline  His  people  now  to  meet  the 
Society’s  own  needs,  it  would  indeed  be  a token  of  His  gracious  favour.  As 
we  write,  one  friend  offers  1000/.  towards  the  deficit,  provided  ten  others  do 
the  same  ; and  other  sums  have  been  received. 


But  self-denial  has  got  to  do  a much  bigger  work  than  paying  off  a deficit 
of  12,600/.  What  about  the  Society’s  new  financial  year  now  begun  1 Our 
missionary  brethren  received  months  ago  the  sanctions  for  the  expenditure  of 
this  new  year  upon  a certain  scale.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  larger  than  that 
of  last  year.  We  cannot  send  out  eighty  new  missionaries  year  by  year 
without  adding  to  our  expenditure.  The  expenditure  sanctioned  for  this  year, 
after  allowing  for  probable  savings  in  different  directions,  will  require, 
assuming  that  the  12,600/.  deficit  is  paid  off,  an  income  larger  than  that  of 
the  past  year  by  certainly  25,000/. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  our  work  is  to  go  on,  there  must  be  a new  con- 
ception of  what  “ giving  to  the  Lord  ” means.  It  must  not  “ cost  us 
nothing.” 

With  deep  regret  we  announce  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  C. 
Fenn  from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Society,  after  thirty  years’  service,  following 
on  several  years  of  missionary  labour.  Mr.  Fenn’s  father,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Fenn,  was  one  of  the  original  band  of  three,  Baker  and  Bailey  being  the 
other  two,  who  started  the  Travancore  Mission  in  1816.  Several  of  his  sons 
became  clergymen.  One  was  Yicar  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham.  Another 
was  Principal  of  Trent  College.  Another,  David  Fenn,  was  a devoted  C.M.S. 
missionary  in  Tinnevelly,  and  afterwards  at  Madras.  All  these  are  dead. 
Christopher  Fenn,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  went  to  Ceylon 
in  1851,  and  was  for  some  years  Principal  of  the  Training  Institution  there. 
Some  of  the  best  of  the  present  Singhalese  clergymen  and  catechists  were 
his  pupils.  In  1864  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Society  at  home. 

Prior  to  1881,  Mr.  Fenn  was  largely  occupied  with  personal  correspondence 
with  missionary  brethren  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  He  also  for  several 
years  compiled  the  Annual  Report.  But  in  1881  the  “Group”  system  was 
introduced,  under  which  three  foreign  Secretaries  took  definite  charge  of  three 
€t  groups”  of  Missions  respectively.  To  Mr.  Fenn,  in  the  division,  fell 
Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  and  North  America  ; and  from  that  time  his  attention 
was  chiefly  concentrated  on  those  fields.  But  on  any  important  question 
involving  the  Society’s  principles  and  methods  which  arose  in  connexion  with 
any  Mission,  his  counsel  was  indispensable.  He  also  took  a considerable 
share  in  the  important  work  of  interviewing  candidates.  We  must  not  say 
more  of  one  whose  occasional  presence  at  least  we  yet  hope  to  have  among  us, 
and  will  only' add  that  it  is  with  a real  sense  of  bereavement  that  his  colleagues 
view  his  retirement.  He  resigns  on  account  of  weakened  health,  but  we  trust 
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that  through  God’s  gracious  permission  he  may  still  be  strong  enough  to  attend 
the  more  important  Committees. 


As  Englishmen,  we  rejoice  in  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  retain 
Uganda  under  a British  Protectorate.  The  honour  and  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  alike  demanded  it.  We  are  writing  before  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ; but  there  is,  we  assume,  no  danger  of  any  reversal  of  this  policy. 
The  general  position,  and  Sir  Gerald  Portal’s  Report,  are  discussed  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee  on  another  page  of  this  number ; 
and  we  need  not  add  anything  to  his  remarks.  But  from  a missionary  point 
of  view,  the  introduction  of  the  political  and  commercial  influence  of 
England  into  Uganda  is  not  of  unmixed  advantage.  The  converts  will  be 
subjected  to  temptation  and  trial  more  severe  in  a spiritual  sense  than  the 
fire  and  sword  of  persecution.  They  will  need  our  prayers  more  than  ever. 
It  is  an  especial  cause  of  thankfulness  that  there  should  come  just  at  this 
time  the  tidings  of  remarkable  spiritual  blessing  upon  the  Christian  leaders 
and  people  at  Mengo.  Three  days  of  solemn  meetings  for  consecration  in 
December  last  were  a time  of  very  great  blessing.  The  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  realised  by  many  as  never  before.  Mr.  Baskerville’s  journal, 
which  gives  an  account  of  it,  will  appear  in  a future  number.  The  best  hope 
for  the  Church  in  Uganda  is  a strong  nucleus  of  entirely  devoted  men  who 
will  sacrifice  everything  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  who  will  not  adopt  the 
average  Englishman’s  religion  as  a standard  for  their  own  personal  lives. 

Very  justly  does  Bishop  Tucker  now  call  for  a large  and  immediate  rein- 
forcement to  the  Uganda  Mission.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
urgency  of  the  claim.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Church — one  might  almost  say 
of  the  world — are  upon  Uganda.  Rarely  if  ever  has  a Christian  Church  been 
so  emphatically  a “ city  set  on  a hill,”  which  “ cannot  be  hid.”  We  do  not 
reckon  the  Protestant  Christians,  properly  so  called,  as  more  than  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred;  but  there  are  believed  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
“ readers,”  and  an  indefinite  number  beyond  that  of  uninstructed  adherents  of 
the  “ Protestant  party.”  The  splendid  men  whom  God  has  so  wonderfully 
raised  up  to  be  the  first  pastors  and  teachers  of  their  countrymen  are  working 
nobly  to  instruct  these  multitudes ; but  thoy  and  the  numerous  other  converts 
who  are  also  doing  what  they  can  to  teach  the  readers  and  inquirers  need 
guidance  and  further  teaching  themselves.  What  nobler  object  of  ambition 
can  there  be  for  our  ablest  younger  clergymen  1 

And  not  clergymen  only,  nor  men  only.  It  is  Bishop  Tucker’s  distinct 
opinion  that,  assuming  that  the  country  will  now  be  reasonably  safe,  we  must 
no  longer  delay  to  send  up  Christian  women.  There  are,  he  believes,  and  we 
believe,  strong  and  vigorous  women  who  need  not  wait  for  the  future  railway, 
but  could  take  the  journey  now.  But  they  must  not  be  young  wives.  In 
the  present  circumstances  of  Africa,  women  must  be  ready,  as  so  many  men 
have  been  ready,  to  go  with  the  distinct  and  solemn  purpose  of  remaining 
single  for  a few  years  for  the  Lord’s  sake.  The  time  is  not  distant  when 
the  beauty  of  English  family  life  may  be  exhibited  in  Uganda  ; but  the  time 
is  not  yet,  and  meanwhile  we  look  for  a bright  example  of  self-sacrifice  and 
absolute  separateness  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  manifested  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, both  men  and  women,  of  our  Protestant  Church  of  England. 

We  have  frequently  remarked  that  our  most  impressive  Valedictory  Dis- 
missals are  not  the  large  autumn  ones,  but  those  which  from  time  to  time 
take  place  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  Committee  Meetings.  Since  the 
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great  gatherings  in  the  last  week  of  September,  twenty-three  missionaries  have 
been  taken  leave  of  without  any  public  service  or  meeting.  In  the  past 
month,  at  two  successive  meetings  of  the  Committee,  the  following  have  been 
present  to  receive  the  parting  instructions  of  the  Committee,  and  to  be  com- 
mended in  prayer : — The  Rev.  H.  P.  Napier- Clavering  (late  Napier),  returning 
to  Ceylon;  the  Rev.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  Gurd,  returning  to  Metlakahtla  ; Mr.  G.  F. 
Packer,  late  of  Egypt,  now  going  to  Palestine  ; the  Rev.  W.  A.  Godson,  and  Miss 
A.  J.  Long,  for  West  Africa ; and  Dr.  Donald  Carr  and  Mrs.  Carr,  for  Persia  ; 
also  Bishops  Evington  and  Tugwell,  to  whom,  of  course,  no  “ instructions  '' 
were  given,  but  who  gladly  took  their  place  as  departing  missionaries  as  well 
as  bishops  in  the  Church  of  God.  On  the  latter  occasion,  an  impressive 
address  was  given  by  Bishop  Stuart,  late  of  Waiapu,  on  “ Abiding  in  Christ,” 
and  the  brethren  and  sisters  were  commended  to  God's  care  in  a most  touching 
and  comprehensive  prayer  by  Dr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Godson  is  the  first  recruit  for 
the  Niger  since  the  deaths  in  January  ; and  we  were  all  much  moved  by  the 
quiet  and  trustful  confidence  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  following  in  the  steps  of 
those  thus  taken  from  us.  Dr.  Donald  Carr  is  a brother  of  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Carr  of  Tinnevelly,  and  his  wife,  when  Miss  Nevill,  offered  herself  for  Africa 
at  one  of  the  Keswick  Conventions,  but  had  to  go  to  India  for  a time. 

The  full  particulars  of  the  Society's  coming  Anniversary  will  bo  found  on 
page  397  of  this  number.  It  promises  to  be  as  interesting  and  as  stirring  as 
ever.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Archdeacons  Howell  and  Sinclair,  Canon 
Eyre,  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  and  the  Revs.  C.  G-.  Baskerville,  II.  E.  Fox, 
E.  Lombe,  E.  A.  Knox,  and  E.  A.  Stuart,  are  a strong  representation  of  the 
home  clergy;  the  President,  the  Treasurer,  Sir  R.  Temple,  and  Colonel 
W illiams,  of  the  laity  ; the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  and  Bishops  Stuart  and  Tucker, 
of  the  Episcopate  abroad ; the  Revs.  Dr.  Bruce,  J.  G.  Garrett,  A.  W.  Bau- 
mann, E.  Corfield,  A.  J.  Hall,  P.  I.  Jones,  LI.  Lloyd,  and  W.  Morris,  and 
Dr.  Mears,  of  the  missionaries ; while  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Th waites  will  tell  of 
his  recent  Special  Mission  in  India,  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan  will  represent  the 
new  Australian  Associations,  and  the  Rev.  Yung-King  Yen  will  speak  for  the 
Native  Church  in  China.  Will  our  many  readers  at  a distance,  who  are  un- 
able to  come  to  London,  but  who  receive  this  Intelligencer  in  time,  make 
the  Anniversary  a subject  for  special  prayer  1 


The  Committee  of  Correspondence  accepted  offers  of  service  on  March 
20th  from  Mr.  Edward  Keightley  Botwood,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Jacob,  B.A.,  London;  and  on  April  3rd  from  the 
Rev.  Ernest  Augustus  Causton,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Curate 
of  St.  John’s,  Boscombe;  and  from  the  Rev.  Clarence  Garland  Mylrea,  B.A, 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Great  Yarmouth.  On  the  latter 
day  the  following  also  were  accepted  as  missionaries : — Misses  Leilas  McBean 
(of  London),  Esther  A.  Cooke  (of  Cheltenham),  Jane  Dunn  (late  of  “ The 
Willows”),  and  Caroline  White,  Lizzie  Case,  Alice  Edwards,  and  Edith  G. 
Beeching  (from  Highbury  Training  Home).  On  April  17th,  the  following 
were  accepted : — The  Rev.  Duncan  Arnold  Canney,  Highbury  College, 
Curate  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Hampstead ; the  Rev.  Francis  Nowell  Ask- 
with,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Christ  Church,  Derby ; 
and  Mr.  Albert  C.  Kestin. 


These  acceptances  raise  the  number  since  last  Anniversary  to  eighty-seven, 
which  is  six  more  than  last  year ; but  probably  six  or  seven  more  women  will 
have  been  accepted  after  these  sheets  go  to  press,  making  the  total  ninety-three 
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or  ninety-four.  The  men  accepted  have  numbered  forty-five , as  against  thirty- 
one  last  year.  They  include  eighteen  graduates  and  five  qualified  medical 
men.  Oxford  for  the  first  time  has  sent  as  many  as  seven. 

We  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  friends  to  a new  publication  of  the 
Society  to  be  issued  May  16th.  It  is  called  The  Story  of  the  Tear , and  is 
written  by  Miss  S.  G.  Stock  at  the  request  of  the  Committee.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated and  contains  also  a map  of  the  world,  and  is  published  at  one  shilling 
post  free.  This  book  is  a first  attempt  to  provide  an  Annual  Report  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  popular  reading.  At  present  the  Society  pre- 
pares three  different  Annual  Reports,  viz.,  (1)  the  “General  Review  of  the 
Year,”  which  is  short  enough  to  be  read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  half 
an  hour  or  less ; (2)  the  “ Abstract  of  Mission  Reports.”  These  two  are 
issued  together,  with  the  accounts  of  the  year,  in  a pamphlet  called  the 
“ Abridged  Proceedings.”  Then  there  is  (3)  the  full  “ Annual  Report,”  which, 
with  the  accounts,  tables,  and  lists  of  names,  and  with  or  without  the  contribu- 
tion lists,  makes  a substantial  volume.  The  Story  of  the  Tear  will  be  a fourth. 

Of  late  years  the  growing  interest  in  Missions  has  caused  an  increased 
demand  for  the  regular  Reports ; and  year  by  year  they  are  keenly  looked  for, 
and  eagerly  read  by  a numerous  constituency.  Still  it  has  been  felt  that  a 
more  popular  account  of  the  Society’s  work  is  needed ; and  after  careful  con- 
sideration the  Committee,  some  months  ago,  directed  that  preparation  be  made 
to  issue  one  with  illustrations,  and  without  statistical  tables,  lists  of  names,  or 
financial  accounts,  in  May,  1894. 

It  is  of  course  intended  that  The  Story  of  the  Year , if  it  prove  acceptable 
to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society,  should  be  an  annual  publication. 
But  this  first  issue  scarcely  shows  what  it  is  intended  to  be  permanently. 
The  compiler  found  it  necessary  not  to  assume  the  prior  knowledge  of  the 
Missions  and  the  missionaries  which  ordinary  Annual  Reports  are  obliged  to 
assume ; and  accordingly  each  chapter  opens  with  a sketch  of  the  field  in 
which  the  Mission  to  be  reported  on  is  at  work,  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  Mission,  and  of  its  present  circumstances.  This  will  naturally  not  be 
repeated  in  future  years,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  more  space  for 
accounts  of  the  actual  work  during  the  year. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  hear  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  General  Maclagan, 
and  of  the  Rev.  E,  Leversuch,  one  of  our  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone. 


The  Principal  of  the  C.M.  College,  Islington,  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  lay-work 
for  some  of  the  students  in  the  nftmths  of  August  and  September. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  to  accept  itB  responsi- 
bilities in  Uganda ; prayer  for  the  Native  Church,  and  that  men  may  come  for- 
ward for  the  immediate  reinforcement  of  the  missionary  staff.  (Pp.  321,  352,  369, 
389.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  for  the  men  who  have 
lived  and  laboured  there j prayer  that  many  may  be  oalled  to  pray  and  work  for  the 
conversion  of  that  land.  (Pp.  325—340.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  extension  of  women’s  work  for  Missions  ; prayer  for  continued 
financial  support  to  the  various  agencies.  (Pp.  341 — 352.) 

Continued  prayer  for  the  Niger  (p.  368),  and  for  Persia  (p.  370). 

Prayer  for  prompt  self-denying  efforts  to  meet  the  present  crisis  in  the  finances  of 
the  8ociety.  (Pp.  387—8.) 

Continued  prayer  for  the  C.M.S.  Anniversary.  (Pp.  390,  397.) 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

FRIEND,  who  is  engaged  in  work  for  the  Society  at  home,  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  notes,  which  are  wo  rthy  of  most 
careful  attention : — 

“I  believe  the  secret  of  success  is  prayer,  and  spirituality  of 
tone— that  ought  to  go  without  saying. 

><  Sermons. Every  sermon  should  reveal  God’s  will,  and  only  be  illustrated  by 

missionary  facta.  The  usefulness  of  papers,  and  slips  in  pews,  is  open  to  doubt, 
as  they  may  be  read  during  prayers,  ana  so  by  their  presence  put  temptation  in 
people's  way.  Where  possible,  I like  to  have  a printed  tract  given  out  at  the 
doors  as  the  congregation  leaves.  Let  some  laymen  be  at  the  doors  to  receive 
the  names  of  those  who  will  take  boxes.  . 

“ Sunday-school  Services.— Invite  parents  and  friends.  Use  diagrams,  if  possible. 
By  all  means  have  a collection,  as  the  children  like  to  drop  their  coins  into  the 
plate  Distribute  a suitable  booklet  afterwards.  At  Ebbw  Yale  a little  girl 
presented  me,  as  representing  the  Society,  with  a purse  containing  42.,  collected 
by  the  children  by  monthly  subscriptions.  This  created  much  interest. 

Meetings.— Let  there  be  three  quarterly  meetings,  and  one  annual  meeting. 
Variety  is  most  valuable.  There  should  be.  if  possible,— (a)  Evening  garden 
meeting.  (6)  Lantern  meeting,  (c)  Local  talent  meeting  (i.e.  a parishioner  to 
give  the  address  ; or  a service  of  song).  ( d)  Annual  meeting. 

“ Annual  Meeting. — Form  a choir,  and  let  it  sing,  as  at  Exeter  Hall,  for  at  least 
a quarter  of  an  hour  beforehand.  Let  the  Home  Deputation  speak  last,  and  avoid 

votes  of  thanks.  , _ . ...  , , 

“ Lantern  Meetings.— Among  the  closing  slides  have— (1)  A missionary-box; 
(2)  Specimens  of  literature ; (3)  Heathen  pleading  with  a Christian  to  help,  Ac. 

<*  Ewes  —The  plan  of  going  down  to  the  door  and  buttonholing  the  people  is  a 
good  one  Press  home  stories  of  boxes,  and  tell  of  the  blessing  they  bring  to  a house 
if  taken  in  the  right  spirit.  Then  go  down  and  plead  individually  with  the  people. 
Give  The  Reason  Why  with  each  box,  and  see  that  the  Quarterly  Token  is  sent  to 
every  box-holder.  If  possible,  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  let  each  box  be  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  collector  alone,  and  then  and  there  offer  the  money  to  God, 
and  plead  for  power  for  fresh  effort.  When  there  are  many  boxes,  open  all,  and 
specially  offer  the  total  to  God  during  the  meeting.  A tea  for  box-holders  and 
workers  is  often  most  useful,  and  it  only  costs  seven  or  eight  shillings  for  thirty 
persons.’*  


The  figures  given  below  appear  to  us  most  instructive,  and  may  perhaps  be 
useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  Deputation  work,  and  serve  to  open  the  eyes 
of  some  as  to  how  very  little  is  really  being  doqe  for  the  Evangelization  of  the 
World. 

During  the  year  1892,  the  total  expenditure  of  School  Boards  in  England 
and  Wales  was  7,134,3882.,  and  the  total  of  contributions  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  1,155,8262.;  so  that  more  than  six  times  as  much  was 
spent  over  education  as  in  obeying  our  Lord’s  last  commandment. 

The  case  may  be  put  even  more  forcibly.  The  London  School  Board 
in  the  year  mentioned  raised  by  its  precepts  or  rates,  1,427,5562.,  and 
had  477,689  children  upon  its  rolls  (the  expenditure  over  Evening  Classes 
and  Industrial  Schools  is  deducted) ; while  the  contributions  from  London 
(assuming  that,  as  is  the  case  with  the  C.M.S.,  the  proportion  which  the 
Metropolis  sends  is  about  two- sevenths  of  the  total  from  England  and  Wales) 
for  the  evangelization  of  800,000,000  heathen  amounted  to  certainly  not  more 
than  385,27 62.  Bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  many  voluntary  as  well  as  Board 
schools,  and  that,  though  the  t€  precepts  ” are  compulsory,  the  nation  as  a whole 
has  expressed  its  approval  of  the  system  by  returning  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
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ment  who  originally  passed  the  Education  Act,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusion : that  London  deems  the  imparting  of  an  education,  in  great 
measure  secular,  to  one  of  her  children  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  times 
as  much  importance  as  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  one  of  those  in 
Heathen  lands  for  whom  Christ  thought  it  worth  while  to  die.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  yet  another  form  : London  considers  the  education  of  one  child 
at  home  of  as  great  importance  as  the  evangelization  of  5200  who  are 
without  God  and  without  hope . Surely  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be  ! 

In  the  paragraphs  below  we  give  a brief  description  of  the  various  organisa- 
tions which  exist  in  connexion  with  C.M.S.  work  in  one  town  in  the  Midlands  : — 

11 1.  The  Missionary  Parliament  is  in  connexion  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
composed  of  some  of  their  members. 

“ Each  member  of  Parliament  chooses  a Mission  station,  and  is  called  upon 
from  time  to  time  to  give  information  respecting  it.  Monthly  lectures,  illus- 
trated by  magic-lantern  slides,  are  delivered  by  the  members  during  the  winter  : 
they  are  open  to  those  interested  in  missionary  work  (admission  is  by  ticket), 
and  are  always  well  attended. 

“ 2.  The  Schoolboys*  Missionary  Union. — The  most  important  rules  in  con- 
nexion with  this  organisation  are  those  which  provide  that  each  member  shall 
give  monthly  out  of  nis  own  money  a definite  portion  to  Foreign  Missions,  have 
a collecting  card  or  box,  and  read  at  least  one  missionary  magazine  a month. 
The  object  of  the  Union  is  to  unite  boys  together  to  help  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  members  are  reminded  of  five  ways  in  which 
this  can  be  done : by  Prayer,  by  Bible  study,  by  Beading,  by  Working  (making 
things  to  sell),  and  by  Giving — themselves  if  possible,  if  not,  their  money. 

“ It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  is  an  admission  fee  of  3d.,  which  goes 
towards  expenses. 

“ 3.  The  Schoolgirls*  Missionary  Union. — This  is  managed  by  a committee 
consisting  of  six  young  ladies,  and  is  worked  in  connexion  with  the  local  branch 
of  the  Children’s  Scripture  Union.  Meetings  were  held  quarterly  in  1893,  and 
there  were  two  competitions,  one  for  girls  over  14,  the  Gleaner  being  the  text- 
book, and  the  other  for  those  under  that  age,  who  were  examined  in  the 
Children’s  World . This  year  the  Bible-class  on  one  Sunday  in  every  month  is 
addressed  on  missionary  work,  and  each  alternate  month  there  is  a missionary 
meeting  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  Scripture  Union  gathering,  at  which 
questions  are  asked  on  the  Children's  World . Prizes  will  be  given  to  all  who 
attend  each  of  these  meetings  during  the  year,  and  answer  at  least  one  question 
at  each  meeting. 

" A stall  is  held  at  the  Annual  General  C.M.S.  Sale  of  Work,  and  two  working 
parties  are  held  regularly  in  term  time  to  provide  the  necessary  articles. 

“4.  The  Young  Ladies’  Reading  Society  consists  of  four  circles,  each  of 
which  contains  sixteen  members,  who  read  a missionary  book  every  quarter.  At 
the  end  of  the. three  months  a meeting  is  held,  and  the  book  which  has  been 
read  is  discussed.  There  is  an  annual  subscription  of  one  shilling,  and  a fine 
of  one  penny  for  every  day  beyond  the  appointed  time  that  a volume  is  kept. 
Those  members  who  have  had  no  fines,  and  have  attended  all  the  quarterly 
meetings  during  the  year,  receive  as  prizes  the  books  bought  each  quarter ; any 
volumes  that  may  be  left  over  are  presented  to  the  C.M.S.  library  in  the 
town. 

“ 5.  The  Servants'  Association  has  weekly  working  parties,  by  means  of 
which  a stall  is  furnished  at  the  Sale  of  Work.  Each  member  is  expected  to 
have  a missionary -box,  and  take  in  one  of  the  magazines. 

“ 6.  Gleaners’  Union. — Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the  secretary’s  house,  at 
each  of  which  a paper,  lasting  twenty  minutes  or  less,  is  read  by  one  of  the 
members  on  a Mission  taken  in  turn  from  the  Cycle  of  Prayer.  Then  a lady 
asks  questions  on  the  past  month’s  Gleaner , and  the  meeting  closes  as  it  began 
with  hymn  and  prayer. 

" 7.  Meetings  por  Intercession  are  held,  one  for  ladies  only,  another  open  to 
the' public.  At  the  latter  the  chair  is  taken  by  a clergyman  who  gives  a short  ex- 
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position  of  Scripture,  and  then  the  missionary  subjects  for  prayer — generally  three 
— are  mentioned  and  explained  by  the  Honorary  District  Secretaries,  and  are 
laid  before  the  Throne  of  Grace.  The  subjects  are  given  beforehand  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  take  part,  so  the  prayers  are  definite. 

“ 8.  The  Juvenile  Association. — The  boxes  are  opened  quarterly : the  annual 
meeting  is  held  during  the  Easter  holidays,  when  a tea  is  given,  two  being 
invited  from  each  family  where  a box  is  taken,  and  there  is  also  a magic-lantern 
lecture  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  .a  service  in  May  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  C.M.S.  sermons.  There  is  a special  secretary  for  this  work.” 

The  friend  who  has  kindly  forwarded  us  the  information  as  to  these 
methods  of  exciting  interest  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  collecting  money 
for  it,  writes  : — 

“ Our  town  is  worked  as  a whole,  and  not  by  parishes,  so  we  have  a band  of 
ladies,  each  of  whom  has  a street  or  road  allotted  to  her ; these  canvass  for  the 
taking  of  the  magazines ; give  them  out  monthly  by  the  1st : look  after  boxes, 
subscriptions,  children  for  the  Bible-classes  or  Unions  ; give  out  notices,  and  do 
all  they  can  for  the  cause.  We  find  it  necessary  to  be  constantly  looking  after 
the  people,  and  keeping  up  their  interest : to  this  end  the  monthly  personal  dis- 
tribution of  the  magazines  is  of  great  service,  and  it  also  enables  our  helpers  to 
hear  of  newcomers.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  respect  there  is  room  for  considerable  extension 
of  our  Gleaners*  Union  organisation ; individual  effort  may  and  does  accom- 
plish much,  but  what  is  needed  is  a systematic  parcelling  out  of  the  town  or 
parish,  so  that  no  part  should  be  neglected,  or  any  one  remain  without  a 
definite  personal  invitation  to  assist  in  missionary  work. 

The  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted  in  general  terms  concludes  thus  : — 

“ If  you  could  make  our  friends  see  that  there  must  be  regular,  systematic 
organisation,  and  that  people  must  be  constantly  looked  up,  we  think  far  more 
than  at  present  could  be  done  in  many  places  ; but  it  needs  continual  work,  and 
well-chosen  workers,  spiritual  for  spiritual  work 

C.  D.  S. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

rE  Junior  Clergy  Union  Meeting  on  April  16th  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 

Canon  Acheson,  Rector  of  All  Souls*,  Langham  Place,  and  the  Rev.  LI. 
Lloyd  of  Fuh-Kien,  South  China. 


The  Meetings  of  the  London  Lay  Workers’  Union  during  April  were  as  follows  : 
— On  2nd,  for  Africa,  speakers  : Mr.  P.  A.  Bennett  (Niger),  Mr.  E.  A.  J.  Thomas 
(member),  and  Mr.  Hardman,  both  proceeding  to  the  Niger ; on  9th,  for  China, 
addresses  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Heal  (member)  of  C.I.M.,  Mid  China,  and  by  Mr.  D. 
Marshall  Lang  on  the  Mid-China  Interior  Evangelistic  Mission ; on  16th,  again 
for  China,  an  address  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Mears  of  Fuh-Chow. 


The  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  London  Ladies'  Union  on  April  19th  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Baxter  of  the  East  Africa  Mission,  who  recently  arrived 
from  Uganda.  On  April  13th  there  was  a Conference  of  the  Honorary  District 
Secretaries  of  the  Ladies'  Union  in  Salisbury  Square. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hibernian  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held  in 
the  Metropolitan  Hall,  Dublin,  on  April  7th.  The  Earl  of  Belmore  presided, 
and  the  audience  was  large.  The  report  announced  that  the  eightieth  year  of 
the  Association's  work  showed  a rising  income,  amounting  to  11,6681.,  exceeding 
by  1627Z.  that  of  last  year,  and  marking  the  highest  contributions  ever  sent  by 
Ireland  to  the  cause.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  Bishop 
Tucker,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Burroughs.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Pike,  Rector  of  Redhills, 
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about  to  proceed  to  Africa  as  a O.M.S.  missionary,  and  the  Rfcv.  J.  G.  Garrett 

also  spoke.  

The  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  North  Suburban  Auxiliary  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bootle,  on  April  9th.  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  presided, 
supported  by  the  Mayor,  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood,  and  a large  number  of  clergymen 
and  laymen.  The  treasurer  (Mr.  C.  A.  Mather)  reported  contributions  for  the 
year  of  539/.  After  the  Bishop,  the  Mayor,  and  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood  had  spoken, 
missionary  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  A.  W.  Baumann  and  J.  G. 
Watson. 


The  twenty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Hants  C.M.S.  County  Prayer  Union  was  held 
at  Winchester  on  April  11th.  In  the  morning  a sermon  was  preached  at  Christ 
Church  by  the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd,  which  was  followed  by  an  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  of  which  seventy-five  partook,  more  than  twenty  of  whom 
were  clergymen.  In  the  afternoon,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Room.  The  president,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hankinson,  occupied  the 
chair  and  gave  the  opening  address.  The  Revs.  R.  B.  Miller,  R F.  Hanning, 
Archdeacon  Maundrell,  and  W.  Wallis  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd 
delivered  an  address  on  “ The  present  aspect  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  China.** 
The  Revs.  C.  Tanner,  W.  Clayton,  R.  Hughes,  and  W.  Wallis  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  The  members  of  the  Union  living  in  Winchester 
hospitably  entertained  those  who  came  from  a distance  at  lunch  in  the  mid-day, 
and  provided  tea  after  the  meeting  was  over.  W.  C. 

In  connexion  with  the  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Surrey  C.M.  Union  (of 
which  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Fison,  South  Nutfield,  is  hon.  secretary;,  a Conference 
was  held  at  Dorking  on  April  5th.  The  Committee  of  the  Union  met  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church  Room  at  11  a.m.  At  noon  there  was  a service  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  with  Holy  Communion ; the  Rev.  Sydenham  L.  Dixon,  of  Park  Chapel, 
Chelsea,  being  the  preacher.  At  3 p.m.  there  was  a public  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R P.  Ashe,  late  of  the 
Uganda  Mission,  and  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang,  C.M.S.  House.  The  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Hamilton,  Association  Secretary,  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Peters,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Guildford,  seconded  the  following  Resolution, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  meeting “ That  the  Gleaners  in  Surrey  pledge 
themselves  to  raise  the  sum  of  100/.  or  more  every  year  for  the  support  of  a 
Mission  agent  in  the  field,  to  be  called  the  Surrey  Gleaner  missionary.”  The 
Rev.  J.  Rooker,  of  Coldharbour,  then  made  a statement  as  to  the  Surrey  localised 
Gleaner , of  which  he  is  editor.  At  7 p.m.  there  was  another  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Mr.  E.  F.  Gedge,  treasurer  of  the  Union,  presiding,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  P.  Ashe  again  speaking  on  the  Uganda  Mission.  The  attendance  at  both 
meetings  was  large,  twenty- five  clergymen  being  present  at  the  afternoon  meeting; 
and  as  the  result  of  the  offertories  the  sum  of  20/.  18*.  4 d.  was  remitted  to 
Salisbury  Square.  A gentleman  in  the  audience  also  gave  10/.  towards  meeting 
the  expected  deficit  on  the  Society’s  financial  year. 


The  East  and  West  Kent  C.M.  Unions  had  a united  Meeting  at  Canterbury 
on  April  12th.  The  arrangements  were  as  follows  : — Holy  Communion  in  the 
forenoon,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Barnes-Lawrence  of  Blackheath ; 
Conference  of  members  at  noon,  opened  bjr  a paper  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Hamilton;  Public  Meeting  and  Conference  mthe  Cathedral  Library  in  the  after- 
noon ; speakers,  the  Revs.  C.  L.  Williams,  A.  E.  Barnes-Lawrence,  and  E.  D. 
Stead.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  was  chairman  of  the  Conference  and  Meeting. 
On  the  previous  day  there  had  been  a gathering  of  the  Honorary  District  Secre- 
taries and  Committees  of  the  Unions,  at  which  tne  Rev.  B.  Baring- Gould  delivered 
an  address.  

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Paddington  Deanery  were  held,  two  on  March  6th 
in  St.  James’s  Lecture  Hall,  Gloucester  Place,  and  Christ  Church  Parish  Room, 
Harrow  Road,  and  a third  on  March  15th  in  the  Paddington  Baths  Hall,  Queen’s 
Road.  The  Rev.  R.  Bateman  (Punjab)  spoke  on  the  6th,  being  followed  in  the 
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first  meeting  by  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  and  in  the  second  by  Mr.  F.  0.  J.  Millar, 
Q.C.  At  the  meeting  on  the  15th,  over  500  were  present.  Sir  0.  E.  Bernard, 
K.C.S.I.,  presided,  and  the'  Revs.  R.  Brace,  D.D.  (Persia),  and  E.  A.  Stuart 
(St.  Matthew’s,  Bays  water)  spoke.  A letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Stanley, 
apologising  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley’s  inability  to  attend. 


The  Eighty-first  Anniversary  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Auxiliary,  March  10th 
to  12th,  was  highly  successful.  The  Juvenile  Association  led  the  way,  meetings 
haying  been  held  on  Saturday  in  the  Victoria  Booms,  Clifton,  and  Holy 
Trinity  Mission  Hall,  East  Bristol,  and  four  Children’s  Services  in  church 
on  Sunday.  After  the  usual  sermons  in  different  churches  on  Sunday,  there 
followed  public  meetings  in  the  Victoria  Booms  on  Monday : one  in  the  morning, 
Sir  George  Edwards  presiding,  the  Deputation  being  the  Revs.  A.  Baumann, 
A.  Elwin,  Henry  Sutton,  and  Col.  Williams  of  Bridehead;  the  other  in  the 
evening,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dening  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  was  able  to 
announce  a total  income  for  the  year  of  3823/. ; and  the  Hon.  Secretary  referred 
in  his  report  to  the  satisfactory  work  of  the  different  agencies  of  the  Auxiliary. 


The  Leamington  Auxiliary  had  two  successful  meetings  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
March  12th.  At  the  first,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  presided  ; at  the  second,  the  Mayor. 
The  amount  raised  by  the  Auxiliary  during  the  year  was  945/.  Addresses  were 
given  by  the  Deputation  to  large  gatherings  of  children  in  the  afternoon. 


The  Ladies’  C.M.  Union  of  Manchester  had  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Mayor’s 
Parlour  on  March  13th,  the  Lady  Mayoress  presiding.  The  Report  stated  that 
the  Union  had  now  161  members,  and  that  the  city  had  been  mapped  out  in 
districts,  each  of  which  had  an  honorary  secretary  and  members  to  carry  on  its 
work,  which  was  progressing  satisfactorily.  Bishop  Evington,  of  Japan,  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Grubb,  Secretary  of  the  London  Ladies*  C.M.  Union,  delivered  addresses. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Morant  a meeting  was  held  in 
Admiralty  House,  Chatham,  on  March  21st.  There  was  a large  attendance, 
among  those  present  being  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Commander  Horsley,  Major 
Scott-Moncrieff,  R.E.,  Major  Kenyon,  R.E.  (who  had  organised  the  meeting  and 
presided  on  the  occasion),  Lieut.  Parry,  R.N.,  Revs.  T.  Matthews  and  C.  T.  Ord. 
The  Deputation  from  the  Parent  Society  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Elwin  of  China, 
and  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang,  C.M.S.  House.  Admiral  and  Mrs  Morant  enter- 
tained the  audience  at  tea  after  the  meeting. 


The  Newcastle  and  South  Northumberland  Branch  of  the  Medical  Mission 
Auxiliary  had  a meeting  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on 
March  13th.  There  was  a good  attendance  of  medical  men  and  others.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Oliver,  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Durham, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Mears,  C.M.S.  China,  and  Dr.  Lan- 
kester,  C.M.S.  House,  London.  Subsequently  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  entertained 
those  present  at  tea  in  the  College. 

The  first  Missionary  Drawing-room  Meeting  held  at  Eleigh  Water  (Somerset- 
shire) took  place  on  Friday,  April  6th.  India,  Africa,  and  China  were  well 
represented  by  missionaries  from  those  respective  countries.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Palmer,  formerly  C.M.S.  missionary  in  China,  presided  during  the  absence  of  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe,  the  advertised  chairman,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  till  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  when  he  gave  a rapid  sketch  of  the  Society’s  work  in 
Uganda.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Holdsworth,  Principal  of  the  Hardwick  College, 
Mysore,  South  India,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  that  institution,  containing 
700  Native  students,  and  of  his  work  generally  in  a heathen  city  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  where  he  has  but  one  colleague. 


The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  Christ  Church,  Weston-super-Mare,  has  the 
following  : “ For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  our  receipts  have  exceeded  400/. 
(the  amount  last  year  was  416/.).  Our  Parochial  Association,  as  distinct  fron. 
that  of  the  other  parishes  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  has  now  been  working 
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Ninety-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Society . 

for  sixteen  years.  The  total  amount  raised  by  it  since  its  formation  is  43722. 
The  lowest  sum  raised  in  one  year  (the  first)  is  1412.,  the  highest  4344.  The 
annual  average  for  the  sixteen  years  is  2734.’* 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  result  of  the  Loan  Exhibition  at  Sunderland 
has  been  even  better  than  was  indicated  in  our  last  issue.  The  total  sum  realised 
was  about  7404.,. of  which  more  than  4002.  will  be  divided  between  the  C.M.S., 
C.E.Z.M.S.,  and  Missionary  Leaves  Association.  Tickets  to  the  value  of  1704. 
were  sold  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  proving  the  local  interest  taken 
in  the  event.  The  reception  and  the  distribution  of  the  exhibits  has  involved 
much  labour  and  care,  which  from  first  to  last  has  been  ungrudgingly  bestowed 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Blackwood,  a warm  friend  of  the  Society,  who  acted  as  Secretary  of 
the  Exhibits. 


A most  successful  Sale  of  Work  on  behalf  of  the  O.M.S.  was  held  in  Griffin 
School,  Blackburn,  on  March  10th.  It  was  got  up,  as  in  previous  years,  by  the 
members  of  the  St.  Philip's  Bible-class  and  Gleaners*  Union,  and  was  better 
attended  and  better  patronised  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Pinck,  H.D.S.,  Vicar  of  the  parish,  presided  at  the  opening.  Mrs.  Coddington, 
wife  of  the  senior  member  for  Blackburn,  who  was  present,  declared  the  sale  open. 
The  sale  realised  414.  10*.  J.  O.  P. 


Sales  of  Work  have  also  been  held  at  Sheffield  (St.  Mary’s),  Plumstead  (St. 
James’),  Shirley,  Stowmarket,  202. ; Winshill,  712. ; Dorchester,  Clifton,  and 
Southport  (All  Saints’),  3202. 


NINETY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
April  30th,  Monday. 

PRAYER  Meeting  at  Sion  College,  Thames  Embankment,  at  4 p.m. 

Anniversary  Sermon , by  the  Rev.  E.  Lombe,  at  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street 
at  6.30  p.m.  (Doors  opened  at  6.  No  tickets  required.) 

A Sermon  will  also  be  preached  on  April  30th  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
at  7.30  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox. 

Mat  1st,  Tuesday. 

Olerioal  Breakfast,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  at  8.30  a.m.  Address  by  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Knox. 

The  Annual  Meeting , at  Exeter  Hall,  at  11  a.m.  (Doors  opened  at  10.)  Chair- 
man : The  President.  Speakers : The  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Stuart,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Tucker,  the  Rev.  Prebeudary  Webb-Peploe, 
the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd  (China),  and  Sir  Richard  Temple,  G.C.S.I.,  M.P. 

A Public  Meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  at  11  a.m.  (Doors 
opened  at  10.15.)  Chairman : The  Treasurer.  Speakers : The  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
of  Lahore,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Howell,  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  (Persia),  Rev.  E.  A. 
Stuart,  and  Dr.  Mears  (China). 

Meetings  for  Ladies , in  Princes'  Hall,  Piccadilly,  at  3 p.m.  (Doors  opened 
at  2.)  Chairman  : Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram.  Speakers : Mrs.  Urmston,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hall 
(North  Pacific).  Mrs.  Braddon  (from  India),  Miss  G.  Cox  (Japan),  and  Mrs. 
Mears,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.  (China). 

Evening  Meetings : — (1)  In  Exeter  (Large)  Hall,  at  7 p.m.  (Doors  opened 
at  6.)  Chairman : The  Ven.  Archdeacon  of  London.  Speakers : Rev.  Canon 
Eyre  (Rector  of  Tiverton),  Rev.  Yung-King  Yen  (China),  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  (North 
Pacific),  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones  (Calcutta),  and  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites. 

(2)  In  Lower  Exeter  Hall,  at  7 p.m.  (Doors  opened  at  6.)  Chairman : Robert 
Williams,  Esq.  Speakers : Rev.  J.  Vaughan  (Sydney),  Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett 
(Ceylon),  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann  (North  India),  Rev.  E.  Corfield  (Punjab),  Rev. 
W.  Morris  (East  Africa),  and  Rev.  C.  G.  Baskerville. 

Gleaners ’ Union  Conference  at  C.M,S.  House,  at  3.30  p.m.  Chairman : Mr. 
Eugene  Stock.  (Admission  by  Card  of  Invitation  only.) 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , March  20th , 1894. — The  Committee  accepted  offers 
of  service  from  Mr.  Edward  Keightley  Botwood  (Queen’s  College,  Cambridge) 
and  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Jacob,  B.A.  (London  University).  They  were  introduced  to 
the  Committee  and  addressed  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  H.  Morris),  and  having  re- 
plied they  were  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty 
God  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hobson. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  very  unexpected  death  of  Mrs.  Martin,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Martin  of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission  (formerly  Miss  Goldie  of  the  Female 
Education  Society),  which  took  place  at  Fuh-Chow  on  Sunday,  January  21st, 
1894 ; and  made  reference  to  her  earnest  labours  in  the  Lord's  work,  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  all  the  Mission  circle.  The  following  Reso- 
lution was  adopted : “The  Committee  desire  to  express,  in  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  both  they  and  the  Fuh-Kien  Mis- 
sion have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Martin,  and  to  put  on  record  their  high 
appreciation  of  her  earnest  and  faithful  labours  in  the  Master’s  service,  and  also 
to  tender  their  true  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  Rev.  J.  Martin  and  his  children, 
and  to  the  other  relatives  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Martin,  in  their  deep  sorrow.” 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  on  February  26th,  at  Exeter,  of  Mrs.  Town- 
send, widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Townsend.  She  had  been  associated  with  her  late 
husband  in  the  Yoruba  Mission  from  1840  till  1876,  when  he  retired  'from  active 
service  in  the  Mission-field.  The  Committee  desired  that  an  expression  of  their 
sympathy,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  the  late  Mrs.  Townsend’s  valuable  services 
in  the  Mission-field,  should  be  conveyed  to  her  relatives. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  Ceylon, 
Mid  China,  Japan,  and  North-West  America,  various  arrangements  were  agreed 
to  with  regard  to  those  Missions. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , April  3rd. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Ladies’ 
Candidates  Committee,  Misses  L.  McBean,  E.  A.  Cooke,  J.  Dunn,  C.  White, 
L.  Case,  A.  Edwards,  and  E.  G.  Beeching  were  accepted  as  Missionaries  of  the 
Society. 

Miss  E.  G.  Beeching  was  appointed  to  the  North  Pacific  Mission,  to  assist  in 
the  work  at  Alert  Bay. 

Bishop  Stuart  was  introduced  to  the  Committee  on  his  return  from  New  Zealand. 
The  Chairman  and  the  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary  having  spoken  words  of 
welcome,  Bishop  Stuart  touchingly  referred  to  his  former  work  with  the  Society, 
especially  to  his  having  been  sent  out  originally  with  Thomas  Valpy  French  to 
open  a college  at  Agra.  He  stated  that  his  conviction  that  God  was  again  call 
ing  him  to  the  front  as  a Missionary  was  largely  due  to  the  precedent  set  by 
Bishop  French  in  resigning  hiB  See  and  returning  to  Missionary  work.  He  also 
referred  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Hill,  whom  he  bimBelf  had  ordained  priest,  and 
with  whom  he  had  had  long  connexion  in  New  Zealand,  and  mentioned  tnat  within 
an  hour  of  his  own  proposed  return  to  the  Mission-field,  having  been  before  the 
Synod  at  Auckland,  he  received  tidings  of  Bishop  Bill’s  death.  There  had  been 
no  waste,  but  some  blessed  purpose  in  Bishop  Hill’s  brief  career  in  West  Africa  ; 
and  he  was  assured  that  it  was  no  quixotic  enterprise  to  which  he  himself  was 
going  out. 

Oners  of  service  from  the  Rev.  Ernest  Augustus  Causton,  B.A.,  Pembroke 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  St.  John’s,  Boscombe,  and  the  Rev.  Clarence  Garland 
Mylrea,B.  A.,  Pembroke  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Great  Yarmouth,  were  accepted. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Packer,  late  of  the  Egypt  Mission,  was  transferred  to  the  Palestine 
Mission  for  lay  evangelistic  work. 

Mr.  Edwin  Luckock,  who,  since  1886,  had  had  charge  of  the  Society’s  African 
Institution  in  Mah6,one  of  the  islands  in  the  Seychelles  group,  attended  and  gave 
a brief  account  of  the  work  he  had  been  engaged  in.  The  African  Institution  had 
been  founded  in  1874  by  the  Society  as  a place  for  the  reception  of  the  children  of 
rescued  slaves.  For  a considerable  number  of  years  past,  however,  no  liberated 
slaves  had  been  landed  at  Mahd,  and  the  Institution  had  become  growingly  less 
needed.  A year  or  so  ago  the  Society  had  resolved  on  giving  up  the  Institution, 
and  Mr.  Luckock  had  now  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Luckock  referred  to  the 
work  that  had  been  done  amongst  the  African  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  Insti- 
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tution,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  had  not 
been  sown  in  vain  amongst  them.  He  also  referred  to  the  provision  which  had 
been  made  for  the  care  of  the  few  children  who  remained  in  the  Institution  when 
the  Society  retired  from  it. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  West 
Africa,  Yoruba,  Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Bengal,  North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sindh,  Western  India,  Sonth  India, 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to  those 
Missions. 

Committee  of  Funds  and  Home  Organisation , April  4th. — The  Committee 
received  with  much  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden  as  Hon. 
Association  Secretary  for  the  Western  District,  and  put  on  record  their  great 
appreciation  of  his  valuable  and  prolonged  services,  rejoicing  that  they  might 
still  count  upon  his  practical  assistance  as  far  as  his  health  allows.  The  Rev. 
Herbert  Knott  was  appointed  Association  Secretary  for  the  Western  District  in 
Mr.  Arden’s  place. 

The  Rev.  W.  Morris  Roberts  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Deputation 
Staff  with  a view  to  extending  foreign  missionary  interest  among  the  Welsh  - 
speaking  people. 

The  Committee  approved  of  the  following  names  for  the  new  Gleaners’  Union 
Auxiliary  Committee : — The  Revs.  Preb.  Eardley-Wilmot,  A.  J.  Robinson, 
W.  H.  Stone,  A.  Armitage,  C.  D.  Snell,  and  E.  A.  Stuart;  Captain  Cundy  and 
General  Hatt  Noble ; Messrs.  T.  F.  Victor  Buxton  and  C.  E.  Caesar ; Lady  Dods- 
worth,  Mrs.  Evan  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Percy  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Percy  Grubb ; the  Misses 
Green,  Wimbush,  Janvrin,  Etches,  Gollock,  and  L.  Gage-Brown. 

General  Committee,  April  10M. — The  Committee  took  into  consideration  the 
financial  position  of  the  Society  upon  a provisional  statement  made  by  the  Lay 
Secretary.  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  was  offered  on  account  of  the 
deficit  being  so  much  less  than  was  expected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the 
Society's  supporters  at  once  to  clear  off  the  deficit  before  May  1st. 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Napier-Clavering, 
Principal  of  the  C.M  S.  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  who  has  been  on  a short 
visit  to  England,  and  left  for  Ceylon  again  on  April  12th.  Mr.  Napier-Clavering 
gave  the  Committee  a brief  account  of  the  work  carried  on  at  Trinity  College, 
and  spoke  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  both  boarders  and  day- 
scholars,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  College  is  exercising  amongst  the 
higher- class  Kandian  youths,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  specially  established. 
He  also  mentioned  tokens  of  God's  blessing  on  the  work,  which  are  manifested 
in  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  some  of  the  scholars,  from  time  to  time. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Tugwell  and  Miss 
A.  J.  Long,  proceeding  to  West  Africa.  Bishop  Tugwell  was  addressed  in  the 
name  of  Hie  Committee  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  made  a short  reply.  The 
Instructions  of  Committee  were  delivered  to  Miss  Long  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis. 
An  address  was  then  given  by  the  Rev.  Preb.  Eardley-Wilmot,  and  prayer  was 
offered  -by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Baskerville. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH . 

OBDINATIONS. 

Bouih  India. — On  March  11th,  1894,  at  El  lore,  by  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  the  Revs. 
K.  Peter,  K.  Nagana,  and  B.  Daniel  (Natives),  to  Priests’  Orders,  and  Measrs.  G. 
Anandaya  and  Mr.  M.  Jonah  (Natives)  to  Deacons’  Orders. 

New  Zealand. — On  March  6th,  1893,  by  the  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  Piripi  Te  Awarau 
(Native),  to  Deacon’s  Orders.  [Notification  delayed.] 

DBPABTUBB8. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.— Miss  M.  R.  Gedge  left  London  for  Frere  Town  on 
April  6th,  1894. 

Palestine. — The  Rev.  J.  G.  B.  and  Mrs.  Hollins  and  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  left 
London  for  Jaffa  on  March  80th. — Mr.  G.  F.  Paoker  left  London  for  Cairo  and  Jaffa 
on  April  19th. 

Persia. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Oarr  left  London  for  Julfa  on  April  19th. 

Mid  China. — Miss  E.  Florenoe  Turner  left  London  for  Shanghai  on  April  4th. 
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Japan. — The  Rev.  A.  B.  and  Mrs.  Hufcohinson  left  London  for  Osaka  on  April  4th. — 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Evington  left  London  for  Hong  Kong  on  April  20th. 

North  Pacific. — The  Rev;  A.  E.  and  Mrs.  Prioe  left  London  for  Metlakahtla  on 
Maroh  31st. 

ARRIVALS. 

West  Africa . — The  Rev.  Canon  Taylor  Smith  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Sierra  Leone 
on  April  17th. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — The  Rev.  P.  Bart  and  Mrs.  A G.  Smith  left  Mombasa 
on  Maroh  18th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  April  18th. 

Palestine. — The  Rev.  C.  H.  V.  Gollmer  left  Jerusalem  on  April  4th,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  April  14th. 

Bengal.— Mrs.  Santer  left  Calcutta  on  February  21st,  and  arrived  in  London  on 
Maroh  22nd.— Mr.  S.  W.  Donne  left  Bombay  on  Maroh  24th,  and  arrived  in  London 
on  April  17th. 

Japan. — Miss  K.  A.  S.  Tristram  left  Kobe  on  February  4th,  and  arrived  in  London 
on  Maroh  24th.  * 

BIRTH. 

Travancore  and  Cochin. — On  February  15th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Painter,  of 
a daughter  (Margaret  Ethel). 

DEATH. 

South  India. — On  Maroh  10th,  at  Santhapnram,  Tinnevelly,the  Rev.  S.  Masillamani 
(Native). 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES . 

The  following  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : — 

The  Santal  Mission,  North  India. — A Handbook  on  the  Mission,  containing 
an  account  of  the  People  and  Country  and  a sketch  of  the  C.M.S.  work.  Price  3 d. 
post  free.  This  Handbook  should  prove  very  helpful  to  members  of  the  Gleaners' 
Union,  Lay  Workers'  Unions,  and  all  Speakers  and  Workers. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Letters  of  Missionaries  for  1893 — 4. 

Part  III.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  Travancore  and  Coohin, 
Ceyloo,  and  Mauritius  Missions. 

Part  IV.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  West  Africa,  Yoruba, 
Niger,  and  Palestine  Missions. 

Price  3d.  each  Part , post  free.  Other  Parts  to  follow. 

Medical  Mission  Quarterly  for  April,  1894.  No.  VI.  Containing  letters 
from  Dr.  Pennell,  of  Bunnoo,  Dr.  H.  M.  Sutton,  of  Baghdad,  Dr.  M.  Eustace,  of 
Quetta,  Dr.  Van  Someren  Taylor,  of  Fnh-Ning,  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Mombasa,  and  Dr. 
Neve,  of  Kashmir,  Children's  Page,  Ac.,  Ac.  Supplied  free  of  charge. 

Children's  World  C.M.S.  Picture  Leaflets.  No.  10,  A Difficult  Journey  from 
a Distant  Land  ; No.  11,  Indian  Idols  and  Indian  Children  ; and  No.  12,  Boys  of  Jeru- 
salem. Price  (to  C.M.S.  friends)  Is.  per  100,  post  free,  either  separately  or  assorted. 

Seven  Tears  of  the  Gleaners'  Union.  A Retrospect.  By  G.  F.  S.  Reprinted 
from  the  CM.  Intelligencer  for  April,  1894.  Copies  supplied  free  of  charge. 

An  entirely  new  Publication,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  an  annual  one,  is  to  be 
issued  on  May  15th.  It  is  called  The  Story  of  the  Tear,  and  is  a kind  of  Report 
of  the  Society's  work  at  home  and  abroad,  written  in  a popular  style  by  Miss 
S.  G.  Stock,  and  containing  many  good  illustrations  and  a Map  of  the  World.  The 
price  is  one  shilling,  post  free.  [See  p.  391.] 

Another  new  popular  book,  which  the  Society  is  publishing,  is  Other  Lands,  and 
the  People  who  Live  there  (ready  May  1st,  prioe  one  shilling,  post  free),  re- 
printed from  Awake.  This  book,  which  is  also  well  illustrated,  gives  a clear  general 
idea  of  the  various  countries  and  peoples  of  the  world,  and  some  information  con- 
cerning missionary  work.  This  is  just  the  book  to  give  to  working  people,  or  for 
reading  at  mothers'  meetings,  Ac. 

A new  book  on  Missions , entitled  The  Heroic  in  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Bnckland,  M.A.,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  other  publishers’  books  kept  in  the 
C.M.S.  Book  Room,  Salisbury  Square.  It  is  published  at  Is.  6d.,  and  can  be  supplied 
for  1«.  4 id.,  post  free.  ( Vide  Advertisement  in  CM.  Gleaner.) 


Orders  should  be  addressed  to  4 ‘ The  Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C." 
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THE  DEFICIT:  ITS  END  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

OT  for  several  years  has  the  Society’s  financial  position 
occupied  so  large  a space  in  our  thoughts  during  the  Anni- 
versary as  this  year.  For  some  years  past  scarcely  a word 
has  been  said  about  money.  There  have  been  deficits,  but 
from  1880  till  last  year  there  has  always  been  sufficient 
reserve  in  the  Contingency  Fund  to  meet  them.  Last  year,  after 
paying  off  an  old  mortgage  on  the  one  hand,  and  using  the  whole 
balance  then  in  the  Contingency  Fund  on  the  other,  there  was  an 
uncovered  deficit  of  3700Z.  Yet  scarcely  a word  was  said  about  this  at 
last  year’s  Anniversary;  and  even  when,  in  June,  the  Committee  pro- 
posed a special  effort  to  clear  off  the  3700Z.*,  very  few  friends  took  any 
notice,  and  in  the  whole  twelve  months  only  1982Z.  was  contributed 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  pages  of  this  periodical  we  again  and  again 
warned  our  constituency  of  the  position.  We  even  put  the  question 
in  plain  terms.  Ought  the  sixty  new  missionaries  ready  for  sailing  last 
autumn  to  be  sent  forth  ? Not  a word  was  said  in  response  to  this 
question  anywhere,  so  far  as  we  know.  No  one  urged  that  “a  deficit 
must  not  be  allowed,”  or  that  “ the  Society  must  not  run  into  debt  ” ; 
and  the  missionaries  did  sail  as  arranged.  Then,  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
was  sent  out  all  over  the  country  the  President’s  letter,  with  a clear 
statement  of  the  position  at  that  date.  As  we  mentioned  last  month, 
there  was  some  response  to  this ; and  owing  to  two  or  three  special 
donations,  together  with  some  large  legacies,  the  deficit  ultimately 
proved  to  be  much  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Still,  an  adverse  balance  of  12,610Z.,  with  no  Contingency  Fund  to 
fall  back  upon,  was  a serious  matter ; and  what  we  think  had  been  an 
undue  indifference  to  the  position  suddenly  gave  way  to  an  equally 
undue  alarm.  We  were  going  to  say  “panic,”  but  that  would  be  too 
strong  a word.  The  bankruptcy,  however,  of  C.M.S.  was  actually 
supposed,  in  some  quarters,  to  be  imminent ; and  fellow-helpers  in  the 
C.M.  House  were  asked  how  they  could  belong  to  a Society  which  ran 
into  debt.  Moreover,  a curiously  infelicitous  letter  appeared  in  the 
Record,  suggesting  that  contributions  had  failed  because  the  country 
did  not  trust  the  Committee,  and  affirming  that  “confidence  and 
money”  would  only  be  “ restored  and  found”  if  ( inter  alia)  a certain 
grant  of  300Z.  a year  was  withdrawn.  As  usual  in  letters  of  this  kind, 
the  “facts”  were  wrong,  and  the  inferences  therefore  groundless. 
No  money  has  to  be  “restored  and  found,”  for  it  has  not  been 
withheld ! The  deficit,  as  friends  who  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
actual  facts  know,  is  not  due  to  any  falling-off  in  contributions.  There 
has  been  no  falling-off.  They  are  35,000Z.  more  than  they  were  seven 
years  ago,  when  that  grant  of  300Z.  a year  was  made. 
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Nor,  again,  has  the  Society  gone  into  debt,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Any  one  who  understands  financial  affairs  can  see  from 
the  published  accounts  that  the  “ assets  ” far  exceed  the  “ liabilities,” 
and  this  without  reckoning  the  numerous  properties  in  mission- houses, 
&c.,  all  round  the  world.  In  the  last  resort,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  raising  12,600Z.,  even  if  no  contributions  came  in.  But  it  is 
right  first  to  let  the  constituency  know  the  position  of  affairs  ; just  as, 
when  a railway  board  incurs  expenditure  upon  the  development  or 
extension  of  the  line  beyond  the  year’s  takings,  the  shareholders  are 
summoned  and  are  asked  if  they  will  take  additional  shares  and  so 
create  fresh  capital.  An  illustration  like  this,  however,  though  it 
suffices  to  show  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  not  forgetful 
of  right  business  principles,  is  quite  inadequate  to  present  the  real 
aspects  of  the  case.  We  are  not  engaged  in  a commercial  enterprise, 
but  in  a spiritual  one.  We  believe  in  the  Living  God,  and  we  know 
that  the  hearts  of  all  men  are  in  His  hand,  and  that  He  can  incline 
His  people  to  provide  all  the  means  needed  for  His  work.  Hence  the 
President’s  policy  was  not  “Call  the  shareholders/’  but  “Ask  the 
Lord,  and  tell  His  people.” 

And  God  has  been  pleased  to  set  the  seal  of  His  approval  on  this 
policy.  Never  in  the  long  history  of  the  Society  has  there  been  such 
a response  to  the  simple  statement  of  the  position  of  affairs.  When 
Bishop  Tucker  appealed  to  the  assembled  Gleaners  in  November,  1891, 
to  save  Uganda,  15,000/.  was  given  in  a fortnight.  This  time  a sum 
exceeding  that  was  given  in  twelve  days.  We  especially  rejoice  that 
great  as  the  cause  was  that  produced  the  former  amount,  in  its  indirect 
bearing  on  Missions,  the  direct  cause  of  Missions  has  availed  to  elicit 
a still  more  striking  token  of  sympathy  from  our  friends.  At  first  the 
prospects  of  an  adequate  response  were  not  hopeful.  Mr.  Wigram’s 
first  appeal  went  out  on  April  13th.  The  only  large  gift  in  the 
following  four  days  was  1000/.  from  Lady  Napier,  in  memory  of  her 
revered  husband,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Napier.  But  on  the  19th  came 
the  offer  of  “ I.  E.”  to  give  1000Z.  if  the  whole  sum  required  were 
raised  by  similar  benefactions  by  May  1st.  Immediately  Mr.  Wigram 
sent  out  special  letters  communicating  this.  At  first,  again,  faith  had 
to  be  tried.  Wealthy  friends  wrote  saying  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  financial  world  they  were  unable  to  give  large  sums,  though 
they  enclosed  cheques  for  50/.  or  100/.  Others,  some  of  them  not  at 
all  what  would  be  called  wealthy,  did  send  1000/.  benefactions ; but  it 
was  evident  that  the  total,  if  obtained,  would  not  be  obtained  entirely 
in  1000/.  benefactions,  and  “I.  E.”  kindly  agreed  to  waive  that  condi- 
tion, and  sent  in  her  cheque.  Another  friend,  however,  offered  1000/. 
on  the  same  condition  and  declined  to  waive  it.  When  the  day  fixed 
arrived,  which  was  the  day  of  the  Society’s  Anniversary,  only  seven 
1000/.  gifts  had  come  ; but  the  smaller  contributions  were  so  numerous, 
and  in  themselves  so  substantial,  that  a total  of  12,900/.  had  been 
made  up,  without  calling  for  the  conditional  1000/.  The  entire  deficit 
of  two  years  was  thus  wiped  off,  and  the  vast  assembly  at  Exeter 
Hall  rose  en  masse  at  the  announcement  and  sang  the  doxology.  But, 
Mr.  Wigram  went  on,  why  lose  that  1000Z,  ? — and  not  that  only,  but 
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two  other  like  gifts  which,  said  he,  are  also  offered  conditionally, 
making  eleven  out  of  the  twelve*  Who,  he  asked,  will  give  the  extra 
1000 Z.  which  will  secure  those  three,  and  give  the  Society  4000Z.  as  a 
nest-egg  towards  the  current  year’s  expenses  ? No  response  came  in 
that  meeting  ; but  many  hearts  were  lifted  up  to  the  unfailing  Master 
and  Friend  who  could  give  us  the  whole  sum  if  it  was  right  for  us  to 
have  it.  In  the  afternoon,  the  usual  Gleaners1  Conference  was  held  at 
the  C.M.  House ; and  during  the  tea  which  followed  it,  a lady  who  had 
already  given  500Z.  came  forward  and  avowed  herself  constrained  to 
give  the  last  1000Z.  At  the  Evening  Meeting,  in  addition  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  morning  communication  that  the  deficit  was  cleared  off, 
this  fresh  token  of  the  Lord’s  gracious  favour  had  to  be  announced  : 
and  again  the  doxology  was  sung  with  joyful  heartiness.  Thus  the 
Society  has  been  wonderfully  delivered  from  a real  cause  of  anxiety. 
And  the  deliverance  has  been  a happy  one,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  money  itself  so  generously  contributed,  but  still  more  because  of 
the  proof  it  gives  of  sympathy  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  so  many 
friends,  and,  above  all,  as  a fresh  assurance  that  the  Lord  is  with  us 
of  a truth. 

But  now  we  have  to  look  forward  again ; and  while  we  do  so  with 
a confidence  and  hope  much  brighter  than  seemed  possible  a few  weeks 
ago,  it  is  right  that  we  should  do  so  with  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  actual  position.  The  remark  which  has  been  made  in  some 
quarters,  that  such  a deficit  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen  again  next 
year,  augurs  anything  but  a really  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  case. 
Consider  the  actual  way  in  which  a great  organisation,  carrying  on 
hundreds  of  agencies,  and  employing  thousands  of  agents  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  has  to  work.  The  Income  of  1893-4  (i.e.  of  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31st  last)  was  of  course  applicable  against 
the  Expenditure  of  that  same  period  of  twelve  months.  But  was  it 
possible  to  govern  that  Expenditure  by  the  amount  of  Income?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Expenditure  is  pretty  even  throughout  the  year, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  Income  is  received  in  the  last  three  months. 
But  let  that  pass.  Even  if  the  Income  came  in  pari  passu  as  the 
Expenditure  went  out,  that  would  not  affect  the  scale  of  the  Expendi- 
ture. For  that  is  settled  months  before.  The  Expenditure  of  1 893-4 — 
or  at  least  a great  part  of  it — was  forecasted  in  the  summer  of  1892 
by  the  local  Secretaries  of  the  different  Missions,  and  examined  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Committee  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  For  before 
the  year  begins,  the  local  Secretaries,  and  the  individual  missionaries, 
must  know  on  what  scale  they  may  work ; whether  they  may  retain 
their  various  existing  agencies  and  agents ; whether  they  may  increase 
them.  It  is  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  plan  for  the  foreign  year 
to  be  from  January  to  December,  and  the  home  year  from  April  to 
March.  In  practice  this  most  nearly  adjusts  and  equalises  the  financial 
arrangements.  The  expenditure,  therefore,  of  (say)  January,  1893, 
had  been  forecasted  in  July,  1892,  and  sanctioned  in  November,  1892, 
but  was  dependent  on  an  Income  of  which  the  larger  part  would  not 
come  in,  and  did  not  come  in,  till  January,  February,  and  March, 
1894. 
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There  is  another  plan  which  is  followed  by  some  Missions,  that  of 
simply  remitting  from  England  whatever  money  is  received,  leaving 
the  Mission  to  nse  as  best  it  may  the  remittances  sent  to  it.  That  is 
much  less  burdensome  for  the  home  authorities,  but  much  more  so 
for  the  foreign  ones.  They  have  their  responsibilities,  not  only  to 
their  missionaries  and  other  agents,  but  to  the  Natives,  it  may 
be,  for  instance,  to  Heathen  owners  of  houses.  If  remittances 
fell  short,  probably  local  properties  could  be  sold,  and  pending 
such  sales,  temporary  arrangements  might  be  made  with  local 
bankers.  In  other  words,  the  earthly  resources  are  in  essence  just 
the  same  as  those  of  C.M.S.  in  similar  circumstances.  Perhaps  some 
reader  will  say,  Ah,  but  the  need  does  not  arise : prayer  is  offered, 
the  Lord  answers,  and  the  remittances  do  come,  albeit  in  the  nick  of 
time.  We  thoroughly  believe  it ; and  again  the  cases  are  precisely 
parallel.  In  the  recent  C.M.S.  case  the  need  of  realising  property, 
or  of  dismissing  or  starving  Mission  agents,  did  not  arise.  Prayer 
was  offered ; the  Lord  answered ; and  the  money  came.  The  principal 
difference  is  that  in  the  one  case  all  the  newspapers  manage  to  know 
what  is  going  on  ; in  the  other  case  they  never  hear  anything  about  it. 

But  to  resume.  It  follows  that  on  our  method  of  working,  the 
scale  of  the  Expenditure  now  being  incurred  day  by  day,  in  Africa, 
and  India,  and  China,  and  Japan,  and  even  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
was  settled  in  October  last  year.  We  are  nearly  half  through  the 
foreign  year.  No  cablegrams  could  now  alter  the  scale  of  Expenditure 
up  to  next  Christmas  appreciably.  Whether,  therefore,  there  will  be 
a deficit  next  March  or  no,  depends  not  upon  resolutions  of  the 
Committee,  but  simply  and  solely  upon  the  amount  of  contributions 
sent  in.  There  is  one  thing  the  Committee  could  do.  They  could 
keep  back  all  missionaries  intending  to  go  out  this  year.  That  would 
not  prevent  a deficit,  if  the  Income  is  no  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  saving  would  not  be  large  enough  to  effect  that.  But  it  would 
of  course  reduce  the  deficit  appreciably.  The  only  way  of  preventing 
one  is  for  the  Income  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  at  least  25,OOOL 
Towards  this  the  surplus  on  the  recent  Deficiency  Fund  gives  us 
4000Z. 

We  trust  this  statement  is  absolutely  plain  and  unmistakable. 
Now  what  are  the  Committee  to  do  ? The  answer  is  an  easy  one. 
They  cannot  and  dare  not  keep  back  the  outgoing  missionaries.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  vast  majority  of  their 
praying  and  sympathising  friends.  Would  it  be  to  forfeit  the  approval 
and  blessing  of  the  Lord?  We  ought  perhaps  not  to  presume  to 
answer  that  question;  but  our  thoughts  turn  to  a boat  that  once 
conveyed  Christ  and  His  Apostles  across  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret. 
The  disciples  were  thinking  of  the  “ one  loaf  ” which  was  all  they  had  on 
board,  and  when  He  gave  them  a certain  warning,  they  imagined  He 
was  thinking  of  it  too.  Then  He  subjected  them  to  the  most  remarkable 
catechising  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  He  put  to  them  nine  questions 
one  after  another : — 

Why  reason  ye,  because  ye  have  no  bread  ? 

Perceive  ye  not  yet,  neither  understand  P 
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Have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  P 

Having  eyes,  see  ye  not  P 

And  having  ears,  hear  ye  not  P 

And  do  ye  not  remember  P 

When  I brake  the  five  loaves  among  five  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of 
fragments  took  ye  up  P (They  say  unto  Him,  Twelve.) 

And  when  the  seven  among  four  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments 
took  ye  up  P (And  they  said,  Seven.) 

How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  P 

This  is  St.  Mark's  record  (viii.  14-21).  In  St.  Matthew's  (xvi. 
6-12),  Jesus  introduces  His  first  question  with  an  epithet — “ 0 ye  of 
little  faith."  If  we  now,  after  such  experiences  as  we  have  had  lately, 
kept  back  men  and  women  whom  He  has  called  to  go  forth  into  the 
Heathen  world,  because  of  our  inadequate  supply  of  “ bread,"  might 
He  not  well  address  to  us  a similar  expostulation,  and  introduce  it 
with  a similar  epithet  ? Parenthetically  let  us  observe  what  the 
Lord's  warning,  which  they  mistook,  actually  was.  Not  “ Be  careful 
about  the  supply  of  bread  '' ; but,  “ Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod."  That  warning  He  would 
give  us  to-day,  too.  We  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  in- 
fluences, both  ecclesiastical  (Pharisaic)  and  secular  (Herodian),  which 
are  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  the  Committee's  General  Review  of 
the  Year  read  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  which  are  so  ready  to  be  the  unseen 
“ leaven  " that  would  alter  the  whole  character  of  our  work.  Let  us 
only  be  single-eyed,  seeking  only  the  glory  of  God,  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  of  His  Son,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  lest  the  bounties 
of  His  Hand  should  fail,  and  no  thought  for  a moment  of  reduction 
or  retrenchment. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  taken  a definite  step  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction, — in  the  direction,  that  is,  of  an  increase 
in  expenditure , over  and  above  that  increase  which  is  already  in- 
volved in  the  Estimates  passed  last  October.  Can  such  a step  be 
justified  ? 

What  is  this  step  ? It  is  the  issue  of  another  paper  headed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  last — “ Immediate  and  Urgent  Appeal  : ( All  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth9 99  But  it  is  not  an  Appeal  for 
Income.  It  is  an  Appeal  fbr  Expenditure.  It  is  an  Appeal  for  forty 
clerical  and  lay  missionaries,  mostly  for  special  definite  posts,  in 
addition  to  the  twenty-four  now  being  located  to  different  fields  and 
to  sail  in  the  next  few  months.  Is  it  an  extravagant  demand  ? On 
the  contrary,  it  is  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  need.  Only  nine 
are  asked  for  (out  of  the  sixty-four)  for  the  whole  of  Bishop  Tucker's 
vast  “ sphere  of  influence  " ; only  four  for  all  China ! It  is,  in  fact, 
humiliating  to  put  forward  such  a paper.  It  is  like  King  Joash, 
shooting  three  arrows  and  then  staying.  But  it  is  really  put  forth  as 
the  irreducible  minimum;  and  yet,  if  it  please  God  to  grant  to 
it  the  same  sudden  and  complete  success  as  He  did  to  the  recent 
Appeal  for  the  Deficit,  it  will  cause  a considerable  addition  to  the 
current  year's  expenditure,  and  a much  larger  addition  to  that  of 
future  years. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  this  statement  will  produce 
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some  shakings  of  the  head  among  our  friends,  especially  among  the 
parochial  clergy.  They  are  overweighted  with  the  daily  burdens  of 
their  parishes,  and  they  cannot  help  a sinking  of  heart  as  appeal  after 
appeal  reaches  them.  They  know  that,  although  the  President,  in  his 
speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  correctly  stated  the  increase  asked  for  in  the 
current  year’s  Income  as  only  10  per  cent,  on  the  Income  of  last  year, 
yet,  in  point  of  fact,  this  has  to  come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  from  the 
parishes  that  are  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause ; and  that  if  these  doubled 
their  contributions  this  year,  the  result  would  not  exceed  the  10  per 
cent  upon  the  whole  sum.  They  would  bo  sincerely  glad  to  see  their 
parochial  contributions  doubled ; but  they  know  this  cannot  be  with- 
out definite  and  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  a few  workers,  themselves 
included ; and  how  can  that  effort  be  made,  without  neglect  of  other 
and  more  immediately  pressing  calls  ? 

Our  sympathies  are  most  heartily  with  these  brethren.  We  know 
their  difficulties  are  real  difficulties.  We  know  that  if  they  fail  to 
increase  their  parochial  contributions  by  even  one  shilling  this  year,  it 
is  not  for  lack  of  sympathy  and  goodwill.  Still,  something  more 
than  sympathy  and  goodwill  towards  a " great  society  ” are  needed. 
What  is  needed  is  a complete  revolution  in  the  minds,  we  will  not 
say  of  the  world,  but  of  our  Christian  people,  about  the  Lord’s  claims 
upon  them  and  theirs.  “ I do  wish,”  exclaims  the  typical  Christian 
business  man,  “ these  societies  wouldn’t  run  into  debt ! ” If  we  may 
alter  and  adapt  Cowper’s  familiar  couplet,  we  would  say, 

“ Talk  they  of  debt  ? Ah  Lord,  Thou  bleeding  Lamb, 

Oar  true  indebtedness  is  debt  to  Thee  ! ” 

Moreover,  we  need  a revolution  about  the  relative  claims  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions.  Just  now  some  very  strong  appeals  are  being 
made  for  a section  of  our  Home  Mission  work.  With  our  whole  heart 
we  wish  God-speed  to  those  appeals.  But  some  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  urged  make  our  soul  rise  in  revolt.  It  is  time,  we 
are  told,  that  Home  Missions  went  hand  in  hand  with  Foreign  Missions. 
The  phrase  is  an  admirable  one,  but  which  way  should  it  be  used  ? 
Every  Year-Book  of  the  Church  or  of  a Diocese,  every  simple  Parochial 
Beport,  shows  us  that  Home  Missions  get  six,  eight,  ten,  twenty 
times  as  much  as  Foreign  Missions.  If  the  two  Branches  are  to  go 
“ hand-in-hand,”  which  is  it  that  needs  to  be  pushed  forward  till  it  is 
alongside  the  other  ? Then  we  are  reminded  that  the  Lord  said, 
“ Beginning  at  Jerusalem  ” 1 It  is  simply  sorrowful  that  this  thread- 
bare rejoinder  to  the  cry  of  the  great  Heathen  World  lying  in  its 
darkness  should  come,  not  from  the  thoughtless  and  selfish  world, 
but  from  faithful  Evangelical  clergymen  who— one  would  think — 
must  often  have  exposed  its  fallacy.  As  if  the  enormous  majority  of 
our  Christian  men  and  women  did  not  both  * ‘ begin  at  Jerusalem” 
and  stay  there  ! In  sober  seriousness,  a revolution  is  needed.  The 
Church  of  Christ — the  Church  of  England — the  Evangelical  body — take 
it  whichever  way — has  done  and  is  doing  wonderful  things.  We  have 
covered  the  land  with  churches  and  schools  and  parish-rooms,  and 
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with  a network  of  parochial  organisation  employing  tens  of  thousands 
of  home  mission  workers  of  all  kinds.  Thank  God  for  it ! Moreover 
the  Church  has  taught  the  world  philanthropy,  and  hospitals  and 
asylums  and  charities  innumerable  are  the  result.  Thank  God  for 
them  too ! Yet  after  all,  there  is  no  denying  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  no  direct  command  for  any  of  these  things. 
He  did  give  one  direct  command,  viz.,  to  evangelize  the  world.  Con- 
sidering that  this  is  the  very  thing  least  thought  about,  even  now  ! 
and  that  the  most  spiritually  destitute  parish  in  England  is  better  off 
than  nine-tenths — we  might  say  ninety-nine  hundredths — of  the  Heathen 
W orld  ; what  must  the  Lord  Himself  think  of  us  ? Suppose  that  Home 
work  and  Foreign  work  divided  the  men  and  the  means  of  Evangelical 
Churchmen  equally . That,  even,  would  give  an  enormous  advan- 
tage^ to  our  little  island  compared  with  the  vast  unevangelized 
continents.  But  so  far  from  there  being  an  equal  division  now, 
Foreign  work  gets  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  what  Home  work 
gets ! Then  we  are  told  that  there  is  a great  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  why,  it  is  asked,  is  there  not  a similar  out- 
burst for  Home  Missions  ? Why,  the  truth  is,  that  while  multitudes 
are  enthusiastic  about  Home  Missions,  a limited  circle  has  begun  to 
be  half-awake  about  Foreign  Missions.  Are  Exeter  Hall  meetings  a 
test?  Well,  Exeter  Hall  is  crowded  ten  times  for  Home  Missions 
against  every  one  time  for  Foreign  Missions.  Look  at  the  Policeman's 
Mission,  the  Bailway  Mission,  theY.M.CJL  and  Y.W.C.A;,  Hr. 
Bamardo’s  Homes,  and  some  of  the  Protestant  organisations.  It  is 
true  that  these  are  undenominational ; but  that  fact  is  not  relevant 
to  the  issue.  In  reality,  they  are  largely  the  work  of  Evangelical 
Churchmen,  but  this  is  not  relevant  either.  We  cite  the  cases  simply 
and  solely  as  illustrations  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  Home 
work  can  arouse  and  does  arouse. 

There  is  much  on  this  subject  that  we  should  like  to  say ; but  we 
forbear.  What  we  have  said  is  at  all  events  absolutely  indisputable. 
And  we  only  wish  our  clerical  friends  all  over  the  country  would  read 
Mr.  Webb-Peploe's  speech,  printed  on  another  page.  As  he  told  of 
the  growth  of  missionary  interest  and  contributions  in  his  own  parish, 
there  were  some  whose  secret  thought  was,  “ Yes,  but  look  what  a 
parish  he  has  got  1 ” But  his  point  was  not  the  amount  collected.  It 
was  the  relation  between  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  interest.  The 
more  his  people  had  exerted  themselves  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
unevangelized  Heathen,  the  more  God  had  blessed  them  in  all  their 
local  work.  It  does  not  need  a wealthy  parish  to  prove  thi6.  It  is 
proved  now  in  remote  and  obscure  parishes  where,  not  wealthy  donors, 
but  the  rank  and  file,  the  Gleaners,  are  joyfully  denying  themselves  in 
order  to  support  their  “ own  missionary  ” in  the  field  ; not  giving  an 
extra  shilling  yearly  towards  an  “ own  missionary  ” for  the  county, 
but  supporting  their  own  missionary  from  their  own  parish.  They 
are  finding— -and  so  will  other  parishes  find  that  imitate  them— that 
Obedience  to  the  Lord’s  direct  Command  brings  the  Lord’s  direct 
Blessing . Editor. 
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“GUARD  THE  DEPOSIT.” 

An  Address  at  the  C.M.S.  Clerical  Breakfast , May  1 st}  1894. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Knox,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Aston , Birmingham . 

'URUM  accepisti,  aurum  redde.”  It  is  the  appeal  of  each 
generation  to  the  age  that  is  to  succeed  it.  It  sounds 
from  the  senate-house,  the  battle-field,  and  the  play- 
ground, as  well  as  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  one  which  is 
constantly  echoed  in  our  ears  as  Evangelical  clergymen, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  interests  of  this  society.  The  faith  of  onr 
forefathers  found  no  nobler  expression  than  in  the  establishment  of 
the  C.M.S.  No  other  single  agency  has  done  more  to  win  and  main- 
tain respect  for  Evangelical  principles ; none  is  regarded  by  them  with 
more  sincere,  and  therefore  more  jealous,  affection.  Yet  there  is  no 
institution  in  the  life  of  our  Church  in  which  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
deposit  is  more  difficult.  For  this  duty  is  conservative  in  principle, 
whereas  the  very  essence  and  life-blood  of  the  Society  are  progress 
and  development.  The  deposit  with  which  we  are  entrusted  is  not  a 
lifeless  product,  not  a dry  and  worn-out  dogma,  not  even  a mysterious 
and  invisible  grace.  But  the  deposit  is  a living  word,  the  presentation 
of  a living  Saviour,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  His  grace  by  the 
power  of  His  Spirit.  And  this  goodly  deposit  there  is  great  need  to 
guard,  for,  as  Chrysostom  says,  “ many  are  the  thieves,  deep  is  the 
darkness,  and  the  devil  is  at  hand  and  lieth  in  ambush.” 

Foremost  among  these  difficulties  is  the  element  of  corruption  that 
attends  every  successful  effort.  Success  attracts  the  less  stable  and 
less  determined  characters,  who  fear  to  commit  themselves  while  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  is  uncertain.  Every  advance  made  at  home  has  in 
it  this  element  of  danger.  Every  Church  abroad  that  makes  sub- 
stantial progress  is  exposed  to  the  same.  The  hangers-on  of  a 
victorious  army  are  often  the  most  dangerous  of  its  foes,  and  a serious 
encumbrance  when  any  real  battle  has  to  be  fought.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Church  the  same  trouble  has  existed. 
The  world  first  opposes,  then  joins,  and  at  last  corrupts  the  Church. 
Has  the  Church  Missionary  Society  any  special  privilege  of  exemption 
from  this  law  ? In  proportion  as  the  greatness  of  our  work  grows 
upon  us,  and  we  realise  more  clearly  than  our  forefathers  could  the 
vastness  of  the  Heathen  world,  and  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  our 
undertaking,  in  the  same  proportion  must  we  anticipate  that  every 
success  which  God  is  pleased  to  grant  us  will  be  a new  element  of 
danger,  and  the  command  to  guard  the  deposit  will  be  more  urgent. 

Another  peril  to  which  our  attention  is  drawn  the  more  carefully  we 
read  the  New  Testament  is  this.  There  is  in  the  Gospel  something 
that  appeals  to  the  natural  man  ; even  when  the  heart  is  renewed  by 
grace,  original  sin  fastens  not  on  that  which  should  correct  it,  but  on 
that  which  may  by  exaggeration,  misrepresentation,  perversion,  feed 
.it,  and  so  turn  the  veiy  healing  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  into  poison 
for  our  souls.  Thessalonica,  abounding  in  Trovrjpol  avSpe;  r&v  aryopaioov , 
bazaar  loafers,  is  the  Church  that  has  to  be  warned  against  perverting 
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the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  into  an  excuse  for 
idleness.  Corinth,  where  the  lecture-room  of  Tyrannus  is  the  cradle 
of  the  Church,  sees  in  the  different  Apostles  leaders  of  schools  of 
thought,  and  is  ready  to  degrade  the  faith  of  Christ  to  a philosophy,  to 
the  level  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy.  Ephesus,  the  home  of 
dealers  in  magic,  fastens  on  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  tries  to 
pervert  it  into  profane  and  vain  babblings  and  oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called ; shows  even,  to  a careful  reader  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  African  tendency  to  relapse  into  magical  arts.  For  the 
Greek,  the  philosophy  of  Christianity ; for  Borne,  the  power  of  the 
Gospel;  for  our  German  forefathers,  its  militant  aspect;  for  the 
Celtic  races  its  liberty — were  attractions  which  human  frailty  abused, 
and  perverted,  by  exaggerating  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  debasing  its 
pure  gold  by  human  alloy. 

We  in  our  turn  carry  the  same  Gospel,  and  confront  it  with  condi- 
tions far  more  diversified  than  those  which  are  presented  to  us  in  New 
Testament  history.  There  was  a unity  of  thought  and  culture  in  tho 
civilised  world  of  Apostolic  times  which  may  fairly  be  compared  with 
the  unity  of  civilisation  in  modem  Europe.  The  barbarian  of  St. 
Paul's  time  was  not  a cannibal  like  the  New  Zealander,  not  so  de- 
graded as  the  greater  portion  of  the  African  race.  Paul  never 
preached,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  any  who  stood  on  the  level  of  the 
Eskimo  or  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  He  followed  the  track  of 
Roman  arms  and  Greek  culture ; we  have  led  the  way  and  have  become 
pioneers  of  geographical  as  well  as  commercial  enterprise.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  enterprise  we  cannot  yet  foresee.  But  if  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel  into  the  comparatively  simple  conditions  of  the 
old  world  had  such  extraordinary  consequences,  not  only  upon  the 
world,  but  upon  the  growth  of  Christian  thought  and  Church  organiza- 
tion, we  must  be  prepared  for  developments  far  stranger  than  either 
we  or  our  forefathers  anticipated.  The  metaphysical  subtilty  of  Greece 
fastened  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  ran  riot  now  in  this 
field  of  speculation  and  now  in  that,  misled  sometimes  by  defective 
sometimes  by  excessive  logical  acumen.  But  what  is  the  subtilty  of 
the  Greek  or  Asiatic  to  the  subtilty  of  the  Hindu  mind  ? We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  smallest  part,  as  I imagine,  of  the  metaphysical 
problems  that  are  likely  to  be  raised.  India  is  becoming  a battle- 
field. Western  infidelity  is  rousing  into  bitterest  activity  all  the  forces 
of  Heathenism  and  unbelief ; the  character  and  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  are  being  misrepresented  and  blasphemed.  Native 
Christianity  will  be  roused  to  defence.  And  out  of  this  very  defence, 
if  we  may  trust  the  early  experience  of  Christianity,  will  grow  more 
than  one  form  of  heresy.  Aspects  of  truth  exaggerated  in  the  work 
of  apology  will  grow  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  perversions  and 
corruptions  of  truth.  Personal  pride,  resentment  of  foreign  interfere 
ence,  vainglorious  ambition  to  appear  original,  all  the  private  and 
national  peculiarities  which  Satan  can  abuse  to  his  own  ends,  will  be 
abused.  We  need  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  see  that  the  need  of  guarding  , 
the  deposit  will  be  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church. 

Missionaries  and  all  who  have  experience  of  missionary  work  at  first 
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hand  could  go  much  further  than  I have  gone.  They  could  tell  you 
of  the  tendency  to  make  experiments  on  Gospel  truth  and  Church 
organisation,  which  in  some  quarters  are  already  giving  trouble.  To 
a certain  extent  we  must  sympathise  with  the  infant  Churches.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  inheritors  of  some  at  least  of  the  many 
schisms  that  disfigure  Protestant  Christendom.  We  can  sympathise 
with  them  surely  in  a craving  after  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
inheritors  of  a long  experience  which  has  taught  us  that  unity  is  not 
always  secured  by  sacrifice  of  contested  doctrines.  We  are  custodians 
of  a sacred  deposit,  and  though  it  seems  a simple  matter  to  abandon 
first  one  cause  of  offence  and  then  another,  we  may  awake  to  find  that 
we  have,  in  our  desire  for  peace,  suffered  the  deposit  to  be  whittled 
away  till  there  is  nothing  at  all  left  to  guard.  We  make  the  truth  our 
own,  not  by  surrendering  it,  but  by  translating  it  into  action.  One 
result  of  missionary  progress  will  be,  if  we  are  faithful,  an  added  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Itself  unchanged,  it  will  be 
found  more  than  sufficient  for  wholly  new  and  changed  conditions. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  guarded  ? 

We  turn  back  to  the  Scripture  for  guidance,  and  we  find  instruc- 
tions positive  as  well  as  negative.  The  negative  are  not  less  important 
than  the  positive,  but  they  are  commands  of  practice  rather  than  of 
principle.  Timothy  is  entreated  to  avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings, 
pefirjkol  /ccvofpcovicu,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called.  It 
must  be  left,  however,  to  practice  on  each  occasion  to  determine  what 
are  profane  babblings  and  what  are  XoyoimyjLcu  as  distinguished 
from  contentions  for  the  truth.  We  can  hardly  follow  a commentator 
who  remarks  “ that  anything  like  theological  controversy  and  discussion 
seems  to  have  been  distasteful  to  St.  Paul.”  Surely  that  was  not  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries.  There  were  theological 
discussions  which  were  matters  of  life  and  death  to  him.  Without 
discussion  the  truth  could  not  be  guarded.  The  very  vitality  of  the 
truth  committed  to  us,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  not  a mere  shibboleth, 
but  a quickening  heart-searching  Word,  makes  discussion  and  con- 
troversy a necessity,  and  especially  where  the  Gospel  comes  into 
contact  with  minds  long  ruled  by  traditions  of  Heathenism.  But 
there  are  discussions  which  are  pure  waste  of  time : profane  in  their 
subject  matter,  empty  strife  of  words  in  their  forms,  the  things  on 
which  Bunyan’s  Talkative  was  so  ready  to  discourse,  “ things  heavenly 
or  things  earthly,  things  moral  or  things  evangelical;  . • • things 
essential  or  things  circumstantial ; ” and  of  this  mere  talk  for  talking's 
sake,  dear  above  all  things  to  the  unregenerate  mind,  we  are  to 
beware ; to  stand  back  from  it,  as  men  do  from  a,  falling  tree,  or  an 
exploding  bomb. 

But  it  is  rather  to  the  positive  methods  of  guarding  the  truth  that 
I would  draw  your  attention.  “ The  goodly  deposit  guard  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us.”  And  again,  “ The  things  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses  deposit  thou  with  faithful 
•men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.”  Two  forms  of  momiting 
guard  are  here  indicated : (1)  the  maintenance  of  our  own  spiritucd 
life ; (2)  the  careful  choice  and  instruction  of  those  who  are  to  be 
teachers. 
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1.  The  maintenance  of  our  own  spiritual  life,  guard  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I venture  to  emphasise  this  as  the  life  principle  on  which  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded  and  of  which  we  earnestly 
pray  God  that  it  may  never  lose  sight.  Other  modes  of  guarding  the 
truth  will  be  continually  brought  before  ns  ; not  least  in  our  own  days 
the  importance  of  episcopacy  as  a safeguard  of  the  truth.  We  should 
be  foolish  to  undervalue  the  services  which  the  episcopal  order  as  a 
whole  has  rendered  to  the  defence  of  the  truth;  nor  shall  we  as 
Churchmen  minimise  the  value  of  episcopacy  as  an  institution.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  value  which  we  set  on  episcopacy,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  perils  to  which  I am  directing  your  attention  are  not  to  be 
met  by  the  panacea  of  episcopacy.  We  are  taking  a Gospel  which  is 
a living  power  into  the  heart  of  the  organised  powers  of  Heathendom ; 
we  make  war  upon  a dominion  more  ancient  than  any  of  the  world 
empires,  and  against  forces  more  disciplined  and  compact  than 
that  of  ancient  Rome  itself.  We  want  something  more  than  an  order 
or  institution.  To  understand  the  command  we  must  place  ourselves 
by  the  side  of  Paul  in  his  prison.  The  letters  of  his  captivity  to  us 
are  rich  in  military  metaphor.  For  the  benefit  of  these  very  Ephe- 
sians had  he  not  once  turned  into  allegory  the  armour  of  the  sentinel 
who  was  chained  to  his  side  ? Fired  by  stories  of  the  wild  warfare  of 
Germany  and  Britain,  had  he  not  bade  the  Ephesian  Church  beware 
of  the  unseen,  restless,  wily  principalities  and  powers,  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  whom  the  Christian  soldier  has  to  fight  ? 
And  now  calling  on  Timothy,  as  a good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
endure  hardness,  he  bids  him  mount  guard  over  the  goodly  deposit  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us.  Truly  as  ever  Roman  soldier 
felt  the  near  presence  of  hosts  of  unseen  warriors  concealed  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  primeval  forest,  so  truly  had  Paul  felt  and  realised 
the  organised  power  of  the  enemy  in  Heathen  lands.  It  needed  more 
than  human  vigilance  to  guard  the  deposit  against  such  odds.  The 
sentinel  who  watches  may  be  vigilant,  but  he  will  watch  in  vain, 
unless  he  watches  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Not  a year  passes  but  we  feel  more  strongly  our  entire  dependence 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  some  respects  an  increased  difficulty  of 
maintaining  spirituality.  The  mere  multiplication  of  business,  neces- 
sity of  vigilance  over  accounts,  increasing  volume  of  correspondence, 
contention  against  unjust  and  irritating  suspicions,  are  all  full  of  trial 
to  spiritual  life.  Yet  these  are,  for  those  who  are  in  charge  of  this 
Society’s  affairs,  an  indispensable  consequence  of  its  growth.  Surely 
no  body  of  men  has  more  urgent  claims  upon  our  sympathy  and  our 
prayers.  None  has  greater  need  of  spirituality,  few  can  be  in  more 
danger  of  losing  it. 

I speak  to  you,  my  brethren,  who  know  how  many  are  the  in- 
fluences that  deaden  that  life,  just  where  it  should  be  the  strongest. 
To  you,  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to  let  the  ceaseless  business  details, 
the  necessary  routine  that  all  spiritual  work  involves,  crush  out  the 
Spirit.  Committees,  reports,  balance-sheets,  meeting  arrangements, 
editorial  cares,  grow  even  as  the  work  of  the  Society  grows  in  our 
parishes.  We  feel  it,  though  in  a less  degree  than  at  head-quarters. 

The  very  circumstances  which  make  prayer  difficult  increase  the 
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necessity  for  it.  And  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  “ Guard  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  do  we  not  learn  something  of  his  meaning  from  his  prayers  ? 
The  epistles  of  his  captivity  are  especially  rich  in  these  prayers, 
prayers  for  all  the  churches,  unknown  as  well  as  known,  prayers  poured 
out  by  the  side  of  a Heathen  soldier,  who  could  have  no  conception 
what  prayer  meant,  interrupting  often  no  doubt  with  rough  jest  and 
brutal  oaths.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Paul  prayed,  to 
leave  ns  no  excuse  for  neglecting  prayer.  And  surely  all  our  plans 
and  schemes  will  be  in  vain  unless  we  and  our  people  are  united  in 
the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  which  is  not  filled 
with  the  power  of  the  Spirit  may  send  out  many  missionaries,  but 
she  can  never  be  a true  guardian  of  the  faith.  For  the  deposit  of 
the  Word  of  God  being  an  inspired  volume  needs  inspiration  to  read 
it,  and  inspiration  to  translate  it  into  life  and  action.  We  may  send 
cut  creeds,  commentaries,  and  catechisms,  but  so  soon  as  ever  the  life 
of  the  Church  at  home  decays,  when  it  is  the  voice  of  man  and  not  of 
the  Spirit  that  says, t(  Separate  me  Paul  and  Barnabas,”  so  soon  will 
our  guardianship  of  the  truth  be  in  vain.  The  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  Missions  lies  nearer  home  than  we  always  care  to  remember. 
We  blame  the  darkness  of  the  Heathen,  the  blunders  or  self-indulgence 
of  the  missionaries,  but  do  we  blame  ourselves  as  we  ought  for  want 
of  spiritual  vitality  ? If  water  will  not  rise  above  its  own  level,  why 
should  the  life  of  the  Church  abroad  rise  above  the  level  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  at  home  ? 

2.  The  other  positive  command  with  reference  to  this  deposit  is, 
“ Commit  it  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.” 
Bengel  writes : " Paul  had  two  deposits,  one  to  be  committed  to 
God,  and  one  to  Timothy.”  “ That  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall 
be  able  to  teach  others  also.”  We  have  not  done  our  full  duty  by 
the  deposit  committed  to  us  when  we  have  guarded  it.  It  was  not 
meant  for  one  generation  only.  It  is  a talent  to  be  handed  on  to  those 
who  come  after  us.  We  must  take  care  that  the  Native  Churches  not 
merely  possess  copies  of  the  Scripture,  but  have  for  their  pastors  men 
4t  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,”  “ men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
also.”  The  difficulty  of  finding  such  men  is  familiar  to  those  who 
follow  with  intelligent  sympathy  the  trials  as  well  as  the  successes  of 
missionary  life.  We  hardly  know  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  in 
long  traditions  of  the  Pastorate,  and  the  continual  supply  of  young 
men  reared  under  those  traditions.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  train  a 
divinity  student,  but  I know  no  work  that  can  be  more  difficult  than 
to  train  a true  pastor  in  the  midst  of  unfavourable  surroundings.  Yet 
this  is,  humanly  speaking,  the  very  key  of  the  position.  How  keenly 
Bishop  French  felt  it  is  witnessed,  not  only  by  his  work  in  founding 
the  Divinity  College  at  Lahore,  but  by  the  pains  which  he  took  to 
train  the  students  there  in  practical  work  as  well  as  in  study.  Very 
often  I have  heard  him  say  that  the  great  need  of  India  was  the  want 
of  men  of  apostolic  gifts,  a Native  Apostolate,  which  only  God  could 
supply. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  and  the  earliest  Christian 
writings  remind  ns  that  this  is  no  new  difficulty.  Christianity  is  not 
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only  a faith.  It  is  also  a social  power  with  far-reaching  social 
influences.  It  was  so  at  first,  it  will  be  so  again.  The  leaven  will 
work  till  the  whole  lamp  is  leavened.  But  in  all  social  changes  there 
are  moments  of  great  peril  for  individual  souls.  Old  ties  are  snapped 
before  new  ties  have  their  full  binding  power  ; hopes  are  awakened, 
some  true,  some  visionary : the  balance  of  power  shifts  before  the  old 
possessors  know  that  it  has  left  them,  and  before  the  new  have  experi- 
ence to  use  it  rightly.  Such  periods  of  nnsettlement  are  not  easy 
times  in  which  to  maintain  a conservative  attitude.  To  find  men  able 
to  go  forward  with  the  new  movements  and  yet  guard  the  deposit 
must  needs  be  a work  of  difficulty.  Yet  such  are  the  men  that  must 
be  found  as  pastors  of  our  infant  Churches,  and  very  great  is  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  those  who  choose  and  train  them. 
Harder  still  will  be  the  difficulty  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
Christian  life  in  face  of  the  inconsistencies  of  nominal  Christians,  or 
to  maintain  purity  of  doctrine  against  the  unscrupulous  propaganda 
of  false  teachers  nominally  Christian. 

If  I have  at  all  succeeded  in  suggesting  to  you  the  trials  that 
attend  our  work  on  account  of  its  very  extension,  you  will  see 
that  we  have  put  our  hands  to  a task  which  will  make  increas- 
ingly  great  demands  upon  us.  It  will  make  demands  upon  our 
faith,  when  we  see  unstablb  converts  soon  moved  away  from 
their  first  faith,  and  losing  their  first  love.  It  will  make  demand  upon 
us  when  we  hear  of  infant  Churches  rent  by  schisms,  and  “ tossed  to 
and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.”  It  will  make  demands  on  our 
faith  most  of  all  when  we  are  asked  to  give  of  the  bravest  and 
best,  the  most  highly  gifted  and  most  cultured  of  our  sons 
and  daughters,  because  the  Lord  hath  need  of  them.  We  shall 
know  then  why  Paul,  when  he  called  on  Timothy  to  guard  the  deposit, 
called  on  him  also  to  endure  hardness  as  a good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ : 
why  he  reminded  Timothy  that  no  one  on  service  entangleth  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life  that  he  may  please  him  that  enlisted  him. 
Spiritual  life  and  trust  in  spiritual  principles  are  not  things  that  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  world.  Even  Paul,  for  more  than  a century 
after  his  death,  was  mistrusted  among  professing  Christians.  He  was 
misrepresented  and  almost  held  up  to  scorn  in  apocryphal  gospels 
and  epistles.  Churches  that  had  been  founded  by  him  sought  to 
conceal  their  origin.  But  still  the  line  of  faithful  witnesses  failed  not. 
The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  fail.  Whatever  life  there  is  in  the 
Church  is  His  life  : whatever  is  apart  from  Him  is  dead,  even  though  it 
have  a name  to  live.  Whatever  trials  lie  before  us  and  before  our  in- 
fant Churches,  “ the  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof.”  He  who 
in  our  days  has  revived  the  Church  of  New  Zealand,  after  it  seemed  to 
be  cut  down,  and  to  be  no  more  than  a bare  stump  in  the  ground,  will 
also  guard  in  their  perils  the  Churches  of  Africa,  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  But  He  will  do  so  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  Church, 
waiting  upon  Him  in  this  Rogation  season  for  a fresh  Pentecostal  out- 
pouring. The  very  growth  of  our  difficulties  is  a pledge  to  us,  is  it 
not,  to  pray  with  increasing  confidence,  for  is  it  not  written  that 
u when  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  lift  up  a standard  against  Him  ” ? 
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THE  NINETY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


HE  Society’s  Anniversary  was  begun  as  usual  with  a Prayer- 
meeting at  Sion  College  on  Monday  afternoon,  April  30th,  at 
which  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  presided,  and  gave  a brief  address 
from  Ps.  cxlvii.,  and  enjoined  the  duty  of  thanksgiving  as  well 
as  of  prayer.  Very  earnest  supplications  were  offered,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Gray  and  others,  and  Bishop  Stuart,  late  of  Waiapu,  offered  the 
closing  prayer.  The  Prayer-meeting  was  followed  by  a Social  Gathering  at  the 
C.M.  House. 

The  Annual  Service  was  held  at  St.  Bride’s  Church,  Fleet  Street,  the  same 
evening,  when  the  officiating  clergymen  were  the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Hawkins),  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram,  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Sanders,  repre- 
senting the  C.M.S.  Younger  Clergy  Union.  The  Sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Lombe,  Rector  of  Swanton  Morley,  and  Hon.  Association  Secre- 
tary for  Norfolk,  from  Rom.  i.  13  and  the  three  verses  following.  A Sermon 
was  also  preached  at  St.  Mar  tin’s- in- the- Fields,  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  Vicar 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Durham,  Hon.  Association  Secretary  for  the  Northern 
District.  Mr.  Fox’s  text  was  from  Heb.  xi.  10. 

Some  two  hundred  clergymen  were  present  at  the  Clerical  Breakfast  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  May  1st.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Knox  gave 
an  address  on  the  “good  deposit,”  of  2 Tim.  i.  14,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

1HE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

was  held  in  the  Large  Hall  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  President  of  the  Society  (Sir 
J.  H.  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P.)  in  the  Chair.  The  Hall  was  crowded.  Amongst 
those  present  on  the  platform  were  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Gloucester  and 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Sodor  and  Man;  Bishops  Tucker,  Marsden,  Royston, 
Speechly,  and  Stuart  ; the  Deans  of  Ripon  and  Windsor ; Sir  Richard  Temple, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  M.P.,  and  numerous  clerical  and  lay  friends  of  the 
Society.  The  Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  a portion 
of  Scripture  and  offering  prayer.  The  Rev.  F.  Baylis  then  read  the  “ General 
Review  of  the  Year,”  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  supplemented  this  with  a few 
particulars  about  Home  Operations.  (This  “ Review,”  with  a short  report  of 
Home  Work,  and  the  “ Brief  Abstract  ” of  the  Mission  Reports,  is  enclosed 
within  the  covers  of  the  present  Intelligencer.)  Sir  John  Kennaway  then 
delivered  the  opening  address  : — 


The  President's  Address . 


My  Lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  yon 
bave  beard  read  the  Review  of  the  Year, 
and  all  who  may  bave  beard  reviews  of 
previous  years  from  this  platform  will, 
I feel  sure,  agree  with  me  that  never  has 
there  been  one  more  absorbing  in  inte- 
rest or  more  comprehensive  in  its  mas- 
terly grasp  of  the  situation.  Our  dear 
friend  and  Hon.  Secretary  has  supple- 
mented that  review  with  the  facts  and 
figures  neoessary  to  complete  the  history 
of  the  year,  and  I am  certain  that  I shall 
be  expressing  the  feelings  of  every  indi- 
vidual here  present  when  I say  we  wel- 
come him  amongst  us  this  year  with 
hearty  joy  and  thankfulness,  after  his 
enforced  absence  from  the  last  Anni- 
versary, and  pray  most  earnestly  that 


by  God’s  blessing,  and  by  the  careful 
husbanding  of  his  resouroes,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  help  and  direct  us  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  was  my  privilege 
within  a few  weeks  to  address  you  from 
this  platform  on  the  occasion  of  the 
farewell  to  the  Missionary  Bishops ; and, 
therefore,  as  to-day  we  have  a full  pro- 
gramme of  speakers,  a carefally-planned 
time-table — and  our  old  friend  the  clock, 
I must  warn  you,  is  five  minutes  be- 
hindhand— I shall  best  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
convenience  of  this  great  Meeting,  by 
confining  my  own  remarks  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  so  that  I may  deal  with 
only  one  or  two  points  that  call  for 
speoial  attention.  The  year  has  been  an 
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eventful  one.  In  it  joy  and  Borrow,  hope 
and  fear,  have  been  marvellously  inter- 
mingled ; and  yet,  after  what  we  hare 
heard  to-day,  we  may  indeed  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  We  have  gone  for- 
ward with  prayer,  and  also,  I hope,  with 
prudenoe  and  with  a strict  regard  to 
economy  in  every  detail.  We  have  acted 
up  to  our  deliberate  resolve  to  keep  back 
no  aooepted  missionary  from  the  field ; 
and,  as  you  have  heard,  our  staff  has 
been  doubled.  Our  annual  expenditure, 
sinoe  1883,  has  been  increased  by  50,0001. 
a year;  and  yet  by  Ohristian  liberality 
and  self-denial,  evidenced  by  the  results 
which  have  been  announced  to-day,  the 
dreaded  deficit  has  disappeared.  By  the 
noble  gifts  of  rich  men  and  by  the  smaller 
offerings,  involving  much  self-denial, 
from  the  poor,  an  expenditure  of 
265,8361.  has  been  covered,  and  we  may 
even  hope  that  there  will  be  a nice  little 
sum  in  the  Contingency  Fund  after  to- 

hat  we  have  just  heard  reminds  me 
of  the  effort  made  two  years  and  a half 
ago,  when  16,0001.  was  subscribed  in  a 
fortnight  and  Uganda  was,  for  a time, 
saved.  That  result  was,  I be  lie  ve,  largely 
owing  to  the  prayers  of  the  Gleaners’ 
Union,  of  whose  progress  we  have  to-day 
heard  so  satisfactory  an  acoount. 

Efforts  like  these  are  glorious  and 
delightful,  but  should  not  be  repeated  too 
often.  I hope  they  will  be  made  unne- 
cessary by  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
Society's  regular  inoome,  that  is  required 
to  meet  a growing  expenditure  proceed- 
ing at  the  rate  of  12,0001.  a year.  If  that 
purpose  is  to  be  effected  during  the  com- 
ing year  277,0001.  must  be  subscribed,  or 
25,0001.  more  than  was  given  last  year. 
The  Committee  ask  you  to  note  this 
beforehand.  It  is  a modest  demand 
compared  to  the  half  as  much  again  that 
my  good  Diocesan  urges  upon  us.  It  is 
only  10  per  cent,  additional,  but  it  will 
need  increased  sacrifice  and  determined 
effort  to  do  it,  especially  in  these  days 
of  agricultural  and  commercial  depres- 
sion. You  are,  however,  to  be  invited  to 
pledge  yourselves  to  that  in  the  Besolu- 
tion  which  is  about  to  be  moved  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  and  which 
takes  the  place  usually  assigned  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  and 
officers,  so  that  it  may  be  emphasised 
and  brought  home  to  you  while  your 
minds  and  hearts  are  fresh,  as  they  are 
this  morning.  I would  ask  you  when  the 
Besolution  is  brought  forward  to  observe 
that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  other  claims 
besides  our  own ; for  the  words  “ other 
similar  enterprises”  should  cover  the 
whole  of  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign 
field.  I would  say,  in  the  words  of 
Bishop  Westcott,  “ God  grant  us  to  win 


and  to  bring  a perfeot  offering  on  our- 
selves, so  that  we  may  rightly  do  His 
work." 

We  thank  God,  and  we  congratulate 
Bishop  Tucker,  for  the  announcement  of 
the  decision  of  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish a regular  administration  in  Uganda, 
and  to  declare  it  to  be  under  a British 
protectorate.  It  was  God  that  sent  us 
there  sixteen  years  ago.  By  His  grace 
we  were  enabled  to  hold  on  when  days 
were  dark  and  hearts  were  faint,  when 
our  noblest  were  falling  by  sword  or 
by  pestilence,  and  when  Maokay  almost 
alone  was  “ holding  the  fort."  Later  on, 
when  it  became  a question  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  forces  and  the 
abandonment  of  a country  just  emerging 
from  barbarism  to  anarchy,  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  slave-trade  with  all  its 
horrors,  then  it  was  that  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  friends,  and  the  help  of  the 
man  whose  loss  we  deplore  so  muoh — Sir 
Wm.  Mackinnon — Uganda  was  saved  for 
the  time.  A year  later,  under,  if  possi- 
ble, more  difficult  circumstances,  we 
were  enabled,  while  keeping  clear  of 
party  politics,  to  help  to  create  a national 
feeling  in  respeot  of  England’s  duty  to 
Uganda,  in  respeot  of  her  responsibility 
in  the  sight  of  the  world  to  the  Natives, 
to  her  co-signatories  of  the  Brussels 
Treaty,  and  to  ourselves.  So  it  has  turned 
out  beyond  our  hopes,  and  we  earnestly 
pray  that  all  may  result  in  the  winning 
of  Africa  for  Christ. 

Turning  from  Eastern  to  Western 
Equatorial  Africa,  we  have  to  mourn, 
and  mourn  deeply,  the  loss  of  Bishop 
Hill  and  of  seven  out  of  those  eight  who 
went  with  him,  and  who  have  died  or 
have  been  obliged  to  return.  We  bow 
before  the  teaching  of  God's  inscrutable 
Providence,  but  we  do  not  admit  that 
these  precious  lives  were  laid  down  in 
vain.  We  take  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  the  chief  work  of  Bishop  Hill  in 
selecting,  and  training,  and  preparing 
two  sons  of  Afrioa  for  the  episcopal 
office  will  remain  as  his  ohief  memorial, 
and  we  have  a right  to  expect  great 
things  from  them  in  dealing  with  their 
Native  oouctrymeu. 

One  word  about  India.  Last  year  the 
unsatisfied  needs  of  India  were  spoken  of. 
The  latest  writer  on  that  subject  lays 
down  a maxim  which,  I am  sure,  we  shall 
all  endorse,  that  every  British  Christian, 
every  one  who  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage, has  a solemn  mission  from  God 
for  the  conversion  of  India.  The  conver- 
sion of  India,  Mr.  Ireland  Jones  tell  us, 
is  a great  ideal.  Would  to  God  that  it 
might  beoome  a historical  reality,  if  not  in 
our  time,  at  least  in  that  of  our  children ! 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  this  fact  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  late  census,  that 
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more  than  a century  after  India  had  been 
entrusted  to  us,  after  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  India  for  nearly  a century, 
there  yet  are  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  population  who  are  even  nominally 
Christians.  Statistics  fail  to  give  an  idea 
of  what  has  been  done.  The  effects  of 
missionary  labour,  indirect  and  direct,  we 
know  have  been  great  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  made.  We  gather  it  from 
the  reports  of  Government  officials,  from 
those  who  have  been  quoted  again  and 
again.  Becently  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Hunter  and  of  Sir  Charles  Elliott  are  most 
encouraging.  We  have  on  our  platform 
to-day  one  of  India’s  rulers,  Sir  Bichard 
Temple,  who  will  himself  from  his  own 
experience  tell  us  what  the  Gospel,  in  his 
opinion,  has  done  for  India.  We  must  go 
forward  remembering  that  the  conversion 
of  India  depends  on  the  faith  and  labour 
of  the  Church  entering  in  at  every  door 
opened  by  British  power  and  British  ad- 
ministration. 


The  nineteenth  century  is  drawing  fast 
to  a close ; five  Bhort  years  are  all  that 
remain  to  ns  of  what  rightly  olaims  to  be 
the  age  of  Missions.  He  would  be  a bold 
man  who  ventures  to  prophesy  or  fore- 
cast the  situation,  imperial,  political, 
social,  and  religious,  on  whioh  the  light 
of  1900  shall  fall.  To-day  it  is  given  to 
ns,  or  rather  it  is  laid  upon  us,  to  witness 
for  Christ  and  to  preaoh  His  Gospel. 
“ We  fix  our  eyes*’ — again  I quote— “ on 
an  unchangeable  goal,  and  ask  for  faith 
to  move  towards  it  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a Divine  service,  as  fellow  - 
workers  with  God  Himself  and  with  saints 
and  heroes  in  our  humbler  tasks.”  Let 
ns  only  be  faithful  to  the  trust  committed 
to  ns.  Doors  open  on  all  sides  surround 
us.  The  exceedingly  bitter  cry  in 
Heathen  lands  and  in  the  midst  of  our 
own  country  goes  up  to  heaven  of  souls 
uncared  for  and  unsaved.  Let  us  realise 
our  high  privilege  and  act,  while  we  can, 
up  to  our  splendid  opportunity. 


The  first  Resolution,  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Y.P.,  and seconded 
by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  was  as  follows  : — 

“ That  this  Meeting,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  openings  for  Missionary  enter- 
prise and  of  the  urgent  necessity  caused  by  the  development  of  the  work  to  strengthen 
existing  Missions,  records  its  thankfulness  that  the  Committee  maintain  their 
deliberately  adopted  policy  of  not  keeping  back  from  the  Field  any  accepted  Mis- 
sionaries, in  the  assurance  that  God  honours  faith  and  that  He  will  not  fail  to  main- 
tain those  whom  He  equips  and  calls. 

“ This  Meeting,  therefore,  prays  God  to  grant  to  the  members  of  the  Society  here 
present,  and  their  fellow  members  throughout  the  country,  such  a fuller  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  such  a deeper  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  may  enable  them 
to  dedicate  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  property,  more  unreservedly  than 
ever  to  His  service,  to  the  end  that  this  Society,  and  all  similar  enterprises,  may  be 
abundantly  provided  with  the  men  and  means  so  urgently  required.” 


Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool . 


I wish  your  Committee  had  invited  a 
younger  man  than  myself  to  stand  in  the 
position  whioh  I occupy  at  this  moment, 
a man  able  to  command  the  great  subject 
which  is  entrusted  to  my  charge,  a man 
more  equal  to  the  grand  oocasion  which 
assembles  us  together  on  May  1st,  1894. 
But  though  I have  a very  grey  head — 
muoh  more  grey  than  it  was  thirty-three 
years  ago  when  I preaohed  for  your 
Society  in  St.  Bride’s — still,  for  all  that, 
I think  I can  say  under  a grey  head  I 
have  a very  warm  heart,  and  a heart 
that  feels  very  deeply,  indeed  as  deeply 
as  it  ever  did  feel,  a true  loyalty  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  a deep  affec- 
tion to  all  its  works  and  to  all  the  grand 
principles  on  whioh  it  has  worked  for  so 
many  years.  Suffer  me,  then,  as  an  old 
soldier  of  your  Society,  as  one  who  has 
fought  under  your  flag  now  for  fifty -two 
long  yearB,  to  say  a few  words  on  this 
occasion ; and  I promise  that  I will  not 
detain  yon  very  long.  On  these  occa- 
sions I always  shrink  from  treading  on 
ground  that  I have  never  seen  myself ; 


and,  knowing  as  I do  that  I am  about  to 
be  followed  by  such  men  as  you  have 
here  on  the  platform  this  day,  I will  not 
attempt  to  do  more  than  speak  of  things 
that  you  know  as  well  as  I do  myself, 
and  with  which  you  are  acquainted  out 
of  books  as  well  as  I can  be.  The  key- 
note of  all  I have  to  say  to  yon  this  day 
is  simply  this  : I consider  that  it  is  the 
grand  duty  of  us  all  to  encourage  a prais- 
ing and  a thankful  spirit.  There  are 
many  things  which  constitute  a true 
healthy  Church.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  constitutes  a healthy  Church 
it  is  the  spirit  of  praise  and  of  thanks- 
giving among  all  its  members.  I have 
not  forgotten  that  when  that  eminent 
man,  the  great  Robert  McCheyne,  a lead- 
ing minister  of  our  Bister  Church  of 
Scotland,  came  back  from  his  journey  to 
Palestine  to  testify  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard  out  in  that  distant  oountry, 
and  returned  to  his  own  parish  when  a 
revival  had  taken  place,  he  said  that 
nothing  struck  him  so  muoh  as  the  in- 
creased spirit  of  praise  and  of  thaukful- 
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ness,  and  the  tone  in  the  singing  of  the 
hymns  among  his  congregation.  Sore  am 
I that  the  more  we  pray  for  the  spirit  of 
thankfulness  joined  together  with  onr 
prayer,  the  more  healthy  will  it  be  for 
onr  Church,  and  better  the  evidence  of 
what  is  the  condition  of  onr  sonls.  I 
hold  that  if  ever  there  was  a time  for 
thankfulness  and  for  praise,  it  is  the  pre- 
sent ; for,  after  all,  what  do  we  deserve  ? 
We  deserve  little  or  nothing.  The  his- 
tory of  our  Church  is  the  history  of 
humiliation.  When  we  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  years  that  passed  without  any- 
thing being  done  for  the  cause  of  Mis- 
sions, when  we  think  what  has  been  done 
for  us  for  the  last  half-century,  we  ought 
to  have  our  hearts  full  of  thankfulness 
and  our  mouths  full  of  praise. 

My  dear  friends,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so  as  an  old  friend,  I have  an  advan- 
tage which  some  of  you  have  not.  I 
remember  the  wonderful  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  When  I first  joined  the 
Society  and  helped  it,  there  were  many 
things  utterly  absent  which  are  present 
now.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  call  upon 
you  to  oonsider  for  a moment  or  two 
some  of  the  things  we  have  now,  but 
which  we  had  not  fifty  years  ago,  I think 
it  will  be  for  your  advantage.  Let  us  all 
endeavour  to  praise  God  more  than  we 
have  done  for  the  amazing  openings  that 
He  has  given  us  within  the  last  hundred 
years  ; openings  of  whioh  our  fore- 
fathers knew  nothing  at  all;  openings 
of  whioh  we  could  not  have  dreamt  when 
this  century  began.  Look  back  over  the 
history  of  our  own  good  old  Reformed 
Church.  When  we  think  of  what  the 
Reformers  had  to  do,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  cut  off  from  all  the  world 
by  persecution,  and  then  contrast  that 
with  what  we  have  to-day  in  the  way  of 
openings,  we  may  well  thank  God  and 
take  courage.  When  men  like  Bishop 
Jewell  and  Richard  Hooker,  real  old 
types  of  what  Churchmen  ought  to  be, 
rose  and  spake,  and  wrote,  and  preached 
in  their  times,  there  was  not  a single 
opening  for  them  to  go  out  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen. 
We  pass  on  to  another  oentury  and  we 
see  our  dear  fathers  —I  will  oall  them  so, 
for  they  were  our  fathers  at  the  time — 
the  Puritans,  who  were  disgracefully 
oast  out  from  the  Churoh  of  England, 
men  like  Baxter  and  his  companions,  who 
wished  to  go  out  to  the  Heathen,  but 
there  was  no  opening  for  them  to  go  at 
all;  and  then  last,  but  not  least,  when 
we  go  back  to  the  last  century  and  think 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  and  their  com- 
panions, of  whom  the  Church  of  England 
was  not  worthy  in  those  days ; when  we 


think  how  they  were  cut  off  from  going 
out  of  this  country,  except  to  the  States 
of  America ; we  may  well  look  at  our 
own  position,  and  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Africa ; what  a map 
that  was  fifty  years  ago  ! A boy  or  girl 
at  school  told  to  make  a map  of  Africa 
would  have  made  a very  different  map 
from  what  one  may  see  of  it  at  present. 
Of  the  populations  of  Africa,  of  the  great 
lakes  of  Africa,  of  all  the  tribes  of  Africa, 
of  all  the  things  to  be  seen  in  Afrioa,  our 
forefathers  and  we  ourselves  fifty  years 
ago  knew  little  or  nothing  at  all.  Look 
at  Japan;  who  would  have  thought  of 
going  to  Japan  fifty  years  ago  ? Think 
of  the  North-West  of  America  and  of  the 
openings  there  ! Look  at  every  portion 
of  the  world.  When  we  look  at  the  well- 
oonstructed  missionary  maps,  of  which,  I 
thank  God,  there  are  so  many  now,  when 
we  remember  the  openings  made,  and  the 
open  doors  God  has  given  to  us,  we 
shall,  we  ought,  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

Open  doors  are  God’B  gifts,  we  cannot 
make  them,  we  cannot  create  them  ; but 
when  God  in  His  wonderful  providential 
management  of  the  world  sets  an  open 
door  before  a Churoh,  a Church  may  well 
praise  God  and  say,  “ Who  will  come 
forward  P **  and,  “ Who  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  entering  the  door  that  is 
now  open  P ” From  the  openings  turn 
again  to  the  fact  that  we  have  men 
coming  forward  now,  of  whom  we  knew 
nothing  in  days  gone  by.  Think  of  the 
broad  fact  brought  before  us,  that  in  the 
last  year  no  less  than  ninety  men  have 
offered  themselves  and  come  forward  for 
missionary  work.  When  I was  at  Oxford 
hardly  a man  thought  of  coming  forward 
for  missionary  work.  Cambridge,  I be- 
lieve, got  the  start  of  Oxford  in  the  race. 
But  Oxford — I know  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Wigram  will  sympathise  with  me  here  — 
must  not  be  outdone  by  Cambridge,  and 
what  Cambridge  has  done,  by  the  graco 
of  God  we  believe  Oxford  will  do.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Chavasse  and  all 
his  friends  will  call  forth  a goodly  band 
of  labourers  for  the  missionary  field,  who 
will  go  forward  and  carry  onr  banner 
into  every  part  of  the  world. 

But  think  again,  we  have  cause  to  thank 
God  for  the  money  He  has  given  ns. 
My  dear  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is 
sitting  by  my  side.  I remember  that 
his  father,  fifty  years  ago,  thought  that 

100.0001.  was  a wonderful  income  for  the 
Churoh  Missionary  Society.  Now,  as  we 
have  heard  to-day,  it  has  risen  to 

265.0002.  There  is,  I am  sure,  another 
grand  cause  for  blessing  and  for  praising 
God,  when  we  think  of  what  has  been 
done  since  April  19th ; we  have  reason 
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to  praise  Him  for  the  way  in  whioh  the 
country  has  responded  to  the  appeal 
made  to  wipe  off  a deficit.  We  feel  that, 
after  all,  there  are  some  hearts  that 
really  care  for  the  missionary  cause,  and 
are  prepared  to  put  down  their  money  in 
a way  and  to  an  extent  of  whioh  onr 
forefathers  knew  nothing. 

But  when  1 look  beyond  that,  there  are 
other  causes  why  I feel  the  deepest  thank- 
fulness this  day.  I feel  the  deepest  thank  - 
fulness  for  the  steadfastness  with  whioh 
onr  good  Society  has  adhered  to  the 
grand  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  and  for  her  steadfastness  to 
Protestant  Evangelical  principles.  I 
feel  the  deepest  thankfulness  that  this 
Society  has  continued  to  hold  the  grand 
doctrines  whioh  the  first  founders  put 
before  the  world,  determined  not  to 
depart  from  those  doctrines,  whatever 
the  temptation  might  be.  Also  I re- 
member, and  yon,  my  dear  friends, 
remember  that  we  live  in  very  perilous 
times,  when  we  are  tempted  to  tarn  aside 
out  of  the  right  way.  Let  ns  not  turn 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  We 
have  lived  to  see  in  the  last  fifty  years 
not  a few  controversies.  I remember 
perfectly  the  Gorham  case,  and  all  the 
pointB  about  the  case.  I remember  the 
Essays  and  Reviews , and  all  about  them. 
I have  not  forgotten,  I will  plainly  and 
honestly  say,  the  Lincoln  case ; bat  I 
remember  all  about  that  also.  I know 
there  is  a great  temptation,  a very  great 
temptation  indeed,  in  many  quarters  to 
compromise,  to  make  concessions,  and  to 
give  up  a little,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
great  ideal  of  the  modern  day — unity, 
unity,  a great  deal  more  unity.  And  I 
do  thank  God  for  the  firmness  and  for 
the  simplicity  with  whioh  our  Society 
has  held  fast  to  our  principles.  In  the 
diocese  from  whioh  I come,  where  I 
have  1,200,000  people  and  only  200  in- 
cumbents, a disproportion  whioh  cannot 
be  equalled  throughout  England,  with 
all  our  difficulties  in  contending  with 
what  I may  call  our  home  heathen,  in 
striving  to  evangelize  that  huge  city 
of  Liverpool,  with  all  the  population 
gathered  around  it,  we  cleave  heartily, 
with  soul  and  mind  and  strength,  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  that  makes  us  cleave 
heartily  to  it,  it  is  our  confidence  that 
the  Society  will  never  depart  from  the 
great  principles  on  whioh  it  was  founded, 
and  that  it  will  always  hold  up  those 
great  Protestant  Evangelical  principles. 
Men  may  call  us  narrow-minded,  I know 


perfectly  well,  and  think  it  far  better 
that  we  should  not  Bpeak  out  in  this 
way  ; but  I have  a conviction  that  plain 
speaking  is  always  the  best.  We  deny 
entirely  that  we  are  narrow-minded,  and 
we  hold  that  in  maintaining  the  great 
Evangelical  principles  of  our  Society  we 
have  no  right  to  be  called  narrow-minded 
by  any  people  whatever.  We  hold  firmly 
to,  and  will  work  with  others  in,  the 
grand  cause  of  temperanoe;  we  hold 
firmly  to,  and  will  work  with  others  in, 
the  cause  of  education — the  grand  cause 
of  Scriptural  education;  and  we  hold  firmly 
to,  and  will  work  with  others  in,  the 
principle  of  maintaining  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  hold  firmly  to  the  old  principles  on 
whioh  our  Society  is  formed — the  Word 
of  God  and  its  authority,  the  Word  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Sacraments  and  the  ministry — on 
these  points  we  are  determined  to  put 
our  foot  down  firmly,  and  not  to  budge 
for  a single  moment. 

And  now,  friends,  I can  only  say  that 
we  want  nothing  but  the  old  principles, 
we  want  no  novelties,  no  new  inter- 
pretations of  our  Prayer-book,  no  turning 
away  from  the  grand  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples of  our  forefathers,  nothing  but  the 
old  principles  in  which  we  see  the 
footsteps  of  such  godly  men  as  McNeile, 
Hugh  Stowell,  Henry  Venn,  and  Edward 
Auriol — the  old  principles  on  whioh  God 
has  given  His  blessing  to  this  Society, 
and  on  which  He  will  bless  it  in  days  to 
come.  So  long  as  these  are  maintained, 
and  so  long  as  the  old  flag  is  held  up,  so 
long,  I firmly  believe,  we  shall  give  our 
full  support  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Sooiety,  and  never  think  of  turning  cur 
back  upon  it.  The  old  flag,  I daresay, 
is  not  so  grand  ss  many  of  the  things 
that  are  decorating  the  churches  in  many 
parts,  but  it  is  a good  flag  under  which 
many  have  laid  down  their  lives,  under 
whioh  Hannington  died,  and  many 
missionaries  have  left  their  bones  on  the 
foreign  field.  We  mean  to  nail  it  to  the 
mast,  and  will  not  lower  it  a single  inch ; 
and  so  long  as  our  Sooiety  maintains 
those  principles — and  I firmly  believe 
that  she  will  maintain  them,  for  she 
knows  that  her  support  is  from  the 
Evangelical  body — we  will  stand  by  her, 
and  God  will  bless  her  and  make  her  a 
blessing.  She  has  been  a blessing,  and 
is  a blessing,  and  will  be,  I hope,  a 
blessing  to  the  world  for  generations  yet 
to  come. 


Speech  of  the  Rev . Prebendary  Webb-Peploe. 

All  true  business  men  should  have  a any  great  constituency  or  company 

full  grasp  of  their  business,  and  those  ought  to  have  a full,  deep  knowledge  of 

who  are  acting  as  the  representatives  of  every  detail  connected  with  their  under- 
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taking.  They  should  be  well  aware  of 
the  conditions  of  their  charter ; they 
should  understand  what  their  capital  is, 
and  wbat  their  assets  consist  of ; they 
should  know  well  what  their  liabilities  or 
debts  are,  and  they  ought  to  look  deeply 
into  the  openings  before  them,  and  fully 
to  acoept  their  responsibilities.  And  it 
is  exactly  this  to  whioh  our  Resolution 
of  this  morning  commits  this  Meeting. 
The  Company  whioh  we  represent  is  the 
•Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
and  all  lands.  The  undertaking  com- 
mitted to  this  Company  is  nothing  less 
than  this,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  under  heaven 5 and  those  of  us 
who  are  gathered  here  are  acting  as  the 
representatives  and  councils  on  behalf  of 
the  great  Company  whioh  God  has  called 
into  existence,  for  no  less  a purpose  than 
this,  that  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  should  be  carried  out  under  its 
agenoy.  It  does  not  behove  us  as  Chris- 
tian men  and  as  good  business  men  to 
accept  the  responsibility  whioh  this  im- 
poses on  us  without  a full  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  acting,  and  whioh  we  are 
pledging  ourselves  to  carry  out. 

If  we  turn  for  an  instant  to  think  of 
the  oharter  under  whioh  we  are  con- 
stituted as  a great  Company  for  business, 
we  are  constituted  under  a oharter 
whioh  bestows  on  us  simply  boundless 
privileges  and  blessings  from  God,  Who 
comes  to  us  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  is 
aocepted  by  every  individual  soul  who 
calls  upon  the  name  of  Christ  as  the 
Master  he  is  bound  to  obey.  He  is  the 
King  Who  gives  us  the  oharter,  and  that 
oharter  bestows  on  us  unbounded  privi- 
leges, for  it  involves  this  central  thought 
— that  He  Himself,  the  Lord  and  Master  of 
us  all,  has  said,  M Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 
We  look  on  our  assets,  our  capital, 
and  find  that  they  are  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ — "Unto  me,  who  am 
less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  given,  that  I should  preaoh  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ."  We  look  on  our  debts,  and 
realise  that,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  could 
say,  " I am  debtor  both  to  the  GreekB 
and  to  the  barbarians ; both  to  the  wise 
and  to  the  unwise."  80  to  all  men,  we 
who  name  the  name  Of  Christ  are  debtors. 
And  while  our  debts  are  no  trouble  to 
us,  because  our  capital  is  boundless,  yet 
it  behoves  us,  as  true  business  men,  to 
realise  that  these  are  our  liabilities,  and 
that  we  have  to  pay  these  debts  of 
honour  and  duty.  And  it  is  simply  be- 
cause we  have  never  brought  our  assets 
intoolose  relation  to  our  debts  and  liabili- 
ties at  we  ought  to  do,  that  so  little  has 
yet  been  done  for  the  oause  of  Christ. 
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We  look  at  the  openings  given  to  this 
Company,  and  acknowledge  that  they 
are  actually  world-wide.  We  think  of 
our  grand  responsibilities,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  in  proportion  to  our 
openings.  As  business  men  we  must 
know  that  an  opening  means  a duty  laid 
upon  us,  and  the  power  of  entering  in ; 
and  to  this  business  Company — that  is, 
the  Church  of  our  Lord  JesuB  Christ — the 
responsibility  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
opening ; if  the  opening  is  world- wide, 
the  responsibility  is  world- wide  too.  As 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "Responsibility  is  the 
capacity  for  the  fulfilment  of  obliga- 
tions." In  spite  of  the  Utopian  speech 
of  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  the  darker 
side,  to  my  mind,  outweighs  the  lighter, 
and  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  us 
is  to  me  a very  tremendous  fact.  When 
we  consider  the  facts  by  the  side  of  our 
responsibilities  what  do  we  Bee?  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  laid  it  down  that  the 
annual  income  of  this  oountry  is  1350 
millions.  The  Church  of  England  rather 
glorifies  herself,  in  her  annual  Year  Book, 
on  the  fact  that  in  twenty-five  years  she 
has  spent  81  millions  of  pounds  in 
Church  work,  out  of  which  10  millions 
have  been  given  to  foreign  Mission  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  itself 
as  a Church.  If  we  look  at  what  has 
been  done  by  the  whole  body  of  English- 
men at  large,  including  Roman  Catholics 
and  those  known  as  Nonconformist  de- 
nominations, we  find  that  in  twenty 
years  a total  6um  of  25,000,0001.  has  been 
spent  on  foreign  Mission  work.  The 
Church  of  England  has  spent  on  all 
work,  home  and  foreign — including 
church-building,  education,  and  all  social 
and  moral  attempts  to  reform  the  men 
around  us — three  millions  and  a quarter 
a year,  and  the  whole  nation  has  spent 
on  foreign  Missions  a million  and  a 
quarter  every  year  ou  the  average.  But 
if  we  look  at  the  income  wherewith  God 
h m endowed  us,  we  realise,  if  we  attempt 
to  balance  our  work  against  our  respon- 
sibilities, that  we  have  offered  one  half- 
penny per  head  per  year  out  of  an  inoome 
which  God  has  made  so  wondrously 
large  that  our  accumulated  wealth  is 
330,000,0001.  every  year  that  has  to  be 
invested  in  new  stocks  and  openings.  I 
am  bound  to  lay  this  before  you,  though 
it  may  have  been  mentioned  before,  be- 
cause it  is  ouly  as  a business  company 
realises  its  responsibilities,  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  openings  before  it,  that 
it  can  be  credited  with  having  done  its 
duty  to  its  great  constituency. 

We  are  about  to  pass  this  Resolution, 
pledging  ourselves,  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men,  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  carry 
out  the  great  comprehensive  command 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; and  never  till 
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the  Churoh  of  God  awakes  to  its  duty  and 
responsibility  will  it  ever  aoqnit  itself 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  the  world  of 
the  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  its  great 
Leader.  Christ  has  imposed  this  duty 
npon  ns,  and  has  given  ns  the  blessed 
privilege  of  self-denial.  But  it  little  be- 
hoves ns  to  boast.  Not  only  is  the  accu- 
mnlated  wealth  of  the  nation  beyond  all 
understanding,  but,  while  the  times  are 
considered  dark,  and  depression  is  npon 
ns,  we  can  treat  the  new  demands  made 
npon  ns  as  matters  of  minor  importance. 
Fresh  taxation  is  laid  npon  us,  and  it  is 
very  heavy,  people  say  ; but  who,  as  an 
honest  citizen,  dares  to  complain  ? Is 
it  not  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  flag  of 
England  by  building  more  ships  and  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 
oountry,  so  that  onr  bodily  needs  may  be 
supplied  ? Self-interest  iB  appealed  to, 
and  it  is  not  in  vain  ; the  nation  gladly 
replies  to  the  appeal  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  beoanse  it  must  be  so — 
necessity  is  laid  npon  ns.  I humbly  dare 
to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Master,  “ Neces- 
sity is  laid  on  us.  Woe  is  nnto  ns  if  we 
preach  not  the  Gospel.” 

And  when  we  talk  of  onr  gifts,  and 
point  to  this  great  Society  as  having  the 
finest  missionary  income  in  the  world, 
and  when  we  glorify  ourselves,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  last  few  days,  on  making 
up  a deficit,  bear  with  me  when  I put  the 
matter  plainly,  and  say  that  all  this  is  an 
absolutely  paltry  and  miserable  return 
for  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  this 
nation.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer demands  from  ns  some  millions, 
the  money  will  be  paid,  and  no  great 
difficulty,  I suppose,  will  be  imposed  on 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  in  sup- 
plying the  deficit.  The  same  readiness 
ought  to  be  felt  as  regards  onr  Master’s 
business;  we  should  feel  that  it  iB  im- 
possible to  do  otherwise,  when  there  is  a 
need,  than  to  come  forward  and  say,  “ Of 
what  the  Lord  has  entrusted  to  me,  I,  at 
least,  must  give  my  due  part.” 

But  it  is  not  only  money  we  must  look 
at,  but  men.  Add  to  the  missionaries 
and  agents  of  this  Sooiety  all  who  are 
known  to  exist  in  connexion  with  other 
Protestant  Societies,  and  yon  have  a 
total  of  possibly  about  ten  thousand 
English  missionaries  and  agents,  male 
and  female,  throughout  the  world,  and 
yon  may  have  as  a total  some  25,000 
Native  agents,  clerical  and  lay,  including 
catechists  and  teachers  of  every  kind. 
Thus,  there  is  a grand  total,  devoted  to 
your  Master’s  business,  amongst  the 
millions  who  never  heard  of  Christ,  of 
35,000  agents,  men  and  women. 

If  these  were  all  brought  to  this  land, 
and  set  to  work  among  ourselves,  there 
would  be  only  one  to  some  1200  or  1300 


people,  leaving  the  whole  world  un- 
touched ; yet  in  our  own  little  country 
we  have  some  43,000  ordained  ministers  of 
the  Gospel ; while,  including  the  Non- 
conformist bodies,  there  are  only  35,000 
ordained  ministers,  and  agents  male  and 
female,  for  the  whole  Heathen  world, 
with  its  countless  millions,  calling  for 
Christ.  Are  these  things  what  they 
ought  to  be  ? If  we  look  at  the  open- 
ings which  have  been  made  for  us,  and 
then  see  what  has  been  done,  let  us  take 
a word  spoken  by  King  Khama,  of 
Beohuanaland.  He  has  said : **  Loben- 
gula  never  gave  me  a sleepless  night,  but 
to  fight  against  drink  is  to  fight  against 
demons,  not  against  men.  I dread  the 
white  man’s  drink  more  than  all  the 
assegais  of  the  Matabele.  Drink  puts 
devils  into  men,  and  destroys  both  bodies 
and  souls  for  ever.  Its  wounds  never 
heal.”  That  is  what  Europe  has  given 
the  Heathen,  and  to  this  has  added  fire- 
arms, and  produced  destruction  where 
Christ  would  preach  life.  This  ought 
not  to  be.  But  in  obeying  Christ’s 
glorious  behests,  we  have  seen  marvellous 
results  ; and  I say  with  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  How  utterly  beyond  our 
utmost  expectations  is  what  our  Saviour 
has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  ns  ! Take 
one  man  like  Bishop  Caldwell,  with  6000 
nominal  Christians  when  he  entered 
upon  his  work,  and  100,000  Christians 
when  he  died.  Take  Mr.  Batsch  in 
Chota  Nagpore,  who  found  not  one 
Christian  when  he  began  bis  labours,  and 
who  left  42,000  professing  Christianity. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  sent  men 
who  are  stirred  by  a deep  spiritual  con- 
viction that  sinners  must  be  saved  and 
that  Christ’s  command  must  be  obeyed, 
until  the  Gospel  is  found  in  every  land. 
But  let  me  say  that  Cambridge  must 
never  be  bumped  by  Oxford,  but  it  is  an 
emulation  of  love  and  determination  for 
God’s  glory,  and  we  of  Cambridge  will 
give  Oxford  a hand,  for  while  we  row  wo 
can  reach  out  a hand  behind  us,  and  say, 
“ God  speed  you,  though  you  shall  not 
bump  us ! ” 

We  want  men  ; and,  my  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  entrusted  with  parishes  and 
souls,  we  want  you  to  realise  how  splen- 
did is  the  opportunity.  To  assist  in  this 
work,  to  give  to  the  Lord  in  this  work, 
will  never  injure  your  own  work.  There 
are  some  men  who  seem  to  think  that  by 
helping  Foreign  Missions  they  will  pos- 
sibly injure  their  own  work  at  homo. 
Who  ever  saw  water  stayed  and  kept 
back  by  human  action  that  did  not  turn 
to  swamp  and  miasma  P and  who  ever 
heard  of  the  Gospel  being  kept  back  by 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  that  did  not 
lead  to  heresy  and  disaster  P As  long  as 
men  are  introspective  in  spiritual  life,  and 
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intensive  only,  there  is  in  jury ; for  God  those  who  earnestly  desired  to  see  the 

meant  us  to  be  extensive,  and  intended  episcopate  advance ; and  now  we  see 

ns  to  feel  that,  whoever  restrains  the  800,0002.  given  to  the  work  by  those  who 
grace  of  God,  either  abroad  or  in  his  own  delight  in  the  progress  of  the  episcopate, 
sphere  of  labour,  is  doing  himself  a very  and  at  home  we  have  advanced  from 
mortal  injury.  Did  it  ever  injure  a parish  forty-five  to  seventy-five  Bishops,  while 

to  send  out  much  to  the  foreign  field  ? in  the  foreign  field  we  have  gone  on  from 

I will  illustrate  this  point.  I am  ten  to  no  fewer  than  ninety-four,  making 

proud  of  my  people.  I do  glorify  them,  169  Bishops  at  the  present  time, 

even  while  I am  going  home  to  tell  them  People  say  that  at  home  our  parishes 
that  they  have  not  done  anything  are  wasting  away  for  want.  If  they  are 

yet.  It  is  a glorious  thing  to  deal  with  wasting,  it  is  because  we  have  created 

a people  who  can  be  moved.  Before  the  miasma,  and  are  so  introspective  that  we 

% first  great  February  Simultaneous  Mis-  have  time  for  quarrels,  and  to  fill  our 

Bion  Meetings,  we  sent  np  to  the  Church  papers  with  bitter  charges  against  other 

Missionary  Society  from  St.  Paul’s,  men.  I especially  appeal  to  my  brother 

Onslow  Square,  49582.  in  seven  years,  or  ministers,  who  are  afraid  of  injuring 

an  average  for  seven  years  of  7082.  per  their  work  at  home,  to  gee  their  people 

annum.  Immediately  on  the  February  to  give  to  God,  and  they  will  be  blessed 
% Simultaneous  Meetings,  we  were  allowed  at  home.  But  how  shall  we  get  our 

to  make  a great  start  forward,  and  we  people  to  give  to  God?  Take  the  words 

have  sent  np  in  eight  years  13,5652.,  an  of  our  dear  brother,  Mr.  Moule,  at 

average  for  eight  yearB  of  16952.  per  Cambridge ; he  says  at  the  beginning  of 

annum  : more  than  double,  for  we  felt  his  new  Commentary  on  the  Romans : 

from  that  moment  that  we  were  called  *'  To  be  a bond-servant  is  terrible  in  the 

upon  to  do  our  part.  And  have  we  abstract.  To  be  Jesus  Christ’s  bond- 

suffered  at  home  ? We  have  spent  more  servant  is  paradise  in  the  concrete, 

in  our  own  parish  at  home,  and  have  Self-surrender,  taken  alone,  is  a plunge 

done  more  for  Home  Missions  than  ever  into  a cold  void ; when  it  is  surrender 

we  were  permitted  to  do  before.  to  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me  and 

I take  another  illustration.  Fifty-  gave  Himself  for  me,  it  is  the  bright 

three  years  ago  a Colonial  Bishopric  home-coming  of  the  soul  to  the  seat  and 

Fund  was  formed,  and  there  were  then  sphere  of  light  and  power.”  And  Christ 

forty-five  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  never  meant  ns  to  keep  life  and  power 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  only  ten  to  ourselves ; He  says,  “ Freely  ye 

Bishops  outside  these  islands,  connected  have  received  j freely  give.”  “ I came 

with  the  Church  of  England.  The  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  ye 

Colonial  Bishopric  Fund  was  founded  by  might  have  it  more  abundantly.” 

The  hymn,  “ Crown  Him  with  many  Crowns,”  was  here  sung,  and  the 
collection  taken. 

Bishop  Stuart,  V.P.,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd,  from  Fuh-chow, 
seconded,  the  second  Resolution  : — 

“ That  this  Meeting,  recognising  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  Society  upon  the 
guidance  and  power  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  for  all  success,  both  in  extending  a know- 
ledge and  love  of  the  Missionary  Cause  at  home,  and  in  prosecuting  the  various 
methods  of  evangelizing  the  Heathen  and  Mohammedan  peoples  abroad,  records  its 
solemn  conviction  that  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  Cause  than  that  of 
definite,  constant,  believing  prayer — in  private,  family,  and  social  worship — for 
Missions  and  Missionaries  all  round  the  World,  and  for  the  awakening  of  the  whole 
Church  to  a due  recognition  of  its  great  responsibility.” 

Speech  of  Bishop  Stuart . 

% This  year,  on  Christmas  Day,  it  will  be  Schaw,  described  in  Bimple  and  un- 

exactly  eighty  years  since  Samuel  Mars-  exaggerated  terms  the  wondrous  change 
den,  the  “ Apostle  of  New  Zealand,”  that  has  transformed  New  Zealand;  and 

preached  the  first  sermon  on  the  shore  reminded  the  colonists  in  what  is  now  a 

of  an  island  of  savages  and  cannibals,  dependency  of  the  British  Empire  of 
from  the  text,  •*  I bring  you  good  tidings  what  they  owe  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.”  Church  Missionary  Society*  They  owe 
I have  lately  left  that  island.  As  I sailed  their  very  existence  as  colonists  to  the 
from  its  empire  city  of  Wellington  there  pioneer  missionaries  of^  this  Society, 
was  put  into  my  hands  a little  pamphlet  But  I will  not  dwell  at  this  hour  on  mere 
by  an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  army.  It  outward  changes ; I will  pass  at  once  to 
was  entitled,  The  Transformation  of  what  is,  to  my  mind,  the  gist  of  this 
Maori-land . That  pamphlet,  by  General  second  Resolution.  It  is  a devout  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  the  power  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  is  a thankful  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  force  on  which 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  alone 
depends  and  ever  has  depended. 

Now,  I wish  to  bring  forward  very 
briefly  what  has  struck  me  very  much 
within  the  last  two  years  of  my  episco- 
pate as  Bishop  of  what  is  largely  a Maori 
diocese.  When  1 first  came  to  the  diocese 
seventeen  years  ago,  I continually  met 
in  my  journeys  among  the  Maori  Chris- 
tians with  a reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  I may  say  that  after  more 
than  twenty  years  in  India  as  a missionary 
of  this  Society,  I was  able  to  make  some 
comparison  in  my  own  mind,  and  I ob- 
served with  joy  and  satisfaction  that  the 
Maori  Christians  had  got  a very  firm  hold 
of  this  truth,  that  all  spiritual  work,  all 
truly  religious  work,  all  truly  Church 
work,  is  the  work  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Continually  in  their  speeches,  for  the 
Maoris  are  fond  of  “ orating,”  continually 
in  the  meetings  of  their  Native  Synod,  I 
heard  a reference  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I could  only  account  for  that  in  this  way 
— that  from  the  very  first  those  early  mis- 
sionaries of  our  Society,  who  went  out 
literally  in  those  days  taking  their  lives 
in  their  hands  among  a barbarous  and 
savage  people,  were  charged  with  this 
message,  and  preaohed  the  one  Lord 
Jesus  in  the  power  of  the  one  Spirit. 
They  testified  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  That 
idea  was  implanted  among  the  Maoris 
from  the  very  first  as  a Christian  people, 
such  as,  I am  thankful  to  say,  we  can 
recognise  them  now. 

Truly,  indeed,  they  are  in  diminished 
numbers,  for  from  possibly  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  Maoris  who  then  inhabited  the 
land,  they  are  reduced  now  to  some 
43,000,  according  to  the  latest  census. 
Those  destructive  agencies  of  which 
Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  has  so  well 
spoken  have  been  forward  in  reducing 
their  numbers.  We  brought  them  the 
fire-water.  The  Maoris  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  all  intoxicants  before  the 
English  oame.  We  brought  the  firelock, 
and  we  forced  the  Natives  into  what  was, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  an  unrighteous 
war,  as  England,  by  the  voice  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  at  laBt  declared  when 
she  ordered  the  land  about  which  the 
quarrel  arose  to  be  restored  to  the  Maoris. 
But,  alas ! we  had  by  that  time  deci- 
mated their  ranks,  and  for  a while  all 
Christian  work  seemed  almost  at  a stand- 
still. But,  thank  God  ! there  were  those 
who  stood  on  the  bridge  and  would  not 
desert  what  seemed  even  to  be  a sinking 
ship.  There  was  Bishop  Williams,  and 
there  were  others  whose  names  I will  not 
now  recall.  The  name  of  Williams  in  con- 
nexion with  Christianity  and  New  Zea- 


land must  ever  be  held  in  respect  He 
stood  on  the  bridge  with  others,  his 
associates,  and  they  said,  “ Sink  or  swim, 
we  stick  by  the  ship.”  And  through 

God’s  grace  they  have  been  able  to  navi- 
gate it  through  all  perils,  and  again  we 
see  the  Christian  Church  in  Maori-land, 
and  that  old  flag,  of  which  our  President 
has  spoken,  I am  thankful  to  say,  still 
flies  at  tbo  masthead,  the  flag  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society, inscribed,  as 
its  name  is,  on  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
that  now  floats  over  New  Zealand. 

In  the  last  few  years  my  heart  has 
often  rejoiced.  Why  ? Because  I have 
often  seen  the  work  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  — with  all  reverence  I Bay  it — 
exemplified  to  a wonderful  extent  in  the 
lives  of  these  Maori  Christians.  A wave 
of  blessing  has  come  to  Maori-land.  I 
am  hero  thankfully  to  acknowledge  it, 
and,  under  God,  I date  that  wave  of 
blessing  from  the  visit  of  one  doubtless 
known  to  many  in  this  hall.  I myself 
on  my  last  visit  to  England  heard  him 
speak  from  this  platform  and  describe 
the  work  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  for 
God  in  India.  I mean  the  Rev.  George 
Carleton  Grubb.  He  came  to  New  Zea- 
land to  work  on  a mission  in  the  first 
place,  I may  say,  to  the  European  element 
in  the  colony.  He  came  from  Keswick, 
that  place  where  the  power  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  seems  often  to  be  realised, 
and,  anyhow,  is  most  undoubtedly  ac- 
knowledged. From  Keswick  he  and  his 
devoted  associates  came.  His  mission,  as 
I have  said,  was  no  doubt  in  the  first 
instance  to  his  own  countrymen,  the 
European  colonists  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  But  the  blessing  did  not  stop 
with  them.  It  oveiflowed  to  the  poor 
Maoris.  Aye,  and  what  a change  I have 
seen  in  many  a Maori  Christian  since  he 
got  the  blessing!  just  the  change  which 
our  revered  father  in  God,  the  Bishop 
of  Liverpool,  has  described  in  words 
which  he  took  from  my  own  conntry- 
man,  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  a blessing 
of  peace  and  of  joy  in  tho  Holy  Ghost. 
I am  here  to  testify  to  the  things  1 have 
seen,  and  that  that  joy,  that  new  spirit, 
which  the  Maori  Christians  in  many 
cases  have  received,  has  proved  an  in- 
fectious joy.  They  are  not  satisfied  now 
to  remain  quiet  in  their  Christianity. 
They  feel  they  must  work  for  the  dear 
Lcrd  Who  not  only  worked  for  them  and 
for  them,  but  died  for  them,  aye,  and  rose 
again  for  them.  And  they  look  up  to 
that  ascended  Lord,  as  we  are  seeking 
now  to  do,  as  shedding  down  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  they  rejoice  now 
in  doing  work  for  Him. 

Time  forbids  that  I should  go  into  de- 
tails, but  just  one  instance  let  me  give. 
Nearly  two  years  ago  I was  visiting  a 
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distant  part  of  my  diocese,  a place  the 
name  of  which  was  once  well  known  in 
this  hall,  for  that  place  was  the  scone  of 
the  martyrdom  of  one  of  our  missionaries. 

I was  visiting  Opotiki,  where  Vdlkner,  a 
missionary  of  the  Society,  perished  in 
that  nnjnst  war  of  which  I have  spoken. 
One  day  there  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  parsonage  where  I was  staying  four 
young  men.  They  were  students  from 
onr  Theological  College  at  Gisborne. 
They  had  set  off  at  the  beginning  of  their 
holidays  on  a very  difficult  and  perilous 
journey,  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Uriwera,  a 
tribe  alienated  from  ns  since  the  war, 
and  who  are,  to  a great  extent,  estranged 
from  the  Christian  faith.  These  young 
students  had  received  the  blessing,  in  the 
first  instance,  through  the  ministry  of 
the  dear  friend  I have  named,  and  then 
had  reoeived  a second  stimnlns  from  one 
who  is  with  us  on  the  platform  to-day, 
Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  in  his  much-prized 
visit  to  Gisborne.  There  they  stood  in 
the  verandah  of  the  parsonage.  They 
came  to  have  prayer  with  the  devoted 
young  olergyman  of  Opotiki,  that  they 
might  be  commended  by  him  through  the 
grace  of  God  for  the  work  they  had  taken 
in  hand.  Yes,  and  the  very  last  Maori 
clergymen  whom  I ordained,  who  were 
they  ? They  were  two  on  whom  I had 
the  privilege  to  lay  my  hands  to  ordain 
them  for  the  work,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Auokland,  for  they  were  going 
out  of  my  diocese  to  minister  to  the  Wai- 
katos.  Waikato  was  the  very  theatre  of 
the  last  Native  war,  and  in  consequence 
many  of  the  Natives  had  revolted  from 
the  faith.  These  two  young  men  were 
going  there,  and  I ordained  them  for  the 
work  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Auckland.  In  the  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed the  solemn  service  of  the  ordina- 
tion— a meeting  of  the  Native  Church 
Synod  on  the  following  day — there  was 
much  talk  about  these  two  yonng  men 
and  their  errand,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  expressed  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  Maori  members  of 
the  Synod  to  their  being  sent  out  of  the 
diocese.  It  was  considered  that  these 
yonng  men  were  eminently  qualified, 
and  wero  likely  to  be  so  useful  among 
the  already  professing  Christians,  that  it 
was  a matter  of  deep  regret  that  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  half-heathen  Wai- 
katos.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  Bum 
up,  I was  able  to  say  : “ My  dear  friends, 
these  arguments  which  yon  have  urged 
are  not  new  to  me.  I have  often  heard 
such  arguments  in  my  own  country.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  urged  in  the 
case  of  those  missionaries  who  first 
brought  yon  the  Gospel ; but  if  they  had 
then  prevailed,  yon  would  not  be  Chris- 


tians now.”  Afterwards  what  did  I 
hear  ? That  when  they  oonld  not  prevail 
with  the  young  men  themselves  they 
approached  what  they  thought,  I sup- 
pose, the  weaker  vessel,  and  appealed  to 
the  wife  of  one.  They  said  to  her,  “ Yon 
are  here  among  yonr  own  people,  beloved 
and  respected,  and  yon  will  go  there 
among  a strange  people,  and  your  very 
home  will  be  doubtful,  and  the  circum- 
stances will  be  full  of  danger.  Why 
don’t  yon  stop  at  home  and  do  good  work 
as  the  wife  of  a parish  minister  here  ? ” 
What  did  that  good  woman  answer  ? She 
simply  took  the  language  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— for  I rejoice  to  say  that  the 
Maoris  have  ever  been  familiar  with  the 
language  of  Holy  Writ— she  said  of  her 
husband,  “ Where  he  goeth,  I will  go  ; 
where  he  lodgeth,  I will  lodge.  His  God 
is  my  God  : where  he  dieth  will  I die, 
and  there  will  I be  buried.”  She  could 
not  be  turned  from  her  purpose  of 
sharing  his  toil  and  his  trials. 

I must  say  one  word  about  the  call  for 
men  to  go  out.  I hope  I am  speaking  to 
some  young  ardent  students  here— men 
who  are,  perhaps,  on  the  threshold  of 
their  work  in  the  ministry,  and  who  may 
in  their  own  hearts  be  considering,  “ Is 
there  not  a call  ? ” If  I am  speaking  to 
any  such,  I say  that  I have  long  urged 
upon  many  to  go,  and  I hope  soon  to  be 
again  able  to  say  from  a distant  land, 
“Come.”  I have  left  Maori-land,  with 
all  its  deep  interests.  It  was  not  with- 
out a pang  that  I left  the  dioceBe  which 
during  these  seventeen  years  has  become 
very  dear  to  me.  But  I felt  a necessity 
laid  npon  me.  I felt  that  the  call  was 
more  urgent  from  Persia.  In  New  Zea- 
land now  the  Church  is  self-supporting 
and  self-extending,  and  the  remaining 
work  to  be  done  there  will,  I believe,  be 
done.  The  call  came  to  me  from  Persia, 
that  ancient  land.  It  is  a suggestive 
coincidence  that  just  two  years  before 
Samuel  Marsden  first  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  New  Zealand,  Henry  Martyn  laid 
down  his  life  at  Tokat,  in  Armenia — a 
martyr,  we  may  truly  say,  to  the  Church 
in  Persia,  that  ancient  land,  that  Bible 
land,  whioh  was  the  first  to  send  its  am- 
bassadors to  the  infant  Jesus,  to  Him 
who  was  born  King  of  the  Jews,  whose 
star  they  had  seen  in  the  east,  and  whom 
they  had  come  to  worship.  Alas,  that 
through  the  corruption  of  Christianity 
the  land  fell  under  the  iron  heel  of  the 
false  prophet  Mohammed ! And  so  it  re- 
mains. Bat  will  not  some  be  stirred  to 
go  forth  and  join  in  this  new  orusade  p 
Call  it  a forlorn  hope  ! Ah ! my  brethren ; 
it  is  a privilege  always  to  lead  in  a for- 
lorn hope.  In  the  church  in  whioh  for 
three  years  I preached  in  Calcutta,  the 
old  Mission  church,  there  was  a tablet 
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on  the  wall.  I seem  to  see  it  now.  It  Oot.  16th,  1812,  aged  only  31  years.” 


said,  “ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry 
Martyn,  B.D.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  died  at  Tokat,  in  Armenia, 

Speech  of  the 

My  duty  this  morning  is  a very  simple 
one,  to  tell  yon  as  mnoh  as  I may  in  the 
time  at  my  disposal  of  the  growth  and 
extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  China, 
which  has  been  my  home  for  some  seven- 
teen years,  and  from  which  I have  lately 
come.  . . . We  missionaries  are  some- 
times charged  with  using  exaggerated 
language  when  we  urge  upon  our  fellow- 
countrymen  the  claims  and  calls  of  our 
fields  of  labour.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
a missionary  from  China  can  hardly  do 
that.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we 
regard  that  vast  and  densely  populated 
empire,  we  must  admit  its  immense  im- 
portance. Even  those  whose  objects 
and  aims  are  not  the  upholding  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  un sectarian,  the  merchant, 
the  statesman,  regard  China  with  un- 
disguised curiosity  and  interest,  and 
admit  her  many  claims  upon  our  atten- 
tion. But  we  as  Christian  philanthropists 
and  missionary  servants  of  Christ  go 
further  than  that.  We  regard  China 
not  only  with  interest  and  curiosity  but 
also  with  heartfelt  sympathy,  with  intense 
pity  and  with  deep  oonoern.  We  try  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Master  as 
we  look  upon  this  field  as  white  to  the 
harvest,  and  yet  so  short  of  labourers. 
And  we  pray  that  where  English  people 
send  their  bales  of  Manchester  cotton, 
and,  alas  ! their  chests  of  Indian  opium, 
they  may  also  send  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  the  Christian  missionary  and 
the  written  Word  of  God. 

China,  let  me  remind  you,  contains 
nearly  a third  of  the  population  of  the 
entire  globe.  Her  wide  territory,  her 
numberless  people,  her  hoary  antiquity, 
her  ancient  though  stunted  civilisation, 
and  her  possible  power  in  the  near  future, 
appeal  to  us  with  irresistible  force,  and 
urge  us  to  do  all  we  possibly  can  to 
bring  her  people  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 
.Little  more  than  half  a century  ago 
China  was  closely  sealed  against  foreign 
intercourse.  To-day  she  is  widely  ac- 
cessible to  us.  We  may  travel  where  we 
will  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  except  in  very  few 
instances  we  can  do  so  without  molesta- 
tion and  without  danger.  We  thank  God 
that  we  have,  my  friends,  in  some 
measure  taken  advantage  of  these  open- 
ings. The  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  South  China  in 
1873  numbered  only  three.  To-day  they 
are  twenty-eight,  and  to  that  we  must 
add  the  noble  band  of  ladies,  twenty- 
eight  in  number  also,  belonging  to  the 


And  then  the  most  appropriate  words  of 
Scripture — ((He  was  a burning  and  a 
shining  light.” 

Rev,  U,  Lloyd . 

Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary 
Sooiety,  whose  deep  devotion,  unflagging 
zeal,  and  brave  endurance  under  diffi- 
culties it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of 
too  highly.  For  this  great  inorease  in 
our  numbers  we  join  with  you  in  thank- 
ing our  gracious  God.  But  it  is  no  time 
for  folding  our  hands  inself-complaoenoy 
and  self-satisfaction,  as  if  our  task  were 
almost  accomplished  and  little  remained 
to  be  done.  To-day  in  China,  reckoning 
the  missionaries  of  all  denominations, 
we  have  only  one  to  more  than  half  a 
million  people.  We  must  be  up  and 
doing  if  we  are  to  overtake  the  existing 
needs.  But  while  China  is  thus  accessible 
to  us,  you  are  well  aware  that  when  we 
commence  aggressive  work  among  the 
Chinese  people  secular  difficulties  oon- 
front  us.  The  opium  traffic,  the  pride- 
of  the  people,  their  dislike  of  foreigners, 
their  belief  in  their  own  superiority,  and 
the  universal  prevalence  of  ancestral 
worship  as  an  act  of  filial  piety,  are 
obstacles  of  no  mean  magnitude ; and  it 
does  seem  to  me,  my  friends,  that  if  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  were  not  divine  it  could 
not  possibly  force  its  way  through  all 
these  opposing  barriers  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Chinese  people.  Yet,  as  I shall 
show  you  in  a moment,  even  in  proud, 
conservative  China  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
is — if  slowly,  yet  surely — winning  its 
way,  and  China’s  sons  and  daughters  in 
increasing  numbers  are  holding  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ.  It  is  not  needful  for 
me,  I suppose,  to  say  more  than  one  or 
two  words  of  the  history  of  the  Foochow 
Mission.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Society’s  Missions,  not  because  the 
missionaries  there  have  been  more  hard- 
working or  more  self-denying  than  those 
labouring  in  other  parts,  but  simply 
because  jn  God’s  providenoe  a greater 
number  of  oonverts  have  been  won  to 
Christ  in  that  region  than  in  any  other. 
And  yet,  as  many  of  you  know,  my  pre- 
decessors, many  of  them,  laboured  in 
that  great  eity  of  Fooohow  for  more  than 
ten  years  without  a single  sign  of  en- 
couragement. . . . 

When  I reached  Fooohow  in  1876  I 
found  Arohdeacon  Wolff  superintending 
single-handed  a network  of  stations  ex- 
tending 200  miles  north  of  Foochow  ta 
Wenohow,  and  150  miles  south  towards 
Amoy.  At  that  time  the  number  of 
converts  connected  with  the  Mission  was 
some  1600,  and  a few  weeks  ago  I left 
behind  me  more  than  11,000.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  admit  more  than 
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1300  of  these  people  into  the  visible 
Churoh  of  Christ  by  baptism ; therefore 
we  have  had  in  that  province  a sevenfold 
increase  in  seventeen  years.  Therefore, 
looking  at  results  alone,  we  have  every 
reason  to  do  what  the  first  missionary  to 
the  Gentiles  did  when  he  met  those  early 
Roman  Christians  at  Appii  Forum — thank 
God  and  take  courage.  But  people  some* 
times  say — “ What  have  we  to  do  with 
results?  Our  duty  is  to  carry  on  our 
work  without  impatience  and  without 
weariness  in  plain  obedience  to  Christ's 
command,  and  in  full  reliance  upon  His 
promises."  My  friends,  that  is  quite 
true;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  our 
results  are  not  dead  things  or  dry 
statistics,  but  living  men  and  women 
and  children  who  have  to  be  built  up  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  that  they  may  beoome 
a living,  active,  Chinese  Churoh.  And 
this  leads  me  by  an  easy  transition  to 
say  a word  or  two  about  the  educational 
work  of  the  Mission,  with  which  I have 
now  been  associated  for  some  years  as 
Principal  of  our  Theological  College  and 
of  our  Boys'  Boarding  School.  Of  course, 
this  branch  of  our  work  does  not  furnish 
those  interesting  facts  and  romantic  in* 
oidents  of  which  our  friends  so  much  like 
to  hear,  and  I am  quite  well  aware  that 
some  of  our  supporters  look  somewhat 
askance  at  the  expenditure  upon  these 


educational  institutions.  But,  my  friends, 
we  must  train  our  lads  and  young  men, 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  an  educated  Native 
ministry  and  a self-supporting  and  self- 
reliant  Native  Church.  We  have  in  the 
Foochow  Mission  at  the  present  moment 
a staff  of  ten  Native  clergy,  120  Native 
oatechumens,  and  110  schoolmasters,  and 
where  would  thiB  efficient  body  of  helpers 
have  been  but  for  our  educational 
work  ? . . . 

Let  me  say  one  word  more  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  those  11,000  converts  in 
Fuh-Kien.  1 do  not  want  you  to  go  away 
this  morning  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
paragons  of  virtue,  without  fault  and 
without  failing,  adorning  every  one  of 
them  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour 
in  all  thingB.  It  is  not  so.  We  have 
now  and  then  to  grieve  over  oases  of 
gross  sin,  such  as  that  which  oaused 
such  deep  sorrow  in  the  early  Church  of 
Corinth ; but  I do  say  in  perfeot  sincerity, 
and  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  great 
body  of  converts  won  from  Chinese 
idolatry  and  superstition  would  compare 
most  favourably  with  a like  number  of 
Christians  in  England,  and  1 claim  for 
them  that  the  liberality  they  display  so 
largely  and  the  persecutions  thev  endure 
so  bravely,  prove  that  they  are  Christians 
not  only  in  name  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 


The  third  Resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  Richaid  Temple,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Y.P.,  and  seconded  by  Bishop  Tucker,  Y.P.,  as  follows  : — 


“ That  the  General  Review  which  has  been  read,  together  with  the  Report,  of 
which  an  abstract  has  been  presented,  be  adopted  and  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee ; that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Reverend  Edward 
Lombe  for  his  Sermon  before  the  Society  last  evening,  and  that  it  be  printed  and 
circulated  ; that  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society;  and 
that  the  Committee  be  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  power  to  fill  up 
vacancies." 

Speech  of  Sir  Richard  Temple . 


Your  worthy  and  accomplished  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  reminded  you  of  the 
smallness  of  our  achievements  compared 
to  the  immensity  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.  Now,  that  is  the  negative  Bide  of 
the  question.  There  is  also  the  positive 
side.  On  that  side  I take  the  statistics 
which  I know  to  be  correct,  though,  per- 
haps, within  the  mark— of  the  ordained 
missionaries,  the  lay  helpers  of  both 
sexes,  the  catechumens,  the  converts,  the 
Christians  of  more  than  one  generation, 
the  Christian  villages,  settlements,  and 
communities,  the  children  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  at  the  sohools;  and  if  I 
compare  them  to  what  we  may  imagine 
to  be  the  statistics  of  Christianity  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  with  the 
statistics  of  later  centuries  of  the  evan- 
gelisation of  Northern  Europe — then  I 
say,  upon  that  comparison,  we  may  take 
heart.  I have  a right  to  declare  that  this 


Churoh  Missionary  Sooiety  is  the  most 
widely  extended  Christian  organisation 
that  has  ever  been  seen,  and  that  this 
succession  of  May  meetings  in  this  hall 
constitutes  the  greatest  moral  pheno- 
menon of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Now,  my  friends,  what  does  this  Report 
imply  ? Why  this — that  from  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  from  both  hemi- 
spheres, from  the  Arctic  regions,  from 
the  equatorial  circle,  from  the  Antipodes ; 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  Tigris, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the 
Irrawaddy,  the  Yangtsekyang ; from  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
Hindoo  Koosh ; from  the  Great  Lake 
Region  of  North  America  and  the  equally 
Great  Lake  Region  of  Eastern  Africa  $ 
from  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong, 
the  Australasian  Archipelago,  the  insular 
groups  of  the  Mid-Pacific — there  is  wafted 
the  fragrance  of  the  perfume  of  Christian 
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civilisation,  there  is  borne  upon  every 
wind  the  story  of  missionary  progress. 

And  what  farther  does  the  Report 
imply  ? Why  this — that  although  of  all 
branches  of  oar  national  service  the 
missionary  branoh  is  tho  most  deadly  and 
the  most  dangerous — for  onr  Mission 
people  know  that  the  missionaries  are  in 
peril  often  from  Bavage  races,  from  civil 
commotions,  from  the  depressing  heat, 
from  the  malarious  exhalations,  and  from 
tho  deadly  peslilenoe — although  the  mis- 
sionary history  is  full  of  accounts  of  early 
graves  and  of  bright  promises  prema- 
turely blighted,  nevertheless  the  greater 
the  danger  the  moie  numerous  are  the 
applicants  for  missionary  service,  tho 
more  zealous  and  determined  are  the 
volunteers. 

And  what  is  the  outcome  of  the  Report  ? 
Why,  surely  this  — that  from  the  beginning 
of  history  no  earthly  potentate — no 
Roman  Emperor,  no  Macedonian  Con- 
queror, no  Russian  Czar,  no  form  of 
Government — no  Empire,  no  Monarchy, 
no  Republic — has  ever  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  to  the  human  race 
like  that  which  has  been  cast  by  an  all- 
wise Providence  upon  Great  Britain.  And 
surely  we  must  measure  by  the  magnitude 
of  our  resources  the  gravity  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. My  Christian  friends,  you 
know  the  words  of  Scripture,  “ Who  hath 
believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? **  Now,  do 
yon  really  believe  the  reports  which  are 
read  to  you?  Iam  sure  yon  do.  Have 
yon  realised  the  revelation  of  God’s  work 


done  by  His  omnipotent  right  band  and 
His  outstretched  arm  npon  the  mind  of 
the  Heathen  ? I am  sure  you  have.  Yon 
remember,  farther,  what  was  said  by 
Divine  authority  to  one  who  had  believed 
because  he  had  Been,  and  the  higher 
blessing  that  was  promised  to  those  who, 
not  having  seen,  yet  had  believed. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  stand  before  yon 
as  witnesses.  We,  of  course,  believe  be- 
cause we  have  beheld.  We  have  seen 
with  our  own  eyes  the  Churches  raisod 
in  many  forms  of  Christian  architecture 
according  to  the  necessities  of  many 
climates  ; the  school-houses  and  the 
classes  of  scholars  at  the  sohools.  We 
have  seen  Mission  settlements.  We  have 
heard  with  our  own  ears  the  Bermons 
preached,  tho  addresses  delivered  in  the 
market-places,  in  the  highways  and  by- 
ways, in  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  in 
the  sylvan  solitudes — under  the  shade 
also  of  the  ancestral  village  trees.  We 
have  observed  the  missionaries  at  work. 
We  have  heard  the  evangelist  spreading 
the  Gospel.  Therefore,  of  course,  we 
believe.  What  else  can  we  do?  Our 
belief  is  part  of  our  consciousness  and 
our  mental  possessions;  we  regard  it  as 
the  most  precious  of  the  heritages  of  our 
heart’s  delight.  But  you  have  to  credit 
our  evidence,  and  if  you  do  that  then  you 
may  hope — I humbly  say — for  the  higher 
blessing  that  was  promised  by  our  Lord 
Himself  to  those  who  not  having  seen 
yet  had  believed,  and  whose  belief  in- 
fluences their  action,  and  shines  brightly 
through  all  their  workB. 


Speech  of  Bishop  Tucker . 


It  is,  believe  me,  with  a very  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  that  I rise  to 
second  the  resolution  that  has  just  been 
proposed  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  to 
addresB  for  a few  brief  moments  this 
great  meeting  which  I see  before  me. 
It  is  always  a responsibility  to  address 
an 'audience  such  as  this,  but  it  is  a re- 
sponsibility that  I feel  this  morning  in  a 
very  speoial  degree.  You,  Sir  John,  in 
your  opening  address,  referred  to  the 
great  fact  that  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment has  announced  its  intention  of 
undertaking  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  country  of  Uganda.  When  the 
announcement  was  made  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  there  was,  I suppose,  not  one 
of  us  who  did  not  thank  God  with  a 
very  full  heart  f jr  such  a gracious  and 
wondrous  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His 
people.  Very  wonderful,  indeed,  does  it 
seem  to  me  when  I remember  that  it  was 
only  some  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
leaving  Mombasa  on  my  way  up  country, 
that  I reoeived  a telegram  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  telling  me  that  if 


I went  to  Uganda  I must  go  there  at  my 
own  risk  and  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Now  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  going 
there  themselves,  and  I trust  they  will 
be  able  to  do  so  without  any  risk, 
although  they  certainly  go  with  a very 
heavy  responsibility  resting  npon  them — 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  a just 
and  wise  administration,  and  one  that 
shall  secure  for  Central  Africa  for  all 
time  the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  peace, 
and  of  civilization.  The  standard  of 
Great  Britain  has  now  been  planted 
where — thank  God  ! — for  some  seventeen 
years  or  more,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  the  standard 
of  the  Cross  has  been  flying,  bearing  a 
faithful  and  true  witness  to  our  risen  and 
ascended  Lord.  As  the  historian  looks 
back  through  the  vista  of  the  ages  he 
notices  how  such  and  such  periods  have 
proved  to  be  crises  in  the  history  of  a 
country  or  of  a Church.  So  I believe 
that  as  the  historian  of  the  future  looks 
back  to  this  year  of  grace,  1894,  he  will 
mark  it  as  a period  fraught  with  the 
most  momentous  consequences,  not  only 
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to  the  great  continent  of  Afrioa,  bat  also 
to  our  own  country  and  Churob.  The 
only  question  that  seems  to  me  for  a 
moment  to  bo  trembling  in  the  balance 
is,  Will  the  historian  of  the  future  be 
obliged,  as  he  writes,  to  record  in  the 
annals  of  this  time  the  melancholy  fact 
that  the  Churoh  failed  in  her  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  those  countries 
now  brought  under  British  protection ; 
or  will  he,  in  glowing  and  enthusiastic 
terms,  describe  how  at  this  junoture  or 
crisis  the  Churoh  rose  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion and  sprang  forth  with  a youth 
gloriously  renewed,  sending  forth  her 
healing  streams  into  these  vast  deserts 
of  heathenism,  making  the  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  place  to  rejoice,  and 
the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ? 

If  this  latter  alternative  is  to  be  oase, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  not  only  we, 
but  this  nation  of  England  at  large,  must 
realise  what  Livingstone  said  years  ago, 
that  Afrioa  is  not  simply  a country  to  be 
explored  or  exploited,  but  a country  to 
be  pitied  and  redeemed.  We  must  re- 
member that  she  has  suffered,  and  is 
suffering,  from  an  open  sore,  and  that 
she  needs  wise,  loving,  and  tender  treat- 
ment if  ever  she  is  to  rise  to  the  full 
maturity  of  her  power,  her  strength,  and 
her  life.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
that  suoh  miserable  scenes  as  I have 
witnessed  of  desolated  homes  and  de- 
vastated fields— the  work  of  the  slave- 
raider,  Arab  and  Swahali — must  hence- 
forth be  impossible ; and  we  must  realize, 
coo,  that  yonder  upon  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  lies  the  key  to 
Central  Afrioa,  and  that  from  that 
northern  shore  as  a base  the  foroes  of 
education,  civilization,  and  Christianity 
must  march  forward  on  their  beneficent 
mission. 

But  more  than  this,  the  Church  must 
realise  as  never  before  the  awful 
spiritual  destitution  of  these  vast  regions 
now  brought  under  British  protection 
which  know  nothing  of  Christ.  They  are 
now  brought  within  the  sphere  of  British 
influence — I wonder  what  the  word  in- 
fluence mean 8 — but  they  are  all  lying  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, without 
Christ,  without  hope,  without  God  in  the 
world.  I say  that  these  things  must  be 
realised,  and  that  now  is  the  time  for  the 
Church  to  put  forth  her  strength.  She 
must  make  an  effort  it  seems  to  me — a 
very  special  effort — with  respect  to  the 
evangelisation  of  these  vast  regions.  Can 
she  hesitate?  Is  it  possible  with  the 
Master’s  command  ringing  in  her  ears  ? 
He  bids  us  go  forth  and  witness  for 
Him  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  bids  us  carry  the  good  news 
of  His  love  to  every  mao,  woman,  and 
child.  He  bids  us  invite  those  farther  off 


to  accept  His  mercy  and  to  trust  His 
grace.  Nor  does  He  leave  us  without 
help.  He  does  not  send  us  on  a warfare 
at  our  own  charge.  The  Lord  is  working 
with  us.  Of  this  great  and  blessed  fact 
we  have  evidenoe  clear  and  abundant. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  the  people  of 
Uganda  who  crowd  down  to  greet  me  as 
I voyage  across  the  Lake.  “ Tell  us,” 
they  cry,  “ of  Jesus  Christ.”  “ Why  do 
you  wish  to  know  about  Jesus  Christ?” 
Then  comes  this  answer,  and,  oh,  mark 
it: — “We  wish  to  know  about  Jesus 
Christ,  because  we  see  that  those  in 
Uganda  who  know  Him  are  able  to  live 
good  lives.”  Ah ! they  had  learnt  the 
blessed  truth  that  Christ  Jesus  saves  not 
only  from  the  penalty  but  also  from  the 
power  of  sin.  And  lieten  to  the  words 
of  a letter  that  has  just  reached  me  from 
a Christian  Chief  who  wished  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  “I  greet  you,”  he  says,  “in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  with 
many  salutations,  and  after  salutiug  you 
I tell  you  my  news.  I have  given  up  my 
chieftainship,  and  am  now  serving  the 
Lord  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  as  a teacher.  I 
am  your  child,  who  loves  you  very  much, 
Babtolomayo.”  That  man  has  learnt 
the  lesBon  that  you  and  I so  need  to 
learn,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive,  and  yet  only  a few  years  ago 
he  was  living  in  all  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.  Then  look  at  Singo,  our 
most  advanced  outpost.  The  work  there 
commenced  only  twelve  months  ago,  and 
yet  we  have  at  the  present  time  some- 
thing like  twenty  teaching  houses  in 
various  parts  of  that  great  province  at 
distances  stretching  fifty  miles  from  the 
central  station,  and  at  these  stations  very 
nearly  500  people  are  daily  under  in- 
struction with  a view  to  baptism.  Then 
we  hear  of  a very  wonderful  wave  of 
blessing  coming  over  the  land  that 
reminds  us  of  a Pentecostal  Day,  and  as 
the  news  travels — as  the  letter  written 
at  Mengo  telling  how  something  like  a 
thousand  souls  were  gathered  in  in  three 
days  is  on  its  way  to  Singo  to  carry  the 
good  news  to  our  missionaries  there,  it 
is  crossed  by  a letter  written  at  Singo 
telling  our  missionaries  at  Mengo  of  a 
similar  blessing  there.  “ Not  unto  us,  O 
Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be 
the  Glory.” 

This  then,  to  sum  up  briefly,  is  the 
situation.  A vast  need  which  no  words 
of  mine  can  adequately  describe,  spread 
over  great  territories  brought  with- 
in the  sphere  of  British  influence ; 
spiritual  destitution  the  most  profound; 
the  command  of  the  Master  most  bind- 
ing, aud  the  provision  of  power  the  most 
complete  and  absolute  ; the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit’s  power  promised  to  all  who 
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have  the  faith  to  nse  it.  What  is  lacking  P 
What  is  lacking  P Two  things.  Dedicated 
means ; consecrated  men.  This  is  what  the 
Master*— I take  the  words  of  my  brother 
on  my  right  (Prebendary  Webb-Peploe), 
who  spoke  to  ns  so  solemnly  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Meeting — asks  m your  hands 
to-day ; and  this,  I believe,  is  what  my 
Master  has  commissioned  me  to  olaim  at 
your  hands  to-day. 

The  first  is  dedicated  means . He  asks 
for  a ministry  of  cheerfnl  and  large- 
hearted  gifts.  These  may  amount  to 
only  shillings  or  they  may  amount  to 
thousands  of  pounds.  What  He  asks  is 
willingness  in  giving — a self-denial  that 
will  enable  us  to  give  more  in  proportion 
between  the  amount  we  retain  for  our 
own  use  and  that  which  we  give  to  Him. 
You  wish  for  an  example  of  how  to  give. 
Well,  on  that  I point  you  not  only  to  that 
widow  of  whom  we  were  reading  only 
the  day  before  yesterday  in  church,  cast- 
ing her  two  mites  into  the  treasury,  bat 
I ask  you  to  come  with  me  to  a hallowed, 
sacred,  and  consecrated  spot  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  whore  in  the  Giriama 
country  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  a dear 
servant  of  God,  Mrs.  Douglas  Hooper.  A 
Native  teacher  receives  there  month  by 
mouth  as  his  stipend  the  sum  of  ten 
rupees  or  13s.  4 d.,  but  as  regularly  as  he 
receives  the  money  he  gives  back  into 
the  hand  of  the  missionary  five  rupees, 
so  that  he  maintains  himself  and  his  wife 
on  the  sum,  so  dear  to  the  legal  mind — 
6s.  8d.  Oh,  friends,  as  I think  of  that 
man,  very  solemn  thoughts  fill  my  soul. 
The  thought  of  him  should  constraiu  you, 
as  I hope  it  may,  to  cast  down  at  the 
Saviour’s  feet  your  treasure  store,  and 
dedioate  it  solemnly  to  Him  and  to  His 
blessed  service.  Let  the  language  of 
each  heart  be — 

'*  Take  my  silver  and  my  gold, 

Not  a mite  wonld  1 withhold." 

But  the  call  is  also  for  consecrated  men 
— men  who  have  yielded  tbemselveB  as  a 
living  sacrifice  into  the  hand  of  their  Lord 
and  their  God,  men  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  love,  who,  as  a living 
embodiment  of  the  grace  and  power  of 
Christ,  are  prepared  to  witness  for  Him 
even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  call  comes  not  simply  through  the 
development  of  the  political  situation. 
It  does  that,  but  it  comes  in  a very  touch- 
ing and  pathetic  way  in  letters  that 
arrive  by  almost  every  mail.  I hold  one 
in  my  hand — a letter  written  by  a man, 
a Native  evangelist  in  Uganda,  who  has 
hazarded  his  life  for  the  oause  of  Christ. 
He  says,  writing  on  January  18th  : 

“ My  dear  Bishop  Tucker — How  do  you 
do,  my  friend  ? I write  to  greet  you,  and 
to  thank  God  for  bringing  you  safely  and 
protecting  you  from  all  danger  on  the 


road  and  on  the  sea,  whioh  I hear  is 
very  great.  And  as  He  has  kept  you  now, 
so  we  pray  that  He  will  keep  you  and 
bring  you  back  again,  as  all  of  us  who 
are  here  hope.  I rejoice  very  much  to 
hear  to-day  that  you  had  reached  Eng- 
land, and  all  my  friends  who  love  you 
will  not  fail  to  rejoice.  Again  we  pray 
to  God  to  give  the  Englishmen  who  are 
there  in  England  a pitying  remembrance 
of  us,  that  they  may  be  willing  to  leave 
their  country  which  haB  great  honour  to 
come  and  teach  us,  as  the  Son  of  God 
got  up  and  left  His  first  position,  whioh 
exceeded  in  glory  the  estate  of  the  arch- 
angels, and  strengthened  Himself  to 
come  and  die  for  * us.  Good-bye.  May 
the  graoe  of  our  Lord,  which  exceeds  all 
things,  be  with  you  always,  for  ever.  I 
am  your  friend,  who  loves  you  very  much, 
Samweli  Mulago.” 

Has  the  Holy  Spirit  been  speaking  to 
on  as  that  call  has  been  read  in  your 
earing  P Then  remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus — how  He  said,  " As  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I you.” 
In  His  name,  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Rescuer  of  humanity,  I stand  here — and 
possibly  for  the  last  time  I stand  here — 
I appeal  to  you  to  place  yourselves  under 
His  control,  and  to  go  forth  as  He  went 
forth  to  rescue  the  perishing.  Remember 
you  have  but  one  life  to  live  here  on 
earth,  and,  oh  ! if  you  should  miss  this 
opportunity  ! If  it  should  be  your  fault 
or  mine  .that  the  good  news  of  Christ 
and  His  salvation  do  not  find  their  way 
to  those  whom  they  might  have  cheered 
and  saved,  how  shall  we  look  the  Blessed 
Master  in  the  face  at  the  last  great  day  ? 
How  shall  we  greet  Him  ? Will  He  not 
say  to  us — f<  Why  did  you  not  go  to  them 
and  tell  them  I loved  them  and  gave  My- 
self for  them  ? I would  have  gone  with 
yon  as  I promised.  I would  have 
strengthened  you  in  weakness,  guided 
you  in  doubt,  comforted  you  in  sorrow. 
I would  have  used  you  for  My  glory.” 
How  shall  we  answer  ? Oh,  rest  not  then 
at  ease  whilst  the  bitter  cry  of  the 
Heathen  is  ringing  in  your  ears,  but  go 
forth  in  all  your  God -given  strength, 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of 
His  might,  and  do  your  part  faithfully, 
honestly,  nobly.  Lend  your  prayers, 
your  money,  your  time,  your  efforts,  in 
every  direction  for  the  advancement  of 
this  great  cause.  Work  for  the  Christ 
that  loves  you  and  bled  for  you  ; work  for 
the  God  who  has  redeemed  you;  work 
for  the  world  that  is  sinking,  and  that 
appeals  to  you  for  help.  Let  this  be  your 
motto.  ” The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us,  because  we  thus  judge  that  if  one  died 
for  all  then  were  all  dead,  and  that  He 
died  for  all  that  they  whioh  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but 
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unto  Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose 
again.' * Blessed  Master,  I accept  Thy 
call. 

“ Lead  Thou  me  on : I do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene — one  step  enough  for  me.” 


“Where  thou  goest  I will  go,  where 
thou  lodgest  I will  lodge,  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God." 


The  Doxology  was  then  sung,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  closed  the  Meeting 
with  the  Benediction. 


THE  ST.  JAMES'S  HALL  MEETING. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Society  (Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.)  took  the  chair  at 
this  Meeting  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  which  time  the  Hall  was  well  filled.  After 
the  hymn,  “ Give  the  word,  Eternal  King,”  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Grubb  read 
Ps.  xcvi.  and  offered  prayer.  After  a short  address  by  the  Chairman,  the 
Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould  read  the  M General  Review  of  the  Year,”  and  made  a 
short  statement  respecting  the  Home  Work  of  the  Society.  The  next  speaker 
was  Bishop  Matthew  (V.P.),  of  Lahore,  who  was  followed  by  Archdeacon 
Howell,  of  Wrexham.  “Hark,  Creation’s  Alleluia”  was  then  sung,  and  a 
collection  made.  The  Meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  Dr.  Mears  (of 
China)  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  (of  Persia).  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  of  St. 
Matthew’s,  Bayswater,  gave  the  closing  address.  The  speeches,  somewhat 
shortened,  are  printed  below. 


Speech  of  Sir  T. 

There  are  two  points  that  I would 
wish  to  say  just  a word  upon.  And  they 
are  alike  in  this,  that  they  both  have  been 
the  cause  of  much  anxiety  in  the  year 
that  is  past,  and  in  the  year  before  that, 
and  previously  for  a much  longer  period. 
But  they  both  at  present  are,  neverthe- 
less, cause  for  great  thankfulness.  Tet 
there  are  circumstances  about  them 
which  oompel  us  to  recognise  tho  need 
of  great  effort  in  the  future,  and  the  con- 
stant necessity  for  making  them  matters 
of  pleading  and  of  anxiety  to  us  all. 
The  first  point  is  that  of  the  finances  of 
the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
on  December  31st,  there  was  a great  gap 
between  the  expenses  and  the  recorded* 
income.  It  was  a matter  of  muoh  thank- 
fulness at  the  end  of  our  financial  year 
in  Maroh,  that  we  were  able  to  say  the 
two  had  drawn  nearer  together,  and  that 
the  difference  between  them  was  only  a 
matter  of  13,G00l.  A strong  appeal  was 
put  forth  and  many  exerted  themselves 
very  greatly,  and  we  are  now  able  to 
announce  to  you  that  the  special  sums 
received  in  consequence  of  that  de- 
fioienoy  have  amounted  to  a greater  sum 
than  the  deficiency  itself.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  not  do  for  us  ub  a Society 
to  feel  that  difficulties  of  this  kind  are 
easily  got  over.  We  must  remember 
that  if  the  month  of  April  has  brought 
in  these  sums,  it  has  also  brought  in  its 
responsibilities,  and  that  the  two  are 
running  side  by  side.  Though  tho  pre- 
sent circumstances  should  call  for  the 
greatest  possible  thankfulness,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  let  us  remember  that  the 
position  is  an  anxious  one,  and  entails 
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no  small  duty  upon  the  supporters  of 
the  Society  and  upon  those  who  manage 
its  arrangements  in  Salisbury  Square. 

Another  matter  upon  which  I think 
I may  touch  for  one  moment  is  the 
subject  of  Uganda.  We  may  view  it 
from  different  points  of  view.  There  are 
those  who  recognise  the  duty  of  the 
Church  as  a whole  to  Foreign  Missions, 
and  who  endeavour  as  far  as  is  possible 
to  perform  the  duty  which  they  recognise 
as  resting  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
this  country.  Then  there  are  those  who 
recognise  the  duties  that  rest  upon  the 
Government,  and  who  have  got  to  guide 
opinion,  and  who  have  tried  to  take  upon 
themselves  some  portion  of  that  duty. 
Those  who  view  the  matter  from  these 
two  points  of  view  have  both  had  muoh 
cause  for  anxiety  during  the  past  year  or 
two.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the 
East  Africa  Company  exeroised  autho- 
rity up  to  Maroh  31st,  a year  ago.  That 
happened  to  be  Good  Friday,  and  on  that 
day  they  departed,  their  officials  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
took  their  place.  But  we  could  not  obtain 
from  the  Government  any  assurance 
greater  than  this,  that  their  officials  were 
sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry. 
And  from  that  time  to  this  that  state  of 
things  has  continued.  That  state  of 
uncertainty  was  full  of  the  possibilities 
of  mischief  and  disorder.  Well,  now, 
within  the  last  few  days  we  have  acknow- 
ledged with  great  thankfulness  that  the 
conclusion,  which  also  was  logically 
inevitable,  has  been  the  conclusion 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  they  have  stated  their  inten- 
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tion  of  continuing  British  protection  in 
Uganda.  We  have  yet  to  know  what 
form  that  proteotion  will  take.  We  have 
yet  to  know  what  means  of  authority  the 
Government  will  keep  in  the  country. 
There  is  a great  deal  we  have  yet  to 
know.  Bat  the  mere  fact  of  the  state- 
ment that  they  will  continue  in  the 
country,  will  be,  I venture  to  believe, 
one  of  the  most  quieting  influences  which 
in  one  way  could  be  exercised  in  the 
country.  Well,  but  there  is  this  to 
remember,  that  wherever  companies  and 
Governments  come  and  go,  or  whatever 
happens  to  them,  we  all  recognise  that 
it  is  a duty  resting  upon  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  that  those  who  suc- 
ceeded Hannington  and  who  are  working 


with  Bishop  Tacker,  and  who  have  had 
much  reason  for  encouragement,  deserve 
the  utmost  support  that  we  can  give  to 
them  in  their  arduous  work.  There  has 
been  much  to  encourage.  There  is  every 
reason  to  feel  that  the  duty  is  perfectly 
clear  before  the  Church  and  before  our 
Society  that  the  work  which  has  been 
begun  and  so  prospered  by  our  God  from 
Above  must  be  continued  without  any 
question  of  flinching  or  of  drawing  from 
it.  I am  sure  we  shall  not  fail,  but  con- 
tinue to  feel  for  both  missionaries  and 
officials  in  those  distant  parts  the  utmost 
anxiety  that  they  may  have  the  protect- 
ing  hand  of  God  over  them,  and  that 
their  great  work  may  be  abundantly 
blessed  from  Above. 


Speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Lahore . 


I am  here  this  morning  as  Bishop  of  a 
diocese  which  owes  all  but  half  its  clergy 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Of  the  exactly  one  hundred  ordained  men 
in  the  Diocese  of  Lahore,  forty-six,  who 
include  seventeen  Native  clergy,  are 
agents  of  this  Society.  We  have  also 
lay  missionaries  of  first-rate  value,  and 
devoted  medical  men.  Amongst  the 
agents  of  this  Society  there  are  admirable 
women,  who  are  doing  efficient  work  in 
the  Punjab.  Well,  believe  me,  it  seems 
to  me  a very  serious  responsibility  when 
any  one  stands  up  before  a meeting  like 
this  and  has  entrusted  to  him  what  may  be 
called  the  presentation  of  tho  case  con- 
cerning India.  I do  not  forget  that  I am 
not  this  morning  Bpeaking  to  an  unbe- 
lieving world,  but  to  those  whose  hearts 
are  warmly  attached  to,  and  who  are 
deeply  interested  in,  the  great  missionary 
cause.  Is  there  not  a constant  need 
that  we  English  Churchmen  and  English 
Churchwomen  should  be  reminded  of  the 
special  bond  which  binds  ns  to  India,  of 
the  special  call  which  has  brought  us 
there,  of  the  important  fields,  of  the  un- 
paralleled need,  and  of  the  opportunities 
that  God  there  present?  to  us  ? Let  me 
just  remind  you  of  some  of  the  things, 
for  the  mention  of  which  I must  ask  your 
forgiveness  if  they  are  already  familiar 
to  yon. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task.  The  last  census  shows  that  the 
population  of  India  must  now  be  ap- 
proaching very  near  to  300  millions — 
that  is  to  say,  the  population  of  India  is 
more  than  one-sixth — nearly  one-fifth — of 
the  estimated  population  of  the  world. 
In  other  words,  it  has,  numerically,  more 
than  twioe  the  population  living  on  the 
whole  Continent  of  Africa.  And  then, 
consider  this  side  by  Bide  with  the  accessi- 
bility of  this  missionary  enterprise.  Bail- 
ways  form  a regular  network  over  the 
country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 


Then  consider  the  accessibility  from 
another  point  of  view,  namely,  the  spread 
of  knowledge  and  English  education.  Any 
one  who  feels  he  has  a message  to  deliver 
to  India  may  count  upon  having  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  people  for  his  audience 
as  he  passes  from  city  to  city.  Such  op- 
portunities are  not  only  utilised  by 
Christian  men,  but  by  those  who  go  there 
with  a very  different  story.  Beoently, 
for  instanoe,  Mrs.  Besant  has  delivered  her 
anti-Christian  message  in  all  the  chief 
cities  of  India. 

But  there  is  also  the  great  importance 
of  the  issue.  Who  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  effect  of  the  conquest  of 
India  by  the  Gospel  on  the  whole 
of  the  East?  If  India  were  to  be- 
come Christian  tho  effeot  upon  Persia 
and  Arabia  would  be  immense ; the  effect 
upon  the  Mohammedans  of  Central  Asia, 
which  now  remains  closed  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  great  part, 
'would  also  be  enormous.  The  conflict 
with  Mohammedanism  is  nowhere  carried 
on  with  such  fair  prospects  of  Buocess  as 
in  our  Indian  Empire.  You  have  heard 
of  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans  during 
the  past  year.  Nearly  half  the  Native 
clergy  in  my  diooeBe  are  converts  from 
Mohammedanism.  Some  one  has  said  that 
it  is  in  the  eleotric  religious  atmosphere  of 
India  that  those  two  faiths,  each  of  which 
claims  for  itself  a divine  heritage  in 
mankind,  are  confronted  face  to  face,  as 
they  have  never  been  anywhere  else  on 
neutral  ground,  so  to  speak. 

And,  besides  all  these  considerations, 
there  comes  the  specially  binding  obliga- 
tion of  our  hold  upon  that  great  depen- 
dency. What,  I ask,  can  justify  a Chris- 
tian nation,  occupying  the  position 
that  we  hold  there,  in  standing  neutral 
amidst  all  faiths?  Nothing;  unless  the 
people  of  that  nation  go  forth  as  a 
Church  to  press  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  India  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to 
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convince  them  that  Englishmen  have 
a religion. 

Now,  my  friends,  oar  work  is  work  to 
which  God  is  calling  as  by  strong  con- 
straint, and  a work  which,  as  yon  may 
have  gathered  from  the  Beport,  He  is  still 
blessing.  I most  speak  of  what  belongs 
to  my  own  diocese.  As  some  of  yon 
know,  for  some  years  past  we  have  been 
labouring  amongst  the  people  who  occupy 
the  Central  Panjab.  They  are  poor,  de- 
graded people,  and  snoh  as  have  in  times 
past  indulged  in  habits  of  life  that  are  evil 
and  offensive  to  us.  Bat  many  of  those 
people  have  been  moving  towards  Chris- 
tianity. I wish  that  those  whom  I see 
before  me  had  had  the  opportunity  that 
I have  enjoyed  of  entering  their  little 
prayer-houses,  erected  in  different  vil- 
lages, with  their  four  walls  and  without 
f arniture,  save  that  a bedstead  does  duty 
for  a chair  when  the  Bishop  is  there.  In 
these  prayer-houses  the  people  gather, 
with  ladies  from  England  sitting  on  the 
floor  and  looking  over  the  hymn-book 
with  them,  and  the  sight  has  touched  my 
heart  sometimes  more  than  that  of  the 
worshippers  in  far  grander  edifices. 
As  I have  heard  these  people  in  their 
Native  tongue,  with  their  heads  bowed 
down  until  they  touched  the  ground,  re- 
peat our  Confession,  and  then  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  as  they  raised  their 
heads,  ejaculating,**  Victory,  Lord  Jesus ! ** 
my  heart  has  indeed  been  touched,  and  I 
am  sure  yours  would  have  been,  too,  had 
you  been  there.  Again,  last  year  I 
had  the  privilege  of  dedicating  a church 
which  Mr.  Rowland  Bateman  had  been 
enabled  to  build.  It  was  very  striking 
in  the  service  held  in  the  outer  court, 
when  proclamation  was  made,  **  Let  the 
Christians  6tand  to  reoite  their  Creed ; 
non-Christiana  remaining  seated  ** — to 
Bee  the  Christians  rise  up  in  soores  or 
hundreds  from  beside  their  Heathen 
neighbours  and  repeat  their  belief  in  the 
Father  and  Saviour  and  Sanctifier. 

These  are  signs  that  God  is  blessing 
the  work.  It  is  work  carried  on  amongst 
the  very  poorest.  No  doubt  our  mission- 
aries from  time  to  time  have  felt  an 
anxiety  lest  the  admission  of  these  very 
simple  and  despised  people  into  the 
Church  might  result  in  repelling  others 
of  higher  education.  But,  so  far,  God 
has  so  blessed  us  that  we  have  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
such  result.  I was  at  a place  for  a Con- 
firmation, and  it  had  been  my  plan  to 
leave  that  place  very  early  the  following 


morning.  Mr.  Bateman  asked  me  to 
stay  to  the  Communion  which  was  then 
to  take  place.  I pointed  out  the  difficul- 
ties as  I had  other  engagements,  but  he 
said,  '*  The  fact  is  just  this  : there  iB  a 
Brahmin  convert  here,  and  we  have 
doubts  whether  ho  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  kneel  at  the  same  rail  with  those  whom 
you  have  confirmed.**  There  was  only 
one  answer,  of  course,  and  next  morning 
that  Brahmin  was  found  kneeling  at 
the  Communion-rail,  where  he  received 
the  pledges  of  Christ’s  love  by  the  side  of 
the  others. 

I have  spoken  of  God’s  blessing.  But 
do  not  imagine  that  I am  not  deeply 
alive  to  what  has  been  called  in  the  Re- 
port the  inadequacy  of  our  present  efforts. 
I have  spoken  of  the  ingathering  of  those 
poor  people ; we  are  already  embarrassed 
by  it.  But  we  could  get  on  much  faster 
if  we  only  had  more  missionaries.  The 
Central  Punjab  is  much  blessed,  but  look 
out  to  the  frontier  and  see  the  state  of  our 
Missions  there.  We  have  indeed  need  to 
call,  *c  Come  over  and  help  us.**  We  want 
ordained  men.  That  is  where  we  are  fall- 
ing short  just  now.  We  want  educational 
missionaries.  We  want  to  have  our 
Christina  schools  made  really  efficient, 
and  dominated  by  Christian  teachers 
of  the  right  sort.  And  then  we  want 
literary  and  translating  missionaries. 
There  is  an  immense  work  for  Christ,  in 
the  way  of  Christian  literature,  to  be 
done.  And  though  we  have  lost  the  ser- 
vices of  our  friend  Mr.  Shirreff  from  the 
Divinity  School  at  Lahore,  I still  think 
he  may  be  not  beyond  rendering  help  at 
home  in  this  direction.  Such  then  is  the 
call  which  India  makes  on  us.  There  are 
those  who  will  oome  back  from  India, 
and  though  God  is  clearly  working,  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  see  it  not  and  do 
not  believe  in  it.  But  Bishop  French 
called  his  cathedral  church  “ The  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,**  and  when  he 
designed  the  armorial  bearings  for  his 
own  diocese  he  represented  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  with  the  Bun  rising 
above  the  Himalayas,  to  shine  over  its 
plains,  thus  expressing  his  own  confident 
belief  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
wouldarise  with  healing  in  His  wings  over 
that  province  which  he  loved  so  much. 
This  work  for  whioh  we  are  calling  men 
to  India,  and  which  we  trust  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  increasingly  bless,  is  the  work 
about  which  I have  been  compelled  so 
very  briefly  to  speak  to  you  to-day. 


Speech  of  Archdeacon  Howell . 


We  have  jast  had  a supplemental 
chapter  to  the  Aots  of  the  Apostles — 
that  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  havo 
had  the  same  blessed  tidings  of  miracles 


of  grace,  and  of  lives  laid  down  in  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  that  God  is,  that 
Christ  reigns,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  ia 
still  working  in  and  through  the  Word. 
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We  have  not,  indeed,  heard  of  a day  of 
Pentecost,  with  three  thousand  souls 
born  again  in  one  day,  but  that  will 
oome.  I hare  not  a doubt  about  it. 
“ Shall  a nation  be  born  at  onoe  ? ” Tes, 
most  certainly,  as  soon  as  Zion  travails. 
I have  no  deeper  conviction  than  that 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  intended  to  be 
an  object-lesson  to  the  Church  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  I believe  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  example  of  what  spiritual 
force  is  capable  of  producing,  and  will 
produce,  wherever  similar  conditions  ob- 
tain, that  is  to  say,  wherever  there  is  the 
same  faith,  brotherhood,  expectancy,  and 
> patient  waiting  upon  God.  Good  people 
sometimes  speak  of  the  day  of  Pentecost 
as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  could  ever  take 
place  again.  But  surely  God's  promises 
were  meant  to  be  fulfilled.  The  oheques 
are  duly  filled  and  signed,  and  only 
wait  to  be  presented ; and  if  our 
work  for  God  does  not  prosper  as  it 
should,  it  is  bocansewe  are  straitened  in 
ourselves,  and  not  in  God.  It  were 
atheism  to  doubt  that  true  prayer  is  as 
prevailing  a power  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  to-day  as  in  any  ago  of  the 
world. 

Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  work  of  Mis- 
sions, whioh  has  brought  us  here  to-day, 
is  not  making  far  greater  progress  than 
it  is  ? For  one  thing,  it  is  because  we 
are  satisfied  with  so  little.  If  we  just 
exceed  last  year's  income,  we  are  jubilant. 
If  we  fail,  it  is  because  we  have  not  got 
our  handB  as  deeply  as  usual  into  the 
pockets  of  dead  men.  We  think  a great 
deal  of  an  income  of  256,0001.  But  this 
is  less  than  the  income  of  not  a few  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  just  one-fourth  of  what  was 
spent  on  the  game  of  football  in  this 
Christian  England  of  ours  in  1892,  and 
only  about  one-sixtieth  what  wo  spend 
in  tobacco.  We  spend  an  average  of 
three  guineas  a head  on  drink,  and  only 
ninepence  a head  on  Missions.  256,0001. 
is  the  income  of  the  leading  Missionary 
Society  of  the  wealthiest  nation  in  Europe, 
whose  savings  amount  to  more  than 
150,000,0001.  a year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  the  world  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  Heathen  than  Christian ; and 
that  even  this  Britain  of  ours  may  some 
day  have  to  be  re-Christianised.  Think 
of  a Church  Missionary  Society,  not  for 
Africa  and  the  East,  but  for  Britain  and 
the  West ! Think  of  a great  Anniversary 
Meeting  held  in  Uganda,  with  returned 
missionaries  from  England,  giving  an 
aooount  of  their  labours  in  Liverpool  and 
London ! Let  me  remind  you  that  at 
this  very  time  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a day — a thousand  additional 


souls  every  twenty-four  hours ; and  will 
any  one  tell  me  that  there  is  any  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  means  of  grace  ? 
We  are  told  that  in  about  one-fourth  of 
the  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  no 
collection  is  made  for  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Church.  Is  a more  appalling 
fact  well  conceivable  ? But  what  shall 
we  say  of  Heathen  lands  P There  the 
increase  of  population  is  far  outstripping 
all  our  missionary  efforts.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  population  of  India 
has  increased  by  29,000,000 ; whereas  all 
the  Christians  in  India  number  only 
2,500,000.  The  population  of  China  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half 
millions  a year,  and  thus  there  are  more 
than  three  times  as  many  children  born 
of  Heathen  parents  in  China  every  year, 
as  there  are  Christians  in  the  whole 
of  that  land.  It  is  reckoned  that  there 
are  800  millions  of  human  beings  on  the 
surface  of  this  globe  who  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  there  are  over  ten  millions  of 
square  miles  in  Heathen  lands,  on  which 
the  foot  ofc  a Christian  missionary  has 
never  trod.  And  such  facts  as  these  might 
be  largely  multiplied. 

. Well,  then,  and  is  the  work  of  evange- 
lizing the  world  a hopeless  work  P On 
the  contrary,  it  is  most  hopeful,  and 
never  so  hopeful,  but  not  as  we  are  going 
on  now.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  P 
For  one  thing,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  tra- 
ditional guinea.  Expelled  from  the  world, 
it  has  found  refuge  in  the  Church,  and  we 
must  disestablish  it — I mean  the  guinea, 
not  the  Church.  In  other  words,  there 
must  be  a revolution  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  giving,  both  as  to  its  motive  and 
as  to  its  measure.  There  must  also  be  a 
far  greater  use  made  of  the  Press.  The 
conductors  of  the  secular  Press  will  be 
found  far  readier  to  circulate  missionary 
news  than  is  generally  supposed  ; and  for 
one  reader  of  purely  missionary  publica- 
tions, tens  of  thousands  will  be  reaohed 
through  the  secular  Press.  Then,  again, 
there  must  be  a persistent  exposure  of 
the  fallacy  that  missionary  work  is  a 
pious  fad  of  certain  sections  of  the  Church, 
and  not  the  first,  the  foremoBt,  and  the 
most  imperative  duty,  mission,  and  voca- 
tion of  the  Church  herself — that,  in  fact, 
for  whioh  the  Church  exists.  Moreover, 
Christian  women  must  be  increasingly 
employed.  As  Christianity  has  done 
most  for  woman,  so  women  should  do 
most  for  Christ,  and  I believe  they 
do.  It  was  the  quaint  saying  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  that  wherever  there  is  any 
work  of  special  difficulty  “ women  are  the 
men  to  do  it." 

And  there  must  also  be,  not  only  in  the 
outside  world,  but  in  the  Christian  world 
as  well,  a very  different  estimate  of  the 
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dignity  of  the  missionary  vocation.  At 
present  it  is  men  of  war,  not  men  of  peace, 
who  are  the  idols  of  the  so-oaUed  Chris- 
tian world.  It  is  the  soldier,  not  the 
missionary,  who  still  receives  the  highest 
honours  of  so-oalled  Christian  countries. 
For  instance,  a general  leaves  his  home 
for  a foreign  campaign,  and  returns, 
perhaps  in  a few  months,  with  the  lanrels 
of  viotory.  Millions  of  hnman  voices 
ring  his  praises.  His  name  is  enrolled 
among  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  empire  receives  him  in 
her  royal  home,  and  loads  him  with 
honours. ' Be  it  so.  Bat  a missionary 
returns,  after  spending  a lifetime  among 
Heathen  savages.  He  has  been  the 
pioneer  of  civilisation  among  some  of  the 
most  degraded  tribes  of  mankind.  He 
has  reduced  their  language  to  grammar, 
and  has  taught  them  the  arts  of  oivilised 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  souls  bronght  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  newness  of 
life.  At  last  that  missionary  returns 
home,  a worn  ont,  shrivelled,  decrepit  old 
man,  a kind  of  living  mummy,  tottering 
to  his  grave.  How  will  he  be  received  ? 
Will  the  great  ones  of  the  land  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  who  Bhall  offer  him  the 
warmest  welcome  ? Will  his  advent  to 
the  land  of  his  birth  be  heralded  by  ten 
thousand  tongues  and  pens?  To  put 
these  questions  is  to  answer  them.  My 
brethren,  the  time  has  yet  to  come  when 
even  the  Christian  world  will  be  the  first 
to  welcome,  as  they  deserve,  “ the  bap- 
tized for  the  dead.” 

Once  more,  there  mast  be  a far  different 
wrestling  with  God,  if  this  missionary 
oanse  is  ever  to  become  an  irresistible 
power  in  the  world.  Why  don’t  we  plead 
for  the  impossible — the  impossible  with 
man,  but  the  possible  with  God  ? We 
talk  of  onr  “ ventures  of  faith,”  but  where 
are  they  ? My  dear  brethren,  onr  timid 
and  tepid  requests  are  a disgrace  to  us. 
1 am  half  tempted  to  say,  that  it  is 
beneath  the  Majesty  of  God  to  give  ns 
crumbs,  when  He  is  urging  the  bounties 
of  His  infinite  benevolence  upon  us. 
Fancy  a King’s  son  going  to  his  Father 
for  a penny  ! But  is  not  this  a picture  of 
our  dealings  with  God  ? Most  of  onr 
failures  oome  from  onr  misconceptions  of 
God.  Forgive  my  saying  it,  but  the 
thought  has  sometimes  occnrred  to  me, 
that  some  very  imperfect  versions  of  the 
Bible  must  have  got  into  circulation  of 
late  years,  versions  from  which  bo  me  of 
the  most  assuring  words  of  our  blessed 
Lord  have  been  left  out.  For  instance,  I 
don’t  see  how  it  is  possible  that  such 
words  as  these  should  be  found  in  modern 
Bibles — “ If  ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My 
words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye 
will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  yon.” 
“ Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  he  that 


believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I do  shall 
he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,  because  I go  unto  My 
Father.”  Mark  the  words,  “ Greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do.”  My  dear 
brethren,  do  see  to  it  when  you  go  home, 
whether  these  words  are  in  your  Bibles, 
for  He  who  spake  them  meant  them. 

My  contention  is  this,  that  in  these 
words,  and  in  the  report  given  us  this 
morning,  God  is  challenging  ns  to  “ ven- 
tures of  faith  ” in  this  blessed  cause. 
Even  now  the  snocess  attending  mission- 
ary work  abroad  is  far  greater  than  that 
attending  our  parochial  work  at  home.  I 
have  seen  it  stated,  that  for  every  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
there  is  an  average  of  500  Native  adhe- 
rents on  the  registers,  and  an  average  of 
100  communicants,  Now  could  this,  or 
anything  like  this,  be  said  of  the  parishes 
of  England  and  Wales  ? It  seems  to  me 
that  God  is  honouring  our  Mother  Church 
in  the  Mission-field  in  a far  greater  de- 
gree than  He  is  honouring  her  at  home. 
Long  has  He  made  her  the  mother  of 
saints,  but  He  is  now  orowning  her  more 
than  ever  with  the  still  higher  honour  of 
making  her  the  mother  pf  martyrs.  We 
have,  indeed,  our  martyrs  at  home ; but  I 
think  Africa  is  more  honoured  than  Eng- 
land. Said  the  devoted  Bishop  Steere,  who 
sealed  np  the  translation  of  the  last 
chapter  of  Isaiah  ready  for  the  printer, 
and  then  fell  asleep  at  Zanzibar,  “ Eng- 
land may  be  the  easiest  place  to  live  in, 
bat  Africa  is  quite  as  good  a place  to  die 
in ; and  the  death  of  a Missionary  Bishop 
at  his  post  may  do  more  than  his  life.” 
True,  most  blessedly  true.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, would  exchange  nine-tenths  of 
the  epitaphs  at  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  rude  lettering  over  the 
resting-places  of  such  men  as  Hanning- 
ton,  and  Parker,  and  Mackenzie,  and 
Patteson,  and  Hill,  and  others  of  the  hea- 
venly hierarchy  ? My  brethren,  the 
missionary  has  well  been  called  the  most 
glorious  outcome  of  the  19th  century ; 
and  I am  bold  to  say,  that  when  the 
“ Boll-call  ” of  the  truest  benefactors  of 
the  human  race  in  this  century  is  called 
over,  among  the  very  foremost,  yea,  the 
foremost,  to  be  called  out  of  the  ranks  to 
receive  the  crown  of  righteousness,  in  the 
presence  of  an  assembled  universe,  will 
be  many  a missionary,  and  many  a mis- 
sionary’s wife,  and  many  a daughter  of 
England,  now  lying  in  graves  unknown 
to  man,  but  carefully  guarded  by  the 
angels  of  God.  Afrioa  will  be  found  as 
near  the  throne  as  England,  and  the 
King’s  voice  will  sound  as  sweetly  there 
as  here,  as  He  will  say  to  His  risen  saints  : 
“ Come,  ye  blesBed  of  My  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.”  My  brethren, 
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to  us  at  home  as  well  as  to  those  abroad, 
the  mot  ire -principle  of  life  may  well  be 
that  of  one  of  old,  who  said,  “Let  ns  lire 
as  though  our  Lord  had  died  yesterday, 

Speech  of 

I hare  been  asked  to  speak  on  “ The 
magnitude  of  the  need  of  medical  mis- 
sionary work  as  a direct  moral  agency,” 
taking  the  special  condition  of  China  as 
an  illustration.  The  magnitude  of  that 
need  is  more  than  we  can  express  in  words 
so  as  to  get  any  idea  of  it.  The  Bishop 
of  Lahore  has  already  told  you  what  is 
the  number  of  the  people  of  India.  But 
in  China  we  approach  to  a continent,  a 
new  world,  of  which  as  missionaries  we 
are  only  just  touching  the  fringe.  In  re- 
gard to  that  country  of  China,  which  is 
larger  than  all  Europe,  if  the  people  it 
contains  were  distributed  all  over  the 
world,  over  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Europe, 
and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  then  every  third 
man  yon  came  to,  every  third  house  you 
came  to,  would  be  Chinese.  These  people, 
for  four  thousand  years,  have  been  shut 
up  to  themselves,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  the 
country  has  been  thoroughly  opened  to 
us  beyond  a limited  number  of  small 
places  on  the  coast.  And  then,  when  one 
oomes  to  think  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
need,  how  can  I convey  that  to  you  ? 
These  people  in  every  distriot,  in  every 
county  as  we  would  say,  are  increasing 
very  rapidly,  and  they  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  earning  for  themselves  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  them  are  what  we  should  call  peasants, 
living  on  a wage  of  three,  or  four,  or  five 
shillings  a month,  so  that,  as  you  may 
imagine,  they  are  existing  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  their  own  produce,  and  a 
slight  disturbance  either  in  the  weather 
or  at  the  seaports  brings  about  famine. 
It  is  just  three  years  ago  that  such  a case 
oocurred  in  the  north,  when  several 
millions  of  people  died  from  starvation  at 
one  sweep.  That  occurs  frequently  in 
China.  It  is  only  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  that  a revolution  swept  away  twenty 
millions  of  people  who  were  slaughtered 
and  starved.  These  people  are  kept  at 
work  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  till 
after  dark,  working  every  one  of  them, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  down,  one  might 
almost  say,  to  the  youngest,  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life.  You  never  see  any  one 
idle  there.  They  are  always  at  work,  Sun- 
day and  week-day,  excepting  two  or  three 
days  in  the  New  Year.  That  is  a hard 
life.  It  would  be  a hard  life  for  Chris- 
tians, but  these  people  are  Heathen. 

Have  you  any  idea  of  what  life  in  a 
Heathen  country  means  ? Suppose  you 
were  living  in  an  England  where  Chris- 
tianity had  never  been  preached,  in  an 


risen  to-day,  and  were  coming  again  to- 
morrow.” u Even  so,  oome  quickly,  Lord 
Jesus ! ” 

Dr.  Meats. 

England  which  was  Agnostio,  where 
every  man  was  wholly  taken  up  with  his 
own  success  in  life,  in  which  no  man  be- 
lieved in  any  good  god  or  in  a future 
state;  suppose  you  were  living  in  a 
place  where  the  Gospel  had  never  been 
preached,  where  no  social  blessings  had 
come  through  the  Gospel,  nor  any  medi- 
cal and  healing  art  whatever.  Praotically, 
the  Chinese,  if  they  fall  sick,  have  no 
help  ; they  have  simply  to  die.  Their 
only  help  is  in  certain  magical  powers, 
the  driving  out  of  demons,  the  adminis- 
tration of  remedies,  so-called,  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  including  scorpions,  deer 
horns,  tigers’  claws,  and  so  on.  They 
are  left  hopeless  for  this  life  and  a future 
life.  But  these  Chinese  people  have  a 
positive  side  to  their  condition.  They  are 
haunted  the  whole  of  their  time,  almost 
from  the  time  they  are  born  to  the  time 
they  die,  by  a vague  fear  of  evil  spirits 
and  influences  which  they  believe  to  be 
constantly  round  them,  and  striving  to 
harm  them.  Everything  they  do  is 
governed  by  this  fear.  In  every  house 
you  will  see  images  of  devils,  and  also  in 
their  ships  and  public  buildings.  More 
than  that,  they  have  substituted  expedi- 
ency for  duty,  so  that  if  a man  is  honest 
it  is  because  it  is  simply  expedient  that 
he  should  be  so.  The  things  of  life  whioh 
bring  us  so  much  joy  they  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose  refuse,  because  they 
feel  that  if  they  gave  way  to  them  the 
giving  way  would  increase  the  pain  of 
life. 

There  is  no  joy  in  anything  to  them. 
Of  all  these  hundreds  and  millions  of 
people,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
thousands  of  Christians,  every  man  lives 
by  himself  and  dies  by  himself,  praotically 
without  a friend  to  give  a helping  hand. 
Do  you  think  I am  exaggerating  ? I was 
coming  home  from  my  house  in  China  one 
day  when  I saw  a crowd  just  out  Bide. 
There  was  a great  tree  in  the  street.  A 
man  had  fallen  from  that  tree  and  was 
lying  on  tho  roadway  very  muoh  injnred. 
Were  these  people  helping  him  ? They 
were  simply  laughing  at  the  injured  man. 
It  was  to  them  a pleasant  interlude. 
They  would  let  that  man  lie  there  for  a 
week,  and  not  one  of  them  help  him. 
They  say,  “ We  have  enough  troubles  of 
our  own,  and  we  eannot  afford  to  be 
troubled  by  any  one  else.”  They  have 
substituted  for  love  a sickly  pessimism, 
whioh  laughs  at  the  troubles  of  others 
and  mocks  at  their  fears.  You  almost 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
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Devil  himself  when  amongst  these  people. 
They  are  jnst  like  a great  merciless 
machine,  and  if  they  should  ever  break 
out  from  a compaot  nation  and  go  to  live 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  for  in- 
stance as  Australia  and  India,  there  will 
be  a great  account  to  settle  in  the  world. 

Now,  what  do  they  want  ? They  want 
a full  Gospel  for  the  soul  and  for  the  body. 
Who  will  give  them  help  and  hope  and 
relieve  them  from  this  fear  of  devilry  in 
which  they  live  and  die  ? As  we  go  along 
their  narrow  streets,  what  is  their  one 
request  ? They  beg  of  us  medical  help. 
When  we  reach  a station  or  a village,  we 
have  around  us  at  once  a great  crowd  of 
people  who  show  us  their  injuries,  ulcers, 
and  other  troubles,  and  they  implore  us 
to  give  them  help.  When  it  is  known 
that  we  are  coming  to  any  station,  Biok 
people  have  themselves  carried  in  from 
miles  round,  and  they  are  carelessly 
thrown  down  in  front  of  ns  just  liko  a 
sack  of  coals.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  if 
we  tell  them  that,  for  financial  or  other 
reasons,  we  cannot  give  them  help,  they 
say  it  is  not  because  we  cannot,  but  be- 
cause we  will  not,  because  we  cannot  get 
any  advantage  out  of  them.  But  when 
we  are  in  a position  to  heal  them  of  those 
troubles,  they  recognise  that  that  is 
something  new  in  their  experience,  and 
that  we  are  exercising  love  towards  them, 
a thing  whioh  they  have  only  tried  to 
suppress.  They  ask  us,  “ Why  do  you 
give  us  this  help  ? " and  then  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  telling  them  why. 
The  Chinese  are  sunk  in  an  abyss  of 
indifference  to  religion;  they  care  no- 
thing for  their  idols  as  idols.  But  when 
they  come  to  realise  that  we  come  to  them 
in  love  to  help  them,  they  say  at  once, 
“ These  foreigners  are  not  devilB ; they 
are  real  men,  who  are  giving  us  just  the 
help  we  need.”  When  I have  been  going 
through  that  country  I have  seen  the 
people,  for  a distance  of  a quarter  or  half 
a mile  distant,  running  away  like  rabbits, 
as  they  thought  I was  an  evil  spirit. 
But  as  soon  as  they  recognise  that  we 
have  come  to  help  them  they  crowd  about 
us  and  put  themselves  into  our  hands. 
And  they  go  back  to  their  villages  and 
tell  their  friends  that  we  are  not  such 
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bad  people  as  they  had  supposed.  Their 
friends  then  come  to  see  us,  and  we  are 
able  to  tell  them  that  we  are  there  to  give 
them  help,  because  we  are  servants  of 
God  and  not  of  the  Devil,  and  that  God 
has  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  give 
His  life  for  them  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  fear  of  death  in  whioh  they  live. 
The  work  in  China  is  very  largely  spread 
by  those  means. 

In  the  year  1876  two  Native  catechists 
went  up  to  the  north-west  of  our  district, 
and  they  had  been  there  only  a few  days 
when  a violent  assault  was  made  upon 
them,  and  one  of  them  was  practically 
murdered.  That  place  remained  closed 
for  some  years  after.  Six  years  ago, 
however,  two  medical  students  went  up 
there  and  opened  an  opium-refuge,  and 
now  we  have  a flourishing  hospital,  three 
European  families,  and  a number  of  ladies 
living  in  security  in  that  place.  That  is 
the  result  of  those  two  men's  work.  One 
of  these  two  men  I know  very  well,  and 
he  has  just  lost  his  mother.  As  a mis- 
sionary servant  he  receives  an  income  of 
only  twelve  shillings  a month.  The  man, 
in  order  to  pay  off  family  debts,  after  his 
mother's  death,  went  into  private  work, 
and  in  one  week  he  waB  making  something 
like  eight  times  as  much  as  he  had  before 
received  in  a month  from  the  Mission. 
But  now,  I hear  in  a letter  just  received, 
that  after  having  paid  off  these  debts  that 
man  has  come  back  to  the  Mission  at  his 
former  rate  of  salary  and  is  going  up  to 
another  station,  where  it  is  death  for  any 
European  to  show  himself,  in  order  to 
preach  the  Gospel  there. 

Then  there  is  one  other  branch  of  the 
work  that  I should  like  to  speak  about. 
There  are  lepers  who  abound  on  all  sides, 
and  I have  never  in  any  place— and  I 
have  worked  in  East  London  amongst  the 
Christians  there — seen  such  a hearty, 
holy  joy  as  in  that  leper  hospital  amongst 
the  forty  lepers,  many  of  whose  faces  are 
dropping  to  pieceB.  This,  then,  is  the 
work  that  we  as  medical  missionaries  are 
trying  to  do.  We  are  trying  to  reach  the 
people  through  the  one  soft  spot  which 
they  seem  to  have.  [Dr.  Hears  closed 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  help.] 

ev . Dr . Bruce . 


My  special  subject  is  missionary  work  in 
Bible  lands.  Now  first,  just  one  word  or 
two  about  what  these  lands  are.  I am 
sure  they  are  lands  in  which  every 
Christian  ought  to  be,  if  not  more  in- 
terested, certainly  as  much  interested  as 
in  any  other  landB.  We  should  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  been  the 
very  first  lands  to  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  would  have  sent  the  light  of  the 
Gospel.  They  are  lands  whioh  have 


been  hallowed  by  the  names  of  all 
the  prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles,  and 
evangelists,  and  above  all  by  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God  Himself.  They  have 
been  sanctified  also  in  these  later  days 
by  names  that  we  ail  love  and  honour — 
Henry  Martyn,  Valpy  French,  and  one 
not  so  well  known,  but  whom  I honour 
juBt  as  much  as  the  others,  namely, 
Florence  Valpy,  and  many  more.  Bible 
lands  are,  moreover,  the  birthplace  of  the 
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two  great  religions,  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism.  And  we  find  in  those 
lands  peoples  that  I think  we  onght  to 
feel  an  especial  interest  in.  We  find 
nearly  ten  million  members  of  various 
Oriental  Churches.  We  find  Christians 
scattered  everywhere  in  them.  Again, 
we  find  in  them  the  two  great  branches 
of  Abraham's  seed,  a people  in  whom 
Christians  ought  to  feel  a very  warm 
interest  We  also  find  the  Arabs  in  those 
Bible  lands,  and  I think  we  ought  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs 
are  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  and  I 
believe  God  has  a blessing  for  them  atao. 
And  yet,  Arabia  is  the  only  land — I may 
add  Persia — to  which  no  Christian  Church 
or  Sooiety  has  ever  taken  the  initiative 
in  the  British  Isles  of  sending  a Mission. 
These  lands  are  also  very  interesting 
from  one  fact,  a very  melancholy  fact, 
and  one  which,  when  compared  with  all 
other  missionary  fields  in  the  world, 
is  unique.  In  Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beloocbistan, 
there  iB  not  a single  Mission  aB  yet  in 
which  as  many  as  five  or  ten  converts 
from  Mohammedanism  have  been  won 
for  Christianity.  And  yet  I believe  the 
door  is  opening  in  them  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  The  religion  which  the 
peoples  of  those  lands  profess  is,  as  you 
know,  Mohammedanism.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  one  heathen  system  which  can 
be  said  to  be  the  Goliath  of  the  non- 
ChriBtian  systems ; which,  in  its  own 
home,  in  Bible  lands,  seems  to  defy  the 
armies  of  the  living  God. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  question, 
Why  does  missionary  work  seem  to  make 
so  little  progress  in  Bible  lands  P I 
suppose  that  the  first  reason  is  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  system.  Mohammedan- 
ism was  in  the  beginning  spread  by  the 
sword,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  far  as  I can 
see  that  it  will  fall  by  the  sword.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Moham- 
medans just  as  much  aB  to  idolaters — to 
preach  it  for  a witness,  and  if  possible  to 
gather  out  from  among  them  much 
people  for  Christ.  The  intolerance  of 
Mohammedan  law  is  something  very 
terrible.  It  is  a law  of  the  Koran,  that 
if  a Mohammedan  becomes  a Christian 
he  must  be  put  to  death,  and  also  that  if 
any  Christian  attempts  to  convert  a 
Mohammedan  he  is  also  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime.  But  this  second  law  is 
no  longer  acted  upon.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  however,  I have  often  been 
asked  in  my  study  the  painful  question, 
“ I believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
long  to  be  baptized,  and  so  make  publio 
profession  of  Him ; but  on  having 
done  so,  if  I am  not  put  to  death,  I 
certainly  will  be  driven  from  the  land 


and  deprived  of  my  means  of  livelihood. 
What  therefore  shall  I do?”  I have 
often  answered : “ Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  tell  you  to  court  martyrdom,  but 
said,  * When  they  persecute  you  iu  one 
city,  flee  to  another. ' " Then  they  would 
often  tell  me  that  they  had  got  a wife  and1 
children  depending  upon  them.  I have 
been  privileged  to  baptize  some  during 
the  twenty-five  years  that  I have  been  in 
Persia,  and  they  all,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  have  been  obliged  to  flee,  some  to 
BuBsia,  some  to  India,  and  others  to  other 
places.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
we  have  had  the  first  two  martyrs  who 
have  sealed  the  Church  with  their  blood. 
They  were  in  connexion  with  the  work 
of  the  American  Mission.  One  of  them 
was  an  Armenian  Christian  who  did  all 
he  could  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Some, 
what  are  called  “ holy  men  " among  the 
Mohammedans,  fell  upon  him  in  his  own 
house  and  murdered  him,  then  dragged 
his  body  through  the  streets,  tied  it  to* 
the  dead  body  of  a dog,  and  threw  it 
into  a cesspool.  About  the  same  time  a 
Mohammedan  who  became  a Christian 
was  oast  into  a dungeon,  where  he 
lingered  for  several  months,  but  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  end.  He  was 
one  day  preaohing  the  Gospel  to  his 
fellow -prisoners,  and  certain  outlaws  fell* 
upon  .him  and  murdered  him.  They 
asked  him,  u Who  is  true — Mohammed  or 
Jesus  ? and  he  answered,  “ Jesus  is  true, 
though  you  kill  me."  And  they  did  kill 
him. 

In  Persia  there  is  great  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  Our  Mission 
station  is  in  a suburb  of  Ispahan.  It  is 
separated  from  the  oity  by  a river,  and 
formerly  no  Christian  was  ever  allowed 
to  cross  the  river  into  the  Mohammedan 
part  of  the  oity.  As  soon  aB  a Christian 
came  to  the  Mohammedan  quarters  he 
was  always  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  On  a 
wet  day  no  Christian  was  ever  allowed 
to  enter  a Mohammedan  street.  The 
reason  is  that  to  a Mohammedan  a 
Christian  is  a dog.  A dry  Christian  is  a 
dry  dog,  and  a wet  Christian  is  a wet 
dog,  and  they  think  they  are  polluted 
by  a wet  Christian  or,  as  they 
believe,  wet  dog  going  about  the  streets. 
A Christian  merchant  once  called  upon 
me  and  begged  me  to  become  his  tenant 
and  take  possession  of  his  house,  for, 
said  he,  “ My  great-grandmother's 
sister' 8 great-granddaughter  has  become 
a Mohammedan,  and  she  has  taken 
away  my  property."  It  was  a law  there 
for  thirteen  centuries  that  if  any  Chris- 
tian became  a Mohammedan  he  could 
take  away  from  his  relatives  their 
property.  But  I am  thankful  to  Bay 
that  that  law  is  now  entirely  done  away 
with.  We  have  also  greatly  advanced  in 
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the  matter  of  education.  We  have  a 
school  with  400  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
Armenians  have  been  stirred  np  in 
educational  work  to  get  schools  for 
themselves.  God  has  raised  np  from 
amongst  them  some  of  the  most  devoted 
men  and  women  that  I have  ever  seen  in 
any  country. 

[Dr.  Brace  then  briefly  narrated  the 
oft-told  tale  of  the  foundation  of  the 
C.M.S.  Persia  Mission.] 

I am  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness  at 
the  way  in  which  God's  work  is  progress- 
ing. I thank  God  that  sinners  are  being 
gathered  in.  The  very  opposition  raised 
against  the  work  there  has  been  over- 
ruled for  good  by  God,  and  the  doors 
are  opening  on  all  hands.  A noble  work 
is  being  done  in  those  lands  by  Christian 
women  to  uplift  degraded  Mohammedan 
women.  I do  not  know  any  woman  who 


has  done  nobler  work  in  that  direotion 
than  Miss  Bird  in  Ispahan.  I often  won- 
dered how  the  doctors  ever  passed  her, 
for  she  is  physically  one  of  the  weakest 
of  her  sex,  but  spiritually  she  is  stronger 
than  one  hundred  men.  I thank  God  that 
He  has  in  such  a marvellous  way  blessed 
her  work. 

In  regard  to  those  dark  prophecies 
which  we  have  heard  as  to  our  relap- 
sing into  heathenism  and  having  mis- 
sionaries from  Uganda  over  here,  I 
think  the  Lord  Jesus  will  oome  first. 
The  Lord  never  told  us  that  we  should 
Christianise  and  civilise  all  lands,  but 
that  we  should  be  a witness  unto  all 
nations.  And  the  time  is  drawing  noar 
when  Jesus  shall  come  and  take  the 
Heathen  for  His  inheritance  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His 
possession. 


Speech  of  the  Rev . E.  A.  Stuart. 


What  is  to  bo  our  closing  message  to- 
day ? I believe  that  if  ever  I had  a mes- 
sage from  God  it  is  the  message  that  I 
want  by  God's  grace  to  give  to  you  here 
to-day.  When  I received  last  night 
from  the  Church  Mission  House  a copy 
of  the  Beport  which  has  been  read  to  you 
to-day,  I was  immensely  struck  by  the 
text  which  was  prefixed  to  the  Beport. 
It  was  entirely  different  from  any  other 
text,  so  far  as  I could  find,  that  had  been 
prefixed  to  any  previous  Beport  of  this 
Society.  I took  down  one  volume  after 
another,  reaohing  back  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  and  I could  find  no  text 
prefixed  to  any  one  Annual  Report  which 
could  be  in  any  way  compared  to  the 
text  which  has  been  chosen  for  this  year. 
Year  after  year  the  Society  has  prefixed 
a text  bringing  home  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  its  responsibility  to  occupy  till 
He  come,  and  to  hold  fast  till  then,  or 
texts  speaking  of  the  lovingkindness  of 
the  Lord  and  of  the  great  things  which 
God  has  done.  We  may  look  upon  the 
work  as  work  entrusted  to  the  Church. 
We  may  look  upon  the  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  misery  and  the  igno- 
rance and  the  Bin  of  those  to  whom  we 
are  sent.  But  this  year  our  Churoh 
Missionary  Society  raises  our  thoughts  to 
the  very  highest  platform,  namely,  that 
we  are  to  look  upon  the  work  from  the 
very  Throne  of  God,  and  from  the  stan- 
dard of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  what 
God  has  given  His  Churoh  to  do ; it  is 
not  the  great  call  of  Heathenism  to  us, 
u Come  over  and  help  us but  it  is  what 
Jesus  Christ  expects.  “ Expecting,  till 
His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool." 
We  are  to  oonsider  the  missionary  sub- 
ject this  year  not  simply  from  the  thought 
of  the  misery  that  there  is  round  about 
ns,  or  the  responsibility  which  rests 


upon  those  of  us  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ ; but  we  are  to  consider  the  mis- 
sionary call  this  year  from  this  stand- 
point— What  does  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
expect  P 

And  that  brought  me  to  another 
thought.  If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to- 
day “expecting,"  mast  we  not  say  with 
the  greatest  humiliation  that  Jesus 
Christ  most  be  bitterly  disappointed  P 
Do  not  say  that  I am  speaking  in  half- 
anthropomorphic  language.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  away  with  the  language 
that  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word. 
Again  and  again  in  the  Bible,  I almost 
hear  a bitter  sigh  from  the  Throne  of 
God  as  God  expresses  His  disappointment 
with  His  people.  I need  scarcely  remind 
you  of  the  disappointment  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  when  He  was  here  upon 
earth.  You  remember  how  He  brought 
it  out  in  picture  in  that  closing  miraole 
of  judgment  upon  His  way  to  Jerusalem. 
He  saw  a fig-tree  having  loaves,  and  He 
went  if,  haply,  He  might  find  fruit 
thereon,  but  He  found  none.  He  was 
disappointed.  It  waB  but  a pioture  of  the 
Jewish  nation  with  all  their  profession 
and  privileges.  He  found  none.  He 
takes  us  back  to  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  where  one  having  planted  a model 
vineyard  came  seeking  grapes  but  found 
only  wild  grapes;  or  to  almost  the 
saddest  place  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible, 
the  sixty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  seventh 
verse,  “For  He  said,  Surely  they  are 
My  people,  ohildren  that  will  not  lie : so 
He  was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  afflic- 
tion He  was  afflicted  . . . and  He  bare 
them  and  oarried  them  all  the  days  of 
old.  But  they  rebelled  and  vexed  His 
Holy  Spirit."  Oh,  the  disappointment 
of  the  loving  God ! 

When  I look  up  and  see  that  He  is 
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expecting,  I cannot  but  see  how  bitterly 
disappointed  He  mast  be.  Then  I ask 
myself,  “ How  is  He  disappointed  ? Is 
He  disappointed  with  all  those  hunger- 
ing masses  of  Uganda  ? Is  He  ? Is  He 
disappointed  with  those  of  whom  Dr. 
Brnoe  has  told  us  in  Persia  ? Is  He  dis- 
appointed with  those  Heathen  of  whom 
we  have  heard  in  the  Report  this  year  P 
No,  brethren ; Jesus  Christ  is  not  so 
muoh  disappointed  as  He  looks  upon  the 
Heathen  lands  abroad,  as  when  He  looks 
upon  His  Church  at  home.  There  is  an 
old  Dutoh  picture  where  the  painter  has 
perhaps  rather  drawn  upon  his  imagina- 
tion. It  is  the  picture  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  not  the 
picture  of  the  Temptation.  It  is  very 
clearly  a picture  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  after  His  resurrection  j for  there 
are  the  nail-prints  in  His  hands  and  the 
mark  of  the  spear-wound  in  His  side. 
His  face  is  covered  with  one  hand,  and 
trickling  between  the  fingers  of  that 
band  covering  the  face  you  may  see  the 
tear-drops  which  are  falling  upon  the 


ground.  And  underneath,  in  Germad, 
there  is  written  this  inscription  : “ I died 
for  you,  My  children,  and  will  ye  treat 
Me  so  P " Oh,  men  and  women,  do  you 
not  thiuk  that  Jesus  Christ,  expeoting 
till  His  enemies  be  made  His  footstool, 
must  be  bitterly  disappointed  as  He  sees 
the  lives  of  many  of  His  people  here  at 
home  ; as  He  sees  them  living  for  them- 
selves ; as  He  sees  them  spending  for 
themselves;  as  He  sees  the  miserable 
pittance  that  they  give  to  oarry  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  P Do  not  you  think  that  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  bitterly  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  His  agony  and  His  love  in 
producing  such  a race  of  Christians  as  we 
see  here  in  our  land  to-day  P 
Can  He  say  that  His  death  has  produced 
in  us  the  great  result  for  which  He 
laboured  P Shall  He  see  in  us  of  the 
travail  of  HU  soul,  and  will  He  be  satis- 
fied with  the  life  whioh  we  have  lived  ? 
Shall  the  Lord  be  disappointed  with  us 
or  shall  He  receive  us,  having  seen  those 
fruits  of  His  agony  and  His  suffering  ? 


THE  MEETING  FOR  LADIES. 

Princes1  Hall,  Piccadilly,  was  filled  from  end  to  end  with  ladies  for  tho 
afternoon  Meeting.  The  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  took  the  Chair  at  three  o’clock. 
After  reading  a few  verses  from  Zech.  iv.  and  offering  prayer,  Mr.  Wigram 
made  a few  introductory  remarks,  and  then  called  on  Mrs.  Braddon,  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Braddon,  a member  of  the  C.MS.  Corresponding  Committee  at 
Allahabad.  Mrs.  Mears,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  wife  of  Dr.  Mears,  of  South  China, 
was  the  next  speaker,  and  appealed  strongly  on  behalf  of  Medical  Missions. 
A hymn,  “ All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus*  Name,”  was  sung  while  the  collection 
was  made,  and  then  Miss  G.  Cox,  a young  missionary  from  Japan,  gave  a 
bright  account  of  the  joy  of  work  for  Christ  amongst  the  Heathen,  and  a 
description  of  her  own  special  work  as  head  of  a Training  Home  for  Native 
Bible-Women.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall, 
who  had  been  working  among  the  Red  Indians  in  Alert  Bay,  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  for  fifteen  years,  and  gave  a cheering  account  of  her  work  for 
Native  girls.  Mrs.  Urmston,  wife  of  Col.  Urmston,  of  Maidstone,  represented 
the  Home  Workers,  and  made  many  excellent  suggestions  for  the  extension  of 
missionary  interest.  Mr.  Wigram  closed  the  Meeting  with  the  Benediction. 
(A  fuller  account  of  this  Meeting  is  given  in  the  Gleaner.) 


THE  EVENING  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL . 

The  Archdeacon  of  London  took  the  Chair  at  seven  o’clock,  when  the 
Large  Hall  was  again  densely  crowded.  (i  0 Spirit  of  the  living  God,”  was 
sung  as  an  opening  hymn,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Baylisread  a portion  of  Jeremiah  i. 
and  led  the  Meeting  in  prayer.*  The  Archdeacon  then  delivered  his  address, 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  spoke  the  Report.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites,  just 
returned  from  conducting  a series  of  special  " mission  services  **  in  India,  then 
addressed  the  Meeting,  after  which  the  hymn,  “ Tell  it  out  among  the  Heathen 
that  the  Lord  is  King,**  was  sung,  and  a collection  made.  The  other  speakers 
were  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones  (of  Calcutta),  the  Rev.  Yung-King  Yen  (of 
China),  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  (of  the  North  Pacific  Mission),  and  the  Rev. 
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Canon  Eyre,  of  Tiverton,  All  the  speeches  are  given  below,  as  fully  as  our 
space  permits. 

Bishop  Tucker  pronounced  the  Benediction  at  the  close  of  the  Meeting. 
Speech  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair . 


Dear  Christian  Friends,  for  the  very 
encouraging  report  which  has  been  placed 
in  onr  hands  this  day,  parts  of  which  we 
are  about  to  hear,  we  venture  humbly  and 
reverently  to  thank  the  Almighty  Being 
who  has  graciously  prospered  our  efforts. 
To  double  in  ten  years  the  number  of 
missionaries,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
longed depression  that  has  for  years 
brooded  over  the  country,  to  be  able  to 
spend  fifty  thousand  pounds  a year  more 
than  a single  decade  ago,  this  is  indeed 
a privilege  which  we  cannot  acknowledge 
too  earnestly.  The  perfect  freedom  of 
missionary  enterprise  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  watchwords  of  this  great 
Society,  and  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
conspicuous  glories  of  our  day  has  always 
been  a recognised  principle  of  the 
churches  from  the  very  earliest  days. 
At  one  time  the  Gospel  would  be  preached 
by  a captive,  at  another  by  a lay  evan- 
gelist, at  another  by  a voluntary  company 
of  earnest  men  who  felt  the  missionary 
impulse  strong  within  them,  at  another 
by  an  itinerant  Bishop.  The  volantary 
principle  has  from  the  first  been  a 
characteristic  of  missionary  effort.  If 
men  had  waited  for  purely  offioial  organic 
sations  or  for  a whole  church  synodically 
and  formally  to  agree  on  the  foundation 
and  direction  of  their  Missions  then  the 
lands  might  have  waited  long  enough 
for  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  It  has 
always  been  a divine  source  of  vitality 
and  progress  in  our  Society  that  Missions 
rested  on  the  life,  seal,  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  great  mass  of  Christian  people 
themselves.  It  has  always  had  the  ad- 
vice, the  fatherly  assistance,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church, 
and,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other 
institution,  it  has  preserved  this  princi- 
ple of  voluntary  association,  and  the  com- 
bination of  individual  efforts  and  of  de- 
riving its  energy  from  popular  enthusiasm. 
Strange  it  is  to  look  baok  upon  the  time 
when  Newman — who  was  then  uncon- 
sciously preparing  the  way  for  his  own 
passage  into  the  Church  of  Borne,  and 
who  led  so  many  thousands  in  his  wake, 
and  is  still  leading  them — tried  by  a sud- 
den incursion  of  unaoonstomed  voters 
to  capture  the  Churoh  Missionary  Society. 
That  was  not  the  fate  in  store  for  its  fu- 
ture, thank  God ! By  the  firm  and 
courageous  declaration  of  its  simple  hold 
on  Gospel  truth,  it  has  rather  been  in 
an  increasing  degree  a rallying  point 
for  all  who  are  most  loyal  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  And  in  that  most  definite  in- 


fluence it  has  been  in  God’s  mercy  an 
incalculable  blessing  to  English  Chris- 
tianity. 

Brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus, 
there  is  another  point  in  which  the 
Churoh  Missionary  Society  is  of  deep 
spiritual  importance  to  our  own  souls. 
It  brings  home  to  our  hearts  individually 
the  lesson  of  personal  conBeoration. 
There  is  a tendency  amongst  ns  Chris- 
tians at  home  to  lead  easy,  comfortable 
lives ; to  devote  no  very  great  share  of 
our  thoughts,  interests,  or  resources  to 
the  things  of  God  ; to  think  a great  deal 
of  quiet  reasonable  enjoyment,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  being  regular  and  con- 
sistent in  onr  religious  duties,  to  seem 
not  so  very  different  from  the  people  of  the 
world.  As  long  as  we  exercise  ourselves 
to  have  a conscience  void  of  offenoe  to- 
wards God  and  towards  man,  it  appears, 
on  a merely  superficial  view,  that  of  us 
no  very  great  effort  is  required.  With 
that  superficial  view  too  many  Christians 
are  oontent.  And  then  there  comes  to 
us  like  a lightning  flash  the  example  of 
Bishop  Hannington,  Bishop  Parker,  and 
Bishop  Horden, — and  Bishop  Hill.  Yes, 
here  he  stood  only  last  year  full  of 
earnest  hope  and  energy,  ready  to  spend 
his  life,  be  it  long  or  short,  among  heathen 
savages  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  in  whom 
he  so  utterly  and  entirely  believed.  He 
might  have  remained  at  home  in  some 
pleasant  English  country  rectory,  and 
had  a very  useful  career,  and  filled  his 
church  with  devout  worshippers,  and 
visited  his  schools  and  tended  his  sick, 
and  died  in  a good  old  age  amidst  the 
genuine  tears  and  affectionate  regret  of 
his  people.  But  he  ohose  to  face  death 
and  danger  in  his  loving  sympathy  for 
the  thousand  millions  of  the  earth’s 
inhabitants  who  do  not  know  the  way  of 
peace.  And  the  death,  of  whioh  he  had 
oounted  the  risk,  came  to  him  with  unex- 
pected rapidity.  And  other  bright  young 
lives,  full  of  promise,  were  taken  with 
him,  by  the  same  inexorable  law  of  na- 
ture that  fever  is  the  Nemesis  of  an  un- 
drained tropical  country.  Such  noble, 
saintly,  illustrious  examples  of  Christian 
heroism  are  worthy  of  the  very  best  days 
of  the  Churoh. 

But  there  was  no  different  command 
laid  upon  them  from  that  which  is  laid 
upon  you  and  me.  To  you'  and  me  there 
is  the  same  merciful  law.  “ If  any  man 
will  oome  after  Me  let  him  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow 
Me.”  ••  Ye  are  not  your  own,  ye  are 
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bought  with  a price.”  “He  that  loveth 
father  or  mother  ” — the  best  on  earth  we 
have — “ more  than  Me  is  not  worthy  of 
Me.”  There  is  no  command  of  self-de- 
votion and  self-sacrifice  which  applies 
to  them  which  does  not  apply  to  ns  also. 

We  at  home  mnst  be  as  complete  and 
heroic  in  the  relinquishment  of  oar  own 
desires,  ideas,  and  wishes  as  they.  Each  of 
the  ninety -three  missionaries  who  in  the 
past  twelve  months  have  been  accepted 
by  this  Society  is  a direct  warning  to 
ourselves.  They  are  leaving  father,  and 
mother,  and  brothers,  and  siBters,  and 
children,  and  lands — ties  as  dear  to  them 
as  to  us — for  Christ’s  sake  and  the 
Gospel’s.  We  have  chosen  to  stay  and 
fulfil  our  duties  at  home.  What  then 
are  we  doing,  compared  with  their  re- 
solve of  unselfishness  ? Are  we  devoting 
the  whole  of  our  time  and  energies  and 
resources  to  the  spread  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad  ? Yes,  be- 
sides the  support  of  those  who  sail  away 
to  distant  lands  to  fulfil  our  duty  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  unto  every  crea- 
ture, there  are  multitudes  of  tasks  of 
high  and  holy  devotion  to  be  done  at 
home,  many  a deed  of  ohivalry  to  be 
performed,  many  a noble  cause  to  buc- 
cour.  Have  we  taken  this  higher,  deeper, 

Speech  of  the  Rev . 

We  are  here  to-night  as  soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  fighting  under  our  great  Captain, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Every  one  of  us 
has  been  signed  with  the  sign  of  the 
Cross  in  token  that  hereafter  we  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified,  but  manfully  fight  under  His 
banner  against  sin  and  the  world  and  the 
devil,  and  continue  Christ’s  faithful 
soldiers  and  servants  to  our  lives’  end. 
Having  just  returned  from  a very  inte- 
resting tour  in  India  and  Ceylon,  1 am 
asked  to  speak  in  regard  to  it,  especially, 
to-night.  I was  sent  out  there  with  the 
kind  wishes  and  the  earnest  prayers  and 
liberal  gifts  of  my  congregation  at  Salis- 
bury, who  paid  for  me  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. I have  been  away  from  my  parish 
for  four  months,  and  my  eyes  have  seen 
many  wonderful  things  that  I had  never 
thought  of  before,  and  my  ears  heard 
things  that  have  made  me  gladly  rejoice. 

I have  been  to  the  great  continent  of 
India,  which  is  eighteen  times  bigger  than 
England,  and  contains  an  enormous  popu- 
lation of  286,000,000  of  people,  of  whom 
only  about  11,000,000,  it  is  supposed,  can 
read  a single  word  out  of  a book.  When 
you  remember  that  in  India  between 
twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  are  added  to  that 
enormous  population  simply  by  the  in- 
crease of  births  in  ten  years,  you  can 
understand  what  an  enormous  and  mighty 


larger  view  of  the  Christian  life  ? OhJ 
when  we  read  of  Christians  in  China 
beginning  to  forbid  the  cruel  foot-binding 
of  their  girls,  and  the  use  of  opium ; 
when  we  hear  of  the  wondrous  change 
effected  by  the  Gospel  in  the  lives  of  the 
Bed  Indians;  when  we  hear  from  the 
lips  of  Bishop  Tuoker  of  the  divine  out- 
pouring on  Uganda;  when  you  think  of 
the  addition  of  three  to  four  thousand 
converts  annually  amongst  the  Heathen 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  their  children  added  to  the 
Church ; when  you  know  that  the  Na- 
tive pastorate  is  slowly  but  surely  grow- 
ing up  in  every  oountry  where  we  are 
at  work ; when  you  hear  of  the  deepen- 
ing of  spiritual  life  in  every  Mission — 
then  I ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
more  heralds  of  the  glorious  Gospel  that 
we  send  forth,  so  much  the  more  will  those 
blessed  results,  in  whioh  on  this  great 
annual  ccoasion  we  rejoioe,  be  multiplied. 
And  I ask  you  in  the  coming  year,  with 
greater  zeal,  and  power,  and  enthusiasm 
than  ever  before,  to  support  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  loyal  and  faithful  resolve 
that  no  servant  of  God  who  offers  him- 
self,  if  he  is  found  truly  called  of  the 
Spirit,  and  if  he  be  found  fit  for  his  great 
responsibilities,  shall  be  refused. 

E.  N.  Thicaite8 . 

population  there  is  in  India  for  our 
missionaries  to  work  amongst. 

You  would  like  to  hear  from  one  who 
has  just  oome  from  visiting  different 
missionary  stations  the  latest  news  re- 
specting them.  I have  visited  Bombay, 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Calcutta,  Allahabad, 
Jubalpore,  and  several  places.  I have 
travelled  daring  those  four  months  16, C00 
miles.  I have  met  with  many  dear  mis- 
sionaries, men  and  women,  whose  hands 
1 have  gladly  grasped,  and  I have  found 
them  full  of  zeal  in  their  blessed  Master’s 
service.  I have  met  with  many  Christian 
congregations,  composed  of  English  peo- 
ple, and  Eurasians,  and  with  Christian 
congregations  of  Natives.  I have  met 
with  many  Heathen  who  speak  different 
languages — Bengali,  Hindustani,  Tamil, 
SingaleBe — and  I have  had  to  speak  to 
these  through  an  interpreter. 

Well,  if  you  ask  for  the  latest  news,  I 
have  good  news  to  report  all  along  the 
line.  The  missionaries  that  I have  visited 
are  all  in  good  spirits.  They  have  been 
making  at taoks  upon  the  devil’s  kingdom, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  are  suc- 
ceeding. Christian  congregations,  that 
are  being  looked  after  by  the  missionaries, 
are  being  carefully  trained  and  taught  in 
the  Word  of  God,  as  I found  to  my  happy 
experience  ; for,  while  speaking  in  the 
southern  part  of  India,  when  I began  with 
a text  the  whole  congregation  finished  it 
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before  I could  get  to  the  end.  I am  glad 
also  to  say  that  as  a band  of  soldiers 
fighting  their  battle  throughout  India 
attacks  are  being  made  by  those  Chris- 
tian congregations  upon  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  world.  Let  me  read 
to  you  a letter  I received  two  or  three 
days  ago.  Speaking  of  the  mission  held 
amongst  the  people  of  Bengal  and  Cal- 
cutta, a native  of  one  congregation 
writes  : — “ You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  chief  outcome  of  the  missionary  ser- 
vice has  been  the  formation  of  a mis- 
sionary band,  in  connection  with  the 
native  Trinity  Church,  whose  objeot  is  to 
raise  up  Bengali  Christians  for  mission- 
ary work  amongst  the  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans. We  have  also  started  a 
voluntary  Sunday-sohool  Daniel’s  Band, 
who  are  to  start  Sunday-schools  for 
heathen  boys  in  different  parts  of  the 
town."  He  adds: — “The  mission  ser- 
vices have  been  crowded  to  the  door,  and 
we  are  extending  the  sphere  of  missionary 
work  ftmongst  the  street  beggars  who  are 
quite  unable  to  work.  It  was  started  by 
me  a year  and  a half  ago,  that  they  might 
assemble  to  hear  the  good  tidings  of  sal- 
vation, and  more  than  forty  beggars, 
old  widows,  invalids,  and  lepers  assem- 
bled in  Trinity  Church  compound  to  hear 
the  Gospel." 

In  telling  you  about  this  missionary 
work,  let  me  just  say  something  about 
the  field  of  operations.  I went  to  Agra, 
and  there  I saw  an  old  man,  into  whose 
hands  the  prayers  of  the  people  are  put, 
with  a bag  in  his  hand  in  which  are  some 
beads,  and  he  goes  through  the  streets  to 
pray  for  the  people.  I saw  him  going 
through  the  streets,  and  the  people  there 
think  that  their  prayers  are  likely  to  be 
answered.  I have  a household  god  whioh 
was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  mission- 
aries. It  is  a little  household  god  which 
is  found  in  many  a home  at  Agra,  and 
whenever  the  people  worship  him  they 
ring  a little  bell  to  wake  him,  and  they 
have  a small  lamp  lit  whioh  they  hold 
before  him  to  please  him.  They  then 
pour  some  water  into  a broken  spoon  and 
throw  it  over  their  god  to  cleanse  him. 
Thinking  that  they  have  pleased  him 
they  fall  down  and  say  their  prayers. 
I might  take  you  to  Benares,  which  has 
a population  of  250,000  people,  and  where 
there  are  no  less  thau  6000  temples, 
with  idols.  Here  I found,  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  almost  the  whole 
population  of  Benares  swarming  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ganges  and  washing 
themselves,  thinking  that  by  bathing  their 
bodies  in  the  “holy"  water  they  were 
thereby  getting  rid  of  their  sins.  They 
brought  from  all  parts  of  India  dying 
Hindus,  and  put  them  in  the  “holy” 
river  Ganges  that  they  might  have 


“ holy 99  water  upon  their  bodies,  and  by 
having  this  done,  afterwards  go,  as  they 
thought,  to  the  plaoe  of  happiness.  I 
saw  that  awful  temple,  which  is  full  of 
the  most  terrible  sights,  sights  so  terrible 
that  I dare  not  and  cannot  refer  to  it 
mere.  Its  filth,  and  sin,  and  lust,  and 
wickedness  are  beyond  the  conception  of 
anyone  who  has  not  seen  it.  I might  also 
tell  you  of  the  Golden  Temple  there.  It 
has  a great  dome  and  is  covered  over  with 
sheets  of  gold,  and  that  temple  with  its 
golden  dome  cost  no  less  than  one  million 
rupees.  I could  tell  you  of  a holy  street 
in  Benares,  packed  w ith  people  who  were 
worshipping  their  idols  on  every  side — 
one  complete  street  from  end  to  end,  with 
not  a single  private  house  or  shop.  In 
every  street  there  is  a temple,  and  in 
every  temple  there  is  a god  worshipped. 
I saw  people  throwing  the  “holy"  water, 
from  the  Ganges,  and  casting  their 
“ holy  ” flowers,  over  these  gods,  think- 
ing thereby  to  please  them,  and  so  to  get 
by  and  by  to  the  place  of  happiness.  I 
could  tell  you  about  a visit  to  the  Monkey 
Temple  at  Benares,  where  in  days  gone 
by  there  were  hundreds  of  monkeys  wor- 
shipped, and  where  the  people  are  still 
worshipping  the  monkey,  whioh  they 
think  will  give  them  some  blessing  in 
return.  Or  I could  tell  you  about  a very 
interesting  visit  to  a certain  person  there 
who  is  called  the  “ holy  man  " in  all  India. 
He  is  sixty-six  years  of  age.  I shook 
hands  with  him.  He  is  worshipped  to-day 
by  no  less  than  80,000,000  of  Hindus. 
We  saw  people  bowing  down  before  this 
man,  who  was  stark  naked.  While  we 
were  talking  to  him,  in  came  a troop  of 
over  twenty-seven  people  who  had  come 
on  a journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
worship  this  “ holy  man  " at  Benares. 
First  of  all,  they  put  their  hands  to- 
gether and  worshipped  him.  Then  they 
bowed  down  and  took  the  dust  off  his 
naked  feet  and  put  it  upon  their  fore- 
heads ; and  their  look  of  satisfaction  and 
joy  and  peace  on  having  done  so  was 
indeed  sad  to  see.  They  thought  they 
had  done  a great  and  noble  work  in  hav- 
ing come  to  worship  this  man.  Surely 
when  I talk  of  India  I could  sum  it  all  up 
in  the  words  of  Ezra,  9th  chapter,  11th 
verse  : — **  The  land  unto  whioh  ye  go  to 
possess  it,  is  an  unclean  land  with  the 
filthiness  of  the  people  of  the  lands,  with 
their  abominations,  whioh  have  filled  it 
from  one  end  to  another  with  their  un- 
oleanness.” 

The  next  point  I want  to  bring  before 
you  is  our  plan  of  campaign.  How  are 
we  working?  First  of  all,  I was  glad 
that  emphasis  was  laid  in  the  Report 
upon  the  splendid  and  noble  work  that 
is  being  carried  on  by  our  sohools  and 
colleges,  where  every  boy  and  every 
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girl,  whether  Hindu  or  Mohammedan,  is 
compelled,  before  he  can  get  a good  Eng- 
lish education,  to  have  fifty-five  minutes 
of  religions  intrnction  every  day.  If  yon 
want  to  see  the  glory  of  England  fade, 
then  prohibit  the  Bible  in  yonr  schools. 
If  yon  want  to  see  onr  work  prosper  in 
India,  teach  yonr  boys  and  instruct  yonr 
girls  in  the  blessed,  pure  Word  of  the 
living  God.  In  our  plan  of  campaign  we 
have  got  Zenana  work.  I cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  Zenana  work.  If  by 
the  mercy  of  God  the  women  of  India 
are  converted  to  Him,  we  cannot  tell 
what  a glorious  and  blessed  result  there 
will  be  on  the  future  of  India.  Then 
there  is  another  campaign  carried  on  by 
our  evangelists,  who  itinerate  from  village 
to  village.  Again,  there  is  the  pastoral 
work  carried  on  both  by  our  ordinary  and 
our  medical  missionaries.  There  is  also 
the  distribution  of  pure  liteiature,  and 
when  the  men  and  women  of  India  are 
being  increasingly  educated,  how  impor- 
tant is  it  that  good  literature  should  be 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole  land. 

How,  let  me  tell  you  something  of  the 
success  of  the  work.  I had  what  I sup- 
pose no  one  else  hardly  in  this  room  has 
ever  had.  At  the  last  house  I visited, 
which  was  at  Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  a man- 
servant waited  upon  us  at  dinner ; he 
was  a converted  Buddhist  priest.  Did 
you  ever  have  that  olass  of  person  to 
wait  upon  yon  ? I came  to  the  house 
and  found  the  missionary  was  out.  I 
asked  this  man  if  he  was  converted  to 
God,  and  to  my  astonishment  he  said, 
“Yes,  I am.”  I said,  “How  long  have 
you  been  converted  ?”  and  he  replied, 
“For  five  years.”  Five  years  ago  his 
heart  was  won  for  Christ  through  a mis- 
sionary giving  him  a portion  of  the  Bible. 
I could  tell  you  of  the  success  of  the 
work  in  the  villages.  In  India  we  have 
got  whole  villages  of  Christians — every 
inhabitant  nominally,  at  any  rate,  Chris- 
tians. I might  tell  you  of  the  success  of 
the  work  in  Agra.  There  I met  with  a 
man  whose  Christian  name  was  Paul. 
He  was  a man  of  strict  Mohammedan 
birth  and  taste,  and  of  great  education. 
The  Bible  was  at  last  put  into  his  hands. 
But  remember,  first  of  all,  he  had  been  to 
a school  where  the  Bible  was  taught  for 
the  first  fifty-five  minutes,  and  he  had 
got,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  Christian 
principles  instilled  into  his  mind.  Well, 
the  Bible  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  it 
opened  bis  eyes.  He  began  to  see  that 
the  teaching  of  Mohammed  could  not  be 
true,  because  that  god  that  Mohammed 


went  to  allowed  Mohammed  to  break 
God's  law  and  commit  adultery.  It  could 
not  be,  thought  he,  that  God  made  laws 
and  then  permitted  men  to  break  them. 
He  then  began  to  see  that  he  had  broken 
God's  law.  He  saw  his  danger,  and  came 
to  one  of  our  best  missionaries  at  Agra, 
the  Bev.  W.  L.  McLean.  After  six  or 
seven  months  of  preparation,  he  has  been 
baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Let  me  say,  in  closing,  that  it  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  Christian 
Church  to-day  that  there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  people  who  are  dying,  year  by 
year,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
when  we  have  got  such  a lot  of  Christians 
at  home  who  have  got  plenty  of  time  to 
waste  in  unwholesome  family  quarrels. 
For  instance,  there  are  some  people  in 
my  own  parish,  and  in  other  parishes  of 
England,  who  are  hearing  the  Gospel 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  there  are 
those  Heathen  people  who  have  never 
heard  the  Gospel  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  Christian  people  onght  to  give 
these  poor  people  a chanoe,  and  let  them 
hear  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  least  for 
onoe.  That  was  the  reason  that  carried 
me  away  from  my  own  parish  for  four 
months.  Are  they  willing  to  listen? 
On  one  Sunday  evening  I said  to  a mis- 
sionary that  I should  like  to  go  out  into 
the  open  air  and  preach  to  some  of  the 
real  Heathen.  He  said,  “Come  along,” 
and  I went  into  a large  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a great  sheet  of 
water.  Around  the  square  a number  of 
Hindu  young  gentlemen  met  together  by 
hundreds  to  speak  to  each  other.  Hear- 
ing my  voice,  these  young  fellows  kept 
gathering  round  me,  and  in  a few  minutes 
we  had  about  250  of  them  listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  When  I had 
done  they  cried  out,  “ Go  on  1 ” and  after 
trying  to  go  on  I said,  “I  cannot  speak 
out  of  doors  any  more,  but  if  you  will 
follow  me  over  to  the  large  room  there,  I 
will  talk  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a little 
longer.”  You  would  not  find  in  London 
a hundred  gentlemen  who  would  follow 
you  through  the  streets  of  London  Bimply 
to  hear  the  Gospel  preached  in  a mission- 
room.  But  a hundred  gentlemen  from 
the  square  in  Calcutta,  every  one  of 
them  Heathen,  followed  me  right  down 
the  crowded  streets,  and  when  we  got  to 
the  room  we  packed  eighty  of  them  in- 
side, and  twenty  or  thirty  stood  outsido 
listening  to  the  Gospel  for  an  hour.  Oh, 
may  God  give  ns  grace  to  go  in  and 
possess  that  land  for  Him ! 


Speech  of  the  Rev . P.  Ireland  Jones . 

I was  working  in  a suburb  of  East  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London, 
London  a good  many  years  ago,  when  the  were  thinking  of  putting  a great  new 
nows  came  to  us  that  the  Dean  and  bell  in  the  south-west  tower  of  the 
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Cathedral.  The  text  on  that  great  bell, 
in  Latin,  is  taken  from  St.  Paul’s  Epistle 
— “ Woe  is  me  if  I preach  not  the 
Gospel/'  I think  that  when  Canon 
Liddon  ohose  that  text  he  chose  the 
one  text  that  dosoribed  the  ambition 
and  purpose  of  the  Apostle’s  life.  If 
you  read  through  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
that  thonght  will  be  borne  in  upon  you 
over  and  over  again.  St.  Paul  felt  that 
he  had  an  individual  responsibility  to 
preaoh  Christ's  Gospel.  Beginning  with 
the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  says,  “ Separated  unto  the 
Gospel  of  God,  called  to  be  an  Apostle/' 
And  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he 
says : “ To  me  who  am  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given, 
that  I should  preach  among  the  Gen- 
tiles the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ/' 
Reading  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  thought  that  seems 
‘ borne  in  upon  one’s  own  heart  is  that  of 
personal  responsibility,  individual  effort, 
those  lessons  of  personal  consecration 
of  which  our  Chairman  has  spoken.  And 
of  that  I want  to  say  first  a few  words. 

May  I give  you  two  illustrations,  one 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  other  from  the  present  day  ? 
Charles  Simeon  was  Vioar  of  Holy 
Trinity  .Cambridge,  long  ago,  and  preaohed 
the  second  annual  sermon  of  this  Society 
from  that  text  in  Philippians,  in  which 
St.  Paul  speaks  about  the  humiliation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  of  His  unselfish  toil,  of 
His  self-saorifioe  on  behalf  of  human 
kind,  as  our  supreme  example.  As  he 
saw  the  undergraduates  coming  in  at  his 
ohuroh  door , he  used  to  pray  for  each  indi- 
vidual man  who  came  in  to  worship.  Why 
did  he  pray  ? Because  be  was  conscious 
of  the  infinite  possibilities  that  lay  in 
eaoh  individual  who  gave  himself  up  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  depending  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  17C6  he  went  up  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and,  detained  by 
sickness,  spent  a Sunday  with  a Presby- 
terian minister,  at  a place  called  Pitlochry. 
In  that  Scotch  manse  there,  he  led  the 
minister,  Dugald  Stewart, -by  God’s  grace, 
to  a new  view  altogether  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  set  him  working  in  his  parish 
with  a new  sense  of  the  Message  God 
had  given  him  to  preach.  In  Stewart’s 
parish  there  lived  two  people  who  were 
won  to  Christ  by  him,  and  there  was  born 
to  them  a little  child  whom  they  dedi- 
cated to  Christ.  That  child  afterwards 
went  to  the  university,  and  one  day 
kneeling  down  in  his  room  with  tears 
running  down  his  face  he  olasped  his 
hands,  and  looking  up  to  God  said, 
“ Silver  and  gold  have  1 none,  but  such 
as  I have  I give  Thee.  I give  Thee  my- 
self." That  was  that  prince  of  mission- 
aries, to  be  remembered  in  Calcutta,  as 


long  as  our  work  shall  last — Alexander 
JDuff.  I only  give  you  that  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

Then  again,  there  was  a clergyman 
who  had  been  some  years  in  Orders  in 
a very  happy  English  parish,  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  who  felt : ‘‘  Here’s  my 
sphere  ; my  opportunity  is  here,  and  God 
in  His  own  time  will  give  me  the  bless- 
ing which  I seek."  To  that  parish  there 
came  two  clergymen.  One  of  them  was 
Mr.  Bambridge,  now,  alas!  unable  to 
return  to  India.  These  two  servants  of 
God  spoke  to  the  audience  gathered 
before  them.  But  the  clergyman  on  the 
platform  was  more  touched  than  any- 
boiy  else.  He  said  to  Mr.  Robert  Lang 
(one  of  the  speakers), " I cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  to  the  Mission- 
field."  “ Yes,"  was  the  reply,  “ it  is.  if  you 
feel  it  to  be  so."  But,  said  he,  " I have 
my  father  in  Essex  and  I am  his  only  son. 
I oannot  go  yet."  Two  years  passed, 
and  those  two,  father  and  sou,  came  to 
London  to  the  Anniversary  meeting.  Mr. 
Handley  Moule  gave  an  address.  When 
Mr.  Moule  sat  down  the  youog  man’s 
father,  who  was  sitting  beside  him,  turned 
to  his  non  and  said,  “ Herbert,  have  you 
sent  in  your  name  to  Mr.  Wigram  ? " 
**  No,"  was  the  reply,  “ I thought  my  duty 
was  to  you."  His  father  said,  "Then 
send  it/*  That  was  Bishop  Tugwell  whom 
I saw  off  from  Liverpool,  full  of  bright 
hope  and  faith,  on  Wednesday,  laBt  week. 
These  two  cases  were  full  of  Providential 
events  in  the  Divine  purpose  leading  to 
the  missionary  call. 

And  now,  here  we  have  this  great 
meeting.  What  I long  to  see  is  that  each 
individual  here  will  separate  himself 
from  all  the  rest,  and  think  of  the  vast 
number  of  those  who  have  not  the 
knowledge  of  God’s  truth,  and  whether 
it  may  not  be  his  duty  to  take  that 
truth  to  them.  I want  in  your  name  to 
thank  Miss  Stock  for  what  she  has  done 
in  giving  us  her  hymns  and  books  on 
missionary  work.  There  are  thousands 
who,  in  every  clime,  will  thauk  that 
geutle  lady  for  her  hymns  and  books. 
And  what  makes  me  speak  to-night  of 
her  just  now  is  that  touching  hymn  which 
she  has  written  : — 

**  A cry,  as  of  pain, 

Again  and  again, 

Is  borne  o'er  the  desert  and  wide-spreading 
main  ; 

A cry  from  the  lands  that  in  darkness  are  lying, 
A cry  from  the  hearts  that  in  sorrow  are  sighing: 
It  comes  nnto  me ; 

It  comes  nnto  thee; 

Oh  what— oh  what  sha;l  the  at  swer  be  ? ” 

Yes,  who  shall  answer  it  P That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  thonght  borne  in  upon 
my  heart  as  I speak  on  this  platform  to- 
night. Christ  is  speaking  to  ns  individu- 
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ally.  But  the  whole  Church  of  Christ, 
with  her  official  organisation,  as  the 
Archdeacon  said,  has  not  yet  wakened 
up  to  her  missionary  duty  and  privilege. 
Individual  effort  therefore  is  most 
necessary.  Here  we  are  all  to-night, 
unknown  to  each  other,  but  known  to 
God,  known  to  Christ,  known  to  His 
Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  separate  ourselves 
off  from  the  people  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  and  say  : — 

'*  It  comes  unto  me ; 

It  comes  unto  thee; 

Oh  what— oh  what  shall  the  answer  be  ? ” 
People  are  waiting  for  whole  battalions 
of  men  and  women  to  move  out  to  the 
Mission-field,  but  that  is  not  God’s  way. 
His  way  is  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah, 
and  of  Amos,  and  St.  Paul.  When  the 
call  came  from  God,  “Whom  shall  I 
send  ? 11  Isaiah  replied  with  a sense  of 
his  own  imperfections  and  sinfulness, 
“ Here  am  I,  send  me,”  Amos  said,  “ I 
was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I a prophet’s 
son.  And  the  Lord  took  me,  and  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  ‘ Go,  prophesy.’  ” 
May  God  speak  to  us  to-night,  and  let  us 
in  this  great  meeting  hear  that  call 
coming  to  us  as  it  came  to  Duff  and 
to  Bishop  Tugwell,  and  to  so  many  more. 

I am  thankful  for  what  my  friend  Mr. 
Thwaites  has  said  about  India.  We  peo- 
ple who  live  in  India  do  not  see  things, 
perhaps,  as  we  might,  and  as  those  from 
western  lands  do.  We  get  to  look  at 
things  as  of  merely  common  occurrence, 
and  yet  they  are  full  of  lessons  for  our- 
selves. May  I say  something  about  India. 
There  was  a very  distinguished  Moham- 
medan who  said  some  time  ago,  “ We 
want  from  you  English  people  your  bene- 
volence, your  charity,  your  justice,  your 
truth,  your  science,  your  railways,  your 
telegraphs,  your  education,  your  electri- 
city ; but  we  do  not  want  your  Christian 
dogmas,  we  do  not  want  your  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  we  do  not  want  your  words 
about  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of 
God  ; give  us  all  the  rest,  give  us  what 
we  think  will  do  us  good,  but  leave  alone 
your  doctrine  and  theology.”  A great 
English  preacher,  who  heard  these 
words  repeated,  said  it  was  as  though 
some  Pharisee  had  gone  to  our  Lord  and 
said,  “ Raise  the  dead,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  cast  out 
devils,  feed  our  famishing  peasants  on 
the  hill-sides  of  Judasa;  but  do  not 
preach  to  us  about  sin  or  righteousness 
and  eternal  judgment.”  But  we  know  how 
faithfully  our  Lord  spoke.  And  shall  we 
then  give  to  those  people  our  law  and  com- 
merce and  education,  and  not  give  them 
the  Gospel  of  redeeming  love  ? We  need 
to  deal  with  them  individually,  as  Christ 
dealt  With  men.  We  come  to  believe  in 
that  more  and  more,  the  one-man  audi- 


ence, the  one  individual,  dealt  with 
personally,  remembering  the  one  sheep, 
the  one  piece  of  money,  the  one  lost  son 
of  St.  Luke  xv.  Let  me  tell  you  of  two  men 
known  to  myself,  simply  as  illustrations  of 
what  God  is  doing  in  and  for  India.  A 
missionary  is  sitting  in  his  tent  in  Bengal, 
with  a number  of  workers  gathered 
round  him,  and  ho  says  to  them,  “ Let  me 
have  from  each  of  you  one  text.”  And 
then  they  went  on  from  one  to  another. 
At  length  it  was  the  turn  of  a convert 
from  Hinduism.  And  he  replied,  “I 
used  often  to  wonder,  as  a Hindu,  before 
all  that  we  see  around  us,  what  was 
there  ? And  after  all  this  fading  world 
has  passed  away — what  shall  be?  The 
Bible  answers  both  questions.  ‘In  the 
beginning,  God,*  ‘And  I saw  a new 
heaven  and  a new  earth.’  ” Let  us  hear 
another,  a Bengali  Christian  speaking  in 
Bombay  : “ I open  my  Bible,  and  what  do 
I learn  ? That  we  are  one  great  family, 
and  sin  has  come  in  and  separated  us  one 
from  the  other.  Yet  I come  to  this  Bible 
and  read  that  through  the  one  Blood  we 
may  again  bo  brought  into  one  family 
and  be  indissolubly  united  throughout 
eternity.”  India  is  the  land  of  disrup- 
tion, there  you  have  the  spectacle  of 
hostile  religions,  varying  nationalities, 
differing  languages  and  social  usages. 
But  these  two  individuals  had  learned 
God’s  purpose  for  India,  for  which  we  pray 
and  labour.  May  I now  go  back  again 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century  ? In 
1792  Carey,  with  his  great  missionary 
heart,  got  hold  of  Fuller’s  arm,  as  they 
were  separating  from  a meeting,  and  said 
to  him,  “ Andrew  Fuller,  are  we  again  go- 
ing to  do  nothing  to  convert  the  Heathen 
to  Christ?  ” May  that  be  the  voice  in  our 
hearts  as  we  go  out  from  this  room  to- 
night ! And  think  of  blessed  Adoniram 
Judson,  the  Apostle  of  Burma.  “You 
would  shake  off  both  my  hands,”  said  he 
to  his  American  friends,  “and  shear  off 
ray  hair  for  love-tokens,  but  you  will  let 
Missions  die.”  We  think  to-day,  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James’  Day,  of  St.  James, 
the  man  of  action  (Be  ye  doers,  not 
hearers  only),  of  Philip,  of  whom  we 
read  in  tho  first  chapter  of  St.  John. 
There  you  have  a spiritual  history  of  what 
may  be  true  of  many  hero  to-night.  Christ 
findeth  Philip,  and  saith  unto  him,  Follow 
Me.  Philip  findeth  Nathanael.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  infused  into  Philip’s 
heart.  And  so  from  St.  Philip  that  mes- 
sage comes  to  us  to-day.  Oh,  that  we  may 
ask  Christ  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  find  us 
each  one,  and  to  put  into  our  hearts  His 
own  love,  His  solf-sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
others.  May  we  each  find  our  Nathanael, 
as  individuals  who  hear  the  call  of  God 
in  our  own  hearts,  and  respond  with  our 
own  personal  consecration  ! 
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Speech  of  the  Rev.  Yung  King  Yen. 


I feel  it  a great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  be  on  this  platform  to  speak  to  yon.  I 
feel  that  I am  no  stranger  here,  because 
I am  a son  of  a sister  Churoh  of  the  Chnroh 
of  England.  I have  been  in  orders  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  I have  been 
labouring  among  my  countrymen  in 
various  parts  of  my  native  country. 
Previous  to  coming  here,  the  Bishop  of 
Mid  China  gave  me  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  letter  I showed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
pleased  to  give  me  a licence  to  preaoh 
in  any  churoh  in  Britain,  provided  I 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  I offer  my  congratulations 
on  this  Anniversary  for  the  great  change 
whioh  this  Churoh  has  brought  about  in 
various  parts  of  heathendom.  One  great 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  China,  has  been  the 
preparation  of  men  for  the  ministry. 
There  are  three  of  them  in  my  native 
city  of  Shanghai,  and  they  are  prepared 
to  receive  orders  as  any  young  man  in 
Africa  or  India  might  do.  Then,  in  re- 
gard to  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
the  opportunities  now  offered  are  the 
measure  ef  the  Church’s  responsibilities 
and  duties.  I may  say  that  there  are  in 
China  great  opportunities,  and  these  are 
widening  year  by  year.  Let  me  mention 
two  facts.  One  is  that  in  my  native  oity 
of  Shanghai  the  Christian  workers  have 
established  a Prayer  Union  who  pray  for 
the  increase  of  Native  workers.  And  I 
think  that  a9  we  pray  for  Native  workers, 
the  ohurohes  in  Britain  and  America 
ought  to  send  missionaries  in  order  that 
they  may  go  forth  with  our  Native 
workers.  The  field  is  broad  and  the  door 
is  wide  open.  I suppose  you  have  heard 
that  our  Imperial  Emperor  of  China 
the  year  before  last  issued  an  imperial 
edict  granting  freedom  to  Christianity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  enjoining  upon  the  looal 
officers  to  give  their  support  to  the 
workers  and  protection  to  tnose  who  pro- 
fess Christianity,  “because,”  said  he, 
“Christianity  teaches  men  to  do  good.” 
This  edict  is  posted  up  on  the  door  of 
every  churoh  in  China.  Another  oppor- 
tunity is  that  our  Imperial  Majesty  is 
studying  your  language  to-day.  He  has 
teaching  him  the  English  tongue  two 
men  who  were  brought  up  in  the  Pekin 
University,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  is 
a director— and  I am  sure  that  his  study- 
ing the  English  language  will  open  his 
mind  to  many  things  as  regards  Christian 
dootrine.  But  not  only  that.  The  son 
of  our  Prime  Minister  is  also  studying 
English,  and  so  are  two  sons.  You  will 


see  then  that  God  is  working  amongst 
our  officials  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
incoming  of  the  Gospel  yet  more.  Now 
seeing  these  facts,  it  is  your  duty  to  be 
aware  of  yonr  responsibilities  in  the 
great  work  of  Foreign  Missions  that  lies 
before  you,  and  to  take  possession,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  promised  land. 

But  I am  here  especially  to  speak  to 
ou  about  the  special  mission  on  which  I 
ave  come  to  your  beloved  country. 
Amid  all  our  encouragements  there  is 
et  one  hindrance,  one  rough  road,  one 
ill  that  ha9  not  been  levelled— I mean 
the  evil  of  opium. smoking.  We  in  China 
consider  that  opium -smoking  is  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  advancement  of  the  Churoh  of 
Christ.  It  is  a vice,  and  in  China,  from 
the  officials  down  to  the  peasant,  there  is 
not  one  who  has  any  good  word  to  say 
for  it.  I have  read  much  since  my 
coming  to  your  country  about  the  re- 
ports of  the  Opium  Commission.  But 
they  have  been  speaking  of  the  question, 
leaving  the  opinions  of  the  Chinese  out 
altogether.  They  have  been  playing 
“ Hamlet,”  but  they  have  left  Hamlet 
out  entirely.  I could  give  you  the 
opinion  of  our  Commissioner  in  1839,  the 
opinion  of  our  Prime  Minister  in  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sooiety  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  the 
opinion  of  the  heads  of  various  hospitals, 
the  opinion  of  the  Japanese,  who  have  a 
law  that  the  smoker  of  opium  shall  be 
punished  and  imprisoned — all  of  whom 
are  strongly  opposed  to  opium. smoking. 
Then  again,  our  Chinese  Christians,  to 
the  number  of  forty  thousand,  have  re- 
peatedly sent  petitions  to  your  country, 
praying  that  you  should  stop  the  expor- 
tation of  opium  from  India  to  China.  I 
have,  moreover,  in  my  hand  nine  pamph- 
lets written  by  non -Christian  people  in 
China,  all  of  whom  oondemn  the  evils  of 
opium-smoking,  and  exhort  the  people 
to  abstain  from  it.  Then  again  you  have 
the  information  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning  that  fifteen  British  missionaries, 
who  have  been  resident  in  China  for  over 
twenty-five  years,  advocate  that  the  use 
of  opium  should  be  restricted  to  medioiue 
only.  This  evil  must  be  removed,  this 
rough  road  must  be  made  smooth,  this 
hill  must  be  levelled  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  the  Gospel  more  and  more 
into  my  country.  And  in  preventing  this 
evil  I beg  of  you  to  note  that  Great 
Britain  must  take  the  first  step.  And 
why  ? Because  the  cultivation  of  opium 
in  our  country  is  growing  more  and  more 
every  year,  and  will  increase  unless  the 
trade  is  suppressed.  Our  prime  minister 
says  that  if  England  suppresses  this  trade 
our  officials  in  China  will  endeavour  to 
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stop  its  growth  in  our  country.  I be- 
seech of  yon,  Christian  brothers,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  and  His  Chnrch,  and  the 
Gospel,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  people, 
that  yon  will  nse  yonr  efforts  to  suppress 
this  opium  traffic.  Oar  forty  thousand 
Chinese  Christians  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  many  social  reform?,  and  a 
reform  in  the  opiam  trade  is  one  of  the 
first  to  which  they  are  putting  their  hands. 
Another  fact  is  that  the  suppression  of 
the  opium  traffic  will  raise  the  honour  of 
England  before  our  eyes  in  a manner 
which  you  cannot  conceive  of.  I 
think  that  by  suppression  of  this  trade 


you  will  show  that  there  is  no  moral  sys- 
tem like  that  of  Christianity,  and  by  so 
doing  Christianity  will  get  an  impetus 
which  it  has  never  received  sinoe  the  day 
it  came  to  oar  country  in  1307  ; because 
if  people  know  that  your  morality  is  higher 
and  nobler  than  our  Confucian  philo- 
sophy, they  must  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  Christianity,  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  is  a greater  and  nobler  religion 
than  Confucianism.  Will  you  not  help  our 
country,  our  officials,  our  families,  and 
the  Christian  men  and  women  of  my 
country,  to  get  rid  of  this  terrible  evil  ? 


Speech  of  the  Rev . A.  J.  Hall . 


I have  been  a missionary  to  tho 
Heathen  seventeen  years,  and  I am  re- 
turning to  my  work  next  month  in  the 
North  Pacific.  I labour  amongst  peoples 
speaking  three  languages.  There  are  I 
think  about  twelve  thousand  natives 
comprising  these  three  different  peoples, 
and  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  two-thirds  of  that  scattered  popula- 
tion belong  to  a Christian  Church.  The 
remainder  I am  working  amongst.  I 
will  tell  you  why  we  commenced  this 
mission  on  the  North  of  Vancouver  Island 
twenty-five  years  ago.  One  of  Her 
Majesty's  gunboats  bombarded  two  vil- 
lages because  of  the  cruel  treatment 
which  certain  of  the  natives  inflicted  on 
the  neighbouring  peoples.  Those  savages 
came  south  in  their  canoes  and  murdered 
n any  persons,  cutting  off  their  heads, 
and  they  took  the  women  and  children 
away  and  made  slaves  of  them.  When  I 
first  went,  our  missionary  there  told  me 
he  had  sometimes  seen  the  heads  of  men 
stuck  on  poles.  Well,  the  gunboat  was 
sent  twice  to  punish  those  barbarians, 
and  on  the  second  occasion  the  captain 
called  the  Indians  together  to  speak  to 
them.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  an  old 
chief  made  this  remarkable  speech  : 
“ You  have  been  here  twice  to  punish  us 
for  doing  what  is  wrong,  but  you  have 
never  yet  sent  us  anybody  to  tell  us  what 
is  right.  Why  has  no  one  been  sent  to 
my  people?"  That  very  evening  the 
captain  of  the  gunboat  wrote  to  a mis- 
sionary and  said  these  words:  “Why 
does  not  your  Church  send  out  more 
mis&ionaiie8  ? It  is  missionaries  that 
these  poor  people  want  and  not  men-of- 
war."  The  old  chief  travelled  with  that 
message  three  hundred  miles  to  that  mis- 
sion station,  and  before  a crowd  of  eight 
hundred  Christians  he  begged  the  mis- 
sionary to  “ throw  out  a rope  and  save 
the  people."  I suppose  he  meant  that  we 
should  throw  out  the  rope  of  the  Gospel 
to  those  perishing  Heathen.* 

Some  fifteen  months  after  that  chief 
went  and  begged  for  this  rope,  in  God's 


meroy  the  Bishop  sent  me  to  commence 
this  mission  of  evangelising  the  people 
there.  Never  shall  I forget  the  day  I 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Fort  Rupert.  I 
had  to  learn  the  language,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  several  months  that  I was  able 
to  speak  to  the  children  in  schools,  so 
that  they  could  understand  what  I said. 
There  were  perhaps  250  of  thoBe  painted 
savages  waitiug  when  we  landed  from 
the  little  steamer.  I did  not  know  where 
I waB  to  sleep  or  what  to  do.  I remem- 
ber that  I went  on  my  knees  somewhat 
tremblingly  in  prayer  when  I saw  these 
painted  fellows  there.  Then  a man  came 
through  the  crowd  and  put  out  his  hand 
and  very  sweetly  said,  “ How  do  you  do." 
I was  very  thankful,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, that  there  was  someone  there  who 
could  speak  English.  He  looked  me  in 
the  face  and  said,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion how  he  could  speak  English,  “ I was 
two  years  in  gaol  in  Victoria,  and  daring 
that  time  I learnt  some  English."  Now, 
I found  the  people  most  eager  for  instruc- 
tion. They  crowded  into  the  church  the 
first  Sunday  I was  there.  In  the  interval 
I had  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
this  man,  to  translate  veiy  roughly  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Sinoe  then  I have  re- 
vised it  at  least  four  times.  On  that  first 
Sunday  I remember  I knelt  before  them 
and  bade  them  all  kneel  down  and  shut 
their  eyes.  I could  just  read  this  rough 
translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  their 
presence.  We  were  also  able  to  sing  a 
simple  hymn,  and  I am  thankful  to  tell 
yjou  that  the  same  little  hymn  I have  sung 
thousands  of  times  in  that  part  of  the 
world  during  the  past  seventeen  years. 
The  first  verse  I translated  into  English 
commences  thus : — 

“ Jesus  is  oav  Saviour, 

Because  He  died  for  me." 

These  people  were  so  anxious  for  sohool- 
t raining  that  they  prepared  a house  for 
me.  They  made  rough  seats  where  they 
could  sit  and  listen  to  the  Gospel.  Then 
after  getting  the  place  put  into  shape, 
there  was  a deputation  to  know  if  that 
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would  do.  I had  been  there  two  mouths 
when  the  missionary  who  sent  me  told  me 
not  to  be  in  a hurry  with  the  school,  but 
to  give  all  my  time  to  the  language.  But 
I soon  had  about  seventy  men,  and  women 
with  babies  in  arms,  flocking  in,  and  I 
could  not  get  them  away.  . . 

But  the  great  work  which  God  has 
blessed  has  been  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  for  a witness  to  these  people.  I 
can  tell  you  of  a visit  I had  two  years 
ago  to  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  women  there  have  very  peculiarly- 
shaped  heads.  When  the  girls  are  born 
the  mothers  strap  a piece  of  leather 
tightly  round  their  heads  so  that  the  skull 
grows  abnormally  long.  The  hair  is 
partly  painted  red  and  the  face  also.  No 
one  had  been  there  with  the  message  of 
the  Gospel.  I took  with  me  little  printed 
prayers  on  cards,  and  the  English  was 
this,  “ Oh  God,  wash  me  from  all  my  sins 
in  my  Saviour’s  blood,  and  I shall  be 
whiter  than  snow."  I told  them  that  if 
they  would  learn  that  prayer  I would 
give  them  a little  card.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day  the  whole  of  the  people 
could  say  that  prayer.  No  one  had  given 
them  any  idea  of  prayer.  There  was  no 
word  in  their  language  for  prayer.  Be- 
fore I left  I found  those  cards  hung  up 
just  where  they  offered  their  prayers  at 
night.  They  could  not  read  the  prayer 
bat  they  knew  what  was  on  the  card. 
When  I was  on  my  way  back  one  of  the 
men  and  his  boy  carried  my  blankets 
through  the  Island.  I shall  never  forget 
what  the  man  said  to  me  on  that  occa- 
sion. “Sir,”  he  remarked,  “is  not  it 
time  to  look  up?”  “Yes,”  I replied, 
and  we  knelt  down  and  asked  God  to 
wash  away  all  our  sins  in  our  Saviour’s 
blessed  blood.  In  another  hour  the  man 
looked  up  again  and  said,  “ Sir,  is  not  it 
time  to  turn  our  faces  up  ? ” That  is  all 
he  knew  about  prayer.  I could  tell  you 


of  other  visits.  I oould  take  you  to 
where  I found  some  four  hundred  people 
whom  no  missionary  had  visited,  and 
who  were  living  without  God  in  the 
world.  On  one  ocoasion  I was  teaohing 
about  twenty  of  these  people.  They  had 
all  said  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  I was 
telling  them  about  the  Saviour,  when  I 
heard  a horrid  noise  which  I oannot  de- 
scribe. The  whole  congregation  imme- 
diately ran  away,  and  in  came  a fellow, 
perfectly  naked,  with  a rope  round  him. 
Five  or  six  men  had  hold  of  this  rope. 
Then  he  rushed  after  the  women,  and 
they  shrieked.  I had  then  to  pack  up 
my  box  and  go  elsewhere.  I went  to 
another  village,  where  I got  another  con- 
gregation, numbering  about  forty.  When 
they  were  sitting  close  to  my  feet,  and 
looking  up  to  my  face,  with  their  elbows 
resting  on  their  knees,  and  listening 
quietly  to  me,  I heard  this  wretched 
noise  again ; and  away  the  women  ran 
once  more  with  their  children.  I said, 
(i  The  devil  is  too  much  for  me  to-night, 
I cannot  do  any  of  the  blessed  work  here.” 
That  same  night  one  of  the  natives 
told  me,  “ Do  you  know  that  that  man 
is  a flesh-eater,  and  has  bitten  two 
people,  and  he  wishes  to  bite  another.” 
From  January  to  March  in  most  of  those 
villages  it  is  very  difficult  to  gather  the 
people  together,  owing  to  the  horrible 
oustom  which  I have  just  spoken  of,  but 
during  the  other  nine  months  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever.  Now,  God  has 
enabled  me  to  reduce  three  of  the 
Gospels  to  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
and  also  to  translate  the  Book  of  Common 
prayer  into  their  tongue.  . . . The  Gos- 
pel has  been  preached  for  a witness  to 
all  these  people.  They  have  heard  it 
again  and  again,  for  I have  taught  it 
them  myself.  “Whosoever  shall  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.” 


The  Rev . Canon  Eyre's  Closing  Words . 


My  dear  Christian  friends  and  fellow- 
workers  in  this  great  and  glorious  enter- 
prise, the  duty  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me  by  the  Committee  is  one  of  obvious 
difficulty,  but  I know  I shall  have  your 
sympathy,  and  I trust  that  in  the  few 
minutes  during  which  I shall  occupy  your 
attention  I shall  have  your  prayers  also. 
My  duty  is  to  remind  you  that  high 
privilege  is  always  followed  by  the  most 
solemn  responsibility.  I am  satisfied 
that  I carry  you  with  me  when  I say  that 
we  have  been  highly  privileged  to-day. 
I have  been  almost  overwhelmed  when  I 
have  tried  to  realise  that,  unworthy  as  I 
am,  I have  been  allowed  to  listen  to  such 
stirring  words  as  those  to  which  we  have 
listened  to-day.  We  must  remember 
that  oftentimes  responsibility  begins  just 


where  privilege  ends,  and  this  gives,  to 
my  mind,  the  most  solemn  sacred  ness  to 
the  dose  of  such  a meeting  as  this.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  enjoy  high  privilege,  but 
a very  hard  thing  to  realise  and  to  carry 
out  the  consequent  responsibility. 

I shall  make  no  apology  therefore,  to 
you  for  taking  you  at  once,  if  you  will 
go  with  me,  directly  into  the  presence  of 
our  personal  Lord  and  Saviour.  And  I 
am  going  to  do  so,  not  in  any  words  of 
my  own,  but  in  one  little  word  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  is  this : “ He 
sent  them  away.”  Does  not  this  one 
little  sentence,  which  closes  the  history 
of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and 
then  of  the  four  thousand,  bring  us  under 
the  shadow  of  the  presence  of  our 
Redeemer?  It  is  at  the  end  of  our 
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meeting  that  we  need  most  careful, 
watchful,  and  earnest  prayer.  I should 
suppose  that  there  is  not  one  in  this  room 
who  did  not  kneel  before  the  Master  and 
ask  His  blessing  before  coming  to  this 
meeting.  I should  hope  there  are  but 
very  few  in  this  hall  this  evening  who 
have  not  lifted  up  their  hearts,  now  in 
thankfulness,  now  in  humble  confession, 
and  now  in  earnest  intercession  for  the 
searching  words  we  have  listened  to. 
But  now,  having  had  the  Master  with  us, 
are  we  going  home  with  Him  or  are  we 
going  to  leave  Him  in  this  hall  P God 
forbid ! We  mast  leave  this  meeting 
under  the  shadow  of  His  presence,  and 
we  shall  do  so  if  He  sends  us  away  to- 
night. Now,  thiB  word  which  I have 
chosen  is  a sweet  one.  It  is  full  of 
tender  gentleness.  It  stands  side  by 
side  with  another  word.  11  He  left  them.” 
Whom  were  they  whom  He  left  ? They 
were  His  enemies.  But  these  whom  He 
had  fed  He  sent  away.  And  my  friend, 
this  solemn  dismissal  must  be  a personal 
one.  St.  Mark  tells  us  that  Christ  Him- 
self sent  them  away.  That  was  a duty 
he  would  not  place  upon  others.  It 
must  be  done  by  Himself.  And  there 
must  be  the  last  word  of  loving  tender- 
ness straight  from  Himself,  to  that 
departing  multitude  whom  He  had  fed. 
Let  me  ask  you,  before  you  pass  to  your 
rest  to-night,  to  kneel  down  and  just 
bring  these  thoughts  before  God  in 
prayer.  He  fed  them,  and  then  He  sent 
them  away.  He  never  sends  us  to  a 
difficult  duty  without  giving  us  sufficient 
food  to  do  it  faithfully  and  fully.  I have 
often  been  struck  with  the  sympathy 
which  we  see  in  His  feeding  the  mul- 
titude with  the  fish  and  the  loaves.  The 
bread  contained  sufficient  nourishment, 
but  the  fish  gave  it  relish  ! I venture  to 
submit  that  we  have  not  only  had  bread 
from  the  Lord  to-night  but  we  have  had 
the  relish  also,  which  has  helped  us  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this 
great  and  noble  enterprise  of  Foreign 
Missions.  I thank  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  for 
the  publications  we  are  permitted  to 
read  regarding  our  missionary  work. 
There  we  get  not  only  the  living  bread, 
but  also  the  relish,  the  well-told  tale, 
the  well-taken  photograph  or  illustration 
which  stamps  the  subjeot  upon  our  minds. 
Now,  my  friends,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
eat.  We  must  also  assimilate  what  we 
have  eaten.  I want  to  ask  you  to-night 
whether  we  do  not  sometimes  attend  our 
meetings  and  read  our  publications,  and 
eat  the  Lord’s  bread  simply  for  eating’s 
sake.  We  should  remember  that  these 
things  should  be  a means  to  an  end. 
Christ  means  this  food  to  make  us 
stronger,  and  if  it  is  assimilated  by  us 
it  will  become  part  of  our  nature. 


This  brings  us  to  our  solemn  responsi- 
bility. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  this  meeting  P What  is 
to  be  the  practical  outcome  of  it  for 
you  ? If  you  try  to  do  things  for  your- 
selves you  will  fail.  Tou  know  the 
secret  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 
It  was  because  the  Master  broke,  and 
blessed,  and  distributed,  that  sufficient 
food  was  given,  and  so  it  will  be  true  of 
ourselves.  The  man  or  the  woman  who 
is  sent  away  by  the  Master  to-night,  and 
who  kneels  in  prayer,  and  carries  out 
God's  purposes  in  regard  to  him  or  her, 
shall  have  the  blessing.  He  fed  them. 

The  second  thought  is  this.  All  of 
us  who  know  our  New  Testament  will 
know  that  that  word  is,  “ He  freed 
them.”  He  gave  them  release.  There 
is  power  and  conscience  - searching 
warning  in  that  word  “freed.”  He 
whom  the  Lord  sends  away  from  suoh 
a meeting  as  this  will  go  out  free.  It  is 
my  duty  to-night  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
free  from  everything  that  would  hinder 
you  in  this  great  and  glorious  work  ? Is 
there  any  infirmity  or  sin  that  is  spoiling 
your  work  for  the  Lord  P Is  there  any 
unholy  friendship  which  discourages  you 
in  taking  part  in  this  great  missionary 
enterprise  P Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
grow  slack  ? Dear  friends,  let  us  resolve 
that  we  will  go  from  this  building  to-night 
freed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  just  as  it  was 
after  He  fed  the  multitudes.  When  a man 
has  fetters  upon  his  hands,  by  one  turn  of 
the  key  the  man’s  hands  may  be  set  free. 
Christ  it  is  who,  with  His  key,  can  unlock 
any  handcuff  that  is  preventing  us  in 
our  work  for  Him.  If  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free 
indeed. 

Now  for  the  third  part.  He  sent 
them  away,  and  then  He  followed  them. 
Surely  that  is  the  meaning  of  that  part 
of  the  story  where  we  read,  that 
when  He  had  sent  them  away,  He 
went  up  into  a mountain  to  pray.  Dear 
Christian  worker,  brother  or  sister,  do 
not  forget,  that  if  He  sends  you  away  to- 
night, He  follows  you  with  His  prayers . 
When  you  kneel  down  and  ask  His  bless- 
ing, and  recognize  your  responsibility, 
and  ask  to  be  true  to  it,  then  you  have 
His  prayer.  He  knows  your  difficulties, 
and  He  will  help  you  to  overcome  them. 
He  follows  you  with  His  prayers,  and 
plans,  and  purposes.  If  you  want  His 
prayers  you  must  be  in  sympathy  with 
His  plans  and  purposes.  You  must 
remember  that  you  have  got  a place  in 
these  plans  and  purposes.  If  He  has  got 
these  plans,  and  you  and  I are  in  them, 
and  we  fail  to  hear  His  voice,  we  thwart 
them.  I wonder,  for  instance,  whether 
the  privileges  we  have  had  this  day  will 
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lead  anyone  here  to  go  forth  to  foreign 
lands  to  preaoh  the  Gospel.  My  brother, 
the  Master  is  following  yon.  It  is  not, 
of  coarse,  for  me  to  say  that  Qe  is  telling 
yon  to  go,  bat  it  is  for  me  to  say  that  yon 
should  listen  oarefally  and  pr  ly  erf  ally  to 
Him,  and  try  to  find  out  whether  ic  is 
part  of  His  plan  and  purpose  that  you 
should  go  forth  to  take  part  iu  this  work. 
Then  He  follows  you  with  His  power 
also.  “All  power  is  given  unto  Me. 
. . . Go  ye,  therefore,  and  disoiple  all 
nations.11  He  will  give  you  power  to 
overcome  difficulties,  to  conquer  tempta- 
tions; He  will  give  you  guidance  in 


perplexity.  And  then,  with  His  tender 
trustworthiness.  He  follows  ns.  As  He 
is  sanding  us  away  once  again  to  work, 
He  says  to  ns,  “ Will  you  not  do  more  P 
Will  you  not  do  it  better  than  ever 
before  ? 99  Above  all,  my  friends,  He 
follows  us  with  His  presence . “ He  sent 

them  away.”  We  are  each  in  a corner, 
where  we  have  been  placed  by  His 
providence.  But  we  are  not  away  from 
Him.  We  are  indeed  undone  if  He  sends 
us  away  from  Him.  It  is  this,  my 
friends,  that  I pray  for  you  and  for  my- 
self— That  He  may  send  us  away. 


THE  EVENING  MEETING  IN  THE  LOWER  EXETER  HALL. 

At  this  Meeting,  Robert  Williams,  Esq.,  took  the  Chair,  and  the  Rev. 
G.  Furness  Smith  spoke  the  Report.  The  speakers  were  the  Rev.  J.  Yaughan, 
a member  of  the  Committee  of  the  New  South  Wales  Association;  the  Rev. 
W.  Morris,  representing  East  Africa  ; the  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann,  North 
India;  the  Rev.  E.  Corfield,  the  Punjab;  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett,  Ceylon. 
The  Rev.  C.  G.  Baskerville,  Yicar  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walthamstow,  brought 
the  Meeting  to  a close  with  a few  words  of  solemn  and  affectionate  application. 


THE  GLEANERS*  UNION  CONFERENCE. 

THE  afternoon  gathering  of  Gleaner  secretaries  in  the  Committee  Room  at 
Salisbury  Square  was  as  pleasant  this  year  as  it  has  ever  been.  Ordinary 
frequenters  of  that  apartment  would  be  astonished  if  they  could  see  how  many 
people  contrive  to  get  into  it  on  these  occasions.  Nor  is  it  a crowd  of  scattered 
items.  They  are  generally  known  to  one  another,  or  at  least  to  the  G.U.  workers 
at  the  centre,  and  have  common  interests  and  common  aims  even  beyond  the 
ordinary  C.M.S.  bonds  of  union.  It  is  this  fact,  and  the  utter  absence  of  formality, 
which  make  this  meeting  of  C.M.S.  specialists  so  popular. 

Mr.  Stock  took  the  chair  at  3.40.  After  two  verses  of  u All  hail  the  power  of 
Jesus’  Name,0  the  Rev.  Bachelor  Russell  offered  prayer.  Then  Mr.  Stock  said 
that  we  had  not  come  to  compliment  each  other  or  to  praise  the  Gleaners’  Union. 
He  prayed  that  the  spectacle  of  “ Christ  expecting ,”  which  had  been  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Annual  Report,  might  be  the  spectacle  before  our  eyes.  We 
were  met  to  hear  from  our  friends  what  we  could  do  and  what  there  is  more 
that  we  had  not  done,  for  the  work  of  the  Union. 

There  is  always  a little  hesitation  when  the  Chairman  sits  down.  No  one 
likes  to  plunge  into  the  “ imminent  deadly  breach,”  or,  to  use  the  Chairman’s 
metaphor,  to  build,  like  the  ants,  a bridge  over  which  the  others  may  follow. 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett  (Kandy)  did  so  by  urging  Gleaners  to  “ come  out  to 
Ceylon  and  glean  there.”  Many  complained  that  the  door  was  shut  for  them, 
but  “ doors,*’  said  he,  “ have  a habit  of  opening  if  you  put  a hand  to  them.”  Mr. 
Stock  remarked  that  it  was  well  we  should  have  Mr.  Garrett’s  invitation,  for 
Mr.  Thwaites  was  insisting  that  every  one  should  go  to  India. 

Then  followed  a stream  of  short  speeches.  The  Rev.  W.  Robinson  ( Manchester) 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Jackson  (Gateshead)  gave  some  details  about  missionary-boxes. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  R.  Higham  (Norwich)  advocated  parochial  as  against  town  or 
district  branches  of  the  Union.  He  was  afraid  that  the  Gleaners’  Union  was 
going  to  become  a Ladies’  Union,  and  urged  that  men’s  missionary  bands  should 
be  fostered  in  connexion  with  it.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett  (Kandy)  described  a 
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Gleaner  examination  at  which  he  had  been  present.  The  Bey.  James  Gilmore 
(Sheffield)  thought  there  was  a danger  of  looking  too  much  to  numbers,  and 
questioned  if  the  G.U.  was  as  spiritually -minded  and  as  usefal  a body  as  it  might 
be.  General  Hatt  Noble  (Redhill)  wanted  to  have  a family  Gleaners'  Union. 
Every  day  they  remembered  the  Cycle  in  family  prayers,  and  the  servants  had 
become  keenly  interested.  He  humorously  complained  that  the  Bedhill  Branch 
secretaries  “ had  a habit  of  going  out  as  missionaries.”  The  Bev.  P.  H.  Cooke 
(Hackney ) spoke  of  intercession  for  Foreign  Missions  in  chu  rch.  Mr.  Stock  having 
referred  to  the  New  Year  Letter  to  Gleaner  Secretaries,  the  Bev.  E.  D.  Stead 
(Falmer)  described  the  intention  of  the  Sussex  Gleaners  to  have  a County  G.U. 
Missionary  of  their  own.  Mr.  Thornton  (Nottingham)  gave  an  account  of  a 
self-denial  week  held  in  that  town.  Captain  Cundy,  the  Bev.  H.  Knott  (Here- 
ford), and  Mrs.  Thwaites  (Salisbury)  spoke  briefly.  Then  Miss  Tristram  stated 
that  Durham  proposed  to  have  its  County  G.U.  Missionary,  towards  whose 
support  they  had  the  promise  of  120/.  a year.  Like  some  previous  speakers, 
she  insisted  on  prayer  first,  then  work.  Miss  Goodall  (Lagos)  told  a touching 
story  of  an  answer  to  children's  prayers.  Miss  Gollock  mentioned  that  the 
Sowers’  Band  now  numbered  200  branches  and  8000  members.  She  warned  us 
against  trusting  too  much  to  method  instead  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power — “ not," 
as  she  put  it,  “ more  machinery,  but  more  steam.”  The  Bevs.  Bacheler  Bussell, 
G.  C.  Martin  (Liverpool),  and  J.  Vaughan  (Sydney),  having  spoken,  the  Con- 
ference was  closed  with  prayer. 

In  this  condensed  account  much  detail  is  necessarily  omitted.  There  was  less 
description  of  new  methods  than  heretofore,  and  a more  general  insistence  on 
the  need  of  ihcreased  prayer.  J.  D.  M. 
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Annual  Letter  of  Mr.  A . B.  Fisher. 


Tucker  Station,  Milyana , Singo, 
Jan.  1st,  1894. 

IRig^SlAST  year  when  we  got  our 
Bjj  first  sight  of  the  great 

K|  KsSi  Lake,  and  again  when  we 
irrtiiipivll  first  sighted  the  wonderful 
church  on  Namirembe  Hill,  we  all 
with  one  accord  sent  up  a song  of 
praise  to  God  for  His  love  m permitting 
us  to  enter  this  great  field.  And  now 
as  we  look  back  over  the  year  spent 
here,  and  the  blessings  God  has  given 
us,  we  would  again  from  full  hearts 
praise  our  God  for  His  love  in  bringing 
us  here. 

After  the  Mohammedan  rising  I 
came  down  here  alone,  and  at  once 
resumed  the  work,  but  soon  it  became 
evident  that  as  most  of  the  gardens 
were  from  two  to  four  miles  away,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the  people 
to  attend  classes  hero  daily.  We 
therefore  devised  the  scheme  of  build- 
ing reading-houses  in  each  garden,  and 
in  that  way  reaching  the  people.  The 


scheme  has,  I am  delighted  to  say,  now 
been  almost  carried  out.  There  are 
now  twenty  reading- houses,  or,  as  the 
Natives  call  them,  Synagogi,  built  aud 
in  good  working  order,  at  a distance  of 
from  two  to  twenty  miles  right  round 
the  station.  They  have  all  been  gladly 
built  by  the  people  after  much  prayer 
and  work,  inviting  me  only  to  select  the 
place  and  size.  The  small  chiefs  in 
whose  gardens  they  are  built  will  be  re- 
sponsible—(1)  for  cleaning  and  keep- 
ing them  in  repair ; (2)  selling  books ; 
(3)  gathering  the  people  to  daily 
classes;  (4)  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
them  in  here  on  Sundays  to  church. 
After  Sunday  morning  service  a short 
prayer-meeting  and  conference  is  held 
at  my  house  for  chiefs  of  synagogues 
and  teachers,  when  reports  of  progress 
are  given  in,  &c.,  and  the  whole  work 
brought  to  God  in  .prayer.  We  have 
sent  out  fourteen  boys  to  teach  read- 
ing in  gardens  where  we  found  no  one 
knowing  how  to  read,  seven  of  whom 
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are  baptized,  and  tbe  others  are  con- 
verted boys  themselves  reading  for 
baptism.  Every  week  all  the  syna- 
gogues within  three  hours’  march  are 
visited  by  myself  and  the  other  five 
teachers  here,  three  of  whom  have 
been  sent  me  by  the  Church  Council. 
(Having  no  classes  on  Monday  sets 
us  free  for  this  work.)  The  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  synagogues  is 
twenty,  and  the  average  here  eighty, 
thus  making  a total  of  480  people 
attending  daily  classes  in  connexion 
with  our  work  here. 

God  has  abundantly  blessed  this 
special  effort  to  reach  the  people. 
From  one  garden  (Mwaziza),  where 
before  we  only  got  two  men  to  come 
into  church  on  Sundays,  we  now  get 
twenty -six,  and  the  first  week  after  the 
reading-house  was  built  the  chief  sold 
forty-six  books  to  his  people.  Our 
Sunday  congregation  has  increased 
from  250  to  400,  and  from  50  to  250  in 
the  evening. 

On  each  of  the  three  islands  [not 
on  the  Victoria  Lake,  but  ou  a 
small  lake  in  Singo]  we  have 
succeeded  in  building  small  churohes, 
and  placing  a baptized  teacher  in 
charge.  The  attendance  on  Bagwe  is 
seventy,  on  Tigve  sixty,  and  on 
Keraza,  the  smallest,  thirty.  On  the 
islands  we  met  with  great  opposition 
from  a number  of  Lubare  priests,  who 
saw  full  well  that  their  little  business 
and  wine  presents  were  about  to  be 
upset.  On  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
Bagwe,  I spent  three  days ; the  first 
two  days  no  one  would  come  near  or 
speak  to  me.  In  the  evening  we 
called  together  a few  of  the  chiefs  and 
got  from  them  the  reason  for  this 
strange  conduct,  which  was  that  the 
Lubare  priests  had  told  them  I was 
come  to  eat  men  and  women,  and  that 
if  they  began  to  read  Balubare  would 
go,  and  then  everything  would  go 
wrong.  I spoke  with  them  about  an 
hour  regarding  their  absurd  reasons, 
and  preached  to  them  Jesus.  Iu  con- 
clusion I said  I would  go  next  day, 
unless  they  agreed  to  build  a church 
for  God,  and  commence  to  read.  We 
then  had  much  prayer,  and  sent  them 
away  to  consult  together.  To  my 
astonishment  next  morning  (it  is  with 
shame  I confess  it)  there  came  a num- 
ber of  men  and  women  with  poles  and 
reed  8 to  build  God  a house.  I was 
soon  out,  and  selected  a place  on  the 
centre  of  the  .island,  within  easy  reach 
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of  all,  and  to  work  they  set,  and  now  a 
very  nice  little  church  is  built,  and 
also  a house  for  the  teacher.  It  was 
here  I first  saw  Lubare  houses  and. 
worship  in  full  swing,  but  now  my 
teacher  Enoch  writes  to  say  Lubare 
has  tied  up  and  gone  for  ever,  and  his 
priests  with  few  exceptions  are  all 
reading.  But  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
take to  think  that  we  meet  with  no 
opposition.  The  fact  is,  there  are  a 
great  number  who  refuse  to  read,  and 
say  all  kinds  of  things  about  us,  such 
as  that  we  eat  men  and  women,  send 
women  to  England,  come  here  for  good 
food,  Ac . ; but  all  these  things  must  be 
met  and  conquered  in  connexion  with, 
the  opening  of  a new  station.  We  also 
meet  with  serious  opposition  from  a 
number  of  men  and  women  who  smoke 
bhang,  and  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  These  people,  after  a short 
time  smoking  this  norrible  stuff,  become 
fools,  unable  to  understand  anything, 
and,  if  they  are  not  tied  up  by  their 
friends,  become  perfect  skeletons  and 
die.  If  the  opium-eating  is  anything 
like  this,  I do  not  wonder  at  the  zeal 
of  our  India  and  China  friends.  May 
God  grant  them  success  in  their  noble 
war  against  such  a soul  and  body 
destroyer. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  station 
over  3000  books,  inducting  all  kinds, 
have  been  sold.  We  found  about 
twenty  here  who  could  read  a Gospel, 
and  now  there  are  more  than  300 
known  to  me.  Our  first  convert  was 
baptized  a short  time  ago  in  Mengo 
(Saulo).  Since  then  ten  men  and 
three  women  have  come  forward  for 
baptism,  and  are  now  being  specially 
instructed. 

On  Christmas  Day  we  had  a very 
bright  service,  attended  by  over  800 
people,  but  it  was  plain  many  came  for 
the  feast  which  we  had  afterwards. 
However,  it  was  a grand  opportunity 
of  telling  them  about  God’s  love,  and 
we  felt  that  God  was  very  specially 
with  us  as  we  urged  them  to  accept 
Jesus.  I am  not  yet  able  to  speak  as 
one  would  like,  but  I thank  God  for 
the  help  He  has  given  me. 

This  station  wul  never  reach  all  the 
people  in  Singo.  We  want  another 
station  in  Ntute  or  Burn,  which  is 
sixty  miles  from  here,  and  the  centre 
of  a great  number  of  people.  But  it 
is  the  old  cry,  where  are  the  men  1 
The  Government  have  now  brought 
over  4000  Nubians  into  Uganda,  and 
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have  placed  over  1000  in  a fort  within  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  help  them, 
ten  minutes’  walk  from  this  station,  and  (d.v.)  when  the  men  come  back 
In  a conference  with  the  Nubian  from  the  expedition  against  Kaba 
officers,  they  agreed  on  behalf  of  their  Rega  we  will  build  a church  near  the 
people  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  camp,  and  see  how  much  can  be  done 
writing  and  the  Christian  religion,  through  Luganda. 

Here  is  a grand  work  for  someone — I have  just  now  been  joined  by  Mr. 

over  6000  Nubians  without  Christ.  • Sugden,  one  of  our  new  men,  and 
The  Finance  Committee  say,  What  can  together  we  shall  work  for  God’s  glory 
we  do  P However,  in  the  meantime  in  the  salvation  of  Singo. 

Annual  Letter  of  the  Rev . E.  Millar . 


Mengo , Bugandaf  Jan . 19 th,  1894. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  my 
stay  here,  I was  living  in  Mr.  Roscoe’s 
house,  waiting  for  the  Natives  to  build 
me  a house  of  my  own ; and  while  with 
Mr.  Roscoe  1 was  enabled  to  help  him, 
by  taking  charge  of  the  store  and 
looking  after  the  sale  of  books,  Ac. ; 
this  latter  work  I still  keep  on  and 
enjoy  doing  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
last  year  an  experiment  was  made  of 
letting  some  of  the  chiefs  have  books 
to  send  into  their  gardens  and  sell, 
bringing  the  shells  back  afterwards. 
This  was  not  a success,  as  the  chiefs 
first  gave  the  books  out  to  their  people, 
and  then  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  shells  in  payment 
thereof;  hence  we  gave  up  this  plan 
after  a while.  It  entailed  a great  deal 
of  work,  and  the  number  of  books  sold 
did  not  warrant  the  work  entailed  in 
the  issue  of  the  books.  We  now  make 
the  Church  Council  responsible  for  this 
work,  and  they  send  men  from  time  to 
time  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
to  teach  and  sell  books,  and  are  them- 
selves responsible  if  the  books  are  not 
brought  back,  or  the  shells  in  payment 
for  the  books  sold;  hence  the  book 
fund  bears  no  loss.  Some  books  sell 
very  slowly.  The  book  of  which  we  have 
sola  least  is  Bible  Stories ; next  to  this 
comes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
is  very  little  read  ; Mr.  Roscoe  has  just 
finished  reading  it  with  one  of  his 
classes,  and  I am  now  reading  it  in  the 
mornings,  with  about  twenty  or  thirty 
in  my  class.  The  favourite  book,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  Prayer-book, 
which  being  in  large  type  is  the  first 
book  read,  after  the  elementary  reading 
books  have  been  mastered.  It  is  rather 
comic  to  hear  a number  of  small  boys 
solemnly  reading  the  marriage  service 
through.  W e have  now  four  elementary 
reading  books ; I call  them  by  their 
native  names.  (1)  Walifu  (Alphabet), 
a little  four-page  sheet  containing 
alphabet,  syllables,  Lord’s  Prayer, 


Creed  and  Commandments.  This  we 
sell  for  two  shells.  (2)  Mateka  (Com- 
mandments), Alphabet,  syllables,  syl- 
labic Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed,  Com- 
mandments, and  a selection  of  texts, 
rice  ten  shells.  (3)  Mateka  ago  emi- 
ono  (Commandments  in  writing), 
first  reading  book  with  script.  This 
book  was  specially  printed  for  Mr. 
Walker  by  a friend  m Bristol,  and  is 
much  liked.  Its  contents  are  as  in  (2), 
but  with  the  addition  of  an  alphabet  and 
syllables  in  script.  The  price  is  twenty- 
five  shells.  This  book  supplies  a long 
felt  want,  as  it  gives  the  people  letters 
to  copy,  when  they  wish  to  learn  to 
write,  and  so  saves  the  missionaries  the 
trouble  of  writing  out  alphabets,  as  has 
been  the  case  hitherto.  (4)  Mateka 
Matukirivu  (Holy  Commandments), 
the  Luganda  Primer.  Contents  as  in 
(2),  but  with  the  addition  of  a selection 
of  texts  by  Samwili  Naganafa,  and 
well  bound  in  limp  cloth.  Price  sixty 
shells.  This  book  is  much  liked,  but 
many  are  prevented  from  buying  it  by 
the  nigh  price.  I should  mention  that 
25  shells  are  worth  two  pence,  hence 
prices  of  reading  books  in  English  coin 
would  be  about  one-sixth  of  a penny, 
three  farthings,  twopence,  ana  four- 
pence  three  farthings,  not  veiy  high 
prices,  when  you  consider  that  this 
includes  oost  of  carriage. 

As  to  the  number  of  books  sold  during 
the  past  year,  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  all  books  sold, 
because  the  invoices  of  the  loads  which 
came  up  with  the  Bishop  are  missing ; 
however,  from  February  17th  until  the 
end  of  the  year  the  sales  in  round 
numbers  have  been  as  follows: — Gospels 
and  Acts,  160 ; single  copies  of  Gospels 
or  Acts,  6000;  reading  books,  22,000 

S after  the  Bishop’s  arrival,  and  before 
February  17th,  we  sold  6000  large 
reading  sheets  and  hundreds  of  small 
ones);  Prayer-books,  3200;  First 
Catechism,  1700 ; Second  Catechism. 
3000;  Church  .Catechism,  270.  These 
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are  the  principal  books  sold  ; I do  not 
enter  here  into  the  minor  sales. 

We  have  lately  been  having  a great 
spiritual  revival  among  the  people. 
Some  of  ns  have  been  reeling  for  a 
long  time  that  the  Christianity  of  these 
people  was  too  dead;  too  much  a 
matter  of  reading,  and  too  little  of  the 
heart.  As  an  example,  I had  quite  an 
argument  in  a class  one  day  because  1 
said  that  a man  who  could  not  read 
could  be  saved  as  easily  as  a man  who 
could  read.  The  opinion  that  only 
those  who  can  read  can  be  saved  was 
very  widely  spread  among  the  people ; 
a man  on  being  asked  if  he  had  eternal 
life,  replied  that  he  had  read  half 
through  the  Prayer  book,  and  hoped 
soon  to  read  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
When  told  he  could  have  eternal  life 
at  once,  he  ran  off  to  find  out  more 
about  the  matter  from  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  recently  been  con- 
verted. We,  seeing  this  was  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  here,  had  been  praying 
about  the  matter,  and  on  Pilkington’s 
return  from  the  island  of  Rome,  where 
he  had  been  taking  a holiday  and  seeing 
after  the  work  of  the  teacher  who  was 
stationed  there,  we  talked  over  this 
matter,  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  a few  days’  special 
mission,  and  put  the  way  of  salvation 
clearly  before  the  people.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  as  the  army  wa3 
about  to  start  to  Bunyoro,  to  fight 
with  the  King  Kabarega,  and  so  on  the 
following  day,  without  any  previous 
notice  to  any  of  the  people,  we  began 
our  services ; and  the  result  was  won- 
derful. People  stayed  behind  by  hun- 
dreds to  the  after- meetings,  and  we 
were  sometimes  three  hours  and  a half 
in  church  before  all  the  people  bad 
gone  away.  Multitudes  were  saved; 
one  man  who  had  announced  his 

Extracts  from  the  Rev . O. 

Emfumu , Ky  agree,  Nov . 29 th,  1893. — 

I arrived  here  about  an  hour  ago,  on 
my  way  to  Mengo,  to  meet  Walker’s 
party,  now  expected  every  day.  I stay 
here  (d.v.)  two  days  and  then  go  on 
to  sleep  at  Luka’s  (Mutenda),  and  on 
Saturday  morning  (Dec.  2nd)  go  on  to 
Mengo.  The  chief  here  is  called  Nam- 
fumbambi,  and  his  name  is  Eli  Njiri 
(Gospel).  He  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  Bishop  gave  a lay-reader's  licence 
this  time. 

Mengo,  Dec.  4th. — I got  here  at 

II  a.m.  on  the  2nd.  To-day  war 


intention  of  going  back  to  heathenism 
was  in  the  church  and  was  converted. 
The  majority  of  those  converted  could 
read  a little,  but  some  could  not  read 
at  all,  and  on  being  converted  at  once 
wished  to  learn  to  read.  One  of 
Pilkiugton’s  hayima  (cow-boys)  came 
out  very  brightly,  and  told  tne  others 
about  God’s  love,  the  consequence 
being  that  on  the  next  day  one  of  our 
bayima,  whom  we  had  previously  not 
thought  much  of,  came  to  me  ana  said 
he  had  accepted  the  gift  of  God,  eter- 
nal life,  and  now  wished  to  have  a 
reading  book,  that  he  might  learn  to 
read.  Needless  to  say,  1 gave  him  a 
book  at  once,  and  we  can  see  the  change 
in  his  life,  he  is  quite  a different  man, 
and  full  of  joy ; since  then  another  cow- 
boy has  come  forward.  This  is  the 
more  wonderful,  because  the  Bayima 
are  generally  very  backward  in  learning 
to  read.  (The  Bayima  are  the  tribe 
whose  especial  care  is  that  of  looking 
after  cattle ; there  is  a proverb  to  the 
effect  that  yon  can  more  easily  kill  a 
Mnyima  than  you  can  take  his  cattle.) 
The  Mission  only  lasted  three  days,  but 
the  effect  will,  I trust,  last  for  ever. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  this  work 
in  the  eyes  of  outsiders  is  that  the- 
great  chiefs  in  the  land  were  not  afraid 
to  confess  that  they  had  not  hither- 
to accepted  Christ,  and  that  they 
wished  to  do  so.  At  the  service  at  the 
king’s  on  the  last  day  of  the  mission, 
one  chief  who  had  been  one  of  the 
leading  teachers,  but  had  been  sus- 
pended for  misconduct,  confessed  in 
front  of  the  king  and  his  boys  that  he 
had  not  previously  accepted  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  his  Saviour,  but  did  so  then. 
We  had  special  meetings  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  spiritual  life  during  the 
week  which  followed  the  mission,  and 
we  trust  that  many  were  helped.* 

K . Ba8kerville78  Journal. 

is  again  being  talked  of,  though  this 
time  with  an  outside  foe.  Kabarega, 
the  King  of  Lower  Bunyoro,  has  long 
been  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Buganda. 
Originally  a tributary  king,  he  gra- 
dually threw  off  the  yoke,  the  Baganda, 
occupied  with  civil  wars,  being  unable 
to  keep  him  under.  Lugard  went 
against  him  and  drove  him  back,  but 
did  not  follow  him  up  and  thoroughly 
subdue  him ; now,  he  has  driven  out 
two  Basoga  chiefs  and  sent  messengers 
with  insulting  messages  to  the  Resident, 
and  some  of  his  people  have  fought 
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with  and  been  driven  back  by  Major 
Owen. 

7/A. — There  are  fifty-six  people  who 
are  anxious  to  be  baptized  before  the 
war. 

8th. — Pilkington  got  back  yesterday 
evening  from  Kome  about  5.30;  he 
came  over  to  dinner  with  us  at  Boscoe’s, 
and  told  of  the  glorious  times  he  had 
had  on  Kome.  He  told  us,  too,  how 
he  had  definitely  wbile  away  received 
by  faith  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  manifestation  of  His  power 
had  followed.  People  had  testified  to 
the  saving  power  of  Christ,  including 
Christians  of  some  standing,  I mean 
some  who  have  been  baptized  but  who 
as  yet  had  not  really  accepted  Christ. 
One  man,  a genuine  Native  of  Kome, 
stood  up  and  said,  “ You  see  me  a 
Native  born,  not  a Buganda,  not  a 
Native  of  Kome.  Do  not  call  me 
longer  by  my  old  name,  for  I have  been 
born  anew/1  Others  said,  “ I wasblind, 
now  I see.”  Praise  to  God  for  His 
goodness.  It  has  been  our  private 
wish  for  some  time  to  have  some 
Mission  services  here.  We  can  scarcely 
hope  for  special  missioners  until  a 
railway  comes,  and  it  occurred  to  us 
that  God  wants  to  use  us.  We  all  in 
prayer  dedicated  ourselves  to  Him  and 
asked  Him  to  baptize  us  anew. 

This  morning  we  began ; we  had  not 
told  the  people,  but  went  up  after 
prayer  at  the  usual  time,  believing  for 
a blessing.  Pilkington  conducted  the 
meeting.  We  began  with  our  version 
of  “Have  you  been  to  Jesus  for  the 
cleansing  power,”  and  then  Pilkington 
prayed.  He  began  by  speaking  about 
a man,  a very  sad  case,  and  which  has 
been  the  indirect  cause  of  these  meet- 
ings. A certain  Musa  Yakuganda 
who  has  come  to  us  and  told  us  that 
he  gets  no  profit  from  our  religion  and 
wants  to  have  his  name  given  out  as 
having  returned  to  the  state  of  a 
Heathen.  Asked  if  he  knew  what  he 
said,  he  replied,  “ Do  you  think  I have 
been  reading  seven  years  and  do  not 
understand?  Your  religion  does  not 
profit  me  at  all.  I have  done  with  it.” 
Pilkington  pointed  out  what  a cause 
of  shame  this  was  to  us.  Those  who 
had  life  being  asked  to  stand  up,  about 
half  stood  up,  but  there  were  several 
notable  men  and  church  officers  who 
remained  sitting.  I cannot  on  paper 
describe  every  detail  of  the  meeting.  I 
said  a few  words.  Many  accepted  life. 
On  two  occasions  some  hundreds  were 


all  praying  for5  forgiveness,  others 
praising  in  the  simplest  language. 
Some  200  or  300  must  have  professed 
to  taking  and  receiving  life  this  morn- 
ing alone.  We  left  the  church  at  12, 
having  been  there  since  8.30.  Boscoe 
is  now  with  some  of  the  teachers,  and 
Pilkington  has  some  boys  in  the  next 
room.  We  go  up  to  the  church  directly 
to  another  service. 

10th. — Our  hearts  are  indeed  full. 
The  showers  have  come;  the  blessing 
is  amongst  us.  Some  of  our  oldest 
teachers  say  they  had  never  understood 
before.  This  morning  the  church  was 
very  full.  We  are  particularly  be- 
lieving about  the  king.  He  is  not 
happy — love  of  glory  and  riches  is  his 
stumbling-block,  and  he  tells  Boscoe, 
who  goes  to  teach  him  daily,  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  Bishop  offers  him  any- 
thing to  again  change  sides,  but  he 
tells  him  that  he  cannot  embrace  a 
religion  which  does  not  give  him  the 
Word  of  God.  Oh,  Borne,  when  will 
your  eyes  be  opened  to  your  nakedness ! 
My  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  I really 
cannot  write  a collected  account.  I 
must  just  tell  you  how  that  Musa  has 
come  back.  It  is  grand.  He  was  in 
the  church  when  Pilkington  told  the 
people  about  him  at  the  first  meeting 
on  Friday.  N o one  dreamt  of  his  being 
there.  The  Lord  had  brought  him. 
We  have  the  Lord’s  Supper  this  even- 
ing, and  each  afternoon  this  week  there 
are  to  be  Bible-readings  for  Christians. 
On  Tuesday  is  to  be  begun  a morning 
exposition — hitherto  after  the  morning 
teaching  is  over  at  nine,  there  has  been 
a short  service  of  prayer  and  praise — 
to  this  now  is  to  be  added  a short  ex- 
position taken  at  first  by  the  Europeans, 
and  after  a time  by  the  Native  teachers 
in  turn. 

131A. — Pilkington  has  gone.  On 
Monday  night  he  told  us  that  God 
was  calling  him  to  go  out  to  the  war 
with  the  Baganda.  We  all  felt  it  to 
be  the  right  thing,  and  all  haB  been 
arranged  well,  and  he  left  this  morning. 
He  will  be  thrown  in  contact  daily  with 
hundreds  of  people  who  never  come 
near  the  capital,  drawn  from  every 
corner  of  the  country,  many  of  them 
Boman  Catholics  ana  Mohammedans. 
He  is  not  travelling  with  the  white 
men  from  the  Fort  but  with  the 
Baganda.  He  wanted  at  first  to  go 
without  a tent,  but  the  people  would 
not  hear  of  it,  nor  indeed  would  we. 
They  have  given  him  about  ten  porters. 
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The  people  are  all  delighted  that  he 
has  gone — their  ioy  was  very  touching. 
In  fact  we  are  all  about  as  full  of  joy 
as  we  can  hold,  and  the  people  are 
articolarly  rejoiced  that  Piikington 
as  gone.  All  say  what  a unique 
opportunity  he  will  have.  He  has  two 
cows  with  him  and  he  will,  I am  sure, 
be  well  looked  after  by  the  people. 
Last  night  we  had  a very  solemn 
service  as  a farewell,  the  Colonel  and 
all  the  men  at  the  Fort  came  but  one. 
Piikington  preached  a short  sermon, 
and  several  of  them  particularly  thanked 
us. 

20f  A — Leakey  met  the  brethren  * on 
Monday  just  preparing  to  start  walk- 
ing up.  We,  that  is  Roscoe,  Millar, 
and  I went  out  about  4 p m.,  and  met 
them  just  beyond  the  King’s  place. 
First  came  Fletcher  on  the  king’s  horse, 
with  two  little  dogs  belonging  to 

Extracts  from  the  Rev . , 

Men  go , Nov.  30th,  1893. — I received 
a letter  from  Piikington,  who  is  itine- 
rating on  Kome  Island.  He  gives  a 
good  account  of  the  reception  of  the 
Word,  and  willingness  of  the  people 
f6r  instruction.  Many  are  deeply  in 
•earnest,  and  some,  he  thinks,  are  con- 
verted. He  has  sold  148  reading-sheets 
apd  some  Gospels. 

Dec.  7th . — 1 found  Piikington  had 
.arrived.  We  had  a splendid  time  with 
the  Lord,  and  decided  to  hold  a few 
special  meetings  for  deepening  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Christians,  and 
making  special  efforts  to  arouse  the 
nominal  Christians  and  get  at  the 
unconverted. 

8th. — We  began  our  service  this 
morning  by  special  hymns  and  prayers. 
Then  Piikington  addressed  the  people 
(we  had  previously  had  a special  prayer- 
meeting between  ourselves).  It  was  a 
very  solemn  morning.  After  the  first 
appeal  and  prayer  a good  many  stood 
up  to  say  they  were  at  peace ; these 
were  invited  to  go,  and  the  work  of 
dealing  personally  and  individually 
began.  It  was  noon  before  the  last 
three  or  four  were  brought  down  to 
Pilkington’s  house.  At  1.45  p.m.  we 
met  again  for  prayer.  Then  I tcok 
some  of  the  teachers  in  the  vestry  and 
explained  the  difference  between  the 
new  birth  and  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost. 
At  3 p.m.  we  had  another  gathering, 


Walker.  Millar  went  back  with  him, 
and  a few  yards  further  on  we  met  the 
others.  It  was  good  to  see  Gordon 
and  Walker  again,  not  looking  a bit 
changed,  especially  Walker.  You  would 
not  have  thought  that  he  had  been  a 
week  away.  Mika  was  still  behind, 
but  he  got  up  later  on. 

Walker  and  Gordon  are  clearing  the 
Bishop’s  house.  Sugden  is  in  Pil* 
kington’s  and  Fletcher  in  Dr.  Wright’s. 
We  are  most  joyed  at  receiving  the 
Luganda  New  Testament,  and  the  Bible 
Society  could  not  have  produced  a 
neater  volume  or  one  mors  calculated 
to  please  the  peoples  They  so  like 
little  books.  I hope  the  Prayer-book 
will  be  printed  the  same  size  and  shape. 
One  box  of  my  l>ook8  has  come,  and 
the  other,  I hear,  is  down  at  the  Lake. 
My  boys  were  delighted  to  get  New 
Testaments. 

r.  Roscoe9  8 Private  Journal. 

and  again  many  stayed  for  the  after- 
meeting. I went  to  the  king  to  read, 
and  asked  him  to  attend  the  meeting 
to-morrow.  He  said  he  would  do  so. 

9th. — We  have  had  another  day  of 
great  spiritual  blessing.  At  each  ser- 
vice God  was  present,  and  souls  were 
brought  into  union  with  Jesus  Christ. 
The  beaming  faces  of  some  who  found 
peace  yesterday  were  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  their  changed  Btate,  and  words 
were  unnecessary.  The  Katikiro  wrote 
his  testimony ; in  September  he  found 
peace,  but  has  now  entered  into  fuller 
blessing.  Each  morning  we  have  had 
fully  500  present  at  these  meetings. 
This  afternoon  we  had  a specially 
solemn  service  for  those  who  had  the 
assurance  of  salvation,  about  200  being 
present.  We  expect  from  the  Lora 
showers  of  blessing  to-morrow,  and 
await  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  in 
faith. 

lOfli  {Sunday). — We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a great  spiritual  revival.  To  the 
Lord  he  praise  and  glory  and  honour ! 
Our  joy  is  beyond  expression.  After 
the  morning  service  fully  200  stayed  to 
be  spoken  to,  and  I believe  the  majority 
went  away  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  This 
afternoon  I took  the  service  and 
preached  at  court  on  St.  Luke  viii.  46, 
on  the  difference  between  nominal  and 
real  Christians ; between  those  who  go 
with  the  multitude  but  get  nothing, 


• Archdeacon  Walker,  the  Revs.  E.  C.  Gordon  and  H.  R.  Sugden,  and  Mr,  T;  B. 
Fletcher,  who  left  England  Midsummer,  1893. 
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and  those  who  touch,  accept,  appreciate 
the  gift  of  eternal  life.  Some  thirty  or 
forty  stayed  for  personal  inquiry,  and 
most  of  those  who  did  went  away  look- 
ing happy.  The  king  was  among  the 
few  who  went  away  looking  unhappy. 

I never  saw  him  look  so  miserable.  He 
fully  understands  the  plan  of  salvation. 
God  grant  him  grace  to  accept  his 
Saviour!  On  my  way  back  to  the 
church  Thomas  Semfuma  told  me  every 
one  was  astonished  at  what  God  had 
wrought,  and  at  the  humility  of  those 
who,  having  heard  teachers  for  years, 
acknowledged  they  had  not  life.  Musa, 
the  man  I formerly  mentioned  as  wish- 
ing to  give  up  Christianity,  has  re- 
pented, given  up  his  wives  and  chief- 
tainship, these  being,  in  his  case,  the 
offending  hand  and  eye. 

11  th. — All  this  morning  I have 
worked  at  accounts.  One  man  came 
to  see  me  who  has  been  blessed  by 
means  of  the  Mission ; both  Pilkington 
and  I prayed  with  him.  At  noon  Pil- 
kington was  called  to  Kampala  to 

Further  Extracts  from  the  Rev . 

Ziba , Kyagwe , Dec.  31  st,  1893  (Sun- 
day).—I got  back  here  [from  Mengo] 
on  Thursday,  after  sleeping  Wednes- 
day night  at  Namfumbambi’s.  We  had 
another  meeting  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  which 
it  was  settled  that  Crabtree  should  be 
asked  to  go  to  Kayirondo  to  open  the 
new  station  for  which  Mr.  Paynter  of 
the  Guildford  Convention  is  paying. 

Jan.  4 th,  1894. — Crabtree  got  off 
for  the  Island  of  Kome  to-day  about 
nine  o’clock.  It  is  settled  now  that 
he  goes  to  open  the  new  station  in 
Kavirondo,  and  his  fellow- worker  there 
will  probably  be  Bowling,  one  of  this 
last  party.  Bowling’s  place  at  Nasa, 
if  it  is  still  necessary  to  have  a third 
man  there,  will  be  taken  at  present  by 
Leakey,  who  has  volunteered  to  go  so 
as  to  set  Bowling  free,  and  thus  to 
waste  no  time  in  opening  Kavirondo. 

13 th. — The  Sunday  1 got  back  from 
Mengo  we  had  a very  good  time.  The 
Lord  was  with  us,  and  I have  since 
heard  of  five  accepting  the  gift  of  life 
either  at  the  service  or  subsequently. 
Many  professed  to  do  so  by  standing 
up,  but  from  these  five  I have  heard 
personally.  The  Lord’s  name  be 

? raised  ! Two  letters  have  come  from 
’ilkington  since  he  left  for  the  war ; 
the  second  from  Kadoma’s,  ten  miles 


translate  something ; there  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  officers 
ana  to  one  of  the  French  priests ; and 
from  the  Fort  he  went  to  Bubaga  and 
spoke  to  the  other  priests.  We  nad  a 
good  time  in  church  this  evening. 

12 th. — At  6.30  we  had  a service  in 
the  large  room  of  the  Bishop’s  house 
for  the  Fort  people,  who  start  for  the 
war  to-morrow.  Ten  of  them  were 
present.  Baskerville  took  the  service, 
and  Pilkington  preached  with  great 
power.  I feel  sure  God’s  Word  will  not 
return  to  Him  void. 

13th. — All  the  Europeans  from  the  . 
Fort  left  for  Bunyoro  to-day.  Owing 
to  Pilkington’s  leaving  for  the  war  with 
the  Baganda  army,  we  had  no  teachers 
in  church  for  the  classes  preceding  the 
service ; they  had  all  gone  to  see  him 
off.  The  Christians  are  very  much 
pleased  at  his  going,  as  he  will  be  able 
to  preach  to  hundreds  in  the  army  who 
never  come  up  to  Mengo,  and  have  not 
heard  the  Gospel. 

G.  K.  Baskerville' 8 Journal. 

over  the  Buganda  frontier,  and  their 
first  camping  place  in  Bunyoro.  In> 
his  first  letter  he  says,  “ Some  twenty- 
five  have  professed  salvation  since  we 
left  Mengo.”  In  his  second  he  says, 
“The  Mohammedans  are  listening 
eagerly,  even  their  chiefs  come  to  hear. 

I have  preached  to  great  crowds  four 
times,  numbering  from  1000  to  2000, 
and  on  Sunday  Zakaria  preached  a 
capital  sermon  to  some  2000  people.” 
He  also  says  that  if  I would  wait  a 
few  months  longer  in  Buganda  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  itinerate  the  whole 
of  Protestant  Buganda  before  going 
home,  or  to  set  others  to  do  so.  I can 
say  nothing  definite  at  present,  but  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  I shall 
not  now  leave  till  June  or  July  for  my 
home-going,  and  I am  in  excellent 
health,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  on 
that  score  for  going  home  in  a hurry  if 
there  is  a work  like  this  which  needs 
doing.  Many  people  have  been  stirred 
up  greatly,  and  I think  we  ought  to 
seize  an  opportunity  like  this  for  press- 
ing home  the  Gospel  all  through  the 
country.  The  Lord  who  gives  the  work 
can  give  the  strength,  and  I feel  sure 
that  if  He  calls  me  to  it  He  will  make 
roe  see  that  it  has  not  been  waste  time, 
and  the  home-coming  will  be  all  the 
sweeter  because  delayed  a little. 
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FGHANISTAN  was  first  entered  by  an  English  army  in  1839,  and 
the  country  was  occupied  by  force.  No  resolute  opposition  was 
offered,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ghuzni,  the  chief  towns  sub- 
mitted without  a struggle.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
restore  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
was  withdrawn  as  soon  a9  this  was  accomplished ; but  as  the  position  of  our 
ally  was  not  considered  secure  without  our  help,  some  English  and  Indian 
troops  remained  to  garrison  the  chief  towns. 

In  November,  1839,  about  three  months  after  the  Shah’s  public  entry  into 
his  capital  city,  a few  officers  of  the  Cabul  garrison,  one  of  whom  was  Captain 
Richard  Eaban,  of  the  48th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  the  father  of  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  met  together  and  drew  up  an  appeal  to  Christian  friends  to 
raise  funds  to  establish  a Mission,  in  the  first  instance  at  Cabul  and  subse- 
quently at  Candahar,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The 
appeal,  which  I found  among  my  father’s  papers  in  his  own  handwriting,  is 
now  printed,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The  sum  of  Rs.  600  was  col- 
lected at  Cabul  and  forwarded  to  Bishop  Wilson,  then  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
by  whom  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; but  the 
English  authorities  at  Cabul  were  so  opposed  to  the  idea  of  its  being  occupied 
as  a missionary  station  that  nothing  could  be  done.  The  contrast  between 
the  terrible  disasters  which  befell  the  Cabul  garrison  in  January,  1842,  and 
the  peaceful  organisation  of  the  Punjab  a few  years  later,  will  occur  to  our 
readers  as  a remarkable  commentary  upon  the  action  of  the  authorities,  and 
suggests  the  thought  that  if  obstacles  had  not  been  placed  in  the  way  of  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures  and  establishing  missionary  stations  in  the  country  we 
might  have  been  spared  the  indignity  of  captivity  and  the  horrors  of  massacre 
in  that  ill-fated  retreat  from  Cabul  to  Jellalabad. 

The  disposition  of  the  Afghans  towards  Christianity  was  not  at  first  hostile, 
and  was  remarkably  shown  by  an  incident  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  1839 
or  very  early  in  1840.  My  father  was  going  through  part  of  Henry  Martyn’s 
Persian  Testament,  and  one  day  allowed  the  Munshi  to  take  the  book  home 
for  some  purpose  of  transcription.  The  next  day  the  Munshi  came  to  my 
father  with  the  book,  and  said  that  he  had  shown  it  to  Mullah  Syad  Ghoo- 
leam,  and  that  he  was  so  interested  in  it  that  he  had  taken  it  into  the  mosque 
and  read  some  of  it  to  the  people,  and  that  they  had  wept  to  have  it  taught  to 
them.  The  passage  read  was  part  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel. 
The  Munshi  was  most  anxious  to  borrow  the  book  again,  but  my  father  did 
not  think  it  lay  within  his  duty  to  comply,  as  the  authorities  had,  in  the  most 
express  terms,  forbidden  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion— and  of  course,  such  a thing  taking  place  in  a mosque  might  easily  be 
so  represented,  or  lead  to  some  wild,  fanatic  impulse,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  be  difficult  to  foresee. 

One  result,  however,  did  come  of  this  remarkable  incident.  Some  friend  of 
my  father’s,  hearing  of  it,  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  readiness  and 
desire  of  the  Cabulese  to  hear  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  asked  the  Calcutta 
Bible  Society  to  send  up  a parcel  of  200  Testaments  in  Pushtu  (the  Afghan 
vernacular)  to  Cabul.  The  parcel  was  accordingly  sent,  but  not  consigned  to 
any  officer  of  the  garrison,  as  it  was  known  that  the  authorities  were  very 
much  opposed  to  the  Scriptures  being  circulated  among  the  Afghans  in  their 
own  language.  In  due  time  the  books  arrived,  and  several  officers  of  the 
force  at  Cabul  (amongst  them  my  father)  were  asked  about  them,  but  none 
of  them  knew  at  the  time  who  had  sent  them  or  how  they  came  to  be  sent. 
After  some  delay  the  authorities  decided  to  return  the  books  to  India,  but  the 
convoy  by  which  they  were  despatched  was  plundered  by  one  of  the  hil 
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tribes,  and  the  books  never  crossed  the  Afghan  frontier.  We  may  be  sure 
that  God’s  Word  has  not  returned  to  Him  void,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  put  our  finger  upon  any  definite  result  Mussulmans  never  destroy  a book 
which  contains  the  name  of  God,  and  therefore,  unless  the  contents  were  acci- 
dentally damaged  by  water,  so  as  to  render  them  illegible,  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  in  the  destruction  of  dlie  books.  I have  been  told  that  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Pushtu  and  Persian  are  kept  by  Mullahs  at  Cabul,  so  some 
of  these  books  may  be  actually  preserved  in  the  very  place  to  which  they  were 
sent,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  man  sought  to  hinder  and  prevent  it. 
There  are  now  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  scattered  about  in  Central  Asia, 
so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  any  more  definite  result  from 
these  books,  but  the  hand  of  God  seems  marked  in  their  dispersion  in  Afghan- 
istan. Many  years  ago  I heard  that  Korans  had  been  seen  in  Afghanistan 
bound  up  in  covers  of  Bible  Society  Testaments,  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  that  some  of  these  books  may  have  accidentally  perished.  About 
fourteen  years  ago  there  was  a very  interesting  account  in  the  Intelligencer  of 
a visit  paid  by  Dilaw&r  Khan  (I  think),  a Sabadar  in  the  Corps  Of  Guides,  on 
furlough  in  Kafiristan  (inhabited  by  the  White  Kafirs,  supposed  to  be  descen- 
dants of  Alexander’s  Greek  soldiers),  and  of  his  finding  some  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  from  a Pushtu  Testament  which  had  been  taken  there : possibly 
this  may  be  one  of  those  originally  sent  to  Cabul  in  1840. 

I must  not  close  these  reminiscences  without  mentioning  an  attempt  made 
in  1840-41  to  reach  the  Jews  in  Central  Asia  by  means  of  a transliteration  of 
Martyn’s  Persian  Testament  into  Hebrew  characters.  How  far  my  father  was 
connected  with  this  project  I do  not  know,  but  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  Jewish  cause,  and  was  attracted  to  the  Afghans  by  his  belief  that  they 
belonged  to  the  lost  tribes.  Lieutenant  Dawes  (afterwards  so  well  known  in 
London  as  Colonel  Dawes,  Lay  Secretary  of  the  Society),  who  carried  out  this 
transliteration,  was  my  father’s  most  intimate  friend,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  and  my  father  had  talked  it  over  together.  Possibly  the  mosque 
incident  may  be  connected  with  this  transliteration,  hut  now  that  all  have 
passed  away  who  would  be  able  to  give  information,  I cannot  tell  for  certain. 
When  Lieutenant  Dawes  left  Cabul  early  in  October,  1841,  with  Sir  Robert 
Sale’s  force,  he  placed  the  unused  copies  in  the  care  of  Captain  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie (afterwards  well  known  as  General  Mackenzie), but  they  were  lost  soon 
afterwards,  when  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  fort  he  occupied  in  the  city. 
One  of  the  Jews,  however,  who  was  employed  in  the  work,  Mullah  Musa,  had 
a copy  or  two  with  him,  which  he  carefully  read  and  studied  during  his  im- 
prisonment by  Akber  Khan,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  effected  his  conversion, 
so  that  this  work  for  God  was  not  in  vain. 

“ Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints,”  and  God, 
who  buries  His  workmen  but  carries  on  His  work,  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
prayers  and  aspirations  of  His  servants ; still  it  is  a solemn  call  to  us  as  a 
nation  to  remember  that  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  by  and  we  are  still 
waiting  at  the  threshold  of  Afghanistan.  Its  soil  lias  been  enriched  with  the 
blood  of  some  of  our  noblest  and  bravest  sons,  treaties  have  been  made  and 
embassies  sent,  and  yet  the  nation  has  never  used  its  opportunities  for  circu- 
lating God’s  Word  amongst  the  Natives  of  that  land.  The  Government  of 
India  have  been  verily  guilty,  and  yet  no  doubt  had  the  Church  at  home  been 
more  alive  to  her  mission  in  this  respect  more  might  have  been  done.  God 
grant  that  Afghanistan  may  have  such  a place  in  our  prayers  that  the  Society 
may  be  enabled  ere  long  to  realise  the  hopes  of  my  father  and  his  friends, 
and  occupy  both  Cabul  and  Candahar  in  the  Name  of  Christ ! 

R.  C.  W.  Raban. 
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BISHOP  BOMPAS  AT  HOME. 


[ANY  parts  of  the  mission-field  provide  far  more  sensational  and 
stirring  materials  for  missionary  history  than  the  Arctic  region,  in 
different  parts  of  which  twenty-eight  years  of  Bishop  Bompas’s 
life  have  been  quietly  spent.  The  privilege  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  large  masses  of  people  has  been  denied  to  him,  nor 
has  he  experienced  opposition  and  persecution : his  heroism  and  devotion, 
none  the  less  real,  have  been  proved  by  other  means.  Isolation  from  the 
civilised  world,  so  complete  that  letters  from  home  can  only  arrive  at  rare 
intervals  and  through  unofficial  channels;  pioneer  journeys  over  immense 
tracts  of  country,  braving  either  the  snow  and  ice  of  winter,  or  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  short  Arctic  summer ; an  utter  uncertainty,  humanly  speaking,  as 
to  how  the  barest  necessities  of  life  are  to  be  supplied ; these  are  some  of  the 
hardships  to  which  an  Arctic  missionary  is  exposed,  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  truest  heroism  is  not  displayed  by  him  in  voluntarily  facing  them! 
Bishop  Bom  pas,  in  his  interesting  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Mackenzie  River 
(S.P.C.K.),  touches  lightly  upon  these  hardships,  preferring  rather  to  dwell 
upon  God’s  providential  supply  of  all  his  needs,  the  healthiness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  many  opportunities  for  quiet  study  which  are  afforded  to  him  by  the 
long  evenings  and  comparatively  light  Mission  work  of  the  winter  months. 
Of  these  opportunities  the  Bishop  makes  the  fullest  use.  He  is  an  enthu- 
siastic Bible  student,  and  is  able,  being  familiar  with  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  to 
make  independent  researches  into  the  original  text ; researches  most  minute 
in  detail,  and  carried  out  with  astonishing  perseverance.  He  also  writes 
English  verse  with  great  facility,  and  one  of  his  poems,  “A  Plea  for  the  Wild 
Sheep  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  appeared  in  the  Gleaner  of  last  November. 
Every  line  of  it  breathes  out  the  writer’s  tender  yearning  over  the  souls  of  the 
Heathen,  especially  over  those  of  his  own  dear  flock,  who  form,  as  he  delights 
to  remember,  the  last  link  between  eastern  and  western  Missions,  thus  com- 
pleting the  missionary  chain  round  the  world.  Referring  to  this  inspiring 
thought,  he  writes,  in  the  poem-already  mentioned, — 


“ From  ocean's  bonnd  far  eastward 
Is  wanting,  as  we  think, 

To  chain  it  with  the  westward, 

Bat  this  one  missing  link. 

So  tidings  of  eal ration, 

With  world-encircling  hands. 

Shall  ronse  remotest  nations, 

And  EaBt  with  West  olasp  hands.” 

Another  poem,  entitled,  “ A God  of  Stone,”  is  a modem  development  of 
Bishop  Heber’s  well-known  hymn,  and  draws  a sad  contrast  between  the 
simple  faith  of  Christian  converts  in  Heathen  lands,  and  the  agnostic  tenden- 
cies which  prevail  so  widely  in  Christian  England.  We  give  the  first  two 
verses : — 


“ From  Arctic  Rocky  Mountains, 
From  Western  prairie  lands, 
Where  many  bursting  fountains 
Sparkle  with  golden  sands, 
From  earth's  remotest  places 
Men  join  the  solemn  Btrain, 
To  own  in  heartfelt  praises 
The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain. 


u Call  heme  the  convert  prayerful, 
Now  taught  in  many  a place, 
With  grateful  soul,  all  tearful, 

To  know  a God  of  grace, 

And  let  him  Bee  in  wonder, 

On  anoient  Christian  sod, 

The  world-wise,  in  their  blunder, 
Invent  a new-made  god.” 


Many  other  poems  have  been  written  by  the  Bishop  in  his  enforced  leisure, 
of  which  only  passing  mention  can  be  made  here.  One,  of  great  length, 
entitled,  “The  Critic,”  deals  quaintly,  yet  forcibly,  with  the  modern  criticism 
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of  the  Bible ; another,  upon  “ Lot’s  Wife,”  contains  a solemn  warning  against 
tampering  with  " the  pleasures  of  sin,”  and  the  remainder  consist  chiefly  of 
parables  and  leading  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  rendered  in  a versified 
form. 

Many,  no  doubt,  would  have  welcomed  further  quotations  from  the  Bishop’s 
writings;  but  we  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  friendly  minds  of 
those  who  love  and  admire  him  to  picture  him  in  his  moments  of  recreation, 
as  well  as  in  his  devoted  labours  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  his 
far-distant  diocese. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


“WHY  DO  NOT  EDUCATED  BUSINESS  MEN  OFFER  V' 

SIB, — “Why  do  not  educated  business  men  offer  P ” This  question  raised  by 
your  correspondent,  H.  T.  Birch,  in  this  month's  Intelligencer  is  truly  an 
important  one ; and  as  you  invite  comment,  suffer  a word. 

A somewhat  large  experience  of  earnest  educated  business  young  Churchmen 
has  led  me  to  a similar  conclusion  to  that  of  your  correspondent,  that  when  they 
feel  drawn  to  the  Lord's  work  abroad,  they  fear  to  offer  to  the  C.M.S  : 1st, 
Because  of  delay  in  sending  them  out ; 2nd,  Because  they  will  be  fettered  with 
undue  control,  and  lose  that  liberty  of  action  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
accustomed,  and  which  to  a laymen  is  very  dear. 

You  state  in  your  editorial  footnote,  “ That  the  common  notion  that  a man  has 
more  freedom  in  a small  undenominational  Society  than  in  a large  Church  Society 
is  an  entire  mistake."  This  may  be  so,  but  it  remains  that  it  is  a “ common 
notion  ” and  very  largely  prevails,  and  he  will  do  the  Church  of  England  a great 
service  who  dispels  it,  for  there  is  no  doubt  our  Church  is  losing  from  this  cause 
the  loving  service  of  some  of  her  best  sons  and  daughters. 

Broom  Holm , Cheetham  Hill , Manchester , Leonard  K.  Shaw. 

May  1 6th,  1894. 


I FEAR  I cannot  claim  to  have  had  the  public  school  education  of  our  friend 
Mr.  H.  T.  Birch,  but  as  the  junior  partner  in  a mercantile  firm  I accept 
your  invitation  in  your  May  issue  to  state  in  as  few  words  as  possible  why,  in 
my  opinion,  the  C.M.S.  fails  to  secure  the  services  of  business  men. 

1.  I quite  agree  with  reasons  1 and  2 given  by  Mr.  Birch  in  this  month’s 
Intelligencer. 

2.  I also  agree  with  his  third  reason,  viz.,  that  when  Deputations  come  down  to 
address  us,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  need  of  men  in  orders,  or  having  a 
University  degree.  They  seem  to  think  that  coming  from  London  is  everything, 
forgetting  that  in  coming  here  they  have  to  brush  with  men  whose  experience  is 
as  great,  and  in  some  respect  superior,  to  theirs.  We  think  they  ignore  we  have 
a University  of  our  own  in  Manchester,  and  that  in  addressing  the  C.M.S. 
people  here  they  come  in  contact  with,  I may  almost  say,  the  leading  Lay 
Teachers’  Union  out  of  London,  and  whose  speakers  have,  during  the  seven  years 
of  its  existence,  delivered  in  the  Sunday-schools  no  less  than  1000  addresses  and 
lectures  without  the  cost  of  a cent  to  the  Society. 

3.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  give  about  ninety  of  these  addresses,  and  I 
usually  pleaded  for  volunteers.  This  I did  tremblingly,  for  had  any  offered 
other  than  you  usually  ask  for,  I might  have  experienced  great  difficulty. 

As  a proof  of  my  statement,  it  was  once  said  to  me,  “ It  is  no  use  asking  for 
men,  as  they  only  want  clergymen,  doctors,  generals,  captains,  &c.’*  At  one  of 
our  meetings  where  I did  say  a few  words,  a medical  man  did  offer  and  was  sub- 
sequently accepted  by  the  Society ; but  had  he  been  a business  man  I should  have 
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been  inclined  to  advise  him  to  wait  till  a more  convenient  season.  While  I was 
Senior  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  M.L.W.U.  I was  brought  in  contact  with  quite  half  a dozen 
men,  mostly  in  good  commercial  positions,  well  educated,  and  of  known  capacity 
for  administrative  work,  men  who  could  cross  swords  with  most  disbelievers 
of  our  Holy  Faith,  whom  I did  long  to  invite  to  give  themselves  for  the 
Mission-field.  What  hindered  me  from  acting  ? Not  a sense  of  their  unfitness  or 
inability,  but  fears — 

(1)  That  they  would  be  subjected  to  a more  rigid  scrutiny  than  graduates,  which 
they  would  resent. 

(z)  Or  possibly  one  or  two  might  be  forty-five  years  of  age  and  be  rejected  in 
consequence,  although  I hold  that  a man  at  that  age  who  has  lived  a proper  life 
is  better  fitted  to  go  out  than  one  at  twenty-five.  But  doctors  differ. 

(3)  Others  might  be  told  they  ought  to  be  trained,  even  though  they  might  be 
able  to  carry  off  most  of  the  prizes  usually  given  for  Scriptural  knowledge. 

l4)  If  all  this  were  overcome,  what  might  “ an  educated  business  man  ” hope 
for?  To  my  mind  he  can  only  go  out  a9  an  associated  evangelist,  possibly  with 
men  of  inferior  education  as  his  colleagues,  and  a clergyman  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  as  his  master  or  leader,  who  may  be  quite  inexperienced,  whom  he 
might  have  to  check  or  put  right,  thus  running  the  great  risk  of  being  the  cause  of 
friction. 

You  certainly  cannot  expect  men  who  have  all  their  business  life  been  rulers  of 
men,  who  have  filled  responsible  positions,  to  go  wherever  you  may  choose  to 
send  them  contrary  to  their  better  judgment.  Sooner  than  do  so  they  will  wait 
and  go  out  and  work  on  their  own  lines  as  Mr.  Monro  is  doing  in  India. 

No  prizes  are  offered  to  them,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  their  abilities.  Could 
not,  say,  two  of  the  home  Secretaryships  which  are  held  by  clergymen  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  conducting  the  various  Missions  be  held  by  laymen  P Also,  why 
should  not  the  Secretaries  of  the  leading  Missions  abroad,  which  work  is  mostly 
administrative,  be  laymen,  and  thus  free  the  clergy  for  p^ely  clerical  work  ? 
My  experience  of  the  laity  is  that  with  due  care  and  management  they  could  be 
the  means  of  great  usefulness  at  home  and  abroad.  They  fear  they  are  not 
trusted,  and  they  don’t  care  to  make  their  fears  known.  They  simply  hold  aloof. 
If  only  the  C.M.S.  would  take  the  matter  up  in  a proper  spirit,  I feel  certain  that 
they  might  double  their  workers  and  treble  their  income. 

Manchester , May  4 th,  1894.  H.  S.  Bell. 

[Mr.  Bell’s  letter  is  an  illustration  of  the  misconceptions  which  may  be  enter- 
tained even  by  an  active  and  hearty  friend.  Perhaps  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him 
one  fact.  In  the  past  few  months,  several  graduates  have  been  studying  in  the 
C.M.  College  alongside  men  of  much  less  education,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
more  thoroughly  furnished  in  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  ability  to  use  it.  And 
this  fact  has  been  mentioned  in  our  pages  before.  To  one  of  his  charges  the 
Society  must  plead  guilty.  It  has  no  “ prizes  ” to  offer.  Missionary  work  is  not 
a profession,  but  a vocation,  involving  sacrifices  for  Christ's  sake. — Ed.] 


DEAR  SIB, — I have  read  Mr.  Birch’s  letter  in  the  May  number  with  much 
interest,  as  I had  some  ideas  of  the  same  kind  when  I went  out  to  India, 
several  years  ago,  to  take  up  educational  work  as  a certificated  teacher.  In 
India  I have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  many  very  useful  and  highly  valued 
laymen,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  “ the  great  class  of  educated  business 
or  professional  men  ’*  who  have  been  sent  out  by  the  C.M.S.  Committee,  and  as 
all  lay  agents  are  welcomed  alike,  my  experience  may  be  of  some  little  value. 

1.  Concerning  Mr.  Birch’s  first  reason,  there  are  many  very  suitable  men  who 
earnestly  long  to  be  foreign  missionaries,  but  are  prevented  by  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, such  as  sacred  family  responsibilities.  I have  met  with  many  such  in 
England  and  elsewhere  who  have  impressed  me  very  much  by  their  zeal  and 
ability  in  Lay  Workers’  Unions  and  Missionary  Associations  of  various  excellent 
kinds.  We  can  only  pray  in  Christ’s  Name  for  their  way  to  be  opened. 
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2.  As  a rule,  any  one  over  thirty  cannot  acquire  anjr  foreign  language  with  great 
fluency.  But  before  that  age  a living  language,  in  its  native  laud,  may  be 
mastered  much  sooner  than  Latin  or  Greek.  All  classes  and  ages  are  speaking 
in  their  own  vernacular  around  the  young  missionary  all  day,  and  the  Native 
teachers  are  very  patient  and  regular  and  polite.  Study,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  often  very  pleasant,  especially  as  the  young  missionary  has  no  other 
hard  work  given  to  him  until  he  passes.  But  for  men  who  cannot  become  fluent 
in  a foreign  tongue,  there  is  a large  field  open  among  the  thousands  of  young 
Christian  and  non-Christian  Natives  who  are  eager  to  hear  lectures  and  Gospel 
addresses  in  English.  The  prayer-meetings,  Bible-classes,  Y.M.C. A.  lectures,  &c., 
are  often  crowded  with  intelligent  students  of  the  Bible,  numbering  Indian 
lawyers,  teachers,  merchants,  and  others. 

3.  To  the  third  part  of  Mr.  Birch’s  letter  I can  answer  as  I do  not  possess  either 
of  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  it,  namely,  “ orders 99  or  a “ degree,”  and  I know 
several  laymen  in  the  Mission  who  are  like  me  in  these  respects.  I have  been 
treated  by  all  the  Home  Committee,  both  when  they  elected  me,  and  ever  since, 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Like  many  of  the  Committee,  some  of  us  do  not  feel 
called  to  “ holy  orders,”  and  can  work  for  God  very  freely  as  we  are ; bat  the 
ordained  brethren  both  in  England  and  in  the  foreign  field  never  think  of  making 
any  difference  for  that  reason,  except  to  treat  laymen  with  more  consideration. 
There  are  four  laymen  connected  with  the  Tinnevelly  Mission,  and  they  take  the 
weekly  Bible-class  in  turns  with  the  other  brethren,  address  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference, and  preach  in  the  Native  churches  very  frequently.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  advantages  in  the  fact  of  being  ordained,  and  in  the  possession  of  a Univer- 
sity degree ; but  in  the  foreign  field,  with  one  missionary  to  a quarter  of  a million, 
every  European  is  soon  well  known  and  valued  for  himself,  and  has  plenty  of 
scope  for  his  talents  and  energy.  Many  men  who  cannot  easily  obtain  work 
suited  to  their  powers  in  England  will  find  ample  opportunities  for  great  spiritual 
usefulness  in  the  service  of  Christian  Missions. 

4.  I have  not  found  any  difficulty  of  any  moment  in  working  for  the  Committee, 

though  I have  been  thousands  of  miles  from  it,  because  the  excellent  Correspond- 
ing Committee  in  Madras  is  always  ready  to  help.  I have  some  experience  of 
undenominational  societies,  and  cannot  praise  them  sufficiently,  but  I have  not 
found  more  freedom,  more  spirituality,  or  less  officialism  in  connexion  with  such 
societies  than  in  the  C.M.S.  All  the  Missionary  Societies  are  doing  their  best, 
and  doing  it  well  and  devoutly  at  home  and  abroad.  In  a large  society  of  Chris- 
tian gentlemen  managing  Missions  from  near  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  north,  and 
New  Zealand  to  the  south  of  the  Equator,  and  thus  embracing  all  climates,  there 
is  a noble  parish  for  Evangelical  crusade.  Edwin  Key  worth, 

49,  Mall  Road,  Hammersmith,  W.,  G.M.S.,  Tinnevelly  Mission . 

May  llth,  1894. 


“MISSIONARY  MISSIONS '* 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR,— Permit  me  to  say  a few  words  on  the  important  subject 
of  Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  in  this  month’s  Intelligencer. 

And  first,  let  me  thank  him  for  putting  before  us  so  plainly  the  true  way,  and 
therefore  the  best  way  of  interesting  people  in  missionary  work. 

If  I may  aay  so,  I am  sure  he  is  right.  Mr.  Wilson’s  visit  to  us  during  our 
last  missionary  week  is  a case  in  point.  We  enjoyed  his  coming  amongst  us, 
and  delighted  in  hearing  all  he  had  to  tell  us : but  this  usually  happens  when  a 
missionary  himself  speaks  or  preaches.  In  that  missionary  week  we  felt  that 
there  was  a power  amongst  us  leading  us  to  look  at  this  work  for  God  in  a far 
higher  light  than  is  usual. 

But  this  is  no  new  thing  in  my  experience.  For  years  when  I was  at 
Whitechapel,  and  since  I have  been  here,  I have  had  missionary  weeks  that 
have  been  always  interesting;  but  we  always  tried  to  put  before  the  people  that  that 
week  was  to  be  a week  of  true  spiritual  work.  And  they  have  never  been  without 
results. 

One  instance  must  suffice.  It  is  but  a few  weeks  ago  that  Mr.  J ohn  Fryer 
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left  our  shores  for  the  Gond  Mission.  In  his  last  letter  to  me  he  begged  me  to 
remember  him  to  the  Rev.  H.  Newton  (formerly  of  the  C.M  S.  in  Ceylon,  and 
now  Vicar  of  St.  Mark’s,  Brighton)  for  his  words  of  high  and  holy  teaching 
uttered  some  seven  years  ago  at  a large  meeting  in  Whitechapel  schoolroom,  in 
one  of  onr  missionary  weeks,  for  he  was  then  led  to  think  first  of  the  foreign 
field. 

I have  long  held  that  the  C.M.S.  would  do  well  to  have,  say,  two  preachers, 
whose  sole  aim  should  be  to  speak  of  Missions  in  their  highest  aspect : £ am  snre 
we  should  soon  see  resalts  in  money  and  men. 

But  such  a preacher  must  be  one  like  Mr.  Newton  or  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has 
been  in  the  Mission-field,  a thorough  gentleman,  with  a good  voice,  ample 
knowledge,  and  above  all,  abounding  in  spiritual  power. 

Fervid  exhortations  from  men  who  have  never  been  in  the  Mission-field,  or  the 
ordinary  missionary  addresses  from  men  who  have,  will  not  suffice.  To  the  former 
the  retort  is  obvious,  and  is  often  given  in  private  if  not  in  public,  “ Why  don’t  you 
go?”  The  latter  do  not  quite  meet  our  wants  to-day.  We  want  Missionary 
Mission  Weeks  specially  for  our  communicants,  held  by  men  who  have  the  right 
to  exhort  us,  ana  the  special  requisite  gifts.  Mr.  Newton  has  conducted  such  for 
me  for  years  in  the  East  End,  and  now  in  the  West  End,  and  God’s  blessing  has 
ever  rested  on  them.  Arthur  J.  Robinson. 

Holy  Trinity  Rectory , St.  Marylebone , 

May  17  th,  1894. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  INDIA . 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR,— In  the  Intelligencer  for  May,  page  328,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  instructive  article  entitled  “ The  Conversion  of  India,”  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Ireland  Jones,  we  read  that  “the  number  of  Syrian  Christians  chiefly  in 
Cochin  is  now  rather  less  than  a quarter  of  a million.”  That  wonderful  com- 
pilation, the  Church  Missionary  Atlas,  tells  quite  a different  tale  : and  based  on 
its  figures,  under  Travancore  and  Cochin,  I have  felt  myself  justified  in  stating 
that  the  C.M.S.  wprk  for  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  affected  a population  of 
600,000. 

I am  sorry  this  book  is  not  by  me  just  now,  but  I find  from  the  Travancore 
Census  Report  for  1881,  the  latest  in  my  possession,  that  in  that  Native  State 
the  total  number  of  non-Roman  Syrians  is  287,409.  From  the  Travancore 
Almanac  for  1893  I learn  that  the  Romo*Syrians  in  the  Diocese  of  Trichur, 
Cochin,  are  100,932,  making  a total  of  388,441. 

But  in  this  are  not  included  the  non-Roman  Syrians  of  Cochin  nor  the  Romo- 
Syrians  of  Travancore.  Mar  Dionysius,  the  non* Reforming  Jacobite  Patriarch 
of  the  Syrians,  claiming  the  chief  power,  reckons  his  flock  at  400,000,  which  is 
probably  the  total  of  tne  non-Roman  Syrians  (including  the  Reformed)  in  the 
two  Native  States.  This  goes  far  to  justify  my  estimate  of  600,000  for  the  whole 
of  the  Syrian  community  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  but  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  nearer  700,000. 

Another  point  I would  call  attention  to,  namely,  that  though  the  Syrians  may 
be  technically  Jacobites  (Eutychians  or  Monophysites),  in  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians, edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Howard,  the  author,  a Syrian  priest  of  Travancore, 
gives  the  following  question  and  answer “ Q.  What  do  the  Syrians  think  con- 
cerning the  union  of  Christ’s  Divinity  with  His  Humanity  ? A.  Not  like  oil 
and  water,  but  like  wine  and  water  they  are  joined  together  and  become  one,  and 
they  believe  in  Him  as  Perfect  God  and  Perfect  Man  both  at  His  Conception  and 
Birth,  His  Sufferings,  Death  and  Resurrection,  and  at  His  Coming  at  the  last 
day,  and  that  He  did  not  destroy  His  Humanity  by  His  Divinity  nor  His 
Divinity  by  His  Humanity.”  When  our  Honorary  Secretary  was  in  the  mission- 
house  in  Alleppey  in  1886,  the  late  Metran,or  Bishop  of  the  Reforming  Section, 
assured  him  in  my  presence  that  their  views  were  the  same  as  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  creed  they  hold  is  the  Niceno  Creed, 
omitting  only  the  Filioque  clause  like  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  But  I felt  it 
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my  duty  to  say  at  once  to  Mr.  Wigram,  “ Yes,  this  is  true  of  the  Bishop  and 
his  friends,  individually.  But  as  a Church  they  are  bound  by  the  views  of 
their  titular  head,  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  which  they  have  never 
repudiated.”  I think  that  many  of  the  Syrian  Christians  regret  their  doctrinal 
position,  and  desire  the  truth.  W.  J.  Richards, 

Oxford , April  28th , 1891.  C.M.S.,  Travancore. 

[There  are  two  points  noted  in  Mr.  Richards’  letter,  i.e.,  (i.)  The  number 
of  Syrian  Christians  in  South  India,  and  (ii.)  Their  doctrine  of  the  Person  and 
Nature  of  Christ,  (i.)  As  to  the  former,  the  authorities  consulted  by  me  gave  the 
following  figures: — Dr.  George  Smith,  p.  30:  “At  the  present  time  the  whole 
number  of  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  chiefly  in  the  feudatory  State  of  Cochin,  is 
200,467,  out  of  the  2,284,172  who  returned  themselves  as  Christians  in  the 
Imperial  Census  of  1891.”  On  p.  201  the  same  writer  states,  “ Syrian  Jacobites 
(say)  300,000.”  Thus,  “less  than  a quarter  of  a million”  seemed  the  mean 
between  these  two  figures.  Dr.  Milne  Rae,  p.  3,  states  that  the  Syrian  Church  has 
“ a community  more  than  400,000  strong  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the 
villages  of  the  Malabar  coast.”  The  Census  of  India  Report,  1891,  gives  the 
Syrian  Christians  as  8}  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Christians  in  India,  thus 
making  the  Jacobite  Syrians  to  be  only  199,876.  Thus  amid  these  conflicting 
statements  it  seems  likely  that  a quarter  of  a million  to  300,000  may  be  the 
actual  figures  for  Syrian  Christians  not  connected  with  the  Roman  Communion, 
(ii.)  As  to  doctrine,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Eutychian  error  as  to  the  Natures 
in  Christ,  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451,  was  variously  under- 
stood. The  Armenians,  e.g.,  held  that  the  Divinity  is  the  sole  Nature  in  Christ, 
the  humanity  being  absorbed,  as  a drop  of  honey  in  the  ocean ; the  Egyptians  and 
Abyssinians  held  tne  doctrine,  known  as  Monophysite,  which  declares  that  the 
Divinity  and  Humanity  make  up  one  compound  nature  in  Christ.  To  this  latter 
view  the  Syrian  Christians  have,  since  1665,  given  their  allegiance,  and  the 
catechism  quoted  by  Mr.  Richards  plainly  reiterates  this  view  when  it  denies 
that  the  natures  are  separate  as  oil  and  water  are  separate,  but  states  that  they 
are  “ joined  together  and  become  one  like  wine  and  water.”  This  is  not  the 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  the  creeds,  e.g.,  that  of  Athanasius  so  called, 
“ not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  not  by  confusion  qf  substance nor 
is  it,  as  the  Definition  of  Chalcedon  stated,  “ One  Christ  in  two  natures,  without 
compound,  without  change.”  Thus  the  statement  of  the  Metran  to  Mr.  Wigram 
implied  either  a misconception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  a 
strange  inability  to  recognise  that  the  doctrine  of  his  own  Church  in  this 
particular  matter  differed  from  that  of  the  Church  to  which  Mr.  Wigram  be- 
longs, and  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Richards  at  once  pointed  this  out.  We 
thankfully  learn  the  fact  of  their  recitation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  aro 
assured  that,  however  imperfect  may  be  their  view  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  this  ancient  Christian  Church,  which  deserves  all  our 
sympathy  and  help,  asserts  with  us  the  true  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
true  Nature  and  Personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  P.  I.  J.] 


NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

HHE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  S.P.G.  was  held  in  St.  James’  Hall  on  May 
10th,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  saddened  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Smythies, 
and  the  Archbishop  at  once  offered  prayer,  selecting  a collect  from 
the  Burial  Service  and  one  of  tne  Good  Friday  collects.  The  Report  of  the  Society 
gave  its  income  at  113,079/.  The  Society  supported  or  made  grants  in  aid  of  the 
support  of  ten  Bishops  and  708  other  ordained  missionaries  daring  the  year,  of 
whom  173  were  Natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  and  doubtless  others  were  Natives  of 
North  America  or  the  West  Indies.  The  number  of  those  bent  out  from  England  or 
in  what  C.M.S.  would  call  “local  connexion”  were  not  given.  Twenty-four 
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new  missionaries  were  sent  oat  daring  the  year.  Besides  the  above  agents,  the 
Society  employed  230)  lay  teachers,  and  there  were  2600  students  in  its  colleges 
and  38,000  children  in  its  Asian  and  African  schools.  One  of  the  topios  referred 
to,  apart  from  statistics,  was  the  work  of  the  Cambridge  Delhi  Mission,  the 
head  of  whioh,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy,  is  now  at  home.  The  controversies  which 
the  Delhi  Mission  have  instituted  are  said  to  have  '*  altered  the  whole  relation  of 
Mohammedan  thought  towards  Christianity."  The  Archbishop  in  his  speech 
referred  hopefully  to  the  prospects  of  peace  in  Natal  under  its  new  Bishop.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  forthcoming  Missionary  Conference.  The  Bishops  of  Cape 
Town,  Lahore,  Iowa,  and  Lebombo,  besides  Archdeacon  Shaw  and  Canon 
Mason,  also  addressed  the  meeting. 


The  Missionary  Leaves  Association,  which  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on 
May  2nd,  was  able  to  report  that  it  “ has  not  only  held  its  own,  bat,  in 
spite  of  increased  activity  and  a heavier  burden,  has  made  a positive 
advance,  and  is  in  a better  financial  position  than  it  was."  That  the 
M.L.A.  fulfils  an  increasingly  important  function  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  it  received  51272.  on  behalf  of  Native  pastors  and  missionaries  for 
special  purposes,  1354/.  for  the  support  and  education  of  children  in  Mission- 
schools,  Bible-women,  and  other  similar  objects,  besides  smaller  sums,  and  sent 
out  goods  to  the  value  of  2328/.  The  expenses  of  this  very  large  agency,  including 
the  office  expenses  and  the  very  heavy  payments  for  carriage  and  freight,  fall 
upon  the  General  Fund,  whioh  this  year  received  1160/.  and  expended  11372. 
'Die  debt  upon  the  General  Fund  has  now  been  reduced  by  200/.  The  multi- 
tudinous commissions  which  the  M.L.A.  executes  are  such  as  the  C.M.S.  could 
not  very  well  undertake  to  supply,  not  because  they  are  not  necessary,  but 
because  they  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  scope  of  its  operations.  “ None  but 
the  missionaries  themselves,”  writes  Dr.  Neve  of  Kashmir,  “ know  what  a very 
small  portion  of  such  expenses  can  be  met  from  C.M.S.  grants.  The  great 
Society,  indeed,  has  its  hands  full  in  the  sending  out  of  missionaries  to  its  world- 
wide sphere,  in  the  payment  of  passage-money,  salaries,  and  rents.  But  what 
relation  in  England  does  the  income  of  the  clergyman  and  the  rent  of  the 
parsonage  bear  to  the  total  expenses  of  the  parish  work  P”  Here  are  a few 
typical  objects  selected  from  the  long  list  of  requests  : — Magic-lantern  and  slides. 
Scripture  pictures,  quinine  and  anti-febrine,  harmoniums,  carpenters’  tools,  tent, 
"a  neat  Communion  cloth  without  crosses  on  it,”  medicine-chests,  lint  and 
bandages,  commentaries  and  similar  books,  articles  suitable  for  school  prizes. 
Each  item  tells  its  own  tale.  At  the  Annual  Meeting,  Bishop  Royston,  and  the 
Revs.  W.  J.  Richards,  LI.  Lloyd,  A.  J.  Hall,  E.  J.  Peck,  and  J.  B.  Wood, 
representing  very  varied  fields  of  labour,  testified  to  the  help  they  had  received 
from  the  M.L.A. 

The  South  American  Missionary  Society  held  its  Anniversary  on  April  27th, 
Additional  interest  was  imparted  to  it  because  this  year  is  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Society.  Among  other  interesting  speeches,*  Commander  Sullivan,  son  of  the 
Admiral  Sullivan  who  was  on  duty  in  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1844  and  1843, 
gave  an  account  of  the  series  of  circumstances  by  which  the  help  that  was  waiting 
for  Capt.  Allen  Gardiner  failed  to  reach  him.  The  Report  of  the  Society  is 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Mr,  Burleigh,  who  was  drownea  on  December  23rd  at 
his  station  of  Tekenika  Bay.  Mr.  Burleigh  went  out  in  1877  to  Keppel  Island. 
In  1888  a new  station  was  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn,  a most 
inhospitable  situation,  among  a people  "sunk  beyond  description  in  savage 
ignorance  and  wickedness."  After  three  years  of  uncomplaining  toil  attended 
with  great  success,  a better  site  for  the  Mission  was  found  in  Tekenika  Bay,  to 
whioh  missionaries  and  Natives  migrated  in  a body.  Mr.  Burleigh's  death  in  the 
midst  of  a career  of  blessed  usefulness  has  been  keenly  felt.  “ In  this  age  of 
heroic  missionaries,”  says  the  Report,  “ Mr.  Burleigh,  for  faith  and  courage,  is 
entitled  to  occupy  a very  prominent  place.”  The  finances  of  the  Society  are 
flourishing,  the  income  being  11,107/.,  which  is  more  than  5002.  above  that  of  list 
year.  The  Mission  to  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  attracts  a great  deal  of  interest. 


The  Church  or  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting 
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on  Friday,  May  4th.  Oat  of  a number  of  interesting  speeches  the  one  which 
seemed  to  create  the  strongest  impression  was  that  of  MiSs  Hessie  New  combe, 
from  Fuh-Kien.  The  Report  stated  that  the  number  of  workers  added  to  the 
roll  during  the  past  year  was  22,  but  owing  to  deaths,  marriages,  and  removals 
the  nett  increase  was  only  9,  bringing  the  total  number  of  European  workers  up 
to  137.  Besides  these  there  were  73  missionaries  in  local  connexion,  196  Bible- 
women,  and  349  Native  teachers.  Twelve  of  the  Bible- women  were  supported  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  total  ordinary  receipts  for  the 
financial  year  were  30,5591.,  a decrease  of  948/.  from  the  income  of  the  previous 
year.  The  expenditure  was  33,241 /.,  an  increase  of  29277.  May  not  the  nett 
defioit  of  8467.  be  in  part  due,  besides  the  causes  which  have  operated  everywhere 
else,  to  the  fact  that  the  last  year  ended  with  a credit  balance  of  2018/.  F Efforts 
slacken  when  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  a Society  is  financially  prosperous. 
The  Committee  have  to  set  off  against  their  adverse  balance  the  fact  that  a 
Capital  Fund  of  7000/.  has  been  raised  and  duly  invested.  In  the  foreign  field 
the  chief  events,  after  the  death  of  A.L.O.E.  and  other  missionaries,  have  been 
the  formation  of  a Training  Home  for  workers  near  Calcutta,  and  the  laying  of 
the  foundation- stone  of  a hospital  for  Mohammedan  women  at  Bangalore.  The 
cry  for  more  workers  is  urgent.  Thirteen  are  called  for  in  North  India  alone. 

The  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission,  whose  Annual  Meeting  was  held 
on  April  27th,  reported  an  income  of  17,765/.,  with  a nett  balance,  available  for 
1894,  of  557/.  This  statement  of  income  does  not  include  sums  received  abroad 
in  the  form  of  Government  grants,  medical  and  school  fees,  and  other  contribu- 
tions. The  medical  work  grew  50  per  cent,  daring  the  year.  No  less  than  676 
in-patients,  14,377  out-patients,  and  486  at  their  ovm  homes  were  treated.  The 
hospitals  at  Lucknow  and  Benares  were  in  full  working  order,  and  the  foundation 
of  a new  hospital  at  Patna,  to  take  the  place  of  the  mud  building  which  has 
hitherto  been  used,  was  laid  last  July.  Towards  this  object  the  late  Sir  William 
Mackinnon  contributed  largely.  The  zenana,  school,  and  village  work  was 
satisfactorily  reported  of.  Fourteen  new  missionaries  were  added  to  the  staff. 


The  Society  forPbomoting  Female  Education  in  the  East  has  suffered  during 
the  past  year  a long  successio  n of  losses  by  death.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  Society  is  the  oldest  or  gauisation  of  women's  work  in  the  foreign  mission  • 
field,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  most  lasting  attachment  among  its 
supporters.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  mention  of  members  of  its  Committee, 
and  other  friends,  who  have  laboured  in  its  cause  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  or 
even  more.  These  deaths,  an  d the  prevailing  depression,  have  borne  heavily 
upon  the  F.E.S.  during  the  y ear.  The  sum  of  1126/.  has  been  granted  to  the 
different  stations,  besides  463?.  specially  contributed,  and  goods  to  the  f aloe  of 
2853/.  sent  out  Thirty-four  missionaries  are  employed  by  the  F.E.S. , besides 
Native  agents.  The  senior  m issionary,  Miss  Cooke,  of  Singapore,  who  went  out 
in  1853,  came  to  England  last  year  for  a short  stay,  after  eleven  years’  absence. 


The  effect  of  the  oommittal  to  writing  of  some  hitherto  unwritten  language, 
and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  newly  crystallised  tongue,  is  to 'give  that 
language  a pre-eminence  among  neighbouring  dialects.  In  S.E.  New  Guinea 
the  conviction  is  now  general  among  missionaries  that  Motu  will  become  the 
literary  language.  As  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  spreading,  the 
Rev.  W.  G.Lawes  has  applied  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  5000 
copies  of  the  Motu  St.  Mark,  and  looks  forward  to  a call  for  an  early  revision  of 
the  New  Testament.  - • 

It  is  always  refreshing  to  read  of  the  missionary  efforts  of  small  and  struggling 
churches.  The  Presbyterian  Churoli  in  Brazil,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  has  become  anxious  to  engage  in  foreign 
work.  The  minds  of  its  leaders  have  turned  towards  Africa.  Not  only  have  their 
spiritual  fathers,  the  U.S.  Presbyterians,  a Mission  on  the  Congo,;  but,  as  the 
Brazilians  say  in  a circular,  *•  the  genorous  African  blood  flows  abundantly  " in 
their  veins.  j.  J).  M. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

HANKFULNESS  has  often  been  the  note  of  C.M.S.  Anniversaries, 
but  never,  perhaps,  more  than  this  year.  Exactly  twenty  years 
ago,  when  a financial  high-water  mark  was  reached,  from  which 
the  tide  soon  ebbed,  and  which  was  not  again  touched  for  a long 
time — though  of  course  now  left  far  behind, — Bishop  Robert 
Bickersteth  of  Ripon  began  one  of  the  most  animating  of  his  many  animating 
speeches  with  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Ps.  cxlvii.  1,  “A  joyful  and  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be  thankful.”  Financial  encouragement  it  was,  though 
in  a different  form,  that  led  this  year  to  the  interruption,  both  morning  and 
evening,  of  the  Secretarial  statement  by  the  singing  of  the  doxology.  But 
although  the  deliverance  from  the  cloud  of  deficiency,  so  graciously  vouch- 
safed by  our  never-failing  Master  and  Friend,  naturally  and  rightly  elicited 
the  outburst  of  praise,  the  survey  of  the  year’s  proceedings  presented  many 
other  and  greater  subjects  for  thanksgiving ; and  the  rapt  attention  with 
which  the  “ Report  ” was  followed  showed  that  its  points  were  not  missed.1 


Wb  do  not  notice  them  further  here,  because  in  this  June  number,  as 
usual,  is  inserted  what  is  known  as  the  Abstract  Report,  that  is,  the 
u General  Review  ” read  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  Abstract  of  Mission  Reports, 
to  which  is  this  year  added_an  Abstract  of  Home  Operations.  We  commend 
the  whole  to  our  readers.  They  will  find  in  it  abundant  reason  for  sing- 
ing the  doxology.  But  it  deserves  their  special  attention  on  another  account. 
It  is  the  one  really  official  publication  of  the  year.  Every  line  is  gone  over 
and  revised  by  a picked  Committee ; and  the  General  Review,  especially, 
is,  even  in  the  turns  of  the  sentences  and  the  adjectives  used,  the  Com- 
mittee’s own  utterance.  It  is  different,  therefore,  from  these  Editorial  Notes. 
They  are,  indeed,  on  any  important  subject,  not  the  voice  of  the  editor  only. 
Those  of  consequence  are  submitted  to  one  or  two,  or  all,  of  his  co-secretaries. 
But  the  General  Review  of  the  Tear  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  thing  that  issues  from  Salisbury  Square. 


Another  note,  however,  louder  even  than  that  of  praise,  is  sounded,  de 
libera tely  sounded,  in  the  General  Review.  The  facts  of  the  past  year,  and 
the  present  position  in  many  respects,  call  for  thankfulness ; but  the  Com- 
mittee lay  special  stress  on  the  ringing  words  of  Mrs.  Bishop’s  famous  speech 
to  the  Gleaners  on  Nov.  1st,  in  which  we  are  bidden  to  u turn  from  these 
enchantments  ” — the  success  of  our  work — and  “ set  our  faces  towards  the 
wilderness,  that  * waste  howling  wilderness  ’ in  which  one  thousand  millions 
of  our  race  are  wandering  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.”  And  they 
emphasise  this  by  the  text  chosen  as  a motto  for  the  Review,  in  accordance 
with  a custom  introduced  fifteen  years  ago  by  Henry  Wright.  The  thought 
they  suggest  to  all  friends,  and  particularly  to  preachers  and  speakers  for  the 
missionary  cause,  is  that  embodied  in  the  words  of  Heb.  x.  13,  “From 
henceforth  expecting.”  Christ  expecting , as  He  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  is  what  we  are  all  called  upon  to  contemplate.  Expecting  what  1 
Expecting  us  to  do  the  work  He  gave  us  to  do*  and  waiting  till  it  is  done. 
Can  any  thought  be  more  impressive  and  more  humbling)  If  our  readers 
will  turn  to  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart’s  speech  at  St.\ James’s  Hall  (see  page  437), 
they  will  perhaps  be  led  to  ask,  each  one . for  himself,  When  the  Expecting 
Lord  looks  at  me,  is  He  disappointed  ) ,: 

.-1  . 7» — rrr — t ““i t ■ 

The  Anniversary  proceedings  are  fully  reported  in  this  number ; and  the 
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financial  retrospect  and  prospect  are  discussed  in  the  first  article.  It  is  onlj 
needful  here  to  notice  a few  salient  points  in  the  incidents  of  the  two  days. 
It  is  a significant  testimony  to  the  crowds  expected  to  throng  St.  Bride’s  that 
the  attendance  this  year  has  been  called  “ thin, 11  when  perhaps  a dozen  seats 
were  vacant  on  the  ground  floor  (after  filling  up  the  aisles  with  benches,  all 
of  which  were  occupied),  and  the  north  gallery  (from  which  few  can  see  the 
preacher)  was  only  half  full.  Our  clerical  and  country  friends  seemed  to  be 
in  as  full  force  as  ever  ; but  the  cold  rain  kept  away  a good  many  London 
ladies.  The  experiment  of  a second  sermon  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  con- 
gregation of  several  hundreds  that  well  filled  the  body  of  even  such  a church 
as  St.  Martin’s-in-the  Fields,  despite  the  rain,  and  without  the  historic 
prestige  of  the  St.  Bride’s  service.  The  gathering  of  friends  at  5 p.m.  in 
Salisbury  Square  crowded  the  committee-rooms  and  library  and  staircase 
as  usual.  The  Clerical  Breakfast  on  Tuesday  morning,  although  the 
attendance  was  about  two  hundred,  is  certainly  not  so  great  a function 
as  it  was  in  old  times.  The  provincial  vicars  who  used  to  fill  the  hotels 
in  and  around  the  Strand  are  now  quartered  upon  friends  in  distant 
suburbs,  and  only  enthusiasts  manage  to  reach  Exeter  Hall  by  8.30. 
But  the  younger  clergy  of  London  itself  muster  well.  Exeter  Hall  was 
densely  crowded  both  morning  and  evening,  ladies  as  well  as  men  standing 
in  masses  in  the  gangways  from  beginning  to  end,— for  the  few  that  went 
away  before  the  close  did  not  vacate  seats  enough  for  half  of  them.  The 
secondary  meetings,  at  St.  James’s  Hall  in  the  morning  and  in  the  Lower 
Exeter  Hall  in  the  evening,  were  large  but  not  crowded.  Princes’  Hall  was 
fall  in  the  afternoon ; and  of  course  the  large  Committee-room  was  thronged 
for  the  Gleaners’  Conference,  although  London  members  of  the  Union, 
except  clergymen  and  branch  secretaries,  were  excluded. 


Wb  will  not  comment  in  detail  upon  the  speeches.  Bishop  Ryle’s  cheering 
contrasts  of  past  and  present  should  reassure  many  minds  that  are  disposed  to 
take  a gloomy  view  of  things.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  who  immediately 
followed  him,  was  thought  by  some  to  take  a gloomy  view  notwithstanding ; 
and  an  Exeter  Hall  audience  always  prefers  the  bright  side.  But  Mr.  Peploe 
compared  our  missionary  work,  not  with  what  it  was  in  the  past,  as  the 
Bishop  had  done,  but  with  what  it  ought  to  be, — and  in  that  comparison  no 
brightness  can  be  found.  We  earnestly  and  specially  commend  his  speech 
for  reading.  Bishop  Stuart  represented  in  his  own  person  almost  our  oldest 
and  youngest  fields,  New  Zealand  and  Persia;  Mr.  Lloyd  naturally  claimed 
his  lull  twenty  minutes  for  China ; Sir  R.  Temple  gave  valuable,  albeit  too 
short,  testimony  from  his  experience  in  India ; and  Bishop  Tucker  seemed  to 
us  to  surpass  all  his*  previous  speeches,  if  that  were  possible,  in  earnest 
pleading  for  Africa.  Archdeacon  Sinclair’s  address  from  the  chair  in  the 
evening  was  highly  appreciated.  Never  have  the  vivid  impressions  of  an  eye- 
witness of  Indian  Missions  been  more  graphically  communicated  toarivetted 
audience  than  by  Mr.  Th waites ; never  have  the  possibilities  of  one  indi- 
vidual’s influence  been  more  strikingly  set  forth  than  by  Mr.  Philip  Ireland 
Jones ; never  was  the  delightful  simplicity  of  Red  fndian  Christianity  better 
realised  than  in  listening  to  Mr.  Hall.  Our  Chinese  brother,  the  Rev.  Yung- 
Ring  Yen,  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  showed  only  too 
dearly  that  while  eminent  Anglo-Indians  may  dispute  about  opium,  there  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  among  Chinamen  as  to  its  disastrous  effects.  But 
to  our  mind  the  most  effective  speech  of  all,  not  in  the  evening  only  but  in 
Exeter  Hall  all  day,  was  the  last,  Canon  Eyre’s.  How  is  it  that  such  a 
speaker  was  not  secured  long  ago  1 
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Of  the  St.  James’s  Hall  and  Princes’  Hall  and  Lower  Exeter  Hall  speeches 
the  present  writer  cannot  say  anything  for  himself ; but  all  the  St.  James’s 
ones,  which  we  report  elsewhere,  are  worth  reading,  particularly  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lahore  and  Archdeacon  Howell,  while  we  are  assured  that  Mr. 
Stuart’s  was  a most  moving  wind-up  to  a deeply-interesting  meeting.  Miss 
Gertrude  Cox  was  especially  winning  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Garrett  in  the 
evening. 

Ms.  Lombe’s  Sermon  will  be  published  as  usual,  both  in  the  Annual 
Report  and  for  distribution.  Mr.  Knox’s  Address  to  the  Clergy  will  be  found 
earlier  in  this  number,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  print  Mr.  Fox’s  Sermon  also. 
All  three  will  be  read*  with  deep  interest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been 
no  such  triad  of  addresses  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  St.  Bride’s 
Sermon  was  such  an  one  as  we  never  hear  now,  and  probably  never  shall  again. 
It  was  “ old-fashioned  ” in  the  best  sense.  One  seemed  to  be  back  again  in  the 
days  of  Stowell  and  Miller  and  Marsh  and  Cunningham  and  Elliott  and  Mac- 
kenzie. We  wish  it  might  be  read  aloud  in  every  vicarage  in  the  land, 
slowly  and  deliberately,  for  all  hearers  to  mark  and  inwardly  digest  the 
contents.  It  is,  moreover,  a sermon  to  pray  over  in  the  reading — just  as  we 
are  sure  it  was  prayed  over  in  the  writing.  “ I purposed,  but  was  let  ” — 
what  a lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  plans ! “I  am  debtor ” — the 
thought  of  all  others  that  English  Christians  need  now  to  cherish.  (t  I am 
ready” — the  certain  result  * of  the  Spirit’s  revealing  the  reality  of  the  debt. 
“ I am  not  ashamed” — yes,  ashamed  indeed  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  Gospel, 
never!  Such  were  the  ringing  words  from  the  depths  of  St.  Paul’s  soul 
which,  as  embodied  in  his  inspired  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Mr.  Lombe 
adopted  as  the  text  of  the  Anniversary  Sermon.  An  ” old-fashioned  ” text, 
too,  some  one  remarked ; yes,  and  all  the  better  for  that. 

In  addition  to  all  the  Anniversary  proceedings,  so  muoh  developed  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  a new  Annual  Meeting  has  been  held  for  the  first  time, 
that  of  the  Society’s  Medical  Mission  Auxiliary.  It  is  a significant  illus- 
tration of  the  increasing  estimation  in  which  Medical  Missions  are  held.  On 
May  18th  there  was  a large  gathering  of  friends  and  supporters  in  the  Lower 
Exeter  Hall,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wigram,  and  addressed  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Auxiliary  Committee,  Dr.  Herbert  Lankester,  and  by  three 
of  the  Society’s  medical  missionaries,  viz.,  the  Rev.  R.  Elliott,  L.R.C.S.I., 
late  of  Gaza;  Dr.  Marcus  Eustace,  of  Quetta;  and  Dr.  Ernest  Neve,  of 
Kashmir.  Dr.  Lankester  gave  an  interesting  report  of  the  work  of  the  new 
Auxiliary  Committee  with  the  Medical  Mission  Fund  entrusted  to  it,  in 
supplying  C.M.S.  Medical  Missions  with  drugs,  instruments,  Ac.,  and 
generally  bearing  the  expense  of  them.  In  the  past  year  1720/.  has  been 
dispensed  in  this  way. 

An  interesting  new  extension  of  our  North  American  work  is  about  to  be 
inaugurated.  On  June  20th,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck  sails  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  for  Cumberland  Bay  (or  Sound).  Mr.  Peck  has  long  laboured 
among  the  Eskimo  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  some  of  our 
readers  will  remember  a journey  he  took  across  the  northern  part  of  Labrador 
to  Ungava  Bay.  But  Cumberland  Bay  is  much  more  remote.  It  is  on  the 
west  side  of  Davis’s  Strait,  opposite  Greenland.  The  65th  parallel  of  west 
longitude  and  the  65th  of  north  latitude  cross  each  other  just  at  its  entrance, 
and  the  Arctic  Circle  crosses  it  higher  up.  Upon  its  coasts,  and  scattered 
over  the  wild  wastes  behind,  are  bands  of  wandering  Eskimo  hitherto  entirely 
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unreached ; and  to  them  Mr.  Peck  is  going  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
Saviour’s  love.  He  is  accompanied  by  a young  layman  from  our  Clapham 
Preparatory  Institution,  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker.  • 

Death  has  again  been  busy  striking  names  off  the  roll  of  C.M.S.  friends 
and  fellow- workers.  From  the  Vice- Presidents*  List  comes  the  revered  name 
of  Bishop  Pelham,  the  brother  of  our  former  President  for  over  half  a 
century,  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  and  a tried  friend,  both  as  a local  secretary 
in  Norfolk  in  former  years,  and  during  his  long  episcopate  in  the  same 
county.  The  tribute  to  his  memory  embodied  in  the  Committee’s  Minute 
printed  on  another  page  renders  any  further  words  here  quite  superfluous. 
Another  Vice-President  removed  is  the  Bishop  of  Riverina,  Dr.  Linton.  In 
his  remote  Australian  diocese  he  was  a regular  and  interested  reader  of  our 
periodicals ; but  he  was  not  favourable  to  the  new  Colonial  C.M.  Associations, 
fearing  that  they  would  injure  local  Missions,  and  not  observing  that  in  point 
of  fact  they  have  helped  them.  A much-respected  member  of  the  Committee 
is  lost  to  us  by  the  death  of  General  Maclagan.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Publications  and  Library  Sub- Committee,  and  took  great  interest  in  that 
department.  The  Rev.  C.  Matheson  formerly  did  much  quiet  and  unnoticed 
service  as  an  examiner  both  at  the  C.M.  College  and  at  the  Children’s  Home. 
West  Africa  is  again  bereaved  of  a young  and  very  promising  missionary  by 
the  death  of  the  ReV.  E.  Leversuch,  of  Sierra  Leone,  of  fever.  And  Calcutta 
has  lost  a devoted  Native  missionary  in  the  Rev.  Raj  Kristo  Bose. 

All  who  watch  the  progress  of  African  Missions  will  have  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Smythies  with  sincere  sympathy  for  the  Uni- 
versities’ Mission,  which  has  now  lost  three  Bishops  in  Africa  (Mackenzie, 
Steere,  Smythies  ; the  second  in  order,  Dr.  Tozer,  still  survives  in  England). 
If  we  add  the  names  of  Hannington  and  Parker,  this  is  the  fifth  death  of  a 
Bishop  in  East  Africa  in  thirty  years.  Bishop  Smythies,  of  course,  was  an 
advanced  High  Churchman,  and  impressed  his  views  strongly  upon  his 
Mission ; but  his  vigorous  and  in  many  respects  highly  successful  work  calls 
for  cordial  recognition  at  our  hands,  and  the  brotherly  kindness  of  himself 
and  his  staff  towards  our  own  missionaries  for  our  grateful  remembrance. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  announce  that  our  Central  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould,  has  accepted  what  we  may  call  the  foreign  port- 
folio for  the  Missions  in  “ Group  I.,”  viz.  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  North-West 
Auierica,  and  North  Pacific,  lately  resigned  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn.  This  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  “ promotion,”  for  all  the  Secretaryships  are  equal  in 
rank,  and  indeed  the  Central  or  Home  Secretaryship  may  well  be  looked 
upon  as  next  in  importance  to  the  Hon.  Clerical  Secretaryship  in  its  influence 
upon  the  whole  work  of  the  Society.  But  it  will  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
Missions  just  mentioned  to  be  administered  by  a Secretary  so  familiar  with 
the  Society’s  principles  and  methods  ; and  we  are  very  glad  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bating- Gould  proposes,  before  taking  up  his  new  work,  to  pay  a short  visit 
to  Manitoba,  Japan,  China,  and  Ceylon,  in  order  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  fields,  and  with  the  brethren  and  sisters  labouring  in 
them.  He  will  probably  be  absent  from  August  to  February. 

We  now  require  a new  Central  Secretary.  Let  prayer  be  made  that  a 
mail  of  power  may  be  raised  up  to  lead  the  country,  and  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  missionary  spirit  everywhere. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  no  name  is  more 
honoured  than  that  of  Edward  Bickersteth,  who  was  Secretary  from  1815  to 
1830,  who  himself  trained  several  of  our  noblest  missionaries,  and  who 
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travelled  all  over  the  country  establishing  and  fostering  the  then  new  Local 
Associations.  For  nearly  twenty  years  after  he  retired  from  the  Secretary- 
ship he  continued  one  of  the  Society's  most  devoted  friends ; and  his  last 
great  speech  in  its  cause  was  delivered  at  the  Jubilee  Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall 
on  November  2nd,  1848.  Nothing  would  have  given  Edward  Bickereteth 
more  joy  than  to  see  his  children  or  grandchildren  going  forth  into  the 
mission-field,  especially  if  in  connexion  with  C.  M.S.  His  eldest  grandson, 
the  present  Bishop  in  Japan,  is  a missionary  of  many  years'  standing;  but  it 
is  only  now  that  C.M.S.  has  the  privilege  of  enrolling  any  who  call  him  grand- 
father. The  Intelligencer  of  last  August  recorded  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Durrant,  B.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  but  without  men- 
tioning who  he  was.  As  he  has  just  been  ordained,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  adding  that  his  father  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Durrant, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Missionaries'  Children's  Home,  and  that  his  mother 
is  a daughter  of  Edward  Bickersteth  and  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
But  there  is  now  another  fact  to  record.  His  sister,  Miss  Emily  Bickersteth 
Durrant,  has  also  just  been  accepted  by  the  Committee ; so,  at  length,  C.M.S. 
enrols  two  of  the  grandchildren  of  its  former  much-honoured  Secretary. 

Among  other  ordinations  on  Trinity  Sunday  were  those  of  Mr.  William 
R.  Dray,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  son  of  our  colleague,  the  Rev. 
W.  Gray ; and  Mr.  Beresford  E.  Wigrarn,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
son  of  the  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary.  Also  the  following  Islington  students : — 
Messrs.  G.  R.  Blackledge,  T.  Davis,  E.  Hughesdon,  H.  Mould,  G.  C.  Niven 
(L.Th.  Dur.),  J.  T.  Parfit,  and  E.  F.  Robins.  Messrs.  Durrant,  Gray,  and 
Wigrarn  do  not  go  out  just  yet,  but  take  curacies  for  a time. 


We  notice  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  recent  Preliminary  Examination 
for  Holy  Orders  the  six  C.M.S.  College  men  as  usual  passed,  three  (T.  Davis, 
J.  T.  Parfit,  and  E.  F.  Robins)  in  the  first  class,  and  three  (G.  R.  Blackledge, 
E.  Hughesdon,  and  H.  Mould)  in  the  second.  Mr.  Davis  also  read  the 
Gospel  at  St.  Paul's  on  Trinity  Sunday,  being  first  in  the  Bishop  of  London's 
examination.  

The  Committee  on  April  25th  accepted  the  following  ladies  for  missionary 
work,  viz. : — Miss  Eleanor  Browne,  Miss  Katherine  Emma  Honiss,  Miss  Alice 
Jane  Tyte,  Miss  Elizabeth  Goudge,  Miss  Mary  C.  Seton  Adamson,  and  Miss 
Cicell  C.  Forbes.  And  on  May  22nd  the  following  offers  of  service  were 
accepted,  viz.: — The  Rev.  R.  S.  Hey  wood,  M.A,  Trinity  College  and  Ridley 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Walcot,  Bath ; Dr.  J.  C.  Cropper,  of  Great 
Crossly ; Mr.  J.  S.  Jessop,  late  of  Santhalia ; Miss  Emily  Bickersteth 
Durrant,  Miss  Janet  Wenham,  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Godson.  On  the  same 
day  the  acceptance  by  the  New  South  Wales  Association  of  the  services  of 
Miss  Amy  Wilks,  Miss  Ada  Price,  Miss  Alice  Phillips,  and  Miss  Amy 
Isabella  Oxley  was  reported. 


Between  the  pages  of  this  number  will  be  found  the  new  “ Immediate 
and  Urgent  Appeal,”  referred  to  in  our  opening  article  on  the  Deficit.  This 
also  is  an  appeal  to  make  up  a Deficit ; but  it  is  a deficit,  not  of  money,  but 
of  men.  The  tabular  statement  in  this  paper  shows  a Deficit  of  twenty-nine 
clergymen,  three  doctors,  and  eight  other  laymen,  out  of  the  forty-two 
clergymen,  four  doctors^  and  eighteen  laymen,  who  ought  to  sail  this  year  to 
ooeupy  definite  posts.  Now  let  both  prayer  and  effort  be  employed.  The 
Lord  of  the  Harvest  oan  raise  up  the  men  ; but  He  works  through  us. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


[N  idea  worthy  of  adoption  is  brought  before  us  in  the  following 
circular  letter  to  the  boys  of  an  upper-class  private  school: — 

“ Branch  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

“The  usual  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  September  27tbf 
1893.  On  the  previous  Sunday  evening  an  address  had  been  given 
in  our  chapel  on  the  work  of  the  C.M.S.  Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  help  forward  at  leaet  one  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies.  On  the  Saturday  evening  we  assembled  in  the  schoolroom;  the 
opening  of  the  boxes  immediately  took  place,  followed  by  a lecture  on  the 
Travancore  Mission.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have  thoroughly 
beaten  the  amount  collected  at  the  corresponding  time  in  1892.  The  boxes  at 
this  opening  (with  the  welcome  help  of  * old  boys  ’)  produced  10/.  2#.  3f<2.  against 
6f.  8*.  7 id.  last  year.  One  box  was  given  up,  and  three  fresh  ones  were  given 
ov.t. 


“ The  members  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  total  collected  comes  to  24 /. 18s.  8 \d. 
against  21/.  3s.  Old.  the  previous  year.  This  makes  now  a total  of  270/.  7s.  2 jd. 
collected  since  we  first  started  in  1884.  We  hope  to  turn  the  300/.  before  another 
anniversary  comes  round.  Each  fresh  100/.  means  an  extra  whole  holiday  for  the 
school.  Let  every  member  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  the  thing  will  be 
done/* 

“ 4 Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give/ 

" * Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  ako  on  the  things  of 
others/” 


We  should  say  in  explanation  that  the  collection  at  a drawing-room  meeting 
which  is  held  annually  is  included  in  the  funds,  and  that  last  year  there  were 
forty-two  members,  thirteen  of  whom  were  old  boys.  A contiibution  of  two 
shillings  a year  is  the  qualification  for  membership. 


In  the  parish  of  Wrockwardine  Wood  a meeting  was  recently  held  to 
take  leave  of  a lady  who  has  been  accepted  by  the  Society  for  training. 
It  was  a gathering  for  prayer  and  consecration  of  service.  Several  working- 
men offered  very  appropriate  prayers,  and  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  one 
of  much  gratitude  that  God  had  called  one  from  the  parish  for  work  amongst 
the  Heathen. 

This  example  may  well  be  imitated.  Surely  it  is  high  time  that  every 
parish  in  the  country  should  aim  at  having  its  own  representative,  one  of  its 
own  workers , in  the  mission-field.  No  meetings  appear  to  be  more  owned  of 
God  in  leading  to  offers  of  service  than  those  at  which  leave  is  taken  of  one 
who  has  been  accepted  for  foreign  work. 


The  Gleaners  in  Surrey  have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  the  sum  of  1001. 
or  more  every  year  for  the  support  of  a Mission  agent  in  the  field,  and  at  the 
united  meeting  of  the  East  and  West  Kent  C.M.  Unions  a similar  determina- 
tion was  expressed.  Cannot  these  examples  be  widely  followed  ? The 
initiative  must  obviously  be  taken  by  the  County  Unions. 


Archdeacon  Hamilton  read  a most  interesting  paper  at  the  meeting  at  Can- 
terbury to  which  we  have  just  referred,  which  dealt  with  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  contributions  to  the  C.M.S.  from  Kent  during  recent  yearn.  Taking 
that  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  outside  the  Metropolitan  district,  83 
out  of  427  parishes  sent  nothing  in  1892  to  either  of  the  great  missionary 
societies,  though  a few  may  have  helped  some  of  the  smaller  bodies,  and  68 
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others  sent  ns  less  than  10Z.  Boxes  are  at  work  in  only  86  of  the  166 
parishes  which  support  the  Society.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  notice 
that  in  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  contributions  at  the 
rate  of  218/.  a year. 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  about  Sunday-school  collections  under  Home 
Notes  in  the  April  Intelligencer,  a friend  has  written  to  ask  whether  it  is  well 
that  teachers  should  contribute  to  the  children’s  box.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
if  they  do  u it  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  the  children  really  give,” 
and  that  sometimes  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  receipts  from  two 
different  classes,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  one  teacher  does  npt  contribute  at 
all,  while  the  other  gives  regularly. 

There  are  many  different  courses  which  may  be  adopted.  Sometimes  the 
teachers  have  a separate  box,  but  to  our  mind  the  best  plan  is  for  each  teacher 
to  be  asked  to  give  regularly  one  penny  a week,  not  more,  and  for  that  sum 
to  be  put  with  the  children’s  contributions.  But  may  we  again  express 
our  opinion  that  boxes  should  be  abolished  as  far  as  Sunday-schools  are 
concerned?  C.  D.  S. 

CHURCH  missionary  house. 

THE  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Ladies’  Union  on  May  7th  was  addressed  by  the 
Rev.  Llewellyn  Lloyd  of  Foo  Chow.  Subject:  “Work  for  Christ  among 
the  women  and  children  of  China.” 


At  their  meeting  on  April  16th  the  members  of  the  Junior  Clergy  Union  were 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Acheson,  Rector  of  All  Souls',  Langham  Place, 
and  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Lloyd  of  Foo  Chow. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 
rilHE  Huddersfield  Junior  Clergy  Union  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  the 
A Parochial  Hall  on  April  23rd,  and  were  addressed  by  the  Revs.  H.  E.  Fox 
(Durham)  and  H.  A.  Bren  (Association  Secietary).  It  was  reported  that  during 
the  vear  members  had  been  responsible  for  twenty-two  sermons,  nine  addresses  to 
ohildren,  and  twenty-one  lantern  lectures. 


The  Sunderland  Auxiliary  had  its  Anniversary  from  April  14th  to  16th.  A 
Devotional  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  evening.  Sermons  were  preached  in 
the  churches  on  Sunday,  the  Deputation  being  the  Revs.  B.  Baring-Gould,  E. 
Lorn  be,  and  W.  A.  Roberts  (Bombay).  On  Monday  there  was  a Breakfast  to 
clergy  and  laity,  in  the  afternoon  two  Children’s  Gatherings,  and  in  the  evening 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  Archdeacon  Long  presiding.  Canon 
Moncrieff  reported  that  the  contributions  for  the  year  had  been  926 1. — as  against 
740?.  last  year.  

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Newcastle  Auxiliary' were  held  on  April  23rd.  At 
the  first,  held  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  Jesmond,  Mr.  R.  G.  Hoare  presided.  The 
Secretary  read  the  seventy- sixth  report,  which  announced  the  largest  income  ever 
reached,  and  that  2714/.  had  been  remitted  to  the  Parent  Society.  At  the 
•eoond  meeting,  held  in  the  Church  Institute,  Mr.  Crawford  Smith  occupied  the 
chair.  The  Deputation,  the  Revs.  B.  Baring-Gould  (Central  Secretary  O.M.S.) 
and  W.  A.  Roberts  (Bombay),  spoke  at  both  meetings,  which  were  largely 
attended.  

The  Lincoln  Association's  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on 
April,  16th,  Mr.  A.  S.  Leslie  Melville  presiding,  supported  by  the  Dean  of 
Norwich,  Precentor  Venables,  and  other  clergy.  Canon  Blenkin  read  the  report, 
which  recorded  the  year's  income  at  392?.  An  Evening  Meeting  was  held  in  the 
County  Rooms,  when  the  Sub-Dean  of  Lincoln  occupied  the  chair. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross  Auxiliary  was  held  in  the 
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Assembly  Booms,  Cork,  on  Wednesday,  April  18th.  The  chair  was ‘taken  by  the 
Lord  Bishop,  who  was  supported  by  the  Very  Beys,  the  Deans  of  Cork  and 
Cloyne,  the  Yen.  Arohdeaoon  of  Boss,  and  others  of  the  clergy.  The  Bishop 
stated  his  belief  that  “ missionary  work  was  the  pulse  of  the  Church.  It  showed 
whether  they  had  the  Divine  life  in  them,  or  whether  they  were  dying  and  worn 
out  as  a Church."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  “ he  prayed  and  trusted  that 
the  Diocese  of  Cork  would  be  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  Divine  ted  blessed  work 
of  Missions."  The  first  Besolution,  adopting  the  report,  was  moved  by  Lieut.-Col. 
F.  Hall,  and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Pierre  de  Lom  (Assoc.  Sec.  in  Yorkshire). 
The  second  Besolution,  expressing  thankfulness  to  Cod  for  past  success,  and  call- 
ing upon  all  friends  of  the  C.M.S.  for  continued  prayer  and  effort,  was  proposed 
by  the  Bev.  F.  T.  Cole  (Santalia)  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Galway,  LL.D. 
The  report,  read  by  the  Bev.  E.  Gibbings,  and  the  abstraot  of  the  oash  account, 
read  by  the  Bev.  B.  F.  .Clarke,  showed  a balance  of  151.  after  a sum  of  8002.  had 
been  remitted  from  the  Auxiliary.  Sermons  were  preached  in  several  of  the  city 
and  country  churches  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  meeting.  B.  F.  C. 


Worcester  held  its  Anniversary  on  April  14th  to  17th  inclusive.  On  Saturday 
the  " Sowers  " and  Juveniles  were  addressed  by  the  Bev.  F.  Baylis,  Secretary, 
C.M.S.  Sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday  in  the  Cathedral  and  in  several  of 
the  churches.  The  Annual  Meetings  were  held  in  the  Guildhall  on  the  16th. 
In  the  afternoon  Archdeacon  Maundrell,  late  of  Japan,  and  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Mills, 
Vicar  of  St.  George’s,  Birmingham,  spoke,  the  D&n  being  in  the  chair.  In  the 
evening  the  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Colonel  Ball- Acton,  was  addressed 
by  Archdeacon  Maundrell,  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Mills,  and  the  Bev.  Herbert  Knott, 
Assoc.  Sec.  The  Treasurer's  balance-sheet  showed  a slight  increase  over  last 
year’s  account.  The  total  collected  was  3552.,  to  which  the  Ladies’  Association 
contributed  1032.,  the  General  Association  722.,  St.  Peter's  Association  382.,  the 
Juvenile  Association  302.,  and  the  Gleaners'  Union  82. 


The  Islington  Anniversary  was  held  from  April  20bh  to  24th.  The  first 
meeting  was  especially  for  day -sohool  teachers,  800  invitations  having  been  issued 
to  teachers  in  Ohuroh,  Board,  and  private  sohools.  The  Bev.  W.  H.  Barlow 
(Vicar  and  Rural  Dean)  presided,  afid  addresses  wpre  also  given  by  the  Bev.  H. 
M.  M.  Hackett  and  the  Bev.  J.  Beaver.  On  Saturday  afternoon  three  meetings 
for  young  people  were  held  in  the  rural  deanery.  At  Christ  Church,  Highbury, 
about  250  children  assembled,  and  were  addressed  by  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Banning,  the 
Bev.  A.  E.  Day,  and  Mr.  G.  Martin  Tait.  At  St.  James’s,  Holloway,  about  150 
attended,  and  the  Bev.  E.  Grose  Hodge,  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Garrett,  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Caesar  spoke.  At  St.  John's,  Upper  Holloway,  over  250  young  people  were  pre- 
sent, and  heard  addresses  from  tne  Bev.  J.  Beaver,  the  Bev.  0.  G.  Wallis,  and 
Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang.  These  meetings  were  a new  feature  in  the  Anniversary 
arrangements.  On  Monday,  April  23rd,  a large  meeting  of  the  local  members  of 
the  Gleaners’  and  Lay  Workers'  Unions  and  Missionary  Bands  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Sail,  Upper  Street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang, 
and  Mr.  P.  A.  Bennett,  of  the  Niger  Mission,  spoke  of  the  foreign  department  of 
the  work,  while  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  gave  an  address  on  the  Home  efforts. 

■ On  Tuesday,  April  24th,  an  Afternoon  Meeting  for  members  of  the  Ladies’  Union 
and  others  was  held  in  the  Memorial  HAIL  In  spite  of  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
about  250  were  present.  The  Bev.  E.  A.  Stuart  presided,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hall 
and  Mrs.  H.  Percy  Grubb  gave  addresses.  In  the  evening  the  Annual  Meeting 
was  held,  the  weather  again  being  most  unpropitious,  but  the  attendance  num- 
bered over  300.  The  Bural  Dean  presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  local  clergy 
and  committee.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  Bev.  J.  Seaver;  the  financial 
statement,  which  showed  receipts  amounting  to  29342.  4s.  lid.,  of  which  ovor 
8842.  came  from  the  Juvenile  Association,  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Martin  Tait  in  the 
regretted  absence  of  the  Treasurer ; and  addresses  were  subsequently 'given  by 
the  Bev.  LI.  Lloyd  (from  China)  and  the  Bevs.  A.  W.  Gough  and  E.  Grose  Hodge. 

O.  E.  O. 

A very  successful  gathering  was  held  on  Friday,  April  13th,  at  the  Brixton 
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Hall,  when  the  members  of  some  twelve  branches  of  the  Gleaners'  Union  met 
together  from  Brixton,  Clapham,  Tnlse  Hill,  Kennington,  and  South  Lambeth. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  smaller  hall  at  7 p.m.,  from  which  the  guests  adjourned 
into  the  large  hall,  where  the  meeting  was  held  at  8 p.m.  The  intervening  time 
was  pleasantly  spent  by  vocal  and  organ  solos,  interspersed  with  hymns  led  by  a 
choir  of  over  fifty  Gleaners.  The  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Brixton,  the  Rev.  N.  A. 
Garland,  on  taking  the  chair,  was  well  supported  by  many  of  the  clergy  connected 
with  the  several  branches,  and  the  hall  was  very  full.  After  the  opening  prayer 
some  very  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  the  Cycle  of  Prayer  were  made  by 
the  chairman,  which  were  followed  by  a very  earnest  appeal  from  Mr.  D.  Marshall 
Lang  for  more  prayer  and  personal  service.  After  the  collection  was  made  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Eardley-Wilmot  forcibly  urged  the  great  claims  that  the 
missionary  cause  had  upon  all  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole 
gathering  was  of  a very  solemn  character,  and  in  every  respect  a great  success, 
many  present  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  be  repeated  annually. 

G.  H. 


The  Annual  C.M.S.  Days  were  observed  at  Reading  on  May  5th  to  7th,  and  proved 
a time  of  sustained  interest.  The  Children’s  Meeting,  on  the  5th,  was  all  alive 
under  the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd’s  tales  of  Chinese  missionary  life.  On  the  6th,  sermons 
and  addresses  to  children  were  given  on  nine  occasions  by  the  Revs.  LI.  Lloyd 
and  C.  H.  firadburn,  and  Mr.  Hardman,  of  the  C.M.8.  College.  The  7th  had  its 
customary  Afternoon  and  Evening  Meetings,  presided  over  by  Sir  T.  Fowell 
Buxton  and  Major  Liebenrood,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Canon  Taylor  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Hardmau.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colsot 
commended  Mr.  Hardman  to  the  meeting,  as  a former  parishioner  of  St.  John’s, 
now  going  out  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  bespoke  the  sympathy  and  prayers 
of  all  for  his  spiritual  prosperity  and  bodily  health.  The  report  for  the  Berks 
Association  indicated  a slight  decrease  in  the  totals  sent  up  to  the  head  office, 
and  called  for  an  advance  m all  branches  of  contributions  for  the  current  year. 
An  interesting  change  was  made  to  the  usual  programme  by  the  addition  of  a tea 
for  the  olergy,  committee,  and  chief  workers  of  the  Association,  kindly  provided 
by  Mr.  M.  H.  Sutton,  at  which  Canon  Taylor  Smith  gave  an  address  on 
“ Labourers  together  with  God."  H.  B. 


The  Half-yearly  Meetings  of  the  Sussex  Church  Missionary  Prayer  Union  were 
held  at  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  on  Friday,  May  4th.  General  Brown  low 
presided  over  a large  meeting  at  3.30,  supported  by  many  clergymen  and  laymen 
from  Brighton  and  the  county.  Most  interesting  addresses  were  delivered,  both 
afternoon  and  evening,  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox  (Durham)  and  the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd 
(Fuh-Chow) ; and  the  collections  amounted  to  20/. — given  to  the  General  Fund 
of  C.M.S.  The  Hon.  Sec.  reported  that  the  Union  contains  210  members,  and 
contributed  11/.  10a.  last  year  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Brighton  Exhibition. 
He  also  mentioned  that  the  returns  from  the  Brighton  Auxiliary  last  year 
showed  an  increase  of  500/.,  and  from  Eastbourne  of  about  60/.  It  was  also 
resolved  to  invite  the  Sussex  Gleaners  to  raise  100/.  a year,  to  support  their 
own  Mission  agent  in  the  foreign  field.  A Social  Gathering  was  held  between  the 
meetings,  when  tea  and  coffee,  Ac.,  were  supplied  to  all  C.M.S.  friends  who  liked 
to  oome  and  meet  the  Deputation. 

E.  D.  S. 


The  Seventy-sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Cambridge  Association  was  held  in 
Cambridge  on  May  3rd  and  the  following  days.  It  commenced  with  meetings 
forprayer  in  the  Henry  Martyn  Hall  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  On  Saturday 
a Children's  Drawing-room  Meeting  was  held  at  Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  with  an 
address  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce.  In  the  evening  a Social  Meeting  was  held  at 
Ridley  Hall  with  a “talkn  by  Bishop  Stuart.  On  Sunday  sermons  were 
preached  in  fifteen  churches.  On  Monday  the  Holy  Communion  was  administered 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  11  a.m.,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  F.  Woods,  Yioar 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  Nottingham.  At  2,30  and  at  7.30  the  Annual  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  Guildhall.  The  Master  of  Trinity  presided  in  the  afternoon, 
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and  the  Mayor  (E.  H.  Parker,  Esq.)  in  the  evening.  The  sneaker*  w«™ 
Bishop  Stuart,  the  Beys.  Dr.  Brace,  F.  Woods,  and  ll.  O.  G.  ^onle.  The 
throughout  was  of  sustained  interest.  All  missed  the  presence 
of  the  Key.  J.  Barton,  who  has  for  the  last  sixteen  years  done  so  much  to 
and^ount1116^81 tbe  great  °alISe  of  Forei«n  Missions  in  the  Uniyersity,  town” 
un  J.  T.  L. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

CTefjW8’’fC’  Ap?1 17ih’  1894.— A letter  was  presented  from 
N»i?«fI  li^  T °8lng  » a letter  addressed  to  him  from  Samweli 
^ J“nara  l8th,  1894.  In  yiew  of  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
^ rV^vo^  ?„  th®  admlni8t,?tl?n  ofthe  country,  and  of  the  important  opening 

of  the  war  "ith  Kaba"*a’ tba 

Mo<ma  rl'ay'or’. of  the  Saskatchewan  Mission,  was  appointed  to 

from  na*tnral^lnt^POr^M  y’  tAe  8P«cial  object  of  freeing  Bishop  Nownham 
* f t“id  t0  en?bi®  ?lm  110  t.ravel  in  the  Diocese  of  Moosonee. 
g _ eave  Bishop  Evington  and  other  Missionaries.  The 

in  addressing  Bishop  Evington  on  behalf  of  the 
*?  th?  faCt  tbat  >*  3?  n.ow  about  twenty  years  since  the  Bishop 
b ^,.,38tnl®t.1®nB  ?,s  a Missionary  proceeding  to  Japan  ; and  spoke 

Churth3X  !i,tle8  iWiUCh  will.hinvolved  i“  seeking  to  guiJe  the  JatZZ 
g . *?,“  to  Pre.serve  it  from  unsound  doctrines.  Bishop  Evington 
jJZXZTZSZ  ^°“mitt®e  aU”ded  to  the  fact  that  the  Episcopal  Churchin 

to^NS’^ri'00-  leave  of  the  Rev.  B.  W.and  Mrs.  Gurd,  returning 
Jhl£a  • and^ nfP?h.fi  -R^18wn4.  ^ of  Dr‘  and  Donald  Carr,  proceeding  to 
OF’  SLi  th  W.E.  Godson,  proceeding  to  West  Africa;  and  of  Mir. 

havin’,  pale8tine,  The  ilstructions  of  the  Committee 

SJrie,  Zl^v.18  BeT8i  ®;uT-  ^^ens,  W.  Gray,  and  F.  Baylis  to  the 
aE^Tbv  thT^toKiy’p!  dT,-bi.e  Missionaries  haying  replied,  they  were 

Almighty  God  by  tfe&.Dlr!'Braci0P  S ’ and  commended  ln  P*V* 

inWn^'J '♦?'  ^batba?’  who,  reamed  on  furlough  in  1893  from  Agra,  was 
w»ted^h^St  ^SJ?lpeiiand  ?ave  ““interesting  account  of  the  work  con- 
Studenteto  ♦SSiSt1 “B  C“1]f«eVIA^-  ?•  spoke  of  the  increased  number  of 
f j * tt  , Col]eg®  the  Hostel,  which  latter  has  now  over  sixty  resident 

Christen  a£L  Tdt^  H?tel  wJonld  mnch  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
teacW^int?h«^  n!  iT18h“*? t0  read  at  the  College.  He  spoke  also  of  the  religious 
and  e College,  th e prayer-meetings  held  among  the  hoys  themselves, 

rhrioi^o8*6^^^.0011!1^1011^1^.111811^  nom«®lly  non-Christian  students  were 
+;  , V“  ooart.  Some  effort  is  also  being  made  to  promote  technioal  ednea- 

& 2 Die  physical  training  of  the  students  is  well  cared  for. 

rwt  u^nm,.ttee  accepted  offers  of  service  from  the  Revs.  Duncan  Arnold 
AAwith  M^ten°f  E“ma“llel  Church,  Hampstead ; the  Rev.  Francis  Nowell 
and  Mr!*Atfred  C.  KeZu  8*’  Cambridge’  Cnrate  of  Christ  Church,  Derby ; 

kSSJS*  "“““mdation  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Yoraba  and  Niger 
Missions,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to  those  Mi— inn* 

(Special),  April  2 oth. — The  Committee  took  into  considers- 
^?80  u^0ns  ^Ecclesiastical  Sub-Committee  and  the  Committee 
T°n  .a  Pr°P?8al.  by  the  Allahabad  Corresponding  Committee 
?f  Lu?kn°w  ebould  grant  a licence  to  a Native  lay  agent  acting 
!LJ™*EP“t05  xl  Annfield,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  m which  l 

by  the  rnm»S  °*  •Juex?r0E^8?^  was  based  upon  the  arrangements  made 
y the  Committee  with  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  after  the  Opinion  of  the  five 
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Prelates  in  1880.  After  considerable  discussion  the  following  Resolution  was 
adopted: — That  the  Parent  Committee,  while  sanctioning  in  the  case  of  Baba 
Solomon  his  receiving  as  a quasi- pastor  a licence  from  the  Bishop,  yet  wish  it  to 
be  remembered  that  this  procedure  is  in  India  a new  departure,  and  as  one 
tending  to  lessen  the  freedom  of  action  of  their  Missionaries  they  do  not  desire 
that  it  should  be  extended. 

It  was  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following  gentlemen 
to  fill  the  vaoancies  on  the  Committee  list J.  B.  Braadon,  Esq.,  W.  6.  Hay  ter, 
Esq.f  W.  Langton,  Esq.,  Colonel  Shortland,  J.  D.  Tremlett,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  F.  P. 
Weaver. 

The  following  were  appointed  Vice-Presidents  .‘—Bishops  Phillips  and  Oluwole, 
Dean  Seaver  of*  Connor,  Archdeacon  Martin  of  Northumberland,  Archdeacon 
Soott  of  Lichfield,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Wingfield  Digby,  M.P.,  of  Sherborne  Castle. 

The  following  were  nominated  to  fill  three  vacancies  in  the  list  of  Honorary 
Governors  for  Life : — The  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden,  Canon  Fa  veil,  and  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Fenn ; and  the  following  to  be  Honorary  Members  for  Life : — Miss  Taylor  of 
Humshaugh,  and  Miss  Fenwiok  of  Tynemouth. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Ladies’  Candidates  Committee  the  following 
ladies  were  accepted  : — The  Misses  Eleanor  Browne,  Katherine  Emma  Honiss, 
Alice  Jane  Tyte,  Elizabeth  Goudge,  Mary  C.  Seton  Adamson,  and  Cicell  C. 
Forbes. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn  tendering  his  resignation  on  the 
soore  of  failing  health  and  strength.  The  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  J. 
Barton,  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens,  the  Rev.  W.  Gray,  and  Mr.  H.  Morris,  having 
borne  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  services,  both  as  a Missionary 
and  as  a Secretary,  the  following  Minute  was  adopted 

“The  Committee  have  received,  and  aooept,  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn 
with  sincere  regret.  Mr.  Fenn  comes  of  a Missionary  family.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
honoured  Missionary  of  the  Society,  who,  with  others,  founded  the  Mission  in  the 
State  of  Travanoore,  and  who,  after  his  retirement,  was  for  fifty  years  a regular 
attendant  of  this  Committee ; his  brother  David  was  a member  of  the  well-known 
Evangelistic  Band  in  North  Tinnevelly ; and  he  has  himself  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  Society  for  forty-three  years,  first  as  a Missionary  and  then  as  one  of  its 
Secretaries.  He  was  a scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  an  excellent 
degree  at  that  University,  having  been  a Senior  Optime  and  in  the  First  Class  of  the 
Classioal  Tripos  of  his  year.  Mr.  Fenn  became  one  of  the  Society’s  Missionaries  in 
1861,  and  went  to  Cotta  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  He  was  Principal  of  the  Cotta 
Institution  there  for  twelve  years, land  many  of  the  catechists  and  Native  clergy  of 
Ceylon  were  trained  under  his  tuition.  In  the  year  1864,  jast  thirty  years  ago,  he 
became  a Secretary  of  the  Society.  In  1884,  he  rendered  a signal  service  to  the 
Society  by  going  out  on  special  deputation  to  Ceylon  and  helping  to  smooth  away 
oertain  difficulties  that  had  arisen.  When  the  system  of  arranging  the  foreign 
business  in  the  Mission  House  by  dividing  it  into  three  departments  or  groups  was 
commenced  in  1881,  Mr.  Fenn  was  attaohed  to  Group  No.  I.,  containing  the  Missions 
in  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  North  .West  America,  and  the  North  Paoifio.  His  services 
in  this  oapacity  were  highly  valned  by  the  Committee  ; bat  he  rendered,  if  possible, 
more  unique  and  speoial  service  by  helping  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  House,  thns  being  a connecting  link  between  the  present  and  the  past.  In 
all  questions  of  difficulty,  and  especially  those  relating  to  the  organisation  and 
government  of  Native  Churches,  he  rendered  invaluable  assistance  by  his  practical 
wisdom,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  policy  and 
the  practice  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Committee. 

**  The  Committee  feel  unfeigned  regret  at  parting  with  Mr.  Fenn  as  one  of  their 
trusted  officers ; but  they  hope  he  wUl  be  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  join  them  in 
their  deliberations,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  experience  and  counsel, 
whenever  the  state  of  his  health  may  permit  them  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his 
presenoe.  They  trust  that,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  he  may  experience  in  ever- 
increasing  degree  the  sweetness  and  consolation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise ; that 
* in  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts  within  him/  as  he  refleots  on  the  past,  * the  com- 
forts ' of  the  Lord  may  always  * delight  his  soul ; * and  that  the  clear  light  on  his  path 
may  ‘ shine  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day/  ” 

The  Committee  received  with  much  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
General  Robert  Maclagan  on  April  22nd.  They  called  to  mind  with  thankfulness 
his  long  and  valuable  service  as  a member  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the 
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Punjab,  and  latterly  of  the  Parent  Committee.  An  esteemed  fellow-worker  with 
the  well-known  supporters  of  Missionary  effort  in  the  Punjab,  the  late  Sir  Donald 
McLeod  and  others,  he  was  ever  the  friend  and  helper  of  tne  Missionary,  and  will 
long  be  borne  in  affectionate  remembrance  in  that  province. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  of  the  Rev;  Chas.  Matheson,  Honorary  Life 
Governor,  on  the  loth  instant.  The  following  Resolution  was  adopted: — That 
this  Committee,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Matheson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  for  twenty-four 
years  Headmaster  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  Canterbury,  and  Honorary  Life 
Governor  of  the  Society,  record  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Society 
has  sustained  by  the  removal  of  so  warm  a friend.  For  many  years  Mr.  Matheson 
tendered  very  essential  services  to  the  Society  by  acting  as  one  of  the  annual 
outside  Examiners  of  the  students  at  the  Islington  College. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  Miss  Hester  Campbell,  returning  to  the  Palestine 
Mission.  The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  were  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis. 
After  being  addressed  by  the  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary  and  the  Chairman 
(Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.),  Miss  Campbell  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Sharpe, 
and  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Bruce. 

- The  Committee  received  and  adopted  the  “ General  Review  of  the  Year  ” to  be 
read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  the  further  “ Abstract  of  the  Mission 
Reports  ’*  as  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Annual  Report  Sub-Committee. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  the  Committee  received 
bn  this  occasion  the  reports  from  the  Group  Committees ; and  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  West  Africa,  Yoruba, 
Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Persia,  Bengal,  North- 
West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sindh,  Western  India,  South  India,  Mauritius,  Mid 
China,  Japan,  and  North  Pacific,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with 
regard  to  those  Missions. 

General  Committee , May  8th. — The  Secretaries  reported  the  Anniversary 
Proceedings,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  voted  to  the  various  friends 
who  took  part  in  them. 

The  Committees  of  Correspondence,  Patronage,  Funds  and  Home  Organisation, 
Finance,  and  Estimates  were  appointed ; also  several  Sub- Committees. 

The  Committee  received  with  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Bishop 
Pelham,  late  of  Norwich,  and  adopted  the  following  Minute.— 

“ The  Committee  desire  to  plaoe  on  record  their  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  late  Bishop  Pelham,  brother  of  their  late  honoured  President, 
Lord  Chichester.  His  first  ministerial  oharge  was  the  Reotory  of  Bergh  Apton, 
which  he  held  from  1838  to  1852,  and  during  this  time  he  beoame  C.M.S. 
Secretary  for  the  oounty  of  Norfolk,  and  did  much  to  create  that  Missionary  zeal 
for  which  it  has  since  been  noted.  In  the  last  of  these  years  he  was  called  to 
preaoh  the  Annual  Sermon  at  St.  Bride’s.  For  its  deep-toned  spirituality  and  the 
evidence  it  gives  that  his  unflagging  interest  in  Missions  arose  from  his  own 
intimate  knowledge  and  clear  insight  into  God’s  Word,  that  sermon  is  still 
memorable.  After  five  most  useful  years  in  Hampstead  and  Marylebone,  he  was 
called  in  1857  to  be  Bishop  over  the  diocese  in  which  he  had  been  C.M.S.  Secretary. 
During  his  long  Episcopate  he  never  failed  to  preside  and  to  exert  a holy 
influence  over  the  great  annual  Missionary  meetings,  and  in  each  successive 
oharge  he  referred  with  joy  and  thankfulness  to  the  steady  progress  of  the 
Sooiety  in  his  diocese.  Missionaries  who  stayed  at  his  house  were  always  struck 
with  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  their  work ; but  his  own  people 
knew  him  best  as  a man  of  prayer.  From  the  annual  gathering  of  Secretaries  at 
Earlham,  from  the  Missionary  prayer-meetings,  and  especially  those  on  the  Day  of 
Intercession,  the  Bishop  was  never  willingly  absent,  and  always  took  himself  the 
concluding  prayer ; thus  unconsciously  revealing  the  love  for  Christ  and  for.  souls, 
and  the  spirit  of  intercession  which  pervaded  his  own  seoret  oommunion  with 
God.  Soon  after  noon  on  May  1st,  while  the  great  gathering  of  which  he  had 
spoken  to  others  in  Exeter  Hall  was  taking  place,  the  call  came  to  him  in  his  library, 
from  a sudden  failure  of  the  heart’s  action,  in  a moment.  He  was  not,  for  God  took 
him  ; absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord,  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  whom 
he  had  served  so  faithfully.  The  Press  bore  willing  witness  to  the  saintliness  of  his 
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life.  Only  may  the  half-regretful  words  with  which  a sketch  of  his  life  concludes 
not  be  fulfilled  s * We  are  not  likely  to  see  men  of  this  type  made  Bishop  again.'  ” 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Winter,  pro- 
ceeding to  Sandy  Lake  in  the  Diocese  of  Sasketchewan ; the  Rev.  E.  J.  reck 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker,  proceeding  to  Cumberland  Sound  ; the  Rev.  I.  J.  Tailor, 
proceeding  to  Moose  Fort,  in  the  Diocese  of  Moosonee,  North-West  America; 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  and  Mrs.  Ball,  returning,  and  Miss  Beeching,  proceeding 
to  Alert  Bay,  North  Pacific.  The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens,  and  the  Missionaries  having  replied,  they  were 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Storer  Clark,  and  commended  in  prayer  to  God  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Heisch. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Thanksgiving  for  deliv  erance  from  the  oloud  of  deficiency ; prayer  that  what  has 
been  done  in  this  emerge  noy  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to  greater  effort.  (Pp.  401 — 
407,  407.) 

Prayer  for  graoe  to  “ guard  the  deposit.”  (Pp.  408—413.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Anniversary  proceedings ; 
prayer  that  the  stirring  appeals  may  bear  fruit.  (Pp.  414 — 450,  467.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Churoh  in  Uganda ; 
continued  prayer  that  men  may  come  forward  for  the  r e-inf orcement  of  the  missionary 
staff.  (P.450.) 

Prayer  for  the  missionaries  accepted  and  for  the  men  recently  ordained.  (P.  471.) 
Prayer  for  a qniok  response  to  the  appeal  for  men  for  definite  posts  in  the 
Missions.  (P.  471.) 

Prayer  for  the  new  enterprise  among  the  Eskimo.  (P.  469.) 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ORDINATIONS. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  May  20th,  1894,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Messrs.  G.  R.  Blaokledge,  T . Davis,  E.  Hughesdon,  H.  Mould,  G.  C.  Niven  (L.Th.  Dur.), 
J.  T.  Par  fit,  and  E.  F.  Robins,  all  of  the  Church  Missionary  College,  to  Deacons' 
Orders. 

South  China. — On  Palm  Sunday,  March  8th,  at  St.  Stephen's  Churoh,  Hong 
Kong,  by  Bishop  Bnrdon,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Davies,  to  Priest's  Orders. 

DKPABTURX8. 

West  Africa. — Miss  A.  J.  Long  left  Liverpool  for  Sierra  Leone  on  April  25th. 

Yoruba  and  Niger. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tngwell  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Godson  left 
Liverpool  for  Lagos  on  April  25th. 

Palestine. — Miss  H.  Campbell  left  London  for  Jaffa  on  May  3rd. 

ARRIVALS. 

West  Africa. — Miss  Dunkley  left  Sierra  Leone  on  April  10th,  and  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool on  April  28th. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — Dr.  C.  8.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  and  Miss  M.  C#  Brewer 
left  Mombasa  on  April  1st,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles  on  April  30th. 

Palestine.— Miss  E.  Armstrong  left  Jaffa  on  May  10th,  and  arrived  at  Dover  on  May 
17th.  . 

Bengal. — Mr.  A.  Le  Feuvre  left  Caloutta  on  March  21st,  and  arrived  in  London  on 
April  25th. 

North-West  Provinces . — The  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Brown  left  Bombay  on  April  15th,  and 
arrived  in  Lohdon  on  May  6th. — The  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Stern  left  Bombay  on  April 
8rd,  and  arrived  in  London  on  May  17th. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — The  .Rev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Guilford  and  the  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Shirreff 
left  Bombay  on  April  17th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  May  4th. — Dr.  E.  F.  Neve  left 
Kashmir  in  Deoember,  1893,  and  arrived  in  England  on  May  16th,  1894. 

Western  India.— Tho  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Haythornthwaite  left  Bombay  on  April  3rd, 
andanivedifc  London  on  April  28th. — The  Rev.  A A.  and  Mrs.  Parry  left  Bombay  on 
April  7th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  April  80th. 

Travancore. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  ‘HodgesTeft  Madras  on  April  14th,  and  arrived 
in  London  oh  May  16th. 

Iftd  China. — Miss  M.  Vaughan  left  Shanghai  on  February  24th,  and  arrived  at 
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Plymouth  on  April  8th. — The  Et.  Her.  Bishop  And  Mrs.  Moulev  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Houle,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Moale  left  Shanghai  on  April  7th,  and 
arrived  at  Plymouth  on  May  17th. 

Japan. — Miss  Julias  left  Kobe  on  February  4th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  March 
24th.— -The  Rev.  B.  F.  and  Mrs.  Buxton  left  Kobe  on  March  13th,  and  arrived  in 
England  on  April  23rd. 

MABRIAGB. 

South  China. — On  Maroh  16th,  at  Hong  Kong,  Dr.  W.  W.  Col  borne  to  Miss  Sophia 
Ellen  Field  of  the  L.M.S. 

DEATHS. 

West  Africa. — On  April  22nd,  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Rev.  E.  Leversnoh. 

Bengal. — The  Rev.  Raj  Kris  to  Bose.  [No  further  particulars  received.] 

Travancore  and  Cochin. — On  Maroh  26th,  at  Mnndakayam,  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Punnnsa, 
aged  38. 

North-West  America. — On  April  6th,  at  Toronto,  Arthur  William,  aged  17,  son  of 
Bishop  Yonng  of  Athabasoa. 

PUBLICATION  NOTIONS. 

The  following  new  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : — 

The  Story  of  the  Tear  1893—4.  By  Sarah  Geraldina  Stook.  An  illustrated 
Popular  Report  of  the  Society’s  Work  during  the  past  year,  without  any  statistical 
tables,  lists  of  names,  or  financial  accounts.  96  pp.  Grown  4to,  in  stiffened  paper 
covers,  with  illustrations  and  a Map.  Pries  Is.,  poet  free.  Reduced  prices  for  quantities 
(vide  advt.). 

Other  Lands,  and  the  People  who  live  there.  By  Minna  C.  de  la  Plante. 
For  use  more  particularly  in  poorer  town  parishes  and  rural  districts.  The  chapters 
give  a clear  general  idea  of  the  various  Countries  and  Peoples,  and  information  con- 
cerning Missionary  Work.  48  pp.  Grown  4to,  in  ooloured  linen  covers,  well 
illustrated.  Price  Is.,  post  free.  Reduced  prices  for  quantities  (vide  advt.). 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Letters  of  Missionaries  for  1893—4. 

Part  V.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  Japan  and  N.  Pacific 
(two  letters  only)  Missions. 

Part  VI.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  Bengal  aud  N.-W. 
Provinces  (India)  Missions. 

The  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1893—4.  Containing  the  “ General 
Review  of  the  Year,”  as  read  at  Exeter  Hall  on  May  1st,  and  the  “ Abstract  of 
Mission  Reports,”  as  presented  at  the  same  time,  making  32  pp.  in  all.  Free. 

Do  Say — “Yes.”  A friendly  talk  with  Children  and  their  Parents,  to  encourage 
the  setting  np  of  Missionary  Boxes  in  their  homes.  By  Emily  Symons.  Free  in 
small  numbers  for  judicious  use. 

Won,  and  Win.  A talk  with  Boys  at  School.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Bradburn, 
of  the  Taljhari  Boys'  School.  For  use  more  particularly  among  Boys  of  higher 
class  sohools.  Free  in  small  numbers. 

Gleaners’  Union  Leaflets,  Series  D.  Price  2d.  per  dozen , or  Is.  per  100. 

No.  13.  “ Brethren,  Go ! ” Hymn  with  Music.  (Sung  at  Valedictory 

Dismissals,  Ac.) 

No.  14.  ” Jesus  Calls!”  Hymn  with  Masic.  (Sung  at  Gleaners'  Union 
Anniversary,  Ac.) 


A new  Publication,  entitled  A Missionary  Alphabet  for  Little  Folk,  by  Miss 
H.  Baring-Gould,  will  be  published  on  June  15th.  It  is  an  attempt  to  Bupply  the 
need  for  Missionary  reading  for  little  children.  Price  Ninepence,  post  free.  Further 
particulars  will  be  given  next  month. 


ANNUAL  BEPOBT,  1892—3. 

There  are  some  copies  of  last  year’s  Report  to  spare,  which  (so  far  as  they  will 
go)  the  Lay  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Secretaries  of  Gleaners' 
Unions,  Lay  Workers’  Unions,  Missionary  Bands,  Ac.,  for  the  use  ot  members,  on 
receipt  of  a post-card  stating  how  many  can  be  used  in  this  way. 


Orders  should  be  addressel  to  “ The  Lay  Seoretary,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.” 
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THE  ANGLICAN  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

N June,  1888,  a General  Conference  of  Protestant  Missions 
was  held,  the  representatives  including  those  of  various 
denominations  in  England,  Germany,  America,  &c.  That 
Conference  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  “ Great  ” 
one.  Of  all  the  magazines  and  papers  that  commented  upon 
it,  we  believe  the  C.M.  Intelligencer  was  the  only  one  that  pointed 
out  how  very  limited  was  the  circle  it  succeeded  in  reaching.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  many  meetings  could  compare  with  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings of  the  C.M.S.  or  other  large  societies,  and  many  of  the  sectional 
ones  were  confined  to  a handful  of  experts.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the 
papers  read  and  addresses  given  were  very  valuable,  and  the  volumes  in 
which  they  were  published  are  a storehouse  of  permanent  information. 

A similar  phenomenon  has  now  been  witnessed  in  connexion  with 
the  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  arranged  by 
the  Boards  of  Missions.  The  present  writer  served  upon  its  Subjects 
Committee,  as  he  had  done  upon  the  Subjects  Committee  of  the 
Conference* of  1888,  and  he  can  testify  to  the  great  pains  taken  in 
both  cases  to  prepare  a comprehensive  and  attractive  programme. 
But  the  result  in  both  cases  has  been  the  same.  Many  of  the  papers 
read  and  addresses  given  at  the  Anglican  Conference  were  of  great 
importance  and  value,  and  the  volume  in  which  they  will  be  published 
will  undoubtedly  become  a standard  work  of  reference  on  missionary 
subjects.  Yet  the  Conference  entirely  failed  to  attract  the  great 
mass  of  Church  people  interested  in  Missions. 

It  would,  however,  be  a great  mistake  to  conclude  that  paucity  of 
attendance  rendered  the  Conference  unimportant.  For  one  thing,  the 
fact  that  it  was  held  at  all  is  a sign  of  the  times,  a result  of  the  gener- 
ally increasing  ecclesiastical  activity  which  is  so  marked  a feature  of 
the  present  day,  and  which  is  regarded  with  hope  or  with  fear  accord- 
ing to  the  standpoint  occupied.  For  another  thing,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ,s  opening  address  was  one  to  excite  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  we  shall  say  more  about  it  presently.  But  besides  this, 
many  of  the  addresses  and  discussions  themselves  were  important. 
We  speak  with  a long  experience  of  the  missionary  sections  at  Church 
Congresses,  and  we  have  a vivid  recollection  not  only  of  the  General 
Protestant  Missionary  Conference  of  1888,  but  of  its  predecessor  in 
1877;  and  likewise  of  the  Decennial  Conference  at  Bombay  a year 
and  a half  ago.  It  has  also  long  been  our  habit  to  read  the  best 
missionary  magazines  and  papers  of  the  various  societies.  And  we 
cannot  but  avow  the  conviction  that  rarely,  if  ever,  before  has  so  much 
real  ability  been  brought  to  bear  upon  missionary  questions  at  one  time, 
as  during  this  Anglican  Missionary  Conference.  We  say  this  without 
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reference  to  the  nature  of  the  opinions  uttered.  In  a good  many  of 
them  we  do  not  concur  at  all ; but  an  able  paper  or  address  is  to  be 
reckoned  with  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  no. 

We  give  elsewhere  two  accounts  by  special  correspondents  of  such 
of  the  meetings  as  they  were  able  to  attend.  Of  the  papers  and 
addresses  to  which  we  ourselves  listened  we  should  particularise  the 
following  as  worthy  of  special  note.  Bishop  Q.  H.  Wilkinson, 
Preb.  Webb-Peploe,  and  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster  were  all  singularly 
impressive  at  the  opening  meeting  on  the  “ Call  to  Missionary 
Service.”  Mr.  Webster  was  evidently  unknown  to  almost  every- 
body there,  and  a note  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  presiding,  to  inform  his  Grace  of  Mr.  Webster’s  former  work 
in  the  Church  Army,  his  present  work  at  Birmingham,  and  his  desire 
to  have  been  a missionary  had  the  doctors  passed  his  wife  for  foreign 
service.  The  meeting  did  not  manifest  any  particular  amount  of 
interest  when  Mr.  Webster  was  announced,  but  before  he  had  spoken 
five  minutes  the  great  hush  fell  upon  the  audience  which  always  be- 
tokens deep  and  solemnised  attention.  The  papers  on  “ The  Eastern 
Churches  ” were  not  controversial  in  character,  and  no  one  even  men- 
tioned the  C.M.S.  work  in  Palestine.  The  Bishop  of  Lahore's  paper 
on  our  relations  with  Roman  and  Protestant  Missions  was  most 
able  and  most  timely.  His  statement  that  he  had  never  seen  in  any 
part  of  North  India  a Roman  Catholic  Mission,  except  where  its 
obvious  purpose  was  to  pervert  the  converts  of  other  Missions,  evi- 
dently made  a profound  impression,  as  of  course  he  spoke  with  an 
authority  to  which  the  paper  immediately  succeeding,  contributed  by 
the  present  writer,  could  not  pretend.  On  African  Problems,  the 
paper  of  our  veteran  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wood,  was  manifestly 
the  outcome  of  much  experience.  So  also  were  those  of  the  Revs.  H. 
Waller  and  J.  P.  Farler,  which  embodied  a strong  indictment  against 
what  is  called  British  influence  in  East  Africa,  for  tolerating  the  slave- 
trade.  The  debate  on  Polygamy  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all,  dealing  of  course  mainly  with  the  question  whether  polygamists 
may  be  baptized.  Dr.  Cust  gave  a positive  No.  Mr.  Salter  Price 
pathetically  pleaded  for  a gentler  treatment  in  special  cases.  The 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  supported  Dr.  Cust  in  a singularly  impressive 
speech.  The  majority  strongly  supported  the  Lambeth  Conference 
in  the  prohibition  of  the  baptism  of  the  polygamist  husband  ; but  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  one  of  the  wives  of  a 
Heathen  polygamist,  having  been  married  to  him  according  to  native 
custom  while  yet  a Heathen,  might  be  admitted  to  the  Church.  The 
discussion  on  Secular  Influences,  such  as  Politics,  Trade,  &c.,  as  a 
danger  to  Missions,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a most  able  paper  by 
Chancellor  P.  V.  Smith,  which  ought  to  become  the  classical  authority 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ashe  gave  some  interesting  practical  experiences 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  kind  in  Africa.  There  was  a good  debate  on 
the  undue  introduction  of  Western  ways  among  Eastern  nations. 
Sir.  Fenn's  paper  dealt  chiefly  with  the  question  ecclesiastically,  and 
pleaded  for  elasticity  in  the  transplanting  of  our  Church  to  other  lands. 
Lord  Stanmore's  paper  has  secured  a good  deal  of  public  attention. 
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containing,  as  it  did,  just  the  kind  of  statements  which  the  secular 
press  loves  to  repeat.  It  was  a severe  and  yet  amusing  criticism  of 
the  grotesque  results  of  introducing  English  dress  and  customs  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Lord  Stanmore  expressly  excepted  the  Anglican 
Mission  from  his  censure,  and  stated  that  he  referred  only  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Wesley ans.  But  the  Wesleyans  appear  to  re- 
pudiate his  charges  successfully  as  regards  their  important  Mission  in 
the  Fiji  Islands.  We  would  repeat  here  what  we  said  ourselves  at 
the  Conference  in  reply  to  Lord  Stanmore,  that  the  kind  of  “ wester- 
nisation ” upon  which  he  threw  ridicule,  and  a good  deal  more 
“westernisation”  which  he  did  not  refer  to,  has  always  been  deprecated, 
and  resisted  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  C.M.S.  The  debate  on  Associate 
Missions  and  Family  Life,  as  independent  and  not  rival  “ methods  to  be 
adopted  ” in  Missions,  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  in  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Woodward  of  the  Universities*  Mission  at  Zanzibar,  Mr.  Lefroy 
of  the  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  and  Mr.  Hackett,  late  Principal  of 
C.M.S.  Divinity  College  at  Allahabad.  The  two  former  writers  advo- 
cated Associate  Missions,  while  the  latter,  as  a married  missionary, 
showed  the  immense  importance  of  the  Christian  family  as  an  object 
lesson  among  the  Heathen. 

A somewhat  factitious  importance  attached  to  the  debate  on  Friday 
morning  upon  the  Relation  of  Missions  to  the  Church  at  home,  on 
account  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  having  spoken  so  signifi- 
cantly on  that  subject  in  his  opening  address.  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  Bishop  Anson,  late  of  Qu’Appelle,  who  attacked  the  Societies 
and  their  work  with  great  vehemence,  and  advocated  their  removal 
from  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  of  Missions,  which  should 
be  handed  over  to  “ the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity.”  The  paper 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge  as  representing  the  C.M.S.  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  striking  successes  of  the  week,  being  received  with 
frequent  sympathetic  laughter  and  applause.  Scarcely  less  effective 
was  that  of  the  Rev.  Berdmore  Compton  representing  the  S.P.G. 
Evidently  that  Society  has  no  more  idea  of  being  swallowed  up  than 
has  C.M.S.  I A very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Langford,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  while 
the  American  Church  does  through  its  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  conduct  its  Missions  in  its  corporate  capacity,  it  by  no 
means  throws  cold  water  on  voluntary  effort,  one  or  two  voluntary 
organisations  having  quarters  side  by  side  with  the  more  official  ones 
in  the  same  Mission  House  at  New  York.  The  open  discussion  which 
followed  was  very  animated,  while  perfectly  friendly  and  good- 
humoured.  Mr.  Wigram  and  the  present  writer  spoke  for  C.M.S., 
and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Banning  for  the  London  Jews*  Society.  The  Rev. 
T.  Lloyd  Williams,  organising  S.P.G.  Secretary  for  Wales,  made  an 
amusing  speech  regarding  rival  deputations.  The  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley, 
Editor  of  the  Universities*  Mission  magazine,  informed  us  that  the 
missionaries  of  that  Mission  would  prefer  being  sent  by  the  Church 
rather  than  by  any  Society.  The  Bishop  of  Jamaica  only  wished  that 
his  neglected  diocese  could  get  in  connexion  with  any  Board  or  Society 
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whatever.  Bishop  Barry  defended  Bishop  Anson,  and  thought  he 
had  been  misunderstood.  We  do  not  think  Bishop  Anson  himself 
would  say  so,  but  it  was  a convenient  way  of  covering  his  retreat. 
The  most  important  speech  of  the  day,  however,  was  made  by  Canon 
Jacob,  who  spoke  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for 
the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  entirely  disclaimed  any  desire  to 
supersede  the  Societies. 

The  last  session  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  “ Home  Interest 
in  Mission  Work.”  Our  correspondent  J.  D.  M.  describes  this  in  his 
article  on  another  page,  and  also  several  sessions  at  which  we  were 
not  present. 

The  proceedings  were  concluded  with  what  was  announced  as  a 
Popular  Meeting,  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  free.  But  the 
organisation  had  certainly  been  deficient,  and  St.  James's  Hall  was 
little  more  than  half  full.  The  meeting  had,  however,  some  interesting 
features.  The  Chairman  was  Sir  George  Grey,  the  veteran  New 
Zealand  statesman.  He  has  in  former  years  been  a very  candid 
friend  of  Missions,  but  on  this  occasion,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
warmth  and  pathos  with  which  the  venerable  old  man  poured  forth 
his  reminiscences  of  Missions  and  missionaries,  and  expressed  his 
deep  thankfulness  for  what  he  had  known  of  them.  Archdeacon 
Farrar  delivered  a masterly  address  on  Missions  as  a Reparation, 
dwelling  on  the  evil  influences  of  Englishmen  in  Heathen  lands, 
illustrations  of  which  he  produced  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  American  Bishops  of  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  spoke  well. 
The  former  elicited  great  laughter  by  his  description  of  his  cathedral 
on  wheels,  in  point  of  fact  a Pullman  car  fitted  up  as  a church,  in 
which  he  visits  various  parts  of  his  broad  diocese,  and  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Roaming  Catholic  Cathedral.”  Our  Calcutta 
missionary,  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  J ones,  spoke  admirably  on  India  as  a 
Mission  field;  and  Bishop  Wilkinson  of  St.  Andrew’s  wound  up  the 
meeting  with  a most  solemn  and  spiritual  last  word. 

Some  of  the  papers  which  we  ourselves  did  not  hear  but  have  read 
since  are  important,  and  will  repay  perusal.  We  would  particularly 
mention  the  one  on  Buddhism,  sent  from  Ceylon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo,  which  should  on  no  account  be  missed.  It  is  a masterly 
account  of  Buddhism  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Also 
Mr.  Drury’s  paper  on  the  Training  of  Missionaries,  Mr.  Bateman's  on 
the  Instruction  of  Catechumens,  Mr.  Perkins's  on  Caste,  Mr.  Hackett’s 
on  Family  Life,  Canon  Edmonds's  on  Bible  Translation,  and  Mr. 
Shirreff’s  on  Native  Agency.  On  another  page  we  give  Mr.  Sydney 
Gedge's  paper,  and  we  hope  in  succeeding  numbers  to  print  others. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  proofs  of  several,  but  it  will  depend 
upon  our  space  how  many  we  can  insert. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  proceedings  were  the  speeches  of 
the  Prelates  who  presided  at  the  meetings,  namely,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Dr.  Westcott's  addresses,  as  well  as  his 
sermon  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  inaugural  service,  were  especially  worthy 
of  him. 
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To  the  Women's  Meetings  no  men  were  admitted,  but  we  give  else- 
where an  account  by  one  who  was  present.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  but  the  papers  were  good  and  the  tone  excellent.  The  papers 
of  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter,  Miss  Schroeder,  Mrs.  Ball,  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
Miss  Goodall,  of  the  speakers  mentioned  in  our  May  number,  appear 
to  have  been  especially  liked,  as  also  those  on  Home  Interest  by 
Miss  Tristram,  Miss  Alcock,  Mrs.  Percy  Grubb,  and  others.  The 
“ Chairmen  " were  Mrs.  Benson  (wife  of  the  Archbishop),  Lady 
Vincent  (wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Wm.  Vincent  of  Ashtead),  Lady  Laura 
Ridding  (wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Southwell),  and  Lady  Kenuaway. 
Miss  Palgrave  (daughter  of  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave)  was  an  admirable 
and  untiring  Secretary. 

We  must  now  say  a word  regarding  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
inaugural  address.  We  must  confess  that  we  could  have  wished  that 
his  Grace  had  on  that  occasion  taken  a different  line  altogether.  The 
speech  he  delivered  would  have  appropriately  opened  the  discussion 
appointed  for  the  following  Friday  on  the  “ Administration  of  Missions." 
Coming  when  it  did,  it  did  not  help  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the 
very  solemn  addresses  on  the  “ Missionary  Vocation  ''  which  followed. 
While  Bishop  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  and  others  were 
speaking  with  great  impressiveness  and  spiritual  power  on  the  over- 
powering obligation  lying  upon  Christians  to  yield  themselves  up  for 
personal  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Evangelization  of  the  World,  the 
minds  of  the  listeners  were  preoccupied  with  what  the  Archbishop 
had  said  just  before.  We  did  wish  that  his  Grace  had  opened  the 
Conference  by  dwelling  upon  that  tremendous  obligation,  and  had 
called  upon  Christian  people  generally,  instead  of  arguing  and 
criticising,  to  go  and  do  something . This  feeling  of  ours  was  quite 
independent  of  any  opinions  regarding  the  views  the  Archbishop 
expressed. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  address  itself,  our  first  observation  is 
that  it  was  not,  even  from  the  Archbishop’s  mouth,  a new  one.  We 
have  before  us  a sermon  preached  by  him  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  May,  1885,  in  which  the  same  historical  resume  of  the 
past  centuries  of  missionary  effort  is  given  that  so  interested  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  same  changes  in  the  Church’s  method  of  carrying  on 
Missions  is  shadowed  forth.  There  was  therefore  in  the  address  no 
sudden  and  startling  revelation  of  dark  designs  against  the  Societies  ! 
The  Archbishop  said  no  more  than  he  had  said  nine  years  before. 

Touching  the  comparison  of  the  C.M.S.  with  the  Society  of  Jesus 
we  see  no  reason  for  taking  offence.  It  was  a pleasantry,  no  doubt, 
but  a pleasantry  spoken  in  earnest.  To  suppose,  however,  as  some 
critics  seem  to  have  done,  that  the  Archbishop  sees  any  real  resem- 
blance between  the  two  bodies,  is  a piece  of  disrespect  to  his  Grace's 
intelligence  of  which  wo  decline  to  be  guilty.  We  should  have  thought 
that  his  meaning  was  clear  enough,  namely,  that  both  the  Society  of 
Jesus  and  the  C.M.S.  are  instances  of  the  voluntary  system  under 
which  associations  composed  of  persons  of  common  views  and  principles 
endeavour  to  combine  allegiance  to  the  Church  they  belong  to  with 
independence  in  the  administration  of  their  work.  That  is  the  main 
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characteristic  of  the  Society  system,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
Archbishop  only  uttered  a truism,  in  a form  designed,  no  doubt,  to 
create  a little  amusement. 

Apparently  the  Archbishop’s  criticism  of  the  Society  system  is 
directed  less  against  great  organisations  like  the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S. 
than  against  the  little  associations  which  break  off  from  them  or  spring 
up  around  them,  of  which  there  are  a great  many  in  High  Church 
circles.  " So  completely,”  he  said,  €t  does  the  spirit  of  work  by 
Societies,  with  all  its  power,  all  its  presence,  all  its  concentration,  take 
possession  of  the  few  hundred  years  which  belong  to  our  before  and 
behind,  that  while  some  great  Societies  move  on  their  grand,  and 
tranquil,  and  yet  enormously  forceful  and  vigorous  way,  like  the 
greater  beings  which  you  have  in  the  ocean,  these  are  also  beginning, 
and  did  begin  some  time  ago,  to  be  surrounded  with  shoals  of  smaller 
Societies.  . . . Very  small  differences  of  opinions  arise,  or  one 
corner  of  the  world  attracts  the  attention  of  a small  number  of  persons.” 
“ All  praise  to  God ! ” exclaimed  the  Archbishop,  nevertheless ; 
“ because,”  he  continued,  “ this  is  the  way  the  wort  has  been  done.” 
But  he  went  on  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  Society  system  itself, 
whether  working  by  large  or  by  small  associations,  would  not  go  on 
for  ever.  If,  however,  anyone  asks  whether  he  contemplates  present 
action  in  the  direction  of  superseding  the  Societies,  we  may  fairly 
point  to  his  words  in  the  above  quotation,  “ our  before  and  behind.” 
If  he  regards  the  “ before  ” and  the  “ behind  ” as  any  way  equal  in 
duration,  then,  seeing  that  the  “ behind  ” must  be  taken  as  more  than 
250  years  to  include  the  Jesuits,  the  “ before  ” must  be  expected  to 
last  250  years  also.  So  the  Societies  can  go  on  happily  for  the  present 
at  all  events. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  reasons  which  the  Archbishop  gave  for 
thinking  the  Society  system  defective  have  quite  so  much  force  as 
might  at  first  appear.  One  is,  that  the  scientific  study  of  Missions  is 
beginning  to  be  undertaken,  and  that  this  is  a work  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  done  by  the  Societies.  That  is  true,  because  the 
Societies  are  more  than  occupied  with  the  practical  conduct  of  their 
own  work.  But  if  the  scientific  study  of  Missions  is  to  be  successf ully 
prosecuted  at  all,  the  men  to  do  it  are  those  who  are  the  practical 
leaders  of  the  Societies.  And  we  do  not  see  why  the  existence  of  the 
Societies  themselves  is  any  bar  to  their  individual  members  meeting 
together  in  any  form  they  like  for  such  studies.  If  the  Societies  were 
superseded  by  a Church  Board,  their  leaders  would  probably  become  its 
members ; and  they  would  be  just  as  busy  as  they  are  now.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  suggested  that  the  scientific  studies  are  to  be  undertaken 
by  a new  set  of  students,  then  we  must  hope  that  they  will  make 
themselves  more  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject  than  some  of 
the  debaters  at  St.  James’s  Hall  appear  to  have  done.  In  fact,  almost 
everything  said  that  was  worth  hearing  was  said  by  men  more  or  less 
identified  with  one  of  the  existing  Societies. 

Again,  the  Archbishop  pleads  that  Societies  cannot  deal  with 
ancient  Churches,  referring,  of  course,  mainly  to  those  of  the  East. 
We  admit  at  once  that  a fully  organised  Church,  with  its  Bishops,  &c., 
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is  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  another  fully  organised  Church  with 
its  Bishops,  &c.,  than  by  ah  association  of  individuals.  But  we  do 
not  see  why  the  fact  that  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  have  Missions  in  India 
and  China  need  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its 
corporate  capacity  seeking  to  influence  the  Syrian  or  Armenian 
Church  if  it  pleases  to  do  so. 

Then  the  Archbishop  refers  to  the  Native  Churches  which  are  the 
result  of  Missions.  He  says  that  the  Societies  u plant  Native  Churches, 
and  they  foster  and  they  legislate  for  them  very  affectionately,  very 
carefully,  and  very  truly,  but  he  must  be  blind  to  the  signs  of 
heaven  and  earth  who  does  not  see  that  when  a Native  Church  reaches 
a certain  position  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Society  to  govern  it  any 
more.  It  may  be  helped  by  wise  and  generous  counsels,  but  after  a 
certain  time  the  work  of  the  Society — the  schoolmaster  who  has 
brought  it  to  Christ — ceases.”  In  these  words  the  Archbishop 
admirably  expresses  the  very  principles  of  the  C.M.S.  regarding 
Native  Church  organisation,  principles  which  it  has  set  forth  more 
often  than  any  other  Society,  and  done  more  than  any  other  to  carry 
into  effect.  But  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  has  already  been  fre- 
quently appealed  to  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  nascent  Native  Churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  be  much  more  appealed  to  as 
the  Societies  gradually  withdraw  from  their  work,  is  no  proof  that 
for  the  earlier  work  of  evangelization  the  Societies  are  not  the  best 
agencies. 

Then  his  Grace  thinks  the  societies  cannot  deal  with  geniuses.  We 
confess  that  geniuses  are  always  a difficulty,  as  C.M.S.  itself  has  occa- 
sionally found ; but  we  see  no  evidence  that  the  Church  in  its 
corporate  capacity  would  be  in  any  degree  more  successful.  Even 
the  Church  Times — at  least  a €t  communicated  ” article  in  its  pages — 
says, “ We  are  not  sure  that  the  Church  herself  has  always  dealt  with 
geniuses  successfully.  Galileo  and  Luther  in  a former  age,  Wesley  in 
the  last  century,  J.  H.  Newman  in  our  own,  were  certainly  geniuses  ; 
and  the  Church  cannot  congratulate  herself  on  her  successful  handling 
of  them.”  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  express  a fear  “ that  every 
man  who  is  not  successful  in  getting  from  a Society  of  to-day  all  that 
he  wants  will  be  inclined  to  think  himself  a Saint  Martin,  and  to 
value  himself  accordingly  ; ” “ and  this,”  he  drily  observes,  “ we  are 
sure  that  his  Grace  will  regret.” 

But  while  the  Archbishop  suggests  these  various  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  Church  to  the  Societies,  his  hearty  words  in  commendation 
and  support  of  the  Societies  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  said  that 
they  were  the  “ missionary  conscience  of  the  Church.”  “ They  are 
the  only  people  in  the  Church  who  have  recognised  their  responsi- 
bility, and  the  work  is  theirs,  and  God's  blessing  is  upon  them.  . . . 
They  are  doing  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  great  work  of 
making  the  Church  feel  its  responsibility.  When  that  sense  of 
responsibility  is  felt,  and  when  Missions  are  a universally  felt  duty, 
then  I do  not  think  the  candlesticks  of  the  Societies  will  be  removed, 
but  to  a great  extent  their  work  will  be  changed.  Meantime  we 
must  work  through  the  Societies  with  all  our  might.  We  must 
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support  the  noble  work  they  are  doing,  which  the  Church  has  not 
done.” 

It  was  more  than  once  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  Conference 
that  although  the  Archbishop's  picture  of  the  Church  as  its  own 
Missionary  Society  was  but  an  ideal  one,  it  was  a good  thing  to  have 
a high  ideal  to  aim  at.  Are,  then,  the  Societies  a mark  of  the 
Church's  imperfection  ? and  would  the  Church  carrying  on  its  own 
Missions  in  its  corporate  capacity  be  a higher  ideal  ? Our  answer, 
most  emphatically,  is  Yes  ! We  are  entirely  at  one  with  the  Arch- 
bishop  thus  far.  If  the  Apostolic  Church  had  kept  its  original  purity 
and  its  original  unity  all  through  the  ages,  and  was  now  a body 
whose  members  were  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel,  then  who  would  wish  to  split  it  up  into  separate  organisa- 
tions ? We  can  see  at  once  what  a magnificent  influence  such  a 
Church  would  have  in  the  great  dark  world.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  nations  would  all  have  been  evangelized  centuries  ago.  Is 
it  too  much  to  add  that  if  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  Lord 
would  ere  now  have  returned  to  reign  ? But  we  see  the  signs  of  coming 
heresies  and  schisms  even  in  the  New  Testament  itself  ; and  since  the 
first  century  these  have  grown  and  grown  until  the  real  unity  of  the 
Church  exists  only  in  the  secret  spiritual  oneness  of  those  in  it  who 
are  individually  united  to  Christ  by  living  faith, — and  even  that  unity 
is  not  a visible  thing,  or  able  to  govern  external  policy.  Some 
sections  of  divided  Christendom,  visible  Church  organisations,  do, 
indeed,  carry  on  their  own  Missions.  The  Moravians  are  the  most 
signal  instance  of  the  Archbishop's  ideal  in  actual  fulfilment ; and  he 
might  well  point  to  them  as  an  illustration  of  its  powerful  missionary 
influence.  But  the  Moravians  are  a small  body,  little  troubled  with 
internal  doctrinal  differences.  Again,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland,  the  Established  and  the  Free,  carry  on  their  own  Missions 
without  Societies,  and  the  Archbishop  might  fairly  plead  that  they  do 
much  more  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  proportionately  to 
their  numbers  and  means,  than  the  Church  of  England.  They,  too, 
however,  have  remained  fairly  united  theologically  and  ecclesiastically. 
How  their  Missions  will  thrive  with  the  growth  of  broad  theology  in 
Scotland  remains  to  be  seen;  but  the  inevitable  revolt  against  the 
elaborate  formalities  with  which  the  Scottish  Churches  conduct  their 
business  is  seen  in  the  numerous  body  of  Scotchmen  that  have  sought 
freedom  and  elasticity  by  joining  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Some 
English  Churchmen  who  have  done  the  same  imagine  that  even  a 
society  like  C.M.S.  is  throttled  by  red  tape;  but  the  procedure  of 
C.M.S.  is  elasticity  itself  compared  with  that  of  our  Northern 
brethren. 

But  the  great  comprehensive  Church  of  England  is  in  a very  differ- 
ent position  from  the  Moravians,  or  even  from  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland.  Within  its  ample  bosom  are  cherished  all 
sorts  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  differences.  Its  Articles  and 
Formularies  are  distinct  enough  ; but  wide  diversity  prevails  in  the 
interpretation  of  them.  And  our  divisions  are  far  indeed  from  affect- 
ing cnly  ecclesiastical  forms  and  arrangements.  They  touch  the 
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deepest  needs  of  mankind,  the  ground  and  means  of  our  justification 
before  God,  the  channels  by  which  His  grace  reaches  us,  the  freedom 
of  our  access  to  Him.  It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
on  these  fundamental  matters  at  least  two  distinctly  divergent  systems 
of  doctrine  are  held  and  taught  in  the  Church  of  England.  We  do 
not  cause  these  differences  by  recognising  them ; they  exist,  with  all 
their  lamentable  consequences,  whether  we  recognise  them  or  no. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  two  divisions  are  not  everywhere  marked  off 
visibly;  that  they  overlap  one  another;  that  many  excellent  men 
decline  to  be  ticketed  as  belonging  to  either ; that  most  of  our 
Bishops  strive  manfully  to  minimise  the  differences.  Nevertheless, 
the  differences  are  there ; and  while  both  the  “ High  ” and  the 
“ Low  ” views  are,  each  in  its  turn,  strongly  objected  to  by  men 
holding  the  opposite  view,  it  is  a dream  to  suppose  that  Missions  of 
a neutral  tint  (if  such  Missions  are  possible,  which  we  doubt)  will 
command  the  enthusiasm  which  Missions  do  command  when  carried 
on  by  Christians  in  full  mutual  sympathy.  There  is  an  idea  that  it 
is  only  on  our  Evangelical  side  that  the  objections  to  united  action 
prevail.  The  significant  article  in  the  Church  Times  above  quoted  is 
an  illustration  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  advanced  school  only 
desire,  when  they  do  desire,  to  abolish  societies,  because  they  think 
the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  would  generally  favour  their  side. 
Suppose  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  elected  Mr.  Webb- 
Peploe  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  in  the  room  of  Bishop  Smythies,  what 
would  the  Zanzibar  missionaries  do  ? and  what  would  the  subscribers 
to  that  Mission  do  ? 

Two  examples  were  given  in  the  discussions  of  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion  having  chosen  the  better  part,  and  carrying  on 
their  Missions  by  means  of  an  officially-appointed  Board.  Both 
examples  seem  to  us  to  convey  a significant  lesson  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  intended  by  the  speakers.  The  Archbishop 
himself  adduced  the  case  of  the  American  Church.  We  wish  to 
speak  with  hearty  sympathy  and  affection  for  our  sister  Church  in  the 
States ; but  it  must  be*  acknowledged  that  in  Foreign  Missions  it  is 
far  behind  most  other  churches  and  denominations.  “ It  has  no  Mis- 
sionary Society/1  said  the  Archbishop.  One  almost  felt  moved  to  ex- 
claim, tc  And  no  Missions  ! ” But  that  would  have  been  incorrect.  The 
American  Church  has  three  Missions  to  the  Heathen,  viz.,  in  Liberia, 
in  China,  and  in  Japan.  We  wish  them  all  Godspeed;  but  candour 
compels  us  to  say  that  they  are  on  a scale  quite  unworthy  of  the  great 
and  growing  Church  that  sends  them  forth.  The  Japan  Mission  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  called  at  all  strong ; yet  it  is  far  below  even 
our  small  C.M.S.  Mission  in  Japan,  not  to  speak  of  the  S.P.G.  and 
Bishop  Bickersteth's  Missions.  Then  Bishop  Barry,  in  his  speech  at 
the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  Administration  of  Missions,  mentioned 
the  Australian  Board  of  Missions,  in  which,  when  he  was  at  Sydney, 
he  took  great  personal  interest.  Now  that  Board  is  a decisive  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulty  of  arousing  interest  and  sympathy  and  prayer 
in  behalf  of  neutral  and  colourless  missionary  organisations.  We  say 
this  with  sincerest  regret ; but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  The  contrast 
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exhibited  by  the  new  Church  Missionary  Associations  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  is  most  significant,  although  these  are  supported 
by  a small  minority  of  the  clergy.  In  point  of  fact  the  best  impetus 
which  the  Board  has  had  has  been  derived  from  the  earnest  and  large- 
hearted  spirit  evoked  by  these  Associations.  Wo  will  not  here  set 
forth  the  evidence  for  this  statement ; we  wish  to  avoid  all  that 
might  be  invidious;  but  the  infelicity  of  Bishop  Barry’s  remark 
was  so  glaring,  that,  as  it  was  made,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
replying  to  it  on  the  spot,  we  cannot  in  honesty  refrain  from  these 
few  words. 

One  other  point.  Even  if  our  contention  be  admitted,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  Church  of  England  united  action  in  Missions 
is  impossible,  still  some  will  ask,  Is  it  wrong  to  look  forward  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Archbishop’s  ideal,  and  to  aim  at  it?  Well,  assuredly, 
let  us  aim  at  largeheartedness,  and  appreciation  of  others’  work,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  with  loyalty  to  the  true  doctrines  and  principles  of  our 
Reformed  Church.  But  modern  developments,  with  their  consequent 
divisions,  do  not  come  from  our  side  ; and  it  is  a sad  certainty  that  they 
are  not  diminishing,  but  increasing.  What  may  be  the  future  of  the 
Church  it  is  not  for  us  to  forecast ; but  our  own  deep  conviction  is  that 
the  unity  for  which  none  long  more  than  we  do  will  not  now  come  in 
this  dispensation.  Our  aim  should  be  to  hasten  forward  the  work  of 
proclaiming  the  Gospel  message  to  all  nations,  and  so  to  hasten  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  setting  up  of  His  personal  Reign.  That 
Coming,  and  that  Reign,  will  bring  in  the  unity  which  is  denied  to  us 
in  this  age  of  imperfection  and  preparation.  Editor. 


THE  UGANDA  DEBATE  IN  PARLIAMENT,  JUNE  1st,  1894. 

N a fairly  full  House  of  Commons,  on  June  1st,  seven  or  eight 
hours  were  taken  to  discuss  the  Government  proposals 
about  Uganda  and  the  vote  of  50,000i.  for  the  expected 
cost  of  their  scheme  for  the  year.  The  proposals  of  the 
Government  are  to  place  a Commissioner  in  Uganda, 
the  direct  Protectorate  being  confined  to  the  limits  of  Uganda  proper ; 
to  give  the  Commissioner  the  duty  of  seeing  that  in  countries  on  the 
borders  of  Uganda  friendly  relations  are  maintained  between  those 
countries  and  the  Protectorate,  that  the  slave  trade  is  prevented,  and 
that  facilities  are  afforded  for  commerce.  Between  Uganda  and  the 
Coast  a Sub-Commissioner  is  to  be  appointed  whose  main  duty  will  be 
the  charge  of  communications  between  Lake  Victoria  and  the  Coast, 
establishing  the  necessary  friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  This 
Sub-Commissioner  will  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Government  in  Zanzibar.  Plans  for  the  ten-mile  strip  along 
the  coast  seem  not  yet  complete.  The  position  of  the  I.B.E.A.  Co.  and 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  under  whose  sovereignty  the  strip  has  been, 
are  to  be  further  adjusted,  but  the  Government  have  declared  it  to  be 
very  undesirable  to  have  that  strip  administered  by  an  authority  not 
under  the  control  of  or  in  direct  connexion  with  the  authorities  having 
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control  further  inland.  They  held  that  at  present  they  would  not  be 
justified  in  placing  any  proposal  before  the  House  for  spending  money 
on  a railway,  and  said  that  what  may  happen  in  the  future  in  this 
matter  must  depend  upon  the  progress  of  the  country. 

Though  the  missionary  position  was  by  no  means  ignored  in  the 
discussion,  yet  there  were  so  many  other  issues  to  be  debated  that  this 
particular  point  was  not  very  frequently  touched  upon,  nor  by  anyone 
made  very  much  of,  after  the  opening  speech  in  which  the  Government 
plan  was  put  forth  by  Sir  E.  Grey,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  question  of  a possible  future  for  commerce  ; the  validity 
of  treaties  made  with  Native  chiefs  ; the  apparent  inconsistency  of  a 
professedly  strong  desire  to  put  down  slavery  in  the  interior  while 
the  legal  status  of  slavery  is  still  allowed  under  the  Zanzibar  Pro- 
tectorate; the  “ Chinese  Puzzle,”  as  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther  called  it,  of  the 
various  authorities  who  are  to  exercise  power  from  the  coast  up  to 
Uganda ; the  future  position  of  the  I.B.E.A.  Company, — were  all 
matters  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  mind  of  one  or  other  of  the 
speakers ; while,  perhaps  naturally,  references  to  the  compact  about 
boundaries  in  the  interior,  recently  made  between  the  Government  and 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  as  head  of  the  Congo  State,  helped  to  consume 
the  limited  time. 

Friends  of  the  C.M.S.  could  hardly  have  wished,  however,  for  a 
clearer  account,  in  a few  words,  of  their  position  than  was  given  by 
Sir  E.  Grey,  who  in  advocating  the  Government  policy,  said  that  his 
main  defence  of  it  was  based  upon  what  would  have  happened  upon 
evacuation. 

“You  must  take  into  account,”  he  said,  “the  situation  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment found.  You  must  have  regard  to  the  complaint  you  would  have  had  to 
meet  and  the  answer  you  would  have  had  to  give  with  regard  to  the  consequences 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  followed  the  withdrawal  from  Uganda.  You 
would  have  had  to  meet,  the  complaints  of  the  missionaries.  It  is  said,  with 
reason,  we  have  no  business  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  missionaries,  that 
missionaries  go  at  their  own  risk  to  these  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have 
no  right  to  call  upon  us  for  Imperial  help.  I admit  that  entirely,  but  it  is  not 
an  answer  to  the  point  I have  put.  Missionaries  in  Uganda,  or  their  friends  in 
this  conntry,  if  we  had  evacuated  the  territory,  would  have  said,  * Originally  they 
went  at  their  own  risk,  without  the  least  thought  of  calling  for  Imperial 
assistance,  that  then  the  Government  claimed  a British  sphere  of  influence,  that 
they  then  sent  a British  Chartered  Company,  that  that  company  established  its 
own  system  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.*  And  then 
the  missionaries  would  have  asked  you  if  they  had  had  a fair  chance.  They 
would  have  told  you  that  if  things  had  been  left  to  natural  development  they 
would  never  have  asked  you  for  a penny  or  for  a man ; and  they  would  have  tried 
to  fix  upon  you  every  responsibility  for  the  consequences  which  occurred.  That 
is  a pomt  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer,  and  it  is  not  one  answered  by 
generalizations.  There  is  another  consequence  which  would  have  followed  upon 
evacuation.  You  would  undoubtedly  have  had  a great  revival  of  the  slave  trade. 

. . . You  would  have  had  the  Arabs  retiring  from  the  German  sphere  of  influence 
and  taking  refuge  in  this  part  of  the  country.  As  to  the  disasters  which 
evacuation  would  have  provided  for  this  part  of  Africa,  Sir  Gerald  Portal  says 
4 That  evacuation  would  be  quickly  followed  by  a recommencement  of  civil  war  is, 
I think,  almost  certain,  and  I am  supported  in  this  opinion  by  both  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  Bishops,  each  of  whom  has  written  me  a letter,  copies  of  which 
are  herewith  enclosed,  expressing  themselves  on  this  point  in  the  clearest  manner. 
In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  savage  nature  of  such  a war,  of  the  deeds  of 
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bloodshed  and  of  nameless  barbarity  which  would  infallibly  be  perpetrated,  I need 
only  refer  your  lordship  to  the  history  of  Uganda  for  the  last  eight  years.*  These 
are  not  words  to  be  lightly  set  aside.  If  we  had  retired  from  Uganda  and  taken 
no  steps  to  occupy  it  after  the  company  retired,  these  consequences  would 
undoubtedly  have  happened.  News  would  have  arrived  in  this  country  month 
by  month  all  last  year,  first  of  one  sinister  event  and  then  of  another.  What 
answer  could  the  Government  have  had  ? . . . The  Government  would  have  been 
assailed  on  all  sides  as  being  responsible,  and  even  if  we  had  preserved  our  own 
self-respect,  we  should,  in  face  of  the  attacks  made  upon  us,  have  lost  both  heart 
and  capacity  for  other  work.  If  you  wish  for  bold  and  far-reaching  measures  at 
home,  you  could  not  have  got  them  passed  or  even  proposed  by  any  Government 
which,  warned  as  we  were  warned  before  Sir  G.  Portal’s  mission  started, 
warned  as  we  have  been  warned  since  that  mission  was  accomplished,  and  still 
are  warned  in  the  report  before  the  House,  had  taken  such  a limited,  narrow,  and 
ungenerous  view  of  the  situation  in  Uganda  as  to  deliberately  abandon  it  to  the 
revenge,  disaster,  and  ruin  which  must  inevitably  have  followed  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  company  .** 

The  minority  on  the  Government  side  of  the  House  who,  led  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  opposed  the  vote,  while  small  in  number  had  a large 
share  of  the  speaking,  and  did  not  spare  their  attacks  upon  the 
missionaries.  There  was,  however,  little  sting  for  C.M.S.  friends  in 
what  they  said,  since  after  laying  down  the  true  principle  that  “ the 
call  of  the  missionaries  was  to  expose  themselves  voluntarily  to  the 
perils  of  uncivilized  countries,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,”  the 
major  part  of  their  criticism  implied  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
facts  if  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  C.M.S.  missionaries.  For  instance, 
the  missionaries  were  represented  by  Mr.  Labouchero  as  trying  to 
establish  themselves  in  comfort,  and  to  maintain  that  position  by  the 
exercise  of  a species  of  secular  control  over  their  flock,  calling  upon 
the  British  tax-payer  to  assist  them  by  railways  to  get  to  the  place 
they  desired  to  reach  with  as  little  fatigue  as  possible,  trying  to 
establish  themselves  partly  as  missionaries  and  partly  as  traders,  and 
seeking  to  become  the  successors  of  the  native  medicine  men  in  order 
to  exercise  over  the  tribes  a kind  of  political  influence.  Mr.  Storey  in 
his  turn  quoted  Sir  Gerald  Portal’s  statement,  that  “ the  missionaries 
on  both  sides  are  the  veritable  political  leaders  of  their  particular 
faction,”  and  expressed  his  lack  of  the  least  respect  for  “ missionaries 
who  adopted  that  attitude.”  Whatever  in  these  attacks  is  not  capable 
of  direct  denial  in  fact,  is  easily  seen  to  be  worth  just  so  much  as  the 
truth  in  such  words  as  “ trying,  calling,  adopt,  seeking,”  and  so  forth 
in  the  above  context ; and  these  words  entirely  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  position  in  which  the  missionaries  find  themselves  has  been  thrust 
upon  them  without  their  seeking  it  in  the  least.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  missionaries  after  Mr. 
Labouchere’s  attack,  and  he  was  received  with  a marked  spirit  of 
kindness  and  appreciation.  He  said — . 

“ He  should  not  have  interposed  but  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  trotting  out  the  old  fallacies.  It  was  represented  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  calling  for  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  and  that  they  went  to 
Uganda  supported  by  Maxim  gnns.  The  contrary  was  the  case.  The  missionaries 
went  to  Uganda  without  any  Government  support,  asking  for  none  and  receiving 
none.  When  their  missionary  Mackay  was  in  danger,  it  was  decided  that 
Government  aid  should  not  be  asked,  and  when  Bishop  Hannington  was  murdered 
no  demand  for  assistance  or  troops  was  made.  And  so  they  would  have  been 
content  to  remain  if  the  secular  power  had  not  come  in,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Bast  Africa  Company.  Then  it  was  that  the  whole  relations  of  the  missionaries 
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with  the  natives  were  changed.  Parties  were  formed,  and  when  the  question  of 
withdrawal  came  up  it  was  then  felt  that  the  missionaries  had  been  prejudiced 
by  the  action  of  the  State,  aud  they  had  a right  to  demand  they  should  not  be 
put  in  a worse  position  by  the  action  of  their  Government  than  they  were  in 
before.  The  late  lamented  Bishop  Smythies — whose  death  they  all  deplored — 
wrote  at  the  time  that  the  missionaries  would  have  preferred  to  have  been  left 
to  work  alone,  that  the  most  healthy  missionary  work  was  that  which  was  done 
when  they  were  not  allied  with  any  military  power.  When  a foreign  Power  had 
intruded  itself,  it  was  necessary  for  the  missionary  to  be  allied  to  that  Power, 
and  it  was  then  an  act  of  most  cruel  injustice  to  the  missionaries  for  the 
nation  or  the  Company  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  and  Sir  Gerald  Portal 
took  the  same  view.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  that  the  missionaries  were  practically  traders,  he  would  like 
to  know  what  authority  the  hon.  Member  could  give  in  support  of  his 
assertion.  The  missionaries  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  trade,  and  the 
Society  which  he  represented  had  spent  more  than  250,000/.  in  carrying  out  its 
work.  According  to  the  hon.  Member  there  was  not  much  to  he  made  out 
of  the  country.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  said  with  regard  to  the  country  that  it 
presented  a magnificent  future  for  European  markets.  It  was  easy  to  talk  of 
opera  glasses  and  to  laugh  about  them ; but  there  was  this  to  be  remembered 
in  respect  to  the  slave  trade.  It  was  a fact  no  doubt  that,  while  the  British 
Hag  floated  over  Uganda,  slave  caravans  did  not  go  through,  but  ten  years 
ago  2000  slaves,  according  to  Mackay,  were  carried  across  the  Lake.  With- 
draw from  that  country,  and  the  traffic  would  be  resumed.  Besides  that,  the. 
moment  the  British  forces  were  withdrawn  there  was  no  doubt  there  would 
be  a general  massacre,  and  large  numbers  would  be  carried  into  slavery.  The 
only  other  point  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  was  with  reference  to  the 
Soudanese  soldiers.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Forest 
of  Dean  (Sir  C.  Dilke)  said  these  soldiers  were  considered  a very  objection- 
able class  of  soldier.  This  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Tucker,  who  said,  more- 
over, that  what  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  countrv  could  easily 
be  obtained  from  the  Ugandese  themselves,  who  had  great  soldierly  capabilities. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  rather  difficult  at  present  to  know  how  to  get  the 
Soudanese  out  of  the  country,  but  he  hoped  the  Government  would  endeavour  to 
bring  about  a change/' 

The  criticism  of  the  Government  came  from  two  sections  of  the 
House,  from  the  strong  party  on  the  Opposition  side,  who  argued  that 
they  ought  to  establish  a Protectorate,  but  more  effectually,  and 
certainly  ought  to  make  a railway;  and  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  party, 
who  said  they  ought  not  to  establish  the  Protectorate,  and  certainly 
not  without  a railway.  In  view,  therefore,  of  this  double  attack  on 
the  no  railway  plan  it  was  a somewhat  lame  conclusion  to  the  debate 
for  Mr.  Bryce,  the  only  representative  of  the  Government  who  spoke 
after  Sir  E.  Grey,  to  leave  the  two  sections  of  opponents  to  answer  one 
another.  The  vote  of  50,000/.  asked  by  the  Government  was  sanctioned 
by  a majority  of  218  to  52.  Mr.  Balfour  has  since  given  notice 
that  he  will  raise  the  question  of  the  railway  in  another  form,  and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  also 
took  place  on  June  1st,  the  line  taken  by  the  Government  seemed 
more  clearly  to  be  one  of  postponing  the  question  rather  than  a de- 
liberate decision  against  a railway.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  mis- 
sionary question  did  not  come  very  prominently  forward,  though  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  pressed,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  a 
statement  of  Captain  Macdonald’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  civil 
war,  and  the  conduct  of  people  concerned.  He  was  told,  however, 
that  the  report  was  private,  and  its  contents  were  not  divulged. 

F.  B. 
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THE  C.M.S.  MISSION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SZ-CHUEN. 

Letters  from  the  Missionaries. 

■ohjbbbHE  Sz-Chuen  staff  of  the  Mid-China  Mission  consists  of  fourteen 
mi B M members : the  leader  of  the  party,  the  Key.  J.  H.  Horsburgh,  and 
M gin  another  clergyman,  the  Rev.O.  M.  Jackson;  three  laymen,  Messrs. 
Spy  Callum,  Vardon,  and  Phillips;  one  married  lady,  Mrs.  Horsburgh ; 

and  eight  unmarried  ladies,  Misses  Entwistle,  Garnett,  Lloyd, 
Mertens,  Wells,  Casswell,  Snell,  and  Thompson.  Three  of  the  men,  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Callum,  and  Vardon,  reached  the  province  in  February,  1892;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horsburgh  with  five  of  the  single  ladies  arrived  in  May;  Mr. 
Phillips  followed  a month  later  ; and  Misses  Casswell,  Snell,  and  Thompson 
arrived  in  May,  1893,  together  with  Miss  Kelly,  th § fiancee  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
Besides  the  above,  Messrs.  Knipe,  Simmonds,  and  Hickman  accompanied  Mr. 
Horsburgh  independently. 

The  following  letters  give  accounts  of  the  doings  of  the  party  during  1893, 
their  first  full  year  in  the  province.  The  map  on  page  495  will  enable  our 
readers  to  locate  the  several  groups,  and  to  follow  the  itinerators  on  their 
long  and  frequent  journeys.  The  district  which  has  been  “ delimited  ” to 
the  C.M.S.  Mission  in  conference  with  the  missionaries  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission  may  be  roughly  ascertained  by  drawing  a circle  with  Mien-cheo  as 
its  centre  and  a line  from  Mien-cheo  to  Paoning-fu  as  its  radius.  Such  a circle 
would  have  a diameter  of  about  250  miles.  Paoning  to  the  east  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  C.I.M.  in  that  part  of  the  province  allotted  to  the  Church 
of  England  members  of  that  Mission.  Chen-tu  and  Kuan  Hsien  to  the 
south-west  of  Mien-cheo  are  also  C.I.M.  stations.  Song-pau  to  the  north- 
west (not  shown  on  the  map,  about  as  far  to  the  north  of  Maocheo  as  that 
city  is  from  Chen-tu)  was  occupied  for  a time  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polhill- 
Turner  of  the  same  Society.  These  appear  to  be  the  determining  conditions 
in  the  bounds  of  the  C.M.S.  district.  Mr.  Horsburgh  believes  that,  with  one 
exception,  every  walled  city  within  these  boundaries  has  been  visited, 
besides  numerous  market  towns — some  of  them  again  and  again.  The  map 
shows  only  the  former  ; the  market  towns  and  villages  are,  of  course,  more 
numerous. 

A great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  houses  in  any  cities  not 
already  occupied.  No  unwillingness  is  apparent  indeed  among  the  people 
as  a rule  to  have  the  missionaries  resident  among  them,  but  the  officials  have 
defeated  several  attempts  to  hire  houses.  In  consequence  of  this  opposi- 
tion the  ladies  of  the  C.M.S.  Mission  continued  through  a great  part  of 
the  year  to  reside  at  the  stations  and  generally  in  the  mission-houses  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  Some  were  at  Sin-tien-tsi,  a sanatorium  out-station 
of  the  C.I.M.,  one  day’s  journey  distant  from  Paoning.  Others  were  at 
Chen-tu,  in  a house  hired  for  them  by  Mr.  Horsburgh.  And  others  were  at 
Kuan  Hsien,  forty  miles  north-west  of  Chen-tu.  At  this  last  place  Mr.  Jack- 
son  obtained  a house  in  the  summer,  and  it  was  proposed  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  prepared  for  their  reception  to  make  it  the  temporary  (until  quarters  could 
be  secured  within  the  C.M.S.  district)  headquarters  of  the  C.M.S.  band  of 
ladies,  and  Chen-tu  the  headquarters  for  the  men. 

Mr.  Horsburgh  succeeded  in  January  last  in  obtaining  a house  at  Shin-tu 
(“  Sin-tu  99  on  the  map),  thirteen  miles  north  of  Chen-tu  on  the  Great  North 
Road,  which  passes  through  Mien-cheo  to  Pekin ; and  a month  later  he  got 
possession  of  a second  house  at  Chong-pah,  to  the  north  of  the  C.M.S. 
district.  Regarding  the  latter  of  these  he  was  experiencing  much  difficulty 
from  various  quarters  when  the  last  letters  were  sent  off  in  February.  If  these 
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houses  have  been  retained  they  are  the  first  residences  secured  within  the 
C.M.S.  boundaries.  Miss  Garnett,  however,  spent  four  months  in  an  inn  at 
Tong  Chuan-fu,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district,  from  February  till  June, 
having  Miss  Fosbery  of  the  C.I.M.  as  a companion. 

The  men  of  the  party  spent  a great  portion  of  the  year  itinerating.  Mr. 
Horsbuigh  was  only  thirteen  weeks  of  the  whole  year  at  the  same  station 
with  Mrs.  Horsburgh.  From  February  till  April  he  was  travelling  in  a 


circuit  from  Chen-tu,  v id  Kuan  Hsien,  Maocheo,  Si-chuan,  Mien-cheo,  and 
back  to  Chen-tu,  accompanied  most  of  the  way  by  Mr.  Phillips.  In  July  he 
went  to  Kien-cheo  via  Mien-cheo. 

Messrs.  Jackson  and  Callum  made  the  long  journey*  of  730  miles  on  foot 
from  Wan  Hsien  on  the  Yang-tse  (at  the  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  map 
where  the  dotted  line  extended  would  meet  the  river)  along  the  route  indi- 


# See  C.  Jf.  Intelligencer  for  October,  1893,  p.  745. 
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cated  by  the  dotted  line — via  Kien-cheo,  Si-chnan,  Maocheo — to  Chen-tu. 
Mr.  Jackson  went  later  to  Mien-cheo  with  Mr.  Phillips,  a distance  of  ninety 
miles,  and  Mr.  Callum  went  with  Mr.  Knipe  to  Soug-pau,  where  he  spent 
nearly  four  months.  Mr.  Vardon  is  stationed  at  Chung-King,  on  the  Yang- 
tse,  where  he  performs  for  the  party  all  necessary  matters  of  business  relating 
to  goods  sent  up  and  letters  to  and  fro. 


From  the  Rev. 

Maccheo , March  1 6th,  1893. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  I have  come  up 
here  hoping  to  get  a house.  We  have 
got  one,  a very  nice  one.  But  the 
mandarin  will  not  let  us  stay  ! This 
is  just  how  things  are  in  Szchuen  at 
present.  The  mandarins,  it  would 
appear,  have  leagued  themselves  to- 
gether to  prevent  foreigners  living  in 
new  cities.  But  our  God  can  overturn 
all  this,  and  He  will  in  due  time.  It 
is  a matter  for  real  thankfulness  that 
we  can  get  houses  without  serious 
difficulty  in  towns  where  missionaries 
are  already  living,  and  that  we  can 
always  itinerate  in  new  places  and 
cities,  staying  a few  days  or  a few 
weeks,  if  we  like,  in  an  inn ; and  some 
of  the  inns  are  really  fairly  comfortable. 

I must  tell  you  the  history  of  our 
coming  to  Maocheo.  Last  year  Miss 
Fosbery,  of  the  C.I.M.,  was  staying 
in  the  city  for  some  weeks,  and  arranged 
to  rent  this  house.  Maocheo  is  half- 
way between  Chentu  and  Songpau, 
being  five  or  six  days’  journey  from 
each.  Before  Miss  Fosbery  was  able 
to  get  possession  of  the  house,  the 
Polhill-Turners,  after  the  sad  treat- 
ment you  have  all  lieard  about,  were 
obliged  to  leave  Songpau.  Miss 
Fosbery  now  felt  there  was  not  the 
same  need  for  her  to  occupy  the  half- 
way house,  and  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Stevenson  wrote  from  Shanghai  saying 
that  on  account  of  scarcity  of  workers 
he  must  discourage  further  advance 
just  at  present.  Consequently,  Miss 
Fosbery  was  very  pleased  that  we 
should  go  to  Maocheo  instead.  I was 
ready  and  hoping  to  start  last  October. 
But  **  unexpected  delays  ” (which  one 
cannot  be  long  in  China  without  learn- 
ing to  expect !)  turned  up  as  usual,  and 
I had  to  make  other  plans. 

On  December  23rd,  1892,  Mrs. 

Horsburgh  and  I left  Sin-tien-tsi.  [Not 
marked  on  the  map,  probably  because 
not  a walled  city ; it  is  one  day’s 
journey  from  Paoning  Fu. — Ed.]  The 
little  ones  stayed  with  our  dear  friend 
Miss  Stephen,  and  with  kind  Miss 
Williams,  who  is,  you  know,  in  charge 


r.  JET.  Horsburgh . 

of  the  Mission  station  there.  We  were 
privileged  to  spend  Christmas  Day 
(Sunday)  at  Paolin  [in  the  map  Pao- 
ning], and  witnessed  several  baptisms — 
a joyful  sight  out  here,  I can  indeed 
assure  you. 

We  reached  Chentu  after  a good  and 
nick  journey  on  January  5th,  1893. 
magine  Mrs.  Horsburgh’s  unbounded 
delight  on  entering  our  first  C.M.S. 
home  in  Inland  China ! and  in  seeing 
once  again  our  beloved  sisters  there! 
And  imagine  too,  I think  I may  say, 
their  joy  m seeing  her  step  out  of  that 
mysterious  chair,  for  they  had  no  idea 
she  was  coming,  and  wondered  what 
the  arrival  of  a sedan  chair  could 
mean ! 

Mrs.  Horsburgh  was  able  to  talk 
over  all  sorts  of  matters  with  Miss 
Mertens  and  the  other  sisters;  and 
she  was  also  able  with  me  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Miss  Fosbery’s  station  at 
Kuan-Hsien,  with  which  we  have  now 
become  closely  connected. 

Miss  Fosbery,  who  was  badly 
needing  change,  felt  free  to  offer  to 
itinerate  in  our  district  with  one  of  our 
sisters,  if  I could  arrange  for  another 
of  our  sisters  to  take  her  place  at 
Kuan-Hsien.  This  was  simply  splendid. 
I was  longing  for  our  sisters  to  get  out 
into  work.  They  were  longing  to  do 
so  too.  Here  was  just  the  opportunity, 
for  in  Miss  Fosbery  they  would  have 
a good  chaperon  and  an  experienced 
guide.  Of  course,  everyone  wanted, 
with'  an  “ if’’  (if  it  was  God’s  will),  to 
go  out  itinerating  in  our  district  with 
Miss  Fosbery.  But  as  everyone  also 
wanted,  and  without  any  “ if  ” at  all, 
to  do  God’s  will,  there  was  no  difficulty. 

Miss  Mertens  could  not  go  far  from 
Chentu,  as  she  was  looking  forward  to 
welcoming  Miss  Casswell  and  Miss 
Snell  on  their  arrival.  Miss  Wells,  as 
the  senior  missionary  in  point  of  time, 
was,  we  felt,  the  most  suited  to  take 
Miss  Fosbery’s  place  at  Kuan-Hsien. 
This  left  Miss  Garnett,  who  had  been 
getting  on  brightly  with  the  language, 
free  to  go  with  Miss  Fosbery.  They 
started — Miss  Fosbery,  Miss  Garnett, 
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and  also  Mrs.  Hors  burgh,  returning  to 
Sin-tien-tsi  on  February  3rd,  for  Tong 
Chuan  Fu,  a beautifully  situated  and 
quite  important  city,  half-way  between 
Chentu  and  Paolin.  -And  there  they 
have  been  ever  since,  living  in  a retired 
part  of  a very  suitable  inn,  where  God 
is  giving  them  many  tokens  of  en- 
couragement. Tong  Chuan  Fu  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  our  district.  Pray 
that  God  may  give  us  a house  there, 
perhaps  the  little  house  in  which  they 
are  now  staying,  belonging  to  the  inn. 

On  February  6th  Miss  Wells  started 
for  Kuan-Hsien,  where  Miss  Naess, 
C.I.M.,  was  eagerly  expecting  her.  It 
added  much  to  the  joy  of  both  that 
Miss  Mertens,  .pending  Miss  Casa  well’s 
and  Miss  Snell’s  arrival  at  Chentu, 
was  able  to  go  too. 

I must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  Rev. 
Olin  Cady,  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission,  who  lives  in  a large 
house  by  himself,  on  my  previous  visit 
to  Chentu  had  given  a cordial  invita- 
tion for  any  members  of  our  party  to 
stay  with  him.  At  my  request,  Mr. 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Knipe  had  now  come 
to  Chentu,  and  were  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  Mission  station,  whilst 
Mr.  Cady  was  away  attending  his 
Conference  in  Chungking. 

On  February  1st  Mr.  Knipe  started 
with  Mr.  Cormack,  C.I.M.,  for  Songpau. 
I am  most  thankful  to  say  they  have 
re-entered  Mr.  Polhill-Turner’s  house 
there,  and  so  far  all  is  quiet. 

This  paved  the  way  nicely  for  our 
going  to  Maocheo,  and  after  the  Chinese 
New  Year,  on  February  27tb,  Mr. 
Phillips  and  I started,  taking  with  us 
Mr.  Yang,  a Native  teacher  kindly  lent 
to  us  by  Dr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Grainger, 
of  the  C.I.M. 

On  the  way  we  spent  a little  time 
with  Miss  Mertens  and  the  others  at 
Kuan-Hsien.  The  path  from  here  to 
Maocheo  is  very  rugged  and  very 
beautiful.  At  first  we  cross  a high 
mountain  pass  covered  with  snow,  then 
descend  deep  down  into  the  valley,  and 
thread  our  way  through  the  narrow 
gorge  by  the  side  of  a wild  rushing 
river. 

Now  and  again  you  see  a bamboo 
rope  stretched  from  side  to  side,  and 
Chinese  Blondins  of  various  ages  and 
sizes  crossing  by  means  of  it.  Their 
plan  is  very  simple.  The  traveller 
fastens  himself  to  a wooden  ring 
enclosing  the  rope.  He  shoves  off 
and  slides  down  about  half-way  across, 


and  is  then  left  dangling  high  over  the 
rushing  torrent.  At  this  point  he 
seizes  the  rope  with  his  hands,  and 
pulls  himself  along  bit  by  bit.  On 
reaching  the  other  side  he  unties 
himself  and  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
Each  man  carries  his  own  ring  (two 
semi-circular  tubes),  which  he  fastens 
round  the  rope  before  he  fastens  himself 
to  it.  Mr.  Phillips  was,  I think,  almost 
desirous  to  try  wnat  it  was  like.  I con- 
fess to  having  had  no  ambition  in  that 
direction  at  all.  Some  of  the  suspension 
bridges — also  made  of  bamboo  ropes— 
are  truly  wonderful  in  their  simplicity. 
One  we  crossed  must  be  between  two 
and  three  hundred  yards — a single 
span — high  above  the  river.  When 
the  wind  blows  the  swaying  to  and 
fro  is,  to  say  the  least,  exciting.  Of 
course,  they  would  not  bear  any  very 
heavy  strain,  but  for  such  traffic  as 
there  is— only  men  and  mules — I believe 
these  bridges  are  safe  enough. 

On  Monday,  March  13th,  we  reached 
Maocheo.  The  landlord  of  the  house 
was  expecting  us,  and  upon  our  arrival 
proceeded  to  get  two  rooms  ready  for 
us.  We  were  just  settling  in,  and  were 
feeling  very  nappy,  when  word  came 
that  the  mandarin  wanted  to  see  us. 
In  obedience  to  this  summons  we  went 
to  the  Yamen  (the  official’s  residence). 
He  received  us  very  bluntly  in  the 
doorway — did  not  ask  u*  to  sit  down — 
asked  for  our  passports,  and  scanning 
them,  exultantly  remarked  that  our 
passports  said  we  might  travel  from 
place  to  place,  but  not  that  we  might 
rent  houses,  and  he  ended  up  by  saying 
he  should  be  afraid  for  us  to  stay  on 
account  of  the  wild  tribes  (a  mere 
excuse),  and  that  he  would  be  happy 
to  furnish  us  with  an  escort  back  to 
Chentu  or  anywhere  else1. 

Seeing  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
I was  anxious  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
whilst  I had  it,  of  saying  a few  words 
to  the  mandarin  himself  abont  his 
soul.  On  my  saying  that  he,  in 
common  with  us  all,  was  a sinner  and 
needed  a Saviour,  in  a half-amused, 
half-scornful  way,  he  roughly  took  up 
my  words,  saying  : “ Yes,  I am  indeed 
a sinner,”  and  then,  with  a very  signifi- 
cant action  of  his  hands  : “ I have  cut 
off  ever  so  many  people’s  heads,”  which 
no  doubt  was  true  enough-^- that  is  to 
say,  he  had  ordered  a great  many 
people  to  be  executed.  The  mandarin 
was  anxious  for  us  to  leave  at  once, 
and  kept  urging  our  landlord  to  send 
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us  away  quickly.  After  much  prayer 
together,  we  felt  it  was  right  to  go,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  if  the  mandarin 
forbids  it,  I believe  we  have  no  right  to 
stay.  Accordingly,  after  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  our  letters,  we  left  on 
Friday,  March  17th.  It  was  very  hard 
to  turn  away  and  leave  these  poor 
people  uncared  for.  We  had  prayed 
so  much,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  seemed  as 
if  our  God  had  forgotten  us,  and  allowed 
us  to  suffer  defeat.  Nay,  nay,  our  God 
sitteth  in  the  Heavens,  and  if  He  turns 
us  back,  it  is  really  speeding  us  forward. 
We  can  afford  to  wait  and  see  the  de- 
velopment of  His  plans.  If  the  Ohentu 
higher  official  gives  permission,  we  can 
et  go  to  Maocheo.  If  not,  the  Lord 
as  something  better  in  store  for  us. 

Ih  ping  Inn , Kuan-Hsien , Szchuen , 
Sept.  5 th,  1893. 

On  leaving  that  city  where  the 
mandarin  refused  to  let  us  stay  in  the 
house  we  were  renting,  Mr.  Phillips 
and  I found  he  had,  in  the  matter  of 
an  escort,  fulfilled  his  promise  with  a 
vengeance ! It  is  bad  enough  to  have 
one  man  acting  policeman  over  you. 
Imagine  our  dismay!  There  were  no 
less  than  six,  four  of  whom  were 
soldiers ! These  men  dogged  our  steps, 
and  never  left  us  till  we  reached 
the  next  city  (Shih  Chuen  Hsien), 
three  days’  journey  north-east.  [Spelt 
“ Sichuan”  on  the  map.]  Here  we 
were  handed  over  to  the  mandarin  of 
the  place,  who  sent  us  forward  with  a 
fresh  detachmeut.  We  had  intended 
visiting  quietly  other  cities  with  a view 
to  getting  houses  later  on.  But 
evidently  we  were  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  the  authorities,  so  it  seemed 
best  to  divide,  and  for  Mr.  Phillips 
to  return  at  once  to  Chentu.  In  the 
hands  of  his  new  bodyguard  he  found 
himself  literally  a prisoner,  for  they 
forcibly  detained  him  from  going  to  a 
village  where  his  coolie  was,  and  conse- 
quently he  had  to  pass  the  night  just 
as  he  was,  without  his  bedding  or  any 
change  of  clothes.  Next  day  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  have  his  break- 
fast till  it  suited  their  convenience. 
After  these  men  left  him  (others 
taking  their  place)  he  had  no  more 
trouble.  The  route  lay  through  an 
important  part  of  our  district,  and  he 
was  able  to  make  some  observations 
which  will  be  of  use  later  on. 

On  March  25th  he  reached  Chentu, 
having  completed  a circular  tour  of  over 


300  miles,  the  first  half  of  which  was 
very  rough  travelling.  I myself  took 
a rather  more  extended  route,  travelling 
eastward  into  the  heart  of  our  district, 
through  Chong  Pah,  Chang  Min, 
Miencheo,  Loh  Kiang  [spelt  “Luh- 
Chang  on  the  map],  and  other  cities, 
and  reached  Chentu  the  following  week. 
We  had  been  able  to  distribute  tracts 
and  sow  seed  all  along  the  way. 

On  the  road  from  Maocheo  we  had 
expected  to  meet  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Callum,  who  were  coming  at  my 
request  from  Wan  Hsien  to  join  us. 
But  the  route  was  uncertain,  and  we 
missed.  I reached  the  city  of  Chang 
Min  a day  or  two  after  Mr.  Callum  had 
left,  and  Mr.  Phillips  left  another  city 
(Ngan  Hsien)  a day  or  two  before  Mr. 
Callum  arrived.  We  had  not  expected 
he  would  pass  through  either  of  these 
cities.  Mr.  Callum  went  innocently 
on  to  Maocheo  ; he  was  alone,  having 
preceded  Mr.  Jackson.  Imagine  his 
perplexity,  and  for  the  moment  bitter 
disappointment,  after  his  great  journey 
from  the  east  of  Szchuen  to  this 
western  district,  to  find  we  were  not 
there,  and  that  still  a long  journey  was 
in  front  of  him  before  he  could  find  any 
of  us.  However,  he  was  not  dismayed, 
and  some  days  afterwards,  on  April  5th, 
he  reached  Chentu  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits.  That  very  morning,  only 
a few  hours  previously,  I had  left 
Chentu  for  Paolin ! 

At  Paolin  I hoped  to  stop  Mr. 
Jackson  coming  from  Wan  Hsien  from 
a tiring  fruitless  journey  over  to  Mao- 
cheo. I hurried  across,  travelling  forty 
miles  a day  the  last  three  days,  but 
Mr.  Jackson  had  already  come  and 
gone  ! So  be,  poor  man,  had  a repeti- 
tion of  Callum’s  trying  experiences  and 
disappointment,  and  also  of  his 
mercies,  for  he  arrived  at  Chentu  in 
due  time  safe  and  well.  At  times — 
and  especially  at  such  times — one  is 
tempted  to  think  that  a few  trains  and 
a penny  post  would  make  things  a 
little  easier  for  us  to  manage  out  here. 

Mr.  Callum,  after  a few  days'  rest, 
went  with  Mr.  Phillips  to  Shin-tu 
Hsien,  a city  in  our  district.  They 
stayed  in  an  inn  and  had  good  oppor- 
tunities for  preaching.  Mr.  Jackson 
also  came  and  stayed  in  this  city. 
When  they  left  it  was  well  pasted  with 
Christian  tracts. 

Later  on,  Mr.  Callum,  who  had  felt 
the  heat  at  Wan  Hsien  last  year,  was 
glad  to  join  Mr.  Knipe  at  Songpau  for 
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the  summer.  He  has  found  it  beauti- 
fully cool  up  there,  and  is  well,  I am 
glad  to  say. 

On  my  way  to  Paolin  I passed 
through  Tong  Chuan  Fa.  Here  Miss 
Garnett  was  still  staging  with  Miss 
Fosbery  (C.I.M.),  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
finding  acceptance  with  the  people. 
Later  on  they  were  joined  by  our  Miss 
Stephen  — everybody's  helper ! — and 
afterwards  by  Miss  Lloyd,  as  Miss 
Fosbery  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  her 
own  station.  Tong  Chuan  Fu,  you 
know,  is  in  our  district.  Just  at  this 
time  some  of  the  students  who  were  up 
for  examination  circulated  reports,  of 
the  usual  kind,  that  our  sisters  were 
kidnapping  children  to  make  medicine 
of  their  fivers  and  eyes;  a crowd 
gathered  at  the  doors  of  the  inn,  and 
the  landlord  came  to  our  sisters,  who 
were  in  a quiet  little  house  at  the  back, 
and  begged  them  to  leave.  So  two  days 
later,  very,  very  reluctantly,  Miss  Gar- 
nett, who  had  been  there  four  months, 
and  whose  heart  is  there  still,  came  on 
with  Miss  Stephen  to  Paolin,  and  Miss 
Lloyd  returned  to  Chentu.  This  was 
at  the  beginning  of  J one. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  I have  visited  Tong 
Chuan  Fu  since.  We  found  the  people 
very  quiet  and  friendly,  and  several 
spoke  in  appreciation  of  our  sisters1 
work.  The  landlord,  however,  is  afraid 
to  let  them  come  back  to  the  inn,  and 
we  are  waiting  on  God  for  the  next 
step  to  be  shown  to  us. 

On  May  18th  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Phillips  made  a fresh  incursion,  start- 
ing from  Chentu,  into  our  district. 
They  kept  to  the  great  north-east  road, 
which  leads  to  Pekin.  The  road,  in 
spite  of  its  greatness,  is  little  better 
tnan  a rough  path  or  a farm  lane,  but 
the  number  of  towns  and  villages  is 
really  great.  And  as  they  went  they 
preached  .the  Gospel.  At  the  city  of 
Teh-yang  they  spent  several  days,  and 
met  with  encouragement.  The  bearing 
of  the  people  was  altogether  friendly. 

On  arriving  at  Miencho,  a large  city 
in  the  centre  of  our  district,  north  of 
Tong  Chuan  Fu,  Mr.  Jackson  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a suitable  inn,  which 
the  Lord  provided,  whilst  Mr.  Phillips 
came  on  to  Sin-tien-tsi  to  meet  Miss 
Kelly.  They  met  at  Paolin  on  June 
10th.  Mins  Thompson,  who  came  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Williams  overland  from 
Wan  Hsien,  had  reached  Paolin  some 
little  time  before. 

K 


We  were  rejoiced  to  welcome  these 
new  sisters,  and  also  Miss  Casswell  and 
Miss  Snell,  whose  safe  arrival  at  Chentu 
on  June  16th  1 have  spoken  of  in  a 
previous  letter.  Alas  ! you  forgot  to 
send  us  the  men  ! How  was  that  ? 

On  June  26th  I was  able  to  leave  for 
Miencho.  Mr.  Jackson  in  his  inn  gave 
me  a hearty  welcome.  On  July  7th  we 
left  for  Tong  Chuan  Fu,  and  afterwards 
Mr.  Jackson  went  back  to  Chentu, 
whilst  I returned  to  Miencheo.  For  a 
few  days  the  weather  was  very  hot,  but 
probably  not  much  hotter  in  the  inn 
than  in  other  places.  God  kept  me  in 
excellent  health,  and  I was  hoping  a 
house  might  be  offered  to  us  in  this 
great  city.  So  far  we  have  not  heard 
of  one. 

On  July  29th  I left  for  Kiencheo,  a 
comparatively  small  city,  also  on  the 
great  north-east  road,  two  days'  journey 
from  Paolin.  Mr.  Cassels,  through  one 
of  their  Natives, .had  just  succeeded  in 
renting  a little  house  for  us  in  this 
place,  and  I went  to  take  possession. 
On  my  arrival  I found  some  of  the 
people  had  been  objecting  to  our  coming. 
The  landlord  had  gone  to  Mr.  Cassels 
about  the  matter,  and  it  was  agreed, 
if  there  was  any  trouble,  I would  leave. 
I slept  one  night  in  the  house,  and  left 
the  next  morning ! The  mandarin  did 
not — as  at  Maocheo — himself  tell  me  to 
go,  but  he  ill-treated  or  threatened  the 
landlord,  and  so  made  it  hard  for  us  to 
stay.  I returned  to  Sin-tien-tsi  in 
company  with  Mr.  Hickman.  He  had 
sought  me  out  at  Miencheo,  and,  finding 
I had  left,  came  on  just  behind  me  to 
Kiencheo. 

The  position  the  mandarins  have 
taken  up  with  regard  to  foreigners 
renting  houses  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  disappointment  we  have  yet  had  to 
encounter — speaking  only  of  the  out- 
ward work  of  our  Missiou.  It  is  a 
difficulty  I invite  you  and  all  our 
friends  to  pray  God,  if  it  be  His  will, 
speedily  to  remove.  Do  pray  about 
this,  but  pray  “ with  thanksgiving,"  for 
though  houses  are  closed  to  us  the 
inns  are  fairly  open.  Thank  God 
we  can  itinerate.  Pray  that  we  may 
be  faithful  in  this,  and  not  wait  for 
houses. 

hong  Old  Age  Inn , 

Miencheo , Jan.  16th,  1891. 

Expulsed  from  the  house  we  had 
taken  at  Kiencheo  (see  letter  Sept. 
5th),  after  a few  days  at  Sin-tien-tsi,  I 
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retraced  my  steps  to  Chentn,  accom-  back,  looking  oat  on  to  the  garden  and 
panied  by  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  yon  re-  the  river.  The  C.I.M.,  who  are  needing 
member,  went  over  to  Paolin  to  meet  larger  quarters  in  Kuan  Hsien,  are 
Miss  Kelly.  We  had  a good  journey,  taking  one  side  of  the  house,  and  when 
passing  once  more  right  through  the  we  leave  the  whole  will  probably  be- 
district  we  hope  to  settle  in,  and  reached  come  their  permanent  headquarters. 
Chentn  on  August  28th.  One  would  Even  after  we  get  into  our  district  we 
prefer  not  to  have  to  travel  much  in  may  be  glad  to  retain  a share  in  the 
July  and  August,  you  cannot  walk  or  house  as  a summer  resort  and  quiet 
work  (namely  preach  and  sell  books)  place  for  study.  Miss  Mortens  and 
so  well  as  in  tne  cooler  weather.  But  several  of  our  sisters  will  be  moving 
in  this  province  the  heat  and  the  cold  from  Chentn  to  Kuan  Hsien  as  soon  as 
are  not  bo  great  as  to  debar  us  from  the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs 
itinerating  when  there  is  reason  for  it.  are  finished,  and  Chentn  will  then  be- 
Whilst  I had  been  away  Mr.  Jackson  come  our  home  and  temporary  head- 
had  not  been  idle.  He  had  seen  a house  quarters  for  the  brethren.  Or  course 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  at  the  sisters  at  Kuan  Hsien  and  the 
Shintu,  a busy  little  Hsipn  city,  fifteen  brethren  at  Chentn  expect  to  be  con- 
miles  from  Chentn,  on  the  great  road,  stantly  away,  itinerating  in  onr  district 
Unfortunately  the  landlord  did  not  seem  (not  near  together,  it  need  scarcely  be 
willing  to  come  to  terms,  so  Mr.  Jack-  said  1 Our  district  is  not  an  English 
son  had  to  give  up  Shintu,  and  went  to  parish,  but  two  or  three  counties !)  We 
Kuan  Hsien,  where  the  C.I.M.  have  had  are  all  thankful  to  God  for  this  house 
a Mission  station  for  four  or  five  years,  at  Kuan  Hsien,  and  though  the  land- 
Kuan  Hsien  is  a very  healthy  place,  lord  has  been  troublesome  in  not  keep- 
and  suitable  for  work,  and  we  decided,  ing  to  his  word,  the  mandarin  has  taken 
failing  to  get  into  our  own  district,  to  no  notice  of  us — for  which  we  heartily 
rent  a house  there.  Mr.  Jackson  met  thank  him — and  the  people  are  quite 
me  before  I reached  Chentu  with  the  friendly.  Had  not  Miss  Fosbery,  C.I.M., 
good  news  that  he  had  seen  a suitable  pioneered  the  way,  it  would  have  been 
house,  and  had  agreed  with  the  land-  as  difficult  probably  to  get  a house  at 
lord  to  take  it.  1 went  on  almost  at  KuanHsien  as  in  any  other  city.  Do 
once  to  Kuan  Hsien,  and  have  been  pray  that  our  going  there  may  mean 
there  off  and  on  ever  since,  living  part  fresh  blessing  for  that  neighbourhood 
of  the  time  in  an  inn  and  a part  of  the  — all  good  and  no  harm, 
time  in  the  newly-rented  house.  The  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  houses  I am 
landlord  turned  out  to  be  a most  trou-  glad  to  say  the  landlord  at  Shintu, 
blesome  man.  whose  word  is  utterly  un-  whom  Mr.  Jackson  saw,  has  made  fresh 
reliable.  It  nas  been  no  small  matter,  overtures.  He  has  now  accepted  onr 
dealing  with  him  and  with  his  middle-  terms,  and  I have  agreed  to  take  his 
men.  But  I am  thankful  to  say,  after  house  on  mortgage  for  taels  610.  (A 
disappointments  and  threatenings  and  Chentu  tael  just  now  is  about  3 s.  6d.) 
delays  innumerable,  matters  are  now  Shintu. is  m the  field  we  have  set  our 
fairly  well  settled  and  we  are  in  full  eyes  and  our  hearts  upon,  about  fifteen 
possession  of  the  house.  miles  north-east  of  Chentu.  There  are 

As  Kuan  Hsien  is  a C.I.M.  station  no  missionaries  there,  though  the  Ro- 
we cannot  of  course  open  a C.M.S.  man  Catholics  have  a house  outside  the 
station.  But  there  is  any  amount  of  city  with  a native  in  charge.  Of  course 
work  to  be  done,  and  we  can  be  helping  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  man- 
the  C.I.M.  until  the  Lord  gives  us  set-  darin  will  turn  us  out  or  allow  us  to 
tlements  in  our  own  district.  The  stay.  As  the  landlord  is  himself  a 
Kuan  Hsien  house  is  large  and  airy,  apd  small  mandarin  (though  in  another 
very  well  situated  both  for  work  £nd  province),  we  are  hopeful  that  he  will 
for  health.  The  river,  which  at  this  be^let  alone,  and  not  be  compelled,  as  is 
city  divides  and  waters  the  whole  often  the  case,  to  return  us  our  money. 
Chentu  plain,  flows  beneath  the  garden  And  until  the  money  is  returned,  when 
wall  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  once  we  are  in  possession,  the  mandarin 
side,  close  at  hand,  is  the  main  thorough-  cannot  expect  us  to  go ! Our  God  will 
fare  leading  to  the  East  Gate.  The  do  the  very  best  for  us.  Of  course  we 
house  consists  of  four  sides  looking  out  shall  all  be  very  glad  if  we  get  thi* 
on  to  a good-sized  open  court.  The  house.  It  will  be  our  first  C.M.S.  sta- 
upper  side  has  also  five  rooms  at  the  tion,  for  Chentu  and  Kuan  Hsien  we 
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regard  not  as  C.M.S.  stations,  but  as 
temporary  C.M.S.  homes.  Probably 
by  tne  time  yon  get  this  we  shall  know 
pretty  well  how  Shintu  matters  are 
likely  to  turn  out.  The  bouse  is  com- 
pact and  in  good  repair.  There  is  no 
garden — a real  drawback — but  we  can 
step  out  of  the  side  door  almost  on  to 
the  city  wall,  and  at  once  get  into  the 
country.  The  house  is  inside  the  city, 
close  to  the  West  Gate.  The  Kuan 
Hsien  house  is  outside  the  East  Gate  of 


that  city. 

With  regard  to  our  movements — Mr. 
Jackson  has  been  mostly  at  KuanHsien, 
seeing  to  matters  there.  In  December 
he  left  for  Paolin  to  get  Bishop  Moule’s 
licence,  and  has  had  a very  happy  and 
profitable  time  there  in  the  midst  of 
Mr.  Cassels’  work.  Mr.  Callum  came 


down  from  Songpau  after  the  summer, 
and  has  since  been  partly  in  Chentu 
and  partly  itinerating  in  our  district. 
He  brought  a very  cheering  report  of 
the  friendly  feeling  at  Songpau.  Mr. 
Knipe  and  he  had  their  hands  full  day 
after  day,  attending  to  the  sick  who 
sought  them  out,  and  many  were  the 
presents  of  milk  and  eggs  and  other 
bounties  bestowed  upon  them  by  their 
grateful  patients. 

The  opportunities  for  direct  evangeli- 
zation do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
great,  as  the  house  is  rather  out  of  the 
way  and  their  time  was  much  occupied. 
But  they  are  returning  now,  for  a time, 
with  new  thoughts  and  plans  for  defi- 
nite preaching,  which  I do  trust  they 
may  be  permitted  to  carry  out.  Mr. 
Knipe  was  up  there  quite  alone  for  a 
long  time  after  Callum  left.  He  came 
down  for  Christmas  in  the  best  of 


health  and  spirits,  as  Callum  had  done 
before  him.  Songpau  is  evidently 
splendidly  healthy.  The  regaining  of 
that  station  will  make  things  easier  for 
us,  as  Songpau  borders  on  our  pro- 
posed district. 

We  have  had  another  try  for  Mao- 
cheo.  (See  letter,  March  1 6th.)  The 
official  at  Chentu  took  up,  or  pretended 
to  take  up,  our  cause.  He  wrote  to  ask 
the  Maocheo  official  why  he  had  sent 
us  away,  seeing  that  we  had  a right  to 
rent  houses  if  we  liked.  Maocheo  re- 


plied that  the  place  was  poor,  and  there 
were  lawless  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; the  foreigners  had  better,  he 
thought,  go  elsewhere.  (Of  course  these 
were  excuses  merely.)  Chentu  sent 
back  word  that  there  was  truth  in  what 
he  said.  Still,  if  the  foreigners  wished 


to  go  to  Maocheo  they  could.  He  had 
better  gently  exhort  them  to  leave  ; if 
they  still  wished  to  stay,  and  he  had 
any  real  objection,  he  must  write  again. 
The  word  we  got  at  Chentu  was : “ Go 
up  and  see— talk  matters  over  with  the 
official.”  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Yale 
and  Cormack,  of  the  C.I.M.,  very  kindly 
volunteered  to  go,  Mr.  Vale  being  a 
first-rate  Chinese  speaker  and  scholar. 
They  interviewed  the  mandarin,  who 
was  exceedingly  plausible.  At  the  same 
time  he  secretly  called  the  elders  of  the 
city  together,  gave  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  let  a house  to  a foreigner,  and 
through  these  elders  got  a crowd  to- 
gether, who  threatened  to  pull  the  inn 
down,  where  the  foreigners  were  stay- 
ing, if  they  did  not  leave  in  two  days. 
The  mandarin  did  this  in  order  that  he 
might  write  to  Chentu,  saying  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  foreigners,  but 
that  the  people  had  risen  against  them, 
and  that  he  feared  he  could  not  main- 
tain order  if  the  foreigners  stayed.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  Yale  and  Cor- 
mack thought  it  best  to  leave.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  people  are  friendly 
enough,  and  the  landlord  says  he  would 
only  too  gladly  rent  us  the  nouse  if  the 
mandarin  would  allow  it.  This  proceed- 
ing is  beautifully  Chincsey  “down  to 
the  bottom.,, 

Mr.  Phillips  has  been  doing  ex- 
cellent work  itinerating,  some  time  with 
Mr.  Simmonds,  some  time  with  Mr. 
Callum.  He  has  been  much  encouraged 
and  has  set  his  heart  upon  Mien- 
gu  Hsien,  a very  important  and  busy 
city  where  the  people  are  friendly  and 
willing  to  listen  to  the  Gospel.  He 
and  Mr.  Callum  were  there  at  Christ- 
mas time,  preferring  to  remain  among 
the  people  rather  than  return  to  Chentu. 
Mr.  Simmonds  at  Christmas  was  hold- 
ing the  fort  for  us  alone  at  Kuan- 
Hsien. He  had  no  Christmas  pudding. 
But  report  says  he  made  the  best  of 
the  situation  by  dreaming  that  he  had 
one.  And  he  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Mr. 
Hickman  after  several  weeks  itinera- 
ting alone,  living  in  an  inn  at  Chi 
Cheo,  returned  just  before  Christmas 
to  Chentu.  Mr.  Beach,  a most  worthy 
man,  is  still  at  Sinfu,  but  coming  to 
join  us  up  here  almost  immediately. 
Air.  Vardon  is  still  at  Chungking  and 
very  busy,  as  he  himself  will  tell  you. 
He  now  conducts  a Church  of  England 
service  on  Sunday  for  the  residents  in 
Chungking. 

In  November,  my  dear  wife  and 
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little  ones  came  over  with  our  faithful 
helper,  Miss  Stephen,  from  Sin-tien*tsi 
to  take  up  their  quarters  in  our  house 
at  Chentu.  I was  able  to  go  nearly 
half  way  to  meet  them.  Shortly  after, 
Miss  Garnett  and  Miss  Entwistle  fol- 
lowed in  their  track  as  far  as  Miencheo 
—this  big,  central  city  in  which  I am 
now  writing.  They  travelled  slowly, 
speaking  to  the  women  at  the  places 
tney  passed  on  the  road  and  leaving 
tracts.  Miss  Garnett  returned  to  Pao- 
lin  for  Christmas,  and  Miss  Entwistle 
came  on  to  Chentu.  They  had  a good 
time. 

We  are  full  of  hope  for  the  coming 
year,  which  may  be  a very  important 
one  for  us.  We  are  really  beginning 
to  know  our  district  a little  now. 
Every  city,  with  only  one  exception,  I 
think,  and  numbers  of  market  towns 
have  been  visited — some  of  them  over 
and  over  again.  The  people,  who  on 
this  great  road  scarcely  saw  a mis- 
sionary before  are  becoming  somewhat 
used  to  our  constant  presence  amongst 
them,  and  I am  glad  to  say  they  do 
not  resent  it;  on  the  contrary  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  very  friendly. 
They  often  ask  us  to  sit  down  and 
drink  tea,  and  sometimes,  though  per- 
fect strangers,  out  of  pure  kindness, 
bring  little  presents  for  our  acceptance. 
When  I was  returning  to  Chentu  with 
my  wife  and  children,  a charming  old 
man  came  into  the  inn  to  see  us,  and 
brought  with  him  an  expensive  box 
fall  of  cakes,  which  he  said  were  M for 
the  children.”  One  feels  of  many  of 
these  dear  people,  if  only  they  had  had 

From  Mr . A. 

Clientu , Nov,  lth>  1893. 

My  last  letter  was  written  from  Sin-fu, 
where  I had  been  quietly  engaged  in 
study  for  about  four  months,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  a request  from  Mr.  Horsburgh,  I 
bade  farewell  to  the  friends  there  and 
took  my  first  overland  journey  to  Chentu, 
spending  a couple  of  days  on  the  way  at 
the  C.I.M.  station  at  Kiating-fu.  The 
immediate  object  of  my  coming  up  to 
the  capital  was  to  accompany  Mr.  Hors- 
burgh in  an  attempt  to  open  a station 
in  the  city  of  Maocheo,  about  130  miles 
north.  We  were  delayed  from  various 
reasons,  and  meantime  I took  my  first 
examination  in  the  language.  At  length 
on  February  27th  we  started  on  what  is 
rather  a difficult  journey  through  a 
mountainous  region;  but  the  hardness 


the  chance  they  would  have  been  such 
warm-hearted  Christians  instead  of 
dark,  sad  Heathen  ! God  knows  about 
them  and  He  will  do  what  is  right. 
But  I do  feel  how  vastly  we  are  re- 
sponsible. My  dear  wife’s  being  in 
Chentu  is  already  a help  in  many  ways, 
and  it  is  a great  comfort  to  me,  as  our 
work  lies  chiefly  in  this  direction,  that 
she  with  the  children  is  not  so  far  away. 
From  December,  1892,  to  December, 
1893,  I was  at  home  only  thirteen 
weeks — once  for  ten  weeks  when  my 
wife  was  poorly,  and  after  that  for  two 
brief  periods  of  ten  days  each.  I am 
hoping  now  the  separation  will  not  be 
so  frequent  nor  for  so  long.  Will  you 
pray  that  Chentu  may  not  prove  too 
relaxing  ? Sin-tien-tsi,  from  a health 
point  of  view  especially,  has  been  a 
great  boon. 

All  our  people  are  making  progress 
in  the  language.  Messrs.  Jackson, 
Phillips,  Vardon,  Callum,  and  the 
Misses  Wells,  Garnett,  Entwistle, 
Lloyd,  together  with  Messrs.  Knipe, 
Simmonds,  and  Hickman,  have  passed 
the  first  language  examination.  Miss 
Wells  and  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Phillips  have  passed  the  second 
(others  are  almost  ready  for  it),  and 
Miss  Wells  has  passed  the  third. 
Thank  God,  for  it  is  His  great 
goodness,  we  are  a very  happy  and 
united  missionary  party.  But  we  are 
all  getting  concerned  about  reinforce- 
ments. I am  constantly  asked  if  I 
have  not  heard  of  others  coming  to 
join  us.  It  is  sad  always  to  say,  No  1 

A.  Phillips. 

of  the  way  is  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  the  grand  scenery  and  pure, 
bracing  air. 

On  these  journeys  we  carry  a supply 
of  Gospels  and  other  books,  furnished  by 
the  Bible  and  tract  societies  at  about 
half  cost-price,  selling  them  to  the 
people  as  we  pass  along.  Also  we  carry 
a pot  of  paste  with  a good  supply  of 
sheet  tracts  to  post  up  on  any  suitable 
space,  and  thus  endeavour  to  advertise 
the  Gospel.  The  Bible  and  tract 
societies  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  mis- 
sionaries, especially  to  those  of  us  who 
have  lately  come  out.  After  a short 
stay  in  Chentu  I spent  about  three 
weeks  in  a city,  fifteen  miles  away, 
named  Sin-tu-hsien,  accompanied  first  by 
Mr.  Callum  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  both  of  whom  had  been  round  to 
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Maocheo  from  Wan-hsien,  expecting  to 
find  us  settled  there. 

On  May  18th,  Mr.  Jackson  and  I 
started  on  an  itineration,  visiting  the 
cities  of  Sintu,  Han-cheo,  Lohkiang,  Teh- 
yang,  and  Mien-cheo.  Our  plan  is  to 
find  out  the  most  comfortable  inn  (none 
of  which  are  too  luxurious),  and,  having 
secured  a room,  to  spend  the  morning  in 
study,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
streets,  or  in  the  tea-shops,  mix  with 
the  people,  talking  to  them,  preaching 
to  them  or  selling  books  as  the  oppor- 
tunities are  given  to  us.  Very  often  in 
the  evening,  guests  will  come  in  to  talk 
with  us  at  the  inn.  At  Mien-cheo  I left 
Mr.  Jackson  and  journeyed  to  Paoning- 
fu,  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of 
England  district  of  the  C.l.M.  There  I 
spent  about  two  months  of  the  hottest 
weather,  getting  some  study  and  lend- 
ing a hand  in  the  work  as  far  as  I was 
able. 

On  August  16th,  Mr.  Horsburgh  and 
I started  from  Sin-tien-tsi  for  Chentu, 
taking  eleven  days  to  do  the  journey  of 
250  miles,  which  in  England  can  be  very 
well  done  in  five  or  six  hours.  My  pur- 
pose in  returning  to  Chentu  was  to  get 
a few  weeks’  uninterrupted  study  and  so 
get  through  my  second  examination. 
This  I happily  accomplished  early  in 
October,  and  again  started  out  for  an 
itineration  with  a brother  missionary  to 
some  cities  and  towns  which  I had  not 
visited.  This  tour  extended  over  a little 
more  than  four  weeks  and  was  encourag- 
ing in  many  ways.  We  disposed  of  a 
large  number  of  books  and  had  many 

From  the  Rev . 

Kuan  Hsien,  Sichuen, 

Nov.  22nd,  1893. 

When  I wrote  my  last  Annual  Letter 
I was  at  Wan  Hsien,  many  miles  down 
the  river  and  a long  way  from  this  dis- 
trict. Since  that  time  1 am  glad  to  say 
that  I have  come  up  into  this  part,  where 
we  are  to  work. 

Leaving  Wan  Hsien  early  in  March, 
I took  a long,  circuitous  journey  by 
land,  travelling  in  all  about  730  miles. 
On  my  way  1 stayed  at  Paoning  and 
Sin-tien-tsi  for  a few  days,  ana  met 
Mr.  Cassels  of  the  C.I.M.  I was  also 
to  have  stayed  at  Maocheo.  but  finding 
that  Mr.  Horsburgh  had  already  left,  I 
went  on  to  Chentu,  which  I reached 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

After  that  long  journey  I did  not  stay 
long  in  Chentu,  but  soon  started  oif 
again,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Phillips 
went  on  an  itineration  in  our  dia- 


good  opportunities  of  talking  to  the 
people. 

Such  is  briefly  the  record  of  my 
movements.  I have  visited  nineteen 
populous  walled  cities,  besides  largo 
numbers  of  towns  and  villages,  with 
never  a single  witness  for  Christ  in  one 
of  them  (if  one  excepts  Romanists)! 
It  makes  one’s  heart  ache  to  see  these 
cities  and  towns  on  market-days 
thronged  with  busy  people  who  know 
nothing  of  the  Eternity  to  which  they 
are  hasting,  who  are  not  aware  that 
Jesus  is  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

But  here  is  a glad  fact.  The  itinerant 
missionary,  although  a foreigner,  is  able 
to  move  about  among  these  perishing, 
idolatrous  crowds  with  perfect  freedom, 
whether  on  the  streets,  in  tea-shops  and 
eating-houses  or  in  the  inns,  and  to 
tell  them  the  message  of  God  to  their 
souls,  no  man  forbidding  him.  What 
lorious  opportunities,  occurring  every 
ay  in  thousands  of  places  in  Chma,  yet 
in  thousands  of  places  there  is  no  one  to 
“ buy  up  the  opportunities  ” for  Christ ! 
The  great  Enemy  is  laid  open  to  attack 
in  pretty  well  every  part  of  this  vast 
dominion  of  his,  but  where  are  Christ’s 
soldiers?  One  may  travel  for  days  in 
almost  any  direction  from  this  central 
city  and  not  meet  a single  one.  Where 
are  they  ? Surely  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  daily  on  the  parade- 
ground  at  home  singing  patriotic  hymns 
(I  allude,  of  course,  to  heavenly  patriot- 
ism), and  a few  hundreds  at  the  seat  of 
war.  Is  it  not  so  P Is  this  the  Captain’s 
order  P 

0,  M.  Jackson, 

trict.  We  were  well  provided  with 
tracts  and  literature.  We  journeyed 
along  the  "Great  North  Road”  from 
place  to  place,  staying  a week  at  one 
place  and  ten  days  at  another,  until  we 
reached  Miencheo,  a place  ninety  miles 
from  Chentu,  where  my  companion  left 
me,  going  on  to  Paoning.  As  Miencheo 
is  large  and  important,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  district,  I was  glad  to  be 
able  to  stay  there,  for  I had  one  of  the 
best  of  inns.  Each  day  for  the  five 
weeks  that  followed  I was  out  in  the 
streets  preaching,  selling  books,  and 
putting  up  wall-tracts  m every  con- 
venient and  conspicuous  place.  The 
people  were  all  the  while  most  friendly, 
and  I hope  some  day  soon  to  return  and 
see  them  again.  During  my  last  week 
there  Mr.  Horsburgh  joined  me,  and  I 
returned  to  the  capital  after  a short  visit 
to  Tong  Chuan  Fu. 
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Chongpah , Feb.  20th,  1894. 

The  Chinese  New  Year’s  Day  was 
on  February  6th : I reached  here 
throe  or  four  days  previous  to  the 
New  Year,  and  first  called  at  the 
inn  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
found  a note  waiting  for  me  from 
Mr.  H.,  whom  I knew  had  come  to  the 
city  to  Btay  with  my  Native  friend; 
the  note  was  headed,  “C.M.S.,  Chong- 
pah.”  I found  that  he  had  already 
got  into  a house.  Mr.  Chen,  the  Native, 
presently,  after  giving  me  a bowl  of 
rice  to  satisfy  a little  hunger,  piloted 
me  through  the  city  to  the  place,  and 
here  I found  Mr.  H.  in  one  room.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  me ; he  had  been 
in  about  a week,  and  we  joined  in 
prayer  with  the  Native*  and  thanks- 
giving for  God’s  goodness.  Mr.  H.  then 
told  me  what  a week  it  had  been,  full 
of  trial.  At  the  first  moment  that  the 
people  found  a foreigner  had  got  in 
they  began  to  kick  up  a great  row,  and 
the  landlord  went  into  hiding  ; the 
Yamen  (official)  people  were  all  in 
trouble,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring 
city  for  advice.  At  last  some  came  to 
suggest  that  he  only  take  half  the 
house  ; to  this  he  willingly  consented. 
All  seemed  to  be  going  against  ns ; in 
the  streets  were  soon  heard  all  sorts  of 
horrible  stories  about  the  great  number 
of  foreigners  coming,  and  two  boat- 
loads of  women.  Just  about  the  time  I 
arrived  things  were  looking  brighter. 
Mr.  H.  had  been  a prisoner  all  those 
days,  for  he  did  not  want  to  show  him- 
self, so  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  outside,  and  how  God  was  answer- 
ing prayer,  for  that  day  the  proclama- 
tion about  the  friendship  and  good- 
feeling for  foreigners  from  the  Governor- 
General  at  Chentu  was  posted  up  in 
several  places  in  the  city.  We  should 
say,  “How  curious!”  but  God  knew 
just  how  to  work.  Well,  that  proclama- 
tion made  a world  of  difference ; people 
turned  friendly  at  once  and  no  more 
stupid  talk.  The  Kuan  at  the  city  ten 
miles  away,  sent  messages  to  the  local 
officials  and  to  us  that  we  were  to  be  at 
peace!  Praise  the  Lord  for  that  so 
far.  Mr.  H.  is  very  glad  and  so  was  I, 
but  our  faith  is  still  being  tried ; the 
people  are  favourable,  the  officials  are 
also,  but  now  there  has  been  some 
serious  trouble  with  the  landlord ; they 
have  come  to  loggerheads  about  the 
ownership  and  want  very  much  to  turn 
ub  out.  The  owner  until  lately  was  an 
old  lady,  who  died  a few  months  ago, 
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and  her  remains  are  in  a polished  black 
coffin,  still  standing  just  the  other  side 
of  the  wooden  partition. 

Immediately  after  February  6th,  New 
Year’s  Day,  crowds  of  visitors  came  to 
us,  and  they  have  continued  coming 
from  morning  to  night,  a continual 
stream,  all  very  orderly  and  polite  ; but 
when  you  consider  that  to  every  one 
separately  a deep,  low  bow  has  to  be 
made,  with  both  hands  together,  you 
may  guess  we  both  soon  got  tired.  Our 
friends  soon  found  out  that  we  had  not 
come  to  open  a great  business,  but  to 
do  good.  Our  room  is  not  big,  but  we 
can  seat  about  ten  or  more,  and  often 
a whole  crowd  would  be  pressing  in  at 
the  open  door;  one  lot  would  perhaps 
only  stay  a few  minutes,  we  of  course 
apologising  as  much  as  we  could  for 
our  poor  place,  Ac.  One  day  several 
women  also  made  bold  to  come  in. 

One  day  I got  quite  knocked  up,  and 
wished  the  visitors  somewhere  else,  and 
wanted  to  go  to  bed.  We  tried  several 
plans  to  keep  them  out,  but  no  use ; 
still  the  visitors  came,  breakfast  no 
sooner  over  than  they  appeared,  and 
we  did 'not  see  the  last  of  them  until 
darkness  came  on.  Considerably  more 
than  200  or  300  a day  have  been  here, 
over  3000  in  all,  and  all  more  or  less 
have  heard  something  of  the  Gospel, 
and  at  least  know  more  than  they  did : 
some  were  interesting  and  a pleasure 
to  meet.  All  this  while  we  were 
wanting  the  landlord  to  let  us  have 
another  room  or  two ; he  day  by  day 
was  promising,  “To-morrow,”  Ac.  We 
knew  that  the  three  rooms  on  the  right 
were  practically  empty,  but  the  one 
front  door  is  locked ; the  old  tenant 
has  not  got  his  money  back,  so  keeps 
the  key!  So  what  do  you  think  we 
did  ? We  found  that  we  could  easily 
get  in  at  a back  door  of  the  centre 
room,  which  only  contains  big  tubs  and 
a large  coffin : this  done  we  got  into  the 
sm all  top  room.  It  was  a fine  moonlight 
night,  and  we  got  in  table,  Ac.,  and 
early  next  morning  a big  bedstead 
which  had  been  striding  outside  for 
days.  So  you  can  picture  Mr.  H.  and  I 
doing  what  I thought  looked  like 
burglary.  The  move  has  been  very  suit- 
able for  us,  and  we  could  take  it  in 
turns ; while  one  was  receiving  the 
people  in  one  room,  the  other  was 
resting  or  sleeping  in  the  other.  In 
this  way  we  managed  to  get  on,  as 
no  one  knew  of  our  hiding-place,  and 
we  never  make  a noise.  After  a 
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lime  the  old  tenant  came  and  made  a 
little  fuss,  but  I think  he  has  in  a sen- 
sible way  taken  in  the  situation,  and 
let  ns  alone. 

Now  the  landlord  difficulty  has 
turned  up ; it  came  to  a head  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  we  were  told  that  they 
had  decided  to  return  us  the  silver  we 
had  paid.  We  did  not  know  what  was 
coming,  but  Saturday  night  all  con- 
cerned marched  into  our  room  and 
began  their  case  in  a pleading  tone. 
They  had  brought  a literary  man  who 
acted  as  lawyer . An  old  document  was 
read,  then  the  principal  in  the  business 
made  a long  speech,  a model  for  its 
subtlety  and  cunning;  he  woundup  by 
saying  what  good  people  we  were,  but 
he  would  return  money  that  night ! 
Others  followed,  all  in  the  same  key  ; 

**  You  have  come  to  do  good ; well,  do 
us  this  good  turn  and  give  up  the 
house.”  We  were  most  emphatic,  of 
course,  that  we  could  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  but  before  much  more  was 
said,  the  first  speaker  out  with  the  two 
pieces  of  silver  and  agreement,  and 
pressed  us  to  take  them,  with  plenty  of 
bowing  and  scraping  at  the  same  time. 
He  at  last  laid  them  on  the  table  before 
us,  and  soon  after,  to  try  and  make 
us  give  in,  he  seized  the  landlord  (i.e. 
the  man  that  let  us  the  place)  by  the 
ear  and  dragged  him  across  the  floor, 
where  he  knelt  in  supplication  before 
us,  and  without  resistance  received 
several  caffs.  Of  course  we  could  see 
it  was  all  a got-up  affair,  but  they  could 
not  make  us  give  up  like  that.  Our  man 
also  spoke  for  us.  At  last  all  got  up, 
and  he  who  produced  the  silver  had  to 
pick  it  up  again,  and  so  all  departed, 
and  we  saw  their  backs  disappear  in 
the  moonlight  shadows.  On  Sunday 
we  spent  much  time  in  prayer ; I read 

From  Mr.  D* 


in  the  morning  Job,  v.,  and  found 
much  that  was  so  suited  to  our  case. 
And  so  Sunday  passed  by ; we  were 
more  quiet  than  usual.  Monday  came 
and  visitors  us  usual,  but  fewer  in 
number ; but  we  heard  no  more  of  the 
Saturday  night  trouble.  What  is  going 
to  happen  I do  not  know ; we  mean  to 
stay  as  long  as  we  can.  One  of  the 
excuses  they  gave  us  was  that  the 
women  in  the  same  court  objected  to 
the  crowds  of  visitors  we  had  : this  ob- 
jection will  be  quite  groundless  now,  for 
to-morrow  is  the  16th  of  the  first  month, 
when  business  commences,  and  the 
people  will  have  no  time  to  come; 
visitors  will  be  few  and  far  between, 
perhaps,  and  it  will  also  be  a rest  for 
us,  and  we  shall  be  more  free  to  study 
or  read.  If  we  can,  of  course,  stay  here 
even  for  a month  or  so  it  will  help  us, 
and  if  necessary  may  hear  of  some 
other  place;  but  go  just  now  we  will 
not — the  people  of  the  city  would  at 
once  think  something  was  wrong,  and 
it  would  not  help  us  afterwards ; be- 
sides we  have  no  place  to  go  to.  I 
have  been  thinking  that  our  fiord  Jesus 
knows  all  about  this.  He  was  when  on 
earth  the  despised  and  rejected  One, 
and  a little  of  these  experiences  lead 
one  much  more  to  lean  upon  His  arm 
and  to  realise  more  of  His  fellowship, 
and  He  does  give  precious  rest.  I have 

i'ust  at  times  had  a little  heart-flutter, 
>ut  then  I remember  He  is  with  me 
always. 

I need  not  say  how  much  we  will 
need  your  prayers  here.  The  Lord 
will  guide  and  direct  us  I am  sure, 
and  what  He  appoints  must  be  right. 

To-day,  February  20th,  Brother  Si  m- 
monds  arrived,  bringing  letters  and 
papers.  Many  thanks. 

A.  Callum . 


Chentut  Nov.  21  st,  1893. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  I left 
Wan-Hsien  to  join  Mr.  Horsburgh  at 
Mao-Cheo,  a city  right  at  the  other 
side  of  the  province  from  Wan-Hsien. 
Mr.  Jackson  was  to  follow  me  in  the 
course  of  a fortnight.  The  journey 
all  through  was  bright.  After  walking 
from  February  27th  to  April  5th,  it 
was  refreshing  to  meet  my  friends  and 

i’oin  in  the  united  worship.  While 
iere  I went  with  Mr.  Phillips,  of  our 
party,  and  Dr.  Kilborn,  of  the  Canadian 
Mission,  to  a fair  which  was  being  held 
outside  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  m the 


grounds  of  a great  Taoist  Temple. 
We  j3old  books  and  preached  there  for 
several  days  in  succession.  We  had 
very  good  times  altogether,  and  sold 
many  books  and  tracts.  Then  Mr. 
Phillips  and  I went  to  a city  called 
Sin-Tu-Hsien  ; here  we  lived  for  a fort- 
night in  an  inn.  We  studied  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  on 
the  streets  to  sell  books,  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  paste  up  tracts.  The 
people  were  very  civil  to  us,  and  we 
had  good  times  there. 

After  I had  been  to  Sin-Tu  a fort- 
night, it  was  decided  that  I should  go 
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up  to  Song-Pau  with  Mr.  Knipe,  and  I tried  to  tell  them  of  the  utter  use- 
thus  escape  the  heat  of  the  summer,  as  lessness  of  idols,  and  of  the  one  trae 
I suffered  much  from  the  heat  of  the  and  living  God,  who  loves  all  men,  and 
summer  of  1892.  Mr.  Knipe  and  I left  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved.  I 
here  on  May  4th,  and  had  a good  had  a talk  with  a young  Buddhist 
journey  up.  priest  at  one  of  the  houses,  but  he  un- 

When  we  got  to  Song-Pau,  we  found  derstood  so  little  Chinese,  it  was  hard 
the  house  in  a very  dirty  condition,  for  work  to  get  him  to  understand  any- 
it  is  a fresh  house,  rented  since  the  thing.  Tne  Tibetans  are  looking  for- 
visit  of  last  year,  and  consequently  ward  to  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
dirty.  We  set  to  work  to  wash  the  Polhill-Turner,  who  were  treated  so 
walls  and  get  the  place  clean ; this  took  badly  last  year  at  Song-Pau. 
two  or  three  days.  When  this  was  The  Chinese  also  came  in  good 
finished,  we  opened  our  doors  to  the  numbers  round  us,  and  we  got  a 
public,  and  at  once  the  people  began  to  special  entrance  into  their  homes, 
come  for  medicine.  They  came  in  great  They  were  our  great  friends  quite  up 
numbers,  inasmuch  as  we  had  not  time  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Song-Pau  ; 
even  to  eat  our  food.  All  sorts  of  people  they  are  still  very  friendly  with  brother 
came  to  us,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  leprous,  Knipe.  The  Mohammedans  were  very 
lame,  sick,  wounded,  and  when  we  friendly.  Most  of  our  visitors  (Chinese) 
could  not  help,  we  sent  sadly  away,  were  Mohammedans : the  greater  part 
The  greater  half  of  our  patients  were  of  the  population  of  Song-Pau  are 
Tibetan,  and  they  constantly  brought  Mohammedans,  and  many  of  the 
us  offerings  of  milk,  butter,  eggs,  officials  are  followers  of  the  False 
vegetables,  sweetmeats,  <fec.  They  are  Prophet.  I went  to  the  chief  mosque 
very  simple,  and  naturally  very  gener-  to  see  an  Arabian  teacher  from 
ous.  They  look  very  picturesque  in  Mecca ! About  the  last  person  one 
their  sheepskin  garments,  with  a collar  would  expect  to  see  in  such  an  out-of- 
of  leopard  skin,  but  they  did  not  look  the- way  place  as  Song-Pau.  I left 
over-clean.  On  two  occasions  I have  Song-Pau  on  September  11th,  and 
slept  in  a Tibetan  house.  My  bed  reached  here  on  the  22nd.  I then 
on  both  occasions  was  put  m the  went  up  Kuan  Hsien  to  help  Mr. 
greatest  room  in  the  house,  the  family  Jackson  to  see  after  the  house  for  the 
temple.  I had  to  speak  through  an  ladies.  I stayed  there  a fortnight, 
interpreter  on  both  occasions,  as  the  then  came  down  here,  where  I have 
vast  majority  of  the  Tibetans  round  been  staying  since, 
about  Song-Pau  do  not  speak  Chinese. 

From  Miss  E.  Garnett . 

Sin-tien-tsi , near  Pao-ning,  Miss  Fosbery  to  T’ong  Ch’uan,  a city 
Nov . 11  th,  1893.  midway  between  Clren-tu  and  Pao- 

My  first  word  must  be  a note  of  in-  niog.  We  started  on  February  3rd,  and 
tense  thankfulness  to  God  for  all  the  I remained  there  until  June  3rd  (Miss 
way  by  which  He  has  led  me  since  I Fosbery  left  the  week  before),  when  we 
last  wrote.  He  has  given  me  my  were  obliged  to  leave  because  the 
heart’s  desire  in  leading  me  forth  students  spread  false  reports  about  us, 
amongst  this  people,  and  He  has  saying  we  had  stolen  some  children; 
led  my  lips  to  speak  of  Him  in  this  upset  the  people  and  made  the 

See  where  He  is  not  named.  Thank  landlord  afraid,  60  he  begged  us  to  go. 
for  this.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  about 

I passed  the  first  language  examina-  the  four  months  there — books  were 

tion  in  December,  and  a few  days  later  sold,  sick  ones  were  tended  and  healed, 
came  an  invitation  from  Miss  Fosbery  and  the  -Gospel  was  preached.  It  was 
(C.I.M.)  to  visit  Kuan-hsien,  and  to  go  a blessed  time. 

for  a short  itineration  into  the  country.  Miss  Lloyd,  who  had  come  down  to 
I went,  and  stayed  in  a farmhouse  for  take  Miss  Fosbery 's  place,  returned  to 

four  days,  alone  with  the  Natives.  Ch’en-tu,  and  I went  to  Sin-tien-tai 

After  this  I remained  with  Miss  Fos-  with  Miss  Stephen,  who  was  visiting 
bery  for  three  weeks  and  got  a thorough  us. 

rest.  Mr.  Horsburgh  visited  us  there,  In  July  I went  for  a short  itineration 
and  we  planned  together  in  much  with  Miss  Williams,  and  spent  a few 

waiting  upon  God  that  I should  go  with  days  in  Pao-ning. 
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I do  praise  God  for  the  experience  will  you  also  earnestly  beseech  the 
gained  here  in  seeing  the  work  of  the  Lord  to  Jill  ns  daily  with  the  Holy 
older  missionaries,  and  for  the  blessing  Ghost  ? This  is  what  we  want — to 

of  seeing  souls  entering  the  Kingdom.  live  and  tcorh  in  the  power  of  the 

Will  yon  pray  for  T'ong  Ch’uan,  and  Spirit. 

From  Miss  A.  Entwistle. 


Sin-tien-tsi,  Nov.  26th,  1893. 

Last  November  I returned  from  a 
three  months'  visit  from  Ku&n-uen,  where 
I got  a good  lift  with  the  Chinese 
language  from  Miss  Culverwell,  one  of 
the  C.I.M.  missionaries. 

At  Christmas  time  Mr.  Horsburgh, 
through  an  invitation  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cassels,  asked  me  to  go  to  Pao-ning  to 
fill  up  a gap  there.  I felt  it  was  a call 
from  God,  so  I went.  I was  able  to  take 
part  daily  in  the  work  and  get  out 
amongst  the  people.  It  was  beautiful 
to  watch  God's  hand  at  work  among  the 
people.  The  first  Sunday  I spent  there, 
there  were  Natives  baptized  into  the 
Church.  I was  only  there  three  weeks, 
when  I had  to  come  away  to  make  room 
for  four  new  young  ladies  who  had  just 
arrived. 

I came  back  to  Sin-tien-tsi,  and  had 
time  to  work  up  for  my  language 
examination,  and  passed  it  after  Christ- 
mas. After  passing  my  language  exa- 
mination I started  the  same  week  to 
a village  about  fifty  li  from  Sin-tien-tsi 
on  an  itineration  journey.  I took  with  me 
a good  supply  of  New  Testaments,  tracts, 
books,  &c.,  which  I sold  freely  among 
the  people.  I started  with  the  inten- 
tion to  stay  only  a week  at  this  place. 

I arrived  there  just  at  the  time  of  a 
Chinese  special  feast,  which  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  thousands 
of  souls;  they  flocked  in  crowd  after 

From  Miss 

Ch'en-tu , Nov . Ilf h,  1893. 

These  people  greatly  need  the  Gospel, 
for  in  tnis  province  the  temples  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  people,  by  deeds 
of  merit,  try  to  obtain  a higher  place 
in  the  next  world.  Some  hardly  Know 
what  they  do  believe,  but  trust  to  the 
priests  to  obtain  merit  for  them,  by 
paying  large  sums  of  money  to  them. 

In  a temple  near  here  I was  told  there 
were  several  hundred  priests,  and  we 
can  hear  the  large  goug  being  beaten 

From  Mi 8 8 E. 


crowd  to  the  largo  urn  tsi  to  buy 
books.  Most  of  them  had  never 
heard  anything  before  of  Jesus,  or 
even  seen  a foreigner.  Many  said  to 
me,  “ You  speak  good  words  which  we 
have  never  heard  before.  We  don’t 
know  of  anybody  in  our  land  who 
speaks  these  kind  of  words."  I 
did  feel  coming  away  from  this  place, 
leaving  twelve  thousand  souls  in  dark- 
ness with  nobody  to  tell  them  of  J esus. 
I spent  such  a happy  time  on  this 
itineration,  and  I trust  at  that  Day 
when  He  comes  to  make  up  His  jewels, 
some  at  least  may  be  found  amongst  the 
number.  May  God  grant  it  for  His 
Name's  sake. 

After  this  I went  back  again  to  Sin- 
tien-tsi  only  to  start  again  for  Pao-ning. 
I was  there  a few  weeks  when  Mr.  Hors- 
burgh accepted  another  invitation  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cassels  for  me  to  go  and 
help  in  the  work  in  Pa-cheo,  as  some  of  the 
workers  there  were  needing  a rest  and 
change.  I spent  the  summer  in  Pa-cheo, 
and  a very  happy  and  helpful  one  it 
was,  seeing  more  of  the  work,  and  getting 
to  know  more  of  the  people.  The 
Sunday  before  I came  away  there  were 
seven  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  now  I am  back  again  in 
Sin-tien-tsi,  hoping  to  start  (d.v.)  in  a 
few  days  for  Chentu,  where  we  have  a 
house  of  our  own  outside  the  city. 

[.  A.  Snell 

at  night  for  worship.  It  is  indeed  sad 
to  hear  the  wailing  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  friends  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Oh  ! that  soon  they  may  hear  of  Him 
who  has  said,  “ I am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life." 

We  hope  soon  to  be  moving  into 
another  house,  about  a day's  journey 
from  here  (Kuan-hsien),and  there,  I do 
hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  out  more 
among  the  women. 

D.  Mertens. 


Ch'en-tu,  Nov . Uth,  1893. 

I praise  God  for  having  given  me 
such  good  health  and  also  having 
helped  me  with  the  language. 

My  three  mouths'  stay  at  Kuan- 


hsien  last  spring  gave  me  a good 
opportunity  of  getting  among  the 

rtople.  They  came  daily  to  see  us,  and 
visited  a good  deal,  but  I have  no 
cases  of  special  interest  to  tell  you  of. 
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Since  the  cooler  weather  has  set  in 
I have  made  some  itinerations  in  this 
neighbourhood  with  one  of  the  sisters. 
There  are  several  small  towns  within 
easy  distance,  so  we  go  out  for  the  day. 
So  far,  thank  God,  we  have  been  well 
received. 

I now  make  a point  of  spending  part 
of  the  morning  in  visiting.  Two  of  us  go 
out,  taking  Gospels  and  tracts  with  us, 
and  accept  any  invitation  we  may  have 
to  sit  down. 

We  are  always  offered  a water-pipe, 
which  we  refuse  with  thanks,  and  some- 
times are  asked  to  “ ch’ih-ch’a  ” (drink 
tea).  One  woman  whom  we  had  met 
out  one  day,  gave  us  a most  pressing 
invitation  to  visit  her.  A few  days 

From  Miss 


after  we  went.  The  poor  woman  said 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  “We  do 
not  know  the  way  to  heaven,  because 
we  cannot  find  the  road.”  May  God’s 
blessing  rest  upon  the  words  spoken, 
and  enable  her  to  find  Him  who  is 
“ the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.” 

I had  two  such  eager  little  listeners 
the  other  day ; it  did  me  good  to  see 
their  faces  light  up  as  I told  them  of 
Jesus*  love  for  the  children,  and  to 
hear  the  mothers  repeating  my  words 
again  to  them,  as  though  to  make  sure 
of  the  children  understanding  it.  Of 
course  there  are  people  who  dislike  us, 
but  we  generally  find  that  as  they 
become  accustomed  to  see  us  they 
thaw. 

7.  Casswell. 


CFen-Tu,  Nov.  1893. 

Last  J uly  I went  to  Kia-Ting  with 
one  of  the  O.I.M.  sisters.  This  gave 
me  a pleasant  glimpse  of  Mission  work. 
The  women  were  coming  daily  in  large 
numbers  to  the  Guest  Hall,  and  it  did 
one  good  to  watch  their  faces  as  they 
listened  to  the  “ Old,  Old  Story.”  One 
girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  cried  bit- 
terly when  we  said  “ Good-bye  ” to 
her.  She  told  us  she  would  soon  be 
shut  up,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
come  any  more  to  hear  the  doctrine ; 
“but,”  said  she,  her  face  suddenly 
brightening,  “Jesus  will  not  be  shut 
up.  He  can  teach  me.”  We  have 
since  heard  she  was  beaten  for  speak- 
ing to  a Christian,  whom  she  met  in 
the  street.  She  is  now  shut  up,  and 
can  therefore  no  longer  learn  more  of 
the  doctrine.  But  surely  the  Jesus 
whom  she  trusted  to  teach  her  will  find 
some  means  to  lead  her  into  His  fold ! 

Our  teacher  is  a very  good  one,  and 
takes  quite  an  interest  in  our  progress 


in  the  language.  He  is  capital  in 
talking  to  us.  This  is  seldom  the  case 
with  a Chinese  teacher.  I often  try  to 
describe  miracles,  &c.,  to  him  in  my 
own  words,  then  he  corrects  mistakes. 
He  knows  the  Gospel  thoroughly  in 
his  head,  and  sometimes  we  think  he 
is  really  a Christian  at  heart,  but  lacks 
the  courage  to  face  the  persecution  he 
would  encounter  were  he  to  come  for- 
ward for  baptism.  He  asked  the  other 
day,  “If  a man  repents  and  turns 
from  his  sins,  and  really  believes  in 
Jesus,  is  not  that  enough  without 
being  baptized  P ” Then,  when  reading 
of  Nicoaemus  and  Joseph  of  Arith- 
mathaea,  he  asked,  “Were  these  men 
baptized  ? ” He  says  it  is  much 
harder  for  a rich  man  or  a scholar  to 
confess  Christ  than  for  the  poorer  class. 
I would  ask  prayer  on  behalf  of  this 
man,  that  he  may  be  so  constrained  by 
the  love  of  Jesus  that  he  may  be  willing 
to  count  all  things  but  loss  in  order  to 
win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him. 


From  Miss 

Kuan-hsien , Nov.  28 th,  1893. 

Miss  Mertens  and  I arrived  at  Kuan- 
hsien  just  before  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
which  was  on  February  15th.  After 
that  day  we  were  crowded  with  guests  — 
it  is  a grand,  general  holiday  for  every- 
body, short  or  long  according  to  one’s 
means  and  position — consequently  the 
women  were  free  from  their  usual  occu- 
pations, and  glad  to  spend  some  of  their 
leisure  time  in  coming  to  see  us  and  in 
listening  to  the  doctrine. 

The  women  are  hard  to  reach  with  the 
Gospel : they  come  and  go  freely  enough, 
and  so  far  I have  met  with  no  difficulty 


!.  E.  Wells . 

in  getting  amongst  them ; but  to  reach 
their  hearts,  to  bring  the  Gospel  home 
to  them  as  something  which  immediately 
concerns  them,  is  indeed  no  easy  thing, 
and  we  are  constantly  reminded  how 
much  we  need  the  power  of  God’s  Holy 
Spirit  to  make  His  own  message  effec- 
tual. 

Two  months  after  Miss  Fosbery’s 
return  from  T‘ong-ch‘nan  in  June,  I 
went  back  to  Chentu,  Miss  Mertens 
having  gone  some  time  before.  I was 
able  to  have  some  quiet  study-time 
there  for  the  language,  and  got  through 
my  third  section,  having  passed  an  exa- 
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mination  in  the  two  first  earlier  io  the  the  study,  for  good  health,  and  for  many 
year.  I do  thank  God  for  help  given  in  mercies  during  this  last  year. 


From  Mies 

Kuan-hsien , Nov . 25th , 1893. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  I 
was  engaged  in  nursing,  having  gone 
from  Lu-cheo  to  Sui-fu  the  last  week  in 
December  to  nurse  Mrs.  Well  wood  of 
the  A.B.M.U. 

At  Lu-cheo  1 started  a little  Sunday- 
school.  To  begin  with,  only  three  chil- 
dren came,  but  when  I gave  it  up  to  go 
to  Sui-fu,  seven  had  been  coming  regu- 
larly for  some  time,  and  I had  as  many 
as  fourteen  on  some  Sundays ; these  were 
brought  in  through  our  visits  to  the 
courts  in  the  week. 

A little  girl  who  lived  with  her  old 
grandmother,  and  who  had  been  coming 
for  some  time  to  the  school,  begged  her 
grandmother  to  come  to  the  public  wor- 
ship on  Sundays.  The  old  woman  closed 
her  little  shop  and  came,  and  was  soon 
very  interested  in  the  Gospel.  Upon  my 
return  from  Sui-fu  I found  she  was 
amongst  those  who  were  accepted  for 
baptism.  This  reminds  us  of  the  Bible 
words,  w A little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

I left  Lu-cheo  the  middle  of  April, 
and  arrived  in  the  capital  on  May  10th, 
where  I found  a letter  awaiting  me  asking 
that  I should  join  Miss  Garnett  at  Tong- 
Ch’uan-Fu.  1 went  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  but,  alas ! only  to 

From  Mr . E 

Ch'ong  K'ing,  Dec . 18th,  1893. 

I arrived  in  Ch'ong  K’ing  about 
February  20th,  1892,  and  have  been 
living  here  ever  since. 

For  over  twelve  months  now  I have 
had  the  privilege  and  delight  of  taking 
charge  of  the  day-school,  in  connexion 
with  the  C.I.M.  work  here.  This  work 
has  not  only  been  a real  pleasure  to  me, 
but  it  has  helped  me  very  considerably 
with  the  language,  as  1 have  had  to 
make  use  of  all  the  Chinese  I knew. 
The  boys  (there  are  some  forty  on  the 
school  register)  stndy  their  own  books, 
of  course,  but  in  addition  to  that  they 
have  such  Christian  books  as  are  in 
common  use  in  like  schools  in  other 
parts  of  China.  They  also  learn  cer- 
tain chapters  of  Scripture  by  heart. 
At  midday  daily  we  have  prayer. 

On  Sunday  we  have  Sunday- 
school  morning  and  afternoon.  Up 
till  very  lately  I have  had  to  take 
the  whole  school  together  on  these 
occasions,  but  I have  now  a helper  in 


R.  Lloyd . 

be  turned  out  again  at  the  end  of  a 
week  from  the  time  I got  there. 

Miss  Fosbery  and  Miss  Garnett  had 
been  working  there  for  four  months,  but 
just  about  this  time  the  city  was 
thronged  with  students  who  had  come 
from  different  places  to  take  part  in  the 
examination  then  going  on.  False  re- 
ports were  circulated  by  them  concern- 
ing us,  and  the  consequence  was  we  were 
asked  to  leave.  The  day  before  we  left 
I saw  over  a hundred  patients,  who  came 
to  us  with  all  sorts  of  complaints. 

Miss  Garnett  went  to  Pao-ning  aDd  I 
returned  to  the  capital,  escorted  by  four 
Yamen  runners,  who  did  not  in  any  way 
help  me  on  my  journey.  They,  as  well 
as  my  chair-bearers,  were  all  opium- 
smokers,  and  put  me  down  every  now 
and  again  to  have  a smoke. 

From  June  to  September  I was  in  our 
C.M.S.  house  working  at  the  language, 
the  first  four  months  of  uninterrupted 
study  I have  had. 

One  of  my  old  Sunday  scholars,  a boy 
of  eleven,  came  up  from  Lu-cheo  to 
Chen-tu  soon  after  I did ; he  came  to  me 
as  he  used  to  do  for  his  Sunday  lesson, 
and  I believe  the  boy  was  really  inte- 
rested in  the  Gospel.  He  was  taken  ill 
with  cholera,  and  died  on  July  31st. 

, B . Vardon . 

the  person  of  Mr.  Webb  of  the  C.I.M., 
who  has  not  long  been  “ out.”  The  great 
advantage  of  this  is  obvious,  for  I am 
enabled  to  divide  the  scholars  into  two 
parts,  turning  the  younger  boys  over 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Webb.  I am  not 
able  to  speak  of  conversions  from 
among  these  boys,  but  it  is  a great 
pleasure  to  know  that  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  that  the  way  of  salvation  is 
known  to  them ; and  of  this  I am  sure, 
that  an  idol  is  not  to  them  what  it  is  to 
many  much  older  in  years.  Some  of 
these  boys  are  the  sons  of  Christians, 
but  alas  not  all. 

Then  I am  connected  with  another 
school,  but  of  a different  kind.  The 
Tao  t’ai  has  a school  for  training  twenty 
young  men,  whom  I believe  he  hopes 
will  one  day  be  fitted  to  fill  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Government.  English 
is  included  in  their  curriculum.  This 
has  been  taught  by  a Chinaman  who 
speaks  English,  but  very  imperfectly. 
We,  the  missionaries  in  this  city,  knew 
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the  desire  of  the  Tao  t’ai  to  get  an 
Englishman  to  teach  his  students,  and 
we  all  felt  strongly  that  it  should  be 
one  of  our  number.  This  is  bringing 
me  into  touch  with  a class  which  are 
difficult  to  reach. 

I have  not  spent  all  the  time  in  this 
<iity.  Feeling  a little  seedy  in  February 
last*  I left  Ch’ong  King  and  accom- 
panied Mr.  Cady,  of  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  to  Ch’en 
tu,  the  capital  of  Sz  Chuen.  There  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Hors- 
burgh,  whom  I had  not  seen  since  he 
passed  through  this  city  some  six  or 
eight  months  previously.  Part  of  July 
and  August  I spent  at  Kiang  Kin,  a 


Hsian  city  on  the  Yang  tze,  a few  days 
above  this.  The  C.LM.  have  an  out- 
station  there  in  charge  of  a Native 
evangelist.  I went  there  partly  for 
the  change,  and  partly  for  the  benefit 
to  my  Chinese  that  I felt  I should 
obtain  by  being  away  from  other 
foreigners  for  a time.  The  people  were 
exceedingly  friendly,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  hold  preaching  services 
every  night. 

Mr.  Hart  of  the  L.M.S.  stayed  with 
me  for  a time.  When  we  first  reached 
Kiang  Kin,  he  and  I took  a boat  and 
visited  all  the  villages  on  the  Yang  tze 
within  three  days*  ;oumey,  preaching 
at  each  place. 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  ROWLANDSON. 

[The  following  letters,  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Baring-Gould  and  Colonel  Gabb, 
have  been  sent  to  us  regarding  our  honoured  and  lamented  friend,  Colonel 
Michael  Rowlandson,  of  Bournemouth.] 

|HERE  are  unquestionably  very  many  Christian  friends  of  the  late 
Colonel  Rowlandson  who,  having  been  closely  associated  av  ith 
him  daring  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life,  are,  in  consequence, 
far  better  qualified  to  speak  of  his  beautiful  spirit  and  character 
than  I am,  as  I have  seen  comparatively  little  of  him  during 
those  fifty  years.  There  are,  however,  I believe,  few,  if  any,  of  his  once 
brother  officers  yet  alive  who  can  testify,  as  I can,  to  his  character  and  influ- 
ence for  good  in  years  previous  to  the  time  to  which  I have  referred. 

It  was  about  the  year  1830  that  it  pleased  God  to  awaken  many  of  the 
officers  and  civilians  of  the  Madras  Presidency  to  a deep  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  vital  religion,  and  many  of  them  became  very  decided  Christians. 
Through  their  instrumentality  mainly , a wave  of  religious  feeling  spread  over 
the  Presidency,  for  it  must  be  sorroAvfully  admitted  that  in  those  days,  and 
with  a few  bright  exceptions,  the  Company’s  chaplains  were  anything  but 
favourable  to  the  movement.  It  was  there  that  the  homes  of  Colonel  Row- 
landson, his  brother  George,  and  of  several  others,  many  of  them  in  high  posi- 
tions, became  so  many  centres  of  Gospel  light.  Prayer-meetings  were  held 
in  them,  and  great  efforts  made  by  these  good  men  to  bring  their  fellow- 
countrymen  under  the  influence  of' the  Gospel.  Personal  appeals  to  the  con - 
science  were  the  greatest  means  employed  at  this  time  in  and  around  Madras  ; 
and  as  the  result  of  the  remarkable  evangelizing  spirit  thus  manifested,  there 
were  to  be  found,  after  a few  years,  a goodly  band  of  men,  thoroughly  loyal 
to  their  Divine  Master,  both  in  the  Madras  Engineers,  the  Madras  Artillery, 
and  also  in  most  of  the  infantry  regiments. 

This  remarkable  revival  of  religion,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  was  to  bo 
traced,  under  God,  to  the  strong  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  Colonel  Row- 
landson and  his  friends  that  they  wer e individually  responsible  to  God  to  make 
personal  efforts  to  arrest  their  careless  and  thoughtless  neighbours,  and  when 
so  arrested  to  assist  them  in  every  Avay  they  could  to  become  decided  on  the 
Lord’s  side. 

Let  me  mention  one  example  of  such  effort  which  was  made  by  Colonel 
Rowlandson,  and  which  came  under  my  observation  in  1832;  and  this  will 
exhibit  the  spirit  Avhich  animated  this  dear  servant  of  God  throughout  his 
long  and  useful  career. 
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A young  officer  who,  in  the  first  place,  had  been  awakened  by  a missionary 
of  the  C.M.S.,  was  subsequently  greatly  encouraged  to  take  a decided  course 
by  Colonel  Rowlandson’s  brother  George.  The  two  brothers  then  consulted 
together  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  confirm  the  serious  impressions  which 
bad  evidently  been  made  on  the  mind  of  this  young  man.  The  ministry  at 
the  station  at  which  he  was  quartered  was  indeed  more  calculated  to  dissipate 
than  to  deepen  those  serious  impressions,  and  accordingly  Colonel  Rowlandson, 
then  living  at  Madras,  determined  to  fit  up  and  furnish  a small  bungaloAv  in 
his  compound.  He  did  so,  and  then  invited  his  young  friend  to  drive  down 
from  St.  Thomas’  Mount  every  Saturday  evening  when  not  on  duty,  and 
spend  the  Sunday  with  him.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thus  for 
several  months  Colonel  Rowlandson  placed  his  friend  imder  the  faithful 
teaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Yepery,  in  the  morning,  and  that 
honoured  servant  of  God,  the  Rev.  John  Tucker,  at  the  Mission  Church  in 
Black  Town  in  the  evening.  The  result  of  such  spiritual  force  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  greatly  blessed,  and  the  object  of  these  good  men  accom- 
plished. 

The  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  this  instance  of  Michael  Rowlandson’s 
determined  effort  to  be  useful,  and  which,  after  all,  was  only  a specimen  of  what 
was  being  done  by  others,  is,  I think,  quite  obvious.  By  his  self-denying 
personal  efforts  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  commenced,  indeed,  in  his  early  life  in 
India,  but  continued  with  marked  success  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  valued 
life,  he  seems  to  say  to  each  one  of  us  : — “ Go  thou  and  do  likewise.”  Thq 
effort  to  win  souls  should  not  be  left,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  the  or- 
dained ministers  of  Christ,  but  all  have  this  mission — a mission  which  we 
must  allow  was  nobly  executed  by  him  who  has  now  finished  his  course.  My 
dear  and  valued  friend  has  now  entered  into  his  rest,  but  surely — “He 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh.”  A.  Babing-Gould. 

By  the  death  of  Colonel  Michael  Rowlandson,  the  C.M.S.  has  lost  nearly 
the  last  of  those  “ old  Indians  ” who,  from  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of 
the  work,  have  given  it  their  heart,  and  remained  active  and  warm  in  its  cause 
until  the  last. 

Upwards  of  half  a century  ago  there  was  in  Madras  a remarkable  brother- 
hood of  earnest  Christian  men,  worthy  representatives  of  the  “ Clapham 
Sect  *'  of  the  previous  century — men  earnest  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom  upon  earth,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  Society,  members  of 
its  Committee  and  of  its  Black  Town  Chapel  congregation,  valuing  and 
nourished  by  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  John  Tucker,  then  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society  in  Madras,  and  by  other  devout  and  earnest  men. 
Who  shall  say  what  an  untold  blessing  the  ministrations  of  such  men  were  in 
those  dark  day3  of  South  India  ] 

There  are  but  very  few  “ old  Indians  ” yet  surviving  who  could  recall  the 
names  of  those  “ New  lights”  as  they  were  scornfully  called,  but  now  that 
nearly  the  last  of  them  has  been  welcomed  into  the  “ Eternal  Glory,”  it  is 
pleasant  to  dwell  on  their  memories,  and  to  record  the  names  of  such  as  Dr. 
Lane,  John  Solomon  Hall,  John  Fryer  Thomas,  J.  Goldingham,  Charles  Alfred 
Browne,  Robert  Alexander,  Tudor  Lavie,  Hudleston  Stokes,  and  to  carry  on 
our  thoughts  to  such  successors  as  Ragland,  Noble,  Royston,  David  Fenn,  and 
many  others. 

Dear  Michael  Rowlandson,  notwithstanding  great  age,  was  up  to  the  last 
active  in  doing  what  he  could  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  C.M.S. 

F.  S.  Gabb. 
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THE  LATE  ARCHDEACON  MAUNSELL. 

|E  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Robert 
Maunsell,LL.D.,  of  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Maunsell  was  a graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  came  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  1832.  After  a few  months  at  Islington  College  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  December  22nd,  1833,  and 
priest,  also  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  December  21st,  1834.  On  February 
4th,  1835,  he  sailed  for  New  Zealand.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  missionaries  in  the  Northern  District,  and  in  1859  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Waikato,  by  Bishop  Selwyn.  In  1865  he  retired  from  direct 
missionary  service  and  took  charge  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Auckland,  but 
he  always  continued  the  hearty  friend  and  helper  of  the  Mission.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  Maori  scholars,  and  was  the  translator  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  Maori  language,  and  also  took  an  active  share  in  the  revision  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Prayer-book.  The  present  writer  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  him  in  Auckland  in  December,  1892. 

So  little  appears  in  our  pages  now  regarding  the  New  Zealand  Mission 
that  we  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  insert  the  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Maunsell  which  appeared  in  a local  paper  on  April  20th  : — 


From  the  “ New 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  the 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Maunsell,  LL.D., 
which  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
at  his  residence,  St.  George's  Bay 
Road.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who 
was  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  has  been 
for  some  time  physically  incapacitated 
for  work,  thongh  he  has  been  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties, 
and  his  memory  remarkably  good. 
Latterly  he  has  been  subject  to  a series 
of  fainting  fits,  which  were  very  trying 
to  him.  Throughout  his  illness,  which 
was  borne  with  patient  and  cheerful 
resignation,  his  solace  was  his  Bible, 
and  members  of  his  family  would  go 
into  his  room  to  find  him  reading,  not 
the  English  version,  but  his  Hebrew 
Bible. 

His  death  makes  a great  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  of 
New  Zealand — men  who  came  here 
before  the  proclamation  of  British 
sovereignty,  and,  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  were  the 
heralds  alike  of  Christianity  and  colo- 
nisation. Dr.  Maunsell  for  nearly  half 
a century  was  engaged  in  Maori  Mis- 
sion labours,  and  in  ministerial  work 
among  the  Europeans.  While  loyal 
to  the  Anglican  Church,  he  was  a man 
of  a broad  and  tolerant  mind,  and  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  his 
ministerial  brethren  of  the  non-Anglican 
communions,  “ his  praise  being  in  all 
the  Churches  ” as  a zealous  and  faithful 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 


Zealand  Herald .” 

Dr.  Robert  Maunsell  was  born  on 
October  24th,  1810,  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  was  consequently  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year.  He  was  descended  from  a 
very  old  Irish  family,  the  name  of  which 
appears  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  in 
Ireland , and  is  the  last  surviving 
member  of  his  family — eight  brothers 
and  two  sisters  having  all  predeceased 
him.  His  earlier  education  was  ob- 
tained in  Waterford,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Dublin  University  (Trinity 
College).  Of  seventy-two  who  entered 
with  him  he  took  first  place,  secured 
honours  in  classics,  and  graduated  as 
B.  A.  in  1833.  Having  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Church,  he  went  to  London, 
where  at  Islington  he  received  his  mis- 
sionary training,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Bishop  Blom- 
field),  becoming  deacon  in  1833,  and 
priest  in  1834. 

Mr.  Maunsell  offered  himself  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  Mission 
work,  and  was  accepted.  The  Society 
decided  to  send  him  to  New  Zealand, 
and  he  sailed  in  the  Active , and  landed 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1835.  For  the 
first  nine  months  he  was  employed 
going  about  the  various  Mission  stations 
observing  their  method  of  working,  and 
learning  the  Maori  language  through 
intercourse  with  the  Natives.  He 
visited  Paihia,  Waimate,  and  Kerikeri, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Williams  being  then 
in  charge.  In  1835,  Mr.  Maunsell  came 
with  Mr.  Williams  in  the  schooner 
Columbine  to  Puriri,  Thames,  where  he 
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joined  Messrs.  Fairburn  and  Preece, 
and  stopped  some  time  at  that  Mission 
station,  ultimately  going  on  to  Mata- 
mata,  where  the  late  Archdeacon  Brown 
(afterwards  of  Tauranga)  carried  on  a 
Mission. 

On  the  proclamation  of  thp  Queen’s 
sovereignty  over  New  Zealand,  conse- 
quent on  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi  by  the  Ngapuhi  tribes,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Maunsell  was  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries requested  and  authorised  by 
the  Government  to  procure  the  signa- 
tures of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Wai- 
kato tribes  to  the  treaty. 

At  Maraetai,  in  addition  to  carrying 
on  the  usual  Mission  work  and  a Na- 
tive school,  Mr.  Maunsell  was  kept 
busy  with  translation  work  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a large  portion  of  his  work 
being  destroyed  the  first  time  through 
his  house  being  burned  down.  In  1844, 
Bishop  Selwyn  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  Maunsell,  William 
Williams,  and  Puckey  to  revise  the 
Maori  Prayer-book,  but  the  translation 
of  the  Ola  Testament  was  principally 
the  work  of  the  first-named  missionary, 
for  which  his  ripe  scholarship  peculiarly 
fitted  him.  In  1847,  Messrs.  Maunsell, 
William  and  Leonard  Williams,  aided 
by  the  Revs.  J.  Hobbs,  T.  Buddie,  and 
Alex.  Reid,  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
further  revised  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Messrs.  Maunsell,  William  and  Leonard 
Williams  again  revised  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  the  Rev.  W.  Williams 
had  made  a translation.  Mr.  Maunsell 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  Maraetai  and  Kohanga. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  that 
early  in  “the  fifties”  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maunsell  published  a Maori  grammar, 
which  is  still  the  standard  authority  on 
the  Maori  language.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  College 
(Trinity  College,  Dublin),  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  Maori. 

In  1849,  Earl  Grey  sent  out  a des- 
patch to  Sir  George  Grey,  dated 
December  23rd  of  that  year,  which 
created  an  evil  impression  upon  the 
Natives,  who  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  claim  all  laud  not 
under  tillage.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maunsell 
vigorously  protested  against  the  des- 
patch, and  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
taken  a large  share  in  procuring  signa- 
tures of  Natives  to  the  Treaty  of  Wai- 
tangi, urged  his  claim  to  be  heard  in 
favour  of  its  inviolability,  and  he  ap- 


pealed to  the  Governor,  Sir  George 
Grey.  Whatever  might  have  been 
Earl  Grey’s  intentions,  nothing  came 
of  the  despatch,  and  matters  remained 
in  statu  quo . 

At  Maraetai,  Mrs.  Maunsell,  who  had 
undergone  all  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  missionary  life  with  her  hus- 
band, died.  Sir  George  Grey,  on  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  school,  noticing  that 
the  amount  of  land  was  too  limited  for 
the  school,  suggested  that  the  Natives 
should  endow  it  still  further.  The 
local  Natives,  however,  had  not  conveni- 
ently a sufficient  area  at  their  disposal 
to  give  for  such  a purpose,  and  the 
Natives  gave  a block  of  700  acres  at 
Kohangja,  ten  or  twelve  miles  higher  up 
the  Waikato  River. 

Mr.  Maunsell  started  in  1853  a fresh 
Mission  station  at  Kohanga  and  an 
industrial  school.  Nearly  a hundred 
pupils  were  taught  the  three  R's,  geo- 
graphy, English,  religious  instruction, 
and  farming  work,  gardening,  and 
cattle  raising,  Ac.,  the  intention  being 
to  make  the  establishment  as  far  as 
possible  self-supporting.  In  1856, 
Governor  Gore  Browne  visited  the 
Kohanga  Native  School,  and  expressed 
himself  well  pleased  with  what  he  saw. 
The  school  flourished  until  the  unhappy 
Taranaki  war  of  1860  broke  out,  when 
the  Natives  began  to  get  suspicions  of 
the  pakeha , commenced  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  the  Mission  schools, 
and  began  to  relapse  into  their  old 
habits  of  barbarism  and  war. 

In  October  of  that  year  a Maori 
named  Eriata  (Eliezer)  was  found  dead 
at  Patumahoe,  thirty  miles  from  Auck- 
land. The  Natives  in  their  inflamed, 
suspicious  state  of  mind,  thought  that 
he  had  been  shot  by  a European  and 
were  ready  to  take  utu.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Maunsell  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Donald)  McLean  attended  the  meeting 
at  Mauku  to  pacify  the  Natives.  Mr. 
Maunsell  made  the  speech  of  the  day, 
and  proved  to  the  Natives  from  various 
circumstances  which  he  pieced  together 
that  the  Native  had  accidentally  shot 
himself  while  carrying  his  gun  in  his 
hand  through  scrub.  It  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  Natives 
had  arranged,  before  the  meeting  came 
off,  that  at  a given  signal  all  the 
Europeans  present  should  be  murdered 
as  utu  for  Eriata’s  death.  Fortunately 
the  rev.  gentleman’s  eloquence  and 
reasoningprevailed.  The  nne  old  chief 
(the  late  Waata  Kukutai)  ably  seconded 
L l 
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Lis  efforts.  Notwithstanding  the  ver- 
dict arrived  at  that  the  death  of  the 
Maori  was  accidental,  a party  of  300 
Waikato  warriors  left  Ngaruawahia 
under  young  King  Matutaera  and  Te 
Waharoa  (William  Thompson),  and 
were  met  at  Tnakau  by  Mr.  Maunsell. 
A long  conference  took  place,  the  end 
of  which  was  that  Thompson  sent  word 
to  recall  a party  which  had  gone  down 
the  river  to  murder  some  Europeans  as 
utu,  and  through  his  influence  the  war 
party  returned  in  peace  up  the  river. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1863  on  the 
Waikato  frontier  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  at  the  Kohanga  Mission  Station 
and  Native  Boarding-school.  The  Na- 
tives migrated  southwards,  and  the 
children  were  withdrawn.  Sir  George 
Grey  had  been  the  friend  and  patron 
of  these  schools  throughout,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  aid,  but  after  seventeen 
years  of  progress  and  an  average  roll  of 
eighty  pupils,  the  Kohanga  Mission 
Station  and  school  had  to  be  abandoned 
and  broken  up  through  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Maunsell,  after  holding 
a service  with  the  troops  at  the  Queen’s 
Redoubt,  went  on  his  way  down  the 
river  in  a canoe  with  a Maori,  but 
through  a lull  in  the  wind  he  providen- 
tially escaped  being  shot  with  Mr. 
Armitage,  R.M.,  and  party  at  Cameron- 
town.  He  had  arranged  with  Mr. 
Armitage  for  a passage  in  his  boat,  but 
through  the  wind  falling  did  not  avail 
himself  of  it.  The  Ngatimaniapotos 
stated  had  they  got  him  in  Armitage’s 
boat  they  would  have  shot  him  with 
the  rest.  As  it  was  he  was  held 
prisoner  by  the  Natives  for  a few 
hours  and  then  released.  Mr.  Maunsell 
then  attached  himself  (as  Maori  Mission 
work  was  at  an  end  for  the  time)  to  the 
troops  as  chaplain,  holding  services  at 
the  various  posts,  and  following  the 
advance  as  the  troops  pushed  up  the 
Waikato.  After  the  severe  engagement 
of  Rangiriri  it  fell  to  bis  lot  to  bury  the 
dead,  of  both  the  soldiers  and  the  rebel 
Maoris,  over  100  of  the  dead  being 
buried  in  the  trenches. 

When  the  war  was  over  Mr.  Maunsell 
returned  a short  time  to  Kohanga, 
where  his  second  wife  (a  sister  of  the 
late  Bev.  A.  G.  Panton,  formerly  of  St. 


Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Auck- 
land) died,  and  he  came  to  Auokland  in 
1868  to  reside  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maunsell  was 
made  Archdeacon  of  Waikato  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Auckland  Diocesan 
Synod,  but  this  office  he  resigned  on 
becoming  incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral  Church,  Parnell,  in  that 
year,  a post  which  he  held  from  1868 
to  1883,  and  was  also  Archdeacon  of 
Auckland  from  1870  to  1883,  at  which 
date  he  gave  up  regular  active  minis- 
terial work.  In  that  year  King  Tawhiao 
visited  Auckland  with  his  leading 
chiefs.  At  one  of  the  Native  gather- 
ings at  Mount  Eden,  in  Mr.  J.  C. 
Firth’s  grounds,  Archdeacon  Maunsell 
addressed  the  assembled  Natives,  and 
this  was  his  last  public  speech  to  the 
Kingites. 

Though  retired  from  regular  minis- 
terial work,  Archdeacon  Maunsell,  as 
long  as  health  permitted,  visited  the 
Natives  at  Orakei,  the  Native  school 
(Parnell),  the  gaol,  hospital,  and  also 
took  part  in  the  services  at  the  Mission 
Hall,  Lower  Remuera.  Of  late  years 
he  has  lived  in  retirement,  the  physical 
infirmities  of  old  age  creeping  slowly 
over  him,  awaiting  with  placid  courage 
the  appointed  end.  Speaking  not  so 
long  ago  of  his  missionary  career,  he 
said  : — “ With  great  thankfulness  I 
look  back  upon  the  thirty  years  of  my 
missionary  life.  With  plenty  to  do, 
and  doing  it,  in  my  Master’s  work,  I 
was  as  happy  as  the  days  were  long.  As 
I often  then  said,  so  say  I now,  ‘That 
of  all  the  employments  in  which  a man 
can  engage,  there  is  none  to  surpass 
that  of  a missionary  whose  heart  is  in 
his  work,  and  who  has  received  his  call 
from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Churoh.’ ” 

It  was  the  expressed  wish  of  the  de- 
ceased Archdeacon  that  his  interment 
should  be  private.  The  tidings  of  the 
deceased  pioneer  missionary's  death 
will  be  heard  with  regret  throughout 
the  whole  colony.  His  name  is  a 
“ household  word,’’  as  one  who  laboured, 
and  endured  all  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships of  old  New  Zealand,  in  order  that 
its  Maori  people  might  be  brought  to 
Christianity,  the  blessings  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  under  the  beneficent  rule  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


The  Rev.  George  Maunsell,  C.M.S.  missionary,  Opotiki,  who  visited  England 
last  year,  is  the  fourth  son  of  the  Archdeacon.  One  of  his  daughters  is 
married  to  the  Rev.  C.  Bice,  of  the  Melanesia  Mission. 
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ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  MISSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH 

AT  HOME. 

A Paper  read  at  the  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion . 

By  Sydney  Gedge,  M.A. 

HE  subject  of  this  Paper,  to  be  read  aloud  in  fifteen  minutes, 
might  be  debated  for  fifteen  hours  without  being  exhausted, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  audience  ; and  I am  there- 
fore compelled  to  state  my  propositions  and  arguments  with  a 
* bald  simplicity  of  outline  innocent  of  lights  and  shades,  and  I 
must  apologise  for  the  apparent  dogmatism  resulting  from  enforced  brevity. 

Ought  the  present  voluntary  missionary  societies  to  be  superseded  by  some 
one  organisation,  established  and  controlled  by  a representative  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a corporate  body  l Do  we  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Bishop  Johnson,  of  Calcutta,  at  the  Manchester  Church  Congress  ? — as  follows : 
u I hope  the  C.M.S.,  which  is  The  Society  of  all,  because  it  originated  when 
the  Church  slept,  will  become  the  Executive  of  a great  Board  of  Missions  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  grandest  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  S.P.G. 
would  be  that  it  should  go  to  the  Archbishop  and  say,  ‘Our  life  as  a Society, 
is  at  an  end,  and  we  desire  now  to  make  ourselves  a real  Church  body,  and 
place  ourselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.’  ” 
And  the  same  Bishop  said  elsewhere,  “ The  very  existence  of  missionary 
societies  argues  a decadence  in  the  Church  as  a whole.” 

Grave  words  these  ! and  all  the  more  worthy  of  consideration  beoauso  they 
proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  Metropolitan  of  India,  in  whose  Province  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  Heathen  and  Mohammedans  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  the  Gospel. 

One  fancies  that  the  good  Bishop  must  have  suffered  somewhat  terribly  at 
the  hands  of  the  two  Societies  before  he  thus  desired  their  “ happy  despatch.” 
But  he  speaks  of  a decadence — of  a falling  off,  from  the  golden  age  when 
missionary  societies  had  no  existence.  This  was  not  the  view  taken  of  the 
Church  at  the  time.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  Dryden 
wrote  of  the  Church  : — 

“ To  foreign  lands  no  sound  of  her  is  come ; 

Hambly  content  to  be  despised  at  home." 

A very  few  years  before  this  couplet  was  written,  the  Church  had  her 
chance  of  corporate  action,  and  she  produced  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, 
which  for  two  centuries  has  impeded  her  freedom  of  action  and  contracted 
her  growth,  and  which,  though  relaxed  by  recent  legislation,  still  throws 
many  difficulties  in  her  way  as  a missionary  Church. 

This  was  her  last  corporate  action,  and  for  a century  and  a half  afterwards 
she  lay  asleep,  “ content  to  live  in  decencies  for  ever,”  and  there  she  might 
have  lain  until  now,  doing  nothing  abroad  and  little  at  hojne,  but  for  the 
efforts  of  humble  individuals,  not  Archbishops  or  Bishops,  who  formed 
themselves  into  the  voluntary  societies  whose  existence  is  thus  deprecated. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  something,  though  not  much,  was  done  by 
the  S.P.C.K.  and  S.P.G.  for  the  religious  instruction  of  English  people  and 
their  immediate  dependents  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  plantations,  but  the 
claims  of  the  Heathen  world  to  hear  the  Gospel  were  entirely  disregarded  ; nay, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  head  or  heart  of. anyone  that,  such 
claims  existed.*  Even  within  this  nineteenth  century  the  General  Assembly 

* We  called  Mr.  Gedge’ 8 attention  to  tbe  S.P.C.K.  Missions  in  India  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  the  S.P.G.  work  among  the  Bed  Indians  and  elsewhere 
at  the  same  period.  He  thinks  the  words  “ immediate  dependents”  in  the  text 
cover  the  efforts  of  these  two  societies. —Ed. 
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of  the  Church  of  Scotland  declared  Missions  to  be  “dangerous,  fanatical,  and 
absurd.” 

When  a few  undistinguished  clergymen  and  laymen,  loss  than  a century 
ago,  impressed  with  their  individual  responsibility,  founded  the  C.M.S.,  they 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  They  sent 
the  Archbishop  a careful  statement  of  their  objects  and  principles  and  pro- 
posed mode  of  operation.  A lurid  light  is  thrown  upon  the  then  condition  of 
the  Church  at  home  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no  hope  of  inducing  any 
clergyman  to  go  abroad  as  a missionary,  and  therefore  they  proposed  to  send 
only  catechists.  The  Archbishop  considered  the  statement  for  a year  and  a 
half,  and  then  benignly  replied  that,  “ He  regretted  that  he  could  not  with 
propriety  at  once  express  his  full  concurrence.”  He  “ acquiesced  in  the  hope 
expressed  that  the  Society  might  go  forward,  being  assured  that  he  would 
look  on  their  proceedings  with  candour,  and  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure 
to  find  them  such  as  he  could  approve  ! ” 

Thankful  for  this  small  modicum  of  encouragement,  the  Committee 
resolved  to  “ now  proceed  in  their  great  design  with  all  the  activity  possible.” 
The  result  we  know.  The  Society’s  objects  and  principles  are  the  same 
now  as  they  were  then.  Her  “proceedings  have  been  approved”  by 
the  last  five  of  Archbishop  Moore’s  successors  in  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
who  have  in  turn  become  her  Vice-Patron,  and  nearly  every  Bishop  of 
the  Church  is  now  a Vice-President  of  the  Society  and  a member  of  its 
Committee. 

And  reverently  I claim  for  the  C.M.S,  that  her  objects,  principles,  and  pro- 
ceedings have  been  approved  by  Almighty  God.  She  is  indeed  the  youngest 
child,  but,  though  born  out  of  due  time,  she  has  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  they  all.  Though  not  entitled  to  the  birthright,  she  has  obtained  the 
blessing. 

These  are  the  facts.  But  was  it  right  or  wise,  or  in  accordance  with 
Church  order,  to  go  in  this  way  to  work  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  ¥ 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  the  good  work  had  been  done  by  the  cor- 
porate action  of  the  Church,  and  is  it  not  now  time  for  the  S.P.G.,  the  C.M.S., 
and  the  other  eighteen  missionary  societies  to  retire,  go  into  liquidation,  and 
allow  the  Church  to  enter  into  their  labours,  take  up  their  task,  and  carry  on 
their  work  ¥ 

I am  not  concerned  to  maintain  or  to  deny  that  it  might  have  been  best  if 
the  Church  had  in  the  first  instance  so  acted  ! But  u the  best  is  ever  the 
enemy  of  the  good,”  and  had  our  fathers  waited  for  the  best,  and  not  done 
the  good  they  could,  I fear  we  should  still  be  waiting  for  the  beit.  In  reli- 
gion, as  in  politics,  reforms  come  from  the  ranks.  Men  who  desire  an  im- 
provement of  the  laws  soon  find  that  the  separate  action  of  individuals  is 
futile,  so  they  form  themselves  into  a society  or  party,  and  work  together  for 
the  attainment  of  their  desires.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  not  of  the 
clergy  only,  to  tell  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  them 
to  combine  in  the  same  way  1 

Let  us  consider  the  subject : (1)  Historically;  (2)  Practically. 

I.  Historically . — The  first  missionaries  were  volunteers — those  that  were 
“scattered  abroad  ” by  persecution  “ went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word.” 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  “separated  for  the  work,”  not  by  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem,  but  by  the  small  body  of  Christians  resident  in  Antioch. 
Northern  Europe  was  evangelized  by  bands  of  volunteers  forming  themselves 
into  religious  orders,  and  but  loosely  connected  with  or  controlled  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  When  that  Church  did  corporately  rouse  itself  to  action 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Heathen,  the  Pope  granted  all  their  lands  to 
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the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  authorised  the  enslaving  of  their  bodies 
for  the  good  of  their  souls.  The  good  expected  from  this  evil  done  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence. 

In  England  Church  and  State  were  united,  and  when,  in  1712,  Ziegenbalg 
came  to  ask  support  for  the  Tranquebar  Mission  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  King,  Princes,  Archbishop,  and  Bishop  of  London,  and  a 
continuance  of  the  royal  favour  was  promised ; but  it  was  all  words : he 
got  little  money  or  effectual  assistance. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Carey  and  other  Baptist 
missionaries  only  avoided  deportation  from  India  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
Danish  settlement  of  Seram  pore.  The  East  India  Company  denounced  ervery 
attempt  to  preach  Christianity,  and  Parliament  supported  them.  When 
(1813)  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta  was  instituted,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  perform  the  consecration  service  in  private,  and  to  suppress  the  sermon 
which  was  preached  on  the  occasion  ! 

These  things  the  rulers  did.  Oh,  cowards  ! Oh,  fools  and  blind  ! as  the 
Quarterly  Keviewer  cries.  Bat  the  volunteer  societies  grew  and  multiplied, 
and  the  Lord  blessed  their  labours. 

II.  Practically. 

1 . This  method  of  voluntary  action  suits  the  genius  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  not  our  custom  to  look  to  the  State*  In  secular  affairs  we  get  what  we 
want  by  combined  individual  effort.  Thus  our  Colonies  were  planted,  and 
our  Indian  Empire  founded.  Even  at  home  the  Church,  as  a corporate 
body,  would  make  little  headway  were  it  not  assisted  by  the  C.P.A.S.,  the 
A.C.S.,  the  C.E.T.S..  and  the  hosts  of  diocesan  and  other  religious  societies 
formed  by  volunteers.  Are  all  these  to  be  disbanded,  and  is  their  work  also 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  or  to  Convocation  1 Or  is 
it  in  the  missionary  field  alone  that  societies  are  de  trop  ? 

2.  Our  Church  always  has  been,  and  I pray  to  God  she  always  may  be, 
united  to  the  State.  But  this  grand  position  has  some  drawbacks ; she  is 
restrained  and  sometimes  hampered  by  laws  which  she  cannot  alter.  We  do 
not  want  to  carry  these  restrictions  and  laws  to  heathen  lands,  and  impose 
them  on  the  Native  Christians.  In  the  words  of  Archbishop  Benson,  “ We 
should  not  even  wish  to  transfer  our  dear  Mother  Church  to  a climate  where 
it  will  wither,  but  so  to  master  her  principles  and  to  enter  into  foreign  in- 
telligences as  to  raise  up  Churches  truly  Native.”  Similarly,  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  of  Durham,  wrote  : “ We  shall  not  lay  the  yoke  of  a rigid  uniformity  on 
the  necks  of  our  converts.  We  shall  lay  down  for  ourselves  as  an  aim,  not 
the  multiplication  of  English  Churches  on  a foreign  soil,  but  the  creation  of 
Native  Churches.  We  shall  allow  great  latitude  of  development  in  non- 
essentials,  such  as  the  form  of  worship.  We  shaH  not  impose  our  Articles, 
or  even  our  Prayer-Book,  as  a necessity  on  Native  peoples.” 

But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Church,  directing  as  a Church  its  own  Missions, 
must  do  these  very  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  We  must  not  exchange 
for  its  rigidity  the  flexibility  of  societies*  Their  freedom  and  elasticity  are 
better  far  for  missionary  purposes  than  the  cramping  barriers  which  impede 
the  corporate  action  of  a State  Church.  Its  control  must  be  permanent.  The 
society  can  move  off  to  regions  beyond  when  it  has  given  a fair  start.  The 
white  corks  are  only  to  float  the  black  net. 

3.  For  the  successful  conduct  of  Missions  you  must  have  a ready  power  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances  as  they  arise,  and  of  appealing  for  help  in  sudden 
emergencies  and  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  organisation  and  machinery  of 
the  Church  lack  this  power.  Her  official  formalism  cabins  and  confines  her, 
and  impedes  prompt  and  spontaneous  action.  Could  the  Church  have  given 
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that  immediate  response  to  the  cry  from  Uganda  ? Could  the  Church  have 
raised  in  a fortnight  16,000/.  to  cover  a deficit  of  13,000/.  ? 

4.  It  is  a characteristic  of  our  Church  that  she  is  widely  comprehensive. 
Men  holding  very  different  views  on  the  Sacraments,  on  Church  order  and 
discipline,  and  even  on  the  essentials  of  a Church,  are  to  be  found  within  her 
borders,  and  claim  to  be  Tier  loyal  sons.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  such  diametrical  opposition  in  the  views  so  permitted,  that  what  one  party 
teaches  as  sound  truth  is  considered  by  another  party  as  dangerous  error. 
Christians  of  strong  religious  convictions  will  not  assist  in  promulgating  what 
they  believe  to  be  heresy.  Voluntary  missionary  societies  give  full  scope  for 
this  variety.  They  “ enable  those  members  of  the  Church  who  are  closely 
united  by  common  views  and  sympathies  to  work  together  ” with  hearty  zeal 
and  mutual  confidence.  Thus,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  founded  by 
men  who  impressed  upon  it,  what  it  has  always  maintained,  a thoroughly 
Protestant  and  evangelical  character.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  supporters 
of  that  Society  would  show  the  same  enthusiasm  in  its  cause,  or  contribute 
with  the  same  liberality  to  its  funds,  if  the  Committee  were  to  admit  to  the 
ranks  of  its  missionaries  men  to  whom  the  word  “ Protestant  *'  is  abhorrent. 

The  whole  argument  on  this  part  of  the  subject  was  so  admirably  stated  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Stock  in  his  speech  at  the  Rhyl  Church  Congress  in  1891,  that 
I wish  I could  have  read  that  speech  to  this  Conference  instead  of  a paper 
which  deals  with  the  question  so  inadequately  as  this  does. 

5.  The  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  is  unable  to  undertake  the  adminis- 
trative duties  now  so  ably  discharged  by  the  voluntary  societies.  Think  of 
what  has  to  be  done. 

The  men  have  to  be  found,  selected — yes,  and  rejected.  Many  of  them  have 
to  be  educated,  and  all  of  them  trained.  Careful  arrangements  are  required 
for  their  equipment  and  passage,  and  location  and  maintenance,  and  for  their 
instruction  in  the  native  language. 

Rules  must  be  made  as  to  marriages,  furloughs,  <kc.;  and  these  rules  must 
have  more  elasticity  than  can  be  permitted  in  the  Army  or  Indian  Civil 
Service,  or  any  great  department  of  State  or  Church.  Parental  loving  care  on  the 
part  of  the  home  authorities  is  necessary,  and  a constant  correspondence  must  be 
maintained  of  an  unofficial  character,  entering  into  all  the  needs,  sorrows, 
and  anxieties,  and  spiritual  difficulties  of  the  young  clergyman  or  layman  or 
woman  working,  perhaps,  in  some  isolated  post  in  a heathen  land.  There 
must  be  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  a brother  in  Christ,  as  well  as  the  formal 
instructions  given  by  an  official  superior. 

The  missionary’s  children  must  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  provided  with  a 
home  all  the  year  round.  And  when  he  returns  on  furlough  or  sick  leave  he 
should  be  welcomed  by  like-minded  friends  who  will  hear  from  his  lips  all 
that  God  has  done  by  his  means,  take  sweet  counsel  with  him,  cheer,  advise, 
encourage,  and  make  provision  for  his  restoration  to  health  and  for  his  em- 
ployment as  a Deputation.  And  that  word  leads  me  to  what  is,  perhaps,  after 
all  the  most  difficult  work — the  obtaining  the  vast  sums  of  money,  without 
which  the  work  of  Missions  must  collapse.  Consider  what  this  involves — 
sermons,  meetings,  publications,  enthusiasm  roused  and  maintained  from  day 
to  day  throughout  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year  until  time  shall  be  no 
longer. 

How,  I ask,  is  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  going  to  do  all  this  ? 
What  body  in  the  Church  will  undertake  it  1 The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  1 
They  are  overtaxed  already  with  the  growing  requirements  of  their  populous 
dioceses.  The  Lower  Houses  of  Convocation  1 What ! a number  of  hard- 
worked  clergy,  scattered  aU  over  the  country,  meeting  one  part  in  London  and 
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the  other  in  York,  and  excluding  laymen  from  all  share  in  their  work  1 There 
is  no  machinery  for  electing  another  body,  and  without  an  Act  of  Parliament 
none  can  be  obtained.  You  will  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ! Well  might  Prebendary  Tucker,  the  secretary  of  the  S.P.G., 
exclaim  at  Carlisle  Congress,  “ Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  foolish  talk  of  the 
corporate  action  of  the  Church  ! ” 

Does  not  this  Conference  teach  an  object  lesson  which  we  may  well  lay 
to  heart  ? Some  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  Convocation,  the  Board  of 
Missions  was  constituted.  Its  members  were  not  elected,  but  nominated,  so 
that  it  is  only  in  a secondary  sense  a representative  body.  Yet  it  was  a long 
time  before  it  struggled  into  existence,  and  commenced  its  useful  but  humble 
work  of  collecting  information  about  Missions  and  printing  it.  This  Board 
has,  at  infinite  pains  and  great  expense,  instituted  this  Conference.  The 
various  subjects  selected  for  discussion  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  impor- 
tance. The  chosen  readers  and  speakers  represent  all  schools  of  thought  in 
the  Church,  and  are  (with  one  exception)  well  qualified  by  knowledge  and 
experience  to  present  those  subjects  to  the  audience  from  different  standpoints 
in  the  most  telling  manner.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  other  Church 
dignitaries  have  come  to  the  front.  The  Conference  has  been  well  advertised. 
It  is  held  at  convenient  times  and  places,  at  a period  of  the  year  when  London 
is  fullest.  It  was  expected  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Missions. 
What  has  been  the  outcome  of  all  this  effort  and  expectation  ? I need  not 
describe  it — less  than  2000  tickets  sold.  Not  a single  meeting  so  well  attended 
as  a Church  Missionary  Soci'ety  annual  meeting  in  any  large  provincial  town. 
And  why  is  this  ? The  reason  was  given  to  me  yesterday  by  a clerical  friend, 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  reply  to  my 
question  which  of  the  Conference  meetings  he  had  attended.  “ None ; I 
don’t  approve  of  this  mingle-mangle  of  truth  and  falsehood.”  I do  not  agree 
with  his  reason  or  approve  of  his  conclusion.  For  I do  not  believe  in  any 
infallible  or  faultless  Church ; or,  still  less,  in  any  infallible  or  faultless  party 
in  the  Church.  But  my  friend’s  opinion  is  widely  held,  and  it  must  be 
reckoned  with  as  a fact,  in  considering  this  question. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  Missions  1 Let  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  give  the  answer  : — 

**  The  Church  is  bound  to  strengthen  the  Societies  which  have  made  the  era 
all  their  own  by  their  devotion  and  their  skill.  She  is  bound  to  strengthen 
them  with  her  very  deepest  life.  She  is  bound  to  strengthen  them  that  they 
may  strengthen  the  nations  which  are  coming  to  the  birth.” 


NOTES  ON  THE  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

(From  our  Special  Correspondents.) 

I.— THE  GENERAL  MEETINGS . 

HAVE  been  asked  to  give  my  impressions  of  the  tecent  Confer- 
ence, or  rather  of  such  of  its  meetings  as  I attended.  Readers 
who  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Conference  must  dismiss  from  their 
minds  the  conception  of  gatherings  like  the  C.M.S.  Anniversaries. 
Not  only  were  the  audiences  insignificant  beside  the  throngs  of 
warm-hearted  friends  for  whom  Exeter  Hall  is  often  too  small,  but  the  whole 
character  of  the  meetings  was  different.  The  Conference  was  a Church  Con- 
gress on  a special  set  of  subjects.  There  was  this  difference,  that  the  topics - 
discussed  at  a Church  Congress  are  often  either  academic  or,  if  practical,  have 
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been  turned  over  and  over  in  successive  years  until  nothing  new  is  left  to  be 
said  about  them ; whereas  the  Missionary  Conference  subjects  were  generally 
practical  and,  when  controversial,  by  no  means  threadbare. 

It  could  be  wished  that  the  Conference  had  attracted  greater  numbers.  The 
causes  of  its  failure  in  this  respect  were  manifold.  It  will  be  enough  to 
mention  here  two.  In  the  first  place,  the  Conference  was  not  sufficiently 
advertised.  The  advertisements  issued  contained  no  details  of  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  different  sessions,  or  of  the  names  of  the  readers  and 
speakers,  so  that  a C.M.S.  person,  for  instance,  unless  he  had  read  the  draft 
programme  published  in  these  pages,  would  have  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  going  to  hear.  Had  information  been  forthcoming,  and  had  the  facts 
been  brought  prominently  forward,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  more  interest 
would  have  been  aroused.  Secondly,  the  promoters  of  the  Conference  con- 
trived to  awaken  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  ardent  supporters  of  the  Society 
system,  on  more  sides  than  one.  The  latter  detected,  or  supposed  they 
detected,  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Missions  to  make  use  of 
the  Conference  to  prosecute  the  campaign  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
waging  against  the  Societies.  Consequently  some  friends,  both  of  S.P.G. 
and  of  C.M.S.,  jealous  for  the  integrity  of  organisations  which  they  valued, 
withheld  their  personal  assistance.  It  is  not  needful  to  discuss  here  whether 
these  suspicions  were  or  were  not  well-grounded.  They  existed,  and  they 
militated  against  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

The  first  actual  session  of  the  Conference  was  on  Tuesday  morning,  May 
29th.  St.  James’s  Hall  was  barely  two-thirds  full  when,  after  opening  the 
proceedings  with  hymn  and  prayer,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  began  his 
inaugural  address.  It  divided  itself  roughly  into  two  parts,  the  first,  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  successive  missionary  methods ; the 
second,  a statement  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Society  system  and  indications 
of  the  approach  of  a new  era  of  missionary  work.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Archbishop,  the  first  missionary  work  was  that  of  the  whole  Church,  then 
came  the  era  of  great  personal  and  individual  efforts,  then  the  governmental 
era,  and  lastly  the  Society  system.  The  latter  part  of  the  speech  has,  1 think, 
been  misunderstood.  He  has  been  thought  to  have  declared  war  against  the 
Societies,  and  to  have  foreshadowed  a policy  of  the  “ corporate  action  of  the 
Church.*1  Those  who  have  taken  this  view  of  the  utterance  have  overlooked 
the  frequent  disclaimers  of  hostility  to  the  Societies  which  occur  in  it.  The 
impression  conveyed  to  my  own  mind  was  that  it  was  a prophecy  rather  than 
a pronunciamento,  a Utopian  ideal  rather  than  a settled  purpose.* 

When  the  Archbishop  sat  down,  the  subject  of  the  Call  to  Missionary 
Service  was  treated  by  four  selected  speakers  and  readers, — the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Page,  and  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Webster.  Considering  how  widely  separated  in  opinions  these  four  men  are, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  have  been  so  nearly  unanimous.  Bishop 
Wilkinson  urged,  among  other  impressive  thoughts,  that  at  least  once  a year 
we  should  lay  ourselves  before  God  and  ask  afresh,  “ Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do?**  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  demonstrated  solemnly  that  we  are  saved 
that  we  may  serve.  Mr.  Webster  took  up  the  various  reasons  for  service,  and 
spoke  with  great  effect  on  tho  Commission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mr.  Page,  in 
phraseology  which  savoured  of  the  Imitatio  Christ i,  was  more  or  less  strong  on 
personal  consecration. 

When  Mr.  Webster,  who  spoke  last  of  the  four,  had  finished,  the  Arch- 
bishop drew  attention  to  a paper  which  emanated  from  the  American  Church, 


• On  this  subject,  see  the  first  artiole  in  this  number. 
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suggesting  prayers  at  noonday  for  Foreign  Missions  on  the  ground  that  at  mid- 
day  the  Saviour  was  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  St.  Paul 
was  converted  to  be  a Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  St.  Peter  received  that 
vision  at  Joppa  which  resulted  in  the  baptism  of  the  first  Gentile  converts. 
Accordingly  the  morning  session  of  the  Conference  on  this  and  some  of  the 
following  days  was  suspended  at  noon  for  prayer. 

When  the  session  was  resumed,  the  Bishops  of  Cairo  (U.S.A.)  and  Wyoming 
spoke,  the  latter  hinting  that  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  American  Church  was 
not  so  perfect  as  the  Archbishop’s  speech  might  have  led  us  to  imagine. 
Among  the  subsequent  speakers  it  is  only  needful  to  mention  Bishop  Selwyn, 
late  of  Melanesia,  and  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee,  both  of 
whom  spoke  on  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  afternoon  sessions  on  Tuesday  were  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
“The  Religions  to  be  dealt  with.”  In  the  Large  Hall  “ Judaism  and  Moham- 
medanism ” were  taken.  “ Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  various 
forms  of  Paganism  ” were  dealt  with  in  the  Small  Hall.  The  division  will 
not  strike  the  ordinary  observer  as  an  equal  one.  Perhaps  it  was  supposed  by 
the  Subjects  Committee  that  the  two  which  stood  alone  were  those  likely  to 
produce  most  discussion.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  took  the 
chair  in  the  Large  Hall,  and  prefaced  the  proceedings  with  some  remarks 
upon  the  recent  movements  of  thought  in  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan 
worlds.  But  the  readers  and  speakers  on  Judaism  had  interpreted  the  task 
allotted  to  them  in  a very  liberal  sense.  The  rival  merits  of  the  Parochial 
Missions  to  the  Jews  and  the  London  Jews’  Society  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  their  time.  Whether  this  diversion  of  thought  was  due  to  de- 
fective instruction  as  to  the  line  intended,  or  whether,  seeing  only  this 
half-session  in  all  the  Conference  set  apart  for  Jewish  topics,  they  supposed 
they  might  use  it  at  their  own  discretion,  the  result  was  that  we  got  very 
little  about  Judaism  and  a great  deal  about  the  two  Societies.  The  Bishop  of 
Wakefield’s  paper  was  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  the  Parochial  Missions  to 
the  Jews.  Archdeacon  Richardson  said  much  that  was  wise  about  Judaism 
and  the  Jews,  and  might  therefore  be  easily  excused  if  he  devoted  the  latter 
portion  of  his  paper  to  methods  of  Mission  work  and  especially  to  the 
Society  in  which  he  feels  so  keen  an  interest.  The  debate  was  confined 
to  three  speakers.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridgeway  put  in  a somewhat  polemical 
plea  for  the  Parochial  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Banning,  who  spoke 
last,  very  naturally  felt  obliged  to  occupy  part  of  his  rousing  speech  with 
some  rebutting  arguments.  The  Rev.  A.  Lukyn  Williams,  who  came  between 
the  two  last  speakers,  stood  alone  in  considering  J udaism  as  it  is,  apart  from 
Mission  work  among  the  Jews.  He  had  been  at  the  pains  of  making  inquiries 
of  missionaries  to  the  Jews  in  many  parts  of  the  world  on  present-day  beliefs 
of  the  Jews  on  such  subjects  as  the  future  life  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
His  time  being  very  limited,  he  gave  us  the  answers  and  his  deductions  from 
them  with  the  brevity  of  a sermon  outline.  The  facts  he  stated  were  so  im- 
portant and  so  new  to  the  majority  of  persons,  that  it  may  be  hoped  he  will 
publish  them  elsewhere  in  fuller  detail. 

Mohammedanism  fared  better.  The  three  long  papers  of  Sir  Frederick 
Goldsmid,  Dr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  were  all  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject The  last  named  was  no  doubt  chosen  because  he  represents  the  more 
favourable  view  of  Mohammedanism.  One  would  gladly  have  seen  on  the 
programme  the  name  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Lefroy  of  Delhi,  for  he  knows,  as 
few  other  Christians  know,  the  present  attitude  of  Islamite  thought  in  India, 
and  the  changes  which  recent  controversies  have  effected.  Sir  Frederick  Gold- 
smid and  Dr.  Bruce  represented  mainly  the  Turkish  and  Persian  aspects  of  the 
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faith,  and  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  viewed  Islam  as  it  is  in  its  literature  rather 
than  in  its  practice.  One  was  glad  to  find  that  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid  and 
Dr.  Bruce  were  in  substantial  agreement  wherever  their  papers  covered  the 
same  ground.  But  it  was  rather  curious  to  find  that  the  former  directly 
traversed  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's.  Sir  Frederick  Q-oldsmid  felt 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  misunderstood  by  Mohammedans,  and 
recommended  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  not  only  the  most  accurate  definition 
of  it,  but  also  the  one  most  suited  to  the  Oriental  genius.  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith,  on  the  contrary,  urged  that  Christianity  should  be  exhibited  to 
Moslems  with  the  minimum  of  doctrinal  definition.  Very  little  discussion 
followed  the  papers,  and  that  not  spontaneous. 

The  evening  sessions  were  given  up  to  topics  connected  with  “ The  Presenta- 
tion of  Christianity.”  In  the  Large  Hall  the  relations  between  successively  the 
Eastern  Churches,  Rome,  and  other  Christian  Missions  were  considered.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presided,  but  took  no  part  in  the  discussion.  As 
in  the  afternoon,  the  session  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Eastern 
Churches  being  allotted  the  first,  and  the  other  two  subjects  the  second  half. 
Bishop  Hale  of  Cairo — the  Cairo  in  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  not  Cairo  in  Egypt — 
read  the  first  paper,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutts,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Mission  to  the  Assyrian  Church,  followed. 
Both  of  them  assumed  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  reformation  of  these 
Churches  from  within  was  practicable.  Bishop  Hale  more  or  less  covered 
the  whole  ground  ; Dr.  Cutts  confined  himself  to  the  history  of  the  relations 
of  the  English  with  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  particularly  the  Assyrian 
Church.  Three  speakers  took  up  the  subject  after  the  two  papers.  The 
Bishop  of  Norwich  described  his  visit  to  the  little-known  Missions  of  the 
Russo-Greek  Church  to  the  Heathen  Buriats,  Ostiats,  and  Samoyedes.  These 
Heathen  never  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  it  appears.  A priest 
goes  and  lives  amongst  them,  and  if  his  life  recommends  his  doctrine,  the 
Heathen  go  and  ask  for  instruction.  The  Bishop,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Armine 
King,  of  Tokyo,  who  spoke  next,  and  who  gave  particulars  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Mission  in  Japan,  were  agreed  that  the  Greek  Church  would  make  no 
motion  towards  us,  and  that  any  closer  union  must  be  obtained  by  concessions 
on  our  part.  The  Rev.  R.  Milburn  Blakiston,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Archbishop's  Assyrian  Mission,  was  inclined  to  challenge  this  statement  so  far 
as  the  Assyrian  Church  was  concerned.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  speaking 
was  on  one  side.  There  was  no  one  to  represent  the  Evangelical  view.  The 
degradation  and  deadness  of  the  Eastern  Churches  was  admitted,  but  all 
assumed  that  they  would  gladly  receive  instruction  from  our  hands,  and  that 
those  who  acquired  this  new  knowledge  would  be  content  to  remain  in  their 
present  communions.  There  was  no  one  to  ask,  11  Do  you  anticipate  that  the 
uninstructcd  section  of  these  Churches  will  continue  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
this  more  enlightened  party  in  their  midst  1 If  not,  what  course  are  you  pre- 
pared for  ? And  if  some  Eastern  Christian  who  has  learned  to  study  the 
Word  of  God  should  find  his  Church  inconsistent  with  it,  and  should  feel 
bound  in  conscience  to  sever  himself  from  communion,  what  will  be  your 
policy  with  regard  to  him?”  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  was  the  only 
subject  in  the  Conference  on  which  Evangelical  opinion  was  not  represented. 

The  second  half  of  the  session  presented  an  unanimity  of  another  kind. 
The  Bishop  of  Lahore,  who  spoke  frequently  during  the  Conference,  and  never 
without  displaying  ability  and  fair-mindedness  as  well  as  oratorical  gifts  of  a 
high  order,  was  in  substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  Stock  on  the  question  of 
Romish  Missions.  Both  denounced  the  Romish  policy  of  intrusion  on 
ground  already  occupied  by  other  Christians.  The  Bishop  called ' it  cra 
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marauding  policy  ” and  declared  that  no  modus  vivendi  was  possible. 
Bishop  Matthow  gave  instances  from  India,  Mr.  Stock  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  mission-field.  Mr.  Stock  gave  additional  reasons  for  entertain- 
ing no  relations  with  Romish  Missions.  He  proclaimed  himself  to  be  one 
of  those  who  are  “ unable  to  regard  the  Roman  Church  as  a sister  Church 
taking  its  share  in  proclaiming  the  great  reconciling  message  from  God/* 
and  exposed  a number  of  the  special  corruptions  which  are  found  in  its 
missions  to  the  Heathen.  Some  of  our  Protestant  friends  had  supposed  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  at  this  Conference. 
They  should  have  heard  this  paper.  On  the  subject  of  other  Christian 
Missions,  the  two  papers  exhibited  some  diversity  of  treatment.  Mr.  Stock 
put  in  several  telling  pleas  for  the  honourable  recognition  of  non-Episcopalian 
Missions.  The  Bishop  of  Lahore,  taking  this  acknowledgment  for  granted, 
went  into  the  question  of  missionary  comity,  and  pointed  out  both  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  a territorial  division.  There  was 
only  one  important  speaker,  Canon  Jacob,  who  denounced  Romish  Missions  in 
India  with  as  much  vigour  as  he  praised  the  work  of  the  American  Baptists. 
He  suggested  that  our  hopes  of  re-union  at  home  rose  in  the  mission-field. 
Altogether  one  felt  that  the  Conference  had  done  great  good  even  if  it  had 
produced  nothing  else  but  these  two  papers  and  Canon  Jacob’s  speech. 

Wednesday  momingand  afternoon  were  taken  up  with  racial  problems,  Indian, 
African,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Australasian,  and  Polynesian.  In  the  Large  Hall, 
India  was  allowed  the  whole  of  the  morning  session.  The  chairman  for  the 
day  was  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  began  his  duties  with  a speech  in  the 
course  of  which  he  recognised  the  necessity  for  the  continued  work  of  the 
Societies.  The  first  paper  was  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  was  read  for 
him  by  deputy.  It  treated  of  the  Missionary  Episcopate.  The  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  had  been  previously  asked  to  write  upon  this  subject,  which  was 
afterwards  struck  out  of  the  list.  Apparently  the  Bishop  was  not  informed 
of  the  change.  The  audience  who  were  not  in  the  secret  must  have  been 
puzzled  to  trace  the  connexion  between  a large  part  of  the  paper  and  “ Indian 
Problems.”  It  was  a pity  the  explanation  was  not  given  beforehand,  for  the 
paper  had  a distinct  value  of  its  own.  Its  statements  about  Bishoprics  in 
Tinnevelly  and  Kashmir  were  the  only  visible  connexion  with  its  supposed 
subject-matter.  The  papers  by  Archdeacon  Koshi  Koshi  of  Travancore  and 
the  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins  dealt  with  caste,  the  material  support  of  converts,  the 
remarriage  of  converts,  and  similar  topics.  Canon  Churton,  one  of  the  greatest 
students  of  Foreign  Missions  among  the  Higher  Churchmen,  read  a paper  on 
caste  in  South  India,  which  was  mainly  taken  up  with  the  narration  of  a 
quarrel  between  the  Rev.  A.  Margoschis  of  Nazareth  and  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Sharrock  of  Tuticorin.  A paper  by  Mr.  Sharrock,  read  by  deputy,  came  next, 
but  contained  none  of  the  personal  attacks  which  rumour  had  attributed  to  it. 
The  last  paper,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead  of  Calcutta,  the  third  in  this 
session  which  was  not  read  by  its  author,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  material 
support  of  converts.  The  Bishop  of  Lahore,  the  first  speaker,  took  up  some 
of  the  points  which  had  been  raised  by  previous  papers.  The  three  others 
who  spoke,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hill,  the  Rev.  J.  Barton — our  Mr.  Barton — and 
the  Rev.  I).  J.  Flynn  of  Chota  Nagpur,  confined  their  attention  to  caste. 
The  opposition  to  the  caste  system  was  universal.  Only  one  speaker  had 
anything  to  say  for  it.  Differences  of  opinion  appeared  as  to  the  evidences  of 
the  abandonment  of  caste  which  should  be  required  of  converts.  It  was  also 
plain  that  caste  in  North  India  is  only  a difficulty  as  between  Heathen  and 
Christian,  while  in  South  India  it  exists  as  a problem  among  Christians.  The 
whole  debate  was  very  useful.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  Mr.  Perkins's 
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paper  and  Bishop  Matthew’s  speech  were  the  two  most  important  contribu- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Bishop  of  London  introduced  the 
Primate  of  Australia,  Dr.  Saumarez  Smith,  who  said  a few  words  of  hearty 
approval  of  the  Conference. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session,  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  Problems, 
suffered  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Wade  had  been  too 
ill  to  appear  or  even  to  prepare  his  promised  paper.  The  two  Bishops — 
Bishop  Scott  of  North  China  and  Bishop  Moule  of  Mid  China — were  the  only 
speakers  who  took  up  the  Chinese  side  of  the  debate.  Bishop  Moule  con- 
sidered the  chief  problems  to  be  the  three  religions  of  China  and  the  objections 
to  missionaries  either  os  foreigners  or  on  account  of  personal  defects  of 
tact  and  manner.  Bishop  Scott  found  the  chief  difficulty  to  lie  in  the  rela- 
tion of  missionaries  and  their  work  to  the  governing  powers  and  the  people  of 
China.  There  being  no  other  speakers,  a number  of  questions  such  as  the 
effects  of  the  opium-trade  on  Mission  work,  the  arrangements  for  uniform 
translations,  the  adverse  influences  of  certain  Chinese  superstitions  like  the 
fungshui , and  the  advisability  of  adopting  native  dress,  remained  unmen- 
tioned. The  opium  question  would  doubtless  have  been  the  theme  of  the 
Rev.  Yung-King  Yen’s  expected  paper,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming,  nor  was  its 
absence  accounted  for. 

The  rest  of  the  session  was  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  Japan.  The 
Rev.  E.  E.  Armine  King,  of  St.  Andrew’s  University,  Tokyo,  considered  the 
chief  problem  in  Japan  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  upper 
classes.  But  a more  vigorous  opinion  was  forthcoming.  Canon  Churton  read 
a paper  written  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  formerly  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and 
now  a professor  in  the  Keiogijuku  College,  Tokyo,  which  discussed  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  English  and  American  Bishops  in  Japan,  and  roundly 
characterised  the  presence  of  Bishop  Bickersteth  in  Tokyo  as  an  intrusion, 
besides  other  violent  statements.  No  wonder  that  the  Rev.  Professor  Collins 
called  it  an  “inflammatory  paper.”  He  and  the  Rev.  S.  Bickersteth  agreed 
in  representing  Mr.  Lloyd’s  account  of  the  ill-feeling  in  the  Nippon  Sei 
Kokwai  as  at  least  highly  coloured.  Professor  Collins  admirably  expressed 
the  difficulty  in  Japan  when  he  said  that  the  Japanese  “ do  not  know  how  to 
put  on  the  drag.”  After  this  little  excitement  had  subsided,  the  debate 
languished.  The  failure  of  two  out  of  five  papers  had  left  a considerable 
space  of  time  to  be  filled  up,  and  all  the  Secretary’s  efforts  to  get  occupants 
of  the  platform  to  speak  did  not  avail  to  prolong  it.  No  further  addition  was 
made  to  our  stock  of  information.  The  Bishop  of  London  put  a speedy 
termination  to  this  state  of  things  by  closing  the  session. 

The  interest  of  the  evening  session  was  transferred  to  the  Lesser  Hall, 
where  Polygamy  appeared  on  the  programme.  At  the  instance,  I believe,  of 
one  member  of  the  Committee,  ladies  were  excluded  from  this  debate — quite 
unnecessarily,  as  it  turned  out.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  was  one  of 
the  best  meetings  of  the  whole  Conference.  After  the  papers  by  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Puller,  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Salter  Price,  the  Bishop  of 
Bloemfontein,  the  Bishop  of  Lahore,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Farler,  Mr.  Sydney 
Gedge,  Bishop  Selwyn,  the  Bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  Lord  Stanmore, 
the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  H.  Barter,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Buckley  Wood 
followed  in  rapid  succession  one  after  the  other.  The  interest  of  the  debate 
did  not  flag  for  an  instant.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  listen  to  a dis- 
cussion sustained  throughout  with  such  ability  and  good  temper.  The 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  who  presided,  might  well  congratulate  the  meeting  on 
its  exhaustiveness.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  note  some  of  the 
general  impressions  conveyed.  In  the  first  place,  no  quarter  was  given  by 
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any  one  to  the  notion  that  palygamy  could  be  tolerated  among  Christian?*. 
The  greater  part  of  the  discussion  circled  round  the  obligations  into  which 
a man  had  entered  before  desiring  to  become  a Christian.  Should  he  always 
be  forced  to  put  away  all  his  wives  except  one  before  being  baptized  ? Hero 
a difference  appeared.  The  Indian  missionaries  were  inclined  to  think  that 
cases  might  occur  in  which  it  would  be  a hardship  to  enforce  the  rule  : 
opinions  formed  in  Africa  were  unanimous  and  firm  in  favour  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  principle.  The  explanation  was  not  difficult  to  discover. 
In  India  polygamy  is  so  rare  that  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  told  us  there  were 
only  101*2  wives  in  the  Punjab  for  every  100  husbands — a proportion 
smaller  than  in  Scotland  1 — and  the  marriage  tie  is  a definite  and  binding  one. 
In  Africa  polygamy  is  common,  and  marriage  has  with  many  tribes  very  little 
meaning — so  many  more  wives,  so  many  additional  labourers.  I noticed 
that  several  quite  extreme  High  Churchmen  were  willing  that  a convert 
should  be  refused  baptism  even  to  his  dying  day  rather  than  that  polygamy 
should  be  sanctioned  within  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  all  were  agreed 
that  a polygamous  woman  might  be  admitted,  because  she  was  not  a free 
agent.  There  was  much  citation  of  Old  Testament  precedent  and  of  texts  of 
Scripture  such  as  St.  Paul's  injunction  to  Timothy,  “Let  a bishop  be  the 
husband  of  one  wife.”  The  decision  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  was 
frequently  referred  to,  and  met  with  general  acceptance. 

Thursday  morning  was  employed  in  the  Large  Hall  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  Associate  Missions  versus  Family  Life.  This  being  a matter 
about  which  every  one  thinks  himself  capable  of  forming  a judgment,  and  one, 
moreover,  which  presented  the  prospect  of  a lively  debate,  the  audience  was 
fuller  than  at  some  other  sessions.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  presided  through- 
out the  day.  The  other  chairmen  were  content  with  a single  address  where- 
with to  open  the  morning  session.  Dr.  Westcott  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  at 
all  three  sessions  and  to  sum  up  at  the  close  of  each  the  results  which  ho 
considered  had  been  arrived  at.  His  opening  speech  in  the  morning  was  a 
sketch  of  an  ideal  Mission,  strong  in  numbers  and  varied  in  its  activities, 
presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  Heathen  all  the  characteristics  of  a Christian 
community,  and  enabling  the  converts  to  realise  that  they  had  entered  into  a 
new  society,  an  all-embracing  brotherhood.  It  does  no  injustice  to  the 
rest  of  the  many  participants  in  the  debate  to  say  that  what  the  Scotch 
would  call  the  most  “ outstanding 99  papers  were  those  of  the  Rev.  G . 
A.  Lefroy  of  Delhi,  and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  M.  Hackett,  late  Principal  of 
the  C.M.S.  Divinity  School  at  Allahabad.  Mr.  Lefroy’s  paper  was  worthy 
of  its  author.  Claiming  no  superior  sanctity  for  the  community  life,  and 
expressly  allowing  many  advantages  attaching  to  the  married  missionary, 
he  rested  the  plea  for  an  associate  mission  upon  its  securing  mutual 
sympathy,  division  of  labour,  continuity  of  work,  freedom  from  family 
cares,  economy,  and  freedom  to  run  risks.  He  had  in  his  mind  a brother- 
hood like  that  of  which  he  is  the  distinguished  head,  bound  by  no  vows  and 
admitting  no  autocratic  control.  He  did  not  urge  the  community  system  as 
the  only  type  of  mission  to  be  adopted,  but  only  as  one  entitled  to  a place  in 
the  general  scheme  of  Mission  work.  With  this  no  Evangelical  who  has 
followed  and  appreciated  the  work  of  the  C.M.S.  bands  of  Associated  Evange- 
lists can  very  well  disagree.  It  does  not,  however,  need  much  penetration  to 
perceive  that  most  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a community  were  really 
arguments  for  a strong  as  opposed  to  a weak  Mission,  and  when  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  summed  up,  he  gave  this  as  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  not  good  for 
a missionary  to  be  alone.  Two  objections  to  the  community  system  which 
are  not  often  heard  transpired  in  the  couree  of  the  discussion.  The  economy 
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which  is  claimed  for  it  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a cost.  Mr.  Hackett 
enumerated  a long  list  of  married  missionaries  vfho  had  served  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  more  than  forty  years  in  the  field,  and  asked  where  such  length  of 
service  could  be  paralleled  among  the  ranks  of  celibate  missionaries.  “ I take 
care  of  my  missionary,1 99  was  the  description  of  her  work  by  a C.M.S.  mission- 
ary’s wife.  The  Bishop  of  Lahore  mentioned  that  Mr.  Allnutt,  one  of  the 
Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  had  owed  his  life  to  the  nursing  of  Mrs.  Winter, 
the  wife  of  the  well-known  S.P.G.  missionary.  The  other  point  was  the 
danger  of  friction  between  the  members  of  the  community.  “ It  is  a beauti- 
ful idea,”  said  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Kelly,  a very  High  Churchman,  and  himself 
unmarried,  “for  two  or  three  men  to  live  together;  only  you  know  generally 
they  can’t.”  Mr.  Hackett,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
referred  to  the  confidence  which  is  placed  by  non-Christians  in  a married 
missionary,  the  influence  he  is  able  to  wield  over  the  female  as  well  as  the 
male  portion  of  the  converts,  the  direct  missionary  work  often  undertaken  by 
the  wives,  and,  what  is  less  obvious,  the  increased  social  influence  exerted  by 
a missionary  household  among  a resident  European  society.  There  was  a re- 
freshing absence  from  the  discussion  of  such  intemperate  partisanship  as  was 
manifested,  for  instance,  at  the  Rhyl  Church  Congress.  One  digression 
must  be  noticed.  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson  of  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society  was  allowed  to  interpose  with  a short  description  of  its  work,  which 
he  adroitly  framed  so  as  to  seem  to  be  merely  an  outgrowth  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  This  intervention  was  all  the  more  desirable  as  the  South  American 
Continent  would  otherwise  have  found  no  place  upon  the  programme  of  Con- 
ference subjects. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  in  the  Large  Hall,  Educational  and  Industrial 
Missions  were  brought  under  review.  As  the  Bishop  of  Durham  said  at  the 
outset,  all  were  now  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  Educational  Missions,  and  the 
only  question  which  remained  was  that  of  details.  His  own  remarks  were 
directed  to  the  value  of  education  as  the  one  Christianising  influence  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  higher  classes ; to  the  need  of  fostering  the 
education  of  Christian  families  ; and  to  the  value  of  Industrial  Missions  as 
solving  the  problem  of  the  material  support  of  converts.  In  some  of  his 
thoughts  the  Bishop  anticipated  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris’s  paper, 
but  the  latter,  who  took  a high  spiritual  standpoint,  dwelt  with  special  force 
upon  the  higher  education.  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Dodson,  of  the  S.P.G.  College, 
Trichinopoly,  whose  paper  was  read  by  Canon  Jacob,  considered  and  answered 
objections  to  the  educational  method.  The  Bishop  of  Travancore  entered 
into  a number  of  important  details,  such  as  the  leavening  effect  of  Mission 
schools  and  colleges  upon  Government  regulations,  the  need  of  the  higher 
education  of  women,  and  the  provision  of  scholarships  for  Native  Christians, 
which  should  do  for  them  what  the  bounty  of  founders  and  benefactors  had 
done  for  us.  The  Rev.  F.  R.  Hodgson’s  paper  was  on  Industrial  Missions. 
Two  points  deserved  particular  notice — its  exposure  of  the  methods  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  its  preference  for  the 
development  of  a Native  civilisation  rather  than  the  tutelary  system  so 
admired  by  travellers  and  planters.  All  the  subsequent  speakers  occupied 
themselves  with  education.  The  most  striking  thought  elicited  came  from 
Bishop  Stuart,  who,  by  a remarkable  coincidence,  spoke  immediately  after  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Hay thomth waite,  one  of  his  successors — longo  temporis  intervallo 
— at  Agra.  One  great  objection  to  educational  work  is  the  amount  of  the 
missionary’s  time  which  is  taken  up  with  secular  subjects.  Bishop  Stuart 
quoted  a beautiful  answer  from  Mr.  Welland.  The  weighty  axehead  consists 
of  a thin  edge  of  steel  welded  to  a heavy  backing  of  iron.  It  is  the  apparently 
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useless  backing  which  gives  its  force  to  the  cutting  edge.  So  the  influence 
gained  in  secular  instruction  gives  force  to  the  spiritual  teaching. 

The  evening  meeting  in  the  Large  Hall,  where  iC  Church  Organisation  and 
Discipline  ” was  the  subject  for  debate,  took  us  once  more  into  the  region  of 
idealistic  prophecies.  The  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  and  one  or  two  other 
speakers  touched  on  the  exercise  of  discipline  upon  Native  converts,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Copleston  upon  the  mutual  relations  between  European  and 
Native  Christians ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  with 
endeavours  to  answer  the  question,  What  is  to  be  the  final  outcome  of 
Mission  work  1 Bishop  Barry  outlined  a marvellous  scheme  of  federated 
churches  under  the  Primacy  of  Canterbury,  grouped  into  three  divisions, — 
Colonial  Churches,  Churches  among  civilised  races,  Churches  among  the  lower 
races;  in  all  cases  the  minimum  of  agreement  necessary  for  communion 
being  that  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  that  is,  acceptance  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  three  Creeds,  the  use  of  common  prayer  and  the  two  Sacraments, 
and  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry.  Bishop  Stuart  contented  himself  with 
seeking  the  principles  for  our  treatment  of  infant  Churches  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  The  Dean  of  Hobart  wanted  to  see  a federation  of  the  Australasian 
Churches.  There  was  not  wanting  the  criticism  of  practical  minds  upon 
Bishop  Barry’s  idealism.  The  Rev.  F.  Baylis  put  a number  of  searching 
Socratic  questions  which  exposed  -some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  scheme. 
Professor  Collins  warned  us  that  Rome  in  the  eighth  century  had  put  forth 
just  such  a scheme,  with  disastrous  results.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens  of 
Ceylon  told  us  to  hope  that  Native  Churches  would  adopt  our  organisation, 
but  to  be  content  if  they  also  adapted  it  to  their  own  circumstances.  The 
conflict  of  opinion  was  such  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  found  it  difficult 
at  the  end  to  hit  upon  any  residuum  of  common  agreement.  One  thing 
had,  however,  been  apparent  in  the  majority  of  the  speeches, — an  anxiety  for 
the  time  when  the  Missions  should  have  given  place  to  Native  organisations. 

The  discussion  of  Friday  morning,  when  I was  not  present,  is  noticed 
elsewhere.  The  afternoon  meeting  was  nominally  to  be  given  up  to  Home 
Organisation  ; but  the  addresses  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester  and  Archdeacon 
Long  on  Spiritual  Influences  belonged  in  character  to  the  opening  session  of 
all.  From  the  rest  of  the  speeches  there  was  not  much  to  be  learnt  by 
C.M.S.  people.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  admirably  ridiculed  the  long,  dreary 
missionary  meeting,  unprepared  for  and  unsupported  by  any  reference  to  the 
subject  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  in  which  the  time  is  taken  up 
Avith  the  chairman’s  address,  secretary’s  report,  some  one  else’s  “ few  words,” 
and  votes  of  thanks,  while  the  Deputation  has  his  time  circumscribed  and  his 
story  robbed  of  its  effect.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland’s  capital  speech  was 
most  effective  in  its  condemnation  of  the  inferior  type  of  missionary  magazine. 
I wish  that  every  missionary  editor  could  have  heard  his  appeal  to  make 
missionary  literature  intelligible  to  the  outsider.  Beyond  these  two  speeches 
the  C.M.S.  appeared  rather  as  the  teacher  than  the  learner.  There  was  not 
time  for  anything  approaching  a complete  statement  of  the  network  of  C.M.S. 
oi*ganisations,  but  one  was  glad  that  at  least  the  Gleaners’  Union  was  not  left 
unmentioned.  The  speech  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  closed  the 
session  and  with  it  the  Conference  proper,  may  serve  as  a kind  of  gentle 
counter  blast  to* that  of  the  Archbishop  at  the  opening  session.  He  repudiated 
the  idea  that  the  Board  of  Missions  should  do  anything  “ to  chill  the  soul”  of 
the  great  Missionary  Societies. 

So  the  Conference  came  to  an  end.  It  had  a real  value.  It  ventilated 
many  vexed  questions,  and  it  produced  information  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Some  of  the  causes  of  its  partial  failure  have  been  indicated  already. 
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If  it  is  to  be  the  first  of  a succession  of  similar  gatherings,  the  lessons  learnt 
by  it  must  be  heeded.  Among  these  not  the  least  is  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  suspicion  that  there  is  any  covert  attack  upon  the  Societies. 

J.  I>.  M. 


IT.— THE  WOMENS  SECTION . 

THE  Meetings  of  the  Women's  Section  were  held  in  Princes*  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  at  the  same  hour  as  the  two  other  afternoon  meetings  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  namely,  from  2.30  to  5 p.m.  The  Hall  was  never  more  than 
a third  part  filled,  but  those  who  came  stayed  to  the  end  of  the  meeting,  and 
there  was  little  of  that  to-and  fro  movement  which  was  not  a little  trying  in 
St.  James’s  Hall,  where  two  or  three  score  of  people  hovered  about  in  the 
back  seats  of  two  simultaneous  meetings,  striving  to  get  the  best  part  of 
both.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  know  whether  the  small  but  steady  audience 
really  entered  into  the  allotted  subjects  with  interest,  or  whether  they  sat 
in  passive  readiness  just  to  hear  what  there  was  to  be  said.  To  one  coming 
across  from  the  warmer  meetings  in  St.  James’s  Hall  the  necessary  absence 
of  any  bursts  of  applause,  and  the  unexpected  lack  of  all  desire  to  discuss 
important  questions,  were  rather  chilling.  But  gradually  the  conviction  grew 
that  the  audience  did  both  care  and  understand,  though  it  was  so  wholly 
lacking  in  utterance. 

After  the  wide  programme  had  been  drafted  for  the  general  meetings,  a few 
ladies  of  experience  in  missionary  matters  were  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Subjects  Committee  to  consider  what  parts  of  the  general  programme  were 
suited  for  consideration  in  the  Women’s  Section.  After  a selection  of  subjects, 
which  very  fairly  covered  the  ground,  had  been  made,  a small  committee  of 
women,  with  Miss  Pal  grave  as  the  genial  and  efficient  honorary  secretary, 
was  appointed,  and  with  them  lay  all  further  arrangements  for  the  meetings. 
Not  the  least  enjoyable  part  of  the  Conference,  to  the  writer  at  least,  was  the 
pleasant  intercourse  and  fellowship  which  sprang  up  between  those  thus 
linked  together  in  the  preparatory  work. 

On  the  first  afternoon,  the  main  subject  was  parallel  to  that  of  the  general  meet- 
ing, Vocation  and  Training  (of  Women)  for  Foreign  Missions.  Mrs.  Boyd 
Carpenter,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  Mrs.  Bannister,  a member  of  the 
C.M.S.  and  C.E.Z.M.S.  Ladies’  Candidates  Committee,  read  papers  on  the 
call  of  women  to  missionary  service.  A paper  on  the  training  of  sisters  was 
contributed  by  the  All  Saints’  Sisterhood,  and  Head- Deaconess  Gilmore  of 
the  Rochester  Diocesan  Institute  spoke  on  the  methods  of  training  workers. 
Miss  Schroeder  of  The  Willows  followed  with  an  admirable  paper,  which  won 
cordial  appreciation  from  all  sections  of  thought.  On  the  whole,  the  papers 
weTC  exceedingly  good  and  thoughtful,  and  raised  many  points  on  which 
frank  and  thoughtful  discussion  would  have  been  very  valuable  ; but  except 
for  a few  remarks  from  ladies  on  the  platform  none  was  forthcoming.  Mrs. 
Benson,  wife  of  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presided. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Lady  Vincent,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  W.  Vincent, 
Bart.,  presided,  and  the  first  subject  taken  was  “The  Need  and  Scope  of 
Women ’8  Work.”  Mrs.  Ball  of  Karachi,  and  Miss  Fatteson,  sister  of  the  late 
Bishop  Patteson,  both  read  valuable  papers,  wise  and  suggestive  to  a degree  ; 
but  few  of  the  deeper  problems  connected  with  women’s  work  abroad — such 
for  instance  as  the  relation  between  men  and  women  with  regard  to  adminis- 
trative questions  in  a Mission — were  even  alluded  to,  much  less  discussed. 
Two  graphic  papers  on  Work  in  India  followed ; one,  by  Miss  Bartlett  of  the 
C.E.Z.M.S.  a fellow-worker  of  Miss  Hewlett  at  Amritsar ; another  by  Miss 
Pilkington  of  the  S.P.G. ; and  a third,  on  the  work  of  sisterhoods  in  India. 
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Miss  Lawrence,  an  S.P.G.  worker  from  Madagascar,  also  read  a paper 
on  that  interesting  mission- field.  On  this  afternoon  there  was  more  discus- 
sion, but  of  a somewhat  desultory  character,  several  present  desiring  to  repre- 
sent their  own  mission-field  or  work,  rather  than  to  use  such  knowledge  to 
illustrate  broad  general  principles. 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  Lady  Laura  Ridding,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of 
Southwell,  presided,  and  after  her  opening  words,  Mrs.  Piper,  wife  of  the 
Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s,  Upper  Holloway,  and  formerly  a C.M.S.  missionary  in 
Japan,  spoke  very  ably  and  lovingly  on  “ Dangers  and  Difficulties  of  Mis- 
sionaries.” It  was  clear  that  by  speaking  instead  of  reading  she  greatly 
gained  in  hold  of  her  audience,  and  perhaps  the  very  delicacy  of  her  subject 
stirred  additional  interest.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  during 
Mrs.  Piper’s  allotted  fifteen  minutes  there  was  more  life  and  apparent 
sympathy  in  the  audience  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  women’s 
meetings.  Two  African  papers  followed,  one  by  Miss  Eliza  Wigram,  who 
had  had  considerable  experience  of  S.P.G.  work  in  South  Africa,  the  other  by 
Miss  Goodall  (C.M.S.)  of  Lagos.  Both  papers  were  good,  from  different 
points  of  view ; the  first  was  very  bracing,  practical,  and  suggestive  ; the 
latter  overflowing  with  deep  feeling,  and  a reality  of  love  for  the  Africans 
which  contradicted  a sweeping  statement  made  in  one  of  the  general  meetings 
that  missionaries  “ looked  down  ” upon  their  Native  brethren  and  sisters. 
Miss  Newcombe,  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  Fuh-Kien  Mission,  wrote  a moving  paper 
on  woman’s  work  in  China,  which  was  read,  in  her  enforced  absence,  by  Miss 
Mulvany  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  Miss  McRae  contributed  a paper  on  Japan, 
which  was  read  for  her  by  Miss  Gregory  of  the  S.P.G.,  and  another  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Twing,  first  secretary  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  New  York. 

On  the  last  day,  the  subject  was  Home  Interest  in  Mission  Work.  Lady 
Kennaway  presided.  The  meeting  was  less  formal  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  there  was  more  readiness  to  discuss,  possibly  because  the  subject  was 
more  familiar  to  those  present.  Mrs.  Temple,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
read  a general  opening  paper ; Miss  Alcock,  the  well-known  authoress  of  The 
Spanish  Brothers , contributed  a delightful  paper  on  Mission  interest  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  which  was  read  for  her  by  Miss  Gollock  ; Miss  Tristram  of 
Durham  wrote  a vigorous  paper  on  Funds,  and  How  to  Raise  Them,  which 
was  read  for  her  by  Miss  Una  Saunders.  Lady  Philipps,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  J.  E.  Philipps,  Bart.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Conference,  read  a most  interest- 
ing account  of  a Union  for  prayer  and  work  connected  with  their  parish  of 
Warminster ; Mrs.  Percy  Grubb  followed  with  a lucid  sketch  of  the  various 
Unions,  &c.,  connected  with  C.M.S. ; and  Miss  Bunyon,  who  does  much  of 
the  S.P.G.  work  among  children,  read  a most  suggestive  and  helpful  paper, 
unfolding  various  principles  which  should  underlie  all  methods. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  in  years  to  come  these  women’s  meetings 
will  be  looked  on  as  marking  an  era  in  women’s  missionary  work,  or  that 
from  them  will  issue  any  voice  to  make  itself  heard  in  wider  circles.  Yet 
something  has  been  done.  There  cannot  fail  to  be  resultant  blessing  from 
meetings  where  the  spiritual  tone  has  been  so  unvaryingly  high;  and  while  those 
women  who  were  more  closely  linked  in  the  inner  organisation  of  the  Section 
realise  even  more  keenly  than  before  that  there  is  radical  divergence  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice  within  the  Church  of  England,  some  of  them  have 
rejoiced  over  a fuller  understanding  of  the  great  ground  of  union  which  still 
remains,  namely,  the  presence  within  the  heart  of  the  “One  Spirit,”  uniting 
those  who  differ,  on  points  far  too  vital  for  any  question  of  compromise  or 
silence,  to  the  “ One  Lord.”  G. 
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Further  Reports  : Letters  from  Missionaries,  &c. 

IN  TINNEVELLY. 

Letter  from  the  Rev . T.  Walker . 


Ootacamund,  April  18th,  1894. 
ffigrrgjl  FOUND  it  quite  impossible 
m SSi  wr^  anything  about  the 
MgQ  pi®  Mission  of  Messrs.  Thwaites 
and  Martin  Hall  so  long  as 
we  were  in  Palamcottah.  The  rusn  of 
work  left  no  time  for  correspondence. 
But  now  that  I have  a little  breathing 
time,  I will  send  you  a few  particulars. 

Our  brethren  commenced  operations 
in  Palamcottah  itself,  Mr.  Martin  Hall 
working  chiefly  there  among  children 
and  young  men.  The  services  were 
crowded,  and  a special  feature  of  the 
Mission  was  the  large  number  of  Hin- 
dus who  attended.  We  went  out  in 
bands  each  night,  and  circulated  printed 
notices  of  invitation.  It  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the  times  that  so 
many  of  the  Heathen  were  found  willing 
to  come  to  evangelistic  services  in  a 
Christian  church.  It  speaks  to  my 
mind  of  prejudice  breaking  down. 

We  had  services  for  Christians  every 
morning  and  Gospel  services  every 
evening,  with  children's  services  in  the 
afternoons.  Many  of  our  people  were 
stirred  up,  and  several  Hindus  who 
had  been  under  Christian  influence  for 
some  time  were  brought  to  a point  and 
have  since  been  baptized.  Mr.  Hall’s 
work  among  the  schools  was  very 
useful,  and  I trust  that  many  of  the 
young  people  were  seriously  impressed. 


The  special  meetings  for  Mission  agents 
were  valuable,  and  a good  many  re- 
ceived a new  “stir  up.” 

From  Palamcottah  we  went  in  two 
bands  to  Mengnanapuram  and  Pannei- 
vilei,  Mr.  Thwaites  taking  the  one  cen- 
tre and  Mr.  Hall  the  other.  As  I was 
with  the  latter  I can  speak  more  cer- 
tainly about  the  Panneivilei  Mission. 
Here  again  (and  at  Mengnanapuram 
too)  the  Heathen  were  induced  to  at- 
tend, and  we  had  quite  a large  number 
of  Heathen  children  present  at  the  chil- 
dren's services.  One  Hindu  woman, 
who  has  long  been  under  Christian 
influence,  was  brought  to  a point  and 
is  to  be  baptized.  The  boys  of  the 
Boarding- school  got  stirred  up.  Many 
of  the  agents  got  “ warmed,”  and  a new 
impetus  has  been  given  to  Bible- classes, 
&c.,  in  several  congregations  round 
Panneivilei. 

Of  the  permanent  results  of  the 
Mission  time  will  be  the  true  test.  The 
only  fault  I have  to  find  is  that  the 
effort  was  far  too  short  in  duration. 
You  cannot  reach  50,000  people  in  one 
short  fortnight  with  anything  like  force 
and  effect.  Mr.  Thwaites’s  earnest 
vigour  refreshed  us  all,  and  Mr.  Martin 
Hall’s  quiet  power  impressed  many. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  them  for 
their  visit,  and  I trust  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  report  “ signs  following.’* 


IN  CEYLON 

From  the  Ceylon  localised  “ C.M . Gleaner.'* 


Kandy. 

We  had  a time  of  great  blessing  here, 
and  we  thank  God  for  sending  His  ser- 
vants among  us.  The  meetings  and 
services  were  well  attended,  especially 
the  morning  Bible-readings,  and  they 
were  characterised  by  a deep  solemnity 
and  the  evident  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Many,  we  feel  sure,  will  look 
back  to  the  Mission  as  a time  of  great 
spiritual  revival  in  their  hearts  and 
lives.  The  truths  mainly  impressed 
upon  us  were  the  present  realisation  of 
the  personal  love  of  Jesus  and  of  His 
salvation,  and  of  the  certainty  of  His 
coming  again. 


The  key-note  was  struck  in  the 
opening  prayer- meeting  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  which  was  characterised  by 
an  earnest  expectation  and  assurance 
of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  Mission. 
Mr.  Thwaites  gave  the  address,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  need  of  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  was  also  the 
subject  of  his  Sunday  morning  sermon. 
In  the  evening  services  from  Sunday 
to  Wednesday,  strong  appeals  were 
made  to  the  unconverted  to  turn  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  find  in  Him 
redemption  and  sanctification.  In  the 
mornings  from  Monday  to  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Thwaites  gave  addresses  on  the 
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spiritual  life  from  the  texts  Zeoh.  x.  4, 
Eph.  y.  15,  Cant.  yiii.  14. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  a 
thanksgiving  service,  with  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

Mr.  Hall  held  services  for  young 
people  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings, 
and  addressed  the  boys  of  the  College 
at  morning  prayers  from  7.30  to  8.30 
each  day.  He  also  gave  a Bible* reading 
on  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

On  Friday,  March  30th,  we  had 
another  visit  from  Mr.  Hall.  In  the 
afternoon  he  gave  an  address  to  the 
children.  In  the  evening  he  addressed 
a meeting  of  Gleaners  and  friends. 

Colombo. 

The  Missioners  came  from  their  work 
at  Kandy  and  commenced  immediately 
at  Colombo,  preaching  their  first  ser- 
mons at  the  ordinary  services  in  Galle 
Face  Church  on  Good  Friday — Mr. 
Hall  to  the  Tamils  at  8 a.m.,  and  Mr. 
Thwaites  to  the  English  congregation 
at  11  a.m.  and  6 p.m.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr.  Thwaites  addressed  Tamil 
and  Singhalese  Christian  workers  in 
the  morning,  and  preached  at  a service 
held  in  the  evening  for  special  prayer 
for  a blessing  on  the  Mission.  Mr. 
Hall  addressed  the  children  at  Mr. 
Lover’s  ordinary  meeting  at  Wekande 
in  the  afternoon. 

Easter  Sunday  was  a busy  day.  Mr. 
Thwaites  preached  to  a crowded  con- 
gregation of  Tamils  at  8 a.m.,  and  at 
the  morning  and  evening  English  ser- 
vices, in  Galle  Face  Church.  Mr.  Hall 
gave  an  address  to  the  Sunday-school 
children  in  the  morning,  preached  at 
the  Singhalese  service  in  the  afternoon, 
and  afterwards  at  the  English  service 
at  St.  Luke's,  Marandan.  On  Easter 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Thwaites  gave  Bible-readings  in  the 
morning  and  evangelistic  addresses  in 
the  evening,  all  at  Galle  Face  Church. 
Mr.  Hall  gave  Bible-readings  at  St. 
Luke’s  each  morning,  and  evangelistic 
addresses  by  interpretation  to  the  Sing- 


halese each  evening,  besides  address- 
ing large  congregations  of  children  at 
Galle  Face  Church  in  the  afternoons. 
The  attendances  at  all  the  services  were 
good,  and  the  interest  appeared  to  in- 
crease as  the  Mission  went  on.  About 
150  people  were  generally  present  at 
the  morning  Bible-readings,  and  at  the 
evening  services  the  sitting  accommo- 
dation was  severely  taxed,  although  a 
large  number  of  additional  seats  were 
provided.  On  Easter  Sunday  evening 
at  least  400  people  must  have  been 
in  the  church.  The  children's  services 
were  also  very  well  attended. 

On  Thursday  morning  a thanks- 
giving service  was  held,  when  a large 
number  of  requests  for  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  blessings  received  were  sent  in 
to  Mr.  Thwaites.  Among  the  blessings 
enumerated  were  conversion  to  God, 
spiritual  victory,  removal  of  doubts, 
further  insight  into  divine  things,  and 
the  quickening  of  a desire  to  live  and 
work  for  the  glory  of  God.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  had 
come  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty 
God,  offerings  were  made  in  money 
and  jewellery  which,  when  realisea, 
will  probably  produce  about  Bs.  500,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a church 
for  the  poor  Christians  of  Jilore,  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  children's  thanksgiving  service 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  children  also  had  been  receiving 
blessings  from  the  Lord.  There  were 
many  bright,  happy  faces  in  the  church, 
and  very  close  attention  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Hall’s  concluding  words.  The  chil- 
dren’s thank-offerings,  contributed  in 
money  and  jewellery,  amounted  to 
Rs.  39  : 50. 

We  are  deeply  thankful  to  God  for 
the  work  of  His  servants  and  for  the 
messages  they  have  delivered  in  His 
name.  The  evidences  of  spiritual  fruit 
are  very  apparent,  and  we  believe  that 
blessing  of  a very  solid  character  1ms 
been  received  from  the  Lord,  to  Whom 
be  all  the  praise. 


From  the  iC  Ceylon  Observer .* 


The  special  services  commenced  at 
Christ  Church,  Galle  Face  [Colombo], 
on  Good  Friday  by  the  Revs.  E.  N. 
Thwaites  and  J.  Martin  Hall  have  been 
a great  sucoess.  The  attendances  have 
been  large,  so  that,  although  many 
extraseats  were  arranged,  the  accommo- 
dation was  taxed  to  the  utmost  at  some 


Mm2 


of  the  evening  services.  Mr.  Thwaites’ 
sermons  were  characterised  by  a bold 
directness  of  statement  with  regard  to 
the  doom  of  the  wicked,  which  showed 
that  he  has  not  been  oarried  away  by 
the  prevailing  looseness  of  thought  con- 
cerning future  punishment.  He  was 
none  the  less  dennite  in  his  proclama- 
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tion  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  the  salvation  provided 
in  Christ  for  all  believers.  Mr.  Hall 
conducted  a service  for  children  each 
day,  which  was  well  attended,  deep  in- 
terest being  manifested  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  concluding  services  wero 
held  yesterday,  when  those  who  de- 
sired to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
blessings  received  were  specially  in- 
vited to  attend.  The  church  was 
three  parts  full  at  7.30  a.m.  A large 
number  of  requests  for  thanksgiving 
had  been  received  by  Mr.  Thwaites, 

From  the  1 


which  were  read  out  daring  the  service, 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
raise.  Mr.  Hall  conducted  the  chil- 
ren’s  thanksgiving  service  in  the 
afternoon.  Thank  offerings  to  God 

were  given  at  both  these  services  in 
money  and  jewellery,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  expected  to  amount  to 
nearly  Bs.  550,  of  which  the  children 
contributed  about  Bs.  40.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  these  offerings  will  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Edith 
Hooper  Memorial  Mission  Church  at 
Jilore,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

v . S . Coles. 


Kandy,  April  13^,  1894. 
Praised  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord, 
because  He  sent  His  servants  Thwaites 
and  Martin  Hall  to  ns ! The  only  de- 
fect in  their  work,  and  that  a most 
serious  one,  was  its  brevity.  Two  or 
three  days  in  an  important  place  were 
utterly  inadequate  to  produce  great 
results.  It  was  most  delightful  to  hear 
Mr.  Thwaites  preach  eternal  life  ob- 
tainable as  a free  gift  from  eternal  woe. 
He  proved  that  it  was  worth  having, 
not  only  on  account  of  what  it  essen- 
tially is,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
everlasting  misery  it  delivers  us  from. 
The  Holy  Spirit  greatly  blessed  the 
work,  and  many  signs  followed. 

Mr.  Martin  Hall  directed  almost  all 
his  energies  to  the  children,  and  was 
greatly  cheered  and  rewarded  by  many 
roofs  that  children  were  brought  to 
esns.  His  preaching  proved  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  preach  frivolous 
nonsense  to  children  to  awaken  and 

From  the  Rev. 

Colombo , April  4 th,  1894. 

I believe  that  many  people  have 
been  converted  to  God  by  means  of  the 
evening  evangelistic  services,  and  that 
the  Lord’s  people  have  been  greatly 
edified  by  the  Bible-readings  given  by 
Mr.  Thwaites  each  morning,  when  the 
attendance  was  most  encouraging. 

Europeans,  Singhalese,  ana  Tamils 
have  been  so  stirred  up  that  several 
have  given  in  their  names  as  wishing 
to  engage  directly  in  the  Lord’s  work 
as  He  may  lead,  and  one  Singhalese 
lady  has  already  begun  to  visit  her 
neighbours,  and  to  invite  them  to  come 
to  her  house  for  instruction  in  spiritual 
things.  The  children  came  in  large 
numbers  to  Mr.  Hall's  services  day 
after  day,  and  I believe  that  many 


maintain  close  attention,  as  is  so  often 
done.  He  proclaimed  solemn  spiritual 
truths,  ana  it  was  most  affecting  to 
witness  the  earnest  attention  paid  to 
the  Word.  I never  saw  so  many  tears 
shed  in  any  previous  Mission  held  in 
Ceylon.  Will  you  please  accept  my 
assurance  of  heartfelt  thanks  for  send- 
ing out  a couple  of  such  faithful 
preachers,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? It 
would  be  well  worth  the  expense  to  re- 
peat the  same  thing  annually.  If  we 
look  at  the  results  of  their  work  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  we  see  many  illus- 
trations have  been  afforded  of  the 
applicability  of  our  Saviour’s  words, 
“To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given ; and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken, 
even  that  which  h&  seemeth  to  have," 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  different 
mission  fields.  Oh  1 let  ns  all— you  at 
home  by  the  stuff,  and  we  in  the  front 
in  the  mission-field — look  more  and 
pray  more  for  spiritual  results. 

A.  E.  Dibhen. 

young  people  have  been  led  to  the 
Saviour’s  feet.  Mr.  Hall  is  resting 
this  week,  but  intends  (d.v.)  to  hold 
a Mission  at  Cotta  from  6th  to  13th 
inst. 

Besides  the  services  in  English,  Mr. 
Hall  preached  to  a crowded  congre- 
gation of  Tamils  in  Galle  Face  Church 
on  Good  Friday,  and  Mr.  Thwaites  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning.  Mr.  Thwaites 
also  addressed  the  Tamil  and  Singhalese 
Mission  agents,  and  Mr.  Hall  preached 
each  day  to  the  Singhalese,  either  in 
Christ  Church  or  St.  Luke’s. 

We  are  full  of  thankfulness  to  God 
for  the  great  blessing  given,  and  are 
only  sorry  that  Mr.  Thwaites’  health 
prevented  his  staying  with  ns  for  a 
third  week,  as  originally  planned. 
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JISHOP  INGHAM  admitted  Messrs.  D.  J.  Coker,  B.A.,  E.  T.  Cole,  B.A., 
and  J.  N.  Grant  to  Deacons*  Orders  on  May  13th.  Mr.  Coker  was 
senior  tntor  at  Fonrah  Bay  College.  He  and  Mr.  Grant  were  selected 
and  received  their  title  from  the  Patronage  Board  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Church.  Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer,  of  the  Niger  Mission,  was  ordained  at  the  same  time. 

Twelve  of  the  girls  of  the  Annie  Walsh  School  were  confirmed  on  April  3rd. 

Particulars  have  been  received  of  the  lamented  death  of  the  Bev.  E. 
Leversuch,  of  which  the  announcement  by  telegram  arrived  jast  as  the  May 
Intelligencer  was  going  to  press,  as  stated  in  the  “ Editorial  Notes  **  of  that  number. 
He  returned  to  Sierra  Leone  on  April  20th  from  Port  Lokkoh,  whither  he  had 
gone  four  months  before,  at  the  request  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Finance  Committee, 
to  prepare  a report  on  the  opportunities  for  extension  in  the  Temne  Country. 
He  had  a bad  illness  at  Port  Lokkoh  just  before  leaving,  the  Bev.  J.  Alley  and 
Miss  F.E.  A.  Thorne  well  being  unwell  at  the  same  time,  and  all  were  nursed  by  Mrs. 
Alley.  Mr.  Leversuch  left  Makori  to  return  to  Freetown  on  April  19th  at  8 p.m.,  his 
temperature  at  that  time  being  100  degrees.  The  cold  night  air  which  he  en- 
countered en  route,  aggravated  by  a tornado,  doubtless  made  his  case  worse  ; never- 
theless on  arriving  at  Freetown  he  felt  better  and  was  able  to  walk  up  the  steep, 
rugged  path  to  the  Cottage  Hospital  which  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Ingham  have 
been  instrumental  in  opening,  and  for  a time  he  was  very  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
no  apprehension  was  felt  regarding  the  issue.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  20th, 
however,  the  fever  increased,  and  all  efforts  to  induce  perspiration  proved 
unavailing.  On  Sunday  morning  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  sat  with  him 
instead  of  going  to  church,  and  read  Psalms  cviii.  and  cx. ; his  spirit  passed 
away  at  9.45  p.m.  His  death  cast  a painful  gloom  over  the  little  band  of  workers, 
and  elicited  widespread  sympathy  from  Europeans  and  Natives  in  the  colony. 
During  the  three  days  in  the  hospital  he  was  most  carefully  nursed  by  the  two 
Sisters  in  charge.  Mr.  Leversuch  was  a student  at  Islington  College,  and  passed 
first-class  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Preliminary  Theological  Examination  in 
1889.  He  joined  the  Mission  the  same  year,  being  assigned  to  work  among 
Mohammedans,  but  he  was  through  the  exigencies  of  the  Mission  frequently 
called  upon  to  engage  in  other  duties. 

We  have  received  with  sorrow  a telegram  from  Sierra  Leone,  announcing  the 
death  of  Miss  Thornewell,  who  went  out  to  Africa  only  last  autumn.  She  is  the 
first  of  the  women-students  at  the  new  Training  Home  at  Highbury  to  be  called 
into  the  Master's  presence. 

Miss  Dunkley  came  home  at  the  beginning  of  May,  Canon  Taylor  Smith  a 
few  weeks  later,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  in  company  with  Bishop  Ingham  in  June. 
Mr.  Humphrey  was  needing  a change,  and  as  the  Bev.  T.  J.  Dennis  was 
temporarily  acting  as  Vice-Principal  of  Fourah  Bay  College,  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Alvarez  was  also  on  the  spot,  it  was  considered  best  in  the  interests  of  the  work 
that  the  Principal  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  take  a rest.  He  hopes 
to  return  in  September  after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Dunkley,  to  whom  he  is 
engaged. 

Bishop  Tugwell  reached  Sierra  Leone  on  May  9th,  and  left  on  the  23rd.  A 
telegram  has  since  been  received  from  him  from  Lagos. 

Bishop  Oluwole,  after  completing  the  confirmation  tour  on  which  he  started 
on  January  5th,  returned  to  Lagos  on  April  12th.  He  has  sent  a valuable  and 
interesting  report  of  his  visits  to  Abeokuta,  Ibadan,  Oyo,  Ogbomoso,  and  Iseiu, 
which  we  hope  to  print  in  a future  issue.  In  Abeokuta,  including  Osiele,  a Bmall 
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town  two  hours’  distant,  236  candidates  were*  confirmed  ; namely,  43  at  Igbore,  82 
at  Ake,  13  at  Ikija,  21  at  Ikerekn,  39  at  Iporo,  16  at  Kemta,  and  22  at  Osiele- 
The  Bishop  left  Abeokuta  on  February  6th  and  arrived  at  Ibadan  on  the  8th, 
having  to  walk  most  of  the  way  through  the  breaking  down  of  a horse  lent  to- 
him  for  the  journey  by  one  of  the  Christians.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
candidates  were  confirmed  at  Ibadan ; namely,  43  at  Kudeti,  62  at  Aremo,  and 
52  at  Ogunpa.  Bishop  Oluwole  arrived  at  Oyo  on  February  23rd,  at  Ogbomoso 
on  March  2nd,  at  Isein,  returning  via  Oyo,  on  March  7th,  and  at  Abeokuta  on 
March  15th.  The  candidates  confirmed  at  these  places  were,  at  Oyo,  30 ; 
Ogbomoso,  18  ; and  Isein,  14.  On  March  29th  the  Bishop  started  for  a week's 
tour  to  the  Abeokuta  farm  villages,  where  he  confirmed  altogether  54  candidates. 
In  addition  to  the  Confirmation  Services,  special  meetings  for  agents  and  their 
wives  were  held,  visits  were  made  to  the  kings  and  chiefs,  and  numerous  services 
and  meetings  for  Christians  and  Heathen  were  attended  at  the  several  places. 
Bishop  Oluwole  closes  his  report  with  these  words  : “ The  present  state  of  the 
country  is  a call  for  thanksgiving.  A happy  political  era  has  dawned  upon  it. 
It  is  also  a call  for  prayer  that  this  may  be  a new  epoch  in  its  missionary 
annals.  I know  of  no  more  suitable  prayer  to  this  end  than  that  for  Native 
converts  in  the  prayer  used  at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  C.M.S.”  (See  Annual 
Report,  p.  xlviii.) 

At  a meeting  of  the  Abeokuta  Church  Council  held  in  January,  the  treasurer 
reported  that  the  several  pastorates  had  contributed  429£.  9*.  Sid.  to  the  funds  of 
the  Council  during  1893,  which  was  731.  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
Igbore  congregation  had  remitted  over  50 1.,  and  was  consequently  entitled  to  send 
three  delegates  to  the  Council.  The  Building  and  Sites  Committee  reported 
that  a church  at  Ilugun  was  ready  for  dedication,  that  the  walls  of  a church 
at  Igbein  were  ready  for  the  roof,  and  that  a parsonage  at  Iporo  had  been  com- 
pleted. Bishop  Oluwole  dedicated  the  church  at  Ilugun  on  January  17th,  Mr. 
Harding  and  all  the  pastors  taking  part  in  the  service.  Several  of  the  hymns 
used  were  composed  by  Natives  and  sung  to  native  tunes.  They  were  exceedingly 
well  rendered,  the  Bishop  states,  by  a strong  choir,  and  were  greatly  enjoyed, 
especially  by  the  Heathen,  who  do  not  appreciate  hymns  set  to  English  tunes. 

On  hearing  of  the  Rev.  J.  Vernall's  death,  the  Rev.  T.  Harding  at  once,  on 
January  24th,  left  Abeokuta  for  Lagos,  returning  to  Abeokuta  on  February 
10th.  In  March  he  and  Mr.  McKay  escorted  Miss  Grover  and  Miss  Hudson 
from  Abeokuta  to  Ibadan.  All  were  well  at  Abeokuta  at  the  date  of  the  last 
despatches,  the  middle  of  April ; the  new  recruits  were  making  progress  with  the 
language.  Miss  Thomas  was  residing  at  Ikija. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Farrow  was  unwell  for  several  days  after  his  return  to  Ibadan 
at  the  beginning  of  March.  Mr.  T.  Jays  left  Ibadan  to  reside  at  Ogbomoso  at 
the  end  of  March,  and  was  followed  early  in  April  by  Mr.  J.  McKay.  The  Revs. 
F.  G.  Toase  and  F.  Melville  Jones,  accompanied  by  six  students  of  the  Lagos 
Institution,  itinerated  to  Ibadan  and  back  during  the  Easter  vacation. 

Bishop  Phillips  wrote  from  Ode  Onde  in  March  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
Ilesa,  Ayesan,  and  Itebu  on  a confirmation  tour,  and  then  to  make  an  itineration 
into  the  Ekiti  country,  further  east,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  find  a station  to 
be  occupied  as  a link  with  the  work  on  the  Niger. 

Letters  from  Onitsha  bearing  date  the  end  of  March  have  been  received.  The 
little  party  of  four  Europeans  were  all  well. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

Frere  Town  suffered  in  April  from  a visitation  of  loousts,  which  stripped  the 
gardens  and  fields,  and  much  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food  was  anticipated. 
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The  Rev.  F.  Bart,  Dr.  C.  S.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith,  and  Miss- 
Brewer  have  come  home.  Miss  M.  R.  Gedge  arrived  at  Mombasa  on  May  3rd, 
after  a good  voyage.  She  had  a very  warm  reception  from  Europeans  and 
Natives  alike.  She  is  residing  at  Mzizima,  near  the  hospital,  which  is  in  the 
charge  of  a Christian  Native  doctor  during  Dr.  Edwards1  absence. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Steggall  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Doulton  arrived  at  Zanzibar  on  March 
29th ; the  former  proceeded  by  the  first  opportunity  to  Frere  Town,  where  porters 
were  in  readiness  to  carry  up  his  goods  to  Taveta,  where  his  presence  would  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  Mr.  A.  McGregor.  The  latter  wrote  in  February,  in  reply  to 
a letter  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  home  : — 


Were  it  not  that  again  and  again  in 
times  of  greatest  discouragement  I 
have  felt  tne  reality  of  the  Master’s 
presence,  I must  have  given  up ; but  at 
such  times  I have  felt  almost  lifted  out 
of  myself,  and  the  consciousness  of 
being  supported  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  at  home  has  been  almost  over- 
whelming. I feel  more  and  more  that 
the  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  power. 
Often  when  under  the  influence  of  fever, 
even  this  privilege  demands  a hard 

*\$ith  regard  to  the  work  I am  thank- 
ful that  God  has  given  me  many  en- 
couragements. The  whole  of  Taveta  is 
open  to  us  in  a way  that  a twelvemonth 
ago  I should  hardly  have  thought 
possible,  but  with  thirty-five  boys  on 


my  hands  to  look  after,  I can  do  but 
little  aggressive  work  to  take  advantage 
of  the  open  door  placed  before  us. 
With  regard  to  the  lads,  I have  been 
greatly  cheered  in  many  ways,  bub 
especially  when,  last  week,  one  came 
forward  voluntarily  and  applied  for 
baptism.  When  asked  what  was  hie 
reason  for  wishing  to  take  such  a step, 
he  replied,  “ Because  of  the  words  of 
J esu8.”  He  had,  some  time  ago,  learnt 
Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  and  these  words  seem 
to  have  spoken  to  him  very  definitely. 
Altogether  I believe  him  to  be 
thoroughly  sincere,  and  a true  child  of 
God.  There  are  others  that  I feel  sure 
are  contemplating  the  same  step  : “ God 
give  them  grace  to  submit  to  His 
teaching.” 


The  Rev.  A.  N.  Wood  baptized  seventeen  adults  at  Mamboia  on  Easter  Day. 
The. baptism  took  place  in  the  river.  Mr.  Wood  writes  : — 


The  Christians  were  arranged  on  one 
side  of  the  bank  and  the  Heathen  on  the 
other.  The  candidates  for  baptism  were 
on  the  brink  of  the  river  on  the  side  of  the 
Heathen.  Each  candidate  was  asked  to 
call  two  witnesses  from  among  the 
Christians.  I then  asked  the  witnesses 
certain  questions  with  regard  to  the 
candidate,  and  they  promised  faithfully 
to  look  after  him  or  her.  Turning  to 
the  candidates  I put  the  usual  questions, 
with  one  or  two  others  relating  to  their 
superstitions  and  Heathen  customs. 
These  being  answered  satisfactorily, 


the  candidates  stepped  into  the  river  and 
were  baptized  (not  by  immersion,  the 
river  being  too  shallow),  and  then 
taken  by  the  hand  by  their  witnesses  to 
the  group  of  Christians  on  the  other 
bank.  When  all  the  seventeen  were 
baptized  we  sang,  <f  O happy  day  that 
fixed  my  choice.”  I then  gave  an 
address,  dividing  it  into  three  parts, 
(1)  to  the  Heathen,  (2)  to  the  Christians, 
and  (3)  to  the  newly  baptized ; we  then 
had  prayer  and  thus  closed  what  was, 
I trust,  a very  memorable  service. 


At  Mpwapwa  also  nine  adults  were  baptized  in  the  river  on  Easter  Day  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Price.  The  neighbourhood  of  Mpwapwa*  suffered  from  a severe 
famine  at  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  later,  when  the  crops  began  to  appear, 
the  locusts  came  upon  the  scene  and  did  much  damage.  Mr.  Price  would  rejoice 
to  welcome  Mr.  E.  W.  Doulton  (who  started  from  the  coast  on  April  17th,  as 
a fellow-labourer),  having  been  alone  at  Mpwapwa  for  several  years.  The  Rev. 
J.  E.  and  Mrs.  Beverley  arrived  at  Kisokwe  on  February  2nd. 

Letters  from  Uganda  dated  so  late  as  March  13th  were  received  on  J une  1st. 
A serious  fire  occurred  at  the  Mission  station  at  Mengo  on  Saturday,  February 
3rd,  which  burnt  down  two  of  the  mission-houses  and  destroyed  valuable  stores 
and  goods,  and,  what  the  missionaries  regret  most  of  all,  books.  The'prompt  aid 
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of  their  Native  friends  saved  many  things  which  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
The  fire  originated  in  one  of  the  servants’  houses  through  his  endeavouring  to  clear 
out  some  biting  ants  from  beneath  his  bed  with  a lighted  torch.  The  reed  walls 
of  the  house  caught  fire,  which  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  Christian 
Baganda  were  full  of  sympathy,  and  kept  sending  small  presents  to  the  Bev.  J. 
Boscoe  and  the  others  who  had  suffered  loss.  Archdeacon  Walker  writes  : 
“ Disasters  which  bind  us  closer  to  these  people  and  call  out  their  sympathy  can 
hardly  be  called  troubles.  I expect  you  would  willingly  give  all  you  have  for 
the  expression  of  the  love  and  sympathy  these  people  feel  towards  us.” 

Mr.  Pilkington  was  much  struck  as  he  passed  through  Singo,  on  his  return 
journey  from  Unyoro  to  the  capital,  with  the  method  of  work  organised  there  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Fisher,  and  described  by  the  latter  in  his  Annual  Letter  (see  Intelli- 
gencer for  last  month,  page  450).  On  reaching  Mengo,  early  in  March,  he 
proposed  to  the  brethren  to  adopt  a similar  plan.  He  mapped  out  the  whole 
country,  and  proposed  to  locate  licensed  Native  teachers  at  chosen  centres, 
each  of  these  having  younger  teachers  living  at  places  within  a radius 
of  ten  miles  around  his  centre.  The  European  missionaries  were  severally 
to  superintend  this  work,  and  to  visit  the  centres  in  defined  districts.  Mr. 
Pilkington  and  the  Bev.  G.  K.  Baskerville  gave  up  the  idea  .of  returning  home 
for  the  present,  and  the  former  undertook  the  charge  of  the  work  in  the  province 
of  Kyadondo  (between  Mengo  and  Kyagwe)  and  the  Islands.  The  Bev.  E.  C. 
Gordon  was  to  relieve  Mr.  Baskerville  at  Ziba,  while  the  latter  was,  after  Easter, 
spending  three  or  four  months  organising  “ synagogues  ” in  Kyagwe.  The 
Mission  station,  in  Singo,  which  Mr.  Fisher  proposed  to  call  “ Tucker’s  Hill  ” has 
been  called  instead  “Namukozi,”  which  means  “of  the  labourers,”  or  “hill  of 
the  labourers.”  It  was  found  that  the  Natives  could  not  pronounce  the  word 
“Tucker.”  The  station  is  between  the  Mukwenda’s  place,  Mityana,  and  the 
fort,  and  is  somewhat  less  than  a mile  from  each. 

Fifteen  adults  were  baptized  at  Ziba  on  February  4th,  and  Mr.  Baskerville 
was  hoping  when  he  wrote  to  baptize  thirteen  others  on  Easter  Day. 

The  Bev.  F.  Bowling  arrived  at  Mengo  from  Nassa  in  January,  and  he  and  the 
Bev.  W.  A.  Crabtree  left  on  February  10th  to  proceed  to  Kavirondo  to  open  a new 
station  there.  The  latter  wrote  from  Scio  Bay  at  the  end  of  March  that  they  had 
spent  four  weeks  in  a small  house  attached  to  the  fort,  but  the  country  for  miles 
around  was  very  flat  and  swampy,  and  food  very  scarce,  but  the  people  were 
friendly.  They  had  not  yet  decided  upon  a site  for  the  station. 

Palestine. 

The  Bev.  Martin  J.  Hall,  on  his  return  journey  to  England  from  India, 
visited  Jerusalem  in  response  to  an  invitation  by  the  Bev.  Hastings  Kelk, 
of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  and  held  a children's  mission  there.  On  eight 
successive  mornings  children’s  services  in  English  were  held  at  Christ  Church, 
and  Arabic  services  were  held  on  six  mornings  in  the  Bishop  Gobat  School. 
Bible-readings  for  adults  were  also  held,  and  attended  by  from  forty  to  sixty 
people,  who  very  much  enjoyed  the  privilege.  The  Bev.  J.  B.  Longley  Hall 
says  : “ The  children’s  services  were  a means  of  very  great  blessing,  and  I be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  children  have  really  taken  Christ  for  their  Saviour.” 

Mr.  Longley  Hall  writes  : “ Notwithstanding  all  its  difficulties,  I think  there 
can  hardly  be  a Mission  where  the  blessed  Spirit  is  more  working  than  in  Pales- 
tine. We  long  for  larger  outpourings  and  still  greater  blessings.” 

The  Bev.  D.  M.  Wilson  and  the  Bev.  J.  G.  B.  and  Mrs.  Hollins  arrived  at  Jaffa 
on  April  15th,  and  Mr.  Packer  and  Miss  Campbell  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  May 
I4th  aud  15th  respectively.  Miss  E.  Armstrong  has  come  home  on  sick-leave. 
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Bengal. 


The  late  Rev.  Raj  Kristo  Bose,  whose  death  was  mentioned  under  “ Editorial 
Notes’1  last  month,  was  the  son  of  Hindu  parents  of  strict  orthodoxy,  by  whom 
he  was  brought  up  a devout  Hindu.  He  was  baptized  in  1857.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1870  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  North  India 
• localised  G.M.  Gleaner  says : — 


Raj  Christo  was  respected  by  all, 
Christians  and  non-CnristianB.  He 
was  a man  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches.  His  simplicity  of  character, 
zeal,  and  earnest  devotion  reached 
man?  a heart,  where  perhaps  greater 
intellectual  abilities  would  have  failed. 

He  was  an  example  to  all  of  being 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season ; 
no  place  was  considered  unsuitable  by 
him  to  proclaim  his  Master’s  love,  In 
the  railway-carriage,  in  the  tram-car, 
by  the  roadside,  and  in  the  houses  of 
Hindus  he  constantly  preached  the 
Gospel.  He  was  warned  at  last  that 
he  must  not  over-exert  himself,  but  his 
zeal  could  not  be  restrained,  and  pro- 
bably it  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

The  last  time  he  was  at  church  was 
on  the  last  Sunday  of  1893,  when  he 
baptized  a Bengali  gentleman. 

From  time  to  time  the  writer  of  this 


used  to  go  to  his  house  to  give  him  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  last  time  he 
received  it  was  about  a month  ago,  and 
it  was  a real  spiritual  privilege  to  kneel 
with  our  dear  brother,  and  to  see  his 
bright,  happy  face.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  said,  " I know  I cannot 
live  long.  My  night  is  almost  past, 
the  day  is  at  hand ; my  only  prayer  is 
that  my  Father  will  take  me  gently 
into  His  bosom.” 

Arrangements  for  Holy  Communion 
had  been  made  for  Sunday  morning, 
but  before  that  the  call  had  come,  and 
our  brother  had  passed  beyond  the  veil 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
Himself. 

A large  number  of  friends  were 
present  at  the  funeral,  and  when  the 
coffin  was  brought  out  of  the  church, 
the  Bengalis  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  hearse,  but  insisted  on 
carrying  it  to  the  cemetery. 


On  Easter  Day,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Parsons  baptized  by  immersion,  in  Trinity 
Church,  Calcutta,  a convert  named  Gopal  Chandra  Acharjya,  who  had  been  nnder 
instruction  for  a time  by  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead  of  the  Oxford  Mission.  Mr. 
Whitehead  fully  concurred  in  his  baptism  by  Mr.  Parsons,  who  writes  : — 


He  has  left  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  for  Christ,  and  not 
even  a missionary  can  fully  estimate 
what  that  means  to  a young  Bengali. 
He  needs  onr  continued  prayers.  He 


spent  most  of  the  night  previous  in 
prayer,  and  immediately  after  his  bap- 
tism announced  his  intention  to  go 
home  and  tell  his  people  what  great 
things  God  had  done  for  him. 


The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  visited  the  Nuddea  district  on  a confirmation  tour 
from  March  9th  to  16th.  He  confirmed  in  all  318  candidates,  namely,  50  at 
Krishnagar,  74  at  Chnpra,  170  at  Bollobhpur,  and  24  at  Kapasdanga. 

Several  of  the  missionaries  engaged  in  educational  work  in  India  remark  in 
their  Annual  Letters  on  the  superiority  of  Christian  boys  over  their  Heathen 
competitors  in  all  athletic  sports.  The  Rev.  E.  T.  Butler,  Principal  of  the  Krish- 
nagar  Training  Institution,  states  that  in  the  Nadia  athletic  sports  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  open  to  the  students  of  all  colleges  and  schools  in  the 
ZiUah,  one-third  of  the  prizes  were  carried  off  by  Christian  youths,  although 
they  are  numerically  au  almost  insignificant  minority. 

In  the  March  Intelligencer  (page  210)  an  account  was  given  of  the  baptism  of 
the  firstfruits  of  the  labours  of  the  Nuddea  Associated  Evangelists,  a Hindu  of 
the  Kayastha  caste.  In  the  February  number  of  the  North  India  Gleaner  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Lockett  asked  for  prayer  that  the  convert’s  wife  (his  name  is  Tarak 
Nath  Nandi)  might  be  won  for  Christ.  Before  that  number  appeared,  which  was 
not  till  the  month  was  well  advanced,  as  the  sheets  had  to  go  out  from  England, 
the  prayer  had  already  been  answered.  On  February  18th  the  woman,  who  had 
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been  prepared  by  Miss  Dawe  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.,  was  baptized  at  Santirajpnr. 
“Before  they  call,  I will  answer.” 

Mr.  S.  W.  Donne  and  Mr.  A.  Le  Fenvre  have  come  home  on  furlough. 

North-West  Provinces. 

Bishop  Clifford  confirmed  nine  persons  at  St.  Panrs  Divinity  School,  Allah- 
abad, on  April  14th.  The  convert  Dilawar  Masih,  whose  baptism  and  the  oircum-  # 
stances  attending  his  conversion  were  related  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Baumann  in 
the  Intelligencer  for  March,  was  among  the  confirmees. 

On  the  following  day  the  Rev.  S.  Nihal  Singh  baptized  an  Assamese  Brahmin, 
named  Mani  Ram,  who  had  been  a wandering  fakir  for  fifteen  years ; and  again, 
the  day  after,  March  the  16th,  the  same  Native  clergyman  baptized  a Telanga 
Brahmin  girl  named  Rama  Bai,  whom  Mrs.  Singh  had  led  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  and  Miss  Fallon  of  the  Z.B.M.M.  had  further  instructed  in  the 
Gospel.  She  is  nearly  twenty  years  of  age,  and  has  been  a widow  from  her 
tender  years. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stern,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Haythomthwaite,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  McLean  have  come  home,  the  three  last  named  on  short  leave.  Mr. 
Stem’s  previous  furlough  was  fourteen  years  since.  On  his  departure  from 
Gorakhpur,  after  forty  years  of  happy  and  fruitful  ministry  among  its  people,  he 
received  many  tokens  of  respect  and  affection  from  both  Christians  and  non- 
Christians. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hall,  who  was  in  the  first  instance,  after  his  arrival  in  India 
last  year,  assigned  to  Faizabad,  but  was  subsequently  removed  on  grounds  of 
health  to  Mirat  (where  he  succeeds  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Ell  wood,  transferred  to  Gorakh- 
pur, as  mentioned  in  our  May  number),  baptized  five  adults  during  the  short  time 
he  was  at  the  former  station.  The  last  two  were  a Mohammedan  and  his  son, 
who  were  baptized  on  February  18th.  The  father  had  received  a copy  of  St. 
Luke’s  Gospel,  and  had  carefully  studied  it  with  his  son,  a young  man  of  eighteen 
years.  Hearing  that  there  were  some  Christian  teachers  at  Sultanpur,  they 
went  thither  from  their  home  at  Rae  Bareilly,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
instruction  of  the  catechist,  Masih  Dyal.  Miss  Thomson  and  Miss  Luce,  of  the 
Z.B.M.M.,  also  took  much  interest  in  them,  and  assisted  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  Truth. 

The  Bishop  of  Lucknow  and  Mrs.  Clifford  visited  Mandla  in  Easter  week. 
On  Tuesday,  April  1st,  the  Bishop  confirmed  nine  Gond  candidates,  six  men  and 
three  women.  At  the  Holy  Communion  after  the  Confirmation  Service,  forty-one 
received  the  Sacrament.  This  was  the  second  Gond  confirmation ; the  first  was  in 
March,  1893,  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 


Punjab. 

The  Rev.  J.  Tunbridge,  while  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Allahabad  Corre- 
sponding Committee  regarding  his  location,  went  to  Kotgur  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a quiet  time  for  the  study  of  Hindi.  He  writes  regarding  the  opportuni- 
ties for  making  the  Gospel  known  in  the  extensive  district  which  is  accessible 
from  this  station  : — 


This  is  an  immense  and  most  impor- 
tant frontier  outpost  with  free  access 
for  the  Gospel  up  to  the  very  borders  of 
Thibet,  170  miles  further  inland.  The 
missionary,  as  you  know,  is  a layman, 
and  a most  excellent  one  too,  but  the 
place  needs  also  a man  in  Orders.  In 
a few  years  the  Mission  here  promises 
to  be  self-supporting,  as  there  will  be  a 


large  revenue  from  fruit-trees  lately 
planted  out.  Mr.  Beutel  longs  for  the 
time  when  another  man  shall  be  sent 
him,  and  hopes  to  sustain  him  and  his 
work  from  the  local  funds,  when  the 
trees  develop  a little. 

Kotgur  is  remarkably  situated. 
During  the  snowy  and  very  cold 
weather  one  can  go  down  to  Chuhan 
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and  the  valleys  near,  where  there  is 
qnite  a mild  climate;  and  in  the  rains 
one  can  go  np  to  a region  where  there 
is  no  wet  season,  what  it  needs  to 
take  advantage  of  all  these  opportuni- 
ties is  a staff  of  Native  agents  speak- 
ing the  various  dialects  and  languages 
around  for  some  100  to  200  miles  in 
every  direction,  and  one  or  two  Euro- 
peans to  superintend  them. 

In  Kooloo  Valley  there  are  some 
10,000  souls,  in  a beautiful  climate, 
awaiting  the  evangelist.  These  hills  are 
thickly  populated  for  the  nature  of  the 
country,  but  of  course  the  work  is  dif- 
ficult and  the  soil  hard.  Still  much 


seed  has  been  sown  for  many  years,  and 
the  ground  for  some  distance  prepared 
for  more  vigorous  evangelistic  effort. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  Hinduism 
and  the  Brahmans  are  losing  ground, 
and  there  are  secret  disciples.  One 
such  brings  regularly  ^ of  his  salary 
(he  is  a Government  servant  on  Bs.  16 
per  mensem)  for  the  Mission. 

The  agents  go  out  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  far  and  wide,  and  the  missionary 
goes  too,  but  his  hands  are  necessarily 
very  much  tied  by  station  work.  We 
are  on  the  direct  Government  road  to 
Thibet  and  occupy  quite  a unique  posi- 
tion. When  shall  we  go  forward  P 


Mrs.  Pennell  the  mother  of  Dr.  Pennell  of  the  Bunnu  Medical  Mission,  writing 
from  Sheikh  Budin,  a hill  station  where  a bungalow  had  been  erected  in  the  hope 
of  opening  a branch  hospital  there,  refers  to  a recent  baptism  at  Bunnu.  She 
says : — 


On  April  9th,  Sahib  Khan,  a lad  of 
sixteen,  an  orphan,  was  baptized  in  the 
Mission  Church  by  the  Rev.  Swyner- 
ton,  chaplain : over  his  reception  into 
the  Christian  Church  there  has  been 
great  commotion — the  mullahs  stirred 
up  the  people  in  every  possible  way 
against  us,  and  just  as  our  camels  were 
leaving  seven  days  ago  for  this  place,  a 
friendly  Malik  gave  us  timely  notice 
that  they  were  to  be  waylaid  and  the 
boy  forcibly  carried  off,  bo  we  at  once 
kept  him  back,  and  took  him  in  our 
mail-cart.  Sure  enough,  about  four 
miles  from  Bunnu  (all  travelling  now 
is  done  at  night  on  account  of  intense 
heat),  between  thirty  and  forty  men 
stopped  our  camels  and  examined 
everything  in  search  of  the  lad,  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  stop  the  mail-cart, 
so  he  inhere  safe  but  carefully  watched,  as 
several  have  been  heard  to  say  they  “ long 


to  cut  his  throat.”  Now  we  hear  the 
people  went  in  a large  body  to  demand 
from  the  District  Commandant  that  the 
lad  be  given  up  to  them.  Dr.  Pennell 
was  summoned  to  give  his  depositions 
before  the  judge,  and  the  next  day  the 
lad  had  to  go  and  be  examined.  I can- 
not believe  for  a moment  the  Govern- 
ment will  order  us  to  give  up  the  lad, 
and  we  shall  certainly  not  do  so  unless 
compelled.  Dr.  Pennell  had  a tele- 
gram four  days  ago  saying  our  catechist 
had  been  fired  at,  and  imploring  him 
to  return  “ to  comfort  them*':  they  were 
so  frightened  he  went  at  once,  dressed 
in  full  Afghan  costume.  I hear  from 
him  to-day  that  he  preached  twice  in 
the  bazaar  on  Saturday  without  dis- 
turbance ; but  this  is  because  he  must 
have  taken  them  all  so  by  surprise,  for 
the  mullahs  will  not  be  quiet  long. 


Ceylon. 

The  twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  Tamil  Cooly  Mission  has  been  received.  This 
Mission  was  established  in  1854,  on  the  invitation  of  a few  coffee-planters,  witli 
the  object  in  view  of  visiting  the  estates  on  the  island  where  Tamil  labour  is 
employed  to  give  instruction  to  the  Christians  and  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
Heathen.  Under  the  supervision  of  three  European  missionaries,  the  Revs.  J.  D. 
Simmons,  H.  Horsley,  and  J.  Hsley,  it  employs  two  Native  clergymen,  34  Native 
catechists,  34  schoolmasters,  and  7 school- mistresses.  The  total  number  belong- 
ing to  the  congregation,  including  771  children,  is  2270 ; the  average  number  who 
attend  the  Sunday  services,  831,  and  the  number  of  communicants,  724.  Fifty- 
four  adults  were  baptized  during  1893,  and  there  were  87  inquirers  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  children  are  under  instruc- 
tion in  40  vernacnlar  schools,  and  387  attend  Sunday-sohools.  The  Native  con- 
tributions amounted  to  Rs.  4020,  and  subscriptions  to  Rs.  3620,  which,  together 
with  a grant  from  the  Society  of  Rs.  3000,  maintained  the  Native  agency.  * 
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Mid  China. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Motile,  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  A E.  Monle,  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Moule,  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wheatley  have  come  home.  The  Arch- 
deacon's coming  home  is  in  consequence  of  a serious  illness,  which  rendered  it 
desirable  that  his  son,  Mr.  Walter  Moule,  should  accompany  him;  the  latter  will 
(d.v.)  return  in  a few  months.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Wheatley’s  return  is  also 
ill-health.  The  Rev.  J.  Bates  has  been  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Mission. 

Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  possession  of  a site  for  a house  in 
Chu-ki  for  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Oat.  A piece  of  land  was  purchased,  but  the 
anti-foreign  prejudices  of  the  local  magistrate  brought  much  trouble  upon  the 
vendor,  who  was  imprisoned  and  twice  beaten,  first  with  200  blows  of  the  rattan, 
then  with  300.  A third  and  heavier  beating  was  threatened,  which  led  Mr.  Ost 
to  write  to  the  British  Consul  at  Ningpo,  whose  intervention  not  only  prevented 
a third  flogging,  but  also  procured  a rehearing  of  the  trial  and  a reversal  of  the 
man’s  sentence.  The  period  of  suspense  was  an  anxious  one  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ost,  who  were  residing  all  the  time  with  their  children  in  the  Chu-ki  district,  as 
efforts  were  made  to  excite  a hostile  feeling  against  them  among  the  people. 
“ Their  cheerful  and  kindly  courage,”  the  Bishop  wrote,  “ has  had  its  reward. 
They  are  well  received  in  city  and  country.” 

In  February  Bishop  Moule  admitted  six  Native  catechists  to  Deacons’  Orders, 
viz. : on  February  11th,  at  Hangchow,  Dong  Daofah,  Sing  Tsaeling,  and  Tsong 
Siehen;  and  on  February  18th,  atNingpo,  M6  Kwienyii,  Song  Vising,  and  Dzing 
Kyidoh. 

Japan. 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Williams,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  F.  Buxton,  the  Rev. 
S.  Swann,  MissK.  A.  S.  Tristram,  and  Miss  Julius  have  come  home;  Mr.  Swann 
on  short  leave.  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Warren  are  on  their  way  home  on  furlough, 
and  will  be  due  early  in  July. 

The  Fifteenth  Conference  of  the  Japan  Mission  met  from  February  28th  to 
March  7th.  The  following  transfers  and  appointments  were  mad* : The  Rev.  D. 
Marshall  Lang  was  appointed  to  work  in  Hokkaido,  the  northern  island.  The  Rev. 
C.  T.  Warren  was  transferred  on  grounds  of  health  from  Tokushima  to  Osaka,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  Chapman  was  appointed  to  Tokushima.  The  Rev  J.  B.  Brand  ram 
was  appointed  to  work  in  Kumamoto  or  elsewhere  in  Kiushiu,  as  Bishop  Evington 
and  the  Kiushiu  Conference  should  decide.  The  Rev.  H.  L.  Bleby  was  also 
appointed  to  Kiushiu,  his  location  being  left  to  be  decided  after  Bishop  Evington ’s 
return.  Miss  Boulton,  of  the  Female  Education  Society,  was  requested  to  take 
temporary  charge  of  the  Bishop  Poole  Memorial  Girls’  School  at  Osaka  during 
Miss  Tristram’s  furlough ; Miss  McClenaghan  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
school.  Miss  Howard  was  plaoed  in  charge  of  the  Bible- women's  Home.  Miss 
- Bosanquet  was  assigned  to  work  among  women  in  the  Trinity  Church  district  of 
Osaka.  Miss  Pasley  was  appointed  to  Gifu.  The  Conference  resolutions  are 
eighty-nine  in  number  and  fill,  with  appendices,  over  thirty  folio  pages. 

The  general  statistics  for  1893  of  Protestant  missionary  work  in  Japan  show 
193  married  male  missionaries  and  35  unmarried,  as  compared  with  182  and  37 
in  1892.  Of  unmarried  female  missionaries  there  were  216,  a gain  of  15  on  the 
previous  year.  The  adult  baptisms  numbered  3636,  as  compared  with  3731  in 
the  previous  year.  The  total  membership  is  given  as  37,398,  a gain  of  1864.  The 
adherents  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  in  Japan  are  given  as  21,239  and 
46,682  respectively ; the  adult  and  infant  baptisms  of  the  former  were  1182;  the 
adult  baptisms  of  the  Church  of  Rome  numbered  3039. 
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North- West  America. 

The  Rev.  G.  Holmes,  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  visited  during  1893  a band  of 
Indians  at  Wabuskau,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  baptized  four  adults. 
He  found  that  one  of  these  Indians  had  built,  at  his  own  expense,  a house  for  a 
missionary  whom  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  It  was  a great  disappointment  to 
Bishop  Young  not  to  have  a man  to  send.  The  Bishop  writes,  however,  from 
Toronto,  where  he  spent  the  winter,  that  he  has  secured  a clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Weaver,  for  this  station,  and  also  two  lay  workers  and  two  ladies 
for  other  posts  in  his  diocese. 

North  Pacipic. 

Mrs.  Ridley’s  health  has  for  some  months  past  caused  the  Bishop  anxiety.  He 
has  now  brought  her  to  this  country,  Miss  West  also  accompanying  her.  Much 
prayer  will  be  offered  in  the  Mission  and  at  home  that  if  it  be  the  Lord’s  will  her 
life  may  be  spared  and  her  strength  restored  to  labour  yet  awhile  among  the 
Indians  who  owe  so  much  to  her  courage  and  devotion. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS . 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — We  are  all  of  us  sadly  slow  to  realise  our  responsi- 
bilities in  regard  to  Foreign  Missions.  I tor  one  feel  that  the  insistence 
upon  the  plain  duty  of  a literal  obedience  to  our  Lord’s  command  to  evangelize 
all  nations  cannot  be  reiterated  too  strongly  or  too  often.  But  I strongly  depre- 
cate the  urging  of  the  claims  of  the  Foreign  field  in  competition,  so  to  speak,  with 
those  of  the  Home  held,  as  if  the  two  were  in  any  sense  antagonistic.  I seem  to 
hear  my  Lord  saying  to  me  regarding  both  of  these  alike, — and  I care  not  which 
comes  first  and  which  second*  “ These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.”  For  what  is  it  that  is  wanted  to  rouse  our  people  to  a deeper 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  P Is  it  not  that  they  should  become  thoroughly 
interpenetrated  by  the  missionary  spirit,  the  sense  that  is  both  ot  personal  and 
corporate  responsibility , the  longing  desire  that  Christ  their  Lord,  who  has 
bought  them  and  all  mankind  with  His  blood,  may  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
and  be  satisfied  in  the  new  birth  of  many  souls  into  His  Kingdom  P How  are  the 
great  bulk  of  our  professedly  Christian  people,  our  regular  church-goers,  oar 
communicants,  to  be  brought  to  this  point  ? Shall  we  say,  By  the  multiplicity  of 
appeals  for  Foreign  Missions  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press  P This  is  no 
doubt  good.  But  is  there  not  a better  way  still  P Our  greatest  need  surely  is  a 
spiritual  revival  within  the  Church . We  sometimes  speak  of  the  great  Foreign 
Mission  movement  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  as  having  been  the  parent  of 
modern  Home  Missions.  No  doubt  it  was  so  to  a large  extent,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  itself  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Home  Mission  work  done  by 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  by  Grimshawe  and  Berridge  in  the  generation  immediately 
preceding. 

I believe,  therefore,  that  when  our  Lord  said  to  His  disciples,  ” Go  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem He  indicated  the  order  in 
which  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  to  be  done ; — His  words  are  both  a direction 
and  a prophecy.  Look  at  onr  parishes  and  congregations  at  home  at  this  moment. 
Do  we  not  find  that  the  ingathering  of  souls  into  the  Church  and  the  bringing 
home  of  Christ’s  claim  for  personal  service  always  leads  to  the  development  of  a 
missionary  spirit?  Further,  does  not  the  Home  Missionary  Society  come  in 
here  with  special  force  to  cherish  and  foster  this  newly  awakened  missionary 
idea  ? Admitting  that  the  principle  of  missionary  work  is  the  same,  wherever 
the  actual  sphere  of  its  action  may  oe,  is  not  the  one  Society  a great  auxiliary  to 
the  other  ? Some  who  have  not  as  yet  grasped  the  Foreign  Mission  idea  may  be 
deeply  impressed  by  a call  to  increased  effort  on  behalf  of  those  who  dwell  at 
our  very  doors.  And  if  once  this  duty  of  gathering  in  the  lapsed  masses  is 
fully  grasped,  is  it  likely,  is  it  possible  that  their  sympathies,  thus  enlarged 
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beyond  the  confines  of  their  own  family  or  congregation,  will  be  restricted  to 
those  whom  we  call  onr  Home  heathen  P 

I hold,  then,  that  just  as  the  C.M.S.  reacts  most  beneficially  on  all  Home  work, 
so  the  kindlingof  a deeper  interest  in  Home  Missions  will  and  must  re-act  bene- 
ficially upon  Foreign  work.  Instead,  therefore,  of  C.M.S.  and  C.P.A.S.  being 
pitted  one  against  the  other,  as  if  the  claims  of  the  two  were  in  any  way  antago- 
nistic, ought  they  not  to  go  hand  in  hand,  yoked  together  in  happy  fellowship 
and  mutual  sympathy,  each  rejoicing  in  the  other’s  success  P The  mends  of  the 
C.P.A.S.  have  no  cause  therefore  for  envying  the  blessing  which  God  has  given 
to  its  elder  sister,  the  C.M.S.,  and  I fully  agree  with  you  that,  rightly  measured, 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  Evangelical  members  of  the  Church  for  Home 
Missions  far  exceeds  at  present  that  which  is  given  to  the  C.M.S.  for  Foreign 
work. 

The  weak  point,  however,  about  so  many  of  our  Home  Mission  agencies  is  that 
they  are  so  hap-hazard,  so  regardless  of  what  other  kindred  agencies  are  doing 
in  the  same  field. 

What  is  needed  is  that  there  should  be  some  co-ordination,  some  better 
systematising  of  our  Home  Mission  agencies,  so  that  they  should  not  over- 
lap. Even  such  an  admirable  agency  as  the  London  City  Mission  not  unfre- 
quently  to  my  knowledge  expends  its  energies  in  localities  where  the  ground  is 
fully  occupied  by  Evangelical  Churchmen,  with  an  obvious  waste  of  power; 
while  all  England  over  we  find  examples  of  one  parish  having  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  spiritual  agents,  while  others  are  left  altogether  out  m the  cold. 

When,  therefore,  we  ask  that  Evangelical  Churchmen  should  rally  round  the 
C.P.  A.S.,we  do  so  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  only, or  of  one  particular  Society, 
but  in  the  interests  of  true  religion  generally . We  believe  that  the  C.P.A.S.,  by  its 
constitution  and  principles,  has  a position  of  vantage  in  regard  to  Home  Missions 
which  belongs  to  no  other  Society,  being  at  once  national  and  parochial,  as  well 
as  Protestant  and  Evangelical,  working  on  strictly  parochial  lines,  yet  having 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  country.  It  ensures  continuity  of  plan  and 
principle,  it  sends  help  where  help  is  most  needed, — it  comes  in  to  correct  that 
natural  tendency  to  selfish  isolation  by  which*  a congregation  is  satisfied 
to  spend  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  pounds  every  year  on  its  own  services 
and  clergy,  and  gives  only  a few  crumbs  to  poorer  parishes.  Here,  then,  surely 
is  scope  for  a noble  rivalry, — and  as  we  have  pleaded  already,  so  I plead  again, 
in  the  interests  of  both  C.M.S.  and  C.P.A.S.  alike, — “Look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  or  others.  Let  this  mind 
be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  John  Barton, 

Falcon  Court , June  1st,  1894.  n P A a 

0 M 

[This  letter,  from  our  much-valued  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Barton,  now  the 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Pastoral-Aid  Sooiety,  is  written,  as  we  understand,  in 
reply  to,  or  at  least  apropos  of,  the  remarks  on  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  in 
our  article  last  month  on  the  C.M.8.  Deficit.  Without  hesitation  we  are  able  to 
say  that  we  agree  with  every  word  that  Mr.  Barton  says.  But  in  what  way  our 
article  was  inconsistent  with  his  letter  we  fail  to  see.  We  certainly  could 
sign  both,  and  we  should  have  thought  that  Mr.  Barton  and  many  other  leading 
C.P.A.S.  men  could  do  the  same.  We  will  only  now  repeat  what  we  said  in  effect 
in  the^article  in  question,  that  we  wish  the  heartiest  God-speed  to  the  C.P.A.S., 
and ‘especially  to  its  Forward  Movement. — Ed.] 


THE  LATE  MRS.  FOSS . 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — I should  like  to  send  a few  lines  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  lately  been  called  to  her  rest,  Mrs.  Foss,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Foss,  S.P.G.  missionary  at  Kobe,  Japan.  I do  this  remembering  her 
unfailing  hospitality  and  kindness  to  us  C.M.S.  missionaries  in  Japan.  It  was 
in  her  home  and  tended  by  her  that  Miss  Caspari  passed  away  in  December, 
1888,  having  been  invited  there  for  a few  days’  rest  and  change,  and  without  any 
idea  that  the  end  was  so  near. 
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Mrs.  Foss's  own  health  last  year  obliged  her  to  precede  Mr.  Foss  to  England, 
and  now  before  his  time  for  joining  her  had  come  she  has  fallen  asleep,  calling 
ont  our  deep  sympathy  for  him,  and  gratefnl  remembrance  of  much  hospitable 
kindness  from  both.  Katharine  Tristram. 

Collegef  Durham , June  14 th,  1894. 


“ THIS  WAS  DONE  THRICE  ” (Acte  x.  16). 


DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — Thrice,  recently,  in  the  view  of  all  earnest,  watchful 
Christians,  a great  thing  has  been  done  by  the  Lord  that  heareth  prayer, 
whose  is  " the  silver  and  the  gold.”  In  November,  1891, 15,000/.  saved  Uganda  for 
Christian  work.  A few  months  since,  a great  philanthropic  work  for  the  rescue 
of  destitute  children  was  saved  from  a Romish  plot  by  the  contribution  of  7000Z. 
And  the  latest  instance,  the  extinction  of  the  C.M.S.  deficit  of  upwards  of 12,000/., 
with  4000/.  to  carry  forward,  is  just  now  filling  many  hearts  which  praise  and 
gratitude.  “ This  was  done  thrice .*’  Yes,  and  in  each  case  it  was  done  speedily. 
In  each  case,  also,  it  was  done  in  direct  answer  to  much  eager,  importunate 


prayer. 

Now,  when  God  would  teach  Peter  a great  world- wide  lesson,  a lesson  which 
we  celebrate  in  our  Te  Deum  in  the  words,  "Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  to  all  believers/’  Ho  repeated  thrice  the  great  symbolic  vision  to  the 
entranced  Apostle.  Wherefore  thrice  ? Because  the  revelation  of  the  “ mystery  ” 
of  world-wide  offers  of  redemption  was  exceedingly  important,  and  was  to  bo 
therefore  emphasised  most  emphatically. 

What  is  the  great  lesson  that  our  God  and  Father  would  teach  us  now  P I 
believe  this  : He  suffered  His  people  in  each  case  to  feel  their  utter  insufficiency. 
He  brought  them  in  each  case  to  the  brink  of  grave  disaster.  In  eftch  case  He 
most  markedly  answered  their  urgent  pleadings.  Is  it  not  as  much  as  to  say  to 
us : c<  You  have  never  yet  fully  recognised  Me  as  the  Lord  whose  is  * the  silver 
and  the  gold/  I have  promptly  answered  you,  in  similar  extremities,  these  three 
times.  You  proved  Me  to  the  extent  of  your  deficit,  to  the  limit  of  your  sore 
straits.  I can  do  far,  far  greater  things  than  this.  Prove  Me  to  supply  resources 
sufficient  to  meet  a perishing  world’s  entire  needs  ” ? 

I believe  that  this,  and  nothing  less,  is  our  faithful  Lord’s  plain  message.  Can 
He  not  as  easily  supply  millions  as  thousands  for  His  own  most  cherished  Cause? 
Why  are  Christians  complacently  content  that  the  drink  bill  of  our  Christian 
land  should  reach  some  130  millions,  and  our  Church’s  Missions  not  half  a 


million  P Cannot  He  who  answered  prayer  in  sending  16,900/.,  as  easily  answer 
prayer  in  increasing  our  C.M.S.  income  by  169,000/.,  or  by  1,690,000/.  P 
" I say  unto  you,  declared  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  Himself,  " that  if  two  of 
you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  Who  will  agree  with  the  writer 
to  pray  definitely,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  the 
women  of  Canaan,  for  1,000,000/.  increase  between  now  and  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  P " Prove  Me  now,”  says  our  faithful  God.  Do  not  argue  from 
precedents,  probabilities,  statistics,  or  any  other  human  reckoning.  Plead  with 
the  Owner  of  " the  silver  and  the  gold.”  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you.  Good 
measure.  Let  whoever  will  take  up  the  challenge.  Let  us  continually  make  this 
prayer  for  a million  pounds  increase.  Our  faithful  Lord’s  sure  answer  will  not 
only  marvellously  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  His  last  command,  and  “ abound  in 
many  thanksgivings  to  God,”  but  will  also  be  such  an  incentive  to  faith  and 
works  as  ought  to  introduce  a new  era  in  the  progress  of  “ the  everlasting  Gospel.” 
“ Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  P ” William  A.  Bathurst* 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage , Eastbourne , 

June  12  th,  1894. 


P.S.  (sent  afterwards).— May  I be  allowed  to  add  that  I have  written  the  above 
in  full  consciousness  that  tbe  usual  course  is  to  ask  the  Lord  for  men,  and  trust 
Him  for  the  means  necessary  for  their  outfit,  passage,  allowances,  &c.  P This  is 
quite  right;  but  at  the  same  time  the  data  upon  which  I have  based  my  pledge 
of  agreement  in  prayer  are  distinct,  and  most  striking,  and  have  to  do  with  money . 
Thrice  the  Lord’s  people  have  recently  successfully  asked  Him  for  definite  sums 
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of  money  to  supply,  in  each  case,  what  was  of  the  nature  of  a deficit,  or  a lack 
caused  by  the  stress  of  urgency.  Is  not  the  lesson  which  our  God  has  thus 
taught  us  a solid  ground  upon  which  to  trust  Him  for  greater  things  than  these? 
Is  He  not  more  glorified  in  the  holy  courage  of  those  who  bravely  11  go  forward,” 
than  in  the  compulsory  desperation  of  those  who  cry,  “ Save  us,  we  perish  ” ? 
Does  not  the  appalling  state  and  extent  of  Heathendom  amply  justify  marked 
aggressiveness  ? Would  it  not  be  a blessed  thing  to  reclaim  for  the  Lord,  by  the 
prayer  of  faith,  what  is  but  a drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared  with  hundreds  of 
millions  wasted  at  home  and  abroad  on  luxury  and  vice  ? Has  not  Jehovah 
been  robbed  “ in  tithes  and  offerings,”  and  if  He  is  to  “ open  * us  “ the  windows 
of  heaven,  and  pour  ” us  “ out  a blessing,”  does  He  not  say,  “ Prove  Me  now  here- 
with ” ? Wherewith  P we  ask.  And  the  answer  is,  By  bringing  the  withheld 
offerings  into  His  “ storehouse.’’  The  routine  of  the  traditional  guinea  has  to 
be  broken  through,  by  self-denying  liberality,  just  as  much  as  has  this  world's 
desecrated  property  to  be  won  by  the  conversion  and  consecration  of-its  abusers ; 
and  may  it  not  be  that  when  our  God  has,  in  answer  to  prayer,  taught  us  this, 
the  plea  for  men,  which  now  hangs  fire,  will  meet  with  enthusiastic  response? 

Dydney  Park,  June  15 th.  W.  A.  B. 

[On  receiving  Mr.  Bathurst’s  letter,  we  wrote  to  him  expressing  our  thankful- 
ness for  the  enlarged  spirit  of  faith  manifest  in  it,  but  suggesting  to  his  prayerful 
consideration  whether  it  was  not  rather  our  part  to  continue  in  earnest  believing 
prayer  for  men , in  full  faith  that  when  God  gave  them  to  us  He  would  not  fail  to 
supply  y'ttaJ  t is  much  money  as  was  actually  needed . The  P.S.  is  his  reply  to 
this.  We  shrink  from  making  any  remark  that  might  even  seem  to  dull  the 
edge  of  Mr.  Bathurst’s  present  appeal ; and  yet  we  do  feel  that  we  only  have  the 
right  to  pray  for  a material  gift  “ without  the  shadow  of  a doubt  ” when  it  has 
been  plainly  revealed  to  us  that  the  gift  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
will. — Ed.] 

“ WHY  DO  NOT  EDUCATED  BUSINESS  MEN  OFFER?'9 

SIR, — May  I be  permitted  as  a layman  and  a business  man  to  answer  the  four 
reasons  given  by  H.  S.  Bell  in  this  month’s  Intelligencer  as  being  those 
which  deterred  him  from  inviting  men  (who  in  his  estimation  are  fit  for  the 
Mission- field)  to  offer  themselves  P 

(1)  “ That  they  would  be  subjected  to  a more  rigid  scrutiny  than  graduates, 
which  they  would  resent.”  Is  it  possible  that  a man  full  of  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  whose  one  aim  and  motive  was  God’s  glory  and  the  extension  of  Christ’s 
Kingdom,  would  resent  a scrutiny,  however  rigid,  which  would  only  test  him  the 
more  thoroughly,  and  prove  the  more  conclusively,  if  he  were  accepted,  his  fitness 
for  work  abroad  ? This  first  objection  is  in  reality  fl  testimony  to  the  Society’s 
conscientiousness. 

(2)  “ Or  possibly  one  or  two  might  be  forty-five  years  of  age  and  be  rejected  in 
consequence.  . . . Mr.  Bell  is  incurring  a very  grave  responsibility  if  he  is 
keeping  men  from  offering  themselves  for  the  Mission-field  because  there  is  a 
possibility  of  their  being  rejected.  If  any  man  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  is 
called  to  go  abroad  or  not,  it  is  his  plain  duty  to  offer  himself  to  some  Missionary 
Society,  accepting  their  decision  as  a direct  indication  of  God's  will. 

(3)  “ Others  might  be  told  they  ought  to  be  trained,  even  though  they  might 
be  able  to  carry  off  most  of  the  prizes  usually  given  for  Scriptural  knowledge.” 
This  objection,  like  No.  1,  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  Society  is,  and  rightly  so, 
very  particular  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  training  necessary  for  so 
important  a work. 

(4)  " . . . He  can  only  go  out  as  an  associated  evangelist,  possibly  with  men 
of  an  inferior  education  as  his  colleagues,  and  a clergyman  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  as  his  master  or  leader,  who  may  be  quite  inexperienced,  whom  he 
might  nave  to  check  or  put  right,  thus  ranning  the  great  risk  of  being  the  cause 
of  frictiou.  . . . No  prizes  are  offered  to  them,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  their 
abilities.”  Men  who  object  to  associate  with  men  of  inferior  education  can  know 
little  or  nothing,  by  experience,  of  that  spirit  of  Christian  humility  spoken  of  by 
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St.  Paul,  “ In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves/’ 
The  objection  to  a clergyman  being  the  leader  on  account  of  his  inexperience  and 
age  will  hardly  hold,  since  “ the  educated  business  man,”  of  whom  we  are  to 
think  so  highly,  would,  by  Mr.  Bell’s  own  showing,  be  equally  inexperienced  as 
regards  personal  contact  with  the  Mission-field,  and  surely  the  fittest  person  to 
lead  in  such  a case  is  he  who  by  the  imposition  of  hands  has  in  a very  special 
sense  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  no  clergyman  who  was  full  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  would  resent  brotherly  advice  from  a layman;  but  as  to  checking  or 
setting  him  right,  it  is  this  very  want  of  Christian  submission  to  the  powers  that 
be,  and  which  are  ordained  of  God,  which  is  eating  into  the  very  life  of  all 
Christian  effort  at  home  and  abroad.  As  regards  the  want  of  prizes  for  those 
going  abroad,  Mr.  Bell  apparently  forgets  that  for  the  Christian  “ the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ” is  the  only  one  worth  striving  tor,  and 
compared  with  which  all  earthly  honours  sink  into  insignificance. 

Regent's  Park,  June  1 6tht  1894-.  E.  W.  Tomkins. 


DEAR  SIR, — As  a layman  intimately  connected  with  the  C.M.S.,  and  also 
knowing  a good  deal  of  the  so-called  undenominational  Societies,  I should 
like  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  this  Bubject. 

1.  I notice  that  all  your  criticisms  except  that  of  Mr.  Key  worth  are  from  men 
who  have  not  had  experience  of  the  actual  practice  of  the  C.M.S.,  either  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society  or  as  members  of  the  Committee.  Having  had  this 
experience  I do  not  feel  that  your  correspondents  are  rightly  informed  as  to  the 
way  the  C.M.S.  deals  with  laymen,  whether  as  candidates  or  as  missionaries  of 
the  Society  ; but  inasmuch  as  these  comments  proceed  from  several  true  friends 
of  the  Society,  I would  suggest  that  any  cases  where  there  has  been  too  much  delay 
in  sending  men  out,  or  where  they  have  been  fettered  with  undue  control,  or  any 
other  cases  where  the  Society  has  acted  unfairly  towards  laymen,  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  Secretaries  with  the  request  that  they  should  be  investigated 
by  the  Committee ; and  considering  the  large  number  of  laymen  on  the  C.M.S. 
Committees,  any  question  of  this  kind  would  certainly  receive  special  attention  ; 
or  such  communications  might  be  received  by  yourself, — and  I trust  that  I may 
not  be  considered  too  personal  if  I suggest  that  you  are  a standing  witness  of 
the  way  the  C.M.S.  delights  to  honour  laymen  and  specially  educated  business 
laymen,  and  I would  point  out  that  to  you  was  entrusted  the  most  responsible 
business  ever  entrusted  to  a single  man  by  the  C.M.S.  Committee — I refer  to  the 
founding  of  the  Colonial  C.M.S.  Missionary  Associations. 

2.  If  the  C.M.S.  has  in  the  past  reposed  such  confidence  in  a layman,  what 
grounds  are  there  for  supposing  that  she  intends  to  depart  from  her  practioe  P On 
the  contrary  I believe  that  the  C.M.S.  recognises  increasingly,  and  more  than  any 
other  Church  Society,  the  importance  of  lay  work.  As  a proof  of  this  I remember 
that  we  have  had  two  young  educated  business  laymen  before  us  quite  lately,  and 
both  were  accepted.  I trust  that  our  friends  who  have  influence  in  such  a great 
C.M.S.  centre  as  Manchester  will  not  allow  such  impressions  of  the  Society’s 
practice  to  be  fostered  without  further  inquiry. 

3.  But  if  I may  be  allowed  to  suggest  a reason  why  young  Evangelical  Church- 
men are  leaving  the  C.M.S.  to  enter  the  so-called  undenominational  Societies,  it 
is  in  a large  number  of  cases  because  they  are  not  in  true  agreement  with  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  think  they  are  not;  ana  therefore  without 
taking  time  to  inquire  into  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  they 
imagine  that  there  is  a neutral  ground  in  which  they  can  work  under  the  title 
undenominational  As  far  as  I nave  seen,  this  usually  means  that  they  become 
Baptists  or  Plymouth  Brethren.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  lies  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  ii  we 
had  more  plain,  outspoken  teaching  on  Church  doctrine  such  as  that  given  by 
Mr.  Barnes-Lawrence,  and  now  published  under  the  title,  “ A Churchman  to 
Churchmen,"  there  would  be  more  true  loyalty  amongst  laymen  to  our  Evan- 
gelical, national  Church. 

4.  This  leads  me  to  comment  upon  what  has  been  said  about  Holy  Orders  in 
this  discussion.  Within  the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  informed  by  an  Indian 
Bishop  of  the  need  that  there  is  in  his  diocese  for  ordained  men  to  occupy  posts 
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in  the  Church  which  cannot  be  filled  by  laymen.  As  a Church  Society  we  must 
acknowledge  this.  I myself  know  how  onr  work  has  been  crippled  by  the  lack 
of  ordained  men  on  the  Niger.  Since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Robinson 
there  has  been  no  ordained  minister  in  the  Lokoja  district,  and  so  they  have  been 
unable  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  except  at  rare  intervals,  and  candidates 
for  baptism  have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  the  occasional  visits  of  a clergyman. 
These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Those  of  us  who  feel  that  we  are  called  to  work 
for  the  Master  as  laymen  have  our  work  to  do,  but  we  cannot  fulfil  the  functions 
of  the  clergy,  nor  is  it  right  that  we  should,  and  it^is  surely  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  because  there  is  especial  need  now  for  clergy,  who  are  not  coming  forward  in 
the  numbers  required,  tnat  therefore  laymen  are  not  wanted,  and  that  we  should 
hold  back  from  our  part  of  the  work. 

5,  With  regard  to  Mr.  Bell’s  statements  numbered  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  I would  say 
that — 

(1)  It  is  not  true  that  business  men  are  subjected  to  a more  rigid  scrutiny  than 
graduates. 

(2)  That  the  balance  of  medical  opinion  is  against  sending  men  of  forty-five 
years  to  the  tropics  except  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

(3)  That  training  should  be  looked  upon  as  a privilege  rather  than  as  a burden ; 
only  here  I should  be  interested  to  know  whether  the  men  who  “ carry  ofE  most 
of  the  prizes  usually  given  for  Scriptural  knowledge,”  and  who  have  been  sent  by 
the  C.M.S.  into  training,  are  actual  or  hypothetical  cases,  and  if  actual,  if  it  was 
with  or  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  particular  candidate. 

(4)  I would  again  answer  by  a question.  The  bands  of  Associated  Evangelists 
are  an  experiment  of  doing  evangelization  on  more  simple  lines  than  usual.  Are 
they  not  therefore  to  be  rather  admired  than  despised  r And  is  Mr.  Bell  speaking 
of  cases  of  complaint  whioh  have  come  from  some  of  the  Associated  Evangelists 
themselves  P If  he  has  not,  is  it  not  a pity  to  suggest  such  difficulties,  reflecting 
as  they  do  upon  the  members  of  Associated  Bands,  upon  their  leaders,  and  upon 
the  Committee  who  have  appointed  them  P 

6.  Lastly  I would  ask  those  who  are  thus  criticising  the  action  of  the 
Committee  to  pause  and  consider  what  solemn  work  is  this  to  accept  or  reject 
candidates  for  the  Mission -field.  It  is  the  most  difficult  and  responsible  work 
with  which  we  are  entrusted,  and  it  is  true  that  no  man,  whether  a graduate  or 
non-graduate,  whether  a doctor  or  a man  of  business,  is  admitted  to  the  ranks  of 
the  C.M.S.  without  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 

It  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Better  a thousand  times  is  it  for  a man  to 
be  stopped  at  the  outset  than  send  unsuitable  candidates  to  the  Mission-field. 
There  are  more  qualifications  required  for  foreign  missionary  work  than 
merely  to  be  able  to  give  a Gospel  address  to  an  ordinary  English  audience, 
and  some  who  think  themselves  admirably  fitted  must  sometimes  be  rejected. 
The  C.M.S.  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  practice  of  caution  in  accepting 
candidates.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  lectures  to  students 
will  remember  an  instance  that  he  gives  of  an  examination  of  a missionary 
candidate.  It  is  enough  to  state  here  that  in  the  case  in  point  he  was  subjected 
to  delays  and  examination  upon  trivial  points  which  would  have  tried  the 
patience,  if  not  the  temper,  of  most  men.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  comment  is  that  he 
admired  the  wisdom  though  not  the  taste  of  this  missionary  examination. 

It  is  easy  to  make  excuses  for  neglecting  Christ's  commands,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  any  true  missionary  will  be  kept  back  by  such  minor  difficulties. 
Some  of  our  greatest  missionaries  have  been  men  who  were  not  to  be  hindered 
by  any  obstacles  from  going  to  preach  Christ  in  the  regions  beyond.  The  cases 
occur  to  me  of  Carey,  Livingstone,  Moffat,  and  of  a great  medical  missionary, 
the  late  Dr.  McKenzie  of  Tien-Tsin.  They  were  not  to  be  put  off  by  keen 
scrutiny,  and  eventually  the  Societies  accepted  them.  Perhaps  the  way  to 
missionary  service  is  too  easy  now.  We  need  such  men  at  the  present  time, 
and  surely  they  are  not  to  be  put  off  by  the  possibility  of  careful  examination. 

Business  men  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  their  progress 
is  often  slow,  and  as  their  ability  is  seen  they  will  rise  to  positions  of 
responsibility.  Would  they  have  it  otherwise  in  missionary  service  P 

Charles  F.  Harford-Battersby. 
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HE  " Deficit  of  Men  ” is  still  a sore  trouble.  So  far  the  offers 
of  service  from  those  who  could  go  out  at  once  are  few  in- 
deed. We  have  been  engaged  in  fixing  the  locations  of  the 
missionaries  preparing  to  sail  in  the  autumn,  and  it  is  a real 
puzzle  how  to  place  them.  Men  are  not  counters,  who  can  be 
put  anywhere.  Regard  must  be  had  to  their  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual 
qualifications.  If  the  urgent  needs  of  certain  stations  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  locations,  this  is  not  because  they  have  been  overlooked,  but  because  the 
particular  kind  of  men  wanted  for  them  were  not  forthcoming.  Or,  if  the 
very  man  seemed  to  be  available,  perhaps  the  doctors  said  he  might  go  anywhere 
except  there . Of  course  if  the  supply  were  larger,  there  would  be  a wider 
choice.  How  no  doubt  tho  great  majority  of  our  readers  are  quite  unable, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  to  think  of  the  mission-field  for  themselves,  and 
perhaps  they  have  no  opportunities  of  influencing  the  younger  clergymen  and 
laymen.  But  yet  they  can  do  the  best  thing  of  all,  the  method  of  getting 
men  that  Christ  Himself  instituted.  “ Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  that 
He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.” 

Our  friends  are  aware  that  the  Rev.  H.  Theodore  E.  Barlow  was  after  all 
obliged  to  decline  the  bishopric  of  Northern  Japan  (Hokkaido  or  Yezo),  the 
medical  opinion  being  adverse.  This  was  a great  disappointment  to  us,  as  he 
seemed  specially  qualified  for  the  post.  Another  clergyman,  the  Rev.  T. 
Houghton,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Park,  Sheffield,  has  now  also  declined  it;  and 
the  right  man  has  still  to  be  fonnd.  Hokkaido  is  not  so  forward  as  other 
parts  of  Japan,  yet  there  is  a splendid  field  of  work  for  a man  of  good 
physique  and  spiritual  power. 

Js  Mr.  Ashe’s  paper  at  the  Anglican  Missionary  Conference  there  was  a 
statement  which  was  perfectly  true — which  might  almost  be  called  a familiar 
truism,  notwithstanding  the  specially  startling  way  in  which  our  good  friend 
announced  what  he  evidently  thought  would  be  regarded  as  a terrible  dis- 
covery. We  were  sorry,  however,  to  hear  him  state  it  as  and  when  he  did, 
because  we  knew  at  once  that  an  interpretation  would  be  put  upon  his  words 
which  would  be  utterly  false,  and  which  we  are  sure  he  could  not  himself 
intend.  The  statement  was  this: — u That  after  a century  of  effort,  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  noble  lives  as  well  as  of  some  millions  of  money,  the 
Church  of  England  had  signally  failed  to  establish  one  solitary  or  single 
Native  Church  in  any  part  of  the  world — that  is  to  say,  a Church  self- 
governed,  self-supporting,  and  expanding,  or  exhibiting  any  true  signs  of 
vitality  as  a Church.”  Some  of  the  secular  and  of  the  Nonconformist  papers 
have  seized  hold  of  this  statement  as  a confession  that  the  Church  of  England 
Missions  are  a failure,  in  seeming  total  ignorance  of  the  actual  facts.  If  the 
secular  newspapers  treated  other  subjects  as  they  treat  missionary  subjects, 
they  would  soon  lose  all  authority  or  influence.  Imagine  what  would  happen 
if  their  writers  on  sporting  matters  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  great 
races,  or  if  their  theatrical  writers  did  not  know  one  theatre  from  another  ! 
Yet  their  writers  on  Missions,  and  indeed  on  most  religious  subjects,  are 
outsiders  who  have  no  background  of  knowledge  enabling  them  to  see  the 
bearing  or  test  the  accuracy  of  some  particular  statement 

But  Mr.  Ashe’s  words  have  been  misinterpreted  by  some  friends  who  do 
know  something  about  Missions.  One,  a true  and  generous  worker  in  the 
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cause,  wrote  to  us  to  express  his  surprise  that  while  (e.g.)  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Mission  has  in  China  149  fully  organised  and  independent  churches, 
the  Church  of  England  has  not  a single  one  anywhere  ! Of  course  the  whole 
question  turns  upon  the  use  of  the  word  “ church.”  We  Churchmen  should 
not  call  those  149  congregations  or  groups  of  believers  “ churches  ” at  all. 
They  might  altogether  form  part  of  a Church . On  further  inquiry  we  find 
that  in  fact  they  are  combined  in  one  church  organisation  on  Presbyterian 
lines,  which  is  independent  of  English  support  or  control,  although  the 
English  missionaries  attend  the  synods.  Allowing  for  the  difference  between 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  methods,  the  Church  of  England  has  many  Native 
Christian  communities  as  independent  as  these,  though  differing  much  one 
from  another.  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos  are  absolutely  independent  in 
every  practical  sense,  but  they  remain  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
form  part  of  a Church  of  England  diocese  which  has  an  English  Bishop.  A 
good  many  congregations  in  South  India  and  Ceylon  are  in  most  respects 
nearly  as  independent,  but  they  too  are  comprised  in  dioceses  with  English 
Bishops ; and  so,  with  variations,  in  New  Zealand.  In  Japan  the  Church  is 
no  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  England  at  all,  and  has  its  own  constitution ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  its  youth  makes  it  as  yet  partly  dependent  on  the 
Missions  and  the  missionaries,  and  the  Bishops  so  far  are  English  and 
American. 

Suppose  that  in  the  whole  Tamil  country,  from  Madras  to  Tinnevelly,  the 
entire  Tamil  (Anglican)  Church  were  one  independent  Church,  with  its  own 
Bishops  and  Synods,  and  Constitution  and  Formularies,  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  just  as  the  Irish  and  American  Churches  are,  but  as 
entirely  independent  and  separate  as  they,  that  would  answer  to  Mr.  Ashe’s 
description.  He  was  quite  correct  in  affirming  that  no  such  Church  exists ; 
but  this  remark  applies  to  all  Missions,  and  not  to  those  only  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  our  judgment  it  is  no  discredit  to  Missions  that  this  is  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  could  accrue  to 
Christianity  would  be  the  uprising  of  a multitude  of  small  local  churches, 
each  of  them  independent  of  and  separate  from  the  rest,  with  power  to  alter 
their  doctrinal  standards  at  pleasure,  and  resenting  all  outside  influence. 
Our  Western  divisions  are  unhappy  enough ; but  they  would  soon  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  those  of  the  rival  churches  and  sects  that  would  everywhere 
spring  up. 


The  last  two  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  have  been  of 
singular  interest.  On  June  5th  no  less  than  six  Bishops  from  foreign  parts 
attended,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Selections  from  Proceedings  of  Committee. 
The  Bishop  of  Lahore  represented  North  India ; the  Bishop  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  South  India ; Bishop  Moule  of  Mid  China,  the  Far  East ; and  Bishop 
Ridley  of  Caledonia,  the  Far  West.  Bishop  Tucker  was  also  present,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Wyoming,  U.S.A.,  who  was  in  England  for  the  Anglican 
Missionary  Conference.  Two  other  prominent  American  brethren  attended, 
namely,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langford,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  late 
Postmaster-General,  and  for  many  years  a leading  man  in  the  Sunday-school 
world.  He  was  in  England  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  Jubilee.  These  three  brethren 
from  the  States  spoke  in  the  warmest  fraternal  language  of  the  C.M.S.  and 
its  work.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Rev.  Yung- King  Yen  was  also  interviewed, 
and  made  an  admirable  speech  to  the  Committee. 

Then  on  June  19th,  the  Committee  bid  farewell  to  Bishop  Tucker  and  a 
party  of  four  new  men  proceeding  to  Uganda,  namely,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Pike, 
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late  Rector  of  Killoughter,  Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Blackledge,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Lewin,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Lloyd,  of  the  Islington  College.  Also  the  Rev.  H.  K.  and 
Mrs.  Binns,  returning  to  Frere  Town.  It  is  a special  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Binns 
is  able  at  last  to  go  back  to  her  old  post.  During  Mr.  Binns*  last  term  of  service 
in  the . field,  Mrs.  Binns  had  to  remain  in  England.  Bishop  Tucker  spoke 
with  great  thankfulness  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  work  in  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  not  only  in  Uganda  but  also  at  Mombasa,  Rabai,  Jilore, 
Taveta,  <kc.  A delightful  farewell  word  was  spoken  to  the  brethren  by  the 
Rev.  G-.  F.  Head  of  Hampstead,  on  the  message  of  Ananias  of  Damascus  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  At  the  same  Committee  the  following  missionaries  were 
received  on  their  return  from  the  field  : the  Rev.  H.  Stem  of  Gorakpur,  who 
reminded  the  Committee  of  his  being  sent  forth  by  them  forty- three  years 
ago ; the  Rev.  T.  Kember,  the  senior  missionary  in  Tinnevelly,  after  nearly 
thirty  years*  service  ; the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd,  from  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission ; Dr. 
E.  F.  Neve  of  Kashmir ; and  Mr.  S.  W.  Donne  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Le  Feuvre, 
of  the  Nuddea  Band  of  Associated  Evangelists.  These  last  two  brethren  are 
the  first  of  the  Associated  Evangelists  in  India  to  come  to  England  after  their 
first  term  of  service,  and  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  hear  of  the  openings 
for  Gospel  work  which  they  had  found  in  the  innumerable  villages  of 
Bengal. 

At  the  General  Committee  of  June  12th,  between  the  two  meetings  above- 
mentioned,  Bishop  Samaurez  Smith  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Primate  of  Australia,  was  received,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the 
recently  developed  C.M.  Association  in  New  South  Wales. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  Selections  from  Committee  Proceedings  that  the 
Society  has  taken  over  one  independent  Mission,  and  declined  to  take  steps 
for  the  adoption  of  another.  The  former  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the 
Christian  people  interested  in  undenominational  work  as  “Mr.  Lethaby*s 
Mission  in  Moab.**  Mr.  Lethaby  settled  a few  years  ago  at  Kerak,  the 
ancient  " Kir  of  Moab,*’  and  he  was  backed  by  a small  Council  in  England, 
of  which  our  old  friend  General  Haig  was  a member.  Lately  some  difficul- 
ties arose  into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter,  and  both  the  Council  and  Mr. 
Lethaby,  independently  of  each  other,  asked  C.M.S.  to  take  over  the  Mission 
and  make  it  part  of  our  general  work  in  Palestine.  After  due  inquiry  on 
the  spot,  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  Kerak,  which  is 
no  great  distance  from  our  station  at  Salt,  and  can  therefore  be  superintended 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Sykes.  Mr.  Lethaby  himself  retires,  but  his  wife  is  staying 
on  for  a few  months,  and  two  agents  who  have  been  working  under  them  are 
being  employed  temporarily. 

The  work  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  do  not  feel  called  on 
to  undertake,  has  been  long  and  widely  known  as  the  Whately  Mission 
at  Cairo.  The  late  Miss  Whately  was  extremely  anxious  that  C.M.S. 
should  take  charge  of  her  schools;  but  even  if  this  had  been  desirable, 
it  proved  not  to  be  possible,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Miss 
Whately*s  will,  which  left  the  buildings,  &c.,  practically  in  the  control 
of  the  Syrian  lady  who  had  worked  with  her.  Here,  too,  there  have  been 
grave  difficulties ; and  it  must  be  stated  that  the  famous  school  at  Cairo 
has  now  little  of  a missionary  character.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
the  Society  could  have  obtained  the  property  now  even  had  it  been 
the  Committee’s  wish  to  have  it ; but  our  work  in  Cairo  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mohammedan  quarter  of  the  city,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  transfer 
it  to  the  Copt  quarter  where  the  Whately  School  is ; and  if  hereafter  we  are 
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able  to  extend  the  Egypt  Mission,  it  would  be  much  better  to  extend  it  in 
some  other  direction. 


The  sympathetic  letter  we  are  enabled  to  print  below  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Hooper,  of  Jilore,  received  by  her  father  (the  Rev.  F.  Baldey,  of  Southsea), 
gains  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  writer,  as  mentioned  last 
month,  has  since  been  called  to  his  rest : — 

u Masuri,  East  Africa , 

“ January  7th , 1894. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I feel  for  you  most  deeply  in  the  great  loss  it  has  pleased 
God  to  send  upon  you,  and  to  Mr.  Hooper  it  must  indeed  be  an  overwhelming 
blow.  It  was  very  little  that  I was  able  to  do  for  Mrs.  Hooper’s  convenience, 
but  I am  very  glad  I should  have  been  allowed  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing 
to  bear  the  great  kindness  of  Captain  Campbell  which  I have  myself  experienced. 

“ Mrs.  Hooper  was  accustomed  to  look  at  many  things  from  a point  of  view 
very  different  from  my  own,  and  we  had  friendly  arguments — I think  begun 
perhaps  on  my  side  from  the  great  interest  which  I think  anywhere  she  would 
have  naturally  drawn  to  herself.  I think  she  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
fellow-travellers  in  the  best  and  deepest  sense  that  I have  ever  met.  And  I 
believe  our  whole  party  would  have  said  the  same.  She  and  her  friend  always 
joined  in  our  morning  and  evening  service  on  deck ; and  sometime  in  the  after- 
noon they  always  went  to  the  third-class  deck  and  read,  sang  hymns,  and  spoke 
to  the  French  sailors  and  passengers.  I felt  a great  admiration  for  their  courage 
and  earnestness.  Your  daughter  one  could  soon  see  was  filled  with  missionary 
zeal  and  love  for  the  souls  of  others,  and  would  let  no  obstacle  or  difficulty 

Erevent  her  from  taking  every  opportunity  of  doing  something  to  help  them. 

he  was  one  from  whom  any  one  who  was  thrown  with  her  must  find  something 
to  learn,  all  the  more  readily  because  of  the  sweetness  of  character  with  which 
it  was  commended.  I can  sympathise  with  you  most  deeply  in  losing  such  a 
daughter.  I cannot  even  imagine  what  the  loss  must  be  to  her  husband  and  the 
terrible  loneliness  it  must  leave  behind.  May  God  give  you  both  the  fulness  of 
His  comfort  as  He  alone  can. 

“ Believe  me,  yours  very  sincerely  in  our  Lord, 

“ C.  A.  Smythies,  Bishop  of  Zanzibar .” 

Our  friends  generally  are  aware  that  Rugby  School  raises  over  300J.  a 
year  to  support  the  " Rugby-Fox  Mastership  ” in  the  Noble  High  School  at 
Masulipatam.  It  is  paid  to  the  Society  and  appears  in  its  accounts.  But  we 
think  few  are  aware  that  Haileybury  School  has  for  some  years  supported  a 
u Haileybury  Lecturer”  at  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  giving  150/.  a year  for 
that  purpose.  This  money  does  not  pass  through  the  Society,  but  is  remitted 
through  the  Missionary  Leaves  Association.  Last  year,  an  extra  contribution 
of  30/.  was  also  sent  in  aid  of  the  new  Christian  hostel.  The  present 
Haileybury  Lecturer  is  Mr.  S.  G.  Thomas,  a master  locally  engaged.  A 
printed  Report  issued  to  the  School  and  its  old  subscribing  scholars 
(“  0.  H.’s  ”)  gives  letters  from  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  Rev.  J.  Haythornthwaite. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  conferred  the  Lambeth  degree  of  B.D. 
upon  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall,  of  the  C.M.S.  North  Pacific  Mission,  “in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  to  the  Church  and  to  linguistic  science.”  Mr.  Hall 
joined  the  Mission  in  1877.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Islington  students  of 
that  period,  and  was  sent  out  in  full  orders  to  take  ministerial  direction  of  the 
community  at  Metlakahtla,  gathered  by  Mr.  Duncan’s  energy  and  under  his 
charge  as  to  their  secular  affairs.  Very  soon,  under  Mr.  Hall’s  influence,  a 
decided  spiritual  awakening  took  place  among  the  half-Christian  ad- 
herents ; but  Mr.  Duncan  disapproved  of  “ religious  excitement,”  and  sent 
Mr.  Hall  away  to  start  a new  Mission  among  the  Kwagutl  people  at  the  north 
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end  of  Vancouver’s  Island  ; and  they  have  been  his  charge  ever  since.  He 
has  been  the  first  to  reduce  their  language  to  writing,  and  to  give  them  in  it 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  and  possibly  in  a much  longer  period, 
the  Society’s  large  Annual  Report  is  published  in  the  first  week  of  July,  a full 
month  before  the  ordinary  fime.  The  compilers  and  their  assistants,  and  the 
printers  also,  have  worked  with  untiring  determination  to  effect  this  result. 
The  Report  itself  again  contains  many  improvements.  The  List  of  Stations 
and  Missionaries,  in  particular,  now  gives  an  immense  amount  of  detailed 
information,  and  this  is  added  to  year  by  year.  There  is  now  a large  section 
on  Home  Operations,  expanding  very  much  the  tentative  pages  that  ap- 
peared in  the  preceding  two  or  three  years.  One  of  the  most  interesting  new 
features  is,  in  this  section,  a list  of  honorary  or  partly  honorary  missionaries, 
and  of  those  supported  by  special  contributions  to  the  Society  from 
associations  or  individual  friends.  There  is  also  a section  on  the  new  Colonial 
Associations. 

We  hope  the  early  publication  of  the  Report  will  result  in  its  more 
punctual  and  effectual  distribution  through  the  local  secretaries,  and  in  its 
being  read  before  or  during  the  holiday  season . 

On  June  5th  the  following  Islington  students  were  accepted  as  missionaries 
of  the  Society : — The  Revs.  George  R.  Blackledge,  Thomas  Davis,  Edward 
Hughesdon,  Horace  Mould,  J.  C.  Parfit,  and  Edwin  F.  Robins ; Messrs. 
Edward  J.  Dermott,  Harold  B.  Lewin,  Albert  B.  Lloyd,  E.  P.  Noakes,  and 
Edward  Rhodes.  On  the  same  day,  Miss  Grace  Rhoda  Hill,  Miss  Lucy 
Ward  Lewis,  and  Miss  Hester  Jane  Duncum  were  accepted  as  missionaries ; 
also  an  offer  of  service  from  Mr.  Herbert  Bailey  Claxton  was  accepted.  We 
omitted  to  mention  earlier  that  the  Committee  of  April  25th  authorised  the 
acceptance  of  Miss  Irene  Petrie,  already  in  the  Punjab,  as  an  honorary  mis- 
sionary in  local  connexion. 

In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  the  grandchildren  of  the  late  Edward 
Bickersteth  who  have  been  accepted  by  the  Society,*  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Durrant 
and  Miss  E.  B.  Durrant.  We  now  add  the  very  interesting  fact  that  their 
mother — a daughter  of  Mr.  Bickersteth,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Durrant,  who  was  formerly  Director  of  the 
Missionaries’  Children’s  Home — is  proposing  to  go  out  this  year  to  India  with 
her  daughter ; and  the  Committee  have  accordingly  invited  her  to  become  an 
honorary  missionary  of  the  Society.  They  wifi  go  in  the  first  instance  to 
Allahabad,  where  Mrs.  Durrant’s  stepson,  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Durrant,  is  Secretary 
of  the  Corresponding  Committee. 

Wb  accidentally  omitted  to  say  last  month  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  journey 
to  Manitoba,  Japan,  China,  and  Ceylon,  will  be  no  expense  to  the  Society. 
He  desires  that  this  should  be  known. 


Friends  have  pointed  out  to  us  that  in  Mr.  Drury’s  list  of  Islington  men 
who  have  died  in  the  mission-field,  published  in  our  March  number  with  a view 
to  correction  and  completion,  the  following  omissions  occur:  J.  J.  Weitbrecht 
of  Burdwan,  James  Vaughan  of  Calcutta,  Ashton  Dibb  of  Tinnevelly,  and 
J.  E.  Mahooid  of  Fuh-Kien.  Perhaps  W.  Johnson  should  also  be  reckoned,  as 
he  died  in  India,  though  not  a C.M.S.  missionary  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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HE  following  letter  refers  to  the  first  paragraph  of  " Notes  and 
Comments  ” in  last  month’s  Intelligencer . W e are  particularly  glad 
to  insert  it,  for  it  shows  more  conclusively  than  ever  how  much 
may  be  done  by  warm-hearted  friends  at  private  schools,  and  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  methods  of  working  them  which 
have  been  found  successful,  for  we  are  sure  that  more  attention  than  is  now 
given  should  be  paid  to  them  : — 

•*  We  did  not  expect  that  our  report  would  appear  in  the  InteUigencer , but 
as  you  have  inserted  it,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  a small  mistake 
in  your  remarks.  The  sum  collected  at  the  drawing-room  meeting  is  paid 
direct  to  the  parish  branch,  and  is  not  included  in  our  total.  We  open  our 
boxes  three  times  a year.  The  10/.  2s.  3 j d.  was  the  amount  for  the  term ; the 
24/.  18*.  8 \d%  for  the  year.  You  may  be  glad  to  hear  that  at  our  recent  opening 
we  more  than  doubled  the  sum  collected  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 
Our  school  branch  entirely  owes  its  existence  to  an  address  given  to  us  in  1884 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Coles,  of  Ceylon.  I wish  you  would  organise  an  arrangement 
for  dealing  with  the  schools  of  our  land.  We  must  look  to  our  present  school- 
boys for  our  future  missionaries  and  Mission  supporters,  and  I do  believe  in  the 
good  old  text,  * Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  “ The  Whiter  op  the  Report.” 


A very  successful  Gleaners’  Union  Conference  was  recently  held  at  Bourne- 
mouth. For  full  particulars  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Gleaner; 
suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  proceedings  were  eminently  practical,  and  that 
the  working  of  local  branches  [was  fully  discussed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  conferences  may  be  arranged  at  all  our  large  centres,  for  when  carefully 
organised  as  at  Bournemouth  they  are  of  great  value. 

A friend  has  lately  suggested-  that  an  annual  letter  should  be  sent  round 
to  all  our  local  Secretaries,  urging  them  to  more  aggressive  action  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  and  the  cause.  We  are  afraid  that  there  are  some  instances 
in  which  such  a communication  is  urgently  needed,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Association  Secretaries  are  more  or  less  in  touch  with  all  our 
local  Secretaries,  and  that  the  Annual  Meeting  ought  to  furnish  the  required 
stimulus.  The  County  Unions  too,  which  are  now  so  general,  are  intended 
to  afford  opportunities  for  mutual  encouragement  and  counsel  on  the  part  of 
our  friends,  but  still  there  remain  Secretaries  who  do  not  belong  to  these 
Unions,  and  who  live  in  parishes  where  no  meeting  is  held.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  an  annual  letter  such  as  is  suggested,  though  it  is 
a little  difficult  to  see  how  any  additional  duty  can  be  undertaken. 

Another  suggestion  refers  to  the  circulation  of  the  C.M.S.  literature  which 
is  intended  for  free  distribution.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  find  that 
any  steps  have  been  taken,  even  tffc  the  time  of  a local  anniversary,  to 
provide  papers  which  shall  be  given  away  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
and  yet  the  opportunity  is  one  which  should  not  be  neglected.  Copies 
of  these  papers  are  sent  to  all  our  Honorary  District  Secretaries  : is  it  too 
much  to  ask  them  to  make  a careful  selection,  and  see  that  plenty  of  such 
literature  is  sent  to  each  parish  which  has  a meeting  1 Some  of  our  friends 
already  do  this,  with  good  results. 

The  third  plan  for  stimulating  effort  which  is  mentioned  concerns  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  missionary  book  to  collectors  of  ten  shillings  and  upwards. 
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There  are  places  in  which  something  of  the  sort  is  tried,  but  it  always  seems 
to  us  that  more  is  lost  than  is  gained.  For,  after  all,  the  motive  in  collecting 
for  Foreign  Missions,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Home  work,  should  be  the 
constraint  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  anything  which  tends  to  substitute  a 
lower  motive,  hinders  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 


One  of  our  Honorary  District  Secretaries  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us 
a description  of  the  way  in  which  he  works  the  “Vestry  Missionary  Box” 
which  he  started  some  years  ago.  He  says,  “ In  my  parish — 

“1.  We  put  in  it,  after  every  offertory,  any  spare  farthing  or  halfpenny  that 
there  may  be  over  after  having  completed  the  last  penny.  At  any  given  offer- 
tory the  amount  thus  put  in  could,  of  course,  never  be  more  than  three  farthings. 
But  it  is  the  power  of  littles  that  tells. 

“ 2.  At  baptisms,  when  the  child  is  being  registered  in  the  vestiy,  we  ask  the 
parents  for  a penny  1 thankoffering ' for  the  missionary-box.  We  have  the  words 
* Baptismal  thankofferings ' put  on  the  box.  This  penny  is  never  refused,  and 
indeed  the  offering  in  nearly  every  case  exceeds  that  sum. 

“ Of  course  in  a poor  parish  the  contents  of  such  a box  can  never  be  very 
large,  but  we  have  had  over  10J.  in  it  during  the  last  six  years.  If  all  our  C.M.S. 
churches  did  the  same,  in  thus  gathering  up  fragments  for  the  Lord,  why,  from 
this  source  alone,  enough  would  be  raised,  I firmly  believe,  to  send  out  an  addi- 
tional missionary .** 

C.  D.  S. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

ON  June  5th  the  London  Lay  Workers’ Union  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
an  address  by  Bishop  Stuart,  late  of  Waiapu,  who  spoke  on  his  work  in 
India  and  New  Zealand  and  his  prospective  work  m Persia.  There  was  a large 
attendance,  and  much  interest  was  manifested. 


Following  up  a suggestion  of  the  Lay  Workers’  Union,  a reception,  by  invitation, 
of  delegates  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  Jubilee  Celebration  was  arranged  for  the  afternoon 
of  June  8th,  when  the  President,  Committee,  and  Secretaries  of  C.M.S.  welcomed 
their  guests.  After  tea  and  inspection  of  curios  exhibited,  a meeting  was  held 
at  which  statements  with  regard  to  the  Society’s  foreign  and  medical  missions, 
its  publications,  and  the  work  of  the  Lay  Workers’  Union  were -submitted,  and 
remarks  made  by  several  of  the  guests.  The  pleasant  gathering  occupied  two 
hours  and  a half. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

mHE  spring  Conference  of  the  Wilts  C.M.  Union  was  held  at  Devizes  on  May 
X 21st,  in  the  Parish  Room,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rector,  Dr.  Burges. 
The  chief  speaker  was  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
visiting  various  parts  of  the  mission-field  in  India  and  Ceylon.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Rev.  R.  Kidd,  a missionary  for  three  years  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
gave  a brief  account  of  the  work  in  the  Yoruba  country,  and  Mr.  Thwaites  gave 
further  graphic  sketches  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  and  done  in  India. 
After  tea  at  the  Rectory,  a good  congregation  assembled  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
when  Mr.  Thwaites  preached  a powerful  sermon  full  of  striking  facts  and  stories 
fresh  from  India.  A.  G.  L. 


The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  C.M.  Union  for  the  county  of  Shropshire 
was  held  at  Wellington,  May  23rd,  when  the  Vicar  presided.  At  the  morning 
meeting  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Colley,  the  Vicar  of  Great  Baddow,  gave  an  address  on 
1 Thtss.  i.,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts,  from  Nasik,  gave  a 
most  interesting  narrative  of  the  work  of  Western  India  generally,  and  of  his 
own  in  particular.  The  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  five  new  members 
joined  the  Union.  T.  A.  N. 

The  Worcester  County  Union  held  its  half-yearly  meeting  at  Kidderminster 
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on  Monday,  May  28th.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Skey  through  family  bereave- 
ment, Mr.  S.  Z.  Lloyd  presided.  A missionary  address  was  first  given  by  the 
Rev.  H.  K.  Binns,  of  East  Africa,  who  also  afterwards  read  a devotional  paper 
upon  “Our  reasonable  service.0  Colonel  Clarke  (Secretary)  read  the  Minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,  and  Mr.  Bourne  (Treasurer)  reported  satisfactorily  of  the 
general  funds.  The  Rev.  H.  Knott  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Bickerstaff  spoke  upon 
the  need  of  more  men,  the  value  of  Missionary  Exhibitions,  suggesting  that 
one  should  be  held  in  connexion  with  the  Union  shortly.  This  proposal 
evidently  met  with  approval.  H«  K. 

A meeting  of  the  Hon.  Diet.  Secretaries  for  Northamptonshire  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  23rd,  at  St.  Giles*  Vicarage,  Northampton,  by  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  the  Rev.  R.  A.  and  Mrs.  White.  The  Secretaries  discussed  very  carefully 
the  position  of  the  Society  in  the  county.  The  reports  presented  Bhowed  that  the 
Society  is  only  holding  its  own.  Various  suggestions  were  made  and  considered 
how  further  to  develop  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  county.  Afterwards  the 
Secretaries  present  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  Church  Missionary  Prayer 
Union  was  held  at  St.  Giles'  Church  Buildings,  Northampton,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  May  23rd.  The  day  was  unfortunately  very  wet,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  promised  to  attend  were  unable  to  be  present.  The  Rev.  T.  F. 
Robathan,  from  Agra,  gave  a most  interesting  account  of  the  work  in  connexion 
with  Agra  College  and  High  School.  At  the  close,  a discussion  took  place  about 
different  points  in  the  method  of  work  adopted.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson  (Asso- 
ciation Secretary)  referred  to  his  visit  to  Agra  last  year,  and  emphasised  the 
great  need  of  such  a work  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers.  At  the  close, 
the  members  were  received  at  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  J.  G.  W. 

The  York  Association  had  its  Anniversary  on  May  28th.  The  Bishop  of 
Beverley  presided  at  the  morning  meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  supported  by 
a large  platform  of  clergy  and  laity.  The  Treasurer  announced  that  the  con- 
tributions for  the  year  had  been  1507£.,  besides  50 1,  forwarded  direct  to  London. 
It  was  also  reported  that  York  had  last  year  furnished  two  recruits  for  the 
foreign  field— Mr.  Hardman,  who  had  joined  the  West  Africa  Mission,  and  Mr. 
Heselwood,  now  under  training.  The  speakers  on  the  occasion,  besides  the 
Bishop  of  Beverley,  were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Bruce  (Persia),  T.  J.  Madden  (Liverpool), 
and  John  Piper  (late  of  Japan).  Canon  Faussett  presided  at  a great  evening 
meeting,  the  Dean  of  York  being  among  the  clergy  present.  The  Deputation 
again  delivered  addresses.  

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Sheffield  Auxiliary  were  held  on  May  26th  to  28th. 
There  was  a great  juvenile  gathering  on  Saturday,  Canon  Fa  veil  presiding.  On 
Sunday  sermons  were  preached  in  thirty  of  the  city  churches.  On  Monday  there 
were  two  meetings ; one  in  the  morning  in  the  Montgomery  Hally  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Blakeney  presiding ; the  other  in  the  Albert  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Beverley.  At  the  former  the  Annual  Report  was  read  by  Canon 
Favell,  showing  an  annual  income  of  26181.,  being  an  increase  from  living 
members,  when  legacies  were  excluded,  of  85 1. ; and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Deputation,  Revs.  H.  J.  Schaffter  (Tinnevelly),  R.  Bateman 
(Punjab),  and  C.  D.  Snell  (late  of  St.  Mark’s).  The  attendance  at  the  evening 
meeting  was  very  large.  The  Bishop  of  Beverley  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
present  for  the  first  time  at  a Sheffield  missionary  meeting,  and  his  hearty  ana 
deep  sympathy  with  Mission  work. 

Sunday,  May  6th,  was  observed  as  usual  in  all  the  churches  (except  St.  Paul’s), 
as  Foreign  Mission  Sunday  in  Maidstone,  when  sermons  were  preached  for  the 
two  great  Societies,  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S. ; the  Deputation  for  the  latter  being  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  G.  Mann,  Vicar  of  Sheerness,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson,  Associa- 
tion Secretary  C.M.S.  in  the  Midlands,  who  had  recently  visited  many  of  the 
Society’s  Missions.  Two  well-attended  prayer-meetings  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Faith’s  and  St.  Luke’s  were  held  on  Saturday  evening,  at  which  the  Deputation 
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gave  snitable  addresses.  With  the  help  of  two  of  the  local  clergy,  seven  sermons 
were  preached  and  two  addresses  given  to  the  Sunday-schools  on  the  6th  on 
behalf  of  the  C.M.S;  On  Monday  afternoon  a drawing-room  meeting  was  held 
at  Ardenlee,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Lay  Secretary,  Colonel  Urmston,  when 
the  Deputation  addressed  a large  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
same  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hollingworth  Hall,  at  which  there 
was  a very  gooa  attendance.  It  was  presided  over  by  Major  Small,  who,  after 
referring  to  the  wiping  out  of  the  deficit  of  Parent  Society,  gave  as  a keynote  to 
the  meeting  “ Praise  and  Thanksgiving,”  for  in  Maidstone  also,  as  appears  by 
the  Report,  a sum  of  no  less  than  1031.  beyond  last  year’s  income  has  been 
received  from  the  twenty-seven  parishes  forming  the  Maidstone  and  Mid-Kent 
Association.  The  total  amount  remitted  to  the  Parent  Society  in  London  was 
398/.  5s.  3d.  up  to  March  3l9t,  1894,  compared  with  295Z.  9*.  10*/.  in  the  previous 
year ; besides  which  29/.  14#.  6d.  has  been  remitted  through  the  Rev.  Clement 
Cobb  by  a few  friends  and  schools  for  the  support  and  Christian  education  of 
orphans  in  the  C.M.  Society’s  schools  at  Benares,  and  40  Z.  has  been  also  collected 
for  the  Missionary  Student  Fund  from  the  parishes  in  the  two  Deaneries  of 
Sutton  and  North  Mailing,  making  a grand  total  of  472/.  3s.  9 d.  collected  and 
subscribed  during  the  year  for  the  Society.  The  addresses  of  both  Mr.  Mann 
and  Mr.  Watson  were  listened  to  with  very  earnest  attention  by  the  audience, 
amongst  whom  were  several  young  men,  members  of  the a Mission  Helpers' 
Guild,”  of  which  no  less  than  four  have  offered  themselves  during  the  last  few 
months  for  the  foreign  field,  and  one  has  already  gone  out  with  Bishop  Ormsby 
to  British  Honduras.  H.  B.  U. 


The  services  in  the  various  churches  in  connexion  with  the  Cheltenham  Anni- 
versary were  well  attended  and  the  collections  about  as  usual.  The  public 
meetings  on  Monday,  May  28th,  resulted  in  42Z.  collected,  and  the  evening  meet- 
ing may  be  described  as  enthusiastic.  There  was  a tea-meeting  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  Church  workers,  which  was  well  attended.  A meeting  for 
the  children  of  the  upper  classes  was  spoilt  by  a thunderstorm,  but  some  sixty 
were  present.  It  is  believed  that  interest  has  been  awakened,  and  that  by  the 
help  of  the  new  Clerical  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Percy  Waller,  the  Gleaners'  Unions 
here  will  be  consolidated  and  augmented.  R.  S.  W. 


The  Annual  Sermons  were  preached  in  Winchester  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
May  20th,  when  Canon  Taylor  Smith  preached  in  the  Cathedral  in  the  morning, 
ana  the  Rev.  B.  Baring  Gould  in  the  afternoon.  Sermons  were  also  preached  at 
Hyde,  Christ  Church,  St.  Maurice,  St.  Michael’s,  St.  Thomas',  St.  Paul’s,  and 
Wyke.  Three  other  churches  will  probably  have  sermons  a little  later  in  the 
year.  Canon  Taylor  Smith  preached  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  Christ 
Church,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  in  the  morning  at  Hyde.  With  these  exceptions, 
the  sermons  were  preached  by  the  local  clergy. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd,  the  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the  Winchester  and 
Central  Hampshire  Association  was  preached  at  the  Cathedr  1 by  the  Dean  of 
Bristol.  The  sermon  was  much  appreciated  by  those  who  heard  it;  but  the 
attendance  fell  very  short  of  what  it  should  have  been.  In  the  afternoon  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Thomas'  Parochial  Hall,  the  Dean  of  Winchester 
in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  good.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  Dean, 
Canon  Taylor  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Baring  Gould.  In  the  evening  another 
public  meeting  was  held  in  St.  John's  Rooms,  which  were  filled.  The  two 
special  speakers  were  the  same  as  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Miller, 
vicar  of  Christ  Church,  presided.  The  Deputation  can  seldom  or  never  have 
addressed  a more  attentive  and  appreciative  audience,  as  they  spoke  of  the  tre- 
mendous needs  and  appalling  condition  of  the  Heathen  world ; and  it  may  fairly 
be  hoped  that  their  earnest  words  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  will  result  in  much 
fruit.  R.  B.  M. 

[. In  consequence  of  pressure  on  our  space  tee  are  compelled  to  hold  over  Reports 
of  ^several  important  Anniversaries  already  in  type.] 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Oommittee  of  Correspondence,  May  22nd,  1894. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ladies'  Candidates  Committee,  Miss  Emily  Bickersteth  D arrant,  Miss  Janet 
Wenham,  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Godson,  were  accepted  as  Missionaries  of  the 
Society. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  New  South  Wales  Association 
stating  that  they  had  accepted  Miss  Amy  Wilks,  Miss  Ada  Price,  Miss  Alice 
Phillips,  and  Miss  Amy  Isabella  Oxley  as  Missionaries  of  the  Society. 

An  offer  of  service  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Stanley  Heywood,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College  and  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Walcot,  Bath,  was  accepted. 
Also  offers  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Cropper,  of  Great  Crossley,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Jessop,  late 
of  Santhalia. 

Mr.  E.  Cams  Wilson  and  Mr.  S.  Simmonds,  who  joined  the  Ceylon  Mission  two 
years  ago  as  lay  evangelists,  were  received  into  full  connexion  with  the  Society. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  April  22nd,  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Leversuch,  and  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : The  Committee 
having  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  from  fever  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  April 
22nd,  1894,  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Leversuch,  desire  to  record  their  sense  that  in  him 
they  have  lost  a true-hearted  Missionary,  devoted  to  the  Lord's  work,  and  much 
endeared  to  his  fellow- workers.  He  was  trained  at  Islington  College,  and  joined 
the  West  Africa  Mission  in  1889,  having  in  view  special  work  among  Mohamme- 
dans. The  exigencies  of  the  Mission  were  often  such  as  to  draw  him  away  from 
that  special  work  to  other  duties  connected  with  the  Secretariat  and  with  Pourah 
Bay  College,  and  during  the  last  months  of  his  service  his  heart  had  been  much 
set  upon  evangelistic  work  among  the  Temne  people.  His  death  came  as  a most 
unexpected  blow  to  the  Mission,  as  well  as  one  severely  felt. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Sub-Committee  in  charge  of  the  Persia  Mission, 
arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to  the  position  of  Bishop  Stuart  in  that 
Mission. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in 
Bengal,  North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sindh,  Western  India,  South  India, 
Travancore  and  Cochin,  Ceylon,  South  China,  and  North-West  America,  various 
arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to  those  Missions. 

General  Committee  (Special),  Map  22nd. — The  Committee  appointed  the  Rev. 
B.  Baring-Gould,  Central  Secretary,  to  undertake  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Missions 
in  Group  I.,  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn,  and  approved  of 
his  proposal  to  take  six  months’  leave  of  absence  before  undertaking  his  new  duties, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Mission  Stations  in  Manitoba,  China,  Japan,  and 
Ceylon,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  intimating  that  the  Society  would  not  be  put  to  any 
expense  for  this  journey.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens,  who  has 
been  acting  temporarily  since  Mr.  Fenn's  leaving,  should  continue  in  the  offioe 
until  Mr.  Baring- Gould’s  return. 

Oommittee  of  Correspondence,  June  5 th. — The  following  Islington  students  were 
introduced  to  the  Committee  and  were  accepted  as  Missionaries  of  the  Society : — 
Rev.  G.  R.  Blackledge,  Rev.  E.  Hughesdon,  Rev.  H.  Mould,  Rev.  J.  C.  Parfit,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Lewin,  Mr.  A.  B.  Lloyd,  Mr.  E.  P.  Noakes,  Mr.  E.  Rhodes.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Caledonia, 
and  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  S.  Hunt.  The  Revs.  T.  Davis  ana  E.  F.  Robins,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Der- 
mott,  being  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending,  were  accepted  in  their 
absence. 

Mr.  Herbert  Bailey  Claxton  was  accepted  as  a Missionary  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  invite  Mrs.  Durrant,  widow  of  a former  director  of 
the  Children's  Home,  and  sister  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  proposing  to 
accompany  to  India  her  daughter,  Miss  Emily  Bickersteth  Darrant,  lately 
accepted  by  the  Committee,  to  become  an  honorary  Missionary  of  the  Society. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Ladies'  Candidates  Committee,  Miss  Grace 
Rhoda  Hill,  Miss  Lucy  Lewis,  and  Miss  Hester  Jane  Duncum  were  accepted  as 
Missionaries  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  A.  Liggins  of  Mid  China  was  transferred  to  the  Palestine  Mission, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice  of  the  Punjab  to  the  Persia  Mission. 
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The  Committee  took  into  consideration  proposals  which  had  been  made  to 
transfer  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  a Mission  carried  on  for  the  past  few 
years  at  Kerak,  in  the  Land  of  Moab,  and  agreed  to  become  responsible  for  the 
work  in  the  future,  three  of  the  present  agents  being  employed  temporarily  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration  proposals  which  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  varying  circumstances  for  the  taking  over  by  the  Society  of  the 
schools,  &o.,  known  as  the  Whately  Mission  at  Cairo,  but  which  schools  have  for 
some  time  past  retained  little  of  their  former  missionary  character.  In  view  of 
the  position  of  the  schools  in  the  city  and  their  circumstances,  the  Committee 
considered  that  the  Society  ought  not  to  engage  in  a work  which  would  be 
an  extension  of  a character  not  calculated  to  strengthen  its  existing  work  in 
Cairo. 

The  Committee  had  interviews  with  the  Bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho, 
Bishop  Moule  of  Mid  China,  Bishop  Matthew  of  Lahore,  and  Bishop  Hodges  of 
Travancore  and  Cochin.  Also  with  Dr.  Langford  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  formerly  head  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Department,  and  the  Rev.  Yung-King  Yen  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  Shanghai. 

On  being  introduced  to  the  Committee  the  Bishop  of  Wyoming  expressed  his 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  being  invited  to  meet  the  Committee,  and  his 
admiration  for  the  work  which  the  Society  is  carrying  on. 

Bishop  Moule,  recently  returned  from  Mid  China,  said  that  the  past  seven 
years  had  been  a time  of  mingled  trial  and  blessing.  Some  faithful  labourers 
had  been  called  away  from  the  work  to  their  rest.  There  had  been  also  trials 
of  opposition  from  the  authorities  and  the  people  against  Christianity,  and  per- 
secutions of  the  Native  Christians.  But  there  had  also  been  mercies.  He 
mentioned  the  work  in  Tai  Chow,  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
communicants  in  the  Mid-China  Mission.  He  had  also  been  permitted  to  ordain 
nine  Natives  to  the  Ministry.  The  Bishop  also  spoke  of  difficult  questions 
, which  had  to  be  met  and  solved.  There  was  the  question  of  how  the  Christians 
who  are  candidates  for  Government  service  should  act  with  regard  to  examina- 
tions on  the  Lord’s  Day.  On  the  question  of  foot-binding,  in  their  boarding- 
schools  they  entirely  refused  to  conform  to  that  cruel  custom.  There  was  also 
the  question  of  the  “comity  of  Missions.”  Their  wish  and  endeavour  was  to 
observe  this  most  strictly,  but  boundaries  of  districts  were  very  vague  and 
uncertain.  They  never  knowingly  intruded  on  the  grounds  of  other  Missions. 

The  Bishop  of  Lahore,  having  referred  generally  to  Missions  such  as  Multan 
and  Peshawar,  which  urgently  needed  strengthening,  spoke  of  the  need  of  a due 
proportion  in  the  supply  of  Missionary  reinforcements ; each  part  of  the  Mission 
work,  Clerical,  Medical,  Educational,  Evangelistic  and  Women’s  Work,  had  need 
of  due  assistance.  Certain  stations  were  still  without  the  presence  of  ordained 
clergy  for  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop  spoke  also  of 
the  manifold  agencies  connected  with  Amritsar,  and  of  plans  for  work  there. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  the  work  of  catechists  in  the  Lahore  Diocese,  and 
the  Bishop  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  by  some  method  the  more  prominent 
of  the  Indian  lay  workers  should  receive  the  recognition  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  Although  he,  the  Bishop,  might  hold  differing  views  on  certain 
matters  from  the  Society,  he  expressed  his  cordial  desire,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Corresponding  Committee,  and  in  dealing  with  the  Society’s  agents,  to  act  in  a 
way  that  would  approve  itself  to  the  Committee. 

The  Bishop  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  spoke  of  Christian  Missions  in  the  two 
provinces  of  nis  diocese,  among  Syrian  Christians,  Heathen  of  the  upper  olasses, 
and  the  lower  classes  and  Hill  tribes,  the  latter  being  more  accessible,  and 
among  whom  more  manifest  results  were  visible.  Many  converts  had  been  given 
to  the  Church  from  the  lower  classes,  whose  knowledge  of  Divine  things  was 
often  very  humble,  and  their  support  a difficult  problem.  The  Bishop  had  been 
invited  by  high-caste  Hindus  to  open  schools  for  girls  and  boys  in  places 
which  had  been  hitherto  almost  untouched  by  Missionary  effort,  and  he  de- 
sired to  respond  to  these  appeals  with  hope  of  much  resultant  blessing. 

Dr.  Langford,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  and  the 
Honourable  John  Wanamaker,  formerly  head  of  the  United  States  Postal 
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Department,  also  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

The  Rev.  Yung-King  Yen,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  Shanghai,  said 
that  Europeans  were  for  everything  being  done  quickly,  but  Chinese  were  con- 
tent to  let  things  go  on  slowly.  To  Europeans  therefore  the  progress  of 
Christianity  seemed  slow,  to  the  Chinese  it  seemed  rapid.  He  thankfully 
acknowledged  much  help  and  sympathy  from  the  C.M.S.  Missionaries,  and  he 
was  thankful  to  say  that  he  had  been  able  to  help  them  in  return.  He  spoke  of 
the  value  of  schools  as  means  of  conversion,  and  said  that  it  was  at  school  that 
he  himself  learned  the  folly  of  idolatry. 

The  President  having  warmly  acknowledged  the  interesting  addresses  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe  offered  prayer. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in 
West  Africa,  Yoruba,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
North-West  America,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to 
those  Missions. 

General  Committee,  June  12 th. — A joint  report  was  presented  from  the  Funds 
and  Estimates  Committee  on  the  financial  prospects  of  the  Society.  It  stated 
that  the  expenditure  for  the  current  year  ending  March  31st,  1895,  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  273,255/.,  and  that  if  the  income  for  the  current  year  was  the 
Bame  as  that  received  in  1893-4,  then  after  drawing  upon  the  Special  Funds 
assisting  the  General  Funds  for  the  amounts  properly  chargeable  to  them,  {he 
deficit  in  March  next  would  be  24,266/.  The  joint  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mended (1)  that  increased  efforts  be  made  to  raise  a much  larger  permanent 
income  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  expenditure,  and  (2)  that  the  strictest 
economy  be  observed  in  dispensing  the  Society’s  income. 

The  Bishop  of  Sydney,  introduced  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Committee,  expressed  his  real  pleasure  at  having  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  Committee  in  his  threefold  capacity  as  a Vice- President  of  the  Society, 
the  Chairman  of  the  New  South  Wales  Church  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
President  of  a Board  of  Missions.  The  Bishop  testified  to  the  growing  interest 
in  the  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  which  had  resulted  from  the  formation  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Church  Missionary  Association,  and  his  earnest  purpose 
that  its  existence  should  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  nexus  with  the  Parent 
Society.  Referring  to  the  fears  which  had  been  expressed  upon  the  spot  that  such 
an  organisation  would  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  various  Missions  carried  on 
by  the  Church  in  Australia,  he  declared  his  conviction  that  the  impetus  given  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Association  would  prove  contagious,  and  thus,  as  he 
termed  it,  not  soak  up  the  Home  Missionary  interest.  The  Bishop  concluded  by 
expressing  his  ever-deepening  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  sins,  the  sufferings,  and  sorrows  of  the  whole 
world. 

The  Committee  received  with  great  regret  information  of  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  a Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and  desired  the  Secre- 
taries to  express  their  respectful  sympathy  with  his  surviving  relatives. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  on  June  1st  of  Colonel  Michael  Rowlandson. 
The  Rev.  T.  L,  N.  Causton  bore  testimony  to  the  prayerful  spirit  and  devotion 
of  Colonel  Rowlandson,  and  other  members  spoke.  The  following  Resolution  was 
adopted : — The  Committee  have  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Rowlandson  with  a thankful  remembrance  of  his  life-long  love  for  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  of  his  many  services  to  the  cause  of  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer’s  Kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the  noble  band  of  Anglo-Indian  officers 
and  civilians  who  half  a century  ago  were  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  do 
much  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  both  among  their  English  comrades  in  the 
services  and  among  the  nations  of  India.  Colonel  Rowlandson,  his  brother, 
General  George  Rowlandson,  J.  F.  Thomas,  General  Browne,  General  Alexander, 
and  Hudleston  Stokes  were  among  the  leaders  of  the  band.  After  his  return  to 
England,  Colonel  Rowlandson  was  a most  efficient  and  acceptable  Deputation, 
ana  in  his  latter  years  he  was  the  valued  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Missionary 
cause  at  Bournemouth.  The  Committee  pray  God  to  raise  up  many  Christian 
officers  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  lamented  friend. 
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The  Secretaries  reported  that  the  Bishop  of  Trnro  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

A proof  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1893-4  was  presented.  The  Secretaries 
stated  that  this  was  the  first  time  for  more  than  twenty  years  that  the  Report 
had  been  presented  to  any  Committee  prior  to  that  in  July.  The  Committee 
thanked  tne  compilers  for  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Beport  had  been 
prepared. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRATER. 

Prate b that  the  Church  may  realise  her  duty  towards  Missions.  (Pp.  481.  515. 
519.) 

Thanksgiving  for  many  journeying  and  other  meroies  granted  to  the  Sz-chuen 
party  ; prayer  that  all  official  opposition  may  be  removed,  and  that  God’s  Word  may 
have  free  course,  and  be  glorified.  (Pp.  494—510.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  faith  and  zeal  of  friends  recently  oalled  to  their  rest;  prayer 
that  new  workers  may  be  raised  up.  (Pp.  510,  512,  535,  537.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  progress  of  the  work  at  Abeokuta,  in  Uganda,  Ceylon.  Japan, 
&o.  (Pp.  533— 540.) 

Thanksgiving  for  safe  arrivals  in  the  field.  (Pp.  533 — 540.) 

Thanksgiving  for  recent  baptisms  at  Mamboia,  Mpwapwa,  Ziba,  Calcutta,  Santirajpur, 
Allahabad,  Faizabad,  Bannu,  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake.  (Pp.  533—641.) 

Prayer  for  men  recently  ordained  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Mid  China.  (Pp.  533. 
538.) 

Continued  prayer  for  much-needed  reinforcements.  (P.  547.) 

Prayer  for  Bishop  Tucker  and  the  small  party  shortly  sailing  for  East  Africa. 
(P.648.) 


• NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH 

ORDINATIONS. 

West  Africa.—  On  Whit  Sunday,  May  13th,  1894,  at  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Messrs.  Daniel  Josephus  Coker,  B.A  , Elizaphan  TheophiluB  Cole,  B.A., 
and  Josephus  Nathaniel  Grant,  Natives,  to  Deaoons’  Orders. 

Niger. — On  Whit  Sunday,  May  18th,  at  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Mr.  Julius  Spencer,  Native,  to  Deacon’s  Orders,  and  the  Bev.  Thomas  John 
Dennis  to  Priest’s  Orders. 

Ceylon. — On  Trinity  Sunday,  May  20th,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo,  Messrs. 
F.  Donndesekera,  and  J.  Colombotantorige,  Natives,  to  Deaoons’  Orders. 

Mid  China . — On  Sunday,  February  11th,  at  Hangohow,  by  Bishop  Monle,  Dong 
Daofah,  Sing  Tsaeling,  Tseng  Siehen,  Natives,  and  on  Sunday,  February  I8th,  at 
Ningpo,  Md  Kwienyii,  Song  Vising,  Dzing  Kyidoh,  Natives,  all  to  Deaoons’  Orders. 

DEPASTURES. 

Ceylon. — The  Rev.  H.  P.  Napier- Clavering  and  Miss  A.  M.  Denyer  left  London  on 
April  12th,  and  arrived  in  Ceylon  on  May  7th. 

North-West  America. — Mrs.  Reeve  left  England  for  Montreal  on  May  3rd. — Miss  M.  F. 
Herbert  (engaged  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Warwick)  left  London  for  Athabasca  on  May  5th. — 
The  Rev.  1.  J.  Taylor  left  London  for  Moosonee  on  June  9th. 

North  Pacific . — The  Rev.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  Gurd  left  London  for  Metlakahtla  on  May 
8rd. — The  Rev.  A.  J.  and  Mrs.  Hall  and  Miss  Beeohing  left  London  for  Alert  Bay  on 
June  7th. 

arrivals. 

West  Africa. — The  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  left  Sierra  Leone  on  May  21st,  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  June  5th. 

Bengal. — The  Rev.  W.  Wallace  left  Caloutta  on  May  16th,  and  arrived  in  London 
on  June  19th. 

North-West  Provinces. — Miss  Bull  left  Bombay  on  April  28th,  and  arrived  in 
England  on  May  17th. — The  Rev.  W.  McLean  left  Bombay  on  May  12th,  and  arrived 
in  London  on  May  80th. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — The  Rev.  H.  E.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  left  Karachi  on  March  6th,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  May  21st.— -Miss  L.  Ellwanger  left  the  Mission  on  March  9th, 
and  arrived  in  Stuttgart  on  April  2nd. — Miss  A.  F.  Wright  left  Bombay  on  April  17th, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  May  5th.— Mrs.  D.  Davies  left  Karachi  on  May  1st,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  May. 

Western  India.— Tho  Rev.  F.  G.  Macartney  left  Bombay  on  May  5th,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  May  24th. 
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South  India. — The  Bey.  T.  Kember  left  Palamoottah  'on  May  3rd,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  June  8th. 

South  China. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bigg  left  Colombo  on  May  llth,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  June  5th. 

Mid  China. — The  Bev.  E.  P.  Wheatley  left  Shanghai  on  March  24th,  and  arrived  in 
England  on  May  23rd. 

Japan. — Mies  Mary  Sander  left  Japan  on  April  23rd,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  June 
6th. — The  Bev.  S.  Swann  left  Kobe  on  April  17th,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  May 
19th. — The  Bev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Williams  left  Yokohama  on  April  20th,  and  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  June  5th. 

North  Pacific. — The  Bight  Bev.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Bidley  and  Miss  West  left  Metla- 
kahtla  on  May  1st,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  May  29th. 

BIRTH. 

Western  India.— On  May  24th,  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  A.  Manwaring,  of  a son. 

DEATHS. 

West  Africa. — Miss  F.  E.  Thorne  well.  [By  Telegram,  received  June  19th.] 

Neto  Zealand. — On  April  4th,  at  Baukokore,  the  Bev.  Karaitiana  Batapu. 

New  Zealand. — On  April  18th,  Archdeacon  B.  Maunsell,  formerly  of  this  Mission , 
aged  84  years. 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES . 

The  following  new  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice 

A Missionary  Alphabet  for  Little  Folk.  By  Edith  M.  E.  Baring- Gould.  A 
book  of  Missionary  reading  for  little  children.  Well  illustrated,  printed  in  large 
type,  and  bound  in  attractive  linen  covers.  Price  Ninepence , post  free.  Reduced  prices 
for  quantities  (vide  advt.).  • 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Letters  of  Missionaries  for  1893 — 4. 

Part  VII.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  South  China  (including 
Fuh-Kien)  and  Mid  China  Missions.  Price  Threepence , post  free . 

The  previous  PartB  oan  still  be  obtained.  Other  Parts  to  follow. 

Annual  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street,  on  April  80th, 
1894,  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Lombe,  Beotor  of  S wanton  Morley.  Supplied  free  of 
charge. 

Why  some  Candidates  are  not  Accepted.  An  eight-page  booklet  (partly  re- 
printed from  the  C.M.S.  Lay  Workers'  Monthly  Paper),  written  by  the  Bev.  D.  H.  D. 
Wilkinson  in  reply  to  questionings  as  to  why  many  offers  for  missionary  work  are 
declined.  Supplied  free  of  charge  for  personal  information  only,  not  for  general  dis- 
tribution.   


ANNUAL  REPORT,  1893—4. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  large  Annual  Report  for  1893-4,  or,  as  it  is 
officially  called,  The  Proceedings  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the 
East , 95th  Tear , 1893-94,  will  be  published  on  Monday,  July  2nd,  and  the  despatch  of 
copies  to  the  oountry  will  commence  almost  immediately  thereafter.  Parcels  are 
made  up  in  alphabetical  order  of  counties,  and  the  work  occupies  about  three  weeks 
Should  any  friends  not  receive  the  copies  to  whioh  they  are  entitled  by  the  end  of 
July,  will  they  kindly  communicate  with  the  Lay  Secretary,  as  below  r As  a rule, 
Subscribers  through  Associations  receive  their  copies  from  the  Local  Secretaries. 
Subscribers  direct  to  the  Parent  Society  receive  their  oopies  direct  from  Salisbury 
Square. 


There  are  some  oopies  of  last  year's  (1892-3)  Beport  to  spare,  whioh  (so  far  as  they 
will  go)  the  Lay  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Secretaries  of  Gleaners* 
Unions,  Lay  Workers'  Unions,  Missionary  Bands,  &o.,  for  the  use  of  members,  on 
reoeipt  of  a post-card  Btating  how  many  oan  be  used  in  this  way. 


Orders  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Lay  Secretary,  Ohuroh  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E-C.” 
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“A  CITY  WHICH  HATH  FOUNDATIONS.” 

A Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mart in’s-in-the-Fields , on  the  occasion  of  the 
Ninety-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  April  ZQth,  1894. 

By  the  Key.  H.  E.  Fox,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  8t.  Nicholas , Durham. 

“A  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  bnilder  and  maker  is  God.”—  Heh.  xi.  10. 

HE  story  of  man  begins  in  a garden,  but  a city  is  the  ideal 
of  the  new  creation.  God  made  man  for  society,  not 
solitude.  The  instincts  of  the  race  are  centripetal.  Even 
from  the  first,  when  city  builders  sought  to  raise  their 
defiant  tower  to  heaven  ; — even  at  their  worst,  where  cities 
have  grown  to  be  hideous  blots  on  God's  earth,  even  then  and  there, 
however  base  the  imitation,  however  bold  the  rivalry,  unconscious 
witness  is  borne  to  a divine  purpose,  unseen  hands  have  been  pointing 
on  to  the  “ city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.” 

The  houseless  patriarch,  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  door,  would  often  by 
faith  behold  that  home  where  at  last  his  wanderings  would  end. 
And  when  the  giant  cities  of  Canaan  had  fallen  before  the  armies  of 
Israel;  when  one  sacred  mountain  had  been  crowned  by  the  city  of 
God's  election ; it  was  more  than  patriotism  which  bound  the  Hebrew 
nation  with  a passion  so  intense  to  the  holy  and  beautiful  city  of 
their  fathers.  It  was  more  than  national  pride  which  swelled  their 
hearts  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  closed  their  lips  when  bidden  to 
sing  in  a strange  land  “one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.”  It  was  no  worldly 
ambition  which  kindled  the  zeal  of  the  returning  exiles,  whose  busy 
toil  seems  almost  to  live  again  in  the  graphic  details  of  Nehemiah’s 
story.  It  was  of  more  than  an  earthly  Zion  that  the  sons  of  Korah 
chanted  their  glorious  song. 

The  very  sorrows  and  ruin  of  that  sinful  city  inspired  her  prophets 
with  the  larger  hope,  and  suggested  the  imagery  which  clothes  some 
of  the  noblest  of  Gospel  promises.  Jerusalem  trodden  in  the  dust, 
stained  with  her  crimes  and  her  blood, — Jerusalem  with  her  shattered 
walls  and  her  desolate  streets, — J erusalem  shall  yet  awake  from  her 
long  night  of  shame;  the  earthly  type  shall  pass  into  the  realities  of 
the  “ better  covenant,”  the  Holy  City  shall  put  on  her  bridal 
garments,  for  the  captive  shall  shake  off  her  bonds;  no  longer 
“ Forsaken,”  she  shall  become  the  centre  of  joyous  throngs  who  shall 
fill  her  palaces  with  praise ; the  nations  shall  flock  to  pay  their  homage 
and  proclaim  that  “ the  Lord  is  there ; ” her  God  is  in  the  midst  of 
her,  and  the  Most  High  shall  establish  her. 

You  do  not  wonder  at  the  passionate  earnestness  with  which  the 
exile  turned  his  weeping  eyes  to  that  sacred  city  and  invoked 
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blessings  on  all  who  would  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  You  do 
not  wonder  to  see  his  children  'to  this  day  journeying  from  far,  if 
only  they  may  touch  its  ruined  walls,  and  pour  their  tearful 
lamentations  into  the  silent  stones.  You  do  not  wonder  that  when 
at  last  there  came  the  Son  of  Dayid,  to  whom  had  been  given  His 
father's  throne,  His  ministry  should  have  been  so  full  of  the  city  and 
the  kingdom,  the  citizens  and  the  King.  Or  that  His  great  Apostle, 
that  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  should  dwell  so  often  and  so  tenderly 
on  the  privileges  of  the  higher  citizenship  into  which  the  Jewish 
type  was  already  merged.  And  does  not  every  one  feel  that  the  Bible 
could  have  ended  in  no  other  way  than  with  the  book  which  pictures 
so  vividly  that  glorious  reality  up  to  which  all  history,  and  all  doctrine, 
and  all  providence  have  been  leading  the  Church  of  God  through  the 
ages,  the  inextinguishable  hope  which  has  cheered  her  martyrs  and 
saints,  has  inspired  her  songs,  and  educated  her  scholars,  “ that  Great 
City,  the  Holy  Jerusalem." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  modern 
divines  that  the  conception  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  presented 
in  the  New  Testament  is  gathered  largely  from  the  various  views 
which  at  one  time  or  another  men  have  formed  for  themselves  of  the 
ideal  city.  Thus  to  the  Jew  it  was  the  centre  of  sovereignty,  the 
assurance  of  the  Divine  Presence  and  protection  and  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  man  with  God.  To  the  Greek  the  paramount  thought  was 
u a community  of  citizens  endowed  with  the  completest  privileges, 
and  charged  with  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare." 
To  the  philosopher  the  conception  grew  till  it  covered  the  human 
race.  Man  was  defined  as  " the  member  of  a state  which  primarily 
consists  of  gods  and  men.”  Even  if  to  this  summary  be  added  that 
reign  of  law  in  which  imperial  Rome  had  bound  together  the  city 
and  the  world,  and  endowed  her  citizens  with  almost  regal  rights,  I 
imagine  that  the  true  and  original  conception  of  the  divine  city  is 
rather  to  be  looked  for  in  those  delineations  of  His  purposes  which, 
planned  from  all  eternity,  the  Great  Architect  and  Builder  has  Himself 
revealed  in  His  own  Word. 

Study  for  example  such  a Scripture  as  the  87th  Psalm.  It  is  not 
simply  “ one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.”  It  is  in  brief  the  plan,  the 
history,  and  the  charter  of  the  Church.  In  a few  bold  and  masterful 
strokes  the  whole  order  and  design  of  the  city  rises  before  ns.  As 
when  of  old, 

“ . . . no  axe,  no  ponderous  hammer  rung, 

Like  some  tall  palm  the  mighty  fabrio  sprang.” 

Behold  her  foundations  firm  bedded  in  covenant  grace.  “ The  Lord 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion."  Those  holy  mountains  on  which  she  stands 
are  the  symbol  of  unchanging  purpose.  Sovereign  love  has  chosen 
her,  and  sovereign  grace  has  established  her.  A glory  never  con- 
ceived by  Jewish  mind  distinguishes  her  from  all  the  cities  of  men. 
Her  citizens  are  drawn  from  every  race  and  rank.  Universal  yet 
distinctive,  her  freedom  is  given  to  all  who  seek  it.  Even  Egypt, 
cruel,  cultured  Egypt,  and  Babylon  the  heartless  and  false,  shall  be 
seen  there.  Philistia,  too,  Israel's  hereditary  foe,  worldly,  sensual 
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Tyre ; and  savage,  outcast  Ethiopia — even  from  sucli  as  these  shall 
come  the  soldier-singers  of  Zion.  No  race  so  alien,  no  people  so 
degraded,  no  condition  so  hopeless  but  may  have  its  name  on  the 
muster-roll  of  her  citizens.  And  this,  not  by  a title  purchased  or 
conquered,  but  by  the  indefeasible  right  of  birth.  For  the  book 
of  life  is  the  record  of  the  quickening  Spirit,  and  “the  Lord  shall 
count,  when  He  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was  born  there.” 
And  then  in  two  glowing  sentences  the  whole  scene  is  spread 
before  you.  You  may  see  the  joyous  processions  of  worshippers, 
eloquent  of  prosperity  and  peace,  of  perfect  government  and  a 
grateful  people;  and  in  those  perennial  springs  you  may  see  the 
token  of  inexhaustible  supplies,  that  river  which  for  ever  “ makes 
glad  the  city  of  God.” 

Turn  now  to  the  New  Testament,  and  notice  that  the  old  conception 
is  not  so  much  evolved  as  repeated.  It  is  with  the  same  thought 
that  the  writer  of  this  letter  cheers  the  later  Hebrews  under  trials 
scarcely  less  disheartening  than  those  of  their  fathers.  For  them  too 
Jerusalem,  again  shaken  to  her  base,  shall  speak  of  the  better  “city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.” 

There  is  no  mistaking  its  identity.  It  is  “ the  city  of  the  living 
God.”  It  stands  on  the  same  holy  mountain  and  bears  the  same  sacred 
name.  But  while  less  is  told  of  its  origin,  how  fully  does  the  Holy 
Spirit  describe  its  blessed  inhabitants,  the  polity,  privileges,  and  pros- 
pects of  that  heavenly  community.  The  same  conditions  of  birthright 
and  enrolment  are  named,  but  new  features  are  introduced.  Count- 
less hosts  of  angels,  gathered  “ in  festal  array  to  celebrate  the  common 
joy  of  a great  race,”  * are  associated  with  the  company  of  redeemed 
mankind.  Jehovah,  Himself,  is  seen  on  His  throne  of  judgment,  not 
now  to  condemn,  but  to  reward  and  rule ; for  there  also  is  Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  there  is  the  Blood  which  has  answered 
Abel's  cry,  and  atoned  for  the  sin  of  a whole  world  ; and  there  are  the 
spirits  of  them  on  whom  it  has  been  sprinkled, — pardoned,  justified, 
purified,  and  perfected  by  its  all-cleansing  power.  Nor  are  other 
details  wanting  elsewhere.  The  Scriptures  are  rich  in  forecasts  of  the 
promised  glory.  While  much  must  await  the  revelation  of  fulfilment, 
the  main  outlines  are  very  plain. 

The  city  is  a society  of  saved  men,  gathered  from  the  nations  of  the 
world,  often  from  the  most  unlikely  quarters,  and  from  the  most 
desperate  conditions ; but  souls  of  men  justified  and  sanctified,  men, 
redeemed  by  the  death,  and  renewed  in  the  life  of  Christ  by  the 
Almighty  Spirit,  bound  together  in  a holy  brotherhood  of  common 
love  and  common  service,  rejoicing  in  the  companionship  of  God,  and 
of  all  that  through  Him  is  holy,  and  lovely,  and  good.  And  over  all, 
in  all,  through  all,  directing,  controlling,  energizing,  the  one  living 
Lord,  their  Brother,  and  yet  their  King,  the  designer  and  con- 
structor, and  therefore  the  Omnipotent  preserver  of  those  everlasting 
habitations. 

Other  cities  have  fallen  and  will  fall.  Other  Churches  have  perished 


* Bishop  of  Dor  ham,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews , p.  414. 
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and  will  perish.  But  of  this  alone  it  is  written,  “ She  shall  not  be 
moved.”  Her  foundation  is  the  tried  and  precious  Stone  which  the 
Lord  Himself  has  laid.  Hers  are  the  living  stones,  chosen,  prepared, 
and  placed  by  the  Great  Builder’s  hands,  to  be  at  once  His  home  and 
His  Bride.  Whatever  else  may  fail  or  wane,  this  will  stand  for  ever. 
The  new  Covenant  is  her  charter,  the  Resurrection  is  her  life,  the 
Word  of  God  is  her  title  deed,  and  the  Eternal  God  is  her  inheritance. 

You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  these  thoughts  lend  them- 
selves to  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  met  to-day.  We,  too,  are 
builders.  To  us  it  has  been  given,  as  “ workers  together/’  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  Great  Architect.  Our  commission  to  evangelize 
the  world  binds  us  to  the  one  object  of  bringing  men  who  were  aliens 
and  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise  into  the  communion  and 
citizenship  of  the  saints  of  God.  To  this  end  all  our  methods  and 
efforts  will  be  directed.  Other  results  may  follow  : civilisation,  order, 
peace,  progress,  these  will  surely  be  seen  where  our  King  is  known 
and  honoured.  But  ours  is  no  Missionary  Society  if  our  business  first 
and  last  be  not  this,  to  bring  men  to  God. 

Two  conclusions  therefore  are  suggested  by  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
City.  It  shall  be  to  us  the  model  of  missionary  architecture,  and  it 
shall  be  the  motive  of  missionary  enterprise. 

(1)  First  the  model . When  the  time  had  come  that  Israel,  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  needed  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  these  were  not  left  to 
the  invention  or  caprice  of  man,  but  God  called  His  servant  Moses 
apart,  and  supplied  him,  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  with  pattern  and 
instruction  for  all  that  was  to  be  made  or  done.  Such  a ritual  has  not 
been  imposed  upon  us.  There  is  no  Leviticus  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  the  Great  Architect  has  drawn  designs,  which  are  as  absolutely 
binding  upon  us  as  the  directions  given  to  Moses  were  for  him  and 
his  people.  What  these  are  may  be  plainly  seen  from  such  scriptures 
as  those  to  which  I have  already  referred.  The  sovereignty  of  electing 
love  lies  beyond  our  view.  Wo  only  know  whom  God  has  chosen  by 
the  holy  life  which  departs  from  iniquity.  But  what  follows  is  mani- 
fest. If  men  are  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  can  only  be  on  the  one  founda- 
tion once  laid,  the  one  Sacrifice  once  for  all  offered.  To  preach  any 
hope,  or  to  teach  any  way  but  that  in  which  the  Incarnate,  Crucified, 
and  Risen  Christ  is  the  alone  Saviour,  is  to  commit  the  most  fatal  of 
all  blunders.  Nothing  can  come  between  the  building  and  the  founda- 
tion. No  priest,  no  tradition,  no  ordinance,  no  experience.  “ Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus/’ 
Worse  than  worthless  will  be  our  building  if  definitely,  persistently, 
emphatically,  we  do  not  proclaim  that  in  the  Covenant  of  grace  and 
not  by  works,  in  Christ  and  not  by  the  Church,  least  of  all  by  self,  does 
any  soul  find  acceptance,  or  is  at  peace  with  God. 

Equally  plain  is  the  next  great  rule.  The  regenerating,  renewing 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  absolutely  essential  condition  of  citizen- 
ship,— the  new  birth,  the  first  qualification  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Surely  it  is  not  without  the  deepest  meaning  for  missionary  workers, 
that  three  times  in  that  short  Psalm  it  was  said  of  the  citizens  of  Zion 
that  they  were  “ born  there.”  f<  For  years,”  said  a Christian  Brahmin 
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once  to  me,  wmy  head  was  convinced  before  my  heart  was  converted. 
For  years  I knew  what  was  right,  before  I loved  it/”  Ah  ! dare  we 
aim  at  less  than  that  “ death  unto  sin,”  and  that  “ new  birth  unto 
righteousness,”  of  which  every  baptism  administered  is  meant  to  be 
the  sign  and  seal. 

And  out  of  this  will  grow  the  third  great  principle  of  the  Builder’s 
design.  A life  of  holy  obedience  to  God,  conformity  to  His  will,  and 
victory  over  sin.  Thank  God  it  is  on  such  lines  our  beloved  Society 
has  ever  built  up  her  work,  and  in  such  God  has  given  her  the  signal 
blessing  which  even  her  enemies  acknowledge. 

When  we  hear  from  Japan  of  men  who  were  “ rowdies,  drunken 
and  worse,”  now  converted  and  confessing  Christ  publicly  before  their 
fellows ; when  Bishop  Ridley  tells  us  of  the  Indian  chief,  once  the 
dread  of  friend  and  foe,  now  conquered  by  Christ,  and  crying,  “ God 
forgive  me  for  these  years  of  error,  and  the  error  into  which  I have  led 
my  people,”  and  showing  his  sincerity  by  his  entire  change  of  life ; when 
the  little  Native  church  of  Jilore,  sorrowing  for  their  much-loved  sister, 
Mrs.  Douglas  Hooper,  binds  itself  in  solemn  covenant  that  its  “ first 
duty”  shall  be  "to  preach  the  Gospel  with  which  it  has  been  put  in 
trust,  every  day  to  the  Heathen  around”;  when  the  leading  chiefs  of 
Buganda,  impelled  only  by  the  force  of  God’s  Word,  are  prepared  to 
sweep  slavery  from  their  land  at  vast  sacrifice  to  themselves ; when, 
as  Mr.  Roscoe  writes,  " the  Christians  have  begun  to  see,  not  only  that 
Christ  has  saved  them  from  past  guilt,  but  that  He  can  save  them 
from  present  sin  ” ; when  Dr.  Colborne  from  South  China  tells  us  of 
the  “ leper  ward  which  has  seemed  to  be  near  heaven  ” ; when  from 
every  part  of  the  Mission-field  there  come  tidings,  not  only  of  open 
doors  and  increasing  interest,  but  of  converted  souls  and  consecrated 
lives ; when  the  old  Gospel  is  still  seen  to  be  doing  its  old  work, — then 
indeed  we  praise  God  as  we  behold  the  great  city  rising,  and  the 
brotherhood  on  earth  joins  with  the  innumerable  company  of  angels 
and  the  souls  of  just  men  perfected,  in  joyous  songs  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  city’s  Builder  and  King. 

And  so  may  it  ever  be  while  building  days  shall  last.  May  God 
grant  us  never  to  depart  by  a hair’s  breadth  from  the  lines  and  order 
of  His  design.  Never  may  we  be  drawn  to  follow  the  changing 
fashions  of  a human  policy.  They  may  be  very  attractive,  very 
ingenious,  very  popular.  They  may  be  produced  by  the  kindest  and 
best  of  men.  But  the  only  question  which  wo  have  to  ask  is,  " Do 
the  plans  bear  the  Master’s  mark  ? Are  they  on  His  lines  ? ” If  so, 
then  in  His  Name  use  them.  If  not,  time  and  strength  are  wasted 
in  discussion,  while  the  work  stands  still,  workers  are  hindered,  and 
the  Master  is  grieved.  We  are  not  ecclesiastics  busy  with  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  visible  Church.  That  may  be  good  work  and 
even  necessary  work  for  others,  but  it  is  not  ours. 

(2)  And  then  let  the  holy  city  suggest  a motive  for  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. Was  it  ever  given  to  man  to  share  in  a nobler  enterprise  ? 
This  is  God’s  building ; this  is  the  commonwealth  of  Christ ; the  city 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  whose  walls  are  Salvation  and  whose  gates  are 
Praise. 
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Think  of  those  who  before  you  have  laboured  and  left  their  mark 
on  this  spiritual  structure : Apostles,  evangelists,  martyrs,  saints, 
and  servants  of  the  Most  High  God ; the  greatest,  the  holiest,  the 
best ; they  are  your  fellow-labourers,  they  call  you  to  follow.  Re- 
member, too,  those  whom  you  have  known  and  loved  on  earth  who 
have  yielded  up  their  lives  in  this  blessed  toil.  And  if  in  our  sorrow 
we  think  how  ill  we  can  spare  them,  and  how  unworthy  we  are  to 
take  up  their  work,  remember  still  it  is  God  who  carries  on  His  own 
work,  even  though  He  buries  His  workmen.  For  the  work  grows 
fast : an  ever-widening  range  demands  new  labourers,  increased 
supplies. 

A remarkable  review  of  the  past  twenty  years,  lately  published  by 
our  Society,  gives  a startling  picture  of  our  responsibility.  Our 
European  missionaries  have  been  doubled ; our  Native  workers  more 
than  doubled.  1873  brought  us  a solitary  graduate  frotn>our  Uni- 
versities ; 1893  has  sent  us  sixteen.  Our  average  income  then  was 
155,000/.;  this  year  we  estimate  for  an  expenditure  of  274,000/.  Our 
expenses  are  100,000/.  a year  more  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Medical  Missions  and  Missions  to  Mohammedans,  then  in  their 
infancy,  are  now  taking  a forward,  yet  not  too  forward  a place  in  our 
work.  Opportunities  and  openings  in  every  land  have  outstripped  our 
powers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a square  mile 
of  the  habitable  globe  where  a Christian  may  not  now  enter  with  the 
Gospel,  if  he  have  faith  to  do  it. 

What  would  our  fathers  have  said  if  they  saw  the  world  of  to-day  ? 
Think  only  of  the  last  open  door  which  God  has  set  before  us,  and 
that,  remember,  only  one  of  many  like  it.  For  months  we  have  been 
praying  that  God  would  keep  Buganda  for  Christ.  Is  it  not  God 
Who  has  answered  us  ? For  never,  surely,  was  His  ruling  hand  made 
so  plain  as  in  this  which  has  happened.  But  He  has  done  more. 
He  has  not  only  taken  us  at  our  word ; He  has  honoured  us  with 
a new  test  of  our  faith.  Bunyoro  is  beckoning  us  to  another 
step  on  our  westward  march.  Are  we  to  stop  and  wait  till  Rome, 
ever  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth  for  one  proselyte,  has  shamed 
us  by  her  worldly  wisdom  ? Nor  is  this  all.  On  every  side  the  cry 
comes.  Kavirondo,  Kikuyu,  Busoga,  Singo,  and  many  another 
neighbour,  stretch  out  their  hands.  Our  evangelists  are  on  the  spot. 
Brave  sons  of  Buganda,  the  noblest  race  of  Africa,  are  ready  not  only 
to  lay  down  their  honours  and  their  wealth,  but  their 'very  lives,  to 
carry  the  Gospel  far  and  wide.  AH  they  wait  for  are  the  Aquilas  and 
Priscillas,  whom  we,  for  a time  at  least,  must  supply.  Oh ! sons  and 
daughters  of  England,  strong  in  your  inherited  powers,  rich  in  your 
Gospel  privileges,  how  glorious  is  the  enterprise  that  waits  for  you 
to-day ! 

Before  long  some  of  the  servants  of  our  Queen  will  receive  their 
orders  to  take  up  the  civil  and  military  duties  of  the  new  Protectorate. 
Do  you  suppose  a man  will  shrink  from  the  call  ? Difficulty  and 
danger  will  be  counted  small  in  the  path  of  duty.  And  none  of  them 
will  take  credit,  as  though  they  were  doing  some  great  thing.  And, 
shall  the  soldier-builders  of  the  holy  city  be  less  ready  to  take  up 
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their  work  in  the  greater  commonwealth,  that  kingdom  which  no 
enemy  shall  hurt  and  no  time  destroy  ? Wo  build  for  eternity.  Of 
the  work  which  God  does  by  us  the  promise  has  been  given,  as  it 
has  been  given  to  nothing  else,  “It  shall  remain.”  On  that  city 
no  suns  shall  set,  no  moons  shall  wane,  for  “ the  Lord  shall  be  her 
everlasting  light,  and  her  God  her  glory.” 

When  the  greatest  names  of  this  world  have  passed  away,  when  her 
heroes  and  statesmen,  her  scholars  and  poets,  her  men  of  wealth  and 
science  and  power,  are  all  forgotten,  then  the  humblest  servant  of 
God  who  has  brought  or  has  helped  to  bring  one  soul  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel  shall  see  the  fruit  of  his  work  abiding  for  ever,  for 
ever  remembered,  for  ever  glorified,  in  that  eternal  city. 

So  then,  fellow-workers,  work  on,  and  with  brave  hearts.  Count 
no  cost  too  great,  no  life  too  precious,  no  labour  too  long  to  be  given 
to  the  Great  King  and  His  holy  city.  Soon  shall  you  see  her  “ the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth,”  and  as  you  go  round  about  that  Zion  and  tell 
her  towers,  mark  her  bulwarks,  and  consider  her  palaces,  it  will  be  to 
sound  forth  to  generations  to  come  the  joyous  chorus,  “ This  God  is 
our  God  forever  and  ever;”  and  when  all  the  former  things  have 
passed  away,  when  all  the  polities  of  earth,  with  their  factions  and 
disorder,  have  ended  where  they  must  end,  in  hopeless  failure,  then 
the  one  survival  of  this  world's  last  great  convulsion  shall  be  that 
“ holy  city  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,”  that  community  of 
God  and  men  for  which  you  have  so  long  hoped  and  lived  and  laboured 
and  prayed. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  B.A. 

(Continued  from  page  262.) 

ADVANCE  OF  THE  SOCIETY  DURING  1805-1811. 

1.  From  the  Anniversary  of  June  4thf- 1805,  to  that  of  May  27th , 1806. 

[HE  first  circumstance  we  select,  the  departure  of  Henry 
Martyn  from  London  on  July  8th,  1805,  for  India,  is  but 
indirectly  connected  with  the  Society  ; yet  it  is  worthy  of 
a place  here.  The  Unflinching  spirit  in  which  this  true 
“ missionary  chaplain  ” set  forward  must  have  encouraged 
many  .to  hope  that  there  would  'one  day  be  seen  men  of  his  stamp 
offering  themselves  from  the  ranks  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
from  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  as  yet  the  humble 
seminary  at  Berlin  was  the  Society’s  only  visible  source  of  supply,  and 
how  the  Mission  that  was  being  carried  on  by  means  of  it  was  going 
to  answer  appeared  quite  problematical. 

On  August  19th,  1805,  three  more  Germans  were  presented  to  the 
Committee,  Nylander,  Butscher,  Prasse,  besides  a fourth,  who  after- 
wards withdrew.  For  bidding  these  farewell  there  was  an  “ open 
committee”  on  Jan.  13th,  1806,  at  the  New  London  Tavern,  and  on 
Jan.  15th  they  quitted  London  to  join  their  two  brethren  in  Africa. 
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The  Anniversary  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Ann’s  on  Whit  Tues- 
day, May  27th,  1806,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Burn,  of  Birmingham, 
from  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18,  was  a valuable  Biblical  missionary  study, 
showing  how  the  heathen  world  is  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament  in 
reference  to  Christianity,  and  the  blessing  it  received  from  Chris- 
tianity in  Apostolic  days.  The  preacher  hints  how  the  missionary 
subject  was  being  eyed  by  contemporaries  when  he  remarks  : — 

“ It  has  been  a question  whether  the  heathen  be  not  in  a salvable  condition 
without  the  Gospel.  1 shall  not  agitate  this  question  farther  than  to  observe 
that,  whether  the  thing  be  affirmed  or  denied,  it  will  to  a certain  degree 
establish  the  necessity  of  missionary  labours.  They  who  contend  that  saving 
faith  comes  only  by  hearing  the  Word  of  God  will,  of  course,  zealously  concur 
in  the  views  of  this  Society ; and  Buch  who  think  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
possible  without  the  Christian  revelation,  will  nevertheless  admit  that  such  a 
blessing  would  materially  conduce  to  their  advantage." 

The  collection  was  236/.  0$.  Id. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  New  London  Tavern,  Mr. 
Thomas  Babington,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  there  were  present  nineteen 
other  laymen  and  sixteen  clergymen. 

The  income  this  year  was  4281/.  Os.  9d.  The  congregational  collec- 
tions had  been  unusually  large,  amounting  to  1331/.  11s.  3d. ; but  of 
this  sum  6671.  3s.  had  been  contributed  at  a single  church,  St. 
Peter’s  in  Colchester,  Mr.  Storry’s,  where,  after  a sermon  by  Mr. 
Basil  Woodd,  bank-notes  amounting  to  600/.  were  put  into  the  plates 
by  General  Sir  James  Pulteney  and  his  lady,  the  Marchioness  of 
Bath,  who  were  then  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  probably 
occurred  in  October,  1805,  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Committee  at 
their  meeting  on  November  4th, 

The  Report  stated  that  the  staff  of  missionaries  numbered  five,  two 
of  them  being  in  Africa  and  three  on  their  way  thither.  Little  suc- 
cess had  been  achieved.  True  it  was  that  men  worthy  of  the  name 
of  missionaries  must  be  peculiarly  prepared  and  specially  raised  up, 
yet  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  the  appearance  of  such  unless  the 
ministers  of  Christ  spoke  about  it  more  frequently  and  more  feelingly 
to  their  hearers,  and  proper  means  were  taken  to  turn  the  attention 
of  religious  young  men  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Basil  Woodd  received  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the  Ben- 
tinck  Chapel  collection  on  April  13th,  amounting  with  subscriptions 
and  donations,  all  made  up  the  same  d£y,  to  203/.  5s.  6rf. 

2.  The  Year  ending  with  the  Anniversary  of  May  19 th,  1807. 

The  sermon  of  1807  was  preached  at  St.  Ann’s  on  Whit  Tuesday, 
May  19th,  by  that  warm  and  successful  friend  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Basil  Woodd,  who,  taking  for  his  text  Isaiah  xl.  5,  made  his  leading 
thought  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty  of  promot- 
ing it  by  the  support  of  Missions.  Perhaps  it  is  now  that  we  must 
date  a very  favourite  argument  which  prevailed  for  many  years  in 
Church  Missionary  sermons  and  meetings,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
world  would  come  about  through  the  agency  of  missionary  societies. 

“ The  aspect  of  the  present  times,”  remarked  Mr.  Woodd,  “ encourages  us  to  hope 
that  the  day  is  rapidly  advancing  when  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.  Tne 
ardent  zeal  which  hath,  especially  in  late  years,  been  excited  to  diffuse  the  know- 
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lege  of  the  Christian  religion  may  surely  be  considered  as  a symptom  of  the 
approach  of  its  glory.  We  look  forward  to  the  day,  we  discern  its  blessed 
approach,  when  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  and  the  mde  barbarian  shall  be  brought 
to  God’s  holy  mountain  and  be  made  joyful  in  His  House  of  Prayer,  for  it  shall 
be  called  a House  of  Prayer  for  all  nations.” 

Pleading,  as  he  said,  the  cause  of  all  missionary  institutions  that 
day,  wishing  them  every  possible  success,  and  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  preacher  mentioned  the  two  venerable  societies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Missionary  Society,  the  London, 
the  Arminian  Methodist,  and  the  Moravian  Missionary  Societies.  The 
collection  was  2562.  9s,  4 d. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  in  the  New  London  Tavern,  Mr.  Simeon 
presided,  and  there  were  present  fourteen  other  clergymen,  with 
thirty  laymen. 

The  income  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1807,  was  2426 l.  3 8.  9 d. ; 
congregational  collections,  60 61.  5s.  Id. 

3.  The  Year  ending  with  the  Anniversary  of  June  7th , 1808. 

All  that  there  is  to  notice  for  this  year  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  section  may  be  summed  up  in  an  account  of  the  Anni- 
versary. The  sermon  at  St.  Ann's  on  Whit  Tuesday,  June  7th, 
1808,  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson  of  Leicester,  who, 
from  Romans  x.  13-15,  set  forth  the  duty  and  the  means  of  promoting 
Christian  Missions. 

This  admirable  sermon  should  be  read  with  some  idea  in  our  eye  of 
the  commanding  presence  of  the1  preacher,  and  with  a full  recollection 
of  the  bitter  contest  that  had  been  recently  raging  around  the 
question  of  Missions  to  India.  To  that  controversy  he  distinctly 
refers,  and  some  of  its  most  specious  passages,  hostile  to  Christianity, 
he  quotes ; but  like  a great  preacher  of  the  Cross  he  shows  how  the 
foundations  of  the  subject  lie  in  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
salvation  and  its  power  in  a fallen  world.  A deep  solemnity  pervades 
all  his  references  to  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty,  the  sacrifice  and 
intercession  of  the  great  High  Priest,  and  the  distinguishing  privileges 
of  those  who  have  been  visited  with  the  light  of  revelation.  In  this 
sermon,  apart  from  the  missionary  argument,  which  is  powerfully 
handled,  the  Evangelical  preacher  of  the  day,  in  one  of  its  finest  and 
most  finished  specimens,  may  be  seen.  All  the  points  of  Evangelical 
doctrine  that  the  pen  of  John  Venn  summarised  in  the  Account  are 
here  given  in  an  amplified  pulpit  version  by  Robinson  of  Leicester, 
and  in  him  we  have  a view  of  what  men  they  were,  while  most  of 
them  were  yet  alive,  who  had  founded  and  were  conducting  this 
struggling  effort.  The  sermon  clearly  shows  what  the  prejudices  now 
were  which  the  cause  of  Missions  had  to  combat.  In  respect  to  a 
large  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  Asia, — 

44  The  Pagan  inhabitants  have  been  held  np  to  admiration  for  their  moral 
excellency,  merely  on  account  of  a certain  mildness  of  natural  disposition,  and  the 
cry  is  gone  forth,  “ Let  them  alone ; why  should  you  disturb  their  peace?  What 
can  you  offer  them  to  improve  their  condition  ? ” 

The  representation,  he  shows,  is  partial,  unfair,  and  dishonest : — 

“ Mnch  has  been  said  and  written,  and  vehement  debates  have  been  maintained, 
concerning  the  final  state  of  the  heathen.  I presume  not  to  decide  the  con- 
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troversy.  But  there  are  certain  plain  truths  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  How- 
ever enlarged  may  be  our  views  of  the  Divine  mercy,  we  must  allow  that  they 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  felicities  of  the  heavenly  world,  I do  not  say  without 
a clear  apprehension  of  the  appointed  way  of  mercy  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
but  1 do  say  they  cannot  be  admitted  without  repentance  and  holiness.” 

The  duty  of  the  English^  Christian,  then,  he  thus  sums  up : — 

“ Send  them  the  Word  of  Life  ; promote  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
their  various  languages,  and  disperse  copies  of  the  Bible  as  extensively  as  yon 
can.  1 rejoice  that  such  a plan  is  in  a state  of  progress.  May  it  prosper  even 
beyond  your  expectations.” 

But  in  this  sermon  there  is  a passage  which  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  since,  while  it  contains  an  appeal  from  this  the  foremost 
divine  of  the  Midlands,  whose  end  was  now  approaching,  to  the 
Christian  Churchmen  of  London  in  particular,  it  evidences  the  flowing 
tide  of  the  Evangelical  ministry,  in  which  lay  all  the  future  promise 
of  this  Society.  In  the  delivery  of  the  following  passage  he  was 
standing  in  the  pulpit  which  thirteen  years  before  was  Romaine’s,  and 
he  was  evidently  thinking  of  Newton,  who  had  died  on  December  31st, 
1807,  and  of  Cecil,  whose  paralysis  came  in  February,  1808.  He 
was  illustrating  the  sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Heathen  by  facts  well  within  the  experience  or  knowledge  of  those 
whom  he  was  addressing,  when  he  proceeded  thus  : — 

“ We  can  speak  of  the  immense  benefits  of  Christian  preaching  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction.  This  favoured  city  can  produce  an  incalculable  host  of 
unexceptional  witnesses  who  have  been  hereby  turned  to  God  in  righteousness 
and  induced  to  go  forth  like  a great  army  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  1 
appeal  to  yourselves,  as  having  seen  with  your  eyes,  if  you  have  not  yet 
experienced  in  your  hearts,  the  effects  which  1 describe.  I cannot  forget  that 
honoured  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  who  for  so  many  years  of  extended  usefulness 
occupied  this  pulpit,  and  by  whose  labours  numerous  converts  were  added  to  the 
Church.  May  it  please  God  to  give  the  same,  or  rather  a more  abundant 
testimony,  to  the  word  of  His  grace  ! He  hath  lately  removed  from  us  many 
burning  and  shining  lights,  but  the  residue  of  the  Spirit  is  with  Him ; and  we 
trust  that  He  hath  raised  up  others  who  will  be  a blessing  to  their  generation. 
May  He  add  unto  them,  how  many  so  ever  they  be,  a hundred  fold ! ” 

As  he  spoke  the  words  beginning  “ I cannot  forget  ” he  turned 
himself  round  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  monument  of  Romaine 
designed  by  the  elder  Bacon,  and  then  standing  in  the  chancel  near 
the  communion  rails.  Among  the  younger  clergy  whom  his  remarks 
pointed  to,  whether  or  no  ho  himself  knew  them  individually,  there 
were  Josiah  Pratt,  Legh  Richmond,  Henry  Budd,  John  and  Francis 
Cunningham,  Haldane  Stewart,  Daniel  Wilson,  William  Marsh, 
William  Jowett,  and  others.  Such  memories  and  such  hopes,  such 
earnestness  and  such  anxiety  to  use  his  opportunity  well,  such 
animation  in  the  idea  of  the  old  preachers  still  speaking  and  new  ones 
yet  to  speak  concerning  the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God,  appear  to 
have  deeply  impressed  the  congregation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  the  collection  (324Z.  Is.  3d.)  was  much  in  excess  of  all  pre- 
vious years.  The  sermon,  however,  cost  the  preacher,  and  we  may 
add  the  public,  dear.  In  1808  it  was  that  Mr.  Robinson  first  became 
sensible  of  a difference  in  his  organic  powers,  and  this  he  ascribed  to 
an  excess  of  exertion  in  the  delivery  of  the  missionary  sermon,  during 
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which  his  perspiration  was  profuse,  and  he  felt  " as  though  something 
had  cracked  iu  his  head.” 

At  the  New  London  Tavern  afterwards  Mr.  Charles  Elliott  presided 
over  the  meeting,  which  consisted  of  twenty-six  other  laymen  and 
thirteen  clergymen.  The  income  for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1808,  was  2230Z.  15a.  8 d.  The  congregational  collections  produced 
675Z.  18a.  Id. 

There  were  now  four  missionaries  at  work,  and  the  meeting  was 
informed  by  the  Report  that  by  the  latest  advices  from  Africa 
(August  31st,  1807)  a school  for  Native  children  had  been  opened  at 
Freetown  by  the  missionary  located  there  for  chaplain’s  duties,  while 
his  brethren  had  been  vainly  in  search  of  openings  for  a station  among 
the  remoter  Susoos.  This  was  the  first  Anniversary  at  which  it  could 
be  stated  that  missionary  work  had  actually  begum.  It  was  added 
that  the  next  party  would  take  out  a printing-press  ; but  it  was  not 
concealed  that  the  Society  had  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  its  support 
from  one  of  the  two  original  missionaries.  While  such  was  the 
utmost  from  Africa,  it  was  announced  that  a Mission  to  New  Zealand 
was  under  consideration.  This,  from  a Society  nine  years  old,  was  a 
thin  story  to  a thin  audience,  at  a time,  too,  when  the  cause  of  Missions 
in  the  East  was  reeling  under  the  Vellore  disaster.  Nevertheless  there 
was  still,  as  the  great  collections  at  Blackfriars  and  at  Paddington,  and 
the  confident  tone  of  the  sermons  show,  an  earnest  public  believing 
in  the  principle  of  Missions,  with  a full  reliauce  on  the  Committee, 
sitting  in  their  humble  quarters,  and  their  seven  Patrons. 

The  meeting  voted  special  thanks  to  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  for  collec- 
tions made  by  him  at  Bentinck  Chapel  and  at  Clapham,  “ and  for 
many  proofs  of  his  affection  for  the  Society ." 

4.  The  Year  ending  with  the  Anniversary  of  May  23rd,  1809. 

The  arrival  home  of  Dr.  Buchanan  from  India  on  August  18bh, 
1808,  was  as  important  to  the  progress  of  the  missionary  cause  on  its 
popular  side  as  was  Mr.  Grant's  in  1790  on  what  may  be  called  its 
official  side.  Those  two,  together  with  Lord  Teignmouth,  made  three 
men  now  home  from  India  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  its  practicability  and  its  difficulties, 
warmly  sympathised  with  it,  and  from  the  positions  which  they  had 
held  were  sure  of  a hearing  on  its  behalf.  How  the  Society  gained 
from  Mr.  Buchanan’s  presence  in  England  will  appear  as  we  go  along. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  he  and  the  Committee  were  yet 
strangers,  and  he  made  no  point  of  visiting  it  when  he  reached 
London,  his  thoughts  being  bent  on  other  plans  than  those  which  they 
now  had  directly  in  hand.  He  had  not  even  contributed  to  the 
Society,  though  Mr.  David  Brown  had  regularly  subscribed  from 
1803. 

On  February  26th,  1809,  Dr.  Buchanan,  while  making  some  con- 
siderable stay  at  Bristol,  whither  he  had  come  with  his  children  to  be 
near  the  relations  of  his  late  wife,  preached  for  the  Society  at  Mr. 
Biddulph’s  request,  and  at  his  church  (St.  James's),  before  a large  and 
deeply  interested  congregation ; the  sermon  was  afterwards  printed  with 
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the  title.  The  Star  in  the  East  It  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Christianity 
in  India  and  the  Bible  versions,  mentioning  two  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
men  of  high  consideration  in  their  own  country,  recently  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  in  India.  One  of  them,  Abdallah,  had  suffered 
martyrdom ; the  other,  Sabat,  though  at  the  time  consenting  to  his 
death,  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  and  being  a learned  man 
was  now  engaged  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  and  in  concerting 
plans  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen.  The  conversion  of  Sabat, 
however,  though  fully  relied  upon  as  genuine  by  Dr.  Buchanan  when 
this  sermon  was  preached,  subsequently  proved  to  have  been  only 
superficial.  The  sermon,  which  had  a large  circulation,  created  a deep 
impression  wherever  it  was  read,  and  greatly  stimulated  the  interest 
in  Missions. 

The  Anniversary  Sermon  at  St.  Ann's  on  Whit  Tuesday,  May 
23rd,  1809,  was  preached  by  Legh  Richmond  of  Turvey,  then  known 
for  his  pulpit  talents  and  his  Fathers  of  the  English  Church . Taking 
for  his  text  St.  John  xi.  6,  he  made  a strong  appeal  for  increased 
missionary  efforts.  The  Gospel,  he  said,  had  been  of  late  years  more 
widely  diffused  in  England.  Let  it  be  shown  by  renewed  exeftions 
to  send  it  abroad  : — 

“ Send  over  your  missionary  shepherds  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  among  the 
heathen  with  the  wholesome  bread  and  pure  water  of  life.  We  must  not  trifle  in 
this  matter.  It  is  the  cause  of  God  and  truth.  Mingle,  therefore,  nothing  with 
their  food.  ...  Be  ye  pastors  according  to  God’s  heart,  and  feed  them  with 
knowledge  and  understanding.  Christ  living,  Christ  obeying,  Christ  dying, 
Christ  risen,  Christ  ascended,  and  Christ  interceding  for  sinners ; this  is  the  true 
bread  of  life." 

The  collection,  331Z.  Is.,  was  the  largest  yet  known. 

The  meeting  afterwards  at  the  New  London  Tavern  was  likewise  the 
largest  that  had  been  held,  there  being  “ about  one  hundred  members 
present,”  but  the  only  name  reported  in  the  minutes  is  that  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Ambrose  Martin. 

There  was  also  an  increased  income,  347 51.  18s.  8 d.  having  been 
received  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1809.  Congregational 
collections  were  likewise  improved  to  841Z.  18s.  hd.  These  various 
advances  must  appear  to  indicate  a rallying  of  the  friends  of  Missions 
in  reply  to  many  violent  press  attacks  in  1808. 

The  number  of  missionaries  in  Africa  is  still  four,  and  four  others 
are  in  England  preparing  to  go  out. 

The  Report  of  1809  was  worthy  of  the  increased  audience.  At 
length  it  could  be  said,  five  years  after  the  announcement  of  the 
departure  of  the  African  Mission,  that  a settlement,  o^e  hundred 
miles  from  the  colony,  had  actually  been  formed  and  education  begun 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  It  was  the  first-fruits  of 
abolition.  Still  no  converts  were  reported,  and  the  first  death  of  a 
missionary  was  announced  along  with  the  first  real  Mission.  Mr. 
Prasse  had  died  at  the  Rio  Pongas  January  23rd,  1809,  a good  and 
promising  man. 

The  Report  takes  particular  notice  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  Star  in  the 
East , which  it  commends  to  the  junior  clergy  and  to  students  for  holy 
orders  in  the  hope  of  its  arousing  zeal  for  personal  service.  Tl^e 
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expanding  Africa  Mission  calls  for  increased  subscriptions  and  moro 
numerous  congregational  collections.  The i(  distinguished  assistance  ” 
received  from  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  and  his  congregation  at  Paddington 
has  added  to  the  funds  from  first  to  last  above  1000/.  A Sunday- 
school  collection,  sent  by  the  Bev.  Philip  Gell  of  Matlock,  is  par- 
ticularly welcomed  as  an  example  of  how  the  young  can  be,  and  should 
be,  got  to  interest  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Missions.  Everything 
now  shows  thflt  better  times  are  approaching.  Altogether  this 
Beport  was  hopeful  and  encouraging,  and  much  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  those  that  had  yet  appeared.  It  came,  too,  amid  the 
anxieties  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

This  meeting  resolved  to  ask  Lord  Barham,  Mr.  Babington,  M.P., 
and  Sir  William  Pepperell,  to  be  additional  governors,  Sir  Bichard 
Hill  having  been  removed  by  death.  It  also  placed  Dr.  Buchanan  on 
the  Committee.  Nine  governors  accordingly  appeared  with  the  Beport 
of  1809. 

5.  TAc  Year  ending  with  the  Anniversary  of  Jane  12 th,  1810. 

At  the  Anniversary,  Whit  Tuesday,  June  12th,  1810,  the  preacher 
at  St.  Ann's  was  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  the  first  one  to  occupy 
the  Anniversary  pulpit  as  conversant  with  missionary  work  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  it,  with  the  heathen  world  through  his  individual 
investigations,  and  with  practical  measures  on  its  behalf  from  his  own 
experience.  His  text  was  St.  Matt.  i.  14,  in  connexion  with  which 
missionary  work  and  missionary  qualifications,  the  heathen  world  and 
its  real  character,  measures  adequate  to  a large  scale  of  operations, 
were  touched  upon  in  a manner  that  would  have  been  impossible  to 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  that  pulpit.  Never  before,  for  instance, 
could  such  a passage  as  the  following  have  been  delivered  : — 

“ I have,  indeed,  seen  that  Darkness.  ...  I have  been  in  what  the  Scripture 
calls  ‘the  Chambers  of  Imagery*  (Ezek.  viii.  12),  and  have  witnessed  the 
enormity  of  the  Pagan  idolatry  in  all  its  turpitude  and  blood.  I can  now  better 
understand  those  words  of  the  Scriptures,  ‘ The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full 
of  the  habitations  of  cruelty  * (Ps.  lxxiv.  20).  I have  seen  the  libations  of  human 
blood  offered  to  the  Moloch  of  the  heathen  world ; and  an  assembly,  not  of  two 
thousand  only,  which  may  constitute  your  number,  but  of  two  hundred  thousand, 
falling  prostrate  at  the  sight  before  the  idol,  and  raising  acclamations  to  his  name. 
But  the  particulars  of  these  scenes  cannot  be  rehearsed  before  a Christian 
assembly,  as  indeed  the  Scriptures  themselves  intimate  to  ns  (Eph.  v.  12).  I only 
wish  that  the  great  Council  of  our  Nation  could  behold  this  Darkness;  then 
there  would  be  no  dissentient  voice  as  to  the  duty  of  diffusing  light.  It  may 
suffice  to  observe  that  the  two  prominent  characters  of  idolatry  are  the  same 
which  the  Scriptures  describe — Cruelty  and  Lasciviousness,  Blood  and  Impurity. 
I may  further  notice  that  the  fountain-head  of  this  superstition  in  India  is  the 
Temple  of  Juggernaut.  That  temple  is  to  the  Hindu  what  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mohammedans  ; it  is  the  sacred  spot  of  their  superstition.’* 

That  passage  was  Buchanan’s  sufficient  answer  to  the  adverse 
pamphlets  of  1808,  to  which  otherwise  he  made  no  reference ; and 
his  hearers  who  could  realise  the  awful  import  of  it,  if  their  faith  in 
the  duty  of  Missions  had  ever  been  shaken,  must  have  been  now 
reassured.  That  generation  of  Englishmen  which  for  twenty  years  had 
been  listening  to  the  horrors  of  western  slave-raids  and  of  western  slave- 
ships  were  coming  to  the  discovery  that  there  were  horrors  in  the  East, 
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in  the  British  East  too,  vastly  exceeding  them  all ; and  as  if  it  had  been 
born  to  fight  for  the  race,  it  is  remarkable  that  just  as  it  had  won  a 
victory  of  humanity  for  Africa  it  was  being  prepared  to  attempt  the 
still  holier  victory  of  Christianity  for  India,  and  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  British  arms  were  so  powerfully  aiding  in  the  deliverance 
of  Europe  from  its  great  oppressor.  Buchanan  boldly  thought  that 
the  abominations  he  had  witnessed  were  a call  for  Parliamentary 
interference.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  tne  occasion  which 
the  year  1812  was  about  to  furnish  for  it,  but  at  all  events  he  was 
here  in  this  sermoD,  and  in  his  various  other  efforts,  doing  very  much 
towards  preparing  the  Christian  public  to  support  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature,  whenever  and  however  Missions  to  India  should  become  a 
public  question. 

We  quote  one  more  passage  from  this  interesting  sermon  : — 

‘‘The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  more  effectual  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  than  have  hitherto  been  employed. 
It  appears  to  be  now  expedient  for  us  to  open  a more  direct  and  regular 
communication  with  our  missionaries  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  enough 
that  there  be  ample  contributions  at  home,  and  that  we  meet  in  large  assemblies 
to  hear  and  approve ; but  there  must  be  greater  personal  activity  and  a more 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  oonverts  and  their  instructors  abroad.  Let 
SHIPS  BE  PREP  ABED  TO  CABBY  THE  GLAD  TIDINGS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  TO  BEMOTE 
NATIONS.” 

Upon  this  measure  the  preacher  was  very  urgent,  placing  it  before 
his  hearers  in  its  varied  lights.  He  viewed  his  ships  carrying  forth 
missionaries  from  England  to  their  work  and  bringing  them  back  in 
sickness,  taking  out  visiting  inspectors  for  guidance  and  control,  con- 
veying to  the  Missions  all  needful  supplies, 'and  especially  materials  for 
printing  the  Scriptures  wherever,  even  in  the  far  East,  and  as  fast 
as,  they  could  be  translated.  He  pointed  to  the  advantage  which  the 
S.P.C.K.  Mission  in  South  India  had  so  long  enjoyed  in  receiving  the 
necessary  freight  every  year  by  favour  of,  and  in  the  ships  of,  the 
East  India  Company.  He  reminded  them  of  the  methods  of  the  United 
Brethren  and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  involved  the  - 
employment  of  ships.  Truly  that  was  a splendid  conception,  charac- 
teristic of  Buchanan,  to  bring  the  missionaries  and  their  work,  at  the 
very  ends  of  the  earth,  in  constant,  regular,  and  official  contact  with 
headquarters.  Could  it  have  been  realised,  might  not  that  grand 
difficulty  of  missionary  scarcity  have  been  solved  ? Might  not  men 
have  offered  for  a less  forbidding  service  which  did  not  mean  absolute 
exile  and  perhaps  for  life  ? No  one  can  say.  But  to  carry  out  so 
fascinating  a plan,  Indiamen  would  have  been  necessary,  able  to 
weather  the  Cape  and  encounter  a typhoon.  Even  if  Buchanan’s 
scheme  was  not  feasible,  as  at  that  time  it  of  course  was  not,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  was  feeding  the  people  with  notions.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  firing  their  imaginations  with  thoughts  of  solid  sub- 
stance, showing  them  the  essential  grandeur  of  the  work  they  were 
engaged  in,  and  letting  them  comprehend  that  the  command  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  was 
an  order  for  supreme  efforts,  not  to  be  fulfilled  worthily  by  petty 
means. 
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The  collection  was  382?.  19$.  2d.,  which  figures,  besides  the 
preachers  estimate  of  his  audience  as  one  of  2000,  show  that  St. 
Ann’s,  on  these  anniversaries,  was  thronged  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
This  collection  and  the  previous  Bristol  one,  constituted  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  1812,  by  the  laws  made  that  year,  a life  member,  and  such  he 
appears  in  the  Report  of  1812,  earlier  than  which  his  name  does  not 
occur.  His  thoughts,  his  resources,  his  time,  were  all  absorbed  in 
the  business  he  understood  so  well,  and  to  which  he  had  long  been 
committed.  Oriental  Bible  Versions. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  New  London  Tavern,  Mr.  Babington,  now  a 
governor,  occupied  the  chair;  but  the  minutes  give  no  further  names 
and  take  no  notice  of  the  attendance,  which  we  must  suppose  was  an 
average  one  of  some  half  a hundred.  The  sermon  still  continues  to 
absorb  the  interest  of  the  day ; the  public  do  not  crowd  in  after  a 
great  sermon  to  listen  to  the  latest  journals  of  four  or  five  missionaries 
relating  their  expectancies  and  describing  their  little  schools;  nor  are 
they  much  excited  to  learn  whether  the  year’s  income  is  40?.  or  50?. 
ahead  of  or  behind  last  year’s.  In  short  there  is  no  pabulum  yet  for 
a real  public  meeting,  and  when  there  is  we  shall  find  ladies  there. 
Still,  the  crowded  St.  Ann’s  and  the  unflagging  Bentinck  collections 
prove  that  the  Evangelical  clergy  were  keeping  alive  the  interest  of 
their  people  in  the  missionary  cause,  and  establishing  in  their  con- 
sciences the  principle  of  Missions. 

Nevertheless  the  Report  of  1810  possessed  an  interest  to  match  that 
of  the  sermon,  and  had  it  struck  any  one  yet  to  hold  the  meeting  on 
the  second  day  the  attendance  might  have  been  an  improving  one. 
For  the  year  ending  March  31st,  the  receipts  had  been  3703?.  11$.  5 d.y 
to  which  amount  congregational  collections  had  contributed  836?.  6$.  4 d. 
Legacies  alone  had  prevented  a deficit.  A munificent  one  of  1000?. 
stock,  by  Thomas  Hawkes,  Esq.,  of  Piccadilly,  was  among  them. 

Still  only  four  missionaries  were  now  in  Africa,  for  though  two  had 
gone  out  during  the  year,  one  of  them,  good  Barneth,  had  died.  The 
Rio  Pongas  schools  were  extending,  but  no  conversions  had  yet 
followed.  The  sailing  of  the  missionary  settlers  for  New  Zealand, 
the  conference  about  Ceylon  with  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  the  call 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Chippeway  Indians,  the  hopeful  prospect  of 
the  Aston  Sandford  Seminary,  matters  all  sufficiently  enlarged  upon, 
would  be  certain  to  interest  the  hearers,  and  later  on  the  readers. 
One  motive  for  liberal  contributions,  the  safety  of  England  amid  the 
convulsions  of  the  period,  when  Bonaparte  was  now  at  the  summit  of 
his  successes,  was  forcibly  urged.  The  usual  thanks  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Basil  Woodd  and  his  people,  whose  contributions  now  in  five 
years  had  exceeded  1200?. 

6.  From,  the  Anniversary  of  June  12 th,  1810,  to  the  close  o/lSll. 

The  Anniversary  Sermon  at  St.  Ann’s  on  Whit  Tuesday,  June 
4th,  1811,  was  by  Mr.  Melville  Horne,  from  Philippians  iv.  13. 
He  had  been  chaplain  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  was  brought  into 
some  contact  with  missionary  work,  in  behalf  of  which  he  effectively 
wrote  his  Letters  on  Missions  in  1794.  His  sermon  therefore,  like 
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Buchanan’s,  spoke  from  experience  ; and  in  stirring,  eloquent  address 
exceeded  Buchanan’s,  though  in  lasting  interest  Buchanan’s  had  the 
advantage.  It  was  an  earnest  appeal  for  missionaries  to  come  forth 
from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  whole  Church  to  wake  up. 
Surely  that  was  needed.  Here  was  this  Society,  founded  to  represent 
Churchmen,  twelve  years  old,  and  Germans  were  its  only  missionaries, 
Germans  in  Lutheran  orders.  True,  an  Englishman  or  two  were  in 
training  ; but  where  were  University  men,  where  were  the  clergy  f A 
religious  tide  was  rising  in  the  country,  but  as  for  this  Society,  it  was 
at  a dead  level,  a little  better  one  year,  a little  worse  the  next ; this 
year  the  financial  figures  were  in  every  item  worse  than  the  previous 
one.  Melville  Horne’s  accents  were  therefore  very  timely.  Something 
like  them  was  just  the  thing  wanted  after  Buchanan’s  startling  dis- 
closures. So  he  proceeds : — 

“ The  trumpet  of  the  millennial  jubilee  is  at  last  heard  among  the  thousands 
of  Israel,  and  will  soon  fill  the  tents  of  Jacob.  Serious  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations are  espousing  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  anxious  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  Among  others  this  Association  of  attached  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  ashamed  to  claim  an  interest  in  the  Son  of  David  But  sorry 
am  I to  say  that  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  alone,  decline  the  Cross.  We  claim 
the  palm — Oh,  why  will  wo  not  deserve  itP  In  the  midst  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  while  war  shakes  our  coasts,  shall  we  recline  indolently  under  our  vine 
and  fig-tree,  and  bid  our  Lord  extend  His  Kingdom  how  and  by  whom  He  will  P 
In  comparison  of  this,  defeat  itself  were  victory.  The  Church,  while  lamenting 
their  defeat,  would  magnanimously  console  her  vanquished  missionaries,  and 
would  renew  the  war  with  redoubled  zeal  and  better  hopes.  But  when  not  one 
clergyman  will  arm  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  what  is  to  be  said  P The  fact 
is,  I believe,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  That  it  is  a fact,  I 
appeal  to  this  Association,  and  ask,  have  you,  my  honoured  brethren,  in  Africa 
or  in  the  East  one  English  clergyman  who  serves  as  a missionary  ? From  such 
a spirit  ftvtle  is  to  be  hoped,  and  if  I confidently  expect  the  clergy  will  redeem 
their  honour,  it  is  not  the  language  of  eulogy  that  is  to  rouse  them.  ...  A 
small  number  of  pious  foreigners,  Lutheran  clergy,  are  now  engaged  in  the 
Society’s  Missions.  But  highly  as  we  are  obliged  to  them,  highly  as  we  respect 
them,  and  most  cordially  as  we  accept  their  Godly  services,  my  duty  this  day 
obliges  me  to  say  that  the  flower  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  cannot  promote  our 
cause  like  those  of  our  own  establishment.  . . . Independently  of  the  disgraceful 
confession  that  we  have  not  piety  to  conduct  our  own  Missions,  should  they  be 
permitted  once  to  flow  in  a foreign  channel  we  damp  the  spirit  of  Missions  and 
destroy  the  vital  sap  that  should  feed  them  ; for  the  Clergy  will  feel  themselves 
discharged  from  the  war,  and  instead  of  our  spirit  and  resources  increasing  with 
success  and  the  demand  for  greater  exertions,  we  shall  soon  relapse  into  our 
former  apathy.  . . . Our  own  work  can  best  be  done  with  our  own  hands. ** 

This  is  a brilliant  oration  all  through,  and  a specimen  of  the  varied 
eloquence  of  the  Evangelical  preachers  who  gained  the  ear  of  the 
multitudes  in  those  days.  The  collection  was  27 61.  3s.  7 d. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  New  London  Tavern,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
in  the  chair,  itself  a sign  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  cause,  for 
this  is  his  first  appearance  at  an  Anniversary  meeting,  although  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  usually  present  at  the  sermon.  He 
was  supported  by  two  other  M.P.  governors,  Messrs.  Babington  and 
Grant ; by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  M.P. ; and  by  fifteen 
clergymen. 

The  income  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1811,  was  2958Z.  8s.  7 d., 
towards  which  sum  congregational  collections  produced  729Z.  Is.  8 d. 
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The  number  of  missionaries  in  Africa  was  the  same,  four,  and 
their  educational  work  was  greatly  extending,  but  no  converts  are 
reported.  The  striking  fact  is  mentioned  that  no  less  than  three 
important  chiefs  were  urging  the  establishment  of  Missions  among 
their  people.  Long  passages  were  cited  from  Mr.  Marsden's  last 
letter  about  the  Boyd,  defending  the  character  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
and  urging  a South  Sea  missionary  vessel  of  150  or  200  tons,  to 
be  stationed  at  Port  Jackson,  with  a certainty  of  paying  its  own 
way. 

The  Report  urged  that  the  congregational  collections,  which  were 
now  getting  a long  list,  and  were  only  occasional , might  be  made 
annual.  The  meeting  thanked  Mr.  Basil  Woodd  and  Bentinck  Chapel 
as  usual ; but  we  observe  that  the  contribution  had  dropped  this  year 
to  89Z.  May  that  be  interpreted  as  a hint  of  Bentinck  Chapel  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  only  one  in  all  London  to  make  an  annual  col- 
lection ? The  hint  was  a reasonable  one,  whether  intended  or  not. 
Finally  the  chairman  is  thanked  is  for  his  polite  attention  this  day.” 

On  August  28th,  1811,  an  Open  Committee  was  held  at  the  New 
London  Tavern,  to  bid  farewell  to  three  missionaries  proceeding  to 
Africa,  Mr.  Wilhelm  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klein.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  present  above  one  hundred 
persons,  including  various  ladies  who  attended  by  invitation.  This  is 
the  first  time  ladies  are  mentioned  at  any  meeting.  An  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  Secretary  read  the  Committee's 
instructions  to  the  missionaries,  with  their  reply. 

A letter  of  September  2nd,  1811,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Budd  of 
Bridewell  Hospital,  shows  us  once  more  the  progress  of  religious 
revival  and  increased  missionary  interest,  keeping  pace  with  and 
assisting  each  other : — 

“I  lately  heard  an  admirable  address  given  by  Scott  to  the  missionaries. 
I cannot  but  look  on  the  day  in  which  we  live  as  the  dawn  of  a happier  period. 
There  is  more  inquiry  about  religion.  It  is  not  so  much  driven  * to  the  moles  and 
to  the  bats  ’ as  it  was.  It  comes  forward  more  into  the  face  of  day,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  its  appearance  becomes  more  tolerable.  The  establishment  of 
missionary  societies,  the  frequent  sending  out  of  missionaries,  the  publication  of 
their  reports,  sermons  preached  for  thispuipose,  and  the  very  opposition  given 
to  missionary  efforts  Dy  Major  Scott- Waring,  Twining,  Ac.,  all  these  things, 
I doubt  not,  are  appointments  in  Providence,  together  with  the  overthrow  of 
kingdoms  sunk  into  immorality  and  infidelity,  as  preludes  of  that  happier  day  of 
Gospel  light  and  peace*  Have  you  seen  Dr.  Buchanan’s  book  ? If  not,  shall  I 
bring  you  a copy  of  itP  . . . It  displays  a field  of  knowledge  and  a collection  of 
facts  of  which  the  Christian  world.  had  no  idea  before  the  publication  of  this 
book,  the  result  of  his  knowledge  and  experience.’* 

The  Committee  of  November  1st,  1811,  came  to  a resolution 
which  bore  much  fruit  in  the  Society's  progress,  as  though  they 
looked  forward  to  1812  as  a busy  and  eventful  year.  They  decided 
that  a Committee  should  be  specially  summoned  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  forming  Sub-Committees  to  facilitate  the  concerns  of  the 
Society.  They  were  in  fact  getting  ready  for  they  knew  not  what. 

At  a Committee  on  December  19th,  1811,  the  vacancies  in  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  were  filled  up  with  the  Revs.  H.  Budd, 
S.  Crowther,  R.  Johnson,  Daniel  Wilson. 
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A Sub-Committee  for  augmenting  the  funds  and  increasing  the 
patronage  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Revs.  G.  F.  Bates,  Henry 
Godfrey,  Thomas  Sheppard,  B.  Woodd,  Messrs.  T.  Bainbridge,  W. 
Blair,  Thos.  Haydon,  B.  Jowett,  John  Poynder,  who  were  to  meet 
weekly,  on  Friday,  at  twelve,  or  otherwise  as  convenient,  and  with 
the  following  objects 

1.  To  circulate  by  reports  or  otherwise,  and  by  occasional  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  such  information  as  may  tend  to  make  the  Society 
more  generally  known. 

2.  To  search  out  and  correspond  with  clergymen  and  others  friendly  to  the 
views  of  the  Society. 

3.  To  facilitate  and  recommend  the  establishment  of  auxiliary  so  cieties,  and  to 
circulate  such  information  on  the  subject  as  might  further  that  end. 

4.  To  procure  annual  and  occasional  collections  in  churches. 

5.  To  secure  an  increase  of  patronage. 

Furthermore,  the  Secretary  was  authorised  to  treat  with  Mr. 
Seeley  of  Fleet  Street  for  the  use  of  a room  in  his  house  for 
the  meetings  of  all  the  Committees,  and  for  keeping  the  Society's 
library. 

The  Committee  of  Funds  and  Patronage  were  desired  to  revise  the 
laws  of  the  Society  for  adoption  at  the  next  general  meeting.  They 
were  also  requested  to  introduce  regulations  respecting  the  occasional 
return  of  missionaries,  the  assisting  in  particular  cases  their  depen- 
dent relatives,  and  for  pensioning  missionaries  who,  having  faithfully 
discharged  their  missions,  shall  have  returned  with  the  Committee's 
approbation. 

The  Sub-Committees  in  making  their  reports  to  the  General 
Committee  were  to  observe  the  following  order : — (1)  The  Committee 
of  Correspondence.  (2)  The  Committee  of  Accounts.  (3)  The  Com- 
mittee of  Funds  and  Patronage. 

We  notice  that  the  Committees  of  Correspondence  and  Accounts 
are  here  designated  “ Sub-Committees,"  and  it  would  seem  im- 
properly. 

It  must  be  observed  that  in  these  minutes  of  December  19th, 
1811,  the  Committee  are  determined  on  a vigorous  effort  for  the 
coming  year.  As  to  annual  sermons,  Basil  Woodd's  before  the  Pad- 
dington aristocracy  and  Scott's  among  his  farmers  and  labourers,  in 
each  case  so  regular,  and  in  the  proceeds  so  munificent,  had  set  the 
example  long  enough,  and  the  Bentinck  people  must  have  been  tired 
of  their  annual  compliment.  It  was  time  others  should  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  note  that  what  with  a General  Committee  sitting 
monthly  at  least,  and  three  other  Committees,  one  of  which  was  to  sit 
weekly,  and  with  a growing  library  to  be  accommodated  and  looked 
after,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  Mr.  Goode  to  continue  the  use  of 
his  study,  unless  he  would  convert  his  house  into  an  office  at  once. 
Salisbury  Square,  however,  was  not  yet  discovered,  though  it  was  not 
far  off.  A room  in  Fleet  Street  must  come  first  fora  little  while,  but 
we  do  not  get  even  there  until  1812. 

(To  be  continue].) 
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THE  C.M.  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  AUSTRALASIA  AND 

CANADA. 

|UR  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  new  C.M.S. 
Associations  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  in  continuation  of  our 
articles  of  June,  1893,  and  January,  1894.  Letters  and  papers 
are  frequently  received  from  all  three,  viz.  the  New  South  Wales, 
the  Victoria,  and  the  New  Zealand  Associations,  giving  most 
encouraging  accounts  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  sympathy,  and  self-sacrifice 
which  has  been  evoked.  The  Associations  are  only  supported  by  a minority 
of  the  clergy  in  New  South  Wales,  and  by  quite  a small  minority  in  Victoria 
and  New  Zealand ; but  the  friends  who  are  working  them  are  full  of  earnest- 
ness. They  believe  that  God  has  called  them  to  take  a real  share  in  the  work 
of  the  Evangelization  of  the  World,  and  they  are  doing  it  faithfully,  notwith- 
standing much  coldness  on  the  part  of  others,  and  not  a little  opposition  in 
some  places.  We  rejoice  to  observe  that  they  are  not  tempted  by  the  un- 
generous remarks  of  some  promoters  of  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions  to 
refrain  from  giving  to  the  Missions  conducted  by  that  Board  a share  of  their 
sympathy  and  help.  They  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  the  C.M.S. 
mission-fields  are  equivalent  to  " all  the  world.”  They  include  in  that  phrase 
the  fields  of  the  New  Guinea  and  Melanesian  Missions,  as  well  as  the  Abo- 
rigines and  Chinese  in  Australia  itself ; and  we  have  noticed  instances  of 
local  Branches  of  the  Gleaners'  Union,  for  instance,  making  spocial  collections 
in  aid  of  one  or  the  other.  Meanwhile,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Bishops 
have  proclaimed  a “ self-denial  week”  in  aid  of  Australasian  Missions.  They 
define  those  Missions  as  being  the  four  branches  above  mentioned.  That  i3 
quite  reasonable,  though  it  is  always  a perplexity  why  the  Missions  to  the 
Maori  aborigines  of  New  Zealand  should  be  excluded  from  the  category  of 
local  Missions  which  the  Bishops  are  so  justly  anxious  to  help.  The  Church  of 
New  Zealand,  at  all  events,  ought  to  have  no  word  to  say  about  the  C.M.S. 
except  one  of  gratitude,  so  long  as  the  Society  spends  3000/.  a year  (besides 
the  produce  of  its  lands)  upon  the  Maori  Missions.  But  the  promoters  of  the 
Boards  of  Missions  have  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  which  we  have  been  learning 
of  late  years,  that  the  missionary  cause  must  be  lifted  up  above  the  level  of 
naoney-collecting.  The  success  of  the  recently  f ormed  C.M.  Associations  is 
due,  under  God,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  Associations  for  raising  money 
on  behalf  of  C.M.S.,  but  Associations  for  sending  out  missionaries  into  the 
Heathen  world.  This  gives  them  a personal  share  in  missionary  work,  and 
then  the  money  comes  readily  in  freewill  offerings.  There  are  very  few 
church  collections  or  offertories  on  behalf  of  the  Associations.  Most  of  the 
money  is  raised  by  the  gifts  of  private  individuals,  or  by  means  of  missionary- 
boxes.  It  is  evident  from  many  signs  which  come  under  our  notice  that  the 
influence  of  the  new  Associations  has  been  distinctly  to  help  and  not  to  hinder 
the  work  of  the  Board  ; and  the  Primate  of  Australia  in  his  recent  interview 
with  the  C.M.S.  Committee  expressed  that  opinion  in  the  kindest  terms. 
We  wish  we  could  see  this  indisputable  fact  frankly  acknowledged  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  Board.  They  would  soon  find  out,  as  C.M.S.  has  found 
out  of  late  years,  that  we  gain  everything  and  lose  nothing  by  the  generous 
recognition  of  other  people’s  work. 

I.  New  South  Wales. 

The  New  South  Wale3  Association  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  February 
12th.  At  six  o’clock  the  Ladies’  Committee,  which  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  the  work,  entertained  250  members  of  the  Gleaners’  Union 
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and  others  at  tea.  At  7.45  the  large  hall  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, many  standing  the  whole  time.  The  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Primate, 
took  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Canon  Moreton  read  Psalm  lxvii.,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Martin  offered  the  C.M.S.  prayer  for  general  meetings  familiar  to  us  all,  in 
the  form  of  a Litany  as  recently  printed,  the  responses  being  heartily  taken 
up.  Mr.  C.  R.  Walsh,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  Annual  Report,  and  Mr. 
John  Kent,  Treasurer,  presented  the  Financial  Statement,  showing  a total  of 
78 1Z.  received,  being  an  increase  of  130Z.  on  the  preceding  year’s  amount. 
The  details  of  receipts  and  expenditure  will  be  found  in  the  special  chapter  on 
the  Colonial  Associations  in  the  Society’s  large  Annual  Report,  just  published, 
p.  286.  The  chief  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Bishop  Stuart,  late  of  Waiapu, 
who  was  in  Sydney  on  his  way  to  England.  An  illuminated  address  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  venerable  Dean  of  Sydney.  Among  the  other 
speakers  was  Mr.  E.  P.  Field,  a well-known  barrister  of  Sydney,  son  of 
General  Field  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

The  new  Ladies’  Committee  have  lately  opened  a work  depdt  and  publi- 
cation sale-room,  some  of  the  ladies  themselves  taking  a morning  a week  to  be 
in  attendance.  The  Gleaners’  Union  meetings  in  various  parts  continue  to  be 
well  attended,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  fall  of  life  and  interest.  The  last 
account  mentioned  that  960  members  had  been  enrolled  in  New  South  Wales. 
For  the  localised  edition  of  the  Gleaner , 1000  copies  monthly  are  now  ordered 
from  England. 

The  Marsden  Training  Home  has  proved  a great  success.  Four  ladies  who 
have  been  in  it  for  a year  and  a half  have  been  accepted  as  missionaries,  and 
the  Parent  Committee  have  now  located  them  as  follows  : Misses  Amy  Oxley 
(trained  nurse)  and  Ada  Price  to  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission,  China;  Miss  Alice 
Phillips  (who  will  be  almost  an  honorary  missionary)  to  Persia  ; and  Miss 
Amy  Wilkes  (trained  nurse)  to  Baghdad.  Other  women  candidates  are  now 
ready  to  take  their  places  at  the  Training  Home  ; one  young  man  is  studying 
under  one  of  the  local  clergy;  and  we  believe  other  young  men  at  the 
University  and  elsewhere  are  likely  to  be  accepted  in  due  time.  It  should  be 
added  that  during  Bishop  Stuart’s  short  stay  at  Sydney  he  preached  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Cathedral,  and  at  one  of  the  most  important  other  city  churches ; 
gave  an  address  at  the  C.M.  Association’s  monthly  prayer-meeting;  and 
visited  the  Marsden  Training  Home  to  address  the  candidates  there. 

II.  Victoria. 

The  Victoria  Association  held  its  second  Anniversary  on  April  6th.  In  the 
morning  there  was  a service  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  a sermon  by  the 
Rev.  Digby  M.  Berry,  formerly  tutor  at  St.  John’s  Hall,  Highbury,  afterwards 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius,  and  now  Incumbent  of  a suburban 
church  near  Melbourne.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of 
the  Chapter  House  in  the  evening,  and  was  largely  attended.  Archdeacon 
MacCuJlagh  presided ; the  Rev.  E.#J.  Barnett,  Hon.  [Sec.,  read  the  Annual 
Report;  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney,  who  had  just  returned  from  England, 
moved  the  first  Resolution,  describing  the  missionaries  and  others  whom  he 
had  met  in  this  country.  We  append  some  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report, 
which  will  best  describe  the  work  which  the  Victoria  Association  is  doing, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  : — 

“We  have  finished  our  second  year— we  have  reached  an  * Appii  Fornm  ’ 
to-night  where  we  must  tarry,  if  only  for  a moment,  to  thank  God  and  to  take 
courage.  Truly  onr  past  has  been  paved  with  mercy,  and  our  future  is  bright 
with  promise.  We  have  begun  to  ‘ blossom  and  bud.’  Oh,  that  soon  we  may 
* fill  tne  face  of  the  world  with  fruit  ’ ! On  October  10th,  we  sent  forth  to  China 
Miss  Nellie  Saunders  and  Miss  Lizzie  Saunders,  to  dwell,  for  a season  at  least, 
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under  the  same  roof  with  our  beloved  friends,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  in 
the  province  of  Fuh-Kien.  On  November  4th,  we  said  farewell  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Tug- 
well,  that  he  might  unite  himself  with  a joyous  band  of  itinerating  evangelists  m 
Bengal.  Miss  Homan  and  Miss  Quin  are  now  candidates-in-waitiug  at  the 
admirable  Missionary  Training  Home  in  East  Melbourne.  Miss  Searle  is  being 
prepared  for  foreign  service  by  Mrs.  Fagg  in  Hobart,  and  Mr.  R.  Maynard  is 
being  trained  under  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Blanket  in  Prahran.  Thus  it  appears  that 
out  of  thirty  applications  (twenty  in  1892  and  ten  in  1893)  eight  have  been 
accepted.  Four  of  them,  including  Miss  Hunter-Brown,  transferred  by  arrange- 
ment to  the  care  of  the  New  Zealand  Committee,  and  now  in  Japan,  have 
already  gone  to  the  front  to  do  battle  for  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 

“ After  years  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity,  our  Colony  has  received  a 
sudden  and  calamitous  reverse.  Under  such  circumstances  the  churches  are 
usually  the  first  to  suffer,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  have  shared 
the  universal  distress ; but  we  are  privileged  to  report,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God,  that  this  has  not  been  so.  We  have  rather  gained  than  lost.  Contribu- 
tions have  been  on  the  increase,  with  this  delightful  feature,  that  they  have  been 
in  large  measure  composed  of  small  sums — the  offerings  of  the  poor.  The  total 
receipts  have  amounted  to  493L  14s.  4 d.t  while  the  expenditure,  including  mis- 
sionaries’ outfit,  passage  money,  and  salaries,  has  been  62 61.  8s.  lie?.,  or  only  a 
little  over  30?.  in  excess  of  the  income. 

“ The  Gleaners’  Union  in  Victoria  has  not  only  taken  firmer  root  in  the  land, 
but  is  spreading  on  every  side.  Ascot  Vale,  Bright,  Essendon,  Foster,  Hamilton, 
Koroit,  Malmsbury,  Marcus  Hill,  Maryborough,  Moonee  Ponds  West,  Portland, 
South  Melbourne,  Warrnambool,  Woodford  (fourteen  in  all)  have  now  joined 
this  strong  and  sacred  band  of  fellowship,  giving  a total  of  fifty-two  branches 
for  this  Colony  alone.  The  number  of  members  on  November  1st,  1893,  was 
1000,  to  which  must  be  added  220  who  have  since  joined,  and  210  on  the  Tas- 
manian roll — grand  total,  1430. 

“ Want  of  time  and  workers  has  prevented  the  Sowers’  Band  from  being 
organised  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves,  but  now  that  Miss  Kate  Nicholson  has 
been  appointed  Honorary  Secretary  we  hope  to  see  it  work  its  way  among  the 
children  with  the  same  success  that  has  attended  the  Gleaners’  Union. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Gleaners’  Library  by  working 
it  upon  lines  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  result  of  wide  experience  in 
England.  Our  present  stock  of  books  has  received  the  handsome  and  acceptable 
addition  of  over  a hundred  volumes,  which  have  been  brought  from  the  home- 
land through  the  kind  forethought  and  energetic  solicitations  of  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Macartney. 

“ Another  forward  movement  is  the  issue  of  the  Victorian  edition  of  the  C.M. 
Gleaner , which  supplies  from  month  to  month,  not  only  news  of  our  missionaries 
and  of  our  work  at  home,  but  also  information  gleaned  from  the  wide,  wide 
world;  and  thus  our  sympathies  will  be  kept  from  being  cramped  within  the 
limited  sphere  of  any  one  Mission — a thought  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Divine  Master  when  He  said,  * Go  ye  into  all  the  toorld , and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature* 

u It  is  more  common  for  Bishops  to  surrender  their  pastoral  staff  than  for 
monarchs  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  in  advancing  age,  but  the  last  few  years  have 
witnessed  a spectacle  as  rare  as  it  is  stimulating — two  Bishops  resigning  their 
sees  to  re-enter  stern  warfare  in  the  mission-field.  Companions  in  study,  com- 
panions in  consecration  to  the  Heathen  world,  companions  in  spiritual  education 
of  Hindu  youth,  T.  Y.  French  of  Lahore,  and  Edward  Stuart  of  Waiapu, 
each  attained  to  oversight  in  the  Church  of  God,  but  each  abandoned  his  high 
position  to  wear  the  garb  of  the  ordinary  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant. The  first  sleeps  in  Jesus— sleeps  on  the  Arabian  shore : bat  the  seoond 
has  been  among  us  within  the  last  few  weeks  full  of  calm  enthusiasm  on  his  way 
to  the  Holy  War  in  the  ancient  realm  of  Persia.  May  he  be  given  much  fruit ; 
may  God  give  him  the  long  life  which  He  denied  his  comrade  m arms,  and  not- 
withstanding that  his  hairs  are  grey,  may  his  sword  be  keen  and  never  return 
en 


re  cannot  close  without  an  expression  of  profound  sympathy  with  the 
Parent  Committee  and  the  Society  at  large  in  the  recent  losses  which  they  have 
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sustained  in  Africa.  For  brave  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Hill,  for  Miss  Mansbridgc,  for 
Vernall,  Sealej,  and  Mathias  we  would  weep  with  them  tear  for  tear.  May  they, 
too,  though  bowed  iu  woe,  take  courage  from  the  thought  that  with  repeated 
blows  like  these  God  may  arouse  His  slumbering  Church  and  recall  believers  to 
action — that  even  as  He  awoke  the  English  people  to  care  for  one  man  when 
Gordon  was  beleaguered  in  Khartoum,  so  He  may  awake  the  whole  Church  at 
home  and  abroad  to  care  for  the  whole  world  and  to  send  her  ambassadors  more 
swiftly  to  rescue  her  one  thousand  millions  of  unevangelized  Heathen  from  the 
present  power  of  sin  and  from  the  awful  doom  of  a lost  eternity.” 

Among  other  items  of  interest  in  recent  papers  and  letters  from  Victoria, 
may  be  mentioned  a local  reprinting,  not  by  the  Association,  but  by  private 
friends,  of  Mrs.  Bishop's  great  speech  at  the  Gleaners'  Union  Anniversary  in 
Exeter  Hall  on  November  1st.  It  was  issued  as  a supplement  to  tho  Vic- 
torian Churchman , the  leading  Evangelical  newspaper  in  the  Colony.  It  was 
also  issued  with  parish  magazines,  notably  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Godby,  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  C.M.  Association,  but  is  an  active  promoter  of  the  Board  of 
Missions ; and  it  has  also  been  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat  to  all  the  clergy 
in  the  diocese,  with  instructions  for  it  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  The 
new  Victoria  localised  edition  of  tho  Gleaner  already  prints,  like  the  New 
South  Wales  one,  1000  copies. 

It  will  also  interest  many  in  this  country  to  hear  that  owing  to  Miss 
Purchas,  who  has  done  splendid  work  as  general  secretary  of  the  Gleaners' 
Union  for  Victoria,  leaving  the  Colony  on  her  marriage,  Miss  K.  Macartney, 
who  was  lately  in  England  with  her  father,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
her. 

III.  New  Zealand. 

The  New  Zealand  Association  held  its  first  Annual  Meeting  at  Nelson  on 
March  1st.  The  Bishop  of  Nelson  presided.  The  Report  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Chatterton,  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary,  and  among  the  speakers  were 
Archdeacon  T.  S.  Grace,  son  of  the  well-known  former  C.M.S.  missionary  in 
New  Zealand ; the  Rev.  Allen  Gardiner,  a grandson  of  the  martyr  missionary. 
Captain  Allen  Gardiner  of  Patagonia ; the  Rev.  J.  P.  Kempthorne,  Incumbent 
(and  virtually  Dean)  of  Nelson  Cathedral ; the  Rev.  W.  G.  Baker,  formerly  of 
the  C.M.S.  Telugu  Mission,  and  now  Incumbent  of  Richmond,  N.Z. ; and  Mr. 
C.  Hunter  Brown,  father  of  the  lady  lately  sent  to  Japan  by  this  Association. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report : — 

“ It  is  with  muoh  thankfulness  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Asso* 
ciation  has  been  able  to  accept  three  candidates,  viz.  Miss  Hunter  Brown,  of 
Nelson,  who  has  been  sent  to  Japan ; Miss  Pasley,  of  Blenheim,  who  was  sent  to 
Ceylon,  and  from  thence,  under  later  instructions  from  the  Parent  Committee  in 
England,  proceeded  also  to  Japan  (both  of  these  candidates  received  specip.l 
missionary  training  in  Melbourne) ; and  Miss  Wilson,  of  Auckland,  who  is 
awaiting  instructions  as  to  her  destination  from  England.  ...  In  addition  to 
these  accepted  candidates  applications  have  been  received  from  several  others, 
whioh  will  in  due  course  be  dealt  with. 

“ With  three  accepted  candidates  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  heavy  liabilities 
have  been  incurred,  and  your  Committee  looks  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
not  only  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  engagements  already  entered  into,  but  also  to 
be  ready  to  respond  to  the  increasing  demands  that  are  made  upon  it.  The  in- 
come for  the  first  year  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Committee  in  believing  that  the 
members  have  realised  both  the  importance  of  the  work  and  their  privilege  in 
sharing  in  it.  • . . 

“ It  is  quite  evident  that  the  interest  taken  in  Foreign  Mission  work  has  been 
considerably  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  Association.  That  this  interest 
will  continue  to  extend  may  confidently  be  expected,  and,  as  a natural  result  of 
this,  Home  work  will  proportionately  flourish.  One  of  the  greatest  stimulating 
influences  has  been  the  Gleaners’  Union,  branches  of  which  have  been  established 
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in  all  the  large  centres,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  Some  of  these 
branches  are  vigorous  and  flourishing,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  powerful 
centres  of  spiritual  activity  both  for  missionary  and  local  purposes. 

“ The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  5481. 7*.  id.  . . . Every*  subscriber  of  at  least 
fir.  is  a member  of  the  Association.  It  is  quite  likely  that  m course  of  time  some 
of  our  members  who  are  unable  themselves  to  go  forth  into  the  mission- field  will 
be  glad  to  supply  the  means  for  a substitute  to  go  in  their  place.  . . . 

“Your  Committee  has  not  forgotten  the  strong  claim  that  the  Maori  and 
Melanesian  Missions  have  upon  Churchmen  in  this  Colony,  but  believing  most 
earnestly  that  these  two  Missions  will  receive  no  less  support,  but  more,  by  en- 
larging our  hearts  towards  the  great  Heathen  world,  it  is  resolutely  determined  to 
go  forward  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command. 

“ The  measure  of  suocess  that  has  been  so  far  granted  to  the  Association  is 
cause  for  much  thankfulness  and  praise.  4 Not  unto  us,  O Lord,  not  unto  us, 
but  uuto  Thy  name  give  glory.’  Another  year  is  now  entered  upon.  The 
message  comes  to  us  as  it  came  to  the  Jews  through  the  prophet  Haggai, 4 Be 
strong,  all  ye  people  of  the  land,  saith  the  Lord,  and  work,  for  I am  with  you, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.1  ” 

The  writer  of  this  Report,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Chatterton,  is  now  on  the  way 
to  England  on  a visit.  It  will  be  a great  pleasure  to  welcome  him  here. 

New  Zealand  also  now  issues  a localised  edition  of  the  Gleaner,  and  has 
just  raised  its  order  from  500  to  750. 


Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  the  truly  welcome  intelligence  has 
reached  us  of  the  actual  formation  of  a similar  Association  for  Canada.  Wo 
were  not  expecting  this  so  quickly,  as  one  of  the  leading  promoters,  Mr.  N.  W. 
Hoyle9,  Q.C.,  of  Toronto,  was  to  visit  England  in  July,  and  we  thought  it 
probable  that  our  Canadian  friends  might  await  the  result  of  his  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Committee.  Now,  however,  he  comes  with  the  greetings 
of  an  already  organised  Association,  which  is  indeed  a matter*  for  hearty 
satisfaction  and  deep  thanksgiving  to  God.  We  can  best  describe  what 
has  been  done  by  simply  printing  an  official  statement  signed  by  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Du  Vernet,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  which  appears  in  the  Evangelical 
Churchman  of  Toronto  for  June  21st : — 

14  The  Canadian  Church  Missionary  Association,  in  connexion  with  the  C.M.S. 

44  At  a meeting  held  in  Toronto  last  Tuesday*  June  12th,  attended  by  many 
prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  affiliated  branch 
of  the  great  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  was  duly  formed. 

44  The  meeting  was  pervaded  with  a deep  missionary  spirit,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  obey  more  fully  the  last  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  evangelize 
the  world. 

44  The  chairman,  N.  W.  Hoy les,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  after  calling  upon  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
DesBarres  to  ask  God’s  blessing  upon  the  meeting,  explained  its  object.  The 
present  movement  originated  in  the  Wy cliff e Missions,  which  was  a gradual 
growth.  Both  in  regard  to  the  missionaries  already  iu  the  field,  and  also  in 
regard  to  candidates  applying  for  acceptance,  the  need  of  affiliation  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  greatly  felt.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  do 
away  with  Wyclifte  Missions,  that  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  present 
meeting;  but  the  desire  was  to  have  an  organisation  representing  the  C.M.S. 
in  Canada  which  might  be  a missionary  rallying-point  for  Evangelical  Churchmen 
throughout  the  Dominion.  The  history  of  the  present  movement  dated  baok 
two  or  three  years,  when  the  subject  was  first  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
officials  of  the  C.M.S.  by  the  Wycliffe  Missions  Committee.  The  visit  of  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart  last  autumn  when  on  his  way  to  China,  and  his  assuranoe 
that  the  home  Society  would  heartily  approve  of  the  formation  of  a Canadian 
Missionary  Association  similar  to  those  recently  formed  in  Australasia,  hastened 
matters.  Further  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Clerical  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S. 
led  to  more  definite  arrangements.  After  consultation  with  many  Evangelioal 
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Churchmen  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  the  final  step— 
the  formation  of  such  an  Association. 

“The  Rev.  Rural  Dean  Jones,  who  moved  the  resolution  establishing  such  an 
Association,  explained  that  they  had  no  wish  to  come  into  conflict  with  any  other 
existing  missionary  society.  The  C.M.S.  had  the  confidence  of  Evangelical 
Churchmen  all  over  the  world.  Any  attempt  to  force  Churchmen  of  different 
views  to  give  only  to  a common  fund  would  cut  the  sinews  of  liberality. 

“ Mr.  Caldecott,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said  that  he  believed  that  this 
Association  in  connexion  with  the  C.M.S.  will  tend  to  call  out  the  full  missionary 
spirit  of  Evangelical  Churchmen. 

“Mr.  O'Meara  moved  that  the  following  be  the  executive  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number  up  to  the  limit  laid  down  in  the  constitution : — 
The  Rev.  Rural  Dean  Jones,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  Principal  Sheraton,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Baldwin,  M.A.,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  O'Meara,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Du  Vemet,  B.D., 
N.  W.  Hoyles,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Stapleton  Caldecott,  Esq.  In  speaking  to  his  motion, 
he  gave  from  his  experience  as  secretaiy  of  Wy  cliff e Missions  many  convincing 
proofs  that  most  of  the  money  given  to  this  object  would  not  have  found  its 
way  into  other  Church  funds,  but  would  have  been  loBt  to  the  missionary  cause. 

“ Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell,  referring  to  an  auxiliary  of  the  C.M.S.  formed  in  Toronto 
in  1877,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  promoters  of  the  present  movement  would 
not  suffer  this  to  drop  out  of  existence  as  the  other  had  done. 

“ The  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C.,  in  moving  a resolution  of  thankfulness  for  the 
blessings  vouched  by  Almighty  God  to  the  C.M.S.,  and  earnestly  requesting  that 
a deputation  be  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Parent  Society  to  awaken  a greater 
missionary  interest,  deplored  the  sad  lack  of  missionary  zeal  among  Evangelical 
Churchmen  in  this  land.  There  was  often  a great  deal  of  machinery,  but  little 
practical  result.  He  hoped  that  in  the  Canadian  Missionary  Association  there 
would  be  the  minimum  amount  of  machinery  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
results. 

“ Mr.  Thomas  Mortimer  regarded  the  chairman's  approaching  visit  to  England 
as  most  opportune,  as  he  could  then  present  in  person  to  the  home  Society 
their  request  for  a deputation. 

“ The  Rev.  Mr.  Bryan’s  closing  prayer  fitly  expressed  the  longing  desire  of  those 
present  to  help  in  sending  the  simple  Gospel  message  to  those  perishing  in 
Heathen  darkness. 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  many  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Association.  Others  wishing  to  do  so  can  send  their  names 
to  the  secretary-treasurer,  who  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  additional  information 
regarding  the  Association.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  enrolling  them- 
selves as  members  will  pray  for  God’s  blessing  upon  the  organisation,  that  it  may 
be  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  many  perishing  souls.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  C.M.S.  Prayer  Cycle  Card  be  used  by  the  members. 

“ The  full  blessing  of  God  cannot  rest  upon  the  Church  so  long  as  the  last  com- 
mandment of  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Church,  to  evangelize  not  merely  one-third 
of  the  world,  but  also  the  other  two-thirds,  is  so  flagrantly  disobeyed.  We  ejqpect 
from  the  very  first  God's  blessing  upon  this  feeble  effort,  because  the  cauBe  10  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

“ In  His  holy  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  thousand  millions  of  our 
fellow-beings  still  in  Heathen  and  Mohammedan  darkness,  surely  the  only  con- 
tention that  can  arise  is  how  to  send  forth  the  most  missionaries  and  raise  the 
most  money  for  this  sacred  cause,  for  which  the  Church  exists.  The  history  of 
Missions  in  the  nineteenth  century  proves  most  conclusively  that  the  Church  in 
her  corporate  capacity  is  too  complex  and  ponderous  a body  to  act  with  quick 
enthusiasm  and  courageous  determination  m view  of  a great  emergency— the 
perishing  Heathen— and  so  needs  to  be  stimulated  from  within  by  voluntary 
associations  of  like-minded  men  and  women,  full  of  missionary  zeal. 

“ F.  H.  Du  Ybbnit, 

Secretary-Treasurer.  ” 

" 619,  Church  Street , Toronto . Summer  address , Kingston , Ont.n 
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ASSOCIATE  MISSIONS  AND  FAMILY  LIFE. 

A Paper  read  at  the  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion . 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Monok  Mason  Hackett,  B.A. 

HHAVE  been  asked  to  read  a paper  upon  4 * Associate  Missions  and 
Family  Life.”  This  implies  that  I am  expected  to  treat  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  both.  But  the  fact  that  I,  a married 
missionary,  have  been  preceded  by  two  celibate  missionaries, 
suggests  that  I am  intended  to  hold  a brief  for  u Family  Life  ” 
in  missionary  work.  But  I should  much  prefer  the  first  method.  I could 
as  soon  think  of  advocating  married  life  as  the  rule  for  all  home  workers, 
irrespective  of  their  incomes  and  circumstances,  as  of  prescribing  marriage  as 
one  universal  requisite  for  a successful  missionary.  There  are  fields  where 
the  missionary  is  better  unmarried,  and  where  to  locate  a married  man  would 
be  distinctly  unwise  ; there  are  places  where  an  unmarried  missionary  cannot 
efficiently  carry  on  the  work ; and  there  are  other  places  where  the  work  is 
best  done  by  a union  of  both.  These  principles  have  long  been  recognised, 
and  acted  upon  by  all  the  great  Protestant  missionary  societies.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further,  but  simply  to 
conclude,  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch  adage — “ Baith’s  best.” 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a different  view  prevails 
with  some,  happily  few  in  number.  The  praises  of  celibacy  in  Mission 
workers  have  been  sung,  till  it  appears  as  though  this  were  the  one 
prerequisite  for  missionary  success,  to  be  practised  “ ubique,  semper,  et  ab 
omnibus.” 

Some  twenty- two  years  ago  Bishop  Douglas  of  Bombay  addressed  a letter  on 
Indian  Missions  to  Dr.  Tait,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he 
pleaded  powerfully  for  a greater  recognition  of  the  claims  of  India,  and  espe- 
cially urged  the  necessity  for  a new  departure.  il  I cannot  believe,”  he  wrote, 
u that  married  men  are  to  be  found  in  any  numbers  for  such  a work,  or  that 
if  found  they  are,  as  a rule,  the  fittest  soldiers  for  such  a warfare,  or  that 
they  can  be  maintained  at  a rate  proportional  to  the  funds  which  can  be  pro- 
cured. ...  We  need  men  unbound  by  any  tie  except  the  nails  which  fasten 
them  to  the  cross  of  Christ.”  He  then  proceeded  to  advocate  the  formation 
of  a brotherhood  in  obedient  subjection  to  the  Church.  The  answer  to  that 
appeal  is  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Cowley  Fathers 
in  the  Bombay  diocese,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Oxford  Brotherhood  in 
Calcutta,  the  Cambridge  Brotherhood  in  Delhi,  the  Dublin  Brotherhood  in 
Chota  Nagpur,  and  the  various  Bands  of  Associated  Evangelists  under  the 
C.M.S.  But  Bishop  Douglas  never  for  a moment  contemplated  celibate 
missionaries  taking  the  place  of  married.  “ I shall  be  thankful,”  he  wrote, 
“if  any  man  or  woman,  belonging  to  any  school  of  opinion,  will  come  to 
work  here  in  any  way,  provided  he  or  she  be  in  heart  an  honest  child  of 
the  Church.”  And  throughout  the  whole  letter  he  pleaded  that  we 
ought  to  give  India  not  mere  dogma  and  Christian  truth,  but  the  corporate 
organisation  of  the  Church  of  Christ — which  would  clearly  include  the 
presentation  of  family  Christian  life  in  the  missionary.  Against  such 
an  advocacy  of  celibacy  in  missionary  enterprise  few  opposing  voices  will 
be  raised.  The  value  of  associate  Missions  has  been  recognised  in  practice 
by  all  parties  in  the  Church.  It  is  against  the  exaggerated  perver- 
sion of  the  theory  that  we  emphatically  protest — against  the  invidious, 
unscriptural,  and  unprotestant  exaltation  of  the  celibate  over  the  married 
missionary. 
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In  the  Church  Congress  of  1891,  held  at  Rhyl,  we  have  a notable  example 
of  this  exaggeration.  A paper  upon  the  “ Qualifications  of  Missionary 
Agents  ” was  read  by  one  who  in  this  diocese  has  done,  and  is  doing,  yeoman 
service  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  as  opposed  to  the  spurious  sham 
desired  by  some  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.  In  that  paper 
Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  thought  well  to  run  a tilt  against  what  he  considers  the 
real  evil  of  modem  Missions— the  married  system.  He  dwells  largely  upon 
the  admitted  greater  cost,  and  adds  that  this  increase  in  expenditure  is  “ for 
all  missionary  purposes  practically  wasted.”  “ Not  only  are  wives  and 
children  useless,  and  a terrible  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Home  Com- 
mittee, but  they  are  positive  hindrances  to  missionary  work.*’  The  missionary, 
he  remarks,  is  oftentimes  obliged  to  leave  work  on  account  of  the  ill- 
health  of  wife  and  children.  He  is  charmed  at  finding  an  apparent  ally  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  quotes  largely  from  the  “ Missionary  Notes  ” 
of  Dr.  Cust,  who,  with  his  customary  trenchant  pen,  denounces  the 
faults  of  some  married  missionaries,  not  marriage  in  the  missionary.  A 
very  casual  perusal  of  the  book  shows  that  Dr.  Cust  is  by  no  means  in 
sympathy  with  the  total  condemnation  of  marriage.  He  thinks  that  it 
should  be  deferred  till  experience  and  the  language  are  learnt,  and  that  the 
missionary  should  not  be  continually  leaving  his  post  on  account  of  sickness 
in  his  family.  Mr.  Riley  does  not  quote  the  following  passage  : — “ I am 
not  one  who  does  not  admit  the  great  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  celi- 
bates, both  male  and  female,  and  the  great  simplicity  and  economy,  as  well 
as  purity,  of  their  lives.  The  answer  is  sufficient,  that  the  Protestant  Church 
will  not  allow  any  restriction  on  natural  liberty  not  based  on  Scripture.” 
Instead  of  emphasising  this  passage,  Mr.  Riley  goes  on  to  remind  us  of  the 
work  done  by  the  celibate  monks  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages,  and  broadly 
asserts  that  in  Church  history  no  great  missionary  work  has  ever  been  effected 
except  by  unmarried  missionaries.  In  reading  the  paper  the  impression 
formed  is  that  the  first  qualification  for  a missionary  is  the  negative  one 
of  not  having  a wife. 

We  pass  over  the  striking  fact  that  these  two  great  champions  of  celibacy 
for  missionaries  have  adopted  a different  rule  for  personal  practice.  Bishop 
Douglas,,  with  classical  elegance,  describes  himself  as  having  “given  pledges 
to  fortune.”  The  layman  excuses  himself  in  more  Scriptural  language — 
“ All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given,”  in 
which  latter  number  he  does  not  include  himself,  though  anxious  to  include 
others.  But  we  do  not  dwell  upon  the  apparent  inconsistency ; it  is  the 
theory  advanced  which  we  oppose.  We  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  fury  of 
the  charge  the  lance  has  shivered  in  the  assailant’s  hand. 

Is  it  in  all  sober  reality  true  that  “ wives  and  children  are  not  only 
useless,  but  are  positive  hindrances  to  missionary  work”?  If  it  is  true 
that  the  married  missionary  has  to  return  home  on  account  of  his  wife’s  and 
children’s  health,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  celibate  missionary  has  oftener  to 
leave  on  account  of  his  own  health.  Those  acquainted  with  brotherhoods 
know  well  that  this  is  a great  danger  with  those  earnest,  self-denying  men. 
Matters  of  food  and  hygiene  are  lightly  esteemed  in  comparison  with  the 
more  weighty  business  of  the  work  itself.  But,  still,  it  will  at  once  be 
frankly  admitted  that  if  “wives  and  children  are  not  only  useless  but  hin- 
drances,” if  a married  missionary  has  no  advantage  over  an  unmarried,  then 
the  celibate  is  the  ideal  state,  and  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  This  we  will  consider  later  on.  But  at  the  very  outset  the  practical 
question  demands  attention.  We  have  to  face  facts  rather  than  devise 
theories.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  celibate  is  the  ideal  state,  are 
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we  to  wait  for  a sufficient  number  of  unmarried  missionaries  before  attempting 
the  evangelization  of  the  Heathen  ] The  great  majority  of  us  must  take  our 
stand  beside  Mr.  Riley,  as  those  to  whom  it  is  not  given  to  receive  this  high 
teaching.  Are  we,  then,  not  to  engage  in  foreign  missionary  work,  but  leave 
it  to  the  very  few  who  are  able  to  receive  this  saying]  Shall  the  work 
be  left  undone  while,  like  “ rusticus  expectans,”  we  sit  down  and  wait  for  a 
very  improbable  future ! Look  out  into  the  non-Christian  world,  and  say 
whether  the  missionary  work  of  to-day  is  being  carried  on  by  married  or 
unmarried  missionaries. 

But  is  celibacy  the  ideal  state  for  a missionary  ? I am  certain  it  is  cot. 
In  the  first  place,  the  actual  disadvantages  of  the  married  state  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  Married  missionaries  are  obliged  to  come  home  oftener, 
and  some  to  retire  sooner,  than  they  would  otherwise  like  to  do ; but  still 
many  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  remain  in  the  mission-field  In  the 
North-West  Provinces  of  India,  in  my  own  memory,  three  much-married 
missionaries  have  retired  after  nearly  fifty  years  each  of  actual  missionary 
work ; three  have  died  in  harness,  after  thirty,  thirty-five,  and  forty-one 
years ; and  three  are  still  labouring  after  thirty-three,  thirty-five,  and  forty- 
three  years  of  work  already  spent.  I confidently  ask,  What  have  you  to  show 
at  all  comparable  to  this  in  the  history  of  modern  celibate  missionaries  1 

1.  But,  further,  the  real  advantages  of  marriage  for  the  missionary  have 

been  wholly  ignored  or  denied.  According  to  the  standard  which  no  one 
here  will  deny,  celibacy  is  not  the  ideal  state.  “ The  Lord  God  said,  It  i9 
not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ; I will  make  him  an  help  meet  for 
him.”  If  Adam  needed  a wife,  how  much  more  missionaries,  isolated  from 
all  Christian  sympathy  and  companionship,  living  amongst  barbarous  and  non- 
Christian  people]  Experience  amply  confirms  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  married  missionary  is  tended  and  kept  in  bodily  health  as 
his  unmarried  brother  is  not.  The  wife  of  a missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  now  in  the  field  was  asked  what  Mission  work  she 
herself  did.  Her  candid  answer  is  very  suggestive  : i(  I take  care  of  my 
missionary.*  * And  it  is  not  only  in  body  that  she  helps  him,  but 

in  spirit  also.  In  the  life  of  James  Calvert,  missionary  to  Fiji,  I find 
this  better  expressed  than  I can  hope  to  put  it.  After  pointing  out 
that  the  number  of  cases  where  the  missionary  leaves  the  field  on  account 
of  his  wife’s  health  can  be  exactly  counted,  the  writer  adds;  “But  we 
have  no  means  of  reckoning  the  far  greater  number  of  men  whose  ser- 
vice has  not  only  been  prolonged,  but  made  far  more  efficient,  by  the 
refuge  of  a home,  and  the  solace  and  strengthening  of  a loving  fellowship. 
No  one  can  rightly  appreciate  this  help  who  has  not  felt  the  terrible  loneli- 
ness of  living  amongst  people  with  whom,  not  only  religiously,  but  socially 
and  mentally,  there  are  scarcely  any  points  of  common  experience,  and 
where,  in  regard  to  the  supreme  and  intensely  felt  interest  of  his  life,  he 
finds  no  sympathy  at  all.  In  the  buoyancy  of  the  first  youthful  period  of  the 
work  this  depressing  and  enervating  influence  can  be  more  readily  surmounted 
than  in  the  after  years,  when  there  is  but  little  reserve  of  surplus  spirit 
beyond  the  demands  of  the  daily  toil.” 

2.  But  not  only  is  a wife  a sympathetic  and  helpful  companion  to  the  mis- 
sionary himself,  but  she  is  of  real  assistance  to  him  in  his  work,  and  that  in 
many  ways.  In  the  superintendence  of  a Christian  community  consisting 
partly  of  women,  efficient  rule  is  impossible  unless  the  missionary  be  married. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true  at  home ; it  is  unquestionable  abroad,  where  the 
new  converts  and  the  infant  Church  are  far  more  dependent  upon  the  advice 
and  authority  of  the  spiritual  guide.  Who  is  to  tell  the  unmarried  missionary 
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things  which  he  ought  to  know,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
cannot  wisely  direct  and  rule  1 

3.  A married  missionary  wins  the  confidence  of  non- Christians  more  rapidly 
and  completely  than  the  celibate.  This  is  intensely  true  in  India,  where, 
however  distasteful  it  may  sound,  natives  are  at  first  suspicious  of  the  purity 
of  the  unmarried  man.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  married  native  (and  almost 
all  adult  natives  in  India  are  married)  should  turn  for  truest  sympathy  to  the 
married  rather  than  to  the  unmarried  missionary.  This  has  been  so  well  put 
by  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  Brotherhood  in  Delhi  that  I cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  words : — 44  Together  with  the  difficulties,  worries,  expense  and 
the  like,  connected  in  a quite  unusual  degree  in  India  with  the  married  life, 
we  lose  probably  something  of  a power  to  enter  heartily  and  in  truest  sym- 
pathy into  much  of  the  lives  of  those  among  whom  we  work,  bound  up  as 
these  are  above  all  else  with  the  conditions  from  which  we  are  separated.  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  those  words  of  Mr.  Deutsche  on  4 that  wonderfully 
fine  rule,’  which  was  a condition  for  admission  to  the  Sanhedrin  ; 4 that  the 
aspirant  must  be  a married  man,  and  have  children  of  his  own.  Deep 
miseries  would  be  laid  bare  before  him,  and  he  should  bring  with  him  a heart 
full  of  sympathy.’  ” And  again,  speaking  of  the  brotherhood,  Mr.  Lefroy 
'writes : — 44 1 can  quite  imagine  that  a single  missionary,  married  or  unmarried, 
amid  the  singular  difficulties  that  beset  him,  would  have  this  gain — that,  if 
a man  of  the  right  mould  and  temper,  it  would  be  easier  for  him  than  for 
us  to  get  really  into  the  closest  and  most  continuous  touch  with  natives.” 
To  these  statements  of  the  case  by  my  celibate  brother  I have  nothing  to 
add. 

4.  Then  there  are  indirect  advantages  of  matrimony.  The  married  mis- 
sionary can  exercise  a Christian  influence  upon  Europeans  which  the  bachelor 
cannot  equal.  Through  his  wife  he  has,  so  to  speak,  touch  with  people  who 
do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  other.  Instances,  too,  occur  to  mind 
of  men  in  high  official  position  marrying  the  daughters  of  missionaries,  and 
thus  being  brought  more  into  contact  and  sympathy  with  their  work.  Then, 
again,  we  know  how  common  a thing  it  is  for  sons  to  follow  the  professions 
of  their  fathers.  It  has  thus  happened  that  sons  of  missionaries  have 
followed  their  fathers’  footsteps,  and  several  such  are  now  in  the  mission- 
field. 

5.  It  is  true  that  oftentimes  the  wives  of  missionaries  have  not  the  time 
and  strength  to  do  as  much  direct  missionary  work  as  their  unmarried  sisters, 
but  many  are  quite  as  efficient,  and  fully  justify  the  assertion  that  the  wife 
is  a second  missionary.  It  were  invidious  to  mention  names,  but  I can 
honestly  say  that  many  such  are  known  to  me ; and  the  biographies  of 
modem  heroes  in  the  mission-field  tell  the  same  story.  And  even  where  the 
wife  is  not  able  to  do  as  much  as  she  would  like,  she  still  does  much  which 
otherwise  must  remain  undone. 

6.  There  is  one  reason  more,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all, 
why  the  married  state  is  the  ideal  one  for  a missionary,  especially  in  India. 
Among  the  many  blessings  our  Saviour  has  brought  to  man,  not  the  least  is 
the  Christian  home.  He  for  the  first  time  placed  marriage  upon  its  real  basis, 
raised  woman  to  her  true  position  morally  and  socially,  and  ordered  the 
mutual  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  home.  I venture  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  Christian  home  is  more  needed 
than  India.  The  seclusion  of  woman,  and  the  laxity  of  the  marriage  tie,  at 
least  among  the  Mohammedans,  are  but  indications  of  the  contempt  in  which 
the  other  sex  is  held.  She  cannot  understand  or  share  the  interests  of  her 
husband,  and  of  her  sons,  and  yet  she  rules  the  house ; and  to  her  the  chil- 
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<ken  are  intrusted.  Father  and  mother,  sons  and  daughters- in-law  and  their 
children,  all  live  together  under  the  benign  rule  of  the  old  grandmother. 
Family  life  under  such  conditions  is  simply  impossible.* 

Bishop  Douglas  was  right.  We  have  to  give  to  the  people  of  India  a 
complete  Christianity,  and  not  substitute  for  Christian  family  life  the  emas- 
culated shadow  of  a monkish  community.  Brotherhoods  are  necessary,  but 
the  true  ideal  is  the  family  life  of  the  Christian  missionary.  The  unmar- 
ried missionary  can  preach  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie — the  mutual 
duties  of  husband,  wife,  parents  and  children — the  blessedness  of  Christian 
family  life ; but  the  married  missionary  can  do  more  than  preach— he  can 
show  these  things.  Nor  can  we  well  estimate  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
such  teaching  religiously,  socially,  and  politically,  for  the  Christian  State  is 
built  upon  the  Christian  family,  as  the  family  upon  the  individual.  If  this 
be  admitted,  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  then  the  true  picture  of  a Christian 
family  must  be  placed  before  natives,  Christian  and  non- Christian.  But  it 
is  only  the  home  of  the  missionary  that  opens  its  doors  to  the  Aryan  brother : 
it  is  only  there  that  he  can  see  enacted  before  his  eyes  the  family  life  that 
Jesus  Christ  rescued  in  order  to  purify  and  beautify  and  bless  it 
One  word  more  and  I have  done.  It  is  assumed  by  some  that  the  only 
real  sacrifice  is  that  of  the  celibate  missionary.  I more  than  question  it. 
Something  might  be  said  for  this  view  if  there  were  a life-long  vow  of 
celibacy,  but  this  is  not  necessary  to  a brotherhood  and  exists  neither  in  the 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge  nor  Dublin  Mission.  Nor,  again,  can  we  hope  to 
compete  with  the  native  fakir  in  the  rigour  of  his  asceticism,  nor  dare  we 
imitate  his  unchristian  motives.  But  there  is  opportunity  for  Christian  self- 
denial*  and  self-sacrifice  in  all  conditions  of  life.  St.  Paul  does  not  prescribe 
celibacy  because  it  is  harder  or  more  moral,  but  because  it  is  more  easy  : it  is  the 
married  who  “ shall  have  trouble  in  the  flesh.”  So  far,  then,  from  self-sacrifice 
being  wholly  on  the  side  of  celibacy,  it  is  really  harder  for  the  married  man 
to  be  a missionary  than  for  the  unmarried.  I speak  from  experience.  I 
went  out  as  a celibate,  and  know  what  that  means.  I have  left,  and  am 
leaving,  children  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  know  what  that  means.  It 
is  idle  to  adduce  as  a parallel  the  officer  or  civilian,  as  though  their  trials 
made  the  struggle  less  for  us.  They  must  leave  their  children  ; the  missionary 
need  not.  He  can  find  congenial  work  at  home,  surrounded  with  wife  and 
children.  The  difficulty  is  not  the  mere  leaving  them,  but  persuading  him- 
self that  it  is  his  duty  to  leave  them.  It  was  hard  for  Jacob  to  have 
Joseph  taken  from  him,  but  far  harder  for  Abraham  not  merely  to  contem- 


* To  understand  something  of  the  difference  of  family  life  in  India  and  in  England 
we  have  but  to  read  the  following  picture  of  an  English  home  by  Mr.  Malabasi,  an 
educated  Indian  gentleman  who  lately  visited  England.  If  to  us  the  description  seems 
exaggerated, it  is  only  because  the  difference  between  the  two  seemed  so  great  to  him : — 
“ The  life  in  a decent  English  home  is  a life  of  equality  among  all  the  members. 
This  means  openness  and  mutual  confidence.  Wife  and  husband  are  one  at  home, 
however  different  their  oreed,  political  or  religious.  They  love,  trust,  serve  each 
other  as  true  partners,  each  contributing  his  or  her  share  to  the  common  stock  of 
happiness.  The  children  stand  in  the  same  position  with  the  parents  as  the  latter 
stand  to  eaoh  other.  Mother  and  daughter  live  more  like  sisters;  father  and  son 
more  like  two  brothers.  The  parent  is  as  slow  to  assert  his  or  her  authority  as  the 
child  is  to  abuse  his  or  her  freedom.  The  education  of  the  heart  begins  very  early, 
almost  while  the  child  is  in  arms.  Then  begins  the  physical  education,  followed 
after  an  interval  by  education  of  the  mind.  And  how  natural  is  the  system  of 
education ! How  pleasant  the  mode  of  imparting  it ! It  never  wearies  or  cramps  the 
recipient.  All  this  is  different  from  India.  The  mother  must  assume  her  true 
position  before  a country  can  expect  to  enjoy  happiness  or  honour  abroad.”  (The 
Indian  Eye  on  English  Life ; or,  Rambles  of  a Pilgrim  Reformer.  Constable  and  Co.) 
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plate  the  death  of  Isaac,  but  to  persuade  himself  that  as  a duty  to  God  he 
was  bound  to  take  the  knife  himself  to  slay  his  son. 

But  it  is  Ghristianly  unwise  to  compare  or  to  emulate  self-sacrifices.  That 
which  God  asks  of  us  is  the  only  true  and  Christ-like  offering.  Better  than 
prescribing  rules  for  others  is  to  go  ourselves.  There  is  abundance  of  work  in 
the  mission-field  for  bands  of  celibate  brothers,  but  the  Scriptural  and  ideal 
state  is  marriage.  And  if  we  married  missionaries  be  inquired  of,  then  mine 
answer  to  them  that  examine  us  is  this  : “ Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about 
a sister,  a wife,  as  well  as  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and 
Cephas  ? ” 


THE  TINNEYELLY  MISSION. 

j REPORT  OF  THE  C.MS.  TINNEVELLY  DISTRICT  CHURCH 
COUNCIL  FOR  1893. 


(From  the  Madras 

|N  presenting  the  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council 
under  the  new  organisation, 
we  have  many  causes  for 
thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  the  mercies  and  blessings  vouch- 
safed to  the  work  done  by  His  humble 
- servants. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  one 
of  silent  work,  the  various  new  schemes 
and  plans  introduced  in  January,  1892, 
as  tentative  measures,  being  carried  on 
steadily  throughout  the  year. 

I.  Statistics. 

The  following  comparative  statement 
of  the  statistics  of  congregations  and 
schools  will  show  the  condition  of  the 
district  as  regards  numbers : — 


Circlet. 

Total  of 
Adherent*. 

Baptized. 

Commoni- 

cants. 

School- 

children. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

Palamcotta  . 

6,876 

6,819 

6,297 

6,478 

1,669 

1,671 

1,261 

1,360 

AJvaoeri 

2,614 

2,606 

2,339 

2,387 

625 

661 

610 

670 

Sevel  . 

2,119 

2,304 

1,922 

2,087 

369 

437 

654 

626 

Dohnavnr  . 

2,74' 

3,627 

2,103 

2,148 

432 

433 

681 

694 

Pannikulam 

2,063 

1,940 

1,792 

1,764 

666 

612 

633 

(40 

Pannavilei  . 

3,656 

3.573 

3,239 

3,336 

972 

1,001 

946 

864 

Mengoanapnram. 

6,989 

6,020 

6,784 

6,812 

1,661 

1,624 

1,031 

938 

Nalomavady 

3,762 

3,700 

3,449 

8,422 

947 

910 

816 

705 

Sattanknlam 

3,215 

3,226 

8,029 

3,036 

763 

744 

879 

602 

Asirvatbapnram . 

2,819 

2,731 

2,663 

2,G2S 

682 

668 

609 

662 

Suriaeshapnram . 

8,782 

3,774 

3,364 

3,433 

8*7 

964 

934 

956 

Nallur  . . 

Surandei 

4,381 

4,301 

3,979 

4,031 

844 

848 

1,442 

1,411 

2,367 

2,609 

. 2,144 

2,267 

646 

616 

1,172 

1,092 

Sachiapnram 

3,288 

3,386 

2,763 

2,907 

701 

799 

844 

1,041 

Vagaikolam. 

4,061 

4,046 

8,191 

8,431 

814 

871 

866 

831 

52,451 

62,670 

47,078 

48,126 

12,377 

12,652 

13,167 

13,281 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  there  is  a falling  off  in 
some  of  the  circles  under  the  different 
heads,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  219,  1048,  275,  and  51  respec- 
tively. The  only  circles  that  show  no 


“ C.M.  Gleaner.”) 

decrease  under  any  of  the  heads,  but 
rather  exhibit  a uniform  increase,  are 
those  of  Palamcotta,  Sevel,  and  Sachia- 
puram.  In  all  the  rest  there  is  a de- 
crease under  one  head  or  the  other. 

The  condition  of  the  Native  Church 
in  Tinnevelly,  specially  as  regards  its 
numerical  strength,  has  lately  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  in  some  of 
the  leading  papers  of  this  Presidency. 
It  is  a fact  that  a decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  catechumens  as  compared  with 
the  last  decade  is  conspicuous.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  the 
baptized  and  of  the  communicants 
shows  real  progress.  It  would  be  un- 
fair therefore  to  conclude  abruptly,  as 
some  do,  that  the  Lord’s  work  in  Tin- 
nevelly has  been  a failure.  It  is  widely 
known  that  the  de- 
crease since  1891  was 
caused  by  the  recent 
efforts  to  expurgate  un- 
worthy members  from 
the  Native  Church. 
Several  names  had  to 
be  struck  off  the 
register  for  irregular 
marriages  and  other  * 
suchlike  inconsistent 
conduct;  and  this  ex- 
purgation has  been 
effected  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Madras. 
This  was  done  with  a 
view  to  promote  the 
true  spiritual  growth 
of  the  Church.  Certainly  no  one  who 
looks  to  the  quality  and  not  to  the 
quantity  of  the  work  will  grudge  the 
clearing  the  field  of  its  weeds.  We 
append  the  statistics  of  both  the  C.M.S. 
and  S.P.G.  Missions  which  have  been 
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examined  and  signed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Madras : — 

TINNEVELLY. 

Church  of  England  Native  Population. 
1881 — 1891,  compared . 


Tear. 

Baptised.  | 

Catechumens. 

Total. 

O.M.8. 

1831 

1891 

40.014  [ 

46.975  | 

14,676 

6,549 

55,310 

51,524 

8 P.G.  (without  Bamnad). 

1891 

1891 

26,961  I 
29,117  | 

14.270 

7,625 

40,242 

36,742 

Society. 

Increase 
of  Baptized. 

Decrease  of 
Catechumens. 

Total 

Decrease. 

O.M.8.  1 
8.P.Q. 

6,311  1 

3,135 

8,127 

6,636 

1,786 

3,500 

Total 

9,476 

14,762 

6,286 

(Signed)  F.  Madras. 
Ootacamund,  Aug.  18 th,  1893. 


II.  Conors  oat  ions. 

The  reports  sent  in  by  the  different 
circles  shovr  that  Sunday-schools,  Bible- 
classes,  mothers*  meetings,  prayer- 
meetings,  daily  services  and  Sunday 
services,  and  classes  for  catechumens 
and  communicants  are  all  regularly 
conducted;  and  in  some  circles  Y.M.C.  A. 
and  children’s  meetings  have  been  or- 
ganised— all  being  intended  to  promote 
intelligence  and  godliness  in  the  con- 
gregations. What  we  most  need  is  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enable 
us  to  feel  our  shortcomings  and  bring 
us  closer  to  Christ. 

With  a view  to  promote  the  spiritual 
growth  in  grace  of  the  Mission  workers 
and  others,  special  services  and  devo- 
tional meetings  are  conducted  and 
addresses  given  whenever  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  District  Council,  specially 
at  the  gatherings  in  February  and  July, 
when  a very  large  number  from  all  parts 
of  the  district  come  in  for  the  various 
anniversary  meetings.  Of  the  special 
efforts  last  year  to  deepen  spiritual  life, 
the  July  meetings,  which  lasted  four 
days,  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed. 
May  God  bless  all  these  and  similar 
efforts  for  the  real  good  and  stirring  up 
of  all  concerned ! 

The  following  is  a short  account  of 
each  circle  and  its  work  during  the 
year,  as  supplied  by  the  respective 
chairmen  and  secretaries : — 

(1)  Palamcotta  Circle . — The  affairs 
of  the  circle  are  on  the  whole  encou- 
raging. The  means  of  grace  have  been 


better  attended  than  formerly,  and 
several  who  paid  nothing  to  the  Native 
Church  Fund  for  some  years  have  this 
year  given  liberally.  The  results  of  the 
Day  of  Humiliation  are  apparent  from 
the  following  facts.  At  Parpanatha- 
puram  in  the  Palamcotta  pastorate,  and 
at  Ilanthakulam  in  the  Parvathia- 
puram  pastorate,  tho  people  have  dis- 
continued watering  their  gardens  on 
Sunday.  A man  at  Vellalankulam 
has  stopped  climbing  palmyra-trees  on 
Sunday,  and  he  has  given  out  that  he 
suffers  no  loss  by  the  change.  Two 
other  climbers  do  this  work  only  once 
on  Sunday,  viz.,  in  the  evening.  The 
people  of  Vellalankulam  and  Nanjan- 
kulam  have  since  the  Day  of  Humilia- 
tion given  up  extracting  toddy  (fer- 
mented) from  their  palmyra-trees,  sub- 
stituting 6weet  toady  for  it,  being 
convinced  that  the  former  is  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

The  general  condition  of  the  circle  is 
also  encouraging.  At  Kallikadu  in  the 
Palamcotta  pastorate  a family  con- 
sisting of  three  people  have  placed 
themselves  under  Christian  instruction 
and  have  since  been  baptized.  A re- 
lapsed family  in  Seithunganallur  have 
come  back  on  conviction.  At  Pott  el  - 
patcheri  in  the  Madathupatti  pastorate, 
sixty-seven  people  embraced  Christi- 
anity, of  whom  twenty-seven  have  been 
baptized.  These  people  have  built  a 
small  prayer-house  at  their  own  cost, 
which  was  lately  opened  for  service  by 
the  Revs.  E.  S.  Carr  and  A,  N.  C.  Storrs. 

Twelve  people  at  Sathurampatcheri 
and  four  at  Pakkapatty  have  also 
lately  placed  themselves  under  religious 
instruction,  and  of  the  former  nine  nave 
been  admitted  into  the  Church  by  bap- 
tism. It  is  a gratifying  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  hardness  of  the  times, 
the  sangam-money  has  kept  up. 

The  Revs.  E.  A.  Douglas  and  A.  N.  C. 
Storrs  have  between  them  visited  every 
village  in  the  circle,  exhorting  the 
congregations  and  inquiring  into  the 
general  state  of  everything. 

(2)  Alvaneri  Circle. — During  the  year 
there  wero  four  Committee  meetings, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  circle  were 
regular  in  their  attendance  and  con- 
ducted business  with  much  thought 
and  care.  It  is  cheering  to  note  that 
the  members  of  the  congregations  are 
making  fair  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bible.  Most  of  the  congrega- 
tions feel  it  their  duty  to  bring  the 
Church  into  a state  of  self-support,  and, 
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in  proof  of  this,  they  are  greatly  in- 
creasing their  subscriptions. 

The  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on 
systematically  by  the  Jones  Fund  evan- 
gelists, and  the  circle  agents,  too,  do 
this  work  as  often  as  possible.  Meetings 
for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the 
adults  and  children  are  steadily  kept 
up,  and  lately  mothers*  meetings  and 
meetings  for  women  have  been  organ- 
ised and  conducted  by  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations. 

One  of  onr  schoolmasters  died  in 
February  last  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  full 
assurance  of  salvation  through  Christ. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Carr  visited  most  of 
the  congregations  in  the  circle  in  June, 
and  exhorted  them  specially  to  greater 
liberality.  ~ 

(3)  Sevel  Circle.— It  is  a matter  for 
thankfulness  that  135  people  have 
placed  themselves  under  Christian  in- 
struction during  the  year.  The  new 
prayer-house  at  Sengulam,  towards 
which  the  people  subscribed  Rs.  22, 
was  lately  opened  for  service  by  the 
Bev.  T.  ‘Member,  and  the  church  at 
Karisal  is  to  be  dedicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  year.  Evangelistic  work 
has  been  carried  on  vigorously  by  the 
Mission  District  Inspector  and.  his  asso- 
ciates, and  about  70,000  Hindus  and 
other  non-Christians  have  been  preached 
to  during  the  year. 

(4)  Dohnavur  Circle. — There  is  a 
decrease  of  113  souls  in  the  number  of 
adherents  in  this  circle,  owing  to  the 
striking  off  from  the  register  of  the 
congregations  of  the  names  of  those 
catechumens  of  more  than  three  years* 
standing  who  now  manifest  no  desire 
to  receive  the  holy  rite  of  baptism. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  baptisms 
during  the  year  is  161  as  against  115 
lagt  year.  This  increase  is  due  to  the 
fresh  efforts  made  by  those  who  pre- 
pared the  candidates  for  baptism  and 
by  the  candidates  themselves.  Of  these 
forty -six  are  adult  baptisms.  There  are 
many  others  also  who  are  earnestly 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  holy 
rite.  The  congregation  atYandalam- 
padn  who  came  out  from  Romanism, 
though  poverty-stricken,  manifests  a 
spirit  of  steadiness  of  purpose. 

The  church-building  at  Panagudy, 
which  was  in  course  of  construction, 
awaits  dedication  in  January  next.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  Heathen 
people  around  Thirukarangudy  and 
Kalakadu  are  just  beginning  to  embrace 
our  faith  and  build  prayer-houses. 


(5)  Pannikulam  Circle. — There  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  total  of  adherents, 
owing  to  the  excommunication  of  some 
families  for  irregular  marriages,  <fcc. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contributions  of 
the  people  to  the  Church  Fund  have 
increased  by  Rs.  63.  The  schools  are 
improving  as  regards  Bible  lessons,  and 
the  result  of  the  Government  Examina- 
tion also  has  been  satisfactory.  Larger 
grants  have  been  received  this  year 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Rev. 
E.  S.  Carr’s  visit  to  the  congregations 
during  the  year  has  done  immense  good 
to  the  Mission  workers  and  people. 

It  is  a matter  for  regret  that  this 
circle  has  not  the  privilege  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a Jones  Fund  evangelist.  The 
circle  agents  spend  two  days  a month 
in  evangelistic  work.  Fifty  souls  at 
Iratohi  have  lately  embraced  Christi- 
anity. May  the  Lord  confirm  them  in 
their  new  faith ! 

(6)  Pannavilci  Circle . — The  usual 
means  of  grace  for  the  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  have  been 
regularly  conducted,  and  several  con- 
gregations have  been  much  benefited 
during  the  year  by  the  visit  of  the  Rev. 
A.N.  C.  Storrs  and  his  preaching  party. 
Miss  Munro  and  Miss  Thomas  of  the 
Zenana  Mission,  too,  have  had  special 
meetings  for  the  edification  of  Christian 
women.  There  have  been  thirty-seven 
adult  baptisms  during  the  year.  In 
the  village  of  Nalanguay  alone,  twenty- 
four  adults  were  baptized  on  one  day. 
At  Mankottapuram,  of  the  Pannavilei 
pastorate,  six  families  containing 
twenty-five  souls  have  lately  placed 
themselves  under  religious  instruction. 

(7)  Mengnaruipuram  Circle.  — The 
affairs  of  this  circle  are  being  conducted 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  a New 
Year's  festival,  and  the  offerings  in 
kind  and  money  amounted  to  Rs. 
196:6:11. 

During  the  year,  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Douglas  visited  every  village  in  the 
circle,  inspecting  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
gregations ana  of  the  schools,  and 
addressing  words  of  exhortation  and 
advice  suited  to  the  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  of  each  congregation. 

Prayer-meetings  are  regularly  held 
every  Sunday  evening  in  Hie  houses  of 
the  members  of  congregations,  and  a 
special  missionary  meeting  is  conducted 
every  Wednesday  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 
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The  Scripture  Union  for  joung  men 
and  children  is  being  earned  on  well. 
The  members  of  this  Union,  mostly 
children,  read  regularly  the  portions 
prescribed  for  each  day  and  offer  prayer. 
They  also  get  a monthly  magazine  from 
the  Rev.  G.  LI.  Scott  Price.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  every  Thursday, 
when  a special  meeting  is  held  for  them, 
the  children  bring  free-will  offerings. 

The  work  in  the  dispensary  has  been 
progressing  favourably,  so  much  so  that 
about  6000  souls  received  medical  aid 
and  advice  from  the  dispensary  during 
the  year  under  review. 

(8)  Nalumavady  Circle . — Much  of 
the  opposition  shown  to  our  religion  iu 
former  years  has  abated  this  year.  The 
Heathen  listen  to  the  word  of  the  Gospel 
with  order  and  quietness.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  some  of  the  places 
in  this  circle  were  favoured  with  a visit 
from  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Carr.  He  then 
dedicated  the  new  Mission  building  at 
Arumgan6ri,  a building  used  both  as  a 
prayer-house  and  a schoolroom. 

(9)  Sattankulam  Circle.  — Various 
efforts  are  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  circle  for  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  Street-preaching  to  Hindus, 
Mohammedans,  and  Romanists,  prayer- 
meetings,  Sunday -schools,  Bible-classes, 
and  meetings  for  young  men  are  all 
regularly  held.  Seven  families  of 
Panjamars,  formerly  Romanists,  have 
joined  us  at  Sattankulam.  They  made 
a grant  of  a site  for  erecting  a prayer- 
house  and  schoolroom ; and  the  Council 
have  sanctioned  Rs.  27  for  the  pro- 
posed building.  The  Revs.  E.  S.  Carr 
and  E.  A.  Douglas  have,  during  the 
year,  visited  most  of  the  congregations 
in  this  circle,  and  their  visits  have 
been  of  real  advantage  to  the  Mission 
agents  and  their  work. 

It  is  sad  to  record  that  several  Chris- 
tian families  have  had  to  be  put  out  of 
the  congregation  for  irregular  mar- 
riages. 

The  people,  on  the  whole,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Church  fund  more 
liberally  than  last  year,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  remark  that  the  money 
was  paid  at  once.  The  roof  of  the 
Kirubapuram  Church  was  tiled  this 
year,  at  a cost  of  Rs.  260,  of  which 
Rs.  200  were  contributed  by  the 
people. 

(10)  Asirvathapuram  Circle.  — The 
work  in  this  circle  is  earned  on  by  four 
pastors,  six  catechists,  two  special  fund 
agents,  seventeen  schoolmasters,  and 


four  school-mistresses.  One  of  the 
pastors,  the  Rev.  J.  Samuel,  of  Puthu- 
tudy,  was  transferred  to  the  Sevel 
Circle,  and  his  work  is  divided  between 
two  pastors  of  this  circle  and  the 
pastor  of  Kongarayakoritchi  in  the 
Pannavilei  Circle.  Here  and  there, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  congrega- 
tions, though  in  the  aggregate  a de- 
crease is  apparent.  The  people  have 
contributed  liberally  to  the  Church 
fund,  and  their  subscriptions  show  an 
increase  of  Rs.  84  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  schools  are  improving,  ana 
they  have  obtained  larger  grants  from 
Government  than  last  year.  The  re- 
pair of  the  Asirvathapuram  church  is 
approaohing  completion,  and  the  new 
church  building  at  Palaniappapuram 
will  be  finished  next  year. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Douglas  has  visited 
all  the  congregations  in  the  circle,  and 
his  edifying  sermons  and  exhortations 
have  done  much  good  to  the  people. 

(11)  Suviseehapuram  Circle. — The 
circle  possesses  several  organisations 
to  promote  spiritual  growth  among 
the  people.  Apart  from  the  usual 
means  of  grace,  there  are  Bible- 
classes  for  men  and  for  women  re- 
spectively, prayer-meetings  for  women 
and  children,  a Scripture  Union 
for  young  men  and  children,  Sunday- 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and 
so  forth.  Great  progress  was  made  in 
the  Scripture  Union  for  young  men 
and  children,  the  branches  of  which 
have  now  ramified  through  the  whole 
circle.  Many  persons  are  now  trained 
and  willing  to  pray  in  devotional  meet- 
ings and  to  give  addresses  in  them, 
besides  taking  part  in  speaking  to  the 
Heathen  about  the  love  of  Jesus. 

The  Christians  at  Manaramiapuram 
have  built,  mostly  at  their  own  cost,  a 
decent  little  church,  which  was  opened 
by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Carr  in  March  last, 
tfhe  church  building  at  Samaria  was 
also  tiled  this  year.  The  contributions 
of  the  people  to  the  Native  Church 
Fund  and  for  other  religious  purposes 
have  been  on  the  increase  ever  since 
1891.  This  year  shows  an  increase  of 
no  less  than  Rs.  240  in  the  eangam 
money.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Carr,  the 
chairman  of  the  circle,  materially  helped 
the  Nallammalpuram  pastorate  to- 
wards the  collection  and  increase  of 
the  eangam  money  by  his  visit  there. 

The  Gospel  message  has  been  faith- 
fully and  persistently  proclaimed  to  the 
Heathen  in  this  circle.  There  w 
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thirty-three  adult  baptisms.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a great  awakening  among 
the  Heathen  in  the  villages  of  Nathan- 
kulam,  Anakarei,  Pattarettivilei,  Ma- 
lian gudy,  Rajakobalapuram,  and  Ye- 
rantnei,  and  there  are  in  them  about 
130  inquirers  and  converts  under  in- 
struction and  awaiting  baptism.  The 
Rev.  A.  N.  0.  Storrs  and  his  itine- 
rating band  visited  this  circle  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October  last, 
and  their  help  greatly  tended  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  work  of 
the  local  agencies. 

(12)  Nallur  Circle . — The  returns 
show  a decrease  of  eighty  in  the  total 
of  adherents  as  compared  with  last 
year,  while  the  baptized  and  the  com- 
municants have  increased  by  fifty  and 
four  respectively.  Several  names  had 
to  be  struck  off  the  register  of  catechu- 
mens owing  to  their  indifference  and 
unwillingness  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Church  by  baptism.  The  number  of 
adult  baptisms  during  the  year  is  sixty- 
seven.  The  contributions  have  kept  up 
and  show  an  increase  of  Rs.  42.  The 
harvest  festival  in  June  last  lasted  two 
days,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of 
real  blessing  to  many.  The  offerings 
amounted  to  Rs.  227. 

(13)  Surandei  Circle. — The  returns 
exhibit  an  increase  of  242  souls  in  the 
total  of  adherents  and  of  113  in  that 
of  the  baptized,  while  there  is  a falling 
off  in  the  number  of  communicants  and 
of  the  school-children  of  twenty-nine 
and  eighty  respectively.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  owing  to  the  want  of 
qualified  spiritual  men,  some  important 
congregations  are  without  resident 
agents,  and  thereby  their  spiritual 
improvement  is  retarded. 

The  one  great  event  of  the  year 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  death  of  Mr. 
Royappa  Pillay,  ouem-pastor  of  Uthu- 
malai,  who  worked  in  this  circle  for 
nearly  forty  years.  He  was  really  a 
good  man  and  one  devoted  to  the 
Lord’s  work.  His  death  has  been  a 
great  loss  to  the  circle.  His  place, 
however,  is  filled  by  an  ordained  pastor 
transferred  from  Madras. 

The  people  generally  are  backward 
in  their  contributions  to  this  Native 
Church  Fund ; in  fact,  they  have  not 
yet  become  sensible  of  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.  The  schools  have 
suffered  a good  deal  from  the  constant 
change  of  masters  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  inefficient  young  men,  gene- 
rally deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the 


Bible.  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Douglas  visited 
all  the  congregations  in  the  Dthumalai 
pastorate  soon  after  the  appointment 
of  the  new  pastor. 

(14)  Sachiapuram  Circle . — This  circle 
contains  five  pastorates,  and  the  agents 
working  in  connexion  with  it  are  six 
pastors,  eight  evangelists,  fifteen  cate- 
chists, thirty-two  schoolmasters,  and 
thirteen  school-mistresses.  The  pasto- 
rate and  circle  committees  have  been 
conducted  as  usual  according  to  the 
rules,  and  every  effort  made  to  raise 
the  spiritual  tone  of  the  congregations. 
The  primary  schools  are  in  a better 
condition  than  heretofore.  The  harvest 
festival  took  place  as  usual  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  twenty-six  adults 
were  admitted  into  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ  by  baptism. 

(15)  Vagaikulam  Circle . — There  are 
five  pastorates  attached  to  this  circle, 
one  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
quasi pastor.  Now  and  then  we  are 
much  annoyed  by  dismissed  agents. 
They  join  tno  Baptists,  and  often  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  Church.  All 
efforts  are  made  for  the  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christians.  Evan- 
gelistic work  is  carried  on  regularly  by 
the  pastors  and  the  agents.  The  schools 
are  in  an  improving  condition,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  people  are  in- 
creasing. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Douglas  visited  all 
the  congregations  in  the  Vagaikulam, 
Sankarnainarkoil,  and  Pottalpatti  pas- 
torates, and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Carr  those 
in  the  Panavadali,  Atohampatti,  and 
Kattarankulam  pastorates. 

III.  CONTBIBUTIONS. 

The  bond-jide  contributions  of  the 
people  to  the  Church  Fund  amount  to 
Rs.  13,035:10:8.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  subscriptions  of  the  agents, 
nor  special  collections.  Church  fees,  &c., 
which  make  up  another  sum  of  Rs. 
21,185:6:6. 

It  is  a matter  for  much  thankfulness 
that  the  sangam  money  has  kept  up, 
specially  when  we  consider  that  the 
year  under  review  has  been  one  of 
scarcity.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  how- 
ever, that  all  the  people  have  given 
according  to  their  means  and  ability. 
Many,  especially  those  in  good  circum- 
stances, are  unwilling  to  increase  their 
contributions.  All  must  give  for  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  they  must  give  with 
a cheerful  spirit,  and  they  must  give 
according  to  their  means.  If  our 
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Christians  keep  these  three  things  in 
mind  and  act  accordingly,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Native  Church  will 
noon  become  self-supporting. 

The  average  contribution  par  head 
in  each  circle  during  the  year  is  given 
below.  In  the  first  column,  the  annual 
contributions  of  the  people  (excluding 
the  agents)  are  shown,  and  in  the 
second  column  all  moneys  paid  by  all 
the  members  of  the  congregations  for 
the  support  of  the  Church  : — 


Average  per  head  of. 

— 

Annual  con. 
tribution  of 
people  except 
agents. 

Total  contri. 
buttons. 

Palamcotta  . 

Be.  &.  p. 
0 • 7 

Ha.  a.  p. 
0 12  0 

Alvaneri  • . 

0 S 11 

0 7 8 

Bevel  .... 

0 4 0 

0 9 0 

Dohnavur  . 

OSS 

0 9 2 

Panoikalam  . 

0 2 0 

0 7 0 

Pannavilei . 

0 3 7 

0 7 7 

Mengnanap  aram 

0 4 6 

0 10  11 

Nalumavady  . • 

0 4 6 

0 10  10 

Sattankulam  . . 

0 4 6 

0 12  9 

Asirvathaporam 

0 4 1 

0 8 3 

Suviaeshapuram 

0 6 3 

0 10  2 

Nallur 

0 6 0 

0 14  0 

Borandei  . 

0 8 8 

0 11  11 

Sachiapuram  . 

0 8 6 

0 12  7 

Vagaikulam  . . 

0 2 4 

0 6 10 

IV.  Schools. 

There  are  451  boys*  and  girls’  schools, 
containing  a total  of  13,218  children, 
of  whom  10,716  are  boys  and  2502 
girls.  The  number  of  Christian  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  is  5039.  It  is 
strange  to  notice  that  the  fifteen  circles 
(whicn  contain  52,670  adherents)  should 
have  only  5039  school-going  children. 
It  is  a very  sad  fact  that  many  con- 
gregations are  very  slow  as  yet  to  take 
advantage'  of  the  schools  intended 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian 
children.  It  is  a general  complaiut 
that  the  parents  are  also  very  backward 
in  the  payment  of  the  required  fees. 
These  defects  should  be  remedied  in 
course  of  time.  In  the  Government 
Examination  for  results,  most  of  the 
schools  have  done  fairly ; but  as  pay- 
ments were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  estimate  which  had  been  framed 
for  each  school,  and  only  70  per  cent, 
of  that  given,  the  whole  sum  earned 
was  not  received. 

The  amount  of  fees  collected  during 
the  year  in  the  different  circles  is 
Es.  1428 : 5 : 3,  and  the  total  of  result 
grants  obtained  is  Es.  8535 : 13 : 1. 
These  sums  give  an  average  for  each 
pupil  in  the  school  register  of  one  anna 


and  eight  pies,  and  ten  annas  and  four 
pies  respectively. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  great 
care  is  taken  in  many  schools  in  im- 
parting religious  instruction  to  the 
pupils. 

Y.  Pastorate  Committees. 

A re-election  of  members  took  place 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  which  resulted 
in  the  return  of  several  old  members 
with  a few  new  ones.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  members  who  lost 
their  seat  in  the  Committee  have  shown 
great  uneasiness  of  mind  on  account  of 
their  rejection.  We  remind  them  that 
re-election  takes  place  only  according 
to  the  rules,  and  they  have  no  cause 
for  grievance,  since  their  defeat  in  the 
election  was  not  owing  to  any  unfair 
means  used  in  voting. 

YI.  Circle  Committees. 

There  was  a re-election  during  the 
year,  and  the  meetings  have  been 
regularly  held  as  usual  some  time 
pnor  to  the  date  of  the  District  Church 
Council,  and  their  recommendations 
were  duly  considered,  resolutions  being 
passed  on  them. 

VII.  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met 
four  times  during  the  year  and  has 
transacted  much  important  business. 

VIII.  District  Church  Council. 

A re-election  of  members  took  place  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1892,  and  the  new 
Council,  which  is  largely  composed  of 
the  old  members  re-elected,  had  four 
sittings  during  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  of  their 
transactions,  in  addition  to  pecuniary 
business,  <fcc. 

The  selection  of  five  members  to 
serve  on  the  Madras  Diocesan  Church 
Council. 

The  appointmont  of  a catechist  for 
Thekkumalai,  a coffee-estate  near 
Courttalam,  the  estate  being  responsi- 
ble for  half  of  his  pay  and  for  a house 
and  school. 

The  opening  of  the  “Musical  In- 
strument Fund,”  to  be  placed  under 
the  management  of  the  Missionary 
Association  Committee. 

The  appointment  of  a catechist  for 
Poona,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  to 
minister  to  the  Tamils  residing  in  that 
city. 

The  framing  of  a rule  to  the  effect 
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that  voluntary  preachers  should  not  be 
countenanced  and  paid  from  the  JcoiU 
pokisham  of  the  congregations. 

Consideration  of  the  Home  Com- 
mittee’s letter  and  the  appointment  of 
a Sub-Committee  to  carry  into  effect 
the  wishes  contained  therein  (see  more 
on  this  subject  under  the  “ Events  of 
the  Year”). 

The  obtaining  of  a list  of  all  furni- 
ture, &c.,  belonging  to  churches  and 
schools. 

The  allotment  of  a donation  of 
Bs.  100  to  the  S.P.C.K. 

IX.  Missionary  Association 
Committee. 

During  the  year  under  review 
four  Committee  meetings  were  held 
in  which  all  business  matters  were 
transacted.  There  are  twenty-five 
evangelists  under  the  management 
and  control  of  this  Committee.  The 
one  event  of  the  year,  deserving  of 
special  notice,  is  the  appointment  of  a 
schoolmaster  for  foreign  service  to 
work  among  the  Todas  in  Ootacamnnd 
— the  Committee  undertaking  to  pay 
his  salary  and  other  expenses. 

In  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  and  again  in  August,  five 
bands,  composed  of  four  and  five 
evangelists  each,  were  sent  to  preach 
the  Gospel  at  certain  fixed  centres. 
This  scheme  is  found  useful  in  streng- 
thening the  hands  of  the  workers  and 
in  carrying  on  an  aggressive  work. 

X.  Events  of  the  Year. 

New  Churches. — The  chief  event  mark- 
ing external  progress  in  the  Mission 
during  the  year  is  the  opening  of  new 
substantial  churches.  The  people  every- 
where are  longing  for  substantial 
churches  and  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  that  end.  In  addition  to  those 
dedicated  last  year,  the  following?  have 
been  dedicated  this  year,  viz. : Kartha- 
pilleiyur,  Nallur  Circle;  Kadalai,  Sa- 
chiapuram  Circle ; Puliampatti,  Vagai- 
kulam  Circle.  There  are  still  half  a 
dozen  churches  awaitiug  dedication  by 
the  Bishop  of  Travancore  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  year. 

Harvest  Festivals. — There  have  been 
three  harvest  festivals  this  year,  in- 
cluding the  one  started  for  the  first 
time  at  Mengnanapuram.  These  festi- 
vities have  been  in  each  instance  a 
season  of  much  rejoicing  to  many  a 
soul.  The  offerings,  in  kind  and  money, 
have  been  as  follows : — Mengnana- 
puram,  Bs.  196 : 6 : 11 ; Sachiapuram, 


Bs.  281 : 15 : 10  5 Nallur,  Bs.  227 : 10 : 3. 
These  sums  are  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy in  consideration  of  the  want  of 
rain  and  the  consequent  failure  of  crops 
throughout  the  district.  To  God  be 
all  the  praise. 

Junior  Theological  Class . — In  addi- 
tion to  the  theologioal  class  started 
some  years  back  with  a view  to  train 
candidates  for  catechists'  work,  a new 
class  under  the  above  designation  was 
opened  in  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Its  object  is  to  give  efficient  religious 
training  to  young  men  intended  for 
schoolmasters'  work.  Ten  youths  were 
selected,  representing  seven  of  the  fifteen 
circles,  and  they  are  now  under  regular 
training  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bev.  T.  Kember. 

Bishop  Sargent's  Tablet. — In  the 
year  1890  a proposal  was  set  on  foot 
for  a memorial  to  the  late  Bishop 
Sargent,  in  order  to  testify  our  appre- 
ciation of  his  invaluable  labours  during 
a period  of  fifty-four  years.  A sub- 
scription list  was  opened,  and  part  of 
the  amount  collected  for  the  purpose 
was  spent  in  erecting  a marble  mural 
tablet  which  was  received  during  the 
year  and  erected  in  the  Mission  Church 
at  Palamcotta. 

Ordination. — At  the  Trinity  Sunday 
ordination  held  at  Ootacamnnd  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madras,  the  Bev.  P.  N. 
Devanayagam,  of  the  town  of  Tinne- 
velly, was  admitted  to  Priest’s  Orders, 
and  Mr.  D.  S.  David  was  admitted  to 
Deacon’s  Orders. 

The  Home  Committee's  Letter. — This 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  year.  From  inti- 
mation given  by  the  Madras  Corre- 
sponding Committee,  the  Council  were 
expecting  this  letter  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  it  was  received  in 
time  for  the  July  meeting  of  the 
District  Church  Council.  The  Com- 
mittee, while  praising  God  for  all  the 
ood  done  in  the  Tinnevelly  Church, 
ave  faithfully  pointed  out  in  it  the 
shortcomings  and  failings  of  our  people; 
and  the  Council,  while  thanking  them 
for  their  kind  and  interesting  letter, 
containing  solemn  advice,  appointed  in 
accordance  with  its  terms  a sub- 
committee composed  of  eleven  members, 
including  three  European  missionaries, 
with  a view  to  address  a letter,  in  the 
name  of  the  Council,  to  all  the  congre- 
gations, based  on  the  Home  Committee's 
letter,  and  generally  to  carry  into  effect 
their  wishes  contained  therein.  This 
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sab-committee  bad  two  sittings  for* 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  letter, 
whicn  was  read  before  the  Council  held 
in  October,  and  was  adopted.  It  was 
resolved  at  the  same  time  that  Boon 
after  the  circulation  of  the  letter,  a 
day  should  be  set  apart,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras,  as  a 
Day  of  Humiliation,  when  the  letter 
should  be  read  in  all  the  churches  and 
special  services  and  devotional  meet- 
ings held.  November  26th  was  recom- 
mended as  a suitable  day  for  all  the 
congregations, and  it  has  been  observed, 
with  the  Bishop's  warm  approval,  as 
suggested  by  the  Council.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  day’s  work  were  as 
follows : There  was  a preliminary  prayer- 
meeting very  early  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise  to  ask  for  a blessing  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  day.  At  9 a.m. 
there  was  morning  service  with  appro- 
priate Psalms  and  Lessons,  when  the 
Council’s  letter  was  read  with  suitable 
exhortations,  based  on  the  prevailing 
sins  and  shortcomings  of  our  Christians. 
At  noon  a self-examination  service  was 
conducted  with  special  addresses  and 
pray  era,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
a Consecration  Service.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  special  services  and  devo- 
tional meetings  will  be  the  means, 
under  God’s  blessing,  of  remedying  the 
defects  pointed  out  and  of  bringing 
about  a higher  standard  of  Christian 
life  and  conduct. 

'Return  of  the  Superintendent  from 
England. — It  is  a cause  for  thankful- 
ness that  the  Bev.  T.  Walker,  who  was 
compelled  to  take  furlough  last  year, 


was  enabled  by  God’s  grace  to  return 
to  Tinnevelly  with  Mrs.  Walker  in  the 
month  of  November.  We  rejoice  that 
the  many  earnest  prayers  that  were 
offered  by  us  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Walker 
have  been  graciously  heard. 

Obituary. — The  present  year  has,  as 
the  account  shows,  seen  the  deaths  of 
704  Christians,  including  several  agents 
and  members  of  the  District  Council. 
It  is  hoped  that  many  of  these  have 
finished  their  course  in  faith  and  have 
entered  into  eternal  bliss. 

Conclusion. 

Finally,  brethren,  let  us,  in  response 
to  the  Parent  Society’s  earnest  wish, 
put  forth  all  our  energies  and  power  to 
attain  to  the  condition  of  self-support 
and  self-government,  a state  which  our 
Mother  Society  rightly  expects  us  to 
come  to,  after  fostering  and  encouraging 
us  for  so  many  years.  Above  all,  let 
us  be  watchful  that  we  be  a burning 
light  in  the  midst  of  the  Heathen  around 
us,  and  that  we  daily  grow  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; and  let  the  fact 
that  the  time  to  come  is  short  never 
slip  from  our  memory.  Let  our 
Saviour *8  solemn  words,  t(  Surely  I 
come  quickly,”  be  echoed  by  us  with 
the  Church’s  solemn  reply,  “ Even  so, 
come,  Lord  Jesus.” 

(On  behalf  of  the  District  Church 
Council.)  T.  Simeon,  Secretary. 

Bead  and  approved  by  us, — 

T.  Walkeb,  Chairman , 

E.  S.  Carr,  Vice-Chairman , 

E.  A.  Douglas,  Vice-Chairman. 


II.  BISHOP  HODGES7  TOUR  IN  TINNEVELLY. 
(From  the  “ Travancorb  and  Cochin  Diocesan  Eecord.”) 


THE  following  sketch  of  the  Bishop;s 
recent  tour  in  Tinnevelly,  taken 
partly  from  letters  and  partly  from 
his  diary,  will,  we  trust,  be  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  physical 
features* of  the  country  are  a great 
contrast  to  Travancore,  but  the  nature 
of  the  Mission  work  in  its  main  aspects 
is  much  the  same.  While  thankful 
for  what  has  been  done,  the  Bishop 
was  impressed  with  the  need  of  much 
more  strenuous  and  continuous  efforts 
in  Tinnevelly  as  in  Travancore  and 
Cochin  to  deliver  the  multitudes  still 
in  the  darkness  and  bondage  of  idolatry 
to  the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  Bishop  left  Cottayam  on  De- 


cember 28th,  1893,  for  Mavelicara  en 
route  to  Tinnevelly,  on  a tour  of  visita- 
tion there  for  the  Bishop  of  Madras 
during  January  and  February.  A full 
programme  had  been  prepared  by  the 
C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  missionaries,  extend- 
ing from  January  4th  to  February 
25th,  including  thirty-three  stations, 
ten  belonging  to  the  S.P.G.  and  the 
rest  to  C.M.S. 

At  Mavelicara  the  Bishop  presided 
over  a meeting  of  the  Church  Council 
on  December  29th,  and  left  the  same 
evening  for  Quilon,  where  he  confirmed 
nine  candidates  on  the  30th,  and  on 
the  31st  celebrated  the  Holy  Com- 
munion and  preached  both  at  the 
English  and  Malayalam  services. 
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Thence  proceeding  to  Trevandrum, 
whence,  after  a halt  of  two  days,  he 
went  to  Nagercoil,  and  from  there  by 
transit  to  Tinnevelly,  reaching  Dohna- 
vnr,  the  first  station  in  the  programme, 
early  on  the  morning  of  January  4th. 
He  was  met  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Douglas. 
After  breakfast  the  Bishop  held  a con- 
firmation, reading  the  Tamil  Service 
in  Malayalam  characters,  and  addressed 
the  candidates  by  interpretation;  twenty 
persons  were  confirmed.  Then  came 
what  is  called  the  santhippu,  or  recep- 
tion of  the  whole  congregation,  at  which 
the  Bishop  was  garlanded  and  presents 
of  sweetmeats  and  frnits  were  made 
and  an  address  read,  to  which  bis 
Lordship  made  a reply.  This  function 
was  repeated  in  all  the  stations. 

An  early  start  was  made  next  morn- 
ing on  horseback  for  Panagndi,  twelve 
miles  over  a very  rough  road  and  a 
barren  tract  of  country.  To  one  going 
from  Travancore  the  change  in  the 
scenery — the  vast  plains  of  sand  with 
palmyra-trees  dotted  here  and  there— 
was  very  striking.  A beautiful  tent 
was  pitched  at  this  station  under  the 
shade  of  a banyan-tree  for  his  Lord- 
ship’s accommodation,  during  the  few 
hours  spent  here.  A new  church,  built 
mainly  by  the  people  themselves,  was 
dedicated  here,  and  ninety-two  candi- 
dates were  confirmed.  The  church  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  as  the  people  had 
come  from  great  distances.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Bishop 
rode  seven  miles,  and  performed  the 
rest  of  the  journey  of  fifteen  miles  in  a 
bullock- coach  to  Kadenkulam. 

The  journey  of  fifteen  miles  to 
Ideyengudi  was  performed  first  in  a 
bullock -coach  ana  then  on  horseback. 
Owing  to  nightfall  and  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  the  track  through  the  sand, 
Ideyengudi  was  not  reached  till  about 
10  p.m.  The  people  had  been  waiting 
several  hours  and  had  dispersed,  but 
the  news  of  the  Bishop’s  arrival  soon 
spread  and  the  bells  struck  up  a bright 
cnime  as  his  Lordship  entered  the 
church  compound.  The  Rev.  D. 
Samuel  with  several  other  of  the  clergy 
received  the  Bishop  at  the  bungalow 
which  was  for  many  years  the  home  of 
the  veteran  missionary  Caldwell,  whose 
remains  lie  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
which  he  built  and  loved. 

The  next  place  was  Suviseshapurara. 
It  was  a five  miles’  ride  from  Ideyen- 
gudi. Messrs.  Carr  and  Douglas  met 
the  Bishop  on  the  way  and  escorted 


.him  into  the  village.  The  church  hero 
was  built  by  Bishop  Sargent.  The 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  P.  G. 
Simeon,  B.A.  Holy  Communion  was 
administered  at  9 a.m.  and  198  persona 
were  confirmed  at  noon.  Then  came 
the  usual  receptions  ( santhippu ) and 
addresses.  Two  S.P.G.  stations,  Mu- 
thulur  and  Christianagaram,  were  next 
visited  with  Mr.  Margoschis,  the  mis- 
sionary in  charge.  . . . 

The  next  place  was  Mengnanapuram, 
the  scene  of  the  long  and  faithful 
labours  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas.  The 
church  here  is  magnificent,  quite 
cathedral-like  in  its  proportions,  built 
by  this  devoted  missionary  and  finished 
by  Bishop  Sargent.  As  the  Bishop 
rode  up  to  the  bungalow  the  girls  of 
the  school  were  drawn  up  and  they 
greeted  him  with  a song.  There  was 
quite  a large  missionary  party,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  and  Miss  Thomas,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker,  Miss  Vines,  and  Miss 
Blyth,  to  welcome  the  Bishop  here. 
The  people  from  the  out-stations  had 
come  in  for  the  harvest  festival.  A 
missionary  meeting  was  held  the  same 
evening.  The  church  was  packed  with 
people  seated  on  the  floor.  It  was  said 
that  there  were  2000  inside,  besides  the 
crowds  outside.  It  was  a moving  sight, 
enough  to  make  a dumb  man  eloquent, 
as  2000  upturned  faces  hung  on  one’s 
lips.  Next  morning  santhippu  lasted 
from  9 to  11  a.m.  The  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  in  the 
afternoon  brought  together  another 
vast  assembly.  Sunday  began  with 
matins  and  a sermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Carr  at  7.30!  Babies  and  sparrows 
were  much  in  evidence  during  service, 
and  contributed  each  after  his  kind. 
The  Bishop  preached  at  the  midday 
service  from  Rom.  xii.  6,  &c.,  the 
Epistle  for  the  day,  to  a very  large 
congregation  of  over  1500  people. 
There  were  300  communicants,  and 
the  service  was  not  over  much  before 
3 p.m.  The  same  evening  his  .Lordship 
rode  out  three  miles  to  an  out-station 
with  Messrs.  Carr  and  Douglas, 
preached  in  the  church  to  a crowded  and 
interested  audience  of  700  or  800  from 
the  Gospel  for  the  day,  St.  John  ii.  10, 
“ Thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now.”  A gallop  back  to  dinner  in 
brilliant  moonlight  brought  a happy 
day  to  a happy  close.  The  pastors 
in  these  parts  have  an  excellent 
plan  of  catechising  as  they  preach, 
which  rivets  the  attention  and  secures 
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the  understanding  of  the  unlearned. 
Monday  morning  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  sehools  and  tne  dispensary. 
At  noon  the  Bishop  confirmed  324,  and 
walked  round  the  village  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Mengnanapuram  was  left  before 
dawn  on  January  16th,  and  Arumu- 
gandy  was  reached  after  a heavy  ride 
across  ten  miles  of  sand.  Confirmation 
at  noon,  santhippu  at  3 p.m.  To  horse 
again  at  5 p.m.,  and  reached  Naluma- 
vady,  eight  miles,  at  7 p.m.  by  torch- 
light, almost  too  tired  to  dine  but  not 
to  sleep.  Went  through  the  usual 
programme  here  the  next  day.  The 
same  evening  rode  a long  five  miles 
over  sand  to  Nazareth,  calling  at 
several  villages  by  the  way. 

Jan . 22nd. — Left  Nazareth  before 
dawn,  much  impressed  with  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  work  going  on 
under  Mr.  Margoschis.  Bode  eight  miles 
to  Punevellei,  passing  through  several 
large  Hindu  towns  by*the  way ; was  met 
there  by  Messrs.  Carr  and  Douglas. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storrs  also  came  in  from 
their  camp.  Confirmed  157.  The 
church  is  lofty  and  has  a fine  tower. 
Sparrows  and  babies  were  very  dis- 
tracting, and  the  church  was  insuffer- 
ably hot.  In  the  evening  preached  in 
the  bazaar  to  a very  attentive  audience 
of  Brahmins  and  others.  Spoke  first 
of  our  common  humanity,  our  sin  and 
need  of  a Saviour,  of  God's  love  as  our 
Father,  of  its  manifestation  chiefly  in 
Christ  Jesus,  of  our  commission  from 
Him,  and  of  our  desire  to  fulfil  it. 

23rd. — Holy  Communion  at  8.30, 
with  address  on  prayer.  Left  same 
evening  for  Sawyerpuram  (S.P.G.),  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  J . Godden. 

24th. — A very  fine  church  here,  built 
by  Mr.  Sharrock.  Confirmed  112,  and  in 
the  evening  preached  on  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul. 

25 th  ( Conversion  of  St.  Paul).— 
Holy  Communion  at  7 a.m.  In  the 
afternoon  rode  three  miles  along  a 
vile  road  to  Edeyenkadu  and  laid 
foundation-stone  of  a new  church,  re- 
turning after  sunset.  Dr.  Popo  was 
at  Sawyerpuram  many  years  ago ; 
several  of  the  senior  clergy  of  the 
S.P.G.  Mission  were  his  pupils  here. 

2 6th. — Bode  with  Mr.  Godden  over 
deep  sand  to  Puthukotai,  a mean-look- 
ing village ; confirmed  eighty-one,  and 
rode  on  in  the  evening  to  Tuticorin, 
nine  miles;  stayed  with  the  Sub- 
Collector,  Mr.  Monro.  Next  day  gave. 


an  address  in  the  Tamil  Church,  and 
the  following  day  (Sexagesima)  cele- 
brated the  Holy  Communion  at  7 a.m. 
in  the  Tamil  Church,  and  10  a.m.  con- 
firmed seventy-six.  In  the  evening 
preached  at  the  English  service  in  the 
old  Dutch  Church.  Puthianpathur  was 
next  visited,  and  a hearty  reception 
was  given.  The  Bev.  S.  G.  Yesudian 
is  in  charge  of  this  district.  Confirma- 
tion was  neld  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  Holy  Communion  was  adminis- 
tered. The  next  morning  addressed 
the  clergy  and  agents  on  Gal.  vi.  2. 
Omitting  Nagaladuram  for  a time, 
proceeded  to  Palamcotta  to  meet  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  arrived  by 
train  from  Madras  in  the  evening. 
The  next  day  the  Metropolitan  held  a 
conference  with  the  missionaries,  and 
visited  the  various  institutions  of  the 
C.M.S.  in  this  important  centre  of  their 
work.  On  February  1st  the  Metropoli- 
tan preached  by  interpretation  to  a 
vast  congregation  in  the  Tamil  Church 
a timely  sermon  on  Eph.  iii.  21,  and 
afterwards  presided  over  a conference 
of  the  clergy  regarding  the  question  of 
an  Assistant  Bishop  for  Tinnevelly. 

Yirudapathy,  the  most  northerly  of 
the  C.M.S.  stations,  next  visited,  is  a 
busy  town  with  cotton-mills,  close  to 
the  railway.  The  church  here  was 
dedicated  and  confirmation  followed. 
Next  day  was  spent  at  Satur,  and  in 
the  evening  a ride  of  fourteen  miles  on 
the  high-road  brought  us  to  Sachiapu- 
ram,  a Christian  village  with  boarding- 
schools.  Here  a stay  of  two  days  was 
made  with  the  Misses  Turner  of 
C.E.Z  M.S.  Sachiapuram  is  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Siva  KaBhi,  where 
Ragland,  the  father  of  itinerancy,  died 
and  was  buried.  On  Sunday  visited 
his  tomb  and  preached  in  the  small 
church  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  On 
Monday  confirmed  twenty-one,  chiefly 
from  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  schools. 
The  chalices  used  at  Holy  Communion 
here  and  at  Vagaikulam  were  college 
prizes  of  Mr.  Ragland  ; one  is  inscribed, 
Prsemium  philosophize,  the  other, 
Prsemium  litterarum.  “ He  being  dead 
yet  speaketh.” 

Feb.  5 th. — Rode  twelve  miles  on  a 
good  high-road  to  Srivilliputur ; put 
up  in  travellers*  bungalow  close  by  a 
Hindu  temple  and  a large  tank. 

6th. — Visited  the  Boys*  High  School 
and  gave  an  address  to  the  boys  on 
Prov.  xxiii.  23.  The  school  is  main- 
tained under  difficulties,  but  is  a valu- 
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able  Mission  agency  in  sncb  a town. 
Confirmation  at  noon.  The  clinrch 
a mean  building  facing  the -high  road 
and  close  to  a bazaar. 

7 th. — Travelled  all  night,  reaching 
Saukarnainarkoil  by  dawn,  and  put  up 
in  a D.P.W.  shed.  A filthy  town  full 
of  idolatry.  The  chief  idol  seemed  to 
be  Oanesa.  Christianity  has  scarcely 
touched  these  great  towns  in  North 
Tinnevelly  as  yet.  As  it  was  Ash 
Wednesday,  we  began  with  the  Com- 
mination  Service,  then  confirmation. 
Bode  same  evening  to  Yagaikulam. 
Confirmation.  Struck  with  the  number 
of  old  people ; many  were  catechumens 
of  long  standing.  Addressed  the  agents 
on  the  collect  for  Ash  Wednesday 
and  administered  Holy  Communion 
after. 

9th. — Left  about  6 a.m.  and  rode  fif- 
teen miles  to  railway-station,  took 
train  to  next  station,  and  thence  by 
bandy  five  miles  to  Pannikulam,  ar- 
riving about  11  a.m.  Confirmation  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  Holy 
Communion,  with  an  address. 

10  f A — To  railway  and  thence  by 
train  to  Palamcotta.  Social  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Tamil  congregation 
in  the  evening.  A very  full  pro- 
gramme of  engagements  here  for  a 
week,  including  visits  to  two  ont- 
station8  which  is  appended. 

^ 11th. — Preached  at  Tamil  and  Eng- 
lish services. 

12th. — Bode  out  and  back  same 
evening  nine  miles  to  Alganari,  founded 
by  Bhenius,  the  church  built  by  Pettitt. 
Confirmed  eighty-seven. 

13th. — Missionary  Association,  Girls’ 
Boarding-school,  confirmation,  meeting 
of  Council. 

14th.— District  Council,  children’s 
open-air  service,  addressed  agents, 
Holy  Communion. 

15th. — Missionary  meeting,  Bible  and 
Tract  meeting,  prize-giving  at  the 
College. 

16*A. — Went  to  an  out-station, 
Karisal,  the  church  dedicated  and  100 
persons  confirmed. 

17th.— Prize-giving  at  Sarah  Tucker 
Institution. 

18th. — Preached  in  Tamil  Church  on 
the  Gospel  for  the  day,  and  celebrated 
Holy  Communion.  In  the  evening 
preached  at  English  Church  for  the 
C.M.S.  on  Heb.  ii.  8,  9. 

19th. — Started  by  early  train  to 


Koilpatti,  then  in  Zemindar’s  carriage 
to  Ettiapuram;  stayed  in  manager’s 
bungalow  during  heat  of  day,  and 
went  on  b y bullock-coach  across  country 
twelve  miles  to  Nagalapuram,  arriving 
about  8 p.m. 

20th. — Celebrated  Holy  Communion 
at  8 a.m.;  large  congregation.  Con- 
firmation in  afternoon.  The  Rev. 
D.  Yedhamuttn  is  in  charge  of  this 
large  district.  Though  backward, 
things  are  immensely  improved  since 
the  days  of  the  Poligars  or  robber 
chiefs  of  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
who  harried  all  this  part  of  Tinnevelly ; 
or  even  since  later  times  when  Zemin- 
dars strenuously  opposed  Mission 
work.  Travelling  all  night  in  country 
cart,  caught  early  tram  to  Palam- 
cotta. 

2 2nd. — The  next  morning  for  Nallur. 
Nice  boarding- schools  here ; church 
very  crowded.  Confirmed  195. 

23rd. — Bode  eleven  miles  to  Surandei. 
The  church  stands  on  high  ground 
with  fine  view  of  the  Western  Ghats. 
Confirmed  117.  Candidates  devout 
and  answered  well.  Boarding-schools 
here,  and  singing  above  average.  People 
very  enthusiastic,  and  at  close  of  the 
usual  santhippu  (addresses,  Ac.)  they 
gave  three  cheers  and  sang  the  National 
Anthem.  Left  about  5 p.m.,  riding 
twelve  miles  with  Mr.  Douglas  for 
Sandhapuram,  the  last  station  on  the 
programme.  Were  benighted  and  over- 
taken in  a thunderstorm ; but  at 
length  by  the  help  of  a guide,  and  by 
continual  shouting  to  keep  in  touch,  got 
to  our  camp,  drenohed  and  miserable, 
only  to  find  it  flooded  and  deserted. 
At  length  about  9 a.m.  found  shelter 
in  the  church  and  slept  there. 

24 th  (St.  Matthias). — Holy  Com- 
munion at  8.30  a.m.  Confirmation  at 
noon.  In  the  evening  left  and  rode 
twelve  miles  to  Puliarei,  thence  up 
the  pass  by  country  cart  by  night  to 
Camp  George,  where  rested  for  the 
day,  then  by  the  night  to  Kottarakara 
and  so  on  to  Quilon,  resting  there  for 
a day;  proceeded  by  cabin  boat  to 
Cottayam,  which  was  reached  on  the 
27th. 

It  is  a matter  for  much  thankfulness 
that  the  Bishop  had  very  good  health 
throughout  the  tour  and  tnat  no  en- 
gagement had  to  be  broken,  the  dry 
air  of  Tinnevelly  suiting  his  Lordship 
very  well. 
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LTHOUGH  what  has  to  be  said  editorially  of  the  honoured 
father  and  leader  lately  called  away  will  be  said  by  my 
colleagues  in  my  absence,  I cannot  let  such  an  event  as 
the  death  of  Canon  Hoare  pass  without  a few  lines  regard- 
ing his  unique  position  and  influence  in  our  C.M.S.  circle. 
Writing  in  a Swiss  mountain  hotel,  with  no  papers  or  back  numbers 
of  the  periodicals  to  refer  to,  I can  only  write  of  what  I have  myself 
seen  of  Canon  Hoare  in  the  Committee  Room  and  elsewhere. 


At  some  C.M.S.  gathering  a few  years  ago,  Canon  Hoare  said  that 
he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society  present.  I rather  think  he 
said,  “ the  oldest  member  yet  alive/*  but  this  would  hardly  be  correct. 
From  his  early  years,  however,  he  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  its 
friends,  and  not  of  its  friends  only,  but  of  the  men  generally  who  led 
the  Evangelical  movement  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century — and  the 
philanthropic  movement  too,  to  which  we  owe  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
and  other  great  social  reforms.  It  is  a common  thing  to  mention  the 
mothers  of  great  or  good  men  ; and  one  recalls  the  fact  that  Edward 
Hoare’s  mother  was  one  of  the  famous  Earlham  Gurneys,  sister  of 
Joseph,  John,  and  Samuel  Gurney,  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Cunningham  and  the  first  Lady  Buxton.  The  position  that  Mr. 
Hoare  quickly  attained  in  the  C.M.S.  circle  especially  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  of  his  being  chosen,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  great  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Society  on 
November  2nd,  1848,  along  with  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
the  first  Edward  Bickersteth,  and  others  whose  names  I cannot  at 
the  moment  remember.  At  that  memorable  meeting  I myself  was 
present,  which  is  the  reason  that  this  brief  reference  to  Canon  Hoare’s 
earlier  life  may  be  permitted  in  an  article  proposing  to  give  only 
personal  reminiscences. 

Of  his  services  to  the  Society  during  the  next  twenty-five  years,  I 
am  unable  to  speak.  But  I must  not  pass  over  his  St.  Bride’s  Sermon, 
preached  in  1871.  His  text  was  one  which  is  not  popular — I mean 
as  a missionary  text — among  some  C.M.S.  supporters,  but  which  he 
regarded  as  embodying  the  real  principle  and  purpose  of  Missions,  viz., 
Matt.  xxiv.  14, €t  This  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all 
the  world  as  a witness  unto  all  nations  ; and  then  shall  the  end  come.” 
We  must  reprint  that  sermon  now  for  general  circulation.  It 
expounds  the  great  truth  of  the  Second  Advent  as  an  event  not 
necessarily  to  be  thrown  into  the  far-distant  future  while  a nominal 
Christianity  slowly  covers  the  world,  but  which — to  use  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  words  at  the  C.M.S.  Anniversary  four 
years  ago— “ may  come  any  time S*  This  truth  was  more  vividly 
realised  by  the  older  Evangelical  leaders,  McNeile,  Bishop  Yilliers, 
and  others,  than  by  some  in  the  present  day.  Latterly  it  has  come  to 
the  front  again,  though  not  in  exactly  the  corresponding  Christian 
circles. 


But  I now  come  down  to  the  last  twenty  years.  For  two  or  three 
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years  after  my  first  coming  to  Salisbury  Square,  say  from  September, 
1873,  to  September,  1876,  Canon  Hoare  was  not  a frequent  attendant 
at  the  Committee  Meetings.  He  was  not  prominent  in  the  discussions 
of  those  days,  on  the  development  of  work  among  Mohammedans,  on 
the  revival  of  the  East  Africa  Mission  and  the  foundation  of  Frere 
Town,  and  on  the  Uganda  enterprise.  But  from  September,  1876, 
down  to  a year  or  two  ago,  he  held  a position  in  the  Committee  of 
absolutely  unique  influence  and  authority.  What  brought  him  into 
the  front  just  at  that  time  was  the  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo.  The  important  string  of  resolutions  with  which  the 
Bishop,s  first  communications  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Society's 
Ceylon  Mission  were  met  were  the  joint  work  of  Canon  Hoare  and 
Bishop  Perry.  Each  brought  a draft  to  the  Committee  for  considera- 
tion ; and  each  draft  was  thought  so  valuable,  that  both  were  adopted, 
amended,  and  fitted  together.  For  they  covered  rather  different 
ground.  Bishop  * Perry's  dealt  with  the  legal  questions  involved ; 
Canon  Hoare’s  with  the  spiritual  principles.  The  controversy,  in  many 
varied  phases,  lasted  nearly  four  years;  and  all  that  time  Canon 
Hoare  was  the  firm  advocate  of  the  Society’s  rights,  while  he  con- 
stantly supported  Henry  Wright  in  the  latter’s  efforts  to  conduct  all 
the  correspondence  in  a spirit  of  Christian  reasonableness  and  for- 
bearance. He  rejoiced  both  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Five  Prelates  who 
ultimately  acted  as  friendly  arbitrators,  and  in  the  consequent  arrange- 
ments made  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Society,  which  have  worked 
so  well  ever  since. 

It  was  a special  hobby  of  Canon  Hoare's  that  there  ought  to  be 
a Corresponding  Committee  at  Colombo,  like  those  in  India,  upon 
which  the  Bishops  (if  members  of  the  Society,  as  in  fact  they  all  are) 
have  a seat  ex  officio , and  upon  which  independent  laymen  also  serve. 
In  his  opinion,  the  plan  would  have  obviated  many  difficulties  in 
Ceylon,  as  it  certainly  has  in  India.  In  1883  he  proposed  this ; but 
the  proposal  was  strongly  objected  to  by  some  friends,  and  it  led  to 
the  first  of  the  internal  divisions  in  the  C.M.S.  circle  which  have 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  last  ten  years.  Moreover,  the  plan,  on 
account  of  local  objections  in  Ceylon  itself,  could  not  be  carried  out ; 
and  in  lieu  of  it,  Mr.  Fenn  and  Mr.  Barton  were  sent  out  to  arrange 
matters  in  a different  way. 

A little  before  this,  had  arisen  the  question  of  the  Japan  Bishopric. 
Archbishop  Tait,  in  the  last  year  of  his  Primacy,  proposed  that  a 
Bishop  selected  by  himself  should  be  supported  jointly  by  C.M.S. 
and  S.P.G.,  having  previously  refused  to  adopt  other  plans  suggested 
by  C.M.S.  Although  this  question  did  not  become  a public  one  in  the 
newspapers,  it  led  to  considerable  debate  in  Committee,  in  which 
Canon  Hoare  was  on  the  side  of  the  opposing  minority.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  Archbishop  Benson  (who  just  then  became  Primate)  appointed 
a C.M.S.  missionary  (Poole)  to  the  bishopric,  and  that  when  he  died, 
a private  friend  undertook  to  provide  the  whole  sum  for  the  grant  to 
his  successor  (the  present  Bishop  E.  Bickersteth),  the  question  of  the 
Society's  share  in  the  stipend  never  became  a (€  burning  " one  ; but 
it  is  fair  to  mention  Canon  Hoare’s  attitude  to  it,  because  in  the 
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similar  question  that  arose  afterwards  regarding  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric,  he  took  the  opposite  view. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  the  intense  interest  and  sympathy  with 
which  the  whole  Protestant  public  formerly  regarded  the  Anglican 
Bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  while  to  the  entire  High  Church  party  it  was 
anathema.  During  the  five  years'  interval  that  elapsed  after  the  death 
of  Bishop  Barclay,  the  C.M.S.  and  the  London  Jews'  Society  were 
pressing  for  its  revival,  while  Canon  Liddon  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  great  influence  into  the  cause  of  its  final  abolition.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  of  the  present  Archbishop  to  revive  the  bishopric  was 
known  to  us  before  it  was  known  to  the  Church  papers,  and  in  ono 
week  (in,  I think,  February,  1887)  two  curiously  contrasted  things 
happened.  On  the  Wednesday,  the  Guardian  had  a leading  article 
entitled  “ The  Dead  See,"  in  which  it  expressed  its  belief  and  satis- 
faction that  the  project  had  been  abandoned.  On  the  Friday,  the 
daily  papers  contained  the  official  announcement,  signed  by  the  two 
Archbishops  (Thomson  of  York  being  the  other)  and  the  Bishop  of 
London,  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  consecrate  a new  bishop. 
The  stipend  was  partly  covered  by  the  old  endowment  originally 
raised  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  others  like-minded,  which,  under  the 
trust,  can  only  be  paid  to  a bishop  appointed  by  the  three  prelates 
just  named.  The  remainder  was  provided  by  grants  from  the 
C.M.S.  and  the  London  Jews*  Society.  The  voting  of  the  C.M.S. 
grant  led  to  much  less  debate  in  the  Committee  than  the  one  to 
Japan.  The  question  was  submitted  twice.  The  chief  opponent  of 
the  proposal  was  Dr.  Cust.  Canon  Hoare  supported  it  in  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  his  many  powerful  speeches.  On  one  of  the  two 
occasions  it  was  carried  nem.  con . On  the  other,  there  was  a minority 
of  three.  Of  course  none  of  us  then  knew  who  would  be  appointed,, 
nor  even  whether  the  three  prelates  had  selected  any  one.  At  a 
subsequent  Committee  meeting,  when  the  name  of  Archdeacon  Blyth 
of  Rangoon  was  announced,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  Archbishop  by  so  good  a man  as  Bishop  Titcomb, 
Canon  Hoare  proposed  special  thanksgiving,  which  he  fervently  led 
himself ; and  when  we  rose  from  our  knees,  he  said,  “ I do  hope  the 
Secretaries  will  be  veiy  warm  in  their  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Arch- 
bishop." 

I must  here  add  that  in  after  days  Canon  Hoare  repeatedly 
assured  the  Committee  of  his  deep  conviction  (the  grounds  of  which 
he  gave)  of  the  Archbishop's  entire  bond  jides  in  the  affair.  The  two 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  question  held 
at  Sion  College  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers  attending,  are  of 
course  well  remembered  by  our  readers.  At  both  Canon  Hoare  took 
a prominent  part.  At  the  first,  in  June,  1887,  shortly  after  the 
appointment  of  the  new  bishop,  he  strongly  defended  the  action  of 
the  Committee.  At  the  second,  in  April,  1891,  he  came  up  specially, 
in  much  weakness,  but  spoke  with  a solemnity  and  impressiveness 
never  to  be  forgotten,  expressing  his  own  deep  disappointment  at 
the  unforeseen  results  of  the  revival  of  the  see,  and  yet  urging  the 
Society  not  to  fail  on  its  side  of  the  bargain,  but  to  imitate  Him  who 
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said,  " My  covenant  will  I not  break,  nor  alter  tbe  thing  that  is  gone 
out  of  My  lips.” 

I have  noticed  this  Jerusalem  episode  thus  at  length,  because, 
next  to  the  Ceylon  controversy,  it  is  the  most  closely  connected  with 
one’s  memories  of  Canon  Hoare  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  work  and  influence  had  nothing  to  do 
with  controversial  questions.  On  occasions  like  the  opening  of  the 
enlarged  C.M.  House  in  1885,  and  the  entertainment  to  the  Bishops 
attending  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1888,  he  was  always  looked  to 
as  the  chief  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  (other  than  the 
President  and  Hon.  Secretary) ; and  at  the  Exeter  Hall  Anniversaries, 
though  he  did  not  often  speak,  he  was  always  specially  welcome.  One 
occasion  I remember  particularly.  It  was  in  the  year  when  Gordon 
was  shut  up  in  Khartoum.  Canon  Hoare  was  asked  to  speak,  after 
the  meeting  had  actually  begun,  in  lieu  of  Sir  R.  Fowler  (then  Lord 
Mayor),  who  had  not  appeared.  He  began,  with  the  genial  humour 
that  often  brightened  the  gravity  of  his  addresses,  by  informing  the 
meeting  that  he  was  “ not  the  Lord  Mayor.”  Then  he  turned  to  the 
subject  in  everybody’s  thoughts  at  the  time,  the  abandonment  (as  it 
seemed)  of  Gordon  by  the  Government.  (Lord  Wolseley’s  expedition 
was  not  then  even  resolved  upon.)  " All  England,”  exclaimed  Canon 
Hoare,  “ is  ashamed,”  and  what  was  to  follow  was  lost  in  the  storm 
of  applause  that  broke  forth  and  lasted  for  some  moments.  “ Ah, 
but,”  he  went  on,  “you  don’t  know  what  I was  going  to  say.  You 
are  ashamed  of  leaving  Gordon  alone  at  Khartoum,  but  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  leaving  my  son  alone  at  Ningpo  ! ” Of  course  I cannot 
pledge  myself  to  his  exact  words,  but  this  was  the  gist  of  them.  The 
effect  can  be  imagined. 

And  this  brings  me  to  that  other  link  of  Canon  Hoare  with  the 
Society  and  its  Missions,  the  gift  to  them  of  a son  and  a daughter.  In 
1875,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hoare  offered  himself  for  China,  and  there,  in 
his  admirable  and  fruitful  college  at  Ningpo,  with  its  accompanying 
itinerant  work  of  evangelization,  he  has  laboured  ever  since.  To  help 
him,  went  forth  one  of  his  father’s  curates  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the 
Rev.  R.  Shann,  taking  with  him  a daughter  of  the  Vicar,  as  Mrs.  Shann. 
Their  term  of  service,  however,  was  shortened  by  failure  of  health. 
China  always  had  Canon  Hoare’s  special  sympathies.  A few  years 
ago  his  vigorous  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  plans  of  Archdeacon 
Wolfe  and  Mr.  Robert  Stewart  cleared  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
their  little  evangelistic  day-schools  over  the  Fuh-Kien  Province,  his 
own  congregation  providing  a large  part  of  the  necessary  funds.  All 
who  watch  the  progress  of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission  know  what  a happy 
influence  those  little  schools  have  exercised.  With  Japan  also  Canon 
Hoare  had  a personal  link,  Mr.  Pole  having  been  one  of  his  curates. 
In  India,  woman’s  work  commanded  his  most  ardent  sympathy ; and 
the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society  has  had  no  heartier  friends 
than  the  Vicar  and  congregation  of  Trinity,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Metlakahtla,  too,  he  watched  with  keen  interest;  and  during  the 
years  when  the  Committee  were  in  vain  pressing  upon  Mr.  Duncan 
the  right  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  admission  to  the  Lord’s 
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Table,  Canon  Hoare  urged  decisive  action  long  before  the  Committee, 
always  patient  with  the  self-will  of  vigorous  missionaries,  could 
bring  themelves  to  send  the  ultimatum  which  led  to  Mr.  Duncan’s 
secession. 

In  Committee  discussions.  Canon  Hoare  combined  in  a remarkable 
degree  Christian  gentleness  with  a peculiar  power  of  brushing  aside 
irrelevant  considerations  and  seeing  straight  through  a question.  He 
would  always  listen  kindly  to  others,  and  never  assumed  that  a younger 
member’s  timid  suggestion  was  not  worth  attention.  But  he  would 
often,  after  several  attempts  at  satisfactory  resolutions  had  been  made 
in  vain,  propose  a shorter  one  than  any,  which  would  at  once  be 
accepted.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  long  resolutions  and 
minutes.  They  explain  purpose  and  motive  when  referred  back  to 
long  afterwards.  And  certainly  they  were  the  old  practice  of  the 
Society.  But  Canon  Hoare  could  not  abide  them.  14  It’s  very  good, 
but  it*8  much  too  long,”  he  would  say ; " let  us  come  straight  to  the 
point.”  His  old  and  intimate  friend  Bishop  Perry  was  often  the 
Fabius  of  the  Committee;  Canon  Hoare  was  always  the  Marcellus. 
By  which  I do  not  mean  that  he  lacked  prudence  or  patience ; but  if 
he  had  to  defend  C.M.S.  principles,  he  would  not  sit  still  behind  the 
fortifications, — he  must  go  forth,  sword  in  hand,  and  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  open. 

Then  what  shall  I say  of  his  spiritual  power  ? I am  not  qualified 
to  speak  of  him  in  home  and  parochial  life,  though  I can  never  forget 
the  beauty  of  face  and  voice  as  he  opened  the  great  Bible  at  family 
prayers,  and  the  joyous  faith  with  which  he  would  speak  of  the  precious 
promises  of  a covenant  God  and  Saviour.  But  in  Committee  discus- 
sions, his  devotion  to  the  Lord  and  His  Gospel  was  always  conspicuous. 
Would  fighting  be  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Evangelical  party  ? 
— that  was  no  reason  with  him  for  fighting.  But  was  it  necessary  in 
loyalty  to  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ? — then  no  one  would  enter 
on  it  more  boldly.  His  conflict  was  not  with  men,  but  with  measures 
and  methods.  44  Let  us  be  patient  with  that  young  man,”  said  the 
old  veteran  more  than  once  concerning  one  whom  some  proposed 
to  condemn  more  quickly.  But  it  was  in  words  of  loving  counsel 
to  departing  missionaries,  and  in  fervent  prayer  for  them,  or  for  those 
in  difficulty,  or  for  the  Committee  in  moments  of  perplexity,  that  our 
honoured  friend  shone  most  of  all.  Then  he  spoke  of,  or  to,  One  with 
whom  he  had  walked  throughout  a long  life.  Then  would  be  seen  the 
servant’s  devotion  to  his  Divine  Master,  the  child’s  confidence  to  his 
reconciled  Father  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Of  Canon  Hoare’s  general  influence  as  a leader  of  Evangelical 
Churchmen,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But  I cannot  refrain  from 
recalling  his  famous  speech  at  the  Derby  Church  Congress,  which  none 
who  heard  it  can  ever  forget.  The  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood  (now  Lord 
Halifax)  had  opened  a discussion  on  Church  ritual  with  a paper  ad- 
vocating the  legalisation,  alongside  of  our  present  Prayer-book,  of  the 
First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  YI.  Canon  George  Venables  was  next 
on  the  programme  as  the  reader  of  a paper,  and  then  Canon  Hoare  as  a 
speaker;  but  when  Mr.  Wood  sat  down,  the  President  (Bishop  Mac- 
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lagan  of  Lichfield,  now  Archbishop  of  York)  suddenly  called  on  Canon 
Hoare.  The  object  of  this  was  evident.  The  Bishop  knew  that  the 
Canon  would  reply  to  Mr.  Wood,  and  he  desired  to  get  the  duel  over 
before  Mr.  Venables  introduced  the  consideration  of  the  practical 
details  of  Church  services.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a Congress 
President  this  was  not  unreasonable;  but  it  was  hard  upon  Canon 
Hoare  to  have  to  reply  on  the  moment  to  such  a paper  as  Mr.  Wood’s, 
with  the  inexorable  bell  ready  to  cut  him  short  at  the  fifteen  minutes. 
But  “ it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  speak  ” ; 
and  most  signally  was  that  Divine  promise  fulfilled.  The  speech  was 
a magnificent  one.  “Why,”  exclaimed  the  Evangelical  veteran,  “is 
Mr.  Wood  dissatisfied  with  our  present  Prayer-book  ? Because  he  wants 
an  altar  and  a sacrificing  priest,  and  our  Prayer-book  deliberately 
excludes  both  ” ; and  so  on.  I remember  to  this  day  the  very  words 
in  which  the  Ouardian  wrote  of  that  speech.  “ No  one,”  said  that 
paper,  “ whether  agreeing  with  Canon  Hoare  or  not,  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  courage  and  skill  with  which  he 
grappled  with  his  antagonist.”  But  Canon  Hoare’s  championship  of 
Evangelical  truth  on  Church  Congress  platforms  did  not  please  some 
friends  who  disapproved  of  his  going  to  the  Congress  at  all.  Perhaps 
few  of  our  readers  now  remember  that  at  one  time  the  (oldl  Rock 
fulminated  censures  week  after  week  upon  “ the  three  Canons  ” who 
had  compromised  Protestant  principles  by  certain  generous  utterances 
there  and  at  the  Islington  Conference.  Those  “ three  Canons  ” were 
Canon  Ryle,  Canon  Garbett,  and  Canon  Hoare  ! And  it  was  to 
brand  those  who  at  that  time  looked  to  “ the  three  Canons  ” as  their 
guides  that  the  term  “ Neo-Evangelical  ” was  invented.  The  Rock 
does  not  now  attack  recognised  Evangelical  leaders  ; but  the  voices 
that  then  used  its  columns  are  not  wholly  silent — for  which  reason  I 
venture  to  recall  what  is  a true  historical  fact. 

What  can  I more  say  ? Nothing  but  this — an  earnest  prayer,  and 
a request  to  all  our  readers  to  join  in  it,  that  it  may  please  God  to 
give  a double  portion  of  Edward  Hoare's  spirit  to  many  Elishas  who 
shall  take  up  his  Elijah-mantle.  For  observe,  the  common  expression 
that  the  mantle  of  a departed  prophet  “ falls  on  ” some  successor  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Scripture  narrative.  Elijah’s  mantle  did 
not  “fall  on”  Elisha.  He  “took  it  up” — a very  different  thing. 
For  that  mantle  was  the  sign,  not  of  honour  and  distinction,  but  of 
reproach,  persecution,  and  exile.  True,  it  was  the  symbol  of  power 
also  ; but  power  gained,  not  by  promotion,  but  by  the  voluntary  and 
fearless  “ taking  up  ” of  what  we  should  now  call  M the  cross.”  Who 
is  willing  to  come  forward  to  champion  Evangelical  principles  when 
they  are  unpopular,  and  yet  to  do  so  with  a largeheartedness  and 
generosity  that  will  certainly  be  in  its  turn  misunderstood  f Such  an 
one  would  be  a true  successor  to  Canon  Hoare.  Thank  God,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  is  not  without  such  men.  We  have  our 
Elishas,  many  of  them.  God  grant  to  us  many  more,  both  Elijahs 
and  Elishas  ! E.  S. 

Rigi  Kaltbad,  Switzerland , 

July  12  th,  1894. 
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AFRICAN  NOTES. 

(HE  “ Evangelical  National  Institution  ” in  Stockholm,  whose  atten- 
tion has  long  been  directed  towards  the  Galla  people  in  East 
Africa,  is  now  making  another  effort  to  reach  the  hitherto  un- 
attainable Gallaland.  The  road  thither  by  way  of  Abyssinia 
being  blocked  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  that  country, 
an  entrance  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  sought  from  the  south.  The 
expedition,  says  the  Calwer  Missions  BIcUt,  has  been  carefully  planned,  and 
consists  of  four  European  agents,  accompanied  by  several  Christian  Gallas,  the 
latter  representing  the  labours  of  the  Swedish  missionaries  near  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Galla  Mission  in  Choa  has  recently  undergone  con- 
siderable persecution.  Its  converts  are  slain,  its  Native  priests  have  fled. 
The  Bas  (a  small  king  acting  as  governor),  once  friendly  towards  the  mission, 
has  incurred  severe  rebuke  for  his  toleration,  and  is  now  compelled  to  rectify 
his  error  by  a complete  and  adverse  change  of  policy. 


The  French  and  German  frontiers  in  the  Cameroons  having  at  length  been 
delimited,  subject  to  any  future  variation  which  hitherto  unknown  typo- 
graphical or  political  circumstances  may  require,  the  two  nations  have  now 
to  fulfil  the  diverse  responsibilities  attached  to  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. Those,  by  their  own  concession,  include  the  observance  of  the  General 
Act  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  of  the  Brussels  Act  in  its  restrictive  clauses 
regarding  the  sale  of  firearms.  In  the  territories  of  the  two  Powers  com- 
prised in  the  basins  of  the  Benu6,  Chari,  Logone,  and  their  tributaries,  also  in 
the  lands  lying  south  and  south-east  of  Lake  Chad,  the  traders  and  travellers 
of  either  nation  shall  stand  on  equal  footing  as  regards  means  of  land 
progress  or  communication,  while  equal  rights,  in  respect  of  " profits  ” and 
the  requirements  incidental  to  the  development  of  their  commerce,  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  both  parties.  These  provisions  apply  also  to  the 
Ngaound^,  Kunde,  Gaza,  and  Bania  routes,  but  do  not  include  those  of  the 
coast  basins  of  the  Cameroon  colony,  or  those  of  the  coast  basins  of  the  French 
Congo  colony,  as  distinct  from  the  conventional  Congo  basin  defined  by  the 
Berlin  Act.  To  Germany  falls,  by  this  treaty,  a province  equal  to  the  whole 
German  Empire  in  area,  extending  north  as  far  as  Lake  Chad  and  east  lo° 
cast  of  Greenwich.  

The  Evangelische  Heidenboie  speaks  of  a time  of  much  sickness  through 
which  the  Basel  missionaries  in  Mangamba  have  recently  passed,  while  the 
Missions  Magazin  gives  most  interesting  details  of  an  important  mountain 
tribe,  the  Nkosi,  amongst  whom  the  Mission  agents  have  been  itinerating. 
Agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  trade,  and  hunting  are  its  chief  occupations.  Its 
unusually  clean,  well-appointed  villages,  as  well  as  the  generous,  kindly  nature 
of  their  inhabitants,  entitle  it  to  a high  place  among  the  Cameroon  tribes. 
The  Nkosi  language  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  tribe  alone.  It  has  little 
in  common  with  the  Dualla  and  Abo  tongues,  possessing  an  entirely  different 
structure.  This,  en  passant , is  small  wonder,  as  we  are  here  on  the  confines 
of  the  Bantu  and  Soudan  languages* 


In  a paper  on  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Free  Church  during  the  past 
year,  Dr.  George  Smith  records  the  welcome  decision  of  the  Livingstonia  and 
Foreign  Missions’  Committee,  gradually  to  build  and  equip,  if  the  General 
Assembly  encourage  the  enterprise,  a missionary  institution,  whose  erection 
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is  rendered  imperative  by  the  higher  spiritual  and  educational  development  of 
its  agents  and  converts.  This  new  departure  is  furthermore  sanctioned  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  a Mission  upon  which,  since  its  commencement  twenty 
years  ago,  90,235 1.  have  been  spent,  and  whose  expenditure  last  year  exceeded 
its  income  by  the  sum  of  8611.  Dr.  Laws  has  accordingly  been  commissioned 
to  re-explore  the  higher  uplands,  north-east  of  Lake  Nyassa,  in  view  of 
selecting  a site  suitable  for  the  central  propaganda,  having  due  regard  to 
accessibility  from  the  Lake.  Bandawe  is  to  remain  the  central  port  only. 
The  institution  is  intended  for  the  young  of  both  sexes  of  the  various  Bantu 
peoples  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Mission.  The  work  in  the  northern 
districts  of  British  Central  Africa  has  been  reorganised  ; the  region  is  hence- 
forth to  be  worked  in  three  Mission  districts  of  North  End  (Fife  or  Mwenzo 
on  the  Stevenson  Road,  and  Ngereng^),  Ngoniland  (Ekwendeni,  Njuyu,  and 
Horn),  and  Bandawfc.  This  new  arrangement  enables  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  of  South  Africa  to  extend  their  sphere  from  Mvera  over  the  Livlezi 
valley. 


Some  members  of  the  “Armed  Brothers  of  the  Sahara,”  an  organisation 
founded  by  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  but  which  collapsed  after  his  death,  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  again  uniting  to  erect,  on  the  confines  of  the  French 
Soudan,  a kind  of  entrenched  camp  as  an  asylum  for  escaped  slaves.  The 
establishment,  though  of  a religious  character,  will  act  also  as  a resting-stage 
for  explorers  and  an  outpost  of  civilisation.  Such  a conception  of  a castrum , 
in  the  very  hotbed  of  slavery,  presents,  we  are  told,  the  ideal  to  be  realised 
by  devotees  of  exalted  aims.  La  Revue  Fran^aise,  in  announcing  the  pro- 
posal, considers  the  borders  of  Lake  Chad  to  offer  an  advantageous  sphere  of 
work,  as  from  thence  the  Brothers  might  extend  towards  the  east  without 
impeding  the  action  of  the  Powers  who  are  participating  in  the  division  of 
Africa. 

The  July  number  of  VAfrique  supplements  these  details  by  its  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  of  the  “ White  Fathers  ” to  open  up  routes  and  means 
of  communication  in  the  French  spheres  of  influence,  to  mark  these  routes  by 
agricultural  posts,  and  to  prevent,  even  by  military  force,  human  sacrifices 
and  slave  razzias.  The  Society,  dependent  in  its  initial  stages  upon  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful,  intends  subsequently  to  be  supported  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  above-mentioned  posts. 


Amongst  other  items  of  intelligence  in  Central  Africa  we  regret  to  note 
that  the  funds  of  the  Universities*  Mission  are  at  present  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  four  years  past.  Should  the  present  rate  of  decline  continue, 
this  year’s  income  will  fall  short  by  30001.  of  the  actual  expenditure. 

From  the  Kiungani  printing-office,  which  stands  in  great  need  of  enlarge- 
ment, two  thousand  copies  of  the  Revised  New  Testament  have  been  issued. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Old  Testament  will  follow  in  due  course. 

Archdeacon  Maples,  writing  from  Likoma,  calls  attention  to  the  flagrant 
slave-trading  practised  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  Lake  coast,  from 
Ngofi  to  Msumba  and  south.  This  evil  he  considers  the  natural  sequence  of 
wedging  Portuguese  territory  between  English  and  German  spheres  of 
influence.  Expelled  from  the  possessions  of  the  stronger  Powers,  the  caravans 
may  defy  control  under  the  effete  rule  of  the  Portuguese  Government. 

The  plague  of  locusts  in  the  Bonde  country  shows  no  signs  of  abatement . 
On  the  contrary,  a communication  from  Tanga,  dated  May  5th,  describes  them 
as  remaining  in  full  force,  though  the  devastation  of  the  crops  is  now 
complete. 
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The  Universities’  Mission  has  opened  its  latest  station  in  Unangu,  one  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  population  in  Yaoland,  yet  hitherto  untouched 
by  missionary  effort.  

The  German  East  African  Company’s  cotton  and  coffee  plantations  promise 
abundant  harvest.  Six  hundred  thousand  marks  have  been  spent  on  the  pur- 
chase and  cultivation  of  plants  during  the  two  past  years,  and  an  extension  of 
operations  is  more  than  warranted  by  the  success  obtained.  To  increase  the 
small  returns  from  the  sugar  crop,  the  establishment  of  refineries  in  the 
Pangani  valley  is  contemplated.  It  is  hoped  by  these  to  remedy  the  defec- 
tiveness of  the  mills  actually  in  use,  thus  enabling  the  Company  to  better 
cope  with  the  openings  for  the  sugar  industry  in  India  and  Zanzibar. 

But  all  lovers  of  Africa  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  treatment  sustained  by 
the  employes  of  the  Company,  in  the  Pangani  valley  and  elsewhere — a treat- 
ment whoso  employment,  judging  from  the  atrocities  recently  perpetrated  by 
the  German  officials  in  the  Cameroons,  is  not  the  characteristic  of  private  com- 
panies— is  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  justice  owed  by  a great  Empire  to 
a weaker  race.  That  policy,  which  brings  an  Imperial  name  into  evil  odour 
by  tyranny  and  wrong,  sows  the  seed  of  a terrible  and  far-reaching  retri- 
bution. We  shall  hope  for  better  things  from  our  honoured  ally. 


An  indictment  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Lee  Missions  Catholiqucs 
against  the  Protestant  work  in  Egypt,  would  be  somewhat  amusing  were  it 
not  that  some  of  its  counts  are  too  grave  to  pass  unchallenged.  Writing  from 
the  Francis  Xavier  College  in  Alexandria,  Pero  Holland,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  makes  incidental  mention  of  the  Copt-Catholic  priesthood,  a body 
whose  formation  was  enjoined  fourteen  years  ago  by  the  Propaganda.  Some 
of  its  efforts  are  now  being  directed  against  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  the 
ancient  Thebaid.  The  Pore  then  proceeds  to  bring  the  most  weighty  accusa- 
tion against  the  Bible  Society,  which  he  accuses  of  falsifying,  for  the  needs  of 
its  cause,  the  Arabic  version  issued  by  it  from  Beyrout.  This  calumniation 
has  already  been  freely  circulated  among  the  Copts.  He  indirectly  bears 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Protestant  work  in  Egypt,  and,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  swells  a well-known  complaint  against  the  Romish  choice  of  mission- 
fields,  in  attributing  the  receptivity  of  the  Coptic  mind  to  the  previous 
removal  of  bigotry  and  prejudice  by  Evangelical  hands. 


UAfrique  informs  us  that  a “ Society  for  Colonial  Study  ” has  recently 
been  formed  in  Belgium  with  the  object  of  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  a colonial  possession  like  the  Congo.  To  accumulate  and  group 
information,  to  deduct  and  popularise  conclusions,  to  sift  all  questions  attaching 
to  colonial  organisation  and  utility,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  Congo,  arc 
the  aims  which  the  Society  proposes  to  itself.  It  will  also  conduct  temporary 
or  permanent  exhibitions  and  encourage  scientific  expeditions. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mgr.  Hirth  in  connexion  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  in  Uganda  is  followed  by  an  urgent  appeal  from  Mgr.  Le 
Roy  for  the  same  method  of  procedure  in  the  French  Congo.  The  influence 
of  the  “Book,”  as  a marvellous  instrument  of  propaganda,  is  increasingly 
admitted  by  Romish  workers.  Mgr.  Le  Roy,  in  fact,  advocates  the  imme- 
diate creation  of  a society,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  that  assumed  by  the  Bible  and  Religious  Tract  Societies  towards  the 
Protestant  Communion. 

G.  E. 
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West  Aprica. 

^URING  Bishop  Ingham’s  visit  to  Port  Lokkoh  in  March,  referred  to 
in  onr  May  number,  he  confirmed  Pa  Chinsman,  a Temne  chief  of 
Makori. 

In  March,  Mr.  T.  E.  Alvarez  accompanied  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone 


(Colonel  Cardew),  by  the  latter’s  invitation,  on  a tour  to  Falaba,  a town  some 
200  miles  in  the  interior.  Five  hundred  out  of  the  600  miles  which  were  covered 


on  this  journey  were  made  on  foot. 

Bishop  Tugwell  arrived  at  Lagos  at  the  end  of  May.  He  was  welcomed  with 
unmistakable  signs  of  affection.  “ The  memories  of  J anuary,”  he  writes,  “ still 
linger  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all,  subduing  and  softening,  and,  I think, 
deepening  the  affections.”  Bishop  Ingham  has  appointed  Bishop  Tugwell  Arch- 
deacon of  Lagos,  in  succession  to  the  late  Bishop  Hill. 

Mr.  T.  Jays  and  Mr.  J.  McKay  took  up  their  residences  at  Ogbomosho  in 


April. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dobinson  visited  Lokoja  in  March  and  spent  four  weeks  there. 


Eastern  Equatorial  Aprica. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Taylor  wrote  on  June  11th  from  Mombasa 

There  has  arisen  a Mohammedan  difficult  to  deal  directly  with  this 

champion  in  the  person  of  an  old  cripple  fanatic.  We  can  only  pray  for  him. 

endowed  with  a stentorian  voice,  or  But  it  is  for  the  deliberate  opposition  of 

rather,  I should  say,  an  overpowering  those  who  are  better  informed  as  to  the 

strength  of  long ; although  quite  igno-  nature  of  our  teaching,  who  sin  against 

rant  of  Swahili,  with  the  exception  of  light,  and  for  the  presence  in  the  town 

a few  words  of  abuse,  he  has  by  his  of  a number  of  backsliders,  that  we 

persistent  noise  and  fanatical  conduct  are  chiefly  concerned.  Hence  we  are 

made  himself  the  head  of  the  opposi-  setting  by  a season  for  prayer  and  self- 

tion,  which  takes  the  form  of  over-  examination,  and  for  waiting  upon  God 

powering  our  voices  by  continuous  to  guide  us,  as  our  Lord  directed  His 

shouting  out  of  the  Mohammedan  tired  disciples  after  their  night  of  toil 

formulas ; their  arguments  of  a more  on  the  lake ; which  time  shall  be  a p re- 

reasonable  kind  having  been  found  un-  paration  for  special  effort  accordingly 

availing.  Even  when  we  have  meet-  as  we  shall  be  guided.  At  present  it  is. 

iogs  which  the  old  man  does  not  attend,  proposed  that  July  8th  shall  be  the 

we  find  the  opposition  has  become  far  first  day  of  this  special  effort,  which  it 

more  bitter  and  unreasonable  than  ever,  is  intended  shall  last  a fortnight,  and 

since  he  first  came  upon  the  scene.  comprise  extra  open-air  services  daily 

Some  of  the  old  man’s  friends  claim  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  May  we  be 

for  him  that  he  is  u the  Mahdi  ” ! and  remembered  very  specially  at  Salisbury 

kiss  his  hands  effusively  to  show  their  Square  during  this  fortnight,  and  may 

reverence  for  him.  As  he  knows  no  the  Mohammedan  work  here  be  mado 

Swahili  and  only  the  Koran  and  one  of  the  subjects  of  prayer  to  be 

Religious  Arabic  (formulas),  it  is  very  announced  iu  the  Society’s  papers. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Doulton  arrived  at  Mpwapwa  on  May  15th,  having  had  a good 
journey  up  from  the  coast,  notwithstanding  thatrhe  travelled  in  what  is  usually 
the  rainy  season. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  put  forth  during  Lent  by  the  missionaries  at  Mengo, 
twenty-five  men  and  youths  offered  for  evangelistic  work.  Thirteen  of  these, 
who  had  been  approved  by  the  Church  Council,  were  solemnly  dismissed  on 
Easter  Day  by  the  congregation,  and  were  addressed  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Pilkington* 
A collection  for  their  support  was  made  at  the  morning  service,  and  the  gifts  in 
cowrie  shells,  mats,  calico,  and  bark  cloth  realised  about  71.  Three  of  the  men  went 
together  to  one  of  the  Bavuma  Island*,  and  the  rest  proceeded  two  and  two  to. 
the  Sese  Islands. 
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The  Mission  station  in  Kyagwe  has  been  removed  from  Ziba  to  Engogwe,  a 
much  superior  site  and  close  to  the  enclosure  of  the  Sekibobo,  the  Rev.  Nikodemo 
Sebwato.  The  Rev.  G.  K.  Baskerville  baptized  four  women  and  thirteen  men 
and  boys  on  Sunday,  April  1st.  One  of  the  men  had  been  a Mohammedan,  and 
another,  quite  a youth,  is  described  as  “ the  chief  of  the  king’s  brewers.” 

Persia. 

The  Acting-Consul  presided  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the 
boys*  and  girls’  schools,  Ispahan,  in  April.  Nearly  1000  people  were  present  on 
the  occasion,  the  Rev.  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall  states.  A Persian  inqnirer,  who  was 
preparing  for  baptism  at  Julfa,  was  seized  during  the  same  mouth  by  a number 
of  Persians  and  was  brutally  beaten  and  kept  for  several  days  in  cdnfinement. 
He  was  eventually  released  after  a second  beating  upon  his  undertaking  not  to 
visit  the  Mission  for  instruction.  The  owner  of  a house  in  the  B&d&b&d  quarter 
of  Ispahan,  who  had  leased  rooms  to  Miss  Bird  for  use  as  a dispensary,  was. 
lately  bastinadoed  for  having  let  the  rooms  to  a Christian. 

The  Rev.  H.  Carless,  accompanied  by  a medical  student,  left  Julfa  at  the- 
beginning  of  May  on  an  itinerating  tour.  They  visited  Kashan,  Snltanabad, 
Burujird,  and  Nejif&dad.  At  the  last-named  place  fifty-two  Mohammedans  and 
Babi8  attended  the  Sunday-morning  service  during  Mr.  Carles s’s  visit.  Alto* 
gether  the  tour  lasted  forty-two  days,  and  they  returned  to  Julfa  on  June  lltb. 

A telegram  announcing  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Carr’s  safe  arrival  at  Julfa  was 
received  on  J une  20th. 

Bengal. 

On  Sunday,  March  6tb,  four  persons  were  baptized  at  Krishnagar..  One  of 
them  was  a young  Mohammedan  named  Upsar  Sheikh,  who  had  followed  the 
Rev.  W.  Wallace  (since  come  home  in  ill-health)  a few  weeks  before  from  a mela 
held  near  Nadiya.  The  other  three  were  the  two  brothers  and  the  sister  of  a 
convert,  named  Philip,  of  two  years  ago.  The  Revs.  E.  T.  Butler  and  Daniel 
Biswas  baptized  them  by  immersion  in  the  large  tank  adjoining  the  church  in  the 
presence  of  a large  number  of  people,  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians. 


Western  India. 

The  Mohammedan  Mission  at  Bombay  under  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Deimler,  which 
was  blessed  with  seven  converts  during  1893,  continues  to  bear  fruit.  On  Janu- 
ary 19th,  Mr.  Deimler  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  four  men  and  one  woman  in  the 
Girgaum  Church. 

The  Bombay  Gleaner  contains  an  In  Memoriam  notice  of  the  late  Rev. 
Appaji  Bapuji,  by  the  Rev.  Rnttonji  Nowroji,  from  which  the  following  para- 


graphs are  extracted  : — 

The  small  band  of  the  Native  or- 
dained agents  of  the  C.M.S.in  Western 
India  has  become  smaller  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Appaji  Bapuji.  A few 
months  ago  he  was  struck  down  with 
paralysis,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered, and  two  months  before  bis 
death,  which  happened  on  J an  nary  16th 
last,  he  was  deprived  of  speech.  His 
bodily  suffering  was  very  great,  and, 
to  use  his  eldest  son’s  words,  “ he  was 
fully  prepared  to  go  to  his  Heavenly 
Father.” 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Appaii 
dates  from  his  second  marriage,  which 

it 


took  place  at  Ahmednagar  in  1854.  He 
was  born  at  Nasik,  and,  as  a Brahmin 
lad,  he  received  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  English,  Marathi,  and  Hindu- 
stani, in  the  C.M.S.  School.  He  was 
brought  under  Christian  influence  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Revs.  Farrar  and 
Dixon,  and  made  a public  profession  of 
the  Faith  when  he  was  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  never 
ceased  mentioning  the  great  respect 
and  admiration  he  had  felt  both  for 
Mrs.  Farrar  and  Mr.  Dixon  because  of 
their  great  piety  and  excellence  of  cha- 
racter. The  former  took  deep  interest 
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in  young  converts,  whom  she  watched 
over  and  instructed  with  maternal  care. 
When  I was  in  England  I called  on 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar,  and, 
in  course  of  conversation,  I told  him  of 
the  good  work  done  years  ago  by  his 
worthy  parents,  and  that  Mr.  Appaji, 
the  only  surviving  convert  who  had 
greatly  benefited  by  their  teaching  and 
example,  was  nearing  the  end  of  life's 
journey.  The  Archdeacon  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  account  of  the  C.M.S. 
Mission  which  I gave  him. 

Along  with  several  students,  Mr. 
Appaji  received  a course  of  training  in 
the  Divinity  class  taught  by  the  Tate 
Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson  at  Nasik. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  Sorabji 
Kharsedji,  our  worthy  honorary  mission- 
ary at  Poona,  all  the  agents  carefully 
trained  in  that  Divinity  class  have,  one 
by  one,  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 

South 


Mr.  Appaji  was  somewhat  tall  and 
slender,  but  was  possessed  of  a wiry 
constitution.  He  was  very  conserva- 
tive, and  deeply  deplored  that  the  rising 
generation  of  the  Native  Church  was 
so  much  in  favour  of  changing  their 
habits,  names,  and  dress.  He  was 
often  misunderstood  by  the  Native 
Christians  of  the  humbler  classes,  for 
he  was  outspoken,  and  in  rebuking  he 
was  rather  severe  and  unsparing ; but 
those  who  knew  him  and  his  ways 
appreciated  his  motives,  and  thought 
well  of  him.  His  death  is  a great  loss 
to  the  C.MS.  Mission  ana  to  the 
Native  Churoh.  He  leaves  a widow 
and  three  sons.  His  three  grown-up 
daughters  died,  one  after  another, 
during  his  lifetime,  but  not  without 
giving  evidence  of  their'conversion  and 
excellent  Christian  character. 

India. 


On  Trinity  Sunday,  May  20th,  the  Bishop  of  Madras  admitted  Mr.  J.  McLeod 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  J.  8.  Peter,  BJL,  to  Deacons’  Orders,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Clarke  to  Priest’s  Orders.  The  Bishop  has  appointed  the  Revs.  D.  A.  Peter  and 
D.  Anantam  as  his  honorary  chaplains. 


Travancobb  and  Cochin. 

The  Trichur  High  School  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  It  is  feared  that  tbe  fire  was  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Painter  contributed  the  following  to  the  Travancore  and 


Cochin  Diocesan  Record  regarding  the 
occurred  on  March  26th  : — 

Mnnkadayam  is  confessedly  a difficult 
place  to  fill ; the  climate  is  unhealthy, 
and  the  people,  gathered  in  from  all 
classes  and  all  parts,  and  exposed  to 
bad  influences  from  numerous  travellers 
to  Peermaad  and  Madura,  need  peculiar 
care. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  Baker, 
as  bo  often  happens  in  our  poorly 
manned  Mission,  Mnndakayam  was 
left  without  careful  supervision  for  five 
years.  Mohammedan  traders  and 
Romanists,  always  ready  to  do  mis- 
chief, caused  much  trouble,  and  the 
large  wooden  church  fell  into  ruins. 

When  I took  charge,  that  and  the 
wooden  bungalow  were  past  repair. 
The  reader  who  first  assisted  me  fell 
into  grievous  sin,  and  had  to  be  excom- 
municated, and  did  much  evil.  The 
foundations  of  a new  stone  church  were 
laid,  but  there  was  no  pastor’s  house. 
Prayer-meetings  and  services  were 
poorly  attended.  At  such  a time  Pun- 
nusa  came  on  probation.  I soon  found 
he  was  a man  of  sterling  worth  and 


late  Rev.  M.  C.  Punnusa,  whose  death 

sound  judgment.  He  won  the  respect 
and  love  of  the  people  in  a very  marked 
way.  Dealing  with  wrong,  he  tolerated 
no  compromise  and  reported  all  fully 
to  me,  while  at  the  same  time  in  every 
possible  way  he  showed  himself  a true 
friend  and  helper  of  the  people.  Changed 
lives  and  well-attended  services  attested 
the  reality  of  his  work.  In  a short 
time  a parsonage  was  built  and  the 
large  stone  church  completed,  in  both 
of  which  he  rendered  most  efficient  help. 
The  contributions  of  the  people  also 
increased,  and  in  a few  years  I was 
able  to  heartily  reoommena  him  to  the 
Bishop  and  the  Home  Committee  as  fit 
for  ordination.  During  the  time  he 
was  studying  in  the  Cambridge  Nichol- 
son Institution  he  spent  most  of  his 
vacations  at  Mnndakayam,  and  on  hi3 
return  after  his  ordination  as  deacon 
received  a very  warm  welcome.  The 
Romanists  showed  their  regard  for  him 
by  making  a vigorous  effort  to  win  him 
over.  A French  Jesuit  visited  him 
several  times  to  discuss  “ Protestant- 
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ism,”  and  gave  him  one  of  their  heat  oil  was  to  meet  in  ten  days  to  finally 
controversial  works..  Mr.  Pnnnnsa’s  take  over  the  Mundakayam  Pastorate, 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  history  I asked  him  to  stay  in  Oottayam  till 
proved  too  much  for  the  Jesuit,  and  he  then  ; but  he  declined  on  the  ground 
retired.  that  he  had  meetings  to  take. 

In  December  last  I had  the  pleasure  On  the  Snnday  before  the  Council 
of  assisting  at  his  ordination  as  priest,  meeting  he  was  taken  ill  with  malarial 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Home  Com-  fever  in  church,  and  a fortnight  later 

mittee  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  the  passed  away.  During  his  illness  his 

pastorate  to  the  Church  Council,  as  it  thoughts  were  continually  with  his 

was  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  require-  people,  and  he  frequently  offered  prayer 

ments  of  the  Council.  At  the  begin-  for  them.  His  death  caused  sincere 

ning  of  March  he  came  into  Cottayam,  grief  to  the  members  of  his  congre- 

to  take  part  in  our  bi-monthly  devotional  gation,  and  the  scene  at  his  funeral 

meeting  of  agents,  and  gave  a very  was  most  touching.  Much  sympathy  is 

earnest  address.  As  the  Church  Conn-  felt  with  his  widow  and  young  children. 

Ceylon. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Napier- Clavering  and  Miss  Denyer  arrived  at  Colombo  on 
May  9th. 

The  Bishop  of  Colombo  admitted  Messrs.  Frederick  William  Donndesekara 
and  Don  James  Colombotantorige  to  Deacons1  Orders  on  Sunday,  May  20th. 
Both  candidates,  and  another  who  unhappily  failed  to  pass  the  examination, 
were  members  of  the  Trinity  College  Divinity  Class,  Kandy. 

South  China. 

Bishop  Burdon  admitted  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Davies  to  Priest’s  Orders  on  Palm 
Sunday,  March  8tb. 

Archdeacon  J.  R.  Wolfe,  who  was  needing  a change  and  rest,  went  for  a sea- 
trip  to  Japan  in  April  to  meet  Mrs.  Wolfe  returning  to  Fuh-Chow  after  several 
months  spent  by  doctor's  orders  in  California.  Mrs.  Wolfe  is  much  improved  in 
health,  though  still  very  weak.  The  Archdeacon  writes  that  the  short  trip  set 
him  up  completely. 

The  hostile  influence  of  a recently-appointed  magistrate  in  the  Hok-Chiang 
district  was  a cause  of  much  opposition  to  the  Christians  during  1893,  bnt  the 
intervention  of  the  Consul  at  Fuh-Chow  in  the  spring  of  1894  put  an  end,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  the  persecution.  Archdeacon  Wolfe  writes : — 

The  troubles  in  Hok-Chiang  are  satis-  the  loss  of  their  property  in  several 
factorily  adjusted,  and  the  widespread  instances,  and  in  otner  cases  bodily 
persecution  which  had  been  openly  injury.  The  representations  of  H.M. 
encouraged  against  the  Christians  by  Consul  of  the  case  to  the  high  officials 
the  Hok-Chiang  magistrate  has  been  have  drawn  from  them  strict  orders  to 
stopped  through  the  influence  of  H.M.  this  magistrate  to  have  the  persecution 
Consul.  It  threatened  at  one  time  to  at  once  stopped  and  the  persecutors 
be  most  serious.  Indeed  many  of  the  punished.  This  magistrate  has  been 
Christians  have  suffered  both  in  their  compelled  to  punish  by  a heavy  fine 
persous  and  property,  and  they  were  the  very  men  whom  he  himself  encou- 
ordered  by  the  magistrate  to  join  in  raged  to  carry  on  the  persecution,  and 
and  subscribe  towards  the  support  of  thus  peace  has  been  restored.  Great 
idols  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  and  thanks  are  due  to  H.M.  Consul  for  the 
processions,  and  the  police  carried  those  really  wise  and  judicious  manner  in 
orders  of  the  magistrate  to  the  houses  which  ho  has  dealt  with  this  perse- 
of  the  Christians.  The  Christians,  how-  cation  and  stopped  it. 
ever,  boldly  refused,  and  the  result  was 

Nobth-West  America. 

Bishop  Newnham  admitted  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Walton  to  Priest’s  Orders  in  March. 
Much  peril  and  considerable  loss  were  experienced  at  Moose  Fort  in  the  spring 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  rise  of  the  water  and  ice  when  the  river  broke  up 
The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Newnham,  after  spending  some  time  in  the  upper  story  of 
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the  mission-house,  were  at  length  obliged  to  make  their  escape  in  a boat  and  to 
take  refuge  in  the  factory. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lofthouse  visited  Fort  York  from  Churchill  in  August,  1898.  He 
started  thither  on  August  21st,  the  day  after  the  annual  ship  left  Churchill  for 
England,  and  arrived  after  a pleasant  voyage  in  a schooner  belonging  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  on  August  24th.  Joseph  Hart,  the  catechist,  had 
regularly  conducted  the  Indian  services  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  with  a good 
attendance.  Mr.  Lofthouse  spent  three  happy  weeks  with  the  people,  and  started 
back  on  September  14th.  The  journey  proved  a most  trying  one.  He,  with  an 
officer  of  the  Company  and  another  man,  started  in  a small  boat.  A contrary 
wind  detained  them  for  six  days  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  rain  and 
sncw  falling  nearly  all  the  time,  and  the  thermometer  being  several  degrees 
below  freezing  point.  On  the  tenth  day  after  starting  they  were  only  forty 
miles  advanced  on  their  journey,  their  food  supply  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  as 
heavy  ice  was  beginning  to  form  along  the  shore  it  was  determined  to  abandon 
the  boat  and  to  walk  the  remaining  distance.  The  journey  took  six  days.  For 
several  hours  of  each  day  they  were  walking  up  to  the  knees  in  water  within 
about  two  degrees  of  freezing  point.  Rain  and  snow  fell  every  day.  The  last 
day’s  march  was  made  without  any  food.  Mr.  Lofthouse  lost  nearly  twenty 
pounds  of  flesh  on  the  journey,  and  his  digestion  was  much  impaired  for  a time 
by  the  enforced  abstinence.  After  a few  weeks,  however,  he  quite  recovered,  and 
was  very  thankful  to  God  for  His  preserving  care.  An  incident  which  occurred 
just  after  they  left  Fort  York  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  it  shows  how  much  the 
Christian  Indians  value  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  After  they  had  proceeded 
four  miles  on  their  journey  down  the  Nelson  River,  an  Indian  and  his  wife  with 
two  children  arrived  at  the  post,  and  followed  them  in  order  to  have  the  children 
baptized,  judging  from  the  direction  of  the  wind  that  they  would  not  proceed  far. 
After  the  baptismal  service  on  the  river’s  bank,  with  a cup  for  a font,  they  returned 
through  deep  mud  and  water  to  the  Fort,  which  they  would  reach  after  dark. 


North  Pacific. 


From  the  beginning  of  1893  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  was  manifested  at 
Kincolith.  It  began  to  appear  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  January,  and 
increased  during  the  season  of  Lent.  At  this  time  of  the  year  Archdeacon 
Collison  usually  follows  the  Indians  up  the  Naas  River  to  the  spring  fishing,  and 
while  there  many  encouraging  tokens  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  vouchsafed.  The  Archdeacon  was  again  present  during  the  recent 
spring,  1894,  at  the  fishing  station,  and  he  writes : — 


It  was  feared  last  year  by  some  that 
it  was  but  an  excitement,  and  that  “ as 
the  morning  cloud  and  as  the  early 
dew  ’’  it  would  soon  pass  away.  The 
results  have  not  justified  such  fears. 
That  there  was  much  excitement  is 
undoubted.  The  Indian  of  the  North 
Pacific  coast  is  of  a more  excitable 
temperament  than  those  of  the  interior. 
Yet  of  the  latter  we  find  in  the  life  of 
Brainard  he  states  that  under  the  power 
of  the  Word  they  wept  and  trembled, 
while  he  stood  amazed  at  the  scene.  But 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  tears 
of  true  repentance,  the  intense  desire 
to  know  the  Word  of  God  and  to  obey 
it,  the  earnest  and  increased  congrega- 
tions, and  the  deep  longing  evinced  to 


be  present  at  the  Holy  Communion. 
Of  those  who  received  blessing  last 
year  I do  not  know  of  one  who  acted 
inconsistently  or  drew  back  during  the 
year.  A number  of  young  men  and 
women,  who  previously  seldom  appeared 
at  Holy  Communion,  from  that  time  be- 
came regular  communicants.  Their 
voices  were  always  heard  in  the  prayer- 
meetings.  Almost  all  the  young  men 
have  given  up  the  habit  of  smoking. 
One  of  them,  who  had  realised  a profit 
of  85  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  a small 
trading  store  kept  by  him,  brought  this 
money  and  gave  it  me  to  assist  in  the 
purchase  of  a new  bell  for  our  Mission 
church.  I would  to  God  that  our 
young  men  at  home  might  be  influenced 
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to  deny  themselves  and  devote  the 
money  spent  in  smoking  to  the  work  of 
fulfil  ung  onr  Lord's  command,  and 
sending  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

The  zeal  and  desire  of  onr  young 
men  to  benefit  their  fellow- tribesmen 
induced  me  to  form  some  of  their 
number  into  a branch  of  the  Church 
Army.  These  went  off  in  mid- win  ter, 
some  fourteen  in  number,  on  the  ice, 
and  preached  and  evangelized  at  every 
encampment  on  the  river.  When  they 
reached  Aiyansh,  they  found  that  a 
band  of  those  whose  hearts  God  had 
touched  there  had  left  a day  or  two 
previously  with  the  same  object  to 
evangelize  in  the  Gitikshan  villages. 
This  was  more  than  a mere  coincidence  ! 
Was  it  not  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Our  detachment  was  absent 
three  weeks.  That  from  Aiyansh  was 
away  for  a longer  period.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians  led  the 
Heathen  to  expect  a forward  movement 
from  them,  wnen  all  should  assemble 
at  the  fishing.  And  they  had  uncon- 
sciously rendered  themselves  more 
accessible  to  this  by  agreeing  during 
the  winter  to  rest  from  daily  labour, 
and  even  from  the  celebration  of  their 
Heathen  “ potlatch es  99  on  the  Sunday. 
And  bo  it  turned  out.  When  all  had 
gathered  for  the  fishing  our  Christians 
were  all  eager  to  do  what  they  could  to 
influence  the  hearts  of  the  Heathen. 
Immediately  after  my  arrival  on  the 
scene  a message  was  conveyed  to  me 
that  a large  number  of  the  Heathen 
were  to  assemble  at  a village  higher  up 
on  the  following  Sunday  to  be  feasted 
by  the  chiefs  there.  Thither  I pro- 
ceeded after  an  early  morning  service 
in  our  Mission  church.  Accompanied 
by  some  fifty  of  our  Christians  we 
marched  up  the  river  on  the  ice.  They 
were  just  gathering  to  the  feast.  Our 
people  conducted  a service  in  front  of 
the  village,  whilst  I went  round  and 
spoke  to  each  of  those  I met.  Soon 
toe  large  lodge  was  crowded. 

I entered,  and  after  singing  and 
prayer,  in  which  I was  assisted  by  our 
Christians,  I preached  some  forty 
minutes  to  a most  attentive  congrega- 
tion. It  was  a scene  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. We  had  there  the  men  who  have 
been,  the  very  strength  of  the  Heathen 
party  for  many  years.  I reminded 
them  of  the  number  of  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Gospel  first  came 
amongst  them.  I reminded  them  that 


of  the  large  village  where  Mr.  Doolan 
first  erected  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
in  1864,  not  a single  vestige  remained. 
The  river  had  washed  all  away. 
And  yet  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
was  unchanged,  and  the  first  convert 
had  increased  to  a multitude.  And 
then  I urged  them  to  resist  no 
longer,  but  to  build  their  faith  and 
hope  of  salvation  on  Christ  the 
“ Rock  of  Ages.*'  At  the  close  one  of 
the  leadiug  Heathen  chiefs  stood  up  and 
expressed  his  assent  and  that  of  his 
friends  to  the  truth  of  the  messago  I 
had  delivered.  Thus  the  mission  for 
the  season  was  begun,  and  it  was  well 
sustained  for  some  two  months.  In- 
doors and  out  of  doors  on  Sunday  and 
week-day  the  Word  was  proclaimed. 

On  Good  Friday,  whicn  was  during 
the  great  run  of  fish,  all  business  was 
suspended,  and  at  the  morning  service 
our  church  was  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  numbers  who  came.  At 
the  early  service  for  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion  some  seventy 
came  forward.  It  was  truly  a season 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  During  the  Easter  week  a new 
feature  was  introduced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Heathen.  Our  good  Bishop  had 
kindly  lent  me  a set  of  new  slides  for 
the  magic-lantern,  illustrative  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ.  Over  two  hundred 
Heathen  were  present.  The  deepest  in- 
terest was  manifested,  and  the  illustra- 
tions were  accompanied  by  explanation 
and  appeal,  which  were  received  with 
marked  attention  throughout. 

But  I must  not  proceed  further 
with  details.  Permit  me  to  ac- 
quaint you  of  the  results  so  far  as 
they  are  known.  Ten  persons  have 
publicly  renounced  Heathenism  and 
confessed  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
Four  who  had  lapsed  to  Heathenism 
several  years  ago  publicly  expressed 
their  repentance  and  have  been  re- 
stored, wnilst  several  oth  ers  have  quietly , 
almost  secretly,  joined  the  Christian 
community,  amongst  them  a poor 
blind  woman  and  her  son.  These  are 
the  visible  results.  But  who  can 
estimate  the  searchings  of  heart  that 
have  been  going  on  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit  ? 
May  He  who  hath  begun  the  good 
work  perform  it  unto  the  day  of 
Christ,  and  to  His  great  Name  be  all 
the  praise. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS, 

Sierba  Leone,  after  a Hundred  Years.  By  ths  Bight  Rev.  Bishop 
Ingham,  D.D.  London : Seeley  and  Co.>  1894. 

MMVME  warmly  wolcome  this  timely  and  interesting  book.  It  was 
high  time  that  a sympathetic  and  yet  impartial  account  of  the 
RlVn  Colony  and  Church  of  Sierra  Leone  was  written.  There  are 
IfiAM  old  records  and  biographies  in  missionary  libraries  concerning 
the  early  days ; but  on  the  condition  of  the  Colony  during  the 
last  few  years  we  think  there  has  been  nothing  hitherto  published  to  interest 
the  friends  of  Missions,  although  there  have  been  some  evanescent  books  of 
travel  by  officers  and  others,  in  which  the  Christianity  of  the  coast  has 
only  been  sneered  at.  Now  we  are  in  a position  to  form  a fair  judgment 
regarding  it.  Some  might  think  that  the  Bishop  would  be  tempted  to  write 
too  favourably  of  West  African  Christianity,  but  during  the  eleven  years  of 
his  episcopate  he  has  never  been  blind  to  that  which  is  evil,  nor  hesitated  to 
censure  it,  any  more  than  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  cases  of 
Corinth  and  Galatia.  But  while,  in  the  extremely  able  and  interesting  later 
chapters  of  this  volume,  the  Bishop  does  not  conceal  the  defects  of  the 
Church,  or  his  opinion  that  better  measures  might  have  been  taken  in  the 
past  for  its  healthy  development,  he  nevertheless  never  forgets  the  peculiarly 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  and  the  extreme  difficulties  with 
which  all  who  have  been  studying  to  promote  its  well-being  have  had  to 
contend.  About  one-third  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  extracts  from  a 
remarkable  diary  kept  by  one  of  the  first  governors,  Lieut.  Clarkson,  B.N., 
which  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  trials  and  disappointments  that  beset  the 
early  philanthropists  who  founded  the  freed- slave  settlement  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Then  follow  various  extracts  from  other  reports  of  that  time  ; and 
then  two  chapters  give  a short  summary  of  the  beginning  of  the  C.M.S. 
Mission.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  work  describe  Sierra  Leone  in  1894, 
its  motley  population,  their  manners  and  customs,  the  government,  the 
climate,  &c.  Then  comes  a chapter  on  Sierra  Leone  Christianity,  in  which 
the  shortcomings  of  both  Englishmen  on  the  borders  of  civilisation  and  the 
Native  Christians  are  clearly  and  faithfully  pointed  out.  In  discussing  the 
general  position  and  prospects  of  the  Colony,  the  Bishop  justly  lays  stress 
upon  the  importance  to  the  people  of  manual  industries.  They  are  born 
traders,  but  trading  does  not  cultivate  the  ground,  nor  develop  the  industrial 
character  of  the  people.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Bishop’s  wise  plans  for 
remedying  this  defect  may  receive  an  abundant  blessing. 

We  give  one  extract  regarding  the  climate  of  the  place  so  long  known  as 
the  “ white  man’s  grave  ” : — 

u There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  English  men  and  women  should  not  do 
excellent  work  in  this  part  of  Africa.  They  must  be  content  to  recruit  their 
energies  in  their  own  country  from  time  to  time ; they  will  never  successfully 
colonise  or  settle , but  there  is  much  that  they  can  contribute  towards  the  plant- 
ing of  * peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  righteousness,  religion  and  piety 1 in 
regions  where  such  pnnciples  are  only  beginning  to  be  known.  Such  a work 
can  be  done  and  is  being  done.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  labourers  are  so 
few.  And  so  long  as  Sierra  Leone  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a dark,  dismal 
African  swamp,  and  * the  white  man’s  grave  ’ ; so  long  as  good  and  excellent 
people,  who  will  cheer  a regiment  going  to  Ashanti,  put  on  a face  of  horror  the 
moment  they  hear  of  any  one,  near  akin  to  them,  being  appointed  to  labour  in 
Sierra  Leone ; so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  persuade  our  best  men  and  women 
to  give  to  its  Native  Churches  the  helping  hand  they  urgently  require.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  Sierra  Leone,  out  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  survivals.  A careful  list  of  governors,  officials,  merchants,  and 
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missionaries  who  have  weathered  the  climate  would  perhaps  throw  an  improved 
light  upon  the  situation.  And  it  will  certainly  glorify  God  to  believe,  and  act 
more  than  we  are  prone  to  do  on  the  belief,  that  ‘ m His  hand  are  all  the  comers 
of  the  earth/  ” 

Perhaps  these  reassuring  words  may  lead  some  Christians  to  go  forth  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  His  work  in  Western  Africa.  We  earnestly  hope  in  any 
case  that  Bishop  Ingham’s  book  may  be  widely  read.  We  are  sure  it  will 
draw  out  fresh  sympathy  for  a part  of  the  Dark  Continent  which  in  these 
days  is  sometimes  forgotten. 

Reports  op  the  Boards  op  Missions  for  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York  on  the  Mission-field.  London : S.P.C.K. , 1894. 

This  is  the  first  important  publication  of  the  Boards  of  Missions  founded 
by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1884  and  the  Convocation  of  York  in 
1889.  One  of  the  Resolutions  passed  describing  the  duties  of  the  Boards  was 
as  follows  : “ To  issue  reports  from  time  to  time  on  the  spiritual  wants  of 
Heathen  countries,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  openings  providentially 
placed  before  the  Church.”  The  present  volume  contains  Reports  prepared 
by  Sub-Committees  on  (1)  British  North  America,  (2)  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  (3)  Persia,  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  Eastern  Churches, 
(4)  Indian  Empire  and  Ceylon,  (5)  China,  Japan,  Ac.,  (6)  Australasia,  Ac., 
(7)  Africa.  They  make  altogether  a volume  of  340  pages,  with  a preface  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  This  preface  is  very  interesting  and  highly  charac- 
teristic. Missionaries  and  others  who  visit  Bishop  Westcott  are  often  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  detailed  knowledge  of  their  Missions  and  fields  which  he 
manifests,  and  this  preface  is  the  evident  outcome  of  real  and  wide  knowledge. 
The  Bishop  fully  recognises  the  great  results  of  Missions,  and  in  particular 
what  has  been  achieved  by  Missions  other  than  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ; while  at  the  same  time  he  most  justly  calls  attention  to  the  enormous 
responsibilities  still  lying  upon  the  Church  regarding  the  Heathen  world. 
He  quotes  Mrs.  Bishop’s  famous  speech  in  this  connexion. 

To  show  the  method  adopted  in  these  Reports,  let  us  take  that  on  China, 
Japan,  Ac.,  which  bears  the  signature  of  the  late  General  Maclagan.  First 
there  is  an  account  of  the  country  itself,  the  population,  and  the  religions ; 
then  of  the  missionary  dioceses  ; then  of  the  Church  of  England  Societies 
and  Missions  ; then  of  other  Missions,  including  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  and  various  English  and  American  denominations, 
statistics  of  them  all  being  given.  Then  follow  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  methods,  compiled  from  answers  to  questions  sent  to  various 
Bishops  and  missionaries.  Particulars  are  given  of  procedure  regarding 
Catechumens,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Marriage,  Discipline,  Ac.  Then  come 
statistics  regarding  Chinese  emigrants  in  foreign  lands.  Japan,  Corea,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Borneo  are  treated  in  the  same  way ; the  whole  Report 
occupying  forty-six  pages. 

With  a good  many  variations  of  method  the  same  information  is  given  in 
the  other  Reports.  That  on  British  North  America,  by  Archdeacon  R.  Long, 
and  that  on  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  by  Bishop  Cramer  Roberts, 
are  full  of  information  conveniently  arranged  and  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere. 
The  Report  on  Mohammedan  Lands  and  the  Eastern  Churches,  by  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  contains  a good  deal  of  ethnological  and  ecclesiastical  information, 
but  very  little  reference  to  Missions,  except  that  there  is  a long  communication 
from  Dr.  Bruce  of  Persia.  The  report  on  Australasia,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  by 
Dr.  Codrington  is  only  a short  one.  That  on  Africa,  by  Chancellor  Espin,  is 
much  less  complete  than  any  other,  but  contains  some  useful  tables  regarding 
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the  Missions  of  the  various  Protestant  Societies,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missions,  and  short  reports  from  Bishops  Ingham  and  Tucker. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  Report  on  India  and 
Ceylon,  by  Canon  Edgar  Jacob,  in  which  there  is  a mass  of  well-arranged 
statistical  information  regarding  Missions  and  Church  organisation,  with  full 
recognition  of  tho  great  noil-episcopal  Missions  ; also  an  interesting  analysis 
of  the  answers  sent  in  by  different  missionaries  regarding  Church  Discipline, 
Marriage,  Baptism,  &c.,  and  several  appendices  giving  more  detailed  accounts 
in  certain  cases.  For  instance,  there  are  six  pages,  in  small  type,  of  answers 
sent  to  the  Board’s  questions  by  our  missionaries,  the  Revs.  T.  R.  Wad" 
II.  E.  Perkins,  and  J.  B.  Panes.  ' 

Those  who  look  in  this  volume  for  discussions  of  great  missionary  problems 
will  not  find  them.  It  is  in  fact  more  like  the  evidence  given  before  a Royal 
Commission  than  the  report  of  a Royal  Commission  itself.  We  do  not  think 
this  is  at  all  a drawback.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Boards  exercised  a wi*o 
discretion  in  confining  themselves  to  collecting  information  and  presenting  it 
as  clearly  as  possible.  Had  they  attempted  to  set  forth  their  views  as  a 
body  regarding  missionary  principles  and  methods,  such  views  would  cither 
have  been  only  those  of  a majority,  or  a neutral  compromise  between  con- 
tending opinions  which  would  have  been  of  small  value.  As  it  is,  the  Boards 
have  certainly  placed  us  all  in  debt  for  this  useful  volume,  which  should  be 
constantly  at  hand  for  reference  on  the  various  subjects  treated  in  it. 

The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  London  • 
Religious  Tract  Society . 

The  R.T.&.  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible  has  been  a valuable  possession  for 
nearly  forty  years.  In  scope  and  design  it  anticipated  many  of  the  editions  of 
the  Bible  that  have  been  published  since.  But  it  was  simply  explanatory 
both  in  its  way  of  printing  tho  text  and  in  the  Notes.  Scripture  was  not 
buried  beneath  a load  of  criticisms  or  a heap  of  homiletics.  This  new  edition 
has  been  long  eagerly  looked  for,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  RTS 
and  particularly  the  accomplished  editor,  Dr.  S.  G.  Green,  upon  its  'com- 
pletion. The  typo  is  boautiful ; the  arrangement  is  as  clear  as  ever:  the 
notes  aro  admirably  terse,  and  (to  use  tho  phrase  of  the  day)  quite  “up-to- 
date,  that  is,  the  annotator  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  misses  no 
modern  emendation  or  side-light;  but  not  “up-todate”  in  reckless  acceptance 
of  the  latest  and  wildest  theories  of  the  “ Higher  Criticism.”  The  volume  is 
an  almost  ideal  Family  Bible. 

Historical  Geography  op  West  Africa.  By  C.  P.  Lucas,  B. A.  Oxford  • 
Clarendon  Press.  J 

This  is  Vol.  III.  of  the  series  of  Historical  Geographies  of  the  British 
Colonies  which  the  Clarendon  Press  is  issuing.  It  is  based  on  official  docu- 
ments, and  is  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  book  of  reference.  There  is  a 
sketch  of  the  early  exploration  of  West  Africa  ; then  of  the  slave-traffic  and 
other  branches  of  trading  enterprise  in  past  times;  then  of  the  Moslem 
growth  of  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates ; after  which  each  of  the  five 
dependencies  are  described  in  turn  more  in  detail,  viz.,  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
Beone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  the  Niger  Protectorates.  The  references 
to  missionary  work  are  only  brief  and  incidental 


The  Mission  to  Uganda.  By  Sir  Gerald  H.  Portal,  Z.C.M.G.  &c 
London:  Edvard  Arnold,  1894.  ’ 

This  is  ode  more  of  the  many  recent  books  on  Africa,  and  especially  Eastern 
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Equatorial  Africa,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  friends  of  the  C.M.S.  It  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  remark  that  “ The  Mission  ” is  Sir  G.  Portal's  own 
political  mission.  The  hook  confines  itself  to  matters  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  Sir  Gerald’s  journey  to  and  from  Uganda,  begun  on  January  1st, 
1893,  from  Zanzibar,  and  closed  on  his  return  to  that  island  on  October  22nd  ; 
but  it  contains  four  distinct  parts  brought  together  in  one  volume  of  some 
400  pages,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd,  C.M.G.,  British  Consul-General 
at  Zanzibar.  There  is  first  a short  memoir,  by  the  editor,  of  Sir  G.  Portal’s  life. 
In  this  we  are  told  a little  of  his  early  training,  of  his  character  for  “ courage 
in  carrying  through  to  the  end  whatever  he  had  set  himself  to  do,  a gift  for 
organisation,  a power  of  influencing  others,  and  of  winning  the  best  sort  of 
popularity,  together  with  a rapid  perception  of  a favourable  opportunity,  and 
a capacity  for  bestowing  all  his  pains  on  the  work  in  hand.”  We  are  reminded 
of  the  occasion  of  his  previous  book,  The  Mission  to  Abyssinia , and  a few 
closing  pages  in  this  memoir  show  in  a clear  light  the  success  he  had  achieved 
as  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar,  before  his  mission  to  Uganda. 

Next  we  have  eight  admirably  written  chapters  prepared  by  the  author 
himself  as  part  of  the  book  he  intended  to  publish.  They  cover  the  journey 
to  Uganda,  and  some  of  his  impressions  on  arrival.  Familiar  as  we  are  now- 
adays with  the  incidents,  the  perils,  the  sport,  the  sights,  and  so  forth,  of  a 
journey  in  Central  Africa,  we  cannot  fail  to  realise  that  this  is  the  work  of  a 
master  hand.  Nowhere  could  we  turn  for  better  written  accounts  of  such 
grave  matters  as  a Masai  raid,  or  such  lighter  incidents  as  adventures  with 
Hons  or  the  rout  of  a caravan  by  bees,  or  even  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
around  Kilima-njaro  and  elsewhere.  The  author  takes  us  with  him,  and  he 
is  a very  entertaining  companion.  There  are,  moreover,  up  and  down  these 
chapters  many  carefully  written  passages  full  of  sound  advice  and  detailed 
information  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  future  travellers,  and 
which  praying  friends  of  our  missionaries  would  find  helpful  in  suggesting 
topics  for  intercession.  His  account  of  the  need  for  protection  against  the 
scourge  of  smallpox,  of  the  provisions  necessary  for  a journey,  of  the  danger 
and  causes  of  irritability  on  the  traveller’s  part,  and  in  chapter  vii.  the  very 
careful  account  of  the  journey  and  possible  means  of  transport,  may  be  quoted 
as  instances.  In  dealing  with  the  transport  it  seems  evident  that  the  author 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  urge  strongly  the  obvious  need  of  a railway, 
and  he  has  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  a very  bad  case.  Sir  Gerald  seems  to 
have  found  Uganda  a land  of  great  perplexities  and  contradictions,  and  there 
is  something  peculiarly  disappointing  in  finding  his  editing  work  cut  short  by 
his  lamented  death,  just  as  he  has  begun  to  detail  his  views  of  the  land  and 
people  and  their  customs.  He  says  some  very  severe  things  of  the  gutm-feudal 
system  in  vogue,  even  when  mitigated  by  the  civilising  effect  which  lie 
acknowledges  to  belong  to  the  missionary  work. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  consists  of  extracts  from  the  author’s  diary 
while  in  Uganda  and  on  the  return  journey.  Of  the  latter  part  we  need  not  say 
more  than  that  it  is  a convincing  evidence  that,  at  least  at  present,  the  route 
to  Uganda  by  the  River  Tana  will  not  make  a substitute  for  the  usual  one. 
The  author’s  experiences  in  that  little  known  route  were  more  full  of  interest 
than  of  encouragement.  As  for  the  diary  of  the  stay  and  work  in  Uganda,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  in  some  respects  less  pleasant  reading  than  the  earlier 
chapters.  It  is  very  short,  enters  but  little  into  details  not  published  in  the 
official  report  of  the  mission,  and  is  evidently  from  the  C.M.S.  point  of  view 
a less  important  account  of  Uganda  than  that  report.  It,  of  course,  lacks  the 
polish  of  the  finished  chapters,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  it  the  author 
occasionally  seems  to  allow  himself  to  write  with  a smaller  sense  of  responsibility 
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Ilian  in  papers  intended  for  publication,  a feature  of  the  diary  which  makes  it, 
in  some  respects,  unfortunate  in  the  impressions  it  may  give  of  missionary 
work. 

Sir  Gerald’s  allusions  to  his  companions,  and  especially  to  the  sickness  and 
death  of  his  brother  Raymond,  are  among  the  most  pathetic  pages  in  the  book. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  natural  that,  as  a fourth  section  of  the  book,  extracts  from 
Captain  Raymond  Portal’s  diary  should  be  given.  C.M.S.  friends,  however, 
will  feel  that,  much  as  they  may  admire  the  ability  and  spirit  of  the  young 
officer  and  sportsman,  his  part  of  the  volume  has  a less  serious  interest  for 
them.  As  they  come  across  playful  reference  to  such  prodigies  as  u mosquitos 
as  big  as  partridges,”  and  not  infrequent  use  of  slang  of  a vigorous  type,  they 
will  feel  that  another  class  of  reader  than  themselves  is  being  appealed  to,  and 
they  will  know  what  sort  of  weight  to  attach  to  the  views  here  and  there 
expressed  on  missionaries  and  their  work. 

Altogether  the  book  is  full  of  entertainment  and  instruction  for  a great 
variety  of  readers,  and  it  may  be  added,  is  well  and  somewhat  profusely 
illustrated.  F.  B. 


Religion  in  Japan , by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cobbold,  is  one  of  the  handbooks  which 
the  S.P.C.K  is  gradually  publishing  on  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with 
Missions.  It  contains  a rather  good  account  of  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  then 
discusses  the  relations  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  and  lastly  notices 
briefly  the  Japan  Missions.  The  writer  is  evidently  anxious  to  show  himself  in 
the  fashion  by  finding  as  much  good  as  possible  in  Buddhism,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  candid  enough  to  recognise  facts.  His  account  of  the  Missions  includes 
those  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  of  the  various  American  Protestant 
denominations,  hut  his  sympathies  in  the  main  are  with  the  S.P.G.  and  Bishop 
Bickersteth’s  Tokio  Mission.  The  following  sentence  will  explain  his  standpoint : 
“ Some  of  the  readers  of  these  pages  may,  possibly,  be  in  greater  sympathy  with 
the  general  position  of  the  S.P.G.  than  of  the  C.M.S. ; but  no  consideration  of 
this  sort  should  allow  us  to  be  inappreciative  of  the  splendid  work  which  the 
C.M.S.  lias  done  in  the  past,  and  is  still  doing  in  non-Christian  countries.”  On 
the  whole  the  book  is  useful,  but  one  has  the  feeling  that  it  might  have  been 
done  better. 

Mr.  Handley  Moule  has  produced  another  of  his  delightful  little  books, 
Pledges  of  II is  Love  (Seeley  and  Co.),  which  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
intention  and  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Characteristically,  Mr.  Monle 
avoids  controversy  as  much  as  possible,  and  seeks  to  view  the  blessed  ordinance 
from  a much  higher  standpoint.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  shrink  from 
such  cautions  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  the  reader  against  the  un- 
scriptural  teaching  now  so  common.  In  the  very  last  paragraph  of  the  book  he 
expresses  “ humble  and  deep  conviction  that  the  truth  connected  with  the  words 
Covenant  and  Seal  are  the  clue  to  the  true  purport  of  both  the  Divine  Sacra- 
ments.” This  suggests  at  once  that  Mr.  Moule  will  follow  up  this  book  with 
another  on  Baptism,  and  we  do  uot  know  anything  that  is  more  needed  or  that 
will  be  more  warmly  welcomed. 

The  Great  Closed  Land , by  Annie  W.  Marston  (Partridge  and  Co.),  is  an 
elegantly  printed  book  on  Tibet,  the  land,  the  people,  the  religion,  and  the  recent 
attempts  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the  country.  The  sympathies  of  many  Chris- 
tians have  lately  been  drawn  out  towards  this  long  inaccessible  land,  and  the 
attempts  recently  made  to  enter  it  have  been  watched  with  keen  and  prayerful 
interest.  The  book  is  therefore  most  timely,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  widely 
read. 

A Year  with  Christ , by  the  Rev.  F.  Harper  (J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.),  is  an  excep- 
tionally fresh  and  interesting  book  of  short  readings  for  the  Sundays  of  the 
Christian  year.  We  heartily  commend  it,  and  would  gladly  say  more  of  it,  if 
it  were  not  outside  the  range  of  our  regular  reviews. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

MB.  BARTON,  as  yourself  remarked  in  a note  to  his  letter  in  your  last  issue, 
has  stated  a fact  which  no  thinking  member  of  onr  Society  is  likely  to  deny — 
that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  G.M.S.  and  the  C.P.A.S. ; because  each 
.Society  has,  for  its  range,  its  own  part  of  the  one  field,  belonging  to  the  Saviour 
whom  both  are  serving.  Gospel -heralds  are  witnesses  of  Him,  and  for  Him, 
whether  in  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  Samaria,  or  the  ends  of  the  earth.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  their  common  duties  enjoined  by  Him,  whom  both  delight  to 
honour,  is  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  thrust  forth  labourers  into  His 
harvest.  Possibly  there  are  friends  both  of  Home  and  of  Foreign  Missions  who 
sometimes  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  choice  of  labourers,  the  fixing  the  place  to 
which  each  shall  go,  and  the  deciding  how  many  fresh  labourers  shall  be  sent, 
entirely  rests  with  Him  who  is  taking  out  of  all  nations  a people  for  His  Name, 
His  disciples,  whether  watching  a near  or  a far-off  portion  of  the  same  field,  have 
to  continue  in  prayer , with  thanksgiving,  to  Him  to  furnish  the  workers  where 
He  pleases ; and  then,  if  funds  for  the  support  of  those  workers  are  lacking,  to 
find  in  that  want  another  subject  for  prayer ; or,  as  our  godly  President  has 
remarked,  “ to  ask  the  Lord,  and  tell  His  people/1  D.  D.  Stewart, 


Coulsdon  Rectory,  July  9 tht  1894. 


CPA8- 


THE  LATE  BISHOP  HILL. 

DEAR  SIR, — After  hearing  in  January  the  sad  news  of  Bishop  and  Mrs. 

Hill’s  removal,  my  first  impulse  was  to  write  and  give  you  some  of  my 
Auckland  reminisoences  of  him,  but  I waited,  expecting  some  one  who  knew  him 
even  better  than  I did  there,  to  write  about  him.  In  the  April  number  of  the 
Gleaner  I have  found  most  of  what  I wished  to  see  ; but  as  there  are  a few  other 
particulars,  unnoticed  by  the  writer  of  that  interesting  letter,  but  which  will, 
I think,  interest  your  readers,  I will  ask  your  permission  to  give  them  now. 

Bishop  Hill  was  emphatically,  what  he  was  well  called  by  the  Bishop  of  Auck- 
land, a link  between  the  English  Church  and  the  Nonconformists  there ; and  it 
was  in  this  respect,  almost  more  than  in  any  other,  that  his  departure  iu  1891 
was  felt  by  the  leaders  of  both  sides.  Of  course,  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
his  Churchmanship  was  anything  but  most  hearty  and  loyal ; but  his  freedom 
from  parochial  duties  gave  him  the  time,  as  his  own  inclination  and  largeness  of 
heart  led  him, 'to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Dissenters,  and  to  co-operate  with 
them  as  far  as  possible  in  Christian  work,  to  a degree  which  could  not  be  reached 
by  any  other.  On  the  one  hand,  he  valued  his  Chaplaincy  of  the  Gaol,  not  only 
because  of  the  unique  opportunities  it  afforded  him  of  seeking  lost  souls,  but 
also  because  it  gave  him  a recognised  position  and  office  in  nis  own  Church. 
And  he  was  most  regular,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  engagements,  in  attending 
the  monthly  clerical  meetings  held  in  and  near  Auckland ; and  very  valuable 
were  his  contributions  to  the  discussions  at  those  meetings.  Moreover,  he  was 
always  ready,  if  he  possibly  could,  to  preach  for  a brother  clergyman,  or  take  his 
whole  service  if  absent ; and  I shall  never  forget  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
in  my  little  suburban  church,  on  the  evening  of  a confirmation  Sunday,  on  tho 
words,  “ Thou,  God,  seest  me/’  But  on  the  other,  he  felt  himself  quite  free  to 
hold  the  office  of  President  of  the  “ Ministers’  Conference,”  which  was  entirely 
inter-denominational,  and  at  whose  monthly  meetings,  I believe,  he  was  generally 
the  only  Anglican  clergyman  present. 

He  was  thus  peculiarly  fitted  to  hold  the  position  of  President  of  the  local 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  to  perform  its  duties  con  amove , without  the  least  feeling  of  con- 
descension or  self-accommodation  in  doing  so.  And  it  is  a singular  fact  that 
during  the  years  that  he  held  this  office,  the  whole  of  his  income  (of,  at  any  rate, 
an  at  all  official  character)  was  supplied  by  five  generous  and  well-to-do  business 
men  of  Auckland,  who  longed  to  see  Christ’s  Kingdom  established  there,  but  not 
one  of  whom  was  a Churchman.  The  duties  which  he  laid  upon  himself  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Y.M.C.A.  were  various  indeed.  In  all  possible  ways — in  fact,  all 
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over  Auckland  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  laid  himself  out  for  men,  specially 
young  men,  seeking  to  win  them  for  Christ.  His  lectures  to  them  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  in  the  splendid  lecture-room  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  He  once  told  me  that  he  considered  this  both  the  most  important 
of  all  his  weekly  engagements,  and  the  one  requiring  most  thought  and  prayer. 
The  last  part  of  the  hour  was  always  thrown  open  for  free  discussion,  and  some- 
times our  late  friend  had  no  easy  times  with  the  blatant,  albeit  shallow,  infidelity 
of  Auckland.  On  these  occasions  he  was  given  a meekness  and  a wisdom  which 
won  the  hearts,  if  it  did  not  convince  the  minds,  of  all.  With  an  instance  of  the 
display  of  the  latter  quality  I will  conclude  these  remarks.  It  was  soon  after 
he  nad  taken  up  this  work,  that  he  was  hard  pressed  by  a large  number  of  in- 
fidels, or  freethinkers  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves  m the  colonies.  Like  St. 
Paul  on  his  defence  in  Acts  xxiii.,  ho  adroitly  and  hopelessly  divided  their  forces 
by  introducing  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a God.  The  Deists  and  Atheists 
among  them  immediately  began  to  argue  hotly  against  each  other,  and  the 
Christian  was  proved  superior  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides. 

That  one  so  young,  and  yet  so  richly  equipped  for  the  great  work  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  should  have  been  so  suddenly  snatched  away  from  earth,  seems 
to  me  an  unusually  strong  proof,  not  only  of  a future  life,  but  also  that  the  Lord 
lias  a service  for  His  people  to  do  in  that  life,  which  is  so  high  as  to  deserve  all 
the  preparation  whicn  He  can  give,  or  they  can  take,  here  below. 

Mussoorie,  May  8 th,  1894.  W.  Hooper. 

“ WHY  DO  NOT  EDUCATED  BUSINESS  MEN  OFFER?91 

DEAR  SIR, — With  regard  to  the  interesting  question,  upon  which  so  many 
letters  have  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer , “ Why  do  not  educated  business 
men  offer  ? ” it  seems  to  me  that  some  practical  result  might  be  attained  if  the 
Committee  were  to  send  out  competent  laymen  to  hold  series  of  meetings  in 
various  business  centres  where  missionary  interest  is  strong,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  Christian  business  men  on  the  subject  of  personal  servioe, 
answering  questions,  explaining  difficulties,  <&o.  The  accession  of  a body  of  ex- 
perienced business  men,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  their  hearts  aglow  with 
love  to  the  Saviour,  and  yearning  after  souls,  would  (I  should  think)  be  a source 
of  strength  to  the  missionary  ranks,  and,  I doubt  not,  that  the  ordained  mis- 
sionaries would  gladly  go  hand  in  hand  with  such  laymen,  as  equals,  to  the 
mission-field,  each  supplying  a felt  want  in  the  other.  Our  Lord  sent  forth  His 
disciples  two  and  two,  why  should  not  missionaries  go  out  now  in  like  manner 
two  and  two,  a clergyman  and  a layman  working  side  by  side  for  the  Master? 
Bratton  St.  Maur  Rectory , Somerset , R.  Wilkes  Gossb. 

July  10*A,  1894.  

DEAR  SIR,— I was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Birch’s  letter  in  the  May  Intelli- 
gencer, and,  encouraged  by  your  suggestion  that  “ perhaps  some  other 
friend  may  like  to  comment  on  it,”  I should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks. 

The  following  sentence  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice : — “ They  therefore  find 
a difficulty  in  placing  themselves  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  a Committee  who 
are  difficult  of  approach,  who,  while  sitting  in  London,  control  the  actions  of 
their  missionaries  thousands  of  miles  away.” 

It  would  seem  that  at  a time  when  the  scarcity  of  men,  specially  of  men  who 
have  been  in  positions  of  leading  and  influence  at  home,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
problem  difficult  to  solve,  such  words  as  the  above  are  worthy  of,  at  least,  the 
most  thoughtful  and  candid  consideration.  It  is  not  only  business  men  who 
feel  with  Mr.  Birch,  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  which  is 
keeping  back  from  the  foreign  field  clergymen  of  experience  and  influence  in  home 
work. 

There  are  of  course  matters  in  which  questions  of  finance  and  heavy  expendi- 
ture are  involved,  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  be  settled  by  any  other  than 
the  Home  Committee  u sitting  in  London  ” however  many  “ thousands  of  miles 
away  ” ; and,  again,  there  are  questions  which  may  involve  some  of  the  Society’s 
fundamental  principles  which  should  no  doubt  be  watched  over  and  controlled 
by  authorities  at  Salisbury  Square. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  other  questions  of 
purely  local  concern,  affecting  very  minutely  the  funds  of  the  Society,  involving 
no  important  principle  and  requiring  for  a right  decision  nothing  but  that  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  places  and  details  which  only  the  missionaries  on  the  spot  can 
provide. 

Now,  if  questions  of  this  last  description  cannot  be  left  to  the  decision  of  that 
body  of  prayerful  men  on  the  spot,  who  represent  the  local  Missionary  Conference, 
and  who  really  have  the  true  welfare  of  the  work  at  heart,  it  is  either  a want  of 
confidence  in  the  missionaries  or  something  so  near  to  it  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
another  appropriate  name. 

It  is  eviaent  by  Mr.  Birch’s  letter  that  it  does  not  do  to  suppose  all  Christian 
people,  not  actually  engaged  in  missionary  work,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  working  of 
the  Society  ! This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  well  to  consider  seriously  whether 
this  want  of  confidence  (again  I use  the  expression  with  great  diffidence  merely 
for  want  of  a better  one)  may  not  be  one  reason  why  more  men  of  power  and  in- 
fluence, who  have  been  trusted  to  decide  and  act  at  home,  do  not  put  themselves 
at  the  disposal  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee  ? 

C.M.S. , Nuddea , Bengal.  Ilsley  W.  Charlton. 

[We  do  not  believe  that  the  reason  suggested  by  Mr.  Charlton  really  leads  any 
one  to  refrain  from  offering  to  C.M.S.,  but  it  may  be  that  some  who  have  other 
reasons  which  they  do  not  care  to  acknowledge  may  try  and  make  an  excuse  of 
tliis  one.  In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Charlton’s  picture  of  a number  of  men  unacquainted 
with  the  mission-field  overruling  those  on  the  spot  is  an  imaginary  one,  which 
finds  no  place  in  Salisbury  Square.  When  the  opinion  of  missionary  brethren  is 
overruled  by  the  Committee,  as  sometimes  it  is,  the  reason  is  either  (1)  that  there 
are  other  missionary  brethren  who  take  a different  view,  and  the  Committee  have 
to  decide  between  them ; or  (2)  that  the  brethren  overruled,  being  comparatively 
young  in  the  field,  really  know  much  less  of  the  matter  decided  than  a Com- 
mittee consisting  to  a large  extent  of  men  personally  familiar  with  the  field  itself 
and  its  circumstances  for  many  years,  and  also  of  several  old  and  experienced 
missionaries ; or  (3)  because  expenditure  is  involved.  On  this  last  point  Mr. 
Charlton  admits  that  heavy  expenditure  must  be  controlled  by  the  Committee,, 
but  it  may  be  that  a very  small  grant  may  create  a precedent  involving  a largo 
grant  in  other  cases. — Ed.] 


NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

[HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Universities’  Mission  took  place  on  June 
14th.  It  was  naturally  overshadowed  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
Smvthies,  although  the  news  was  by  that  time  some  weeks  old. 
Bishop  Hornby  was  well  enough  to  be  present  and  to  speak. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  the  Nyasaland  Commissioner,  also  spoke.  The 
Mission  has  felt  the  hard  times,  for  its  income  has  fallen  1253/.  below  that 
of  1892,  and  is  returned  us  20,309/.,  while  its  expenditure  has  been  22,601/. 
The  number  of  European  workers  has  rapidly  risen  from  sixty-one  in  1891 
to  ninety-three  in  1893.  A census  was  taken  at  Easter,  1893,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  adult  Native  adherents  number  3551  and  the  children  in  the 
schools  2106.  The  Mission  now  possesses  four  medical  men  on  its  staff. 


The  cloud  which  rested  on  the  finances  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society- 
two  years  ago  has  given  place  to  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  After  an  expenditure 
of  222,847/.,  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  close  01  the  financial  year  amounted  to 
11,437/.  The  Committee  are  careful  to  warn  their  subscribers  against  too  sanguine 
a view  of  this  balance.  It  is  due,  they  point  out,  to  limitation  of  the  work  abroad,, 
and  to  an  increase  in  legacies,  that  most  uncertain  of  all  sources  of  income. 
Scriptures  and  portions  to  the  number  of  3,664,456  were  sold  during  the  year,  but 
the  returns  were  not  quito  complete.  New  translations  were  in  process,  especially 
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in  Corea  and  Java.  Four  hundred  and  two  Bible-womcn  engaged  in  Heathen 
countries  were  paid  by  the  Society,  but  the  number  of  male  agents  is  not  specified. 


The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  had  to  meet  its  constituents  on  April  30th 
with  the  announcement  of  a deficit  of  7000/.,  which,  added  to  the  deficits  of  pre- 
vious years,  brings  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  Society  up  to  the  large  sum  of 
28,8271.  The  receipts  were  122,211/.,  the  expenditure  129,517/.  There  was  no 
sign,  however,  of  depression  in  the  speeches,  nor  any  call  for  retrenchment. 
The  Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald,  the  Secretary,  gave  encouraging  accounts  of  nearly 
all  the  Missions.  In  Iudia  there  are  4492  Church  members  ; in  Sierra  Leone, 
Gambia,  Gold  Ccast,  and  Lagos,  15,554;  in  the  Transvaal  and  Swaziland  4006  ; 
in  Honduras  and  the  Bahamas,  5470.  The  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  China  Missions 
were  also  well  spoken  of.  The  great  attraction  of  the  meeting  was  the  presence 
of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Shimmin,  of  Mashonaland,  whose  name  and  work  are  just  now 
most  popular  among  the  Wesleyan  body.  He  had  a story  to  tell  which  would 
have  been  fascinating  if  told  by  ever  so  stammering  a tongue.  The  desolation 
wrought  by  the  Matabelo,  the  early  struggles  of  the  Mission,  the  fine  instances 
of  Negro  heroism,  and  the  story  of  Major  Wilson’s  party, — all  these  were  described 
in  language  worthy  of  the  theme. 


The  pecuniary  position  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  more  serious  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  great  societies.  Its  deficit  amounted  at  its  Anniversary  to 
33,215/.  Some  14,000/.  of  this  has  been  met  by  gifts  and  loans,  but  the  Society 
needs  a permanent  addition  of  20,000/.  to  its  income  as  well  as  the  extinction  of 
this  large  deficiency.  The  cause  of  the  adverse  balance  is  not  so  much  depression 
at  home  as  extension  abroad.  Sixty-seven  missionaries  have  been  added  to  the 
roll,  and  the  new  John  Williams  has  been  built  and  despatched  at  a cost  of 
17,000/.  The  total  income  was  142,843/.,  the  total  expenditure,  including  last 
year’s  deficit  of  5197/.,  was  176,058/. 


The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  while  not  in  such  straits  as  the  L.M.S., 
has  had  to  report  a deficit  of  14,183/.,  although  the  expenditure,  70,622/.,  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  last  year.  Like  the  L.M.S.,  the  Baptists  feel  that  a large 
addition  to  income  as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  debt  is  needed.  From  the 
Centenary  Fund  a sum  of  111,765/.  has  been  received,  of  which  30,514/.  has  been 
devoted  to  wiping  off  the  arrears  of  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  5737/.  to  the  purchase 
of  the  Goodwill,  and  the  rest  to  various  objects  connected  with  extension. 


The  statistics  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  show 
that  the  funds  received  were  never  so  high  as  in  the  past  financial  year.  They 
amounted  to  124,743/.,  of  which  16,338/.  was  raised  for  work  among  the  Jews,  and 
the  remainder  for  that  among  other  non-Christians.  The  staff  now  numbers  115 
Europeans,  including  women.  Twenty-four  male  and  three  female  medical 
missionaries  are  included  in  this  number.  The  Livingstonia  Mission  on  Lake 
Nyassa  is  to  be  enlarged.  Hr.  Laws  is  to  explore  the  north-west  of  the  Lake  in 
order  to  find  a healthy  site  for  a great  central  station  on  the  higher  uplands.  A 
building,fund  of  25,000/.  is  to  be  raised.  When  the  new  headquarters  have  been 
decided  upon,  Bandawe  is  to  be  retained  as  a central  port  only.  Work  in  the 
Livlezi  valley  (south  of  Bandawb)  is  to  bo  left  to  the  Reformed  Hutch  Church  of 
South  Africa,  and  new  stations  are  to  be  taken  up  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake. 
Of  the  latter,  Fife  or  Mwenzo,  on  the  Stevenson  Road,  between  Lakes  Nyassa 
and  Tanganyika,  will  be  the  most  northerly.  The  brief  announcement  of  these 
large  changes  docs  not  make  it  clear  why  Bandawe  is  to  be  thus  shorn  of  its 
importance.  The  other  Missions  of  the  Free  Church  afford  no  fresh  items  of 
news.  In  the  six  Christian  colleges  in  India  and  Africa,  26,717  Natives  of  both 
sexes  were  under  instruction,  and  the  number  of  Christian  agents  employed  in 
all  the  Missions  amounted  to  1109 — just  sixty  more  than  the  number  of  Free 
Church  congregations  at  home.  There  were  1115  adult  baptisms  during  the 
year. 

J.  D.  M. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

ANON  HO  ARE  has  been  gathered  to  his  rest  full  of  days  and  full 
of  honour.  On  a previous  page,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  has  dwelt 
upon  his  character  and  work,  and  more  especially  his  services  to 
the  G.M.S.  Bom  in  1812,  before  the  Society  had  sent  out  a 
single  English  clergyman,  or  a single  convert  from  Heathenism  had 
been  baptized  in  its  Missions  (then  only  two  in  number),  he  has  been  preserved  to 
see  the  completion  of  a year  when  the  European  missionaries  added  to  the  list 
were  only  two  short  of  one  hundred,  and  when  nearly  four  thousand  adult  con- 
verts were  admitted  into  the  Church.  He  himself  was  prepared  for  baptism  in 
early  youth  by  a Secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  and  through- 
out his  life  he  loved  its  principles,  its  officers,  and  ita  agents,  and  delighted 
to  promote  its  ends.  After  taking  his  degree,  being  fifth  wrangler,  in 
1834,  he  received  a title  for  orders  from  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Cunningham,  Rector  of  Pakefield  and  Yicar  of  Lowestoft.  Here  he  found 
a thriving  Missionary  Association  which  sent  up  annually  over  150/.  From 
that  Rectory  a few  years  later,  Anna  Martin,  who  resided  in  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham’s family,  went  out  to  the  Yoruba  Mission  as  the  wife  of  David  Hinderer. 
In  1837,  the  year  after  his  ordination,  Edward  Hoare  was  appointed  to  the 
important  charge  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Richmond  in  Surrey.  At  that  time 
the  livings  of  Richmond  and  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  the  intervening  village 
of  Ham,  were  united  under  one  Yicar,  who  lived  at  Kingston.  Among  the 
curates  who  assisted  Mr.  Hoare  in  this  chaige  was  the  Rev.  S.  Hope  Unwin, 
who  afterwards  became  the  first  Director  of  the  C.M.  Children’s  Home,  now  the 
aged  Rector  of  Cheddon-Fitzpaine  in  Somerset.  James  Hough,  who  as  Chap- 
lain at  Palamcottah  had,  in  1816,  invited  the  Society  to  begin  work  in  Tinne- 
velly,  was  then  Curate-in-charge  of  Ham,  and  many  a time,  doubtless,  was  the 
veteran  visited  at  his  Vicarage  on  the  Common  by  his  young  friend  and 
neighbour,  and  the  interesting  work  in  Tinnevelly,  with  already  some  20,000 
adherents,  discussed.  The  contributions  from  Richmond  to  the  C.M.S.  in- 
creased from  48 /.  in  1836-7  (they  had  been  103/.  and  104/.  the  two  previous 
years)  to  176/.  in  1846-7.  In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Hoare  went  to  St.  John’s, 
Upper  Holloway,  where  he  succeeded  Henry  Venn,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
C.M.S. ; but  on  account  of  health  he  only  remained  a few  months,  being  ap- 
pointed to  Christ  Church,  Ramsgate ; and  again,  six  years  later,  he  became 
Vicar  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  in  1853  he  commenced  the  great  work  in 
which  he  was  to  labour  over  forty  years.  The  increase  in  C.M.S.  contributions 
which  has  been  observed  at  Richmond  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  his  two  last 
incumbencies.  Ramsgate,  including  Broadstairs,  sent  up  49/.  in  1846-7.  The 
year  after  his  arrival  the  amount  was  87/.,  and  the  year  he  left  it  was  242/. 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  neighbourhood  in  1853-4  sent  415/.  to  the  Society;  in 
1893-4  it  sent  2045/. — besides  908/.  to  the  C.E.Z.M.S.,  and  46/.  to  the 
Z.B.M.M.,  which  had  no  existence  at  the  former  date. 

It  would  be  more  interesting  but  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover 
how  many  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  to  the  mission- field  have  owed, 
under  God,  to  Canon  Hoare’s  appeals  and  example  the  impulse  which  led  them 
to  offer  for  the  work.  Of  his  ten  children,  two,  a son  and  a daughter,  were 
cheerfully  and  thankfully  surrendered,  and  one  of  them,  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Hoare,  is  fulfilling  his  nineteenth  year  of  missionary  service  at  Ningpo. 

When  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Ramsgate,  and  thirty-six  years  of  age,  Edward 
Hoare  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  great  Jubilee  Meeting  held  at  Exeter  Hall, 
on  November  2nd,  1848.  He  was  the  last  speaker,  and  he  seconded  the 
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Resolution,  which  was  proposed  by  Edward  Bickersteth,  recording  the  Society’s 
dependence  on  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  and  animate  its 
organisation  and  to  give  success  to  the  labours  of  its  agents.  It  was  a subject 
entirely  to  his  mind.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  access  to  the  Jubilee 
Volume  will  be  repaid  for  perusing  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  speech,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  second  Jubilee,  the  Centenary  which  is  now  so  near  at 
hand.  We  quote  the  speaker’s  words  as  they  cannot  fail  to  suggest  matter 
for  thankfulness,  especially  those  regarding  England’s  throne,  spoken  amidst 
the  convulsions  of  1848,  and  regarding  the  Archbishop,  spoken  in  the  first 
year  that  the  Society’s  cause  had  ever  been  pleaded  by  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Hoare  said  : — 

“ And  now,  after  the  thankful  retrospect  of  the  past,  it  may  be  well,  before  we 
part,  to  look  forward  for  a few  moments  to  the  future,  and  to  consider  what  will 
be  the  state  of  things  should  this  Society  ever  witness  another  Jubilee.  What 
changes  will  have  taken  place  ere  then ! There  will  have  been  a vast  change  in 
our  Missions.  By  that  time,  possibly,  Dr.  Krapf’s  grand  idea  may  be  realised, 
and  the  little  Mission  of  Eastern  Africa  be  enlarged  till  it  meet  in  tne  interior  the 
widely -spreading  Churches  from  the  West.  And  what  will  be  tho  state  of  things 
at  homer  Where  will  be  England’s  throne P May  it  stand  fast  through  God’s 
blessing,  and  may  all  remember  that  its  one  security  is  in  the  truth  of  God.  Who 
will  then  be  Archbishop  P May  the  Lord  grant  that  he  may  be  like-minded  with 
him  whose  appointment  to  that  high  office  now  fills  our  hearts  with  joy  ! 
And  the  Meeting — who  will  be  ther?  P Few,  if  any,  of  those  who  are  present  now 
will  be  privileged  to  be  there  The  speakers  of  to-day  will  all  be  passed  away. 
Borne  of  those  dear  children  just  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bickersteth  may  be  here  to 
take  his  place,  but  the  voice  of  the  beloved  father  must  be  silenced.  And  what 
is  the  conclusion  P That  we  all  remember  that  Time  is  short.  We  must  be  like 
the  drops  of  the  rainbow,  each  in  himself  a mere  drop,  and  each  falling,  but  each 
reflecting  the  Lord’s  light  in  the  brief  moment  of  our  rapid  fall,  so  that  the  whole 
combined  should  form  the  bow  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  standing  testimony 
to  the  covenant  of  God.” 


The  reference  in  the  above  quotation  to  Mr.  Bickersteth’s  children  was 
occasioned  by  a few  words  which  had  fallen  from  the  previous  speaker.  Mr. 
Bickersteth  had  said,  “ One  thing  in  my  life  for  which  I especially  desire  to 
thank  God  is  the  great  privilege  which  I have  enjoyed  of  being  permitted  to 
become  a member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  when  I was  a young  man  ; 
and  now  I have  the  further  privilege  of  being  the  parent  of  six  dear  children, 
who,  I am  rejoiced  to  say,  are  also  members  of,  and  love,  the  same  blessed 
Institution.”  We  quote  these  words  as  they  lend  additional  interest  to  the  fact 
which  we  mentioned  last  month  that  one  of  those  children,  Mrs.  Durrant, 
and  two  of  her  children,  have  now  become  missionaries  of  the  Society. 


We  have  now,  alas  ! to  mention  that  the  son  of  another  old  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  who  joined  the  Punjab  Mission  with  his  sister  in  1890,  has  been 
romoved  by  death.  On  Sunday,  July  15th,  the  telegram  was  received  stating 
that  Henry  Francis  Wright  had  died  the  previous  day  at  Gurdaspur,  while 
en  route  to  Dharmsala  after  an  attack  of  fever.  It  is  well  known  that  Mrs. 
Wright  has  given  four  of  her  children  to  the  work,  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
We  are  sure  that  very  special  prayer  will  go  up  for  her  in  this  sorrow  ; 
and  we  commend  Miss  K.  C.  Wright,  who  went  out  last  autumn  to  join  her 
brother  in  the  Punjab,  to  the  loving  intercession  of  friends.  Miss  A.  F. 
Wright  of  the  Punjab  Mission,  and  Miss  Agnes  L,  Wright  of  the  Mid-China 
Mission,  are  just  now  at  home. 

Wk  have  also  to  record  tho  death  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Forester,  Canon  of 
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York,  a consistent  friend  of  the  Society  throughout  a long  life.  He  was 
ordained  the  same  year  as  Canon  Hoare.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Society. 

Wb  learn  with  much  thankfulness  that  the  Bishop  of  Madras  has  nominated 
Archdeacon  William  Weston  Elwes  for  the  Tinnevclly  Bishopric.  Archdeacon 
Elwes  graduated  at  Cambridge  (Trinity  College)  in  1866  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1867,  receiving  his  title  from  Canon  Hoare,  with  whom  he  laboured 
at  Holy  Trinity,  Tunbridge  Wells,  until  1870.  In  this  latter  year  he  went 
out  to  India  and  has  since  held  several  chaplaincies  in  the  Madras  Diocese. 
As  a member  of  the  Madras  Corresponding  Committee  he  possesses  a full 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  Tinnevelly,  in  which  he  takes  a very  warm  interest. 
May  he  be  privileged  to  help  and  guide  it  and  to  see  it  grow  and  extend. 

The  formation  of  a Church  Missionary  Association  in  Canada,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  an  article  in  this  number,  was  a happy  surprise  to  the 
Committee.  It  was  known  that  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Stewart 
in  the  autumn  of  1893  was  very  heartily  welcomed,  and,  as  we  stated  in  Januiry, 
letters  from  various  friends  in  Canada  were  received  soon  afterwards  at 
Salisbury  Square,  requesting  the  Society  to  form  an  organisation  in  tho 
Dominion  for  dealing  with  candidates.  In  reply  to  these  appeals,  the  friends 
were  informed  that  it  was  for  them  to  take  action  if  they  thought  well,  and 
copies  of  the  prospectuses  of  the  Australian  Associations  were  sent  out  as  a 
guide  to  them  regarding  tho  lines  on  which  they  might  count  upon  the 
Society’s  co-operation.  No  time  was  lost  in  acting  upon  this  suggestion, 
and  on  June  21st  a public  meeting  was  held  in  Toronto,  which  was 
attended  by  many  prominent  clergymen  and  laymen.  An  Association  was 
duly  formed,  the  principles  and  objects  were  defined,  and  a constitution  was 
approved.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement  are  well 
exhibited  in  the  brief  report  of  the  meeting,  which  is  quoted  from  tho 
Evangelical  Churchman  of  Toronto,  in  the  article  above  referrod  to.  A later' 
issue  of  the  same  paper  gives  a long  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Du  Vernet, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  new  Association,  from  which  the  following  is 
extracted : — 

“To  awaken  the  full  sympathy  of  Evangelical  Churchmen  throughout  Can  ida, 
something  more  is  needed  than  simply  forwarding  a few  contributions  to  England. 
Along  with  the  perfect  confidence  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  C.M.S. 
we  need  living  links,  uniting  us  not  only  to  the  C.M.S.,  but  also  to  the  work 
among  the  Heathen;  in  other  words,  Canadian  C.M.S.  missionaries.  Can  there 
be  any  serious  objection  to  this  P 

“ There  are  at  present  earnest  men  and  women  in  Canada  who  are  anxious  to 
work  among  the  Heathen  under  that  Society  in  which  they  have  such  confidence. 
If  such  apply  to  the  Board  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions,  even  if  accepted, 
they  must  work  under  the  S.P.G.  rather  than  the  C.M.S.  The  difficulty  is  this 
‘—the  C.M.S.  cannot  consistently  accept  candidates  without  examination.  For 
every  candidate  to  go  to  England  to  appear  before  the  C.M.S.  Committee  is  out 
of  tne  question.  The  only  solution  of  this  part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  there 
should  be  an  examining  board  in  Canada  approved  of  by  the  C.M.S. 

“ By  the  formation  of  our  Canada  branch  of  the  C.M.S.,  Evangelical  Church- 
men all  over  the  British  Empire  are  now  banded  together  in  the  noblest  of  all 
works — the  evangelization  of  the  world — under  the  direction  of  the  greatest  of 
all  missionary  societies. 

“ With  us  in  Canada  very  little  more  machinery  is  needed.  There  are  the  three 
theological  colleges — in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  London — available  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  for  the  mission-field,  and  the  Deaooness  Home,  Toronto,  for  the 
training  of  women ; also  the  medical  colleges  in  these  three  centres  for  the 
education  of  medical  missionaries.  The  China  Inland  Home,  Toronto,  have 
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kindly  offered  the  advantages  of  their  training  classes  in  Chinese,  should  we 
have  any  candidates  for  Mid  China. 

“ Everything  seems  to  be  directing  us  to  do  our  part,  however  small  it  may  be, 
in  this  great  work.  A beginning  has  been  made.  Room  has  been  left  for  ex- 
pansion. If  our  branch  has  a purpose  to  fulfil,  it  will  grow.  If  not,  the  sooner 
it  dies  the  better.  Already  we  have  among  the  enrolled  members  of  our  Church 
Missionary  Association  clergymen  belonging  to  the  dioceses  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Fredericton,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ontario,  Toronto,  and  Huron;  also  many  in- 
fluential laymen.  Let  our  watchword  be  Loyalty  to  Christ  and  obedience  to  Hie 
last  command.  Nothing  seems  to  brin^  us  at  once  into  such  sympathetic  contact 
with  the  Saviour  of  the  world  as  a living  interest  in  His  mission  of  salvation. 
As  we  thiuk  of  the  millions  who  h ive  never  yet  heard  the  story  of  redeeming 
love,  may  we  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement,  ‘ Obedience  to  the  Lord’s  direct 
command  brings  the  Lord’s  direct  blessing.’  ” 


Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Q.C.,  the  gentleman  who  presided  at  the  above 
meeting  on  June  21st,  left  Toronto  a few  days  later  to  proceed  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  rid  England.  On  July  10th  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Committee,  and  assured  them  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  confidence  and 
esteem  in  which  the  Society  and  its  work  are  held  by  a large  and  influential 
body  of  laymen  in  the  Dominion.  He  also  made  an  application  in  the 
name  of  the  new  Association  for  a Deputation  to  be  sent  out  to  Canada  this 
autumn. 

We  regret  that  pressure  on  our  space  prevents  our  publishing  this  month 
several  documents  bearing  on  the  opium  trade  with  China.  Among  them  is 
a memorial  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium  by  fourteen  British 
missionaries  in  China  (including  Bishop  Burdon,  Bishop  Moule,  and  Arch- 
deacon Moule)  of  twenty-five  or  more  years’  standing.  The  memorialists 
express  the  hope  that  the  Commission  will  embody  in  their  Report  a united 
recommendation  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  Indian  Government  should  imme- 
diately restrict  the  Indian  production  of  opium  to  the  supply  of  what  is 
needed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  India  and  elsewhere.  This  appeal  is  pre- 
ceded by  a statement  of  the  following  facts  on  which  it  is  grounded : 1st. 
That  the  consumption  of  opium  in  China  is  exerting  a distinctly  deteriorating 
effect  upon  the  Chinese  people,  physically,  socially,  and  morally.  2nd.  That 
the  conscience  of  the  Chinese  people  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  opium  habit. 
3rd.  That  the  opium  trade,  though  now  no  longer  contraband,  is  highly  in- 
jurious not  only  to  China,  but  also  to  the  fair  name  of  Great  Britain.  And 
4th.  That  the  opium  imported  from  India  is  neither  required  for  medicinal 
purposes  in  China  nor  generally  used  for  these  purposes. 

Our  Committee  meetings  in  the  past  month  have  again  been  specially 
interesting.  On  June  19  th,  Bishop  Tucker  was  taken  leave  of,  together  with, 
the  new  party  for  Uganda,  viz.,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Pike,  late  Rector  of  Kil- 
loughter,  Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Blackledge,  Mr.  H.  B.  Lewin,  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Lloyd,  of  the  Islington  College  ; also  the  Rev.  H.  K.  and  Mrs.  Binns, 
returning  to  Frere  Town.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Head  of  Hampstead  gave  a very 
impressive  farewell  address.  At  the  same  meeting,  the  following  missionaries 
were  received  on  their  return  from  the  held  : the  Rev.  H.  Stern,  of  Gorakh- 
pur, a respectedGerman  brother  of  forty  years’  standing  ; the  Rev.  T.  Kember, 
of  Tinnevelly,  after  nearly  thirty  years’  service  ; the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd,  of  Fuh- 
ICien;  Dr.  E.  F.  Neve,  of  Kashmir  ; and  Mr.  S.  W.  Donne  and  Mr.  E.  P. 
Le  Feuvre,  of  the  Nuddea  band  of  Associated  Evangelists. 

Then  on  July  3rd,  the  Committee  received  the  Revs.  E.  N.  Thwaites  and. 
Martin  J.  Hall,  after  their  Winter  Mission  in  India,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cassela 
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and  Mr.  Montngu  Beauchamp,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  who  have  been 
working  in  the  Province  of  Sz-chuen,  and  have  seen  much  of  Mr.  Horsburgh’s 
C.M.S.  party.  All  four  brethren  gave  most  interesting  information.  The 
same  day,  three  brethren  going  to  the  Niger  were  taken  leave  of,  viz., 
Lieut.  Nott,  and  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Thomas,  all  three  from  the  Islington 
College. 

The  Committee  have  appointed  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones  an  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society;  and  they  have  gratefully  accepted  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins1 
offer  to  render  help  at  the  C.M.  House  during  the  recess. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  June  19th  accepted  an  offer  of 
service  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Herbert  Welchman,  B.A.,  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Curate  of  St.  Thomas’,  Birmingham,  and  accepted  after  training 
Miss  Florence  Ward  and  Miss  Hilda  Susan  Jackson.  On  July  3rd,  the  Rev. 
Albert  Phelps  was  accepted.  Mr.  Phelps  had  had  seven  and  a half  years’ 
experience  as  a missionary  in  connexion  with  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Browne,  B.D.,  senior  Curate  of  Bambridge,  co.  Down,  has 
been  appointed  Association  Secretary  for  Cork  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  in 
the  place  of  the  Rev.  J.  Haythomthwaite,  who  has  accepted  the  Curacy  of 
Zion  Church,  Dublin. 

The  C.E.Z.M.S.  has  issued  an  appeal  for  Lady  Medical  Missionaries.  In 
particular  it  is  desired  to  find  a fully  qualified  lady  doctor  for  Quetta,  where 
an  opening  is  presented  of  a specially  encouraging  kind. 

We  are  informed  that  the  preparation  of  a biography  of  A.L.O.E.  (Miss  C.  M. 
Tucker),  the  well-known  authoress  and  missionary,  has  been  entrusted  to  Miss 
Agnes  Qiberne,  and  the  family  invite  assistance  from  any  who  knew  her,  and  who 
are  able  to  contribute  reminiscences  (especially  of  her  earlier  life),  or  to  tell  of 
influence  for  good  exerted  by  her  writings,  or  to  lend  letters  of  interest  written 
by  her.  The  greatest  care  of  all  such  will  be  taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Tucker 
Hamilton,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Woking,  to  whom  all  communications  should 
be  addressed.  Any  profits  from  the  Biography  will  be  divided  between 
C.E.Z.M.S.  and  C.M.S. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  progress  of  the  Colonial  Associations ; prayer  for  the  recently- 
formed  Association  in  Canada.  (Pp.  579 — 584,  627.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  vouchsafed  to  the  work  in  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  ; 
prayer  that  the  Native  Church  may  be  “ a burning  and  a shining  light  ” in  the  midst 
of  the  Heathen  around.  (Pp.  690— 600.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  life  and  work  of  friends  recently  called  Home ; prayer  that 
the  ranks  may  be  filled  up  by  others  equally  earnest  and  faithful.  (Pp.  601,  611,  612, 
625-7.) 

Thanksgiving  for  recent  accessions  to  the  Church  in  Kyagwe,  at  Krishnagar,  at 
Bombay,  and  at  Fort  York.  (Pp.  611,  612,  614.) 

Prayer  for  the  work  among  the  Mohammedans  at  Mombasa  (p.  610)  and  in  Persia 

(p.  611). 

Prayer  for  the  Native  evangelists  and  new  oonverts  in  Uganda.  (P.  610.) 
Thanksgiving  for  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  working  in  the  North  Pacific  Mission  ; 
prayer  that  the  good  work  thus  begun  may  be  confirmed.  (P.  614.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  appointment  of  a chief  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Tinnevelly. 
(P.  627.) 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

CURSORY  examination  of  the  Contribution  Lists  for  1893-94 
reveals  the  not  very  encouraging  fact  that  while  thirty-two  of 
the  counties  have  gone  back,  only  twenty  have  increased  their 
contributions  paid  locally.  In  making  this  computation  lai^ge 
legacies  have  as  far  as  possible  been  deducted.  The  Hibernian 
Auxiliary  has  sent  up  1421/.  more  than  last  year,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  all  this  increase  is  due  to  living  friends. 

There  is  one  town  in  the  Midlands  which  sent  the  C.M.S.  about  2500/.  last 
year;  this  was  some  200/.  less  than  in  1892-93.  Yet,  we  are  informed,  the 
gate-money  last  season  of  one  football  club  in  that  town  amounted  to  no  loss 
than  7000/.  

Last  January  a friend  wrote  asking  for  copies  of  Mrs.  Bishop’s  speech  and 
of  the  parish  canvass  paper,  since  it  was  intended  to  try  house- to- house  visi- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  North 
Finchley.  Four  months  later  we  heard  that  no  less  than  13/.  9s.  had  thus 
been  collected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the  methods  usually  in 
vogue  many  are  neglected  who  would  gladly  contribute  if  invited  to  do  so. 
The  maintenance  of  an  existing  subscription  list  is  too  frequently  thought 
to  be  all  that  can  be  required ; but  in  these  days  we  need  not  only 
earnest,  but  also  systematic  effort  to  extend  tho  circle  of  our  supporters. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  us  by  a North  London  correspondent, 
with  a request  that  our  reply  to  his  question  'should  be  printed  in  the 
Intelligencer  : — 

“ Seeing  that  correspondence  is  invited  with  reference  to  matters  relating  to 
the  Home  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  I venture  to  ask  your  advice 
on  the  following  matters.  Is  it  possible  for  an  Association  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  the  salary  of  a missionary,  and  to  be  able  to  reckon  the  missionary 
so  supported  as  their  ‘own  missionary’  ? Would  the  amount  so  contributed  be 
included  in  the  Annual  Report  under  the  head  of  the  Association  ? And  further, 
in  what  way  would  such  a contribution  relieve  the  general  funds  of  the  Society  P ” 

With  respect  to  the  first  two  questions  in  the  above  letter,  the  reply  is 
that  we  gladly  receive  additional  contributions  from  Associations  or  individuals 
towards  the  support  (in  whole  or  in  part)  of  particular  missionaries,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  contributors’  “ own  missionaries.”  Of  course  the  support  of  a 
missionary  in  this  manner  does  not  in  any  way  remove  him  from  the  control  of 
the  Parent  Committee,  or  place  him  at  all  under  the  control  of  the  Association 
or  individual  supporting  him.  The  contributions  referred  to,  which  should 
always  be  over  and  above  the  usual  gifts,  would  be  included  in  the  Annual 
report  under  the  head  of  Associations  if  paid  in  through  the  local  treasurer. 

For  the  answer  to  the  third  question  we  must  refer  our  correspondent  to  the 
note  at  the  end  of  the  Contribution  List  published  each  month  in  the  Intelli - 
gencer,  or,  if  fuller  information  is  desired,  to  the  article  by  the  Editor  of  this 
magazine  in  tho  issue  of  April,  1891,  where  the  whole  subject  is  exhaustively 
discussed.  

Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  in  his  speech  at  Exeter  Hall  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  support  of  Foreign  Missions  results  in  larger  and  not 
smaller  contributions  for  Home  work.  A striking  example  of  this  has 
occurred  at  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Altrincham,  where  the  harvest  thanksgiving 
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offertories  have  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  C.M.S.,  as  well  as  the  collections 
on  their  missionary  Sunday.  We  ‘quote  from  the  local  report  for  1893, 
written  by  the  curate-in-charge  : — 

“ If  we  compare  the  offertories  for  church  expenses  with  those  of  1892,  we  shall 
see  that  last  year  from  January  to  July  there  was  a steady  decrease,  the  total  up 
to  the  end  of  July  being  10/.  less  than  that  for  the  same  period  in  1892.  But  in 
August  there  was  a sudden  leap  up  to  an  unprecedented  amount  for  that  month, 
and  this  continued  to  the  end  of  December,  in  spite  of  coal  strikes  and  ( hard 
times.’  What  does  it  mean  P The  reason  is  this : our  missionary  collections  at 
the  beginning  of  1893  fell  below  those  of  the  previous  year.  We  were  not  faith- 
ful to  our  duty,  and  from  then,  month  by  month,  our  funds  grew  less  in  con- 
sequence ; but  in  August  the  Church  Council  decided  not  on  that  account  to 
withdraw  the  harvest  thanksgiving  offertories  from  the  C.M.S.,  as  was  proposed, 
but  to  go  on  in  faith,  adhering  to  our  principle,  and  trusting  to  Him  who  says, 
* The  silver  and  the  gold  are  Mine.”  Immediately,  the  very  next  Sunday  after 
the  Church  Council  meeting,  the  offertories  for  church  expenses  rose  to  a larger 
sum  than  had  been  reached  for  months,  and  this  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
wiping  off  our  deficit,  and  leaving  us  with  an  increase  of  over  4/.  on  1892.  Who 
can  doubt  our  principle  again  P ” 


As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  circulation  of 
magazines  we  may  mention  that  in  one  town,  which  has  a population  of 
28,000,  no  less  than  638  copies  of  our  various  publications  are  taken  in 
monthly.  An  even  better  record  is  made  at  St.  Elizabeth’s,  Altrincham, 
where,  amongst  a population  of  3500  or  so,  chiefly  poor,  27  Gleaners , 87 
Awakes,  and  33  Children's  World  are  subscribed  for.  What  an  increase 
there  wquld  be  in  contributions  and  in  prayer,  if  one  of  our  magazines  was 
taken  for  every  24  people  in  all  the  parishes  which  support  the  C.M.S.  ! 

C.  D.  S. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOU8E. 

AT  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Younger  Clergy  Union,  on  June  18th,  Canon 
Girdlestone  of  Hampstead  delivered  an  address  on  “ The  Jew  ” *,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Norollan,  son  of  the  Shah  of  Persia’s  medical  officer  and  a 
missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Persia;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Jews’  Society;  and  by  the  President  of  the  Union,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  B. 
Sanders  of  Whitechapel. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hon.  Dist.  Secs,  for  Bucks  and  Oxfordshire  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  at  St.  Clement’s  Rectory,  Oxford.  Mr.  D.  Marshall 
Lang  attended  on  behalf  of  the  London  Committee.  The  reports  of  the  Secretaries 
showed  that  while  there  was  an  advance  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  there  was  a very 
serious  decrease  in  the  contributions  of  the  County  of  Bucks.  A strong  hope  and 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  decrease  would  not  be 
permanent.  A discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Prayer  Union  at  Oxford,  and  eventually  a resolution  was  passed  requesting  the 
Rev.  P.  C.  Bevan,  Vicar  of  March- Baldon,  to  reorganise  it.  In  this  way  it  was 
hoped  that  the  work  in  the  County  of  Oxford  would  be  greatly  stimulated.  At 
the  close  of  the  conference,  the  Secretaries  present  were  entertained  most 
hospitably  at  luncheon  by  the  Rev.  F.  and  Mrs.  Pilcher.  J.  G.  W. 


A Meeting  of  the  Hon.  Dist.  Secs,  for  Leicestershire  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  13th,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tabberer,  at  “ The  Holt,” 
Stonegate,  Leicester.  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Parent 
Committee.  The  position  of  the  C.M.S.  in  the  County  of  Leicester  was  carefully 
considered,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  were  made  for  strengthening  the 
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Society’s  position  in  the  county.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  lately 
only  two  laymen  had  gone  ont  as  missionaries  from  the  county,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  ere  long  others  might  be  found  to  supply  some  of  the  places  now  waiting  for 
missionaries.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  Secretaries  were  most  kindly 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tabberer.  J.  G.  W. 

On  Thursday,  June  21st,  the  Half-Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Dorset  Church 
Missionary  Union  were  held  at  Poole,  beginning  with  Holy  Communion  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  at  which  an  address  was  given  by  Canon  Eliot,  of  Bournemouth, 
on  the  words  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  “He  must  increase.”  After  lanch  a con- 
ference was  held,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Bernard,  who  emphasised 
the  result  of  the  recent  Anglican  Conference  as  favourable  to  the  Society  method. 
The  Rev.  E.  N.  Th waites  then  told  of  many  of  the  interesting  things  which  he 
had  seen  and  done  in  India.  In  the  evening  Canon  Lyon,  of  Sherborne,  presided 
over  a well-attended  public  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Thwaites  again  spoke.  Tea 
was  provided  between  the  meetings  at  the  houses  of  various  friends.  A clerical 
breakfast  was  given  on  Friday  morning  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Sharp. 

The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  C.M.  Union  for  the  Dioceses  of  Durham  and  New- 
castle was  held  at  Stodkton  in  the  Borough  Hall  on  June  14th.  It  opened  with 
a devotional  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  of  Persia,  which  was  followed  by  the 
business  meeting,  at  which  the  Yen.  Archdn.  Long  presided.  The  visitors  were 
entertained  to  luncheon,  and  afterwards  to  tea,  by  the  Stockton  friends.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a conference,  at  which  papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bout- 
flower,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  by  the  Rev.  F.  Glanvill  for  “ A 
Gleaner”;  an  address  on  “ Lay  Workers*  Unions  ” was  delivered  by  Mr.  D.  Marshall 
Lang  (C.M.S.  London),  and  Mr.  Henry  Proctor  (Niger  Mission)  gave  an  account 
of  his  work  at  Onitsha.  In  the  evening  the  Mayor  of  Stockton  presided  at  a 
public  meeting,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Marshall  Lang  again  spoke. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Bedford  Association  was  held  on  May  20th  and  21st. 
Sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday  by  Bishop  Stuart  (late  of  Waiapu),  the  Rev. 
P.  Ireland  Jones  (Calcutta),  the  Yen.  R.  F.  Michell  (late  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta), 
and  the  Rev.  P.  F.  J.  Pearce  (Yicar  of  Pulloxhill).  On  Monday,  Mr.  A.  D.  Chap- 
man, of  Milton- Ernest  Hall,  presided  over  two  large  meetings  in  the  Town  Hall. 
Bishop  Stuart  gave  a lucid  epitome  of  missionary  enterprise  in  New  Zealand 
from  its  commencement,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Lang,  of  Old  Warden,  gave  an 
account  of  the  details  of  Committee  work  in  Salisbury  Square.  The  collections 
during  the  two  days  amounted  to  about  75/. 

The  Bedford  C.M.  Union  held  a Conference  on  May  23rd.  There  was  a service 
in  St.  Mary’s,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Downer  being  the  preacher ; a meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall  in  the  afternoon,  followed  by  tea  ; and  a lantern  lecture  on  Japan  in 
the  evening.  

The  C.M.  Union  for  Bucks  met  at  Aylesbury  on  May  23rd,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Pearson  presiding  and  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis( Secretary  C.M.S.)  being  the  Deputation. 

Annual  Sermons  were  preached  in  Taunton  and  neighbourhood  on  Sunday, 
May  20th,  in  thirteen  churches  in  all;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Richards,  from  Travancore, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Cole,  from  Santalia,  with  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Williamson,  the 
Association  Secretary,  being  the  Deputation.  The  Anniversary  was  successful 
from  beginning  to  end.  On  Monday  the  Dean  of  Wells  presided  in  the  afternoon 
over  a large  meeting,  and  spoke  on  the  value  of  Christian  Missions  generally. 
Prior  to  the  evening  meeting,  the  Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Kingdon  entertained  over 
one  hundred  friends  at  tea  in  the  Temperance  Hall.  The  meeting  at  night  was 
crowded,  and  the  Deputation  kept  the  audience  fully  interested  to  the  very  close. 
Mr.  Williamson  spoke  to  the  great  results  of  Medical  Missions.  On  the 
following  day  a Gleaners’  Meeting  and  a Juvenile  Meeting  brought  the  Anniver- 
sary to  a close.  

On  Sunday,  May  27th,  the  Annual  Sermons  on  behalf  of  the  C.M.S.  were 
preached  in  the  three  churches  of  Tiverton  at  the  morning  and  evening  services, 
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and  missionary  sermons  to  children  in  each  chnrch  in  the  afternoon.  The 
preachers  were  the  Revs.  Canon  Eyre,  Prebendary  Scott,  G.  C.  Williamson, 
Association  Secretary,  F.  T.  Cole,  missionary  from  Santalia,  and  D.  Wood,  late 
missionary  in  Ceylon.  On  Monday  afternoon  a service  of  intercession  was  held 
at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  when  the  Rev.  B.  Mills  officiated  and  an  address  was  given 
by  Mr.  Williamson.  Later  on  a goodly  number  of  friends  of  the  Society  partook 
of  tea  together  at  the  Drill  Hall,  when  Mr.  Cole  spoke  a few  earnest  words.  After 
tea  the  room  was  arranged  for  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  was  well  attended. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas,  late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  A 
brief  report  was  read  by  Colonel  Browne,  and  a financial  statement  by  Mr.  W. 
Carpenter.  The  amount  contributed  in  various  ways  showed  a slight  advance  on 
the  previous  year,  the  total  being  208/.  14?.  lid.,  of  which  80/.  16#.  was  from 
missionary-boxes.  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Cole  gave  most  interesting  addresses, 
the  latter  relating  his  own  experience  of  missionary  work  during  twenty-two 
years  spent  at  Agra  and  among  the  Santals.  D.  W. 


The  Annual  Sermons  of  the  Kidderminster  Association  were  preached  at 
St.  Mary's,  St.  George’s,  and  St.  Andrew's  Churches,  on  Sunday,  May  27th. 
The  Deputation  was  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann,  of  Calcutta,  and  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Knott,  Association  Secretary.  On  the  following  day  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  A choir,  supplemented  by  a large  number  of  chil- 
dren’s voices,  filled  the  platform,  and  greatly  helped  with  their  anthem  and 
singing.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Church,  Yicar  of  St.  George's,  took  the  chair,  and 
struck  the  right  note  in  pointing  out  the  duty  and  value  of  helping  foreign  Mis- 
sions. The  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann’s  description  of  India’s  woes  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Knott's  practical  appeal  made  a deep  impression,  which  resulted  at  once  in  a 
goodly  number  of  boxes  being  taken.  The  Report  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S. 
Z.  Lloyd,  showed  a good  advance  over  last  year’s  receipts,  which  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  work  of  the  Gleaners*  Union.  H.  K. 


The  Liverpool  Anniversary  extended  from  May  26th  to  29th.  On  Saturday 
there  was  the  usual  juvenile  flower  meeting  in  Hope  Hall,  Mr.  Richard  Dart 
presiding.  On  Sunday,  sixty  sermons  were  preached  in  the  city  aud  suburbs. 
On  Monday,  at  afternoon  tea,  a large  number  of  clergy  and  laity  met  the 
Deputation — Bishop  Stuart  (late  of  Waiapu),  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe  (late  of  Uganda), 
ana  Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett  (of  Ceylon).  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Hope  Hall 
in  the  evening,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  presiding.  The  Report  stated  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Association  for  the  year  had  been  4668/. ; and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Deputation.  A meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
on  Tuesday  closed  the  Anniversary. 

The  Annual  C.M.S.  Meetings  of  Christ  Church,  Gipsy  Hill,  were  held  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  July  3rd,  and  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  4th.  The 
Yicar  (Rev.  R.  Allen)  presided  on  both  occasions.  At  the  evening  meeting  the 
Yicar,  in  introducing  tne  speakers,  reported  that  640/.  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  Parent  Society  last  year ; adding  that  nearly  200/.  had  been  sent  to  the 
sister  Society  for  Home  Missions  (C.P.A.S.)  during  the  same  period.  A most 
useful  address  was  then  given  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Snell  on  Home  work  for  the 
Society.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Taylor  Smith,  whose  graphic 
“talk ” on  his  work  in  West  Africa  will  long  be  remembered.  At  the  afternoon 
meeting  General  Brownlow  offered  prayer,  and  after  a solemn  address  from  Mrs. 
Hatt-N  oble,  the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd  gave  an  interesting  account'of  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  the  Fuh-Kien  Province  of  China.  The  collections  amounted  to  dose  upon 
10/.  Missionary  literature  was  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  meetings. 

E.  J.  P. 

With  very  mingled  feelings  we  entered  upon  the  Salisbury  Anniversary  as  we 
gathered  for  prayer  in  the  tent  on  Saturday  evening,  June  23rd.  Our  hearts 
went  forth  in  sympathy  to  our  bereaved  Bishop,  who  that  morning  had  lost  his 
devoted  wife  and  helpmeet  in  every  good  work.  In  a twofold  sense  we  were 
reminded  of  the  solemnity  of  these  opportunities,  for  at  the  two  last  Anniversaries 
Bishop  Hill  had  been  the  life  and  oentre  of  the  gatherings.  It  was  very  fitting 
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that  Canon  Taylor  Smith  should  be  sent  to  re-echo  the  needs  of  Africa ; and  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett,  from  Ceylon,  was  also  heartily  welcomed,  as  we  had  become 
interested  in  the  work  there  since  our  Rector  had  visited  the  C.M.S.  stations  in 
that  island.  On  Sunday  the  usual  sermons  were  preached  in  St.  Paul's,  Fisher- 
ton,  and  addresses  given  in  the  Maundrel  Hall  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett,  while 
Canon  Taylor  Smith  preached  at  St.  Thomas',  one  of  the  city  churches.  The 
programme  for  Monday  was  very  full ; missionary  breakfast  at  9 a.m.,  question 
meeting  at  11  a.m.y  missionary  luncheon  at  1 p.m.,  afternoon  meeting  at  3.30, 
evening  meeting  at  7.30.  The  question  meeting  was  a new  departure,  and 
brought  forth  a fund  of  information  for  all,  and  very  especially  for  the  non- readers 
of  missionary  periodicals.  The  luncheon  proved  an  informal  “ gleaning  '’  time, 
as  many  present  sought  to  glean  others  to  join  the  Union.  The  afternoon 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Canon  Bernard,  who  kindly  took  the  Bishop’s  place. 
The  large  juvenile  meeting  in  the  tent  in  the  Rectory  Garden  on  Tuesday  con- 
cluded the  Anniversary.  About  a thousand  persons  were  present,  and  a large 
choir  led  the  singing.  Very  sweetly  the  little  “ Sowers’  ” voices  rang  out  in  their 
very  own  hymn  written  by  Miss  S.  G.  Stock  ! A Glean br. 


The  Southampton  Anniversary  was  held  on  June  9th  to  11th.  It  commenced 
with  a prayer- meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  when  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis  (C.M.S.  . 
Secretary,  London)  gave  an  address.  Sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday  in  several 
of  the  churches  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Bateman  (from  the  Punjab),  and  the  Rev. 

F.  Baylis.  On  Monday  afternoon  a meeting  was  held  in  the  Shaftesbury  Hall, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hankinson  (President),  when  most  interesting 
addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  Bateman  and  the  Rev.  Edgar  N.  Thwaites 
(Rector  of  Fisnerton).  The  Report,  which  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec.,  the  Rev. 
R.  Hughes,  showed  that  the  amount  sent  from  Southampton  to  Salisbury  Square 
for  last  year  was  662/.  This  meeting  was  followed  by  a “ Gleaners'  " tea  in  the 
Philharmonic  Hall,  kindly  arranged  by  the  Secretary,  when  an  address  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites.  The  evening  meeting,  which  was  largely 
attended,  was  held  in  the  same  building,  when  the  Rev.  Rowland  Bateman  gave 
very  interesting  details  of  the  work  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites 
gave  a most  graphic  account  of  his  visit  to  India,  and  made  a powerful  appeal 
for  personal  service.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  there  were  two  offers  of  10/. 
each  for  the  maintenance  of  a Bible-woman  in  India,  and  one  of  6/.  for  a village 
school.  B.  M.  H. 


The  Nottingham  Anniversary  was  held  from  June  10th  to  13th.  Sermons 
were  preached  in  some  thirty-five  churches  in  Nottingham  and  district, 
there  being  much  interchange  of  pulpits  between  the  local  clergy,  and  many 
children’s  services  on  Sunday  afternoon.  A high  tone  pervaded  the  meetings  on 
the  following  day.  The  afternoon  meeting  (which  was  the  Half-yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Notts  Church  Missionary  Union,  thrown  open)  was  well  attended  by 
friends  from  the  country.  At  the  evening  meeting,  which  filled  the  Mechanics’ 
Large  Hall  iu  every  part,  Mr.  Thornton  presided.  The  Report  of  the  Local 
Association  was  read,  showing  that  the  amount  collected  in  the  year  had  been 
2516/.;  and  the  friends  of  the  Society  were  urged  to  make  the  forthcoming 
Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  (to  be  held  in  Nottingham,  November  21st  to  24th) 
a great  success.  The  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins  gave  a very  interesting  account  of  his 
work  in  the  Punjab ; the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe  thrilled  the  meeting  with  his  account 
of  the  death  of  Bishop  Hannington ; and  the  earnest  and  stirring  address  of 
Bishop  Stuart  sustained  and  deepened  the  great  impression  already  made.  On 
Tuesday  evening  the  Large  Hall  was  filled  again  to  overflowing  by  some  1800 
children,  who  were  addressed  and  interested  by  the  Revs.  M.  A.  Dodds  (late  of 
Lagos)  and  H.  E.  Perkins. 

Most  appropriately  Tuesday  was  the  day  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Festival 
in  Southwell  Cathedral.  The  Bishop  gathered  round  him  a large  number  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  to  take  part  in  the  service 
of  Intercession  for  Missions.  Bishop  Knight-Bruoe,  of  Mashonaland,  was  the 

Sreacher.  In  the  afternoon  addresses  were  given  in  the  nave  by  Bishop  Stuart, 
iishop  Scott,  of  North  China,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lahore.  The  Festival  was 
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felt  by  many  to  be  exceedingly  helpful  in  arousing  missionary  interest  and 
imparting  missionary  information.  F.  W. 

The  C.M.S.  week  of  Ystradyfodwg,  South  Wales,  opened  with  a prayer-meeting 
on  Saturday  evening,  June  2nd.  There  were  sermons  on  Sunday  in  the  five 
churches  of  the  parish,  by  the  Deputation  and  the  local  clergy  in  Welsh  and 
English.  On  Monday  service  was  held  for  Church  workers  at  11  a.m.,  with  a 
missionary  address  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden;  a Conference  of  clergy  and  laymen 
at  3 p.m.,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  deepening  missionary  interest  in  the 
locality ; then  a most  snocessful  Loan  Exhibition,  followed  by  a meeting,  closed 
the  day.  A special  blessing  has  been  granted  to  these  efforts,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  new  boxes  having  been  taken,  and  a strong  branch  of  the  Cleaners' 
Union  and  Sowers'  Band  formed.  The  Deputation  were  the  Revs.  A.  H.  Arden, 
H.  Knott,  and  W.  M.  Roberts.  W.  M.  R. 

The  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport  Branch  held  its  Anniversary  on 
May  27th  to  29th.  The  Deputation  were  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Winter  and  the 
Revs.  A.  H.  Arden  and  R.  Palmer.  On  the  Sunday  forty  sermons  were 
preached.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  meeting, 
the  Local  Treasurer,  Mr.  0.  King,  very  kindly  invited  the  clergy  and  some  lay 
friends  to  breakfast.  After  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer  the  Revs. 
A.  H.  Arden  and  R.  Palmer  delivered  earnest  addresses,  which  gave  the  keynote 
to  the  meetings.  At  this  Anniversary  there  are  usually  two  public  meetings 
held,  one  at  Plymouth  and  the  other  at  Devonport.  The  Plymouth  meeting, 
which  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  was  presided  over  by  a warm-hearted  and 
liberal  supporter  of  the  C.M.S.,  Dr.  Hingston,  and  the  speakers  were  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Winter  and  the  Revs.  R.  Palmer  (formerly  of  China)  and  A.  H. 
Arden.  The  latter  spoke  again  on  the  following  evening  at  the  Devonport 
meeting,  when  Colonel  Barker  took  the  chair.  We  believe  that  the  sermons 
and  meetings  have  quickened  the  interest  in  the  good  work.  The  practice*  which 
it  is  hoped  has  now  become  established,  of  holding  preparatory  meetings 
for  prayer  in  each  parish,  contributed  largely  under  God  to  the  success  of  the 
Anniversary.  This  year  the  local  branch  of  the  Gleaners*  Union  gave  valuable 
help  at  the  meeting.  Captain  Boyd,  R.E.,  the  Lay  Secretary,  efficiently  carried 
out  all  the  preliminary  arrangements.  N.  V. 

The  Annual  Sale  of  Work  was  held  in  the  garden  of  Christ  Church  Yicarage, 
Winchester,  on  Thursday,  July  5th.  Favoured  by  glorious  weather,  it  was  a 
conspicuous  success.  The  ground  was  thronged  by  friends  throughout  the  after- 
noon, and  the  business  transacted  resulted  in  the  sum  of  1182.  being  taken  at 
the  thirteen  stalls,  which  is  a decided  advance  on  recent  years.  There  was  one 
stall  which  ought  to  have  speoial  mention,  because  this  is  the  first  year  of  its 
appearance,  viz.  one  furnished  entirely  by  tradesmen  in  Winchester,  in  response 
to  a suggestion  which  was  most  generously  acted  upon.  We  oannot  be  too 
thankful  for  the  splendid  weather  granted  this  year,  and  the  large  and  willing 
band  of  workers,  both  before  and  at  the  Sale.  R.  B.  M. 

We  have  just  concluded  our  thirty-second  Anniversary  of  our  dear  old  C.M.S. 
during  my  incumbency  in  S wanton  Morley.  We  had  a large  gathering  in  the 
Rectory  Grounds  for  tea  and  refreshments,  and  a full  church  to  listen  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Morgan,  Rector  of  Fundenhall,  and  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Norwich,  whose 
address  was  of  a most  masterly  order,  and  evidently  made  a deep  impression  on 
the  congregation.  A sermon  had  been  preached  in  the  noble  old  Parish  Church 
on  the  Sunday  previous,  and  the  meeting  was  followed  next  day  by  a juvenile 
gathering  and  a box-opening.  Altogether  the  Anniversary  realised  over  56/.,  the 
box-opening  producing  the  sum  of  16/.  18s.  2 d.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  in 
the  past  thirty  years,  beginning  from  one  box  producing  eleven  shillings,  up  to  the 
present  this  Box  Association  has  produced  400/.  The  influences  around  us  are 
anything  but  encouraging,  and  yet  the  good  cause,  by  God's  mercy,  holds  its  own. 

E.  L. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence,  June  19 th,  1894. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ladies’  Candidates  Committee,  Miss  F.  Ward  and  Miss  Hilda  Jackson  were 
accepted  as  Missionaries  of  the  Society.  The  Secretaries  reported  the  acceptance 
by  Mrs.  Dnrrant  of  the  Committee's  invitation  to  become  an  Honorary  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  accepted  an  ofEer  of  service  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Herbert 
Welchman,  B.A.,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  St.  Thomas',  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  following  locations  of  Female  Missionaries  were  fixed,  subject  to  readjust- 
ment:— Miss  McBean  to  the  Annie  Walsh  School,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Miss 
Edwards  to  Port  Lokkoh,  West  Africa;  Miss  Hester  Duncum  and  Miss  White  to 
Yoruba ; Miss  Lockett  and  Miss  Conway  to  East  Africa ; the  Misses  F.  L.  A.  Roberts, 
E.  A.  Cooke,  A.  N.  Jarvis,  and  J.Wenham  to  Palestine;  Mrs. and  Miss  Durrant 
to  North-West  Provinces;  Miss  Amy  Wilks  and  Miss  A.  Phillips  (both  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Association)  to  Persia ; Miss  K.  E.  Honiss  to  Mauritius ; Miss 
L.  Case  to  Ceylon;  the  Misses  A.  J.  Oxley  and  Ada  Price  (both  of  the  N.S.W.) 
to  South  China ; the  Misses  C.  Goudge,  M.  J.  Godson,  and  E.  Browne  to  Mid 
China ; the  Misses  J.  Dunn,  Hilda  Jackson,  Grace  Hill,  and  F.  Ward  to  Japan; 
and  Miss  A.  Tyte  to  North  Pacific. 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Mylrea  was  located  to  Calcutta  to  help  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii,  and 
the  following  readjustments  were  made  in  locations  fixed  on  June  5th,  1894 : 
Mr.  E.  Rhodes  to  the  Punjab  instead  of  to  the  Bhil  Mission;  and  Dr.  A.  T. 
Kember  to  one  of  the  Medical  Missions  in  China. 

The  Revs.  H.  Stern,  T.  Kember,  and  LI.  Lloyd,  Dr.  E.  Neve,  and  Messrs.  S.  W. 
Donne  and  A.  Le  Feuvre  were  introduced  to  the  Committee  and  gave  an  account 
of  their  work. 

The  Rev.  H.  Stern  referred  to  his  valedictory  dismissal  some  forty-three  years 
ago  ; he  described  how  he  had  commenced  his  Missionary  career  at  Benares  under 
Messrs.  Leupolt  and  Smith.  He  thankfully  recognised  how  God  had  used  him  in 
his  work  recently  in  the  Gorakpur  District,  where  he  left  about  900  Native  Chris- 
tians. He  testified  to  the  cordial  feeling  which  subsisted  between  himself  and  the 
non-Christians,  specially  referring  to  the  servioes  which  he  had  rendered  to  a 
Native  gentleman  when  suspected  of  treachery  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  Mr. 
Stern  spoke  of  himself  as  having  for  long  worked  alone  among  four  millions  of 
Heathen  in  his  district.  He  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
claims  of  the  children  of  Native  Christians. 

The  Rev.  T.  Kember  mentioned  that  he  had  been  sent  out  for  Tinnevelly  some 
thirty  years  ago  ; that  the  duty  had  devolved  upon  him  of  training  schoolmasters 
and  teachers,  and  of  preparing  Natives  for  Holy  Orders,  who  subsequently  acted 
as  either  pastors  or  evangelists.  Having  referred  to  the  organisation  set  on 
foot  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barton,  he  testified  to  the  success  with  which  it  was  being 
carried  out ; he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  services  of  a series  of  earnest  men 
whose  work  had  tended  to  consolidate  the  Native  Church.  Mr.  Kember,  after 
referring  to  the  still  active  work  of  the  veteran  Missionary,  Mrs.  Thomas,  spoke 
of  the  special  efforts  which  were  now  being  made  to  raise  the  Native  Christians 
to  a high  spiritual  level  in  every  department  of  the  work,  and  was  thankful  to  be 
able  to  testify  that  spiritual  fruit  was  not  denied  to  their  efforts. 

The  Rev.  Ll.  Lloyd  pleaded  earnestly  for  a Medical  Mission  in  the  district  of 
Hing-Hwa,  where  the  people  were  inclined  towards  Christianity.  He  pointed 
out  that  opposition  to  the  Missionaries  during  the  last  few  years  had  not  in 
reality  increased ; but  whereas  a few  years  ago  Christian  Missions  only  touched 
some  three  or  four  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  now  nearly  every  one  of  the  eighteen 
possessed  a Christian  Missionary,  and  though  efficient  work  at  first  was  invari- 
ably met  with  opposition,  the  Missionary  was  enabled  subsequently  to  settle  down 
to  quiet  work.  Mr.  Lloyd  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  Theological  Colleges, 
ana  referred  to  the  large  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  revision  of  the  Bible  in 
the  Fuh-Kien  dialect. 

.Dr.  E.  Neve  told  of  his  work  lying  amongst  half  a million  of  people  in  the 
district  around  Kashmir,  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  He  de- 
scribed the  main  feature  of  their  religion  to  be  that  they  had  to  propitiate  a 
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power  who  was  working  against  them,  hence  the  Medical  Mission  was  especially 
appropriate,  testifying  to  a God  of  Love.  He  told  of  nearly  28,000  out-patients 
attending  their  hospital  in  the  year,  very  few  of  whom  visited  them  a second 
time,  hence  the  more  encouraging  work  was  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  the 
eighty  beds  in  the  hospital.  Dr.  Neve  mentioned  that  the  funds  from  the  Society 
were  only  nsed  for  directly  spiritual  work,  and  that  while  but  few  converts  had 
been  received  in  recent  years,  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Mission  was  exceed- 
ingly great ; persecution  is  extreme,  and  frequently  the  converts  flee  from  Kash- 
mir into  the  Punjab. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Donne  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Associated  Evangelists  among  some 
500  villages  in  the  north  of  the  Nuddea  District,  containing  three-quarters  of  a 
million  inhabitants ; and  described  how  it  required  two  years  even  to  visit  each 
of  these  villages.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  which  existed  for  extended  work 
among  the  women,  and  reminded  the  Committee  of  the  immense  influence  of  a 
Hindu  woman  upon  the  whole  household.  He  was  able  to  testify  to  the  fact 
that  many  among  the  men  were  now  beginning  to  seek  for  spiritual  teaching. 

Mr.  A.  Le  Feuvre  heartily  thanked  God  that  he  had  commenced  his  Missionary 
career  as  an  Associated  Evangelist ; he  mentioned  that  he  had  enjoyed  peculiar 
facility  for  learning  the  language  by  living  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  the 
Nuddea  villages.  He  spoke  of  the  encouragement  they  had  met  with  in  a portion 
of  the  district  which  had  been  previously  worked  by  a Missionary  of  another 
denomination  who  had  faithfully  sown  the  seed.  The  majority  of  the  population 
Mr.  Le  Feuvre  described  as  absolutely  callous  about  any  religion,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  some  happy  exceptions,  and  God  had  greatly  honoured 
their  work  among  the  young.  In  his  own  portion  of  the  district  he  knew  of  at 
least  a dozen  Heathen  who  were  carefully  and  regularly  studying  the  Word  of 
God,  many  of  them  praying  over  it  and  longing  to  find  the  courage  to  act  in 
accordance  with  their  convictions. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  Bishop  Tucker,  returning  to  the  Eastern  Equa- 
torial Africa  Mission,  and  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Pike,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Blackledge,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Lewin,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Lloyd,  proceeding  to  the  same  Mission.  Bishop 
Tucker  was  addressed  by  the  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary,  and  by  the  President, 
and  in  reply  encouraged  the  Committee  to  think  hopefully  of  the  work  in  East 
Africa,  in  which  he  had  seen,  in  station  after  station  to  which  he  referred,  great 
improvement  and  progress  between  1890  and  1894.  The  Instructions  of  the 
Committee  to  Messrs.  Pike,  Blackledge,  Lewin,  and  Lloyd  were  read  by  the  Rev. 

F.  Baylis,  and  after  they  had  replied  they,  together  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Rev. 
H.  K.  .'Sinus  and  Mrs.  Binns,  who  were  also  present,  were  addressed  by  the  Rev. 

G.  F.  Head,  and  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty 
God  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Gibbon. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , July  3rd. — The  Committee  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal of  Miss  Grace  E.  Mason,  accepted  as  an  Honorary  Missionary  on  February 
6th,  1894,  that  she  be  transferred  to  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  to  succeed  Miss  Tucker  in 
charge  of  that  Society's  Mission  at  Batala.  The  Committee  expressed  their 
hearty  wish  that  the  Divine  blessing  might  rest  on  her  in  the  important  work  to 
which  she  had  been  called.  The  Committee  also  sanctioned  Miss  Margaret  Hall 
being  transferred  to  the  C.E.Z.M.S. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Nott,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hardman,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  J.  Thomas,  proceeding  to  the  Niger  Mission.  The  Instructions  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis,  and  after  the  brethren  had  replied 
they  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Sharpe,  and  commended  in  prayer  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Colson. 

The  Committee  accepted  the  Rev.  A.  Phelps,  a student  at  Islington  College, 
as  a Missionary  of  the  Society. 

The  following  locations  were  approved : — Mr.  E.  Luckock  to  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  ; Miss  A.  L.  Wilson  (of  the  New  Zealand  Association)  to  the  Niger ; and 
the  Rev.  A Phelps  to  the  Mid -China  Mission. 

The  Committee  sanctioned  Mr.  W.  Stobie,  late  of  the  18tb  Hussars,  being  ac- 
cepted as  a lay  evangelist,  in  local  connexion,  for  one  year  on  probation,  by  the 
Punjab  and  Sindh  Corresponding  Committee ; they  also  sanctioned  Miss  Nanney, 
at  Ghaziabad,  being  taken  into  local  oonnexion  by  the  Allahabad  Corresponding 
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Committee,  tentatively  for  one  year.  Miss  A.  H.  Bull  was  taken  into  full  con- 
nexion with  the  Society. 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  the  Bevs.  E.  N.  Thwaites  and  Martin  J. 
Hall,  recently  returned  from  a Special  Mission  in  India. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  Thwaites  of  Fisherton,  Salisbuxy,  spoke  of  the  abundant 
answer  to  prayer  manifested  in  the  recent  Missiou  to  India,  conducted  by  himself 
and  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall,  of  the  willingness  of  people  to  hear,  and  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  worth  of  the  Missionaiy  workers,  both  European  and  Indian ; the 
prospect  of  an  Indian  Church  seemed  remote,  and  at  the  present  stage  of  Mission 
work  undesirable.  Colleges  and  schools  fulfilled  a far  more  important  part  in 
Missionary  work  than  he  had  at  all  anticipated ; his  conviction  had  been 
strengthened  that  the  heart  of  India  could  be  best  reached  through  the  women 
and  children ; he  expressed  a hope  that  the  bands  of  Associated  Evangelists 
would  be  strengthened.  Mr.  Thwaites  re-affirmed  his  s&nBe  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  such  Winter  Missions  as  the  recent  one,  conducted  by  English  clergy- 
men and  laymen  going  forth  from  the  home  Church,  undepressed  by  long  residence 
in  the  midst  of  Heathenism,  and  willing  to  preach  througn  interpretation. 

The  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall  said  the  lack  of  men,  and  specially  of  women,  in  the 
wide  field  of  Indian  Missions  had  been  much  on  his  heart.  He  was  assured,  so 
far  as  a brief  experience  could  guide  him,  that  modern  Hinduism  has  its  strong- 
hold not  in  the  intellects,  but  in  the  lower  passions  of  the  people.  To  such,  the 
preaching  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  was  needed,  as  they  had  themselves  found. 
Workers  among  children,  whom  they  might  regard  as  distinctly  their  Mis- 
sionaries, seemed  to  be  much  needed,  as  otherwise  children  pass  away  from  the 
influences  exercised  over  them  in  Mission  schools.  Mr.  Hall  spoke  with  thankful- 
ness of  the  work  at  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  Ceylon  ; and  of  the  great  value  of 
medical  work  as  seen  in  the  Palestine  Mission,  which  he  had  visited  on  his  return 
journey. 

The  Committee  also  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  W.  Cassels  and  Mr.  M. 
Beauchamp,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

Mr.  Cassels,  in  addressing  the  Committee,  said  that  he  fully  appreciated 
their  kindness  and  sympathy  in  inviting  him  to  meet  them,  and  that  he  had 
always  felt  a deep  interest  m the  Society’s  work.  He  had  always  worked  in 
harmony  with  the  Society’s  Missionaries,  and  was  much  indebted  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Moule  for  the  help  and  episcopal  supervision  which  he  (the  Bishop)  h id 
extended  to  the  Church  of  England  Missionaries  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  in 
their  work.  He  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  system,  with  its  Scriptural 
Liturgy,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Chinese  converts,  and 
well  calculated  to  build  them  up  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  Mr.  Cassels  also  ex- 

Eressed  the  great  pleasure  which  he  had  felt  in  welcoming  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hors- 
urgh  and  party  as  fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord’s  work  in  that  part  of  China  in 
which  he  and  his  friends  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  were  labouring.  A portion 
of  the  great  province  of  Sz-Chuen  had  been  divided  between  the  two  Missions, 
and  they  were  working  as  good  neighbours  in  their  respective  fields. 

Mr.  Beauchamp  said  that  he  fully  agreed  with  all  that  had  fallen  from  his  friend 
Mr.  Cassels.  He  felt  that  the  great  work  to  be  done  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its 
simplicity.  There  is  room  enough  for  all  the  workers  that  can  be  employed.  The 
China  Inland  Mission  retained  a portion  of  Sz-Chuen  about  the  size  of  England 
for  their  field  of  labour,  another  portion  as  large  as  Ireland  is  assigned  to  theChurch 
Missionary  Society.  They  had  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  houses  to  live 
in  from  time  to  time,  and  that  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  Churoh  Missionaiy 
Society’s  Missionaries  also.  They  had  found  ready  access  to  the  people  through 
open-air  preaching,  and  by  attendance  at  the  frequently  recurring  markets,  and  by 
God’s  blessing  there  had  been  much  success  in  the  work  in  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion field  of  labour,  and  many  converts  had  been  brought  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

General  Committee , July  10th. — The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Browne, 
B.D.,  by  the  Hibernian  C.M.  Society  as  Association  Secretary  for  the  South  of 
Ireland  was  approved. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  on  June  22nd,  1894,  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Lord  Forester,  Vice-President  of  the  Society.  Reference  was  made  to  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  help  invariably  extended  by  Lord  Forester  to  the  Society,  and  to 
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the  manner  in  which  he  had  frequently  thrown  his  house  open  for  meetings  of 
Association  Secretaries  and  others  in  behalf  of  the  Society.  The  Secretaries 
were  instructed  to  convey  to  the  bereaved  family  an  assurance  of  the  Com- 
mittee’s respectful  sympathy  with  them  in  their  loss,  and  appreciation  of  the  warm 
interest  that  Lord  Forester  always  took  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretaries  announced  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Edward  Hoare,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Society,  which  occurred  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on  .July  7th. 
A telegram  was  read  from  the  President,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  expressing  his 
sense  of  thankfulness  for  the  help  rendered  to  the  Society  by  Canon  Hoare,  and 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  present  to  unite  with  the  dommittee  in  lamenting 
the  loss  incurred  by  his  death.  The  Honorary  Secretary  mentioned  some 
personal  reminiscences,  and  reminded  the  Committee  that  Canon  Hoare’s  last 
attendance  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  Committee  was  on  December  8th, 
1891,  when  he  travelled  to  town  in  order  to  bear  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
late  Bishop  Perry,  who  had  just  been  called  to  his  rest.  In  the  autumn  of 
1892  he  addressed  the  outgoing  Missionaries  in  St.  Bride’s  Church  on  “ the  friend- 
ship of  God,”  and  on  January  30th,  1893,  he  spoke  a few  helpful  words  to  those 
about  to  engage  as  workers  m the  February  Simultaneous  Meetings  movement 
in  the  Metropolis.  Before  the  last  Anniversary  he  wrote  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  saying  that  for  over  sixty  years  he  had  seldom  failed  in  attending  the 
Anniversary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  how  affectionately  he  would  be 
thinking  of  his  friends  on  the  platform,  and  praying  that  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  might  rest  upon  them.  Other  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  H.  Morris,  likewise  bore  testimony  to  Canon  Hoare’s  services  to  the 
Church,  to  the  Evangelical  cause,  and  to  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Committee  desired  the  following  Minute  to  be  recorded : — 

“ In  addition  to  the  deaths  of  long  honoured  and  attached  friends  of  the 
Society  within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Canon  Lord 
Forester,  Lord  Charles  Bussell,  and  Howard  Gill,  the  Committee  record,  with 
affectionate  and  thankful  remembrance  of  a life  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
our  Divine  Master,  the  removal  of  their  beloved  brother,  Canon  Edward  Hoare. 

" Trained  in  the  days  of  the  Evangelical  revival  at  Cambridge  under  Simeon, 
Scholefield,  and  Cams,  Edward  Hoare  commenced  his  ministry  in  1836  as  Curate 
to  the  Bev.  Francis  Cunningham  at  Pakefield,  where  he  found  the  genial  and  warm 
sympathy  of  those  who  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  religious  movement,  and 
where  he  gave  early  evidence  of  the  bright,  living  Missionary  spirit  which  was  so 
prominent  a feature  of  his  ministry  in  his  after  life  at  Richmond,  Ramsgate,  and 
finally  at  Tunbridge  WellB,  where  for  forty-one  years  he  was  by  the  Grace  of 
God  ever  at  the  front  of  all  Missionary  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
remarkable  position  of  influence  whioh  he  attained  was  not  from  his  gifts,  which 
were  considerable,  but  from  his  grace.  The  features  of  his  character  may  be 
briefly  Bummed  up  as  they  were  known  in  his  privato  life,  in  his  parochial  work,  in 
the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  Committee  Hoorn  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society : Godly  simplicity  and  unflinching  courage,  clearness  of  judgment  and 

expression,  loving  sympathy  and  consideration  for  others,  unfailing  diligence  and 
soundness  in  the  faith,  and  supreme  reverence  for  and  delight  in  the  Word  of  God. 
These  gracious  qualities  made  his  counsels  and  co-operation  wise,  weighty,  and 
practical.  He  was  in  the  highest  sense  a faithful  witness  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a zealous, 
popular,  and  attractive  advocate  at  all  times  of  the  work  of  his  beloved  Churoh  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  Committee  commend  the  members  of  his  family,  specially  those 
who  are  in  the  Mission-field,  to  the  very  special  prayers  of  the  Church,*  in  the 
hope  that  a double  portion  of  his  spirit  may  be  imparted  to  his  successors.” 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  Miss  G.  Cox,  returning  to  the  Japan  Mission. 
The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  having  been  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens, 
Miss  Cox  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson  and  commended  in  prayer  to 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  R A.  Squires. 

The  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones  was  appointed  an  acting  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  tney  had  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Perkins  to  give  temporary  assistance  in  the  House. 

The  Committee  instructed  that  their  cordial  thanks  should  be  conveyed  to 
Crawford  Noble,  Esq.,  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  generous  help  extended  by  him  to  the 
proposed  Mission  to  Cumberland  Sound. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

0RDINATI0N8. 

South  India. — On  Trinity  Sunday,  May  20th,  at  Ootacamund,  Messrs.  J.  McLeod 
Hawkins  and  J.  S.  Peter,  B.A.  (Native)  to  Deacons'  Orders,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Clarke,  B.A.  (Native),  to  Priest's  Orders. 

North-West  America.—  In  March,  1894,  by  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Walton  to  Priest’s  Orders. 

DEPARTURES. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Tucker  and  the  Rev.  H.  K.  and 
Mrs.  Binns  left  London  for  Mombasa  on  June  28th. — The  Revs.  A.  J.  Pike  and 
G.  R.  Blackledge  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  Lewin  and  A.  B.  Lloyd  left  Southampton  for 
Zanzibar  and  Mombasa,  vid  the  Cape,  on  July  14th . 

ARRIVALS. 

Egypt — The  Rev.  P.  G.  Wood  left  Cairo  on  July  1st,  and  arrived  in  London  on 
July  15th. 

Palestine. — Miss  Florence  Nuttall  left  Ramallah  on  June  14th,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  June  29th. 

Mid  China. — Mrs.  Symons  left  Shanghai  on  May  10th,  and  arrived  in  England  on 
June  28th. 

South  China. — Miss  M.  D.  Boileau  left  Hong  Kong  on  May  2nd,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  June  18th. 

Japan. — The  Ven.  Archdeacon,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Warren  left  Kobe  on  May  15th,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  J uly  1st. 

MARRIAGE. 

Sierra  Leone. — On  July  12th,  at  St.  Giles’,  Northampton,  by  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  to  Miss  E.  Dunkley,  both  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Mission. 

DEATHS. 

Punjab. — On  July  14th,  at  Gurdaspur,  en  route  to  Dalhousie,  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis 
Wright.  [By  Telegram.] 

Western  India.— On  July  4th,  at  Yelverton,  South  Devon,  Reginald  Basset,  only 
child  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Harries,  aged  two  years  and  two  months. 


PUBLICATION  NOTIONS. 

The  following  new  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice 
Annual  Report,  1893—4.  The  Report  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  gTeat 
majority  of  subscribers  by  the  time  this  number  appears,  though  several  Associations 
are  late  in  sending  in  their  requisitions.  Will  friends  who  subscribe  through  Local 
Associations,  and  who  may  not  yet  have  received  their  copies,  kindly  apply  to  their 
local  Secretaries  for  them,  or  write  to  the  Lay  Secretary,  C.M.  House  P 
Extracts  from  the  Annual  Letters  of  Missionaries  for  1893 — 4. 

Part  VIII.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh, 
South  India,  and  Travancore  and  Cochin  Missions. 

Part  IX.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  the  N.-W.  America  and 
North  Pacific  Missions. 

Price  Ihreepence  each  Part , post  free.  It  is  expected  that  Part  X.,  which  will  com- 
plete the  Series  this  year,  will  be  ready  early  in  August. 

On  the  Relations  of  Church  of  England  Missions  with  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  and  with  other  Protestant  Missions.  A Paper  read  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Stook  at  the  recent  Anglican  Missionary  Conference.  Free. 


BRIEF  SKETCHES  OF  C.M.S.  WORKERS.  By  Emily  Headland. 

Another  addition  has  been  made  to  this  series,  viz.,  Bishop  Smith,  of  Victoria, 
Hong  Kong,  C.M.S.  Missionary  1844  to  1849.  Twelve  Sketches  in  all  have 
now  been  issued.  They  can  be  obtained  from  the  C.M.S.  Book  Room,  Salisbury 
Square,  price  Twopence  each,  post  free,  or  the  set  of  twelve  for  Is.  9 d.  post  free.  List  on 
application. 

The  first  number  of  a new  Publication  which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  C.M.S. 
friends,  and  particularly  to  those  who  study  specially  the  Missions  in  West 
Africa,  made  its  appearance  last  month.  It  is  entitled  Niger  and  Yoruba 
Notes,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Harford-Battersby.  It  will  be  published  monthly, 
pries  One  Penny,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  C.M.S.  Book  Room  for  lfd.  post 
free. 
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PHASES  AND  PHRASES  OP  THEOSOPHY. 

IT  has  been  remarked  for  some  time  with  reference  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  our  time,  that  he  has 
had  in  contemplation,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  to  give  to 
Christianity  a history  of  her  heresies  and  schisms.  Such 
a task  would  be,  we  apprehended,  if  seriously  undertaken, 
calculated  to  monopolise  the  vast  and  versatile  powers  of  that  great 
politician  throughout  the  remaining  period  of  his  earthly  existence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  accomplished  his  task,  and  we  regret  that  his 
omission  to  include  Theosophy  within  the  treatment  of  his  subject 
has  not  spared  us  the  duty  of  dealing  with  an  important  but  most 
unappetising  theme.  Whether  or  no  an  error  or  heresy  be  included 
within  the  formal  pale  of  the  Church,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  both  forms  of  unbelief  is  of  high  im- 
portance. The  consideration  of  the  exoteric  phases  of  wrong  thinking 
and  of  tho  esoteric  alike  is  capable  of  yielding  up  a large  measure  of 
instructive  advantage.  We  are  not  disposed  to  concede  an  exception 
to  this  rule  even  in  the  case  of  that  curious  and  combined  form  of 
mental  imbecility  and  moral  obliquity  known  as  Theosophy.  The 
most  extravagant  and  the  most  unreasonable  phases  of  intellectual 
unbelief  have  often  their  roots  in  the  soil  of  an  obscure  and  mysterious 
ethical  condition.  In  their  exaggerated  and  unrestrained  develop- 
ment they  may  furnish  more  obvious  explication  of  their  nature  than 
might  be  gathered  from  their  tamer  and  more  subdued  types.  Thus 
the  magnifying  of  the  diameter  of  the  heresy  may  offer  for  its  study 
a more  favourable  field  of  view,  and  the  very  excess  of  the  ethical 
distortion  may  interpret  more  easily  and  more  effectually  to  the 
student  the  element  of  evil  which  gave  to  the  theological  disturbance 
birth. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  also,  that  as  the  darkest  and  grossest  de- 
partures in  act  from  the  standard  of  righteousness  originate  from 
principles  which  may  claim  some  measure  of  sympathy  with  characters 
of  ill  innate  in  every  fallen  child  of  man,  so  too,  all  forms  of  error 
and  of  unbelief,  however  extravagant  and  ungoverned  be  their 
features,  have  origin  in  principles  of  thought  which  are  inherent  in 
the  constitution  of  the  common  mind  of  the  race.  It  will  be  there- 
fore, at  least,  useful  to  ourselves  to  bestow  a glance  upon  conditions 
of  thought  and  unbelief  which  may  seriously  affect  the  well-being 
of  other  races,  even  although  we  deem  it  impossible  that  such 
forms  of  wrong  thinking  should  ever  considerably  obtain  amongst 
ourselves. 

Yet  even  were  there  no  possibility  for  us  of  prospective  advantage 
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in  the  matter  in  the  way  of  forewarning  and  forearming  against  the 
possible  surprise  by  a similar  form  of  mental  delusion,  yet  in  the  case 
of  Theosophy  in  India  there  are  other  considerations  which  appear  to 
imperatively  invite  our  consideration.  We  see  a people  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  tradition  of  a vast  antiquity,  and  governed  by  the  condi- 
tions of  a most  immature  experience.  We  contemplate  a race,  or 
rather  an  assemblage  of  races,  being  rapidly  introduced  into  contact 
with  the  culture  of  the  most  advanced  intelligences  of  the  age,  and 
themselves  hardly  more  adapted  to  the  rude  encounter  of  thought 
than  the  imprisoned  inmates  of  their  own  zenanas.  We  contemplate 
the  existence  amongst  these  races  of  social  and  religious  conditions 
which  operate  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
thought,  and  serve  disastrously  to  impede  the  development  of  their 
ethical  and  intellectual  being,  conditions  which  strenuously  retard  the 
expansion  of  Indian  thought,  and  compel  it  to  a powerlessness  alike  to 
cope  with  whatever  of  disadvantage  there  be  for  them  in  the  changing 
conditions  which  beset  them,  or  to  co-operate  with  whatever  of  ad- 
vantage there  may  reside  for  them  therein. 

For  India  as  our  Dependency,  and  for  its  races  as  our  fellow-men, 
there  is  therefore  considerable  and  constant  demand  upon  our  sym- 
pathy. These  are  considerations  which  will  be  ever  present  to  the 
thought  of  the  statesman  and  the  ruler  in  India.  They  affect  vitally 
the  well-being  of  the  largely  helpless  millions  of  our  great  Dependency. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  these  pages  a lesser  and  yet  a larger  con- 
templation extends  before  us.  We  have  in  our  serious  view  the  life 
of  a more  limited  section  of  the  India  peoples.  They  who  engage  our 
solicitude  are  members  of  no  single  race  or  tribe,  but  exist  in  all.  By 
^the  border  of  the  Himalayan  snows  they  dwell,  and  in  the  coffee 
groves  of  Singala  they  are  found  at  toil.  On  eastern  frontier  and  on 
western  border  they  are  known.  Their  case  is  present  to  the  mind 
and  dear  to  the  heart  of  multitudes  in  these  Isles  who  are  neither 
statesmen  nor  philosophers,  and  who  love  them  not  as  the  people 
conquered  by  our  victorious  arms,  not  even  as  bound  to  us  by 
our  common  loyalty  to  the  Empress  Queen,  but  far  more  in  the  affinity 
of  a Faith,  which  is  indeed  a link  more  durable  than  language, 
blood,  or  geographical  situation,  a bond  perpetual  through  the 
ages. 

It  is  in  these  our  interest  centres,  and  it  is  for  these  that  our  sym- 
pathy goes  forth  when  we  perceive  the  Church  in  India  emerging 
painfully  and  with  difficulty  out  of  the  sins  and  superstitions  of  cen- 
turies, and  planting  for  the  first  time  her  foot  upon  the  central  rock 
of  Truth.  We  are  deeply  conscious  that  this  Church  of  India  ia 
exceptionally  open  to  the  assaults  and  subtleties  of  the  representatives 
of  Theosophy.  In  the  nature  of  things  so  it  must  be.  We  intend  not 
to  undervalue  in  the  least  degree  the  intelligence  of  the  Christianised 
Moslem  or  Hindu.  We  would  do  justice  to  the  frill  to  the  high 
culture  of  many  of  India's  Christian  sons.  If  we  dread  the  contact  of 
such  subtle  forms  of  error  with  the  Indian  mind,  it  is  not  so  much 
because  we  fear  for  the  weakness  of  the  latter,  as  because  we  appre- 
ciate the  strength  of  the  former.  No  degree  of  education  may  settle 
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off  hand  the  question  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  beings  and  their 
possible  contacts  with  terrestrial  things.  That  such  do  exist  is  certain 
to  the  Christian  intelligence.  That  such  have  had  converse  in  the  past 
with  mortals  is  equally  certain  to  it.  That  there  occurs  such  contact  of 
spiritual  agencies  of  evil  with  the  races  of  paganism  is  a supposition 
against  which  there  is  no  a priori  probability  whatever.  There  are  even 
suggestions  from  the  Inspired  Volume  the  other  way.  Granting  then 
that  such  contacts  of  the  two  worlds  be  possible,  that  such  communi- 
cations be  neither  in  science  nor  from  the  Book  of  Truth  counted  even 
improbable,  at  once  we  become  aware  of  the  basis  which  appears  for 
the  charlatan  and  the  impostor  to  construct  thereon  his  edifice 
of  duplicity  and  imposition.  At  once  there  is  placed  within  his 
reach  an  entire  armoury  of  spiritualistic  shafts,  against  which 
comparatively  few  among  the  many  Indian  minds  will  be  altogether 
proof. 

But  if  the  element  of  possible  truth  exists  in  the  affirmation  of 
supernatural  interferences  in  India,  there  is  no  uncertainty  whatever 
as  to  the  receptivity  of  the  Indian  mind  for  such  phenomena.  While 
in  theory  pantheism  enters  into  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  the 
Hindu,  in  practice  the  belief  in  innumerable  supernatural  existences 
rules  with  sway  uncontrolled.  Materialism  proper  has  no  prospect  in 
India.  The  eradication  of  a conviction  of  the  supernatural  will  not 
be  effected  by  the  multiplication  of  any  number  of  materialistic  publi- 
cations. It  is  probable  that  it  is  in  compliment  to  this  unalterable 
characteristic  of  the  Indian  mind,  apprehended  by  her  felicitous  in- 
stinct, that  Mrs.  Besant  has  considered  it  opportune  to  discard  her 
materialism  and  assume  her  Hinduism.  It  will  not  be,  we  are  con- 
vinced, through  the  gate  of  materialism  that  the  forces  of  error  will 
enter  the  citadel  of  Indian  conviction.  It  may,  indeed,  be  affirmed 
that  materialism  is  absolutely  unadapted  for  extensive  sway  over  any 
race,  and  it  is  incontrovertible  that  no  people  of  the  earth  has  even 
temporarily  yielded  to  its  forces  unless  in  seasons  of  general  natural 
decay  in  social,  political,  and  religious  life. 

But  this  her  faith  in  the  supernatural,  while  for  India  it  operates 
with  protective  and  prophylactic  force,  may,  and  we  believe  does, 
constitute  a source  of  singular  weakness  and  a cause  of  peculiar  peril. 
So  delicate  is  the  constitution  of  faith,  that  its  excess  is  well-nigh  as 
dangerous  as  its  deficiency.  The  summer  airs  which  breathe  on  fields 
of  bloom  and  carry  life  and  gladness  on  their  wing,  are  only  elements 
which  in  their  essential  constitution  may  be  deleterious  and  destructive 
in  the  last  degree,  and  which,  blended  in  other  proportions,  had  else 
carried  bane  and  mischief  in  their  path.  It  is  the  adjustment  of  their 
elements  in  their  due  amount  by  the  hand  of  an  infinite  Wisdom  which 
commissions  them  in  their  messages  of  health  and  peace  to  moss  and 
man  alike.  The  analogy  obtains  in  faith.  It  is  the  balanced  blending 
of  reason  and  affection  in  its  composition  which  invests  it  with  robust- 
ness and  stability ; it  is  their  disproportion  which  converts  it  into  a 
dangerous  and  mischievous  instrument  for  the  hand  of  fanaticism  or 
the  skill  of  the  unprincipled  impostor.  In  India  imagination  supplies 
the  place  of  evidence,  and  a highly  tinted  illustration  does  more  than 
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duty  for  the  syllogism  of  an  exact  logic.  From  infancy  the  Indian 
mind  is  educated  in  lessons  of  credulity,  until  the  verifying  faculty, 
diminished  by  an  heredity  of  disuse,  appears  to  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  the  mental  organism.  Miracles  have  for  ages  ceased  to 
carry  with  them  any  antecedent  improbability,  or  if  there  has  been  any 
doubt  of  their  occurrence,  the  distrust  is  due,  not  to  the  defect  of 
evidence,  but  to  the  distaste  for  the  ethical  significance  of  the  portent. 
It  is  not  probable  and  it  is  not  possible  that  this  exuberance  of  faith 
may  be  pruned  in  a day,  or  that  the  redundancy  of  credulity  should 
be  reduced  to  the -sobriety  of  a simple  faith  without  a wise  and 
extended  course  of  Christian  training. 

There  is  hope  at  least  that  the  salutary  influences  of  Christianity 
will  avail  for  her  children  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  we  confess  we  are 
perplexed  when  we  contemplate  the  case  of  the  millions  of  India  who, 
under  the  fitful  and  precarious  light  and  leading  of  an  intelligence  not 
itself  illumined  by  the  safer  and  stronger  beams  of  heaven,  are  leaving 
the  territory  of  the  olden  times  and  passing  within  the  confines  of  the 
new,  who  are  becoming  rapidly  emancipated  from  the  thousand  thralls  of 
grossest  superstition,  while  not  yet  enfranchised  in  the  liberty  of  a 
reasonable  faith.  It  is  indeed  these  minds  that  constitute  the  weak- 
ness of  India's  people.  Unconscious  of  the  extent  of  their  spiritual 
necessity,  and  believing  that  for  them  and  for  their  tribes  the  gospel 
of  intelligence  carries  with  it  the  succour  of  their  every  need,  they 
miss  the  strength  and  security  of  mind,  they  lose  the  sobriety  and 
balance,  which  Christianity  accords  not  least  among  her  benefits  to 
her  children.  In  the  dim  grey  dawn  of  their  nation's  opening  life, 
such  wander  hither  and  thither,  distracted  by  the  spectre  forms  of 
faith  which  cross  their  path,  and  illusioned  ever  by  the  dreams  of 
vague  and  unreal  good.  Their  eye  is  not  single,  ana  the  whole  body 
is  the  tenement  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  spiritual  gloom.  What 
wonder  then  that  India  should  serve  well  as  the  happy  hunting 
ground  for  those  innumerable  impostors  who  live  by  their  wits 
upon  the  witless  ones  of  the  world,  and  who  in  such  advantageous 
soil  reap  harvests  abundant  from  the  folly  and  credulity  of  their 
dupes. 

There  is  yet  again  peculiar  peril  for  young  India  in  the  tenets  of 
Theosophy,  and  it  is  just  in  this  again  that  the  security  of  the  Indian 
Christian  emerges.  There  are  points  of  contact  and  elements  of  natural 
affinity  between  the  ancient  faiths  of  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism 
and  this  perhaps  the  latest  development  of  anti-Christian  unbelief. 
We  have  notea  this  affinity  as  a natural  one,  being  always  of  opinion 
that  both  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  a single  time-honoured  stock. 
We  trust  that  we  are  not  counted  uncharitable  in  tracing  the 
parentage  of  both  to  ‘the  ancient  framer  of  the  frauds  of  faith.' 
That  resemblances  in  the  character  of  his  work,  even  although  differ- 
ing by  centuries  in  dates,  should  appear,  is  no  more  than  might  be 
expected.  Such  correspondencies  in  their  occurrence  are  calculated 
only  for  the  edification  of  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  The  remark 
of  the  author  of  New  India  anent  this  connexion  is  well  worth 
reflection  : — “ The  subtleness  of  its  Theosophical  teaching,  and  the 
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degree  of  scope  which  the  supernatural  interference  of  spiritual,  or  so- 
called  astral,  phenomena  afford  to  the  imagination,  are  features 
peculiarly  congenial  to  the  Hindu  intellect.  A belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  Theosophy  is  consistent  with  the  tenets  of  Brahmoism,  and  even 
with  the  professions  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  The  native  mind  has  also 
been  able  to  see  that  in  some  occult  manner,  but  with  a definiteness 
and  force  quite  unmistakable,  the  European  adherents  of  the  system 
have  been  elevated  by  a kind  of  moral  regeneration  from  indifferentism, 
and  sometimes  from  positive  dislike,  into  sincere  and  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  the  country.  The  conditions  have,  therefore,  been 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  Theosophy  among  Natives.  Tossed  to 
and  fro  by  every  blast  of  vain  doctrine,  they  have  rallied  round  the 
new-fangled  ideas  of  this  weird  and  obscure  system  with  an  eagerness 
which  shows  the  need  among  them  of  a more  rational  and  satisfying 
belief.  But  already  the  enthusiasm  of  the  movement  has  spent  itself. 
The  public  exposure  of  some  of  the  directors  of  the  new  cult  has. 
proved  a severe  shock  to  its  votaries,  and  many  of  them  have 
renounced  their  allegiance.  Although  they  are  full  of  faith  and 
trust,  to  an  extent  to  which  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
almost  incapable  of  understanding,  they  cannot  but  refuse  to  remain 
permanently  enslaved  by  a belief  in  phenomena  which  are  not  only 
incapable  of  demonstration,  but  are  alleged  on  credible  testimony  to  be 
propped  up  by  fraud.” 

We  have  not  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  counted  our  readers  to 
be  generally  unacquainted  with  the  strange  history  of  Indian 
Theosophy.  The  subject  has  been  very  ably  treated  in  past *y ears  in 
the  Intelligencer  by  another  pen.  It  will  be  enough  generally  to 
mention  that  with  the  death  of  Madame  Blavatsky  the  chief  stay  and 
the  especial  weakness  of  the  system  was  removed.  Not  the  most 
courageous  advocate  of  the  cause  would  now  accept  responsibility  for 
the  ethical  characteristics  of  Madame  Blavatsky’s  propagation  of  her 
cult.  Nor  even,  had  the  esoteric  manipulation  of  the  enterprise  been 
without  such  offensive  mixture  of  chicanery  and  bare-faced  decep- 
tion, could  the  system  have  well  survived  its  investigation  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  It 
was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  philosophy  that  its  appearance  should 
have  occurred  under  the  same  stellar  sign  with  that  of  Professor 
Sidgwick  at  Cambridge.  There  must  have  been  some  serious  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  astral  authorities  that  such  an  unpropitious 
contretemps  came  about.  What  can  the  Mahatmas  have  been 
about  ? we  are  tempted  impatiently  to  exclaim.  Some  one  has 
blundered ! 

But  the  deadly  wound  of  this  monstrous  portent  which  came  to  it 
on  the  death  of  its  founder  appears  to  have  been  in  measure  recovered 
from  in  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Besant.  It  will  be  not  unimportant 
to  note  the  singular  character  of  this  successor  of  Madame  Blavatsky 
in  the  propagation  of  a creed  too  obscure  to  be  definable  by  its  own 
votaries,  and  too  illogical  to  merit  attention  were  it  not  that  it  has 
proved — 

“ The  summer  pilot 

Of  empty  hearts  unto  the  shores  of  nothing.*' 
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To  Mrs.  Besant  the  application  of  Dryden’s  words  is  unusually 
appropriate,— 

14  Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long.” 

Her  spiritual  history  is  an  unchanging  course  of  variation,  one 
consistent  path  of  change.  Each  of  her  religious  phases  is  maintained 
on  the  bitter  evidence  of  her  friends,  with  all  the  positive  doggedness 
of  an  ill-balanced  mind.  From  a nominal  Protestant  she  has  in  turn 
become  Theist,  Atheist,  Materialist,  Malthusian,  Spiritualist,  Theo- 
sophist.  Pantheist ; then  again  anti-Malthusian,  anti-Materialist, 
Polytheist,  and  Hindu.  To  the  reconstruction  of  the  falling  fortunes 
of  the  Theosophical  movement  in  India  she  brings  a ready  eloquence, 
and  contributes  a facile  wit  which,  accurately  divining  the  national 
characteristic  of  the  Hindu,  his  proverbial  openness  to  the  phrase  of 
flattery,  employs  this  doubtful  but  successful  weapon  in  audacious 
degree.  Added  to  this,  her  fertility  of  resource  finds  extensive  scope 
in  the  endowment  of  the  Theosophical  creed  with  unlimited  elasticity 
and  comprehensiveness.  She  admits  within  its  borders  the  Upanishads 
and  the  Bbagavad  Gita.  This  is  a distinct  advance  upon  the  policy 
or  doctrine  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  professed  to  derive  more 
especially  from  Buddhism.  Whether  we  call  it  the  enchantment  lent 
by  the  distance  of  Buddhism  or  the  vulgar  awe  born  from  the  ignor- 
ance of  it.  Buddhism  to  Madame  Blavatsky  was  of  course  as  good  as 
a Balfour  company.  Mrs.  Besant  will  not  be  slow  to  advantage  her- 
self by  the  experience  of  her  distinguished  predecessor.  This  lady 
inherits  alike  the  authority  and  the  discredit  of  her  connexion  with 
Madame  Blavatsky.  From  her  she  has  in  large  degree  received  the 
sanction  of  her  more  than  questionable  inspiration.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  laches  of  the  teacher  have  been  indiscernible  to  the  eye  of  the 
disciple.  Not  even  the  proverbial  blindness  which  comes  of  dis- 
inclination for  the  li^ht  can  account  for  the  attachment  of  Mrs.  Besaut 
in  India  to  the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  Theosophy.  A great  deal 
has  been  said  about  Colonel  Olcott,  and  of  his  phenomenal  simplicity 
of  character.  We  have  even  on  record  the  testimony  of  Madame 
Blavatsky  to  the  exceptional  innocency  and  credulity  of  his  nature, 
to  the  singular  receptivity  of  his  disposition  ; enough  indeed  to  induce 
the  conviction  that  he  has  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
But  the  antecedents  and  career  of  Mrs.  Besant  do  not  admit  of  so 
favourable  a construction  being  placed  upon  her  utterances.  We  can 
imagine  no  hypothesis  which  may  exhaustively  account  for  the 
eccentricities  of  her  intellectual  orbit,  unless  it  be  that  the  balance  of 
a powerful  mind  has  known  disturbance  in  the  past  under  stress  of 
exceptional  mental  distress.  Such  distress  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  experience  of  this  gifted  lady,  and  in  this  she  possesses  our  truest 
and  most  genuine  sympathy.  The  secret  indeed  of  many  a schism 
and  the  story  of  many  an  error  in  the  faith  may  start  from  the  obscurer 
disturbances  of  the  mental  constitution.  None  the  less,  however,  do 
we  feel  bound  to  indicate  the  mischievous  and  disastrous  consequences 
of  such  heresies  of  life  or  thought.  The  strong  sincerity  of  the  pro- 
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pagandist  may  not  blind  the  eye  nor  may  it  seal  the  lip  from  observa- 
tion and  utterance  alike. 

The  present  is,  indeed,  a proper  occasion  for  ref erence  to  the  position 
and  activity  of  the  lady  to  whom  we  refer.  As  is  well  known,  having 
passed  through  the  usual  round  of  infidelity  and  misbelief,  she  has  openly 
identified  herself  with  Hinduism.  She  wears  the  forehead  brand  of 
heathenism,  and  proclaims  with  ardour  her  confidence  in  the  step  she  has 
taken  and  the  faith  which  she  defends.  She  is  gifted  with  much  natural 
eloquence.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  she  adds  the  arts  of  the  dema- 

§ogue  to  the  gifts  of  nature.  She  audaciously  flatters  the  Hindu  ears. 

he  affirms  that  the  roots  and  fountains  of  all  modern  culture  and 
civilization  reside  in  the  ancient  cults  of  India.  Flattery  is  perhaps 
among  the  mots  d'ordre  of  Theosophy.  Certainly  it  was  employed 
without  stint  and  after  the  same  fashion  by  Colonel  Olcott.  Its  use 
indicates  the  common  knowledge  of  the  weak  point  in  the  defences  of 
the  heathen  Hindu  nature.  But  even  flattery  has  not  been  altogether 
successful.  It  was  the  pathetic  complaint  of  the  colonel  that  more 
garlands  than  guineas  resulted  from  his  oratory.  It  is  to  the  credit  at 
least  of  the  shrewdness  of  India  that  this  has  been  so.  Herein  lies 
great  safety  for  Christianity,  that  the  secular  aims  of  the  systems  of 
unbelief  are  not  for  any  length  of  time  to  be  concealed.  The  unselfish 
purpose  of  Christian  Missions  has  emphasised  itself  not  indistinctly  in 
India's  past  in  the  career  of  the  Mission  labourers.  While  we  claim 
not  for  them  complete  and  absolute  perfection,  yet  it  is  generally  un- 
deniable that  Christianity  in  India  has  been  honourably  and  faithfully 
represented  by  its  advocates.  Neither  garlands  nor  guineas  have  been 
the  object  of  their  diligence  and  of  their  devption,  but  the  more  substan- 
tial recompense  of  a righteousness  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  our  Indian 
fellow- subjects.  If  they  have  not  imitated  the  tactics  of  Theosophy  in 
the  employment  of  the  specious  phraseology  of  flattery,  and  have  in 
consequence  missed  some  of  the  cheaper  triumphs  of  the  field,  they  can 
at  least  appeal  to  honesty  of  word  and  of  purpose,  and  to  truthfulness 
in  their  dealing  with  the  sins  and  weaknesses  of  India  old  and  new. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  by  no  means  agreeable  study  of  Anglo-Indian 
Theosophy  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  occupation  therein 
has  been  in  any  substantial  measure  fruitful  in  the  acquisition  of  theologi- 
cal science.  That  some  new  aspects  of  human  folly  have  been  presented 
to  us  we  cannot  deny.  That  some  surprises  of  duplicity  have  come  to 
us  we  have  admitted  in  this  dreary  contemplation  of  the  interminable 
process  of  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  Credulity  has  surpassed  itself 
upon  the  Indian  stage,  and  subtlety  outdone  the  record  of  most  of  its 
previous  performances.  But  granting  all  this,  there  is  nothing  in 
Theosophy  which  corresponds  to  the  splendid  errors  of  the  Gnostic, 
or  to  the  teaching  which  the  heresy  of  J udaism  in  its  exhibition  and 
its  refutation  was  calculated  to  impart.  The  story  of  these  respect- 
able heresies  of  Christian  history  will  also  be  of  interest  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  She  will  feel  that  to  them  instrumentally  she  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  Apostolic  epistles  which  their  errors  and 
their  evils  evoked.  They  constitute  at  least  an  integral  part  of  her 
history.  They  gave  us  at  least  their  vindication  as  Celsus  gave  Origen 
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to  the  Church.  But  to  Theosophy  we  feel  in  no  manner  obliged.  We 
owe  it  no  corresponding  gain.  It  has  no  prestige  of  the  past  and  we 
believe  it  has  no  promise  for  the  future.  It  has  not  been  honoured, 
even  by  the  mistaken  self-sacrifice  of  the  Indian  devotee,  nor  defended 
by  the  resources  of  intellectual  culture.  It  is  altogether  a fourth-rate 
religious  performance.  It  will  yield  no  instruction  to  us  in  its  prime 
and  flower,  and  will  prove  equally  unprofitable  when  reduced  to  its 
residual  ash.  George  Ensor. 

THE  GROUNDS  OF  APPEAL  IN  WORKING  FOR  MISSIONS ; 
THEIR  PLACE,  AND  PROPORTION. 

A Paper  read  before  the  Durham  Church  Missionary  Union  at  Stockton , 

June  14 ihf  1894. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Boutflower,  M.A., 

Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham . 

ROM  an  old  number  of  the  Church  Missionary  Gleaner  I cut  the 
following  extract : — 

"At  a missionary  meeting  the  children  were  asked  to  give  a 
penny  each.  Five  sorts  of  pennies  were  given  that  day.  One  boy 
thought  they  ought  not  to  have  collections  at  meetings,  but  as  he 
was  asked  to  give  he  supposed  he  must.  His  was  an  iron  penny,  from  a hard, 
iron  heart.  Another  eaid,  4 A penny ! What’s  a penny  P Of  course  I’ve 
put  a penny  in.’  That  was  a tin  penny.  Another,  when  he  came  to  the 
plate,  waited  to  assure  himself  that  his  teacher  was  looking,  and  then  dropped  in 
his  penny  with  a loud  thump.  That  was  a brass  penny.  Another  said,  * I am 
awfully  sorry  for  these  poor  Heathen ; I should  like  to  give  more  * ; that  was  a 
silver  penny.  But  one  said,  * I love  my  Saviour ; He  wants  these  Heathen  to 
know  about  Him.  I’ll  give  a penny ; indeed  I would  give  all  I had  to  bring 
about  His  wish.’  That  last  was  a golden  penny.” 

That  is  the  extract.  Not  a very  brilliant  conceit  perhaps  in  itself,  but 
sufficient  to  start  one  on  a very  pointed  self-examination  with  regard  to  the 
money  one  offers  for  missionary  work  : sufficient  also  to  suggest  to  us  who 
preach,  and  to  us  who  debate  in  private  conversation  the  claims  of  such  work, 
the  inquiry  which  I have  been  encouraged  to  think  may  be  generally  profit- 
able, as  to  What  are  the  various  grounds  of  appeal  actually  advanced  amongst 
us  1 What  will  be  the  due  place  and  relative  proportion  of  them  in  our  own 
minds  and  hearts,  if  we  would  seek,  in  this  as  in  all  things,  to  enter  into  the 
mind  of  Christ  1 

I can  only,  of  course,  deal  with  those  which  have  occurred  to  my  own  mind 
or  observation.  And  of  these  it  will  be  natural  to  speak  severally,  with 
regard  to  their  value  in  their  right  place,  and  their  danger  beyond  it. 

I will  name  six  : (1)  The  Appeal  to  Personal  Interest.  (2)  To  Esprit  de 
carps . (3)  To  “ Common  Sense.”  (4)  To  the  Interest  of  Missions  as  a 

Study  (Intellectual  and  Popular).  (5)  To  Pity  for  the  Heathen.  (6)  To  the 
Will  and  Glory  of  God. 

The  Appeal  to  Personal  Interest . God  has  been  pleased  to  make  per- 
sonality a tremendous  factor  in  the  work  of  His  Kingdom  : and  conversation 
with  south-country  clergy  convinces  me  that  here  in  the  North  the  warm 
hearts  round  us  make  it  more  than  ever  a chief  factor.  There  is  probably  no 
part  of  England  where  the  clergyman’s  influence  is  less  purely  official,  more 
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distinctly  personal,  A principle  at  stake  goes  for  little,  because  it  is  seldom 
appreciated  ; the  personal  power  of  the  man  who  advocates  it  goes  for  nearly 
everything 

Now  the  person  at  the  root  of  much  local  missionary  interest  may  be,  as 
you  know,  that  of  some  missionary,  or  that  of  some  vicar  or  enthusiastic 
lay  secretary. 

(а)  It  may  be  that  of  some  missionary  gone  forth  from  the  midst  of  some 
people,  and  personally  dear  to  them.  If  there  are  here  any  from  St.  Peter’s,  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  or  St.  James’  or  St.  Aidan’s,  West  Hartlepool,  they  know  what  I 
mean.  And  would  God  that  every  one  of  our  parishes  had  this  proud 
privilege,  this  singular  blessing ! My  friends,  is  it  too  much  to  look  for, 
and  to  pray  for  definitely  ? My  brother  clergy,  may  it  not  be  some  day, 
when  we  have  grieved  for  years  over  a seeming  impossibility  of  rousing  in 
our  people  any  adequate  sense  that  we  mean  our  words  when  we  speak  again 
and  again  of  Christian  Missions  as  the  very  raison  d'ttre  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  at  last  we  may  be  allowed  to  see  this,  and  much  more  that  we 
have  tried  in  vain  to  teach,  sealed  to  men’s  hearts  with  a sudden  conviction 
of  reality,  when  they  hear  that  God  has  called  us,  and  that  if  we  cannot 
persuade  them,  at  least  we  are  going  out  ourselves  ? Oh,  we  thank  God  for 
this  magnet  of  Personal  Influence,  which  seems  to  draw  out  cribbed  and 
cabined  spirits  after  it  abroad,  where  the  pleading  of  Principles,  yea,  of  Divine 
Principles,  seems  to  have  failed.  It  has  indeed  its  place. 

Yes ; but  it  has  also  its  dangers.  What  shall  we  say  if  the  withdrawal 
of  such  a missionary  from  active  labour  in  the  mission-field  leaves  such  a 
parish  just  where  it  was  before  he  went  from  it  ? What  shall  we  say  if  we 
find  ourselves  year  by  year  dependent  on  securing  a good  and  able  Deputa- 
tion, who  succeeds  because  he  manages  to  win  for  his  own  pitiful  needs  large 
alms  from  our  annual  collections  ? and  if  the  first  year  when  we  are  left  with 
a second-rate  Deputation,  or  none,  reveals  a woeful  lapse  of  our  zeal?  Must 
we  not  say  that  we  were  bolstering  up  the  belief  in  ourselves,  as  a zealous 
missionary  parish,  with  unreal  props  and  unworthy  incentives  ? 

(б)  Or  the  Personal  Influence  may  be,  I said,  that  of  some  vicar  or 
secretary  whose  own  heart  burns  with  real  enthusiasm,  which  his  people  and 
neighbours  cannot  but  share.  We  have  seen  this.  We  have  thanked  God 
for  it.  It  is  the  way  missionary  zeal  is  most  commonly  spread  In  a parish. 
Have  we  not  also  grieved  over  it  ? Grieved  to  find  that  the  Missionary 
Society  is  considered  to  be  good  Mr.  So-and-So’s  hobby.  “ He  asks  ns  so 
earnestly,  you  know  99 ; “ He  would  be  so  disappointed  if  I gave  up  my  box, 
or  my  subscription ; and  he  is  such  a nice  man.”  Oh,  brothers,  it  is  sickening, 
that  sort  of  thing,  when  we  come  on  it ; or  it  ought  to  be  ! and  terribly 
humbling  before  God.  Shall  we  not  watch  and  pray  and  protest  against  it  1 
Boldly,  at  the  risk  of  losing  subscriptions,  let  us  avow  that  we  want  the 
money  for  God : that  we  refuse  to  take  it  as  a favour  or  compliment  to  our- 
selves. The  Kingdom  of  God  comes  not  by  subscriptions,  but  by  the 
consecration  of  the  gift. 

II. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  point  on  which  I have  been  dwelling  is  the 
second  ground  of  appeal,  of  which  I must  now  speak,  viz.  Esprit  de  corps . 
We  know  its  value.  It  ought  to  be  strong  in  Englishmen  ; it  ought  to  be 
strong  in  every  Churchman.  It  also  has  its  place,  and  its  dangers. 

This  esprit  de  corps  may  specially  exist  with  regard  to  (a)  The  Parish  ; 
(1 b ) The  Society ; (c)  The  Church. 

(a)  The  Parish . It  seems  to  be  a law  of  human  nature  that  .the  smaller 
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and  more  definite  you  make  your  area,  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  spirit  of 
corporate  enthusiasm  you  may  hope  to  arouse.  At  any  rate,  for  good  and 
evil,  daily  observation  shows  that  for  working  purposes  the  Parish  is  nearly 
everything  to  the  English  clergyman  and  his  helpers.  Who  ever  heai-d  of 
esprit  de  corps  in  a Rural  Deanery  ? 

But  I am  not  so  clear,  for  my  own  part,  how  this  fact  is  to  be  used  with- 
out danger.  It  is  natural,  I know,  to  look  in  your  Report  to  see  if  your 
offertories  this  year  are  bigger  than  those  of  the  other  important  parish  next 
door.  It  is  natural ; I am  not  sure  if  it  is  wholesome.  I am  not  sure  but 
that  St.  Paul  would  say,  of  parishes,  as  of  individuals,  “ They  measuring 
themselves  by  themselves,  and  comparing  themselves  amongst  themselves, 
are  not  wise.” 

I remember  an  assistant-curate  saying  to  me  that  he  felt  he  could  not  longer 
work  in  a certain  parish ; the  whole  spirit  of  everything  seemed  to  be  this 
spurious  esprit  de  corps  ; it  was  all  for  the  honour  of  St.  Such-an-one’s.  If 
it  was  Hospital  Sunday,  the  main  point  was  that  our  offertories  should  be  as 
big  as  St.  Next-door’s ; why,  even  if  it  was  a parochial  mission,  the  burden 
of  it  still  seemed  to  be,  “ Repent  and  come  to  church  for  the  glory  of  the 
parish ; at  least  400  of  this  important  congregation  ought  to  get  to  heaven 
for  the  honour  of  St.  Such-an-one’s.”  If  this  is  caricature  it  is  not  of  my 
making.  And  if  I ought  to  apologise  for  introducing  such  a picture,  we 
clergy  and  collectors  will  at  least  take  care  that  no  touch  of  such  a spirit 
creeps  into  our  missionary  efforts. 

Aji  emulous  parochialism — that  is  what  we  want  to  avoid.  That  avoided, 
it  must  be  a glorious  thing  to  be  able  to  write  what  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Whitechapel,  a parish  of  20,000  people,  all  poor,  can  write : a With  all  our 
difficulties  we  are  an  out-and-out  missionary  parish,  and  that  is  why  God  is  so 
richly  blessing  us.” 

(b)  Esprit  de  corps  may  exist,  in  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the 
Society . There  is  probably  no  religious  society  in  England  with  such  a vast 
amount  of  esprit  de  corps  connected  with  it  as  the  C.M.S.  Without  having 
lived  in  its  inner  circles  about  Salisbury  Square,  one  can  see  that  “ the 
Society  ” has  assumed  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  its  friends  a sort  of  abstract 
personality  ; respect  and  affection  for  which  undoubtedly  contribute  some 
distinct  additional  impulse  to  their  efforts.  I know  that  this  feeling  is  con- 
sidered vulgar,  and  even  offensive,  by  some  of  those  who  profess  an  impatience 
with  “the  Society  system,”  even  temporarily.  . . . But  I do  not  think  we 
should  gain  by  seeking  to  suppress  this  warm  simple  enthusiasm  for  a noble 
Society  ; rather  we  should  lose  a distinct  power,  I believe  in  the  little  girl 
hugging  her  big  missionary-box,  and  announcing  on  her  way  to  the  meeting 
that  she  was  “ part  of  the  consam.”  That,  on  its  positive  side,  is  all  good. 
It  is  only  if  we  find  that  Society  zeal  is  breeding  in  us  a narrow  indifference 
to  precisely  the  same  Church  work  where  it  is  not  being  done  through  our 
particular  Society,  that  we  have  reason  to  fear  and  suspect  it.  We  may  not 
sacrifice  to  our  net,  even  though  it  be  the  biggest  Gospel-net  in  Christendom. 

Some  clergy  of  experience  tell  us  that  they  find,  for  the  best  practical 
results,  you  must  be  content  to  work  for  one  Missionary  Society  in  your  parish, 
and  one  only.  I am  always  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  I have  not  a wide  pastoral 
experience  and  have  no  right  to  an  opinion.  But  granting  that  their  policy 
be  right  for  working  purposes,  do  not  dare  to  tell  me  that  the  interest 
and  prayers  of  a fairly  educated  Christian  can  be  properly  limited  to  the 
work  of  one  Society,  however  great ; or  even  to  the  various  Societies  of 
our  own  Church.  From  that  misplacement  of  esprit  de  corps  may  God  save 
us  all ! 
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( c ) The  last  sentence  anticipates  the  third  kind  of  esprit  de  corps , that 
which  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  Church . And  here  what  has  been  said 
above  must  again  have  its  ever- watchful  application. 

Yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a godly  emulation  for  Churchmen  (if  it  he  bred 
of  a sense  of  responsibility,  and  if  it  lead  to  a deeper  humiliation),  which  may 
well  call  us  to  face  the  facts  (which  you  must  go  outside  your  missionary 
Report  to  find)  as  to  what  is  the  proportion  of  our  effort  to  that  of  other 
communions.  Believing  that  God  has  committed  to  us  an  heritage  of  truth 
which  combines  unimpaired  Catholicity  with  Reformed  purity  in  a unique 
degree,  wo  English  Churchmen,  as  the  Church  of  a nation  to  which  God  has 
given  unique  opportunities  of  empire,  may  surely  cherish  and  pray  for  the 
spirit  which  befits  such  a body — the  “ esprit  de  corps  ” that  is — whose 
anthem  should  ever  be,  ts  The  lot  is  fallen  unto  me  in  a fair  ground ; yea,  I 
have  a goodly  heritage  " ; and  whose  watchword  the  warning,  “ To  whom- 
soever much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required.” 


III. 

I pass  now  to  a third  ground  of  appeal,  which  we  will  call  the  ground' 
of  Common  Sense ; the  ground,  I mean,  which  ignores  the  supernatural,  the 
ground  which  any  one  who  cares  for  “ civilisation  ” will  accept. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  fall  back  on.  No  unpreju- 
diced man  disputes  now  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  material  civilisation 
and  refinement  Missions  have  nearly  always  been  a blessing,  and  a reflex 
blessing  also  to  ourselves  often,  in  similar  ways.  In  Dr.  Cust’s  words,  “ Let 
us  reflect  how  much  science,  how  much  philology,  geography,  ethnology  have 
been  advanced  by  the  missionary.  Where  would  be  our  knowledge  of  very 
many  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  but  for  the  missionary  ? ” Facts  and 
testimonies  of  this  sort  are  plentiful ; and  prejudiced  ignorance  can  be  dis- 
armed by  the  timely  wielding  of  them.  But  I would  grieve — would  not  you  ? 
— over  a missionary  sermon  or  conversation  which  devoted  itself  chiefly  to 
them.  What ! when  the  King  sent  us  to  claim  His  Kingdom  over  hearts, 
shall  we  stop  to  apologise  and  explain  to  meu  that  surrender  is  for  the  benefit 
of  their  bodies  ? Yet  which  of  us  has  not  known  the  temptation — perhaps  at 
the  dinner-table,  or  in  the  smoking-room  of  a country-house  ; perhaps  in  the 
mess-tent  amongst  Anglo-Indian  officers — to  trail  Christ’s  standard  on  this 
lower  ground,  and  shrink  from  avowing  our  supreme  motive,  the  glory  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  salvation  of  dying  men  ? 

I believe  we  do  well  to  disclose  an  accurate  and  technical  knowledge 
of  these  things ; but  let  us  see  that  wc  use  it  chiefly  to  command  respect 
for  our  words,  when  we  go  on  to  say  that  God’s  will,  God’s  glory,  must  be 
all  in  all. 

IY. 

In  deference  to  time  I must  all  but  omit  the  fourth  ground  of  appeal 
on  which  I wanted  to  speak,  viz.  the  Appeal  to  the  interest  of  Foreign 
Missions  as  a study,  both  from  the  largest  intellectual  point  of  view,  and  on 
grounds  more  popularly  appreciable— oi  which  the  magic-lantern  is  the 
symbol,  and  the  missionary  exhibition  the  arena. 

But  specially  I wanted  to  remind  you  of  what  I do  not  think  is  sufficiently 
robustly  asserted  by  us, — that  a man  does  not  know  what  interest  in  Church 
questions  is,  till  he  knows  something  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  its  domestic  small-talk ; that  there  is  a narrow  provincialism  about 
professional  talk  of  the  latter  sort,  which  unecclesiastically-minded  people 
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will  call  44  shop  ” ; while  they  are  hardly  likely  to  feel  the  same  in  listening 
to  a man  whose  mind  has  gone  forth  on  the  great  questions  of  Eastern  and 
Western  thought,  and  the  strange  new  lessons  that  the  Faith  has  yet  to  unfold 
as  it  confronts  totally  new  conditions  of  life.  Tithes,  and  the  Burials  Acts, 
and  the  Lincoln  Judgment — these  are  poor  pabulum  compared  with  the  pro- 
blems of  Pantheism  and  Fetish- worship,  of  Polygamy  and  Caste ; and  to  come 
back  to  the  contents- column  of  your  ordinary  Church  journal,  after  some  of 
the  best  articles  in  the  Intelligencer , is  like  being  condemned  to  a very  local 
paper  instead  of  reading  the  Times . 

And,  on  the  more  popular  side,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  while  to 
speak  of  the  importance  of  using  to  our  utmost  power  the  glorious  store  of 
what  really  is  interesting  and  thrilling  in  missionary  annals ; of  the  litera- 
ture, year  by  year  advancing  by  strides ; of  the  use  of  our  Diocesan  Missionary 
Union  lectures  to  this  end  ; and  the  need  of  knowing  the  arts  of  making  our 
wares  attractive  as  well  as  sound. 

And  then,  in  limitation  of  both  these  modes  of  appeal  to  the  interest  of 
Foreign  Missions,  one  would  like  to  have  added  a warning  note,  and  to  speak  as 
elsewhere  of  the  dangers — danger  of  giving  a false  idea  of  the  reality;  danger 
of  presenting  the  heroic  and  romantic  as  the  staple  of  the  missionary  life ; 
and  danger  of  aiming  too  low ; of  forgetting  that  the  business  columns  of 
the  paper,  and  the  shareholders*  meeting,  can  never  be  solidly  interesting 
except  to  those  who  have  a stake  in  them ; and  that  what  our  missionary 
meetings,  if  genuine,  must  be  in  the  main  is,  after  all,  a meeting  of  spiritual 
shareholders. 


y. 

But  I must  hasten  on.  For  no  indirect  ground  of  interest  such  as  those 
we  have  just  passed  over  can  seriously  compare  with  the  direct  objective 
ground  of  missionary  work,  the  fifth  ground  of  appeal,  of  which  I now  speak  ; 
and  which,  put  as  simply  as  possible,  we  will  call,  “Pity  for  the  Heathen” 

That  the  immediate  point  of  these  remarks  may  be  plain,  I had  better 
remind  you  at  once  that  the  last  remaining  ground  of  appeal  of  which  I shall 
have  to  speak  will  be,  “ The  Glory  of  God  and  Obedience  to  His  Willi * No  one, 
I think,  will  fail  to  see  that  the  two  are  quite  distinct  in  thought — albeit  that 
in  action  Christ  comes  to  us  through  men . That  missionary  sermons,  lectures, 
and  articles,  which  aim  generally  at  describing  something  of  Heathenism, 
should  most  immediately  pass  to  the  ground  of  appeal  now  under  discussion, 
is  natural  enough.  That  the  accumulated  impressions  and  concrete  pictures 
of  pitiable  need,  thus  left  on  our  minds,  should  be  our  main  idea  of  the  mis- 
sionary sanction,  is  also  quite  natural.  But  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  it, 
without  some  extra  care  to  keep  God*s  will  and  glory  as  the  background  of  it 
all,  I do  not  feel  to  be  safe  or  right.  What  is  the  Scriptural  proportion 
between  these  two  motives'!  We  want  a missionary  Bible  study  to  answer 
the  question  after  thoughtful  research.  I cannot  offer  an  inductive  opinion. 
It  is  not  a question  of  a concordance,  or  half  an  hour’s  superficial  inspection  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  I have  a strong  d priori  conviction  about  the  true 
order  of  thought  here. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  no  doubt  about  the  common  tendency  in 
the  natural  direction  which  I have  indicated.  If  the  claim  of  God  appeals 
most  deeply  and  lastingly,  yet  the  claim  of  philanthropy  appeals  more  easily 
and  widely.  It  is  the  fashionable  appeal  of  the  day.  It  does  not  hurt  our 
English  feeling  of  reserve  about  the  most  sacred  motives.  It  includes  the 
ruck  of  those  who  have  kind,  yet  not  religious,  hearts,  who  are  too  sincere 
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to  affect  an  interest  which  they  do  not  feel  in  a presentment  of  the  cause 
which  strikes  them  as  purely  “ other-worldly.” 

I am  specially  conscious  of  this  tendency  when  we  address,  or  write  for, 
children,  or  for  the  ignorant.  In  my  room,  as  I wrote  this,  lay  a small 
packet  of  the  Children's  World  and  Awake.  After  half  an  hour  spent  in 
looking  through  the  longer  articles  and  letters  in  these,  I marked  in  all  some 
thirty-one  appeals  made  to  the  reader  in  the  course  of  them.  Of  these  the 
proportion  of  the  grounds  of  appeal  was,  " Pity  for  the  Heathen,”  21 ; “The 
Glory  and  Will  of  God,”  10.  I have  no  doubt  our  own  sermon  notes  would 
show  the  same.  But  would  we  not  wish  it  to  be,  if  we  thought  of  it,  just*  the 
other  way  on  ? 

In  one  of  these  numbers  (Awake  for  December,  1893)  are  given  “ Seven 
Reasons  for  Foreign  Missions.”  The  first  is,  “ Because  we  read  in  the  Bible 
of  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  Heathen.”  Mark,  that  first.  Two  and  three 
are  : “ Because  salvation  was  provided  for  them  ” ; and,  “ Because  unless  we  go 
to  them  they  can  never  hear.”  Only  fourth  is  put,  “ Because  it  is  the  com- 
mand of  Christ.”  Yet  it  is  not  an  ascending  order  ; for  six  and  seven  are 
something  quite  different  again. 

Would  we  not  readjust  the  order  to  that  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer — “ Thy 
name,”  “Thy  kingdom,”  first;  then  us  and  our  daily  bread?  We  do  not 
extrude  philanthropy.  We  do  not  forget  that  our  Lord  comes  to  us  in  our 
brother  Christian  and  also  in  our  brother  man.  We  do  not  forget  the  lesson, 
“ who  is  our  neighbour.”  And  we  have  all  heard  “ Abu  ben  Ahdem  ” 

quoted  in  modem  sermons.  It  is  only  the  order  we  plead  for.  St.  John 
commends  brotherly  love ; but  on  this  ground,  that  “ if  a man  love  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? ” 
St.  Paul  pleads  for  the  love  of  a brother’s  soul ; but  it  is  “the  brother  for 
whom  Christ  died.”  St.  Peter  tolls  us  to  love  one  another  fervently  ; but  the 
ground  of  it,  and  of  every  injunction  in  the  Epistle,  is  that  we  should  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous 
light.  Such  is  the  true  order. 

And  then,  one  would  like  an  hour  to  draw  out  the  abundant  place  which 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  do  give  to  this  most  Christlike  ground  of  appeal ; 
and  especially  to  point  out  how  He  recognises  it  once  for  all,  as  it  were  in 
gracious  condescension  to  our  faculties,  in  the  words,  “ Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me.”  Yea,  it  is  good  to  give  “ the  silver  penny  ” ; only  it  is  more  good  to 
give  the  golden.  We  do  need  to  learn  which  is  the  second  great  command- 
ment of  the  Law ; but  we  yet  more  need  to  remember  which  is  the  first 
and  greatest. 


VI. 

I have  already  anticipated  the  sixth  and  last  ground  of  appeal.  For  to 
institute  a profitable  comparison  of  it  and  the  last-named  ground  was  one 
main  object  of  this  paper.  This  supremo  ground  we  spoke  of  as  “ The  Will , 
and  Glory  of  God." 

I have  been  reminded  that  even  these  two  thoughts  are  distinct ; that  the 
first  part — the  Will  of  God,  alone — should  be  sufficient  for  us,  even  though  we 
had  not  the  joy  of  seeing  that  it  worked  His  glory.  It  is  so;  but  in  such 
very  brief  space  I must  be  content  to  handle  them  together,  as  in  contrast  to 
the  mere  human  appeals. 

“ Ad  majorem  gloriam  Dei  ” — “ To  the  greater  glory  of  God.”  That  is  still, 
I believe,  the  motto  of  that  great  “Society  of  Jesus”  of  which  Xavier  was 
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the  missionary  hero  in  its  earlier  days.  A glorious  mtftto,  whatever  we  think 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Jesuits  sought  to  compass  it. 

“D ieu  le  veut ” — “It  is  the  Will  of  God.”  That  was  the  shout  wTitli 
which  the  assembly  at  Clermont,  rising  to  their  feet  as  one  man,  greeted  the 
preaching  of  the  First  Crusade,  burning  to  pour  out  their  blood  if  need  be  on 
a foreign  soil,  in  fulfilment  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  avenging  of 
God’s  honour  among  the  unbelieving  nations.  Is  it  for  us  to  linger  for  a 
further  sanction  1 

“ Go  and  tell  this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not ; ” Go  without 
hope  of  other  fruit — that  was  Isaiah’s  missionary  commission.  “ Whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear  ” — that  was  Ezekiel’s.  Our  loyalty 
is  not  so  tried  as  that.  If  it  were,  should  we  falter  ? Or  would  this  be 
sufficient  for  us,  “ It  is  the  Will  of  God  ” 1 

I remember  of  all  others  one  missionary  meeting  when  I was  at  Oxford.  It 
was  an  enthusiastic  meeting.  The  first  speakers  had  spoken  enthusiastically. 
The  next  who  rose  said : “ I cannot,  I grieve  to  say,  rise  to  speak  as  one  who 
has  ever  been  a true  enthusiast  about  missionary  work.  I never  felt  my 
heart  bum  to  go  out.  I have  many  friends,  and  dear  children,  in  England, 
and  I never  go  back  to  my  post  without  finding  it  hard  to  go.  But  I am 
going  back,  please  God — of  course  I am — because  I have  never  had  any 
question  that  God  called  me,  and  that  it  was  my  duty.  Young  men,  is  it 
too  late  in  the  years  to  ask  Englishmen  and  sons  of  God  to  do  this  thing  for 
the  old  simple  reason  that  it  is  one’s  duty,  that  it  is  God's  Will — with  no 
enthusiasm,  if  need  be  1 ” The  words  fell  strangely  on  an  enthusiastic  meeting. 
They  struck  a different  key.  But  there  was  a ring  of  manly  utter  sincerity 
about  them.  They  brought  the  missionary  call  nearer  to  some  of  us,  who  also, 
maybe,  were  not  true  enthusiasts.  Other  addresses  and  sermons  of  the  mis- 
sionary kind  which  I heard  at  Oxford— and  they  were  not  a few — have  faded 
from  my  mind  ; but  still  1 6ee  fresh  before  me  the  figure  of  that  lonely  human- 
hearted  man,  standing  up  in  the  midst  and  asking  men  without  enthusiasm 
to  come  out,  if  God  called,  for  no  single  reason  but  this, — that  it  was  the 
Will  of  God. 

Oh,  that  God  would  grant  to  us  that  pure  passion  for  His  glory,  that  vision  of 
His  Will,  which  come — deeper  and  beyond  the  increased  knowledge  of  mission- 
ary needs  and  blessings — from  the  ever-clearing  spiritual  vision  of  Himself! — 
to  be  willing  to  bo  used  for  His  Will,  to  be  disappointed  for  His  glory.  It  is 
the  man  who  sees  this  in  his  own  soul,  whose  presentment  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  his  people  will  best  escape  the  appearance  of  an  appeal  to  personal 
affections  and  transitory  impulses.  It  is  the  man  to  whom  this  is  granted, 
who  will  best  learn,  by  the  instinct  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  true  harmony  of 
human  sympathies  with  Godward  adoration ; will  find  those  lower  motives, 
not  banished,  but  hallowed,  confirmed,  set  each  in  their  proper  place ; -will 
see  Christ  more  than  all  men,  and  again  find  all  men  in  Christ,  as  he  comes 
nearer  to  that  Vision  which  is — 

To  “ Gaze  one  moment  on  the  Face,  whose  beanty 
Wakes  the  world’s  great  hymn  j 

Feel  it  one  unutterable  moment 
Bent  in  love  o’er  him ; 

In  that  look  feel  heaven,  earth,  men,  and  angels, 

Distant  grow  and  dim  ; 

In  that  look  feel  heaven,  earth,  men,  and  angels, 

Nearer  grow  through  Him." 

[This  paper  is  printed  as  it  was  read,  without  completion . Some  few  lines  of 
special  allusions  are  omitted .] 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  LORD  JESUS  AS  A MISSIONARY 

EXAMPLE. 

A PLEA  FOR  MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

By  W.  P.  Mears,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission. 

S in  Spiritual  Life,  so  in  Moral  Life,  so  in  Social  Life,  and  so 
also  in  Mission  Work,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  the  Great  Example  to  be  followed. 

Thus  in  regard  to  Spiritual  Life  it  is  said  : — 

“ They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I am  not  of  the  world.”  Jo^n  xvii* 

44  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Herein  i j0hn  iv. 
is  love  made  perfect  with  ns  (2?.  V.) ; because  as  He  is,  so  are  we  in  this  16, 17. 
world.” 

In  regard  to  Moral  Life : — 

“ He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  Him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  1 John  o. 
as  He  walked.” 

44  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation ; because  it  is  written, 4 Be  l Peter i.  is, 
ye  holy ; for  I am  holy.’  ” 16* 

In  regard  to  Social  Life : — 

“This  is  My  commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I have  loved  John xr.  12. 

___  »> 

you. 

“ If  I then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet;  ye  also  tt  Xiii.  ut  15. 
ought  to  wash  one  another’s  feet.  For  I have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I have  done  to  you.” 

So  also  in  regard  to  Mission  Work  ; — 

44  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I you.”  „ xx.  21, 

44  As  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I sent  them  into  „ xvii.  is, 
the  world.  . . . Neither  pray  I for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  20* 
shall  believe  on  Me  through  their  word.” 

In  undertaking  Mission  Work,  therefore,  especially  to  the  Heathen,  it 
is,  obviously,  a matter  of  first  importance  to  inquire  in  what  way  the 
Lord  J esus  carried  out  the  Mission  on  which  He  was  sent,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned His  work  as  a Man  amongst  men . 

It  is  sufficient  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  one  Gospel,  and  to  take  the  first, 
that  of  St.  Matthew. 

Reviewing  in  order  the  Birth  of  Jesus,  His  Childhood,  Baptism,  st.Maitiiew 
Preparation  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  Call  of  His  earlier  Disciples,  the  i’  lv* 2 ' 
account  goes  on  to  describe  His 

First  Missionary  Journey 

and  to  set  out  His  Method  op  Work,  (1)  in  Summary , and  (2)  in 
Detail. 

(1)  In  Summary  : — 

“Jesus  went  about  ...  (a)  teaching  . . . and  (b)  preaching  theiv, 23, 24. 
Gospel  . . . and  (c)  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
disease  . . . and  they  brought  unto  Him  all  sick  people  . . . and  He 
healed  them,”  with  the  result  that  “ there  followed  Him  great  multi-  iv-'25- 
tudes.” 

(2)  In  Detail : — 

(а)  Teaching  His  Disciples  : — “ When  He  was  set,  His  Disciples  came  v.f  v*„  vii. 
unto  Him,  and  He  taught  them,  saying,  . . Towards  the  end,  the  27# 
address  changes  into 

(б)  Preaching  to  the  people,  as  the  concluding  verses  of  chapter  vii.  v^18/1r® ; 
show. 
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viii.  2-4. 
viii.  6-13. 

Viii.  14, 15. 
Viii.  16. 


Viii.  17. 


(Luke  ix. 
66.) 


(Matt.  xz. 
80.) 

( „ *v.22j 

XV.  32.) 


Viii.  18. 
viii.  10-22. 
viii.  23-27. 

viii.  28-34. 


ix.  1. 


ix.  2-8. 


(c)  Healing  all  manner  of  sickness: — 

The  unclean  by  the  Law  physically : — a Jew , a leper, 

The  unclean  by  the  Law  ceremonially  : — a Gentile , the  cen- 
turion’s servant, 

The  follower  of  Chi'ist ; — Peter’s  wife’s  mother. 

The  possessed  of  the  Devil : — many  of  the  people. 

Here  the  Apostle  is  constrained  to  break  in  with  a concluding  paren- 
thesis to  this  part  of  the  narrative,  exclaiming,  “ He  healed  all  that  were 
sick,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet, 
saying,  * Himself  took  our  infirmities  (here  physical  infirmities)  and  bare 
our  sicknesses  (bodily  sicknesses).’”  It  was  part  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus 
to  share  in  all  the  troubles  of  every  man,  and  to  save  every  man  alto- 
gether, body  and  soul,  in  or  from  all . So  He  healed  all  who  came  of  all 
sickness,  not  merely  or  only  as  a sign  of  His  Messiahship,  for  many  cases 
are  recorded  where  the  work  was  done  secretly;  nor  merely  to  draw 
people  to  Him,  for  He  Himself  put  the  healing  of  the  sick  as  a simple  duty 
(see  chap.  xii.  9 — 13,  later);  but  rather  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
His  Mission  (see  chap.  xi.  5,  later).  In  describing  His  Mission  on  another 
occasion,  when  His  Disciples  would  have  destroyed  the  Samaritans,  Jesus 
said,  “ The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  [their  mortal  no 
less  than  their  spiritual  lives],  but  to  save*them.”  So  also  we  find  that 
Jesus  “ groaned  ” and  “wept  ” at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  in  human  sympathy 
for  human  sorrow,  showing  openly  “how  He  loved”  as  a man.  Just  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  “ the  Angel  of  His  Presence  ” with  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  so  was  it  in  the  case  of  Jesus  with  the  people  around 
Him, — “ in  all  their  affliction  (spiritual,  mental  and  physical,  temporal  and 
temporary)  He  was  afflicted.”  Jesus  in  the  truest  sense  identified  Himself 
with  those  with  whom  He  came  into  relation,  putting  Himself  in  their  place, 
coming  down  to  their  level,  and  drawing  them  to  Him  by  His  deep 
sympathy  with  their  to  other  men  seemingly  small  troubles  (e.g.  in  the 
cases  of  Bartimaeus,the  Syro-Phoenician  woman,  and  the  hungry  multitude). 
In  inspiring  the  Apostle  to  write,  the  Holy  Spirit,  foreseeing  the  pro- 
bability of  the  loss  of  the  conception  of  the  practical  side  of  the  Mission 
of  Jesus,  through  the  prominence  of  His  spiritual  work  as  Christ  the 
Lord,  would  seem  to  have  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  former.  Dare  we 
overlook  such  an  Example,  so  emphasised  as  this, — the  Example  of  “ God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,” — and  put  before  us  in  a record  inspired  by  Himself  f 
The  result  of  all  was  that  the  multitudes  so  pressed  on  Jesus  that  Ho 
was  obliged  to  check  the  eagerness  of  some  who  wished  to  become  His 
Disciples,  and  to  go  away  across  the  Lake.  A change,  however,  was  coming, 
and  so  He  used  the  occasion  of  a storm  to  confirm  His  followers’  faith  in 
His  power  with  God  over  opposing  force. 

Then  came  the  first  apparent  check . The  healing  of  a demoniac  coupled 
with  the  judging  of  sin  (in  the  case  of  the  keepers  of  the  swine)  resulted 
in  a request  from  the  people  that  He  “ would  depart  out  of  their  coasts.” 
So  ended  the  First  Missionary  Journey.  At  once  Jesus  “passed  over 
and  came  into  His  own  city.” 

There  He  encountered  a second  check , not  for  healing  the  sick  and 
judging  sin  as  in  the  last  case,  but  for  healing  the  sick  and  forgiving  sin, 
in  the  case  of  a palsied  man.  This  event,  as  a lesson  to  His  Disciples, 
preparatory  to  a more  extended  missionary  journey,  was  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  gave  the  key  to  the  view  taken  by  Jesus  of  His  work.  From 
His  point  of  view,  bodily  sickness  no  less  than  sin  seemed  to  be  one  of 
those  works  of  the  Devil  which  He  had  come  to  destroy,  and  the  salvation 
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of  body  and  soul  to  be  equally  and  inseparably  His  Mission.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place , He  once  spoke  of  an  infirm  woman  as  one  “ whom 
Satan  hath  hound.”  So  St.  Peter  described  Him  as  a man  “ who  went  (Lukexiii. 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  Devil  ” (a  88* 
phrase  which  is  generally  held  to  refer  to  disease  generally, — a limitation  1 
of  which  indeed  to  Devil-possession  only  would  badly  consort  with  the 
broad  meaning  of  the  text  itself  taken  with  its  context).  So  also  St. 

Paul  delivered  “ unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  so  he  spoke  (1  Cor.  v.5.) 
of  “a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,”  “my  (acor.xii.7.) 
temptation  which  was  in  my  flesh  and  so  in  the  Hebrews  it  is  (Gal.  iv.  14.) 
said,  “ Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  <Heb* !i'  14» 
He  also  . . . took  part  of  the  same;  that  through  death  He  might 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil , and  deliver 
them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage.” 

In  the  second  place : — Jesu3  here  based  His  action  on  an  argument 
of  which,  if  the  premisses  do  not  deal  with  identical  subjects,  the 
conclusion  would  bo  valueless.  The  argument  as  a syllogism  stands 
thus  : — 

To  heal  sickness  and  to  forgive  sins  are  equally  the  prerogative  of  God 
only, 

I heal  sickness  without  usurping  that  prerogative  (i.e.  committing 
blasphemy), 

Therefore  I forgive  sins  without  blasphemy. 

Or,  The  healing  of  sickness  and  the  forgiving  of  sins  are  identical  in 
nature, 

I heal  sickness, 

Therefore  I can  forgive  sins. 

(So  in  giving  His  commission  to  His  Disciples,  Jesus  gave  them  power 
to  heal  disease  and  to  declare  the  forgiveness  of  sins.) 

The  major  premiss  would  be  incorrect  and  the  argument  would  be 
valueless  if  stated  as, — for  example, — “ The  healing  of  sickness  and  the 
removal  of  mountains  are  identical,”  or  “ are  equally  the  prerogative  of 
God.”  On  the  one  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a man  can  do  a 
wonderful  work  of  one  kind,  he  can  therefore  do  another  of  another  and 
quite  a different  kind ; and  on  the  other  hand,  wonderful  works  apart 
from  healing  may  be  performed  by  the  Devil,  whose  working  is  " with  all  (2  Thes».  ii. 
power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,”  who  cannot  heal . (The  Egyptian  ••> 
magicians  could  produce  a plague,  but  could  not  remove  it.) 

So  Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees  in  another  Argument,  in  the  case  of  a 
demoniac, 

By  the  finger  of  God  (or  by  the  Spirit  of  God)  only  can  cure  be 

1 a (M&tt*  Xlu 

wrought,  29.) 

I cure, 

Therefore  I cure  by  the  finger  of  God  (or  by  the  Spirit  of  God). 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  no  man  as  a mere  man  can  make  the 
statement  in  either  minor  premiss.  Just  as  no  mere  man  can  forgive 
sins,  so  no  mere  man  can  cure  or  heal.  A farmer  merely  sows  the  seed, 
but  God  gives  the  increase ; a doctor  merely  gives  treatment,  it  is  God 
who  cures.  A medical  man,  going  in  the  power  of  God  amongst  the 
Heathen,  and  showing  the  practical  mercy  and  love  of  the  Master,  would, 
if  he  were  but  wholly  filled  with  the  Spirit,  undoubtedly  come  very  near 
to  a modern  representative  of  Jesus  as  He  appeared  to  the  men  amongst 
whom  He  lived. 

u u 
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(Pa.  cxlvi. 

6-7,  Ac.;) 
(Is.  xlii.6-7; 
xlv.  7,  Ac.) 
(Jar.  xxxii. 
17, 18.) 

( „ xxxiii. 
26,  26 ) 

( 

(Johni.  3,4.) 
(Heb.  i.2,3.) 
(Col.i.16,17.) 
(Acta  xiv. 
15.) 

( „ xv  ii.  24, 
Ac.) 
ix.  0-13. 


ix.  14-17. 


•CMarkvi. 

1-6.) 


ix  18,19, 
23-26. 

(See  alao 
Luke  viii. 
66.) 

ix.  20-22. 
(See  alao 
Luke  viii. 
46,  46.) 
ix.  27-31. 
ix.  32-34. 
(See  Mark 
iii.  19-22.) 


xi.  36. 


(Matt  ix.  2 ) 
„ xii.  22.) 

ix  36  ; x.  1. 


We  are  so  liable  to  be  carried  away  with  the  great  spiritual  truths  of 
Christianity  as  to  be  sometimes  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  God  in 
Christ  is  not  only  the  Maker,  but  the  Preserver  of  all  the  natural 
Universe,  and  of  all  beings  and  things  in  it  ; and  of  overlooking  the  fact 
that  not  only  the  Psalmists  and  the  Prophets,  but  also  the  Apostles,  all 
regarded  as  one — or  as  associated  in  inseparable  correlation — the  work  of 
God  in  the  materia],  moral,  and  spiritual  worlds. 

After  the  record  of  the  two  checks,  examples  of  teaching — not  now  to 
the  Disciples,  or  to  the  people,  but  to  opponents  and  questioners — follow, 
arising  out  of  the  preceding  cases.  Immediately  after  His  cure  of  the 
palsied  man,  Jesus  used  a further  application  of  the  same  argument  to 
confute  the  objection  of  the  Pharisees  that  He  associated  with  sinners, 
making  Hu  healing  power  a text  for  His  preaching , and  said  in  effect,  “ I 
came  not  to  heal  the  whole  but  the  sick,  the  sick  in  body  and  the  sick 
in  soul,  sinners  and  not  righteous  men.”  Then  He  went  on  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  disciples  of  John , arising  out  of  the  same  event,  by 
pointing  out  that  mercy  and  joy,  not  sacrifice  (18)  and  mourning  (15),  were 
according  to  God’s  will. 

Next  come  examples  of  healing  in  a centre  of  opposition.  Here  in  His 
own  district  He  could  not  openly  work  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
people.  To  the  wilfully  blind  there  was  no  revelation,  to  the  voluntary 
unbeliever  no  sign ; but  still  He  refused  none  who  came  to  Him.  Hence 
it  happened  that  in  His  native  district  Jesus  secretly , or  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  helped  those  who  needed  His  help  ; — 

He  raised  to  life  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  one  of  the  class  most  opposed 
to  Him  (the  people  being  excluded). 

He  healed  the  woman  with  an  issue  (no  one  seeing). 

He  cured  two  blind  men  (“  in  the  house  ” so  that  “ no  man  might 
know  it  ”). 

Ho  drove  out  a devil  (presumably,  from  St.  Mark’s  account,  in  His 
own  home). 

There  was  no  question  of  His  using  these  cases  as  “ signs.”  The  work 
was  done  privately,  as  an  essential  part  of  His  Mission. 

Second  (Collective)  Missionary  Journey. 

Starting  again  on  a journey  Jesus  at  first  worked  alone,  “ teaching 
. . . and  preaching  . . . and  healing  every  sickness  . . . ,”  as  on  His 
first  journey.  It  is  noticeable  that  Jesus  always  healed  dll  sickness  in 
all  who  came  to  Him,  in  all  places  where  He  could  reach  them  or  draw 
them.  He  did  not  make  a selection.  Some  cases,  as  that  of  the  palsied 
man,  and  more  particularly  a blind  and  dumb  demoniac,  He  specially 
utilised  as  “signs,”  but  no  case  did  He  refuse.  Healing  was  part  of  His 
work  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  So  heavy  was  the  work  and  so 
great  was  His  compassion  for  the  people  that  after  prayer  Ho  appointed 
the  twelve  to  assist  Him,  giving  them  His  own  power  “to  heal  all 
manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease.”  In  this  passage  and  in 
six  other  places  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  being  “moved  with 
compassion.”  In  every  case  but  this  Jesus  is  said  to  have  felt  compassion 
for  purely  temporal  trouble,  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  other  adversity ; 
and  even  here  it  would  seem  that  temporal  trouble  was  included,  since  in 
sending  out  the  “ labourers  ” for  whom  Ho  was  moved  to  pray,  He  gave 
them  power,  while  preaching  the  arrival  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  to 
heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease, — the  arrival  of 
the  Kingdom  being  shown  and  testified  to  by  the  good  done  by  the 
messengers.  The  other  passages  are  as  follows : — 
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The  trouble  of  Bartimmus  and  his  companion. 

The  sorrow  of  the  widow  of  Nain. 

The  need  of  the  hungry  multitude. 

The  sickness  of  tha  multitude,  and 
„ „ of  the  leper. 

The  adversity  of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara. 

Next  come  the  names  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  terms  of  the  Commission , 
viz.  Go  . . . Preach  . . . Heal ; then  detailed  instructions  and  advice ; 
and  lastly  a final  statement  in  its  simplest  form,  viz.  that  it  is  by  acts  of 
kindness  and  humanity,  done  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  that  spirit 
will  be  best  shown  to  men,  and  that  the  reward  will  come ; such  deeds 
being  really  done  to  Christ  and  through  Him  to  God. 


(Matt.  zx. 
34.) 

(Luke  vii. 
13.) 

(Matt.  xr. 
32.) 

( „ xiv.  14.) 
(Mark  i.  41.) 
( *•  v.19.) 
x.  2-4. 
x.  6-S. 
x.  9-39. 

X.  40  42. 


Jesus  then  <f  departed  thence  to  teach  and  to  preach,”  and  soon  came  xi* 


firstly  into  contact  with  the  truly  good,  and  then  into  more  violent 


conflict  than  before  with  the  bad. 


In  the  first  place,  being  questioned  by  John  the  Baptist , He  referred  xi*  2» 3- 
for  answer  and  in  proof  of  His  Messiahship  to  His  good  deeds  coupled  xL  4*6, 
with  His  good  message , associating  together  as  one  the  healing  of  the 
sick  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Having  thus  proved  Himself  to 
John  as  the  Messiah,  He  took  this  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  John  to  xi* 7*16- 
the  people,  and  of  claiming  the  witness  of  John  for  Himself.  This 
latter  claim,  it  may  be  noted  from  St.  John’s  account,  He  did  not  press  ( 32-30/' 
heavily  upon,  but  He  referred  the  people  rather — as  He  had  referred 
John — to  His  works,  saying,  “ I have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John, 
for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  Me  to  finish,  the  same  works 
that  I do,  bear  witness  of  Me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  Me.”  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  noticing  here  that  Jesus  did  not  in  His  public  work 
lay  weight  on  His  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  Himself,  nor  on 
the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  but  rather  on  the  fact  that  His  tcorJcs 
of  mercy , humanity , and  healing  were  proofs  that  He  was  come  from  God 
the  Father,  and  that  His  message  of  love  and  good-will  was  God-given. 

He  then  upbraided  the  people  for  refusing  to  believe  the  witness  of  xj- 
John  and  His  own  witness,  but  utterly  condemned  the  cities  of  Galilee 
for  refusing  to  believe  Him  for  His  works , — works  of  benevolence,  mercy,  . 
and  love.  It  was  not  for  refusing  to  believe  His  words,  but  for  refusing, 
in  face  of  His  works , to  accept  Him  as  the  Messenger  and  Representative 
of  God  that  these  cities  were  condemned.  Then  turning  from  the 
people  as  a whole,  and  from  their  leaders,  He  yields  His  will  to  His  xi.  25-30. 
Father  and  issues  His  most  loving  of  invitations  to  men  individually. 

Rapidly  the  opposition  grew.  In  contending  with  the  Pharisees  Jesus  xii- i-®. 
first  argued — quoting  the  same  Scripture  as  on  a previous  occasion  (M*tt.ix  i®-) 
(though  then  referring  to  spiritual  things  and  now  to  natural  things) — 
that  “ mercy  is  more  than  sacrifice,”  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  even  the 
temporal  real  need  of  man  must  take  precedence  of  the  Ceremonial  Law 
and  even  of  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath ; that  the  Greater  Law  of  whole- 
souled  love  to  God,  and  of  beneficent  and  philanthropic  love  to  men,  of 
doing  for  others  as  one  would  be  done  by,  fulfilled  all  the  canons  of  the 
Law  of  Moses. 

Jesus  next  illustrated  this  point  by  a striking  example — the  healing  of  xif*®*13* 
a man  with  a withered  hand.  So  usual  and  natural  to  Him  did  these 


deeds  of  His  seem,  that  the  Pharisees  did  not  even  notice  the  miracle, 
but  only  cavilled  at  the  deed.  Nor  did  Jesus  lay  the  least  stress  on  the 
miraculous  power  shown.  He  did  not  speak  of  the  power  of  God  as  being 
manifested,  but  compared  the  healing  of  the  man  simply  to  the  lifting  of 
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(Luke  xiii. 
16.) 


xii.  14. 


xii.  15. 


xii.  16. 

xii.  17-21. 
(Isa.  xiii. 
1-3.) 

xii.  22-21. 


xii.  25-37. 
xii.  38. 

xii.  30, 40. 

xi!.  41-16. 

xii.  47;  xiii, 

1. 


xiii.  2-14. 
xiii.  15. 
xiii.  16-52. 


xiii.  13-68. 


xiv.  1-1?. 


a sheep  out  of  a pit — to  a deed  of  mercy  which,  being  in  man’s  power  to 
do,  ought  therefore  to  be  done.  In  a still  more  striking  case — an  infirm 
woman  bent  together — Jesus  put  this  view  forward  very  emphatically, 
saying  in  effect,  “ If  it  would  be  considered  cruel  and  unmerciful  to  keep 
an  ox  tied  up  from  the  watering,  would  it  not  be  far  more  cruel,  even 
inhuman,  to  refuse  to  loose  this  woman,  it  being  in  one’s  power  to  do  so  ? 
Ought  not  the  woman, — if  only  as  a deed  of  common  humanity, — how 
much  more  as  a deed  of  God- like  love — to  be  loosed  even  on  the  Sabbath 
day?” 

In  a rage  the  Pharisees  went  out  to  plot  against  Him,  whilst  He  went 
out  to  continue  His  work  of  mercy  amongst  the  “ great  multitudes  ” who 
were  following  Him,  for  “ He  healed  them  all,”  but  now  privately,  as  it 
were,  charging  the  people  u not  to  make  Him  known  ” (because  their 
representatives  had  refused  to  recognise  His  works  as  necessarily  accom- 
panying signs  of  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God),  and  so  was  fulfilled 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

The  opponents  of  Jesus  soon  went  a step  further,  and  seized  the  occa- 
sion of  His  next  recorded  deed  of  healing— of  a demoniac — as  a pretext 
for  ascribing  His  good  works  of  mercy  and  love  to  the  Devil.  Once  more 
Jesus  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  by  showing  them  how 
the  Devil  is  a destroyer  and  not  a healer  (see  page  657) ; but  so  little  did 
they  regard  His  good  works  as  God-wrought,  that  they  pressed  Him 
to  give  them  some  more  definite  sign.  To  this  request  Jesus  replied 
by  refusing  to  give  any  but  His  Resurrection ; and — going  out  of  the 
house — He  left  them  with  a last  warning,  and  a statement  that  it  is  not 
those  who  know  or  talk  about,  but  those  who  do  the  will  of  God  with 
whom  alone  He  has  relationship. 

Following  up  His  withdrawal  from  open  teaching  and  open  works,  He 
spoke  now  openly  to  His  disciples  only,  but  to  the  people  in  parables, 
because  they  would  not  see  that  He  was  the  Healer  not  only  of  the  body, 
but  also  of  the  soul, — lest  they  “ should  be  converted  and  He  should  heal 
them.” 

So  under  a darkening  cloud  of  conspiracy  abroad  and  scandal  at  home. 
He  brought  His  Second  Missionary  Journey  to  a close  in  “His  own 
country.” 

Meanwhile  Herod  had  heard  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  and  because  of 
those  deeds  feared  that  John  the  Baptist  was  come  again  in  power. 


Third  Missionary  Journey. 


xiv.  13. 
xiv.  14. 
xiv.  15-21. 


(Luke  xvii. 
20.) 

xiv.  22,  23. 


xiv.  24-33. 


In  His  Third  Journey  Jesus  carried  out  His  intention  of  withdrawal 
from  open  teaching  and  healing,  and  so  first  of  all  “ departed  into  a desert 
place  apart ; ” but  being  followed  by  the  crowd  He  “ was  moved  with  com- 
passion toward  them,  and  He  healed  their  sick,”  and  fed  them  all ; thus 
even  in  His  retirement  carrying  on  His  work  of  love. 

To  get  clear  of  the  people  and  to  secure  that  freedom  from  observation 
which,  as  the  unrecognised  Messenger  of  a Kingdom  which  “ cometh 
not  with  observation,”  He  was  now  seeking,  Jesus  dismissed  the  multitude, 
sent  His  Disciples  over  the  Lake,  and  followed  them  Himself.  Inciden- 
tally, in  view  of  the  great  trial  for  all  of  them  rapidly  approaching,  Ho 
took  the  opportunity  of  again  confirming  the  faith  of  His  followers  in  God 
(as  He  had  done  on  an  earlier  occasion),  just  before  the  first  outward 
check  to  His  own  work),  by  controlling  the  opposing  forces  of  nature  ; 
but  now  He  gave  to  His  Disciples  also,  as  represented  by  St.  Peter,  strength 
to  control  them  likewise. 
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Landing  north-west  of  the  Lake,  Jesus,  still  bent  on  withdrawal,  went  ***• 34- 
toward  Phoenicia,  but  was  hindered  in  His  progress  by  His  work  of  healing. 

He — like  the  good  Samaritan — never  passed  by  any  one  who  needed  help 
of  any  sort.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  heard  of  His  landing,  “ they  sent  xlT*  8B» 
out  into  all  that  country  round  about,  and  brought  unto  Him  all  that  were 
diseased,  and  besought  Him  ” to  heal  them.  What  exact  and  literal 
repetitions  of  this  scene  occur  in  the  experience  of  every  medical  mission- 
ary to  the  Heathen,  and  in  a le33  degree  in  the  experience  of  non-medical 
missionaries  whose  work  lies  in  non-Christian  lands  ! It  is  because 
Christians,  as  a rule,  pass  their  lives  in  Christian  lands,  and  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  entirely  distinct  the  organisations  for  spiritual  work 
and  those  for  so-called  philanthropic  work — because,  in  fact,  European  and 
American  social  life  has  been  for  so  many  centuries  developed  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity — that  philanthropy  has  ceased  to  be  (as  it  once 
was,  and  as  it  must  be  still  in  Heathen  countries)  a sign  of  Christianity, 
and  that  Christians  fail  to  realise  the  urgency  and  paramount  importance 
of  the  close  association  of  Gospel  preaching  and  philanthropic  work,  which 
is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  work  as  Missionaries  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles,  which,  too,  in  the  present  day  is  proving  to  be  the  great 
lever  by  which  alone  apparently  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan 
belt  of  Central  Asia  from  Turkey  to  Thibet,  and  the  utterly  dead 
indifferentism  of  the  small  world  of  China,  can  to  any  very  visible  extent 
be  moved. 

During  this  enforced  delay  Jesus  was  again  attacked  by  His  opponents  ; xv.  1.20. 
but  now  in  place  of  argument  Ho  made  a counter-attack  upon  them,  and 
denounced  their  teaching  and  practice.  He  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
for  they  had  withdrawn  from  Him. 

Keeping  in  seclusion  from  the  Jews  as  much  as  possible,  Jesus  passed  xv.  21-28. 
beyond  the  Jewish  pale  and  reached  Phoenicia,  thus  being  Himself  the 
first  to  carry  the  Universal  Gospel  beyond  the  J ewish  limits  out  to  the 
Gentiles,  by  recognising  the  faith  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman,  and  by 
healing  her  daughter. 

Passing  thence,  to  avoid  the  publicity  from  which  He  had  not  found  xv.  29. 
relief  either  in  the  desert  or  iu  Phoenicia,  He  “ went  up  into  a mountain 
and  sat  down  there.”  As  before,  He  could  not  be  hid.  “ Great  multi-  xv.  so. 
tudes  came  unto  Him,  having  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others,  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus’  feet,  and 
He  healed  them,”  with  the  result  that  the  people  “ glorified  the  God  of  xv.  si. 
Israel.”  So  it  is  with  the  medical  missionary  of  to-day.  The  sick  are 
brought  to  him  from  all  parts,  and  are  literally  cast  down  at  his  feet  for 
him  to  cure,  with  the  result  in  many  recorded  cases,  and  in  many  more 
unrecorded,  that  the  patients  and  their  friends  have  been  led  to  glorify 
the  God  who  has  put  such  love  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  has  given  them 
such  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  All  the  power  to  heal,  all  the 
medical  and  surgical  knowledge  we  have,  is  given  directly  by  God  for  the 
use  of  men  through  men.  Are  Christians  like  their  Master  in  keeping  to 
themselves  these  gifts  through  which  their  lives  have  been  so  benefited, — 
gifts  which  the  Master  used  so  liberally  for  all,  Gentile  and  Jew,  saint  and 
sinner  alike  ? 

Here,  as  if  to  drive  this  lesson  right  home  to  us  if  we  will  but  learn  it, 

Jesus  suddenly  called  His  Disciples  to  Him,  and  addressing  not  one  or  two, 
as  if  the  matter  were  an  ordinary  one,  but  all, — using,  too,  words  which  xv.  aw*, 
occur  in  no  other  of  His  recorded  addresses  or  conversations, — He  said,  “I 
have  compassion  on  the  multitude.”  For  what  great  cause  ? For  nothing 
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more  than  so  very  ordinary  a trouble  as  a temporary  want  of  food.  The 
people,  He  explained,  had  eaten  the  supply  they  had  brought,  and  some  of 
them  might  be  faint  before  they  reached  home.  Therefore,  publicly  and 

xv.  86-38.  thankfully  acknowledging  the  power  by  which  He  was  enabled  so  to  do, 

xv.  39.  j[e  fed  them  and  sent  them  away.  The  smallest  need  of  man  was  to  Him 

a claim  as  much  as  the  greatest.  If  so  small  a bodily  want  excited  the 
compassion  of  Jesus,  and  led  to  so  markedly  deliberate  an  exhibition  of  it, 
how  can  the  Church  of  to-day  neglect  the  great  inarticulate  wail  which 
daily  rises  to  heaven  from  half  the  population  of  the  whole  globe,  as  they 
vainly  cry  out  in  their  sickness  and  misery,  their  helplessness  and  hope- 
lessness 1 If  help  for  them  does  not  come  from  the  Church,  whence  can 
it  come  1 

xvi.  M2.  These  signs,  so  God-like  in  their  simplicity,— seeming  such  everyday 

matters,  as — for  Jesus  so  put  it— the  varying  colours  of  the  sky,  yet 
really  being  as  far  above  the  natural  man  as  that  sky  above  the 
earth, — were  quite  insufficient  for  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people. 
So  once  more  in  anger  and  denunciation,  refusing  any  further  sign  than 

xvi.  13.  His  Resurrection,  “ He  left  them  and  departed  ” to  the  remote  north- 
east edge  of  the  country. 

Thero  at  last  in  seclusion  Jesus  asked  His  Disciples  how  far  His 
xvi.  is,  14.  Mission  had  been  acknowledged  ; heard  from  them  how  that  men — 
looking  for  force  and  power — failed  to  recognise  Him  in  the  still 
xvi.  16-20.  quietness  of  the  exercise  of  mercy  and  benevolence ; and  received  from 
St.  Peter  the  confession  of  faith, 
xvi.  21-23.  Then  fell  the  first  shadow  of  death. 

xvi.  24-26.  A similar  experience  to  His  own,  said  He,  must  His  Disciples  have- 

They  must  u die  daily/*  Yet  beyond  the  death  Jesus  saw  the  glory — 

xvi.  27, 28.  “ the  glory  of  His  Father.**  So,  said  He,  must  it  be  with  His  Disciples. 

As  He  was  doing  the  works  given  Him  to  do,  and  was  shortly  to  receivo 
His  reward,  so  should  His  Disciples  be  rewarded  by  Himself  according 
to  their  faithful  works  of  love. 

xvii.  M3.  The  shadow  of  death  was  immediately  lost  in  a realisation  of  the 

Resurrection.  “ The  glory  **  was  revealed  in  the  Transfiguration, 

xvii.  14-18.  Coming  back  to  His  daily  life,  Jesus  proceeded  toward  His  home,  bub 
xvii.  19.  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  mercy  and  help,  incidentally  healed  the 
lunatic  whom  His  Disciples  had  failed  to  cure.  On  them  His  Spirit  had 
xvii.  20.  not  yet  wholly  fallen.  So  He  showed  them  that  to  work  as  He  did  they 
xvii.  2i.  needed  the  qualifications  of  the  successful  missionary  ; — Aggressive  Faith 
xvii.  22, 13.  (20),  Prayer  and  Self-denial  (Fasting)  (21),  Self-sacrifice  and  daily 
(Matt.  xvi.  Surrender  (22,  23,  with  reference  to  what  He  had  just  previously  told 
x4i*24-27  them),  and  confiding  Trust  as  children  of  the  King,  their  Father  ia 
’ * Heaven  (24— 27). 

xviii.  At  home  in  Galilee,  on  the  completion  of  His  Third  Missionary 

Journey,  Jesus  developed  these  thoughts  for  His  disciples  by  precept  and 
parable. 

Journey  to  Jerusalem. 

xix.  l.  Steadfastly  setting  His  face  for  his  great  trial,  Jesus  left  Galilee  and 

came  into  Judaea ; and  yet,  with  all  the  weight  of  His  past  rejection 
xix.  2.  by  men  and  His  future  sacrifice  upon  Him,  as  ever  so  “ there  **  in  Judaea, 
He  healed  the  great  multitudes  which  followed  Him. 

xix.  3-so.  Giving  last  explanations  and  precepts  to  His  Disciples,  He  left  Jericho 

xx.  1-28.  for  Jerusalem,  with  a heart  as  full  as  ever  of  pity  for  the  troubles  of  men„ 
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whether  of  soul  or  body.  So,  seeing  and  hearing  blind  Bartimseus 
and  his  companion,  He  “ had  compassion  on  them  ” in  their  trouble,  xx.  29. 
though  it  was  but  a physical  one  thought  little  of  by  the  crowd,  and  xx.  30-:4„ 
healed  them. 


Arbival  in  Jerusalem. 

Now  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  and  Malachi  were  to  receive  fulfilment,  xxi.  1-11. 

“ The  King ” of  Sion  was  to  enter  His  City.  “The  Lord,”  whom  they  (Zech.ix. 9.) 
sought,  but  in  a wrong  way,  was  to  “ suddenly  come  to  His  Temple,”  to  (Mai.ui.1-3.) 
“ sit  as  a refiner,”  “ to  purify  ” and  u to  purge.”  There  in  His  Father’s  xxi.  12-13. 
House,  where  He  first  went  about  His  Father’s  business,  He  finished 
the  missionary  work  which,  as  a Man  amongst  men,  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do.  And  how  did  He  finish  it  1 In  the  purified  Temple,  xxi.  14. 
as  a Son  in  His  Father’s  House,  Ho  went  on  with  His  Father’s  work  xxi.  u-17. 
until  He  wa3  stopped  by  His  adversaries,  for  “ the  blind  and  the  lame 
came  to  Him  in  the  Temple,  and  He  healed  them  ” there. 

So  ends  in  this  Gospel  the  record  of  the  missionary  work  of  Jesus 
amongst  the  people.  He  has  reached  the  fulfilment  of  part  of  the  words 
of  the  last  of  the  Prophets  in  coming  to  His  Templo  for  tho  last  time. 

There  remains  to  Him  but  to  fulfil  the  remainder,  to  “ come  near  to  (Mai.  i s.y 
judgment,”  to  “be  a swift  witness.”  At  tho  very  beginning  of  His 
work  He  had  claimed  one  part  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy  in  proclaiming  f1**- 
“ the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord ; ” He  had  now  to  claim  the  other 
part  by  announcing  “ the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God.”  This 
change  in  His  work  He  indicated  by  blasting  the  fig-tree.  Im-  ^ lg 
mediately  afterwards  He  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  “ those  wicked  ^ 23  to' 
men  ” who  had  rejected  God’s  messengers,  and  foretold  the  taking  away  xxii.  14. 
from  the  nation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — a Kingdom  to  be  given  only  to 
those  bringing  forth  the  practical  fruits  thereof. 


In  an  epilogue,  as  it  were,  are  given  in  succession  : — 

(a)  The  final  discomfiture  by  Jesus  of  various  classes  of  His  opponents, 
viz.  (1)  the  Herodians,  (2)  the  Sadducees,  (3)  the  Pharisees,  (4)  the 
whole  group. 

(b)  The  terrible  and  final  condemnation  of  these. 

(c)  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Second  Coming. 

(e)  The  End  of  the  World  and  the  Final  Judgment. 

In  speaking  of  the  last,  the  Final  Judgment , the  Lord  Jesus  sets 
forth  in  the  plainest  language  the  grounds  on  which  the  decision  will  be 
given.  “ Not  every  one  that  saith,  ‘ Lord,  Lord,’  ” not  any  of  the  “ many 
(who)  will  say  in  that  day,  * Have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  Name  ? and 
in  Thy  Name  have  cast  out  devils,  and  in  Thy  Name  done  many 
wonderful  works  ? * ” shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  rather 
only  those  who  have  shown  that  in  this  present  life  they  have  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  who  “ went  about  doing  good,” — who  in 
simple  faith  ajid  for  His  sake  have  fed  the  hungry,  given  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  provided  for  the  solitary,  clothed  the  destitute,  cared  for  the  sick, 
and  visited  those  in  any  bondage.  In  the  light  of  the  long-given  example 
of  our  Lord,  as  sketched  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  His  Apostles,  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  this  declaration  of  Jesus  away, 
even  were  the  Epistles  silent. 

St.  Paul,  however,  says  boldly  that  spiritual  gifts  of  the  highest  order, 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  widest  range,  self-sacrifice  in  the  fullest  degree, 


xxii.  15-22. 
xxii.  23-33i 
xxii.  34-40*- 
xxii.  41-46. 

xxii!. 

xxiv. 


(Mutt,  viu 
21,  22.> 


(1  Oor.  xiiir 
1-8.) 
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(Jam.  ii.  13) 
( .»  ii.  16.) 
( „ ii.  16.) 


(1  John  iii. 
17.) 


(Matt,  v.14.) 

(2  Cor.  iy. 
*-4> 

(Matt,  y.16.) 


nay,  even  faith  itself  at  its  strongest,  are  “ nothing  ” without  practical 
love. 

St.  James  goes  further  and  says,  “ He  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  that  hath  showed  no  mercy.  ...  If  a brother  or  sister  be  naked, 
and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body  ; what  doth  it  profit  ? ” 

St.  John  more  emphatically  asserts  in  startling  language,  “ Whoso  hath 
this  world’s  good  [be  it  money  or  medicine  or  means  to  aid],  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him, 
koto  dtvelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  f 99 

The  passages  quoted  at  the  beginning  show  that  Christians  are  in  this 
world  as  their  Master  was  in  this  world.  As  He  was  the  Light  of  the  world, 
so  are  they.  It  is  by  looking  at  them — as  once  it  was  by  looking  at  their 
Lord — that  men  are  to  see  the  image  of  God  renewed  in  man.  It  is  by 
seeing  their  good  works — as  once  they  saw  those  of  Jesus — that  men  are 
to  be  led  to  glorify  the  Father.  As  to  what  those  works  are,  the  study  of 
the  Gospels,  looked  at  as  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  and  of  the  acts  and 
words  of  the  Apostles,  leaves  no  possible  room  for  doubt.  They  are  an 
indissoluble  combination  of  verbal  testimony  to  Jesus  with  such  practical 
work  as  is  to-day  only  just  beginning  to  receive  recognition  by  Christians 
generally — such  work  as  is  regarded  by  many  almost  as  a bribe  to  be  used 
merely  for  attracting  the  Heathen — such  work  as  is  even  considered  by 
some  to  be  foreign  to  that  of  the  missionary  proper, — the  work,  namely,  of 
the  medical  missionary.  Can  this  combination  be  separated  without 
direct  challenge  of  the  method  of  Jesus  ? Is  it  not  tautology  to  talk  of 
Missions  and  Medical  Missions  ? Are  these  not  the  same  if  they  resemble 
those  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles  and  Disciples?  It  is  true  that  the  work 
of  preaching  and  the  work  of  healing  must  be  generally  in  different 
hands.  Now  that  the  Canon  is  closed,  and  is  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage, and  that  commentaries,  grammars,  and  dictionaries  are  multiplied 
without  end,  the  Minister  of  the  Word  no  longer  needs  a special  gift  of 
teaching  or  of  prophecy  or  of  tongues,  whilst  through  the  great  advance  of 
science,  the  doctor  no  longer  needs  a special  gift  of  healing,  or  of  working 
of  miracles,  since  both  Minister  and  doctor  may  acquire  by  application  what 
was  utterly  impossible  to  the  Apostles.  Is  not  the  one  kind  of  work, 
however,  the  necessary  complement  and  supplement  of  the  other  ? Are 
they  not  the  two  sides  of  the  same  thing, — the  human  and  divine  sides 
of  the  Gospel  of  Goodwill  ? St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  exercise  of  philan- 
thropy without  the  faith  that  works  by  love  as  i(  profiting  nothing.” 
St.  James  and  St.  John  speak  of  faith  and  love  without  the  exercise 
of  philanthropy  as  impossible  or  false.  Joined  then  as  these  are  by 
God,  can  they  be  put  asunder  by  any  man  without  detriment  to  the 
work  of  God  ? 

May  God  grant  that  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  Missions  to-day  may 
be  but  a continuance  of  the  First  General  Prayer  of  the  Church  : “ And 
now,  Lord,  grant  unto  Thy  servants  that  with  all  boldness  they  may  speak 
( „ iv.  si.)  Thy  Word,  by  stretching  forth  Thy  hand  to  heal and  may  the  answer 
come  speedily  to  us  as  to  them,  “ They  spake  the  Word  of  God  with 
( „ v.  14.)  boldness  . . . believers  were  the  more  added  unto  the  Lord,  multitudes 
both  of  men  and  women,”  . . . and  “ the  sick  folks  and  they  that  were 
( i.  y.  i«.)  vexed  with  unclean  spirits  were  healed  every  one.” 
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BISHOP  COPLESTON  ON  BUDDHISM. 

[The  following  Paper  was  sent  from  Ceylon  for  the  Anglican  Missionary  Con- 
ference, by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo . See  Editorial  Note , page  710.] 

|0  attempt  is  made  in  this  paper  to  describe  Buddhism  under  other 
conditions  than  those  which  belong  to  it  in  Ceylon,  or  to  treat 
it  from  any  other  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  practical  mis- 
sionary. The  writer’s  aim  is,  first,  to  give  some  outlines  of 
information  about  the  present  facts  of  Buddhism  as  he  has  seen 
it  ; to  state  what  it  is  that,  under  this  title,  now  confronts  the  Church  of 
God ; and,  secondly,  to  indicate  some  of  the  methods  which  are  actually  being 
used,  or  which  might  wisely  be  adopted,  in  order  to  bring  the  powers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  bear  upon  this  form  of  human  need. 

When  the  writer  mentioned  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  in  pro- 
mising to  prepare  this  paper,  to  an  official  who  has  had  long  and  close 
acquaintance  with  the  Sinhalese,  his  friend’s  remark  was  : “ I suppose  you 
will  treat  it  as  mainly  a matter  of  devil-dancing  ? ” 

For  the  Buddhism  of  the  mass  of  the  Sinhalese  such  a description  would  be 
substantially  appropriate.  It  would  be  immeasurably  more  accurate  than 
this : “A  beautiful  code  of  morals  founded  on  an  elaborate  system  of  meta- 
physic.”  In  the  ordinary  Sinhalese  Buddhist  there  is  no  more  thought  of 
metaphysic  and  no  more  inclination  to  it  than  in  the  ordinary  Englishman. 
In  the  Buddhist  system  as  we  see  it,  the  metaphysical  foundation  is  far  below 
the  surface,  unknown  and  unsuspected ; the  ethical  jewels  lie  very  few  and 
far  between  ; but  the  whole  soil  is  covered  with  a thick  and  tangled  growth 
of  devil  ritual,  half  Hindu  and  half  savage,  of  charms,  and  sorcery,  and 
astrology. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  with  that  Buddhism 
which  is  their  own  and  has  a native  hold  on  their  affections.  But  there 
exists,  for  the  moment  at  least,  another  Buddhism,  virtually  a foreign  growth, 
which,  if  it  has  not  largely  taken  root,  has  at  least  produced  a considerable 
impression.  It  has  been  adopted  by  a considerable  number  of  those  whom 
European  education  has  reached,  especially  in  the  towns,  and  has  had  a per- 
ceptible effect  in  reviving,  and  even  in  reforming,  the  Buddhism  of  the 
ignorant.  These  find  the  homely  superstitions  of  which  they  were  half- 
ashamed  dignified  and  assisted  by  European  and  American  patronage,  and 
come  forward  to  swell  the  processions  and  even  to  subscribe  to  the  new 
dagobeis , with  a zeal  which  a few  years  ago  was  unknown.  With  this  neo- 
Buddhism,  as  well  as  with  the  more  genuinely  native  form,  the  Christian 
Church  has  to  reckon.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Of  the  educated  Sinhalese,  and  those  who  occupy  positions  of  authority, 
by  far  the  most  influential  part  are  Christians ; so  that  it  is  only  in  com- 
parison with  the  mass  of  the  Buddhist  population  that  those  who  have 
adopted  the  reformed  Buddhism  can  be  called  influential.  They  include  a 
few  of  the  best-known  monks  (or,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  priests)— one 
of  them  a man  of  remarkable  zeal  and  high  character — and  among  house- 
holders (or  laymen)  three  or  four  native  scholars,  but  only  one  of  the  first  rank. 
These  have  been  stimulated  by  the  **  Theosophists,”  under  Colonel  Olcott  and 
the  notorious  Madame  Blavatsky,  but  probably  would  not  acknowledge  either 
of  these  as  a leader.  The  championship,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  author  of 
The  Light  of  Asia  has  been  made  the  most  of,  and  the  whole  movement  is 
under  Western  guidance.  As  to  the  number  whom  it  may  have  directly 
reached,  there  is  no  means  of  speaking  definitely,  but  on  my  asking  a well- 
informed  person  if  he  supposed  that,  out  of  the  million  and  a half  of  Buddhists 
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in  the  island,  there  were  ten  thousand  who  had  any  of  these  notions,  he 
replied,  “ Oh,  no,  nothing  like  it.” 

There  is  an  inclination  to  adopt  for  this  Europeanised  Buddhism  the  term 
<c  Bodhism,”  which  Professor  Max  Muller,  I think,  suggested,  though  in  a 
different  connexion.  Not  religion,  still  less  superstition,  but  knowledge  or 
philosophy,  is  what  they  profess ; and  the  dogmas  are  chiefly  negative — the 
denial  of  Christian  truths.  In  regard  to  the  existence  of  God  they  speak 
with  no  certain  voice.  On  the  positive  side  it  is  asserted  that  Buddhism  is 
in  accord  with  modem  science,  as  teaching  materialism  and  evolution,  the 
latter  principle  being  found,  it  is  said,  implied  in  the  succession  of  births, 
and  especially  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  Buddhahood.  The  practical 
activity  of  the  movement  has  been  chiefly  directed,  as  was  consistent,  towards 
education,  and  “ Buddhist  schools  ” are  rapidly  increasing.  This  is  due  to 
the  initiative  of  Colonel  Olcott,  and  to  the  present  energy  of  the  editor  of  the 
English  newspaper  called  the  Buddhist  This  gentleman  is  of  Dutch  descent, 
and  Christian  education,  and  learnt  to  call  himself  a Buddhist,  sad  to  say,  at 
Cambridge.  His  unhappy  case  is  mentioned  only  because  it  is  essential  to 
show  that  this  movement  is  virtually  an  anti-Christian  mission  from  the 
scepticism  of  the  West.  Something  has  been  done  also  for  education  by  an 
Irish  gentleman,  a Dublin  graduate  ; and  the  same  gentleman  has  tried  to 
promote  the  reform  of  the  management  of  Buddhist  temple  property,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  “ Buddhist  Temporalities  Ordinance,”  but  despairs,  I 
understand,  of  overcoming  the  greed  and  corruption  which  are  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  abuses.  That  ordinance  was  intended  to  make  it  easy  for  those  Bud- 
dhists who  might  wish  the  temple  properties — which  are  very  large — to  be 
honestly  and  usefully  administered  ; but  it  appears  that  those  who  have  such 
a wish  are  too  few  or  too  weak  to  redeem  the  ordinance  from  becoming  a dead 
letter. 

The  number  of  Buddhist  schools  registered  as  grant-in-aid  schools  was  in 
1888  twelve,  with  an  average  attendance  of  546  ; in  1891  it  was  nineteen, 
with  average  1220  ; and  the  number  on  the  list  in  1894  is  forty,  the  total 
number  of  aided  schools  being  close  upon  1000. 

There  are  several  Buddhist  newspapers,  and  one,  which  is  published  twice 
a week,  has  a circulation,  it  is  believed,  approaching  2000. 

Since  it  has  been  said  that  the  neo-Buddhist  movement  is  virtually  an  anti- 
Christian  mission  organised  by  Western  scepticism,  it  will  be  evident  that  it 
is  to  be  met  rather  on  Western  ground  than  in  Ceylon.  Rooted  in  pride,  it 
is,  of  course,  difficult  to  approach.  Controversy  is  what  it  desires,  and  local 
or  individual  controversy  is  not  likely  to  do  much  more  than  intensify  indi- 
vidual pride.  There  is  room,  however,  for  reply,  in  a literary  form,  to  the 
allegations  which  claim  for  it  the  support  of  science.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
in  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Theologie , for  January,  1893,  indicated  some 
of  the  lines  in  which  such  a reply  might  run,  and  in  particular  pointed  to  the 
principles  of  heredity  as  supplying  what  the  theories  of  metempsychosis  seem 
to  be  intended  to  supply. 

But  there  is  one  very  powerful  agency,  the  proper  opponent  to  the  agency 
by  which  this  movement  has  been  promoted,  which  rests  with  such  as  form 
the  audience  before  whom  this  paper  is  read — the  discouragement  of  that  false 
liberality,  disloyal  to  our  own  religion,  by  which  Buddhism  is  flattered,  ita 
deadly  character  glossed  over,  and  its  supposed  resemblances  to  Christianity 
monstrously  exaggerated.  The  discovery  by  scholars  of  much  that  is  of 
interest  in  the  Pali-Buddhist  literature,  and  hasty  overpraise  by  those  who 
know  something  of  the  matter — these  are  in  part  to  blame  ; but  the  shallow 
talk  of  the  many  who  know  nothing  has  more  to  answer  for,  and  has  less  to 
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justify  it.  The  Ceylon  missionary  appeals  very  earnestly  for  help  in  this 
region  to  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  Church  at  home. 

We  may  pass  now  to  that  which  in  practice  represents  religion  to  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Ceylon  in  general.  It  will  here  appear  what  the  flatterers  of 
Buddhism  are  promoting. 

The  term  “ devil-dancing  ” is  a rough-and-ready  expression  used  by  the 
English  for  the  whole  class  of  idolatrous  and  superstitious  rites,  incantations, 
and  invocations.  The  word  yaka , commonly  rendered  “ devil,”  does  not 
exactly  correspond  to  the  English  word ; it  does  not  imply  anything  so 
necessarily  malignant.  A yakd  is  powerful  and  dangerous,  hut  quite  capable 
of  being  good-natured  for  a time.  The  Sinhalese  Buddhists  serve  not  only 
such  “ devils  ” or  yahin , but  some  of  the  Hindu  deities,  as  Indra  and  Vishnu, 
and  many  more  insignificant  and  many  local  names,  and  also  the  supposed 
powers  which  haunt  (devatd)  trees,  fields,  and  ponds.  He  cultivates,  too,  the 
planets  and  planetary  “ houses  ” or  constellations  (< grahayo ). 

The  methods  by  which  these  beings  are  supposed  to  be  appeased  or  averted 
are  innumerable  and  often  obscure,  ranging  from  regular  rituals,  such  as  that 
at  the  occupation  of  a new  house,  down  to  the  mere  placing  of  a cocoanut- 
flower  in  a field.  But  what  most  catches  tho  eye,  and  is  fairly  enough  taken 
as  a type  of  the  whole  class,  is  the  performance,  to  the  noise  of  drums  and 
tomtoms,  of  what  is  called  “ devil-averting  ” ( yakun  durvkaranawd)  and 
“ devil-dancing  ” {yakun  natanawd).  Men  and  boys,  with  their  faces  or  their 
whole  persons  stained  yellow,  with  hideous  masks  and  whatever  other 
grotesque  disguise  they  can  get  (the  regular  devil-dancer  has  a recognised 
series  of  eighteen  disguises,  to  suit  or  personate  eighteen  different  devils), 
dance  and  shout,  not  only  along  the  roads,  but  chiefly  round  the  house  where 
a sick  person  is,  and  inside  his  chamber  itself.  They  are  led  by  a professional 
“ devil-priest,”  and  are  for  the  time  votaries  of  the  demon  invoked,  whom 
they  invite  to  partake  of  some  food  which  has  been  put  out  for  him,  or  to 
hear  some  incantations  {mantra)  recited,  that,  thus  appeased,  he  may  either 
be  favourable  or  at  least  go  away.  Europeans  think,  but  it  is  not  the 
Buddhist  idea,  that  the  demon  is  actually  frightened  away,  as  he  well  might 
be,  by  the  noise  and  excitement.  Recourse  is  had  to  these  performances 
not  only  in  sickness  but  on  all  occasions  of  interest  to  house  or  household, 
lands  or  crops,  that  what  is  well  may  go  on  well,  and  what  is  evil  may  be  put 
away  or  prevented.  The  sounds  and  signs  of  such  doings  meet  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  residents  in  Ceylon  very  frequently ; but  since  the  dances  which  are 
used,  without  religious  meaning,  at  weddings  and  other  rejoicings,  are  very 
similar  to  the  true  devil-dance,  it  is  not  easy,  even  for  a Native,  to  tell  what 
is  going  on. 

These  noisy  ceremonies  attract  attention,  but  they  form  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  superstition  which  clings  about  every  act  and  every  interest  of  the 
Buddhist  Sinhalese.  Astrology  or  calculation  of  horoscopes — every  child 
has  a horoscope  written,  if  it  be  only  a few  letters  on  a tiny  strip  of  palm-leaf 
—and  of  lucky  days  for  marriage  and  other  steps  in  life.  Protection  threads 
tied  on  the  arm ; charms  written  and  placed  in  little  boxes  tied  on  to 
the  person ; the  various  armoury  of  poisons  and  philtres ; images  with  the 
stabbing  or  destruction  of  which  the  object  of  the  believer’s  spite  is  to  perish  ; 
preparations  which  are  to  bring  specified  calamities  on  the  person  who  passes 
under,  or  over,  or  near  them — whatever  form,  in  short,  of  sorcery  one  has 
anywhere  read  of  is  found  in  operation  in  Ceylon.  Of  omens,  which  deter- 
mine the  luck  or  ill-luck  of  an  enterprise,  or  oblige  the  traveller  to  abandon 
his  journey,  the  very  list  would  be  interminable.  Some  are  almost  identical 
with  those  which  St.  Augustine  satirises  in  the  “ De  DoctrinA”  Every  bird 
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or  quadruped,  or  even  group  of  human  beings,  that  the  Buddhist  may  meet 
have  an  influence,  it  is  supposed,  upon  his  fate. 

Thus  the  Buddhist  is  most  truly,  though  in  the  lower  sense,  Scto-tSai/iov- 
corcpos.  Though  his  life  is  not,  like  that  of  the  Hindu,  rigidly  stretched  upon 
a framework  of  ceremonial — though  he  moves  with  a kind  of  freedom,  yet  he 
moves  in  a world  haunted  and  beset  by  the  supernatural,  breathing  an  atmo- 
sphere heavy  with  fears  and  suspicions. 

To  all  this  Karma  is  beside  the  mark  ; Nirvana  is  not  in  the  calculation. 
Even  the  happiness  of  being  able  to  afford  to  be  virtuous — that  is,  not  to  kill 
animals  with  one’s  own  hand, — or  the  misfortune  of  having  to  incur  demerit, 
oven  these  affect  future  lives  rather  than  this.  “ Buddha,”  says  the  genuine 
Buddhist,  “ is  for  the  other  world.”  Merit  and  demerit  are  shadowy  matters, 
compared  with  the  pressing  and  urgent  realities  over  which  the  demon  and 
the  sorcerer  preside. 

Upon  this  serious  substratum  of  base  rites  which  are  imperatively  required 
for  the  present  life,  the  gayer  superstructure  of  a few  Buddhist  ceremonies  rises 
lightly.  To  go  once  a month  with  a gift  of  fruit  or  flowers  to  the  vihara,  to  swell 
the  merry  crowd  at  an  occasional  junkama,  to  put  a little  curry  or  a plantain 
into  the  monk’s  bowl  when  he  stands  at  the  door,  this  is  the  Buddhist  part  of 
Buddhism. 

And  in  one  or  two  matters  the  monk  secures  for  Buddhism  a practical  share 
in  the  lower  range  of  rites.  He  repeats  jurit  (protection  verses)  at  sick-beds 
and  on  other  occasions  of  need.  These  are  genuine  recitations  from  the 
“ sacred  books,”  but  are  received  merely  as  charms,  being  even  less  understood 
than  the  devil* dancer’s  mantra , which  do  contain  some  Sinhalese  words.  On 
the  strength  of  a few  exceptional  passages,  he  has  engrafted  on  the  more 
orthodox  Buddhism  a system  of  offerings  to  and  for  the  dead.  These  rites  for 
the  sick  and  for  the  dead  give  the  monk  an  important  share  in  the  domestic 
superstition.  His  public  recitation  of  the  sacred  books  or  bana — rarely  under- 
stood or  explained — is  for  most  of  his  hearers  only  the  greatest  of  charms. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  condition  of  servile  dependence  on  supposed  powers 
which  have  no  relation  to  good  and  bad,  and  which  make  no  claim  to  rever- 
ence, there  is  nothing  likely  to  form  a keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to 
move  men  to  follow  in  conduct  any  moral  rules  that  they  may  have.  The 
excellence  of  the  “Buddhist  moral  code,”  even  if  it  were  known,  could  have 
no  effect  upon  the  lives  of  men  whoso  hopes  and  fears  are  set  so  low. 

In  that  by  which  it  differs  from  Hinduism,  Buddhism  of  this  type  is  rather 
destructive  of  morality.  The  strict  code  of  caste  regulations  is  in  its  measure 
a moral  force.  The  moral  supremacy  of  divine  beings,  and  the  kindred  of  the 
human  soul  with  the  divine,  in  this  there  is  something  to  elevate  man. 
Buddhism  has  shut  out  from  the  Sinhalese  all  that  teaches  of  anything  above 
man  without  substituting  anything  to  elevate  him  either  from  without  or  from 
within.  It  has  given  shelter  to  the  basest  superstition,  while  failing  to  teach 
— or  rather  by  its  theory  of  endless  births  without  personal  continuity,  under- 
mining— the  idea  of  moral  responsibility.  In  this  matter  the  ignorant 
Buddhist  is  better  off  than  the  instructed ; he  does  in  fact  believe  in  the 
personal  continuity  of  his  own  self,  and  looks  to  the  next  life,  and  no  further, 
for  the  consequences  of  what  he  does  in  this.  But  for  what  he  does  in  this 
life  he  blames  his  unknown  past.  For,  in  short,  these  are  the  two  dogmas  which 
he  has  grasped — that  for  all  that  we  now  are  an  unknown  past  is  responsible; 
and  that  our  future  depends  chiefly  on  whether  we  kill  animals  or  not 

The  missionary  who  has  to  deal  with  this  condition  of  mind  and  conscience 
finds  no  sense  of  sin,  and  no  readiness  to  admit  the  idea.  He  finds  a pretty 
clear  notion  of  consequence,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  moral 
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responsibility.  Right  and  wrong  are  prudence  and  imprudence,  if  not  mere 
luckiness  and  unluckiness.  Again — and  here  is  a contrast  with  Hinduism — 
this  Buddhism  has  no  tendency  to  form  the  idea  that  religion  is  a matter 
of  importance.  To  the  Hindu,  without  religion  life  would  fall  to  pieces ; to 
the  Buddhist  religion  is  by  no  means  among  the  chief  interests  of  his  life. 
Hence,  the  peculiar  indifference  with  which  he  listens,  as  a rule,  to  preaching 
or  argument.  He  may  be  amused  or  pleased ; he  seldom  fails  to  express 
approval ; but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  him  to  see  that  there  is  anything  im- 
portant at  issue. 

We  turn  to  the  methods  by  which  the  messenger  of  Christ  is  to  try  to  draw 
these  souls  to  him. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  what  has  been  said  above  is  true,  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  applying  the  principle — which  as  a general  principle  may 
be  called  indisputable — that  we  should  look  for  what  is  good  and  true  in  what 
our  benighted  brethren  already  hold,  and  building  on  that,  work  on  to  what 
is  new  to  him.  The  method  opposite  to  that,  the  method  of  beginning  by 
denouncing  exactly  that  which  he  most  cherishes,  has  now  few  defenders ; 
though  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  it  than  some  are  prepared  to  hear.  The 
method  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens  will  never  entirely  supersede  the  method  of 
Elijah  on  Carmel  or  of  Isaiah  in  his  satire  on  the  idol-makers,  at  any  rate 
until  idolatry  and  witchcraft  are  at  an  end.  And  while  denunciations  do  no 
good  in  a crowd,  they  may  sometimes  find  a conscience  in  an  individual. 
But,  however  that  may  be  in  general,  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  Buddhism  it 
would  be  quite  unpractical  to  appeal  to  one’s  hearers  on  the  ground  of  what 
is  good  and  true  in  the  Pali  books.  The  very  names  of  the  virtues  which 
are  there  commended  would  have  to  be  explained,  and  the  hearers  would 
have  to  take  it  that  such  teachings  are  in  their  books  on  the  faith  of  the 
preacher.  It  is  not  on  the  basis  of  any  truth  characteristic  of  Buddhism  that 
the  Christian  priest  can  find  common  ground  with  the  Buddhist ; it  is  rather 
on  the  basis  of  those  common  needs  and  hopes  of  man  as  such,  needs  and 
hopes  which  Buddhism  ignores  or  denies.  We  must  go  to  them  much  as  we 
should  go  to  very  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  anywhere. 

It  is  disappointing,  no  doubt,  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  field  here  for  tHo 
exercise  of  metaphysical  acuteness  ; almost  more  disappointing  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  opening  for  quoting  from  the  Pali  books ; but  so  it  is.  Either 
course  is  unpractical.  The  latter  course  has  been  tried,  sometimes  by  people 
who  knew  little  more  of  the  Buddhist  books  than  the  few  sentences  which 
they  were  to  use  in  argument.  They  irritated  people  very  much  more  than 
they  convinced  them. 

What  the  wiser  missionary  does  is  to  set  before  his  hearers  one  of  those 
truths  to  which  the  human  conscience,  if  it  can  be  aroused  to  entertain  it, 
everywhere  responds,  and  then  he  urges,  “ Is  not  this  true  ? But  is  it 
taught  in  your  religion?  Abandon,  then,  a religion  which  fails  to  teach 
you  these  things,  and  accept  the  religion  in  which  these  are  found.”  On 
the  way  in  which  this  conclusion  is  stated  and  enforced,  on  the  distinction 
between  a refutation  and  an  invitation,  on  the  distinction  between  recom- 
mending a system  and  exhibiting  a living  God,  on  the  distinction  between 
“ Become  a Christian  that  I may  add  you  to  my  list  of  converts,”  and  t€  Gome 
to  Christ,  Who  died  and  rose  again  for  you,  and  Who  is  here  in  His  love  to 
receive  you,”  on  these  distinctions  turns  all  the  difference  between  the  good 
missionary  and  the  bad — perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  between  the  hireling  and 
the  true  representative  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  points  thus  urged,  as  sure  to  find  a response  in  the  conscience,  if  it 
can  be  awakened,  are,  of  course,  chiefly  the  fact  of  sin  and  need  of  a Saviour, 
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the  fact  of  weakness  and  need  of  a helper,  the  fact  of  dependence  and  need 
of  a Creator  and  a Father.  And  in  regard  to -each  of  these  it  is  very  easy  to 
show  that  Buddhism  fails. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  these  points — the  existence  of  a Creator  as 
proved  by  design  in  nature — that  is  found  the  most  effective  argument.  A 
large  proportion  of  converts  tell  us  that  they  first  began  to  doubt  of  Buddhism 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  must  be  a Creator,  which  Bud- 
dhism denies.  They  then  began  to  inquire  about  Christianity,  and  it  ended  in 
their  finding  Christ. 

But  in  some  cases  the  argument  does  not  go  even  as  far  as  this  into  the 
details  of  Buddhist  teaching.  An  able  Sinhalese  priest,  who  was  himself  a 
convert,  attributes  under  God  his  first  beginnings  of  conviction  to  his  finding, 
when  a young  boy,  that  what  those  who  said  they  went  to  worship  Buddha 
really  worshipped  was  no  person,  but  only  (as  it  happened  in  that  case)  a 
picture.  His  next  step  was  the  discovery  that  the  food  put  out  for  the  gods 
to  eat  was  still  there  the  next  morning  ! The  arguments  which  moved  him 
were  such  as  had  no  bearing  on  theoretical  Buddhism,  but  on  that  which 
practical  Buddhism  has  in  common  with  ordinary  idolatry. 

It  is  as  boys  or  girls  in  our  schools  that  most,  though  by  no  means  all,  of 
our  converts  are  won,  and  what  has  been  said  of  methods  of  conversion 
generally  may  be  illustrated  by  a contrast  between  two  methods  used,  and 
both  with  remarkable  success,  in  dealing  with  boys.  By  both  methods — and 
what  I describe  may  be  regarded  as  extreme  types — conversions  are  made  by 
God’s  grace,  which  careful  inquiry  over  a number  of  years  has  shown  to  bo 
genuine  and  permanent.  One  clergyman,  living,  let  us  say,  in  a part  of  the 
island  where  Buddhism  is  firmly  rooted  and  comparatively  intelligent,  pro- 
ceeds thus.  He  makes  clear  to  the  boys  the  distinction— and  they  seldom 
fail  to  grasp  it — between  matters  about  which  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  and  truths  which  are  certainly  true,  whoever  disputes  them.  “You 
would  not  give  up  the  belief  that  twice  two  is  four,  even  if  your  parents  and 
the  whole  village  were  against  you.”  He  then  develops  by  the  simplest  in- 
stances the  argument  from  the  evidences  of  design  in  nature,  and  convinces 
them  that  the  world  must  have  been  made  by  a powerful  Creator,  and  chal- 
lenges them  to  ask  the  priest  whether  Buddhism  teaches  this.  From  this  he 
goes  on  to  other  points ; the  folly  of  worshipping  idols,  the  need  of  forgive- 
ness, and  others  ; but  the  key  and  lever  is  always  the  undeniable  evidence 
from  nature  to  the  falseness  of  a system  in  which  a Creator  is  denied.  “ My 
boys,”  such  a missionary  will  say,  “ may  or  may  not  become  Christians,  but 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  remain  genuine  Buddhists.”  It  must  be 
added  that  he  acts  and  speaks  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  sweetness,  and 
sets  before  them  an  admirable  example  of  what  a Christian  is. 

The  missionary  of  the  opposite  typo  neither  knows  nor  cares  a straw  what 
the  teaching  of  Buddhism  may  be,  but  he  sees  it  around  him  meaning  igno- 
rance and  degradation  of  every  kind.  He  “ gets  hold  of”  his  boys,  and  gains 
their  confidence  and  affection,  and  deals  with  them  just  as  he  would  with  an 
English  lad  who  had  received  no  moral  training ; it  is  entirely  a question  of 
conduct  and  help  in  conduct ; he  wins  them  by  their  conscience,  and  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  Jesus  Christ  as  a Living  Friend  by  Whose  help  sin  can  be  overcome. 

These  are  two  extremes  ; the  more  usual  method  lies  between  the  two,  and 
might  be  briefly  summarised  as  including  three  heads — first,  the  refutation  of 
Buddhism  by  showing  that  it  does  not  meet  the  demand  for  a Creator,  a 
Redeemer,  and  a Sanctifier ; secondly,  the  development  of  the  sense  of  sin  by 
searching  attacks  upon  the  conscience ; and  thirdly,  the  appeal  to  faith  and 
love  by  the  exhibition  of  Christ  crucified. 
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The  testimony  of  the  Ceylon  clergy  in  favour  of  schools,  as  the  most  power- 
ful agency  under  God  for  conversion,  is  emphatic  and  probably  unanimous. 
About  the  value  of  street  and  open-air  preaching  there  is  no  such  consensus ; 
but  many  use  these  means,  and  there  are  not  wanting  proofs  of  their  efficacy. 
What  is  thus  heard  sometimes  revives  knowledge  that  had  been  learnt,  and 
aspirations  that  had  been  stirred  at  school ; sometimes  it  leads  to  a personal 
interview  with  the  preacher.  But  most  of  us  hope  more  from  visits  paid  to 
Heathen  neighbours  at  home,  and  from  personal  conversation  with  individuals 
or  small  groups,  than  from  general  addresses  to  crowds  or  promiscuous 
gatherings. 

The  dissemination  of  tracts  and  little  books  is  not  fruitless,  for  although 
the  Sinhalese  are  not  keen  readers,  being  quite  content,  as  a rule,  to  “ sit 
without  a book  in  their  hands,1’  the  number  of  those  who  care  to  read  is 
Tapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  Buddhists  able  to  read  in  the  census  of 
1891  is,  of  males,  31,811,  and  of  females,  5682,  altogether  2*39  per  cent,  of 
the  Buddhist  population. 

Personal  intercourse  with  individuals  stands  second  to  school  work  in  the 
opinion  of  most ; but  the  influence  of  Christian  lives,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
stands  far  above  every  other  agency  in  the  estimate  of  all. 


ON  SECULAR  INFLUENCES  IN  MISSIONS  AND  EXTRA- 
NEOUS  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

A Paper  read  at  the  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion . 

By  P.  Y.  Smith,  LL.D. 

HAVE  been  asked  to  offer  some  remarks  to  the  Conference  on 
the  dangers  arising  from  secular  influences  and  the  extraneous 
employment  of  missionaries,  under  two  heads — Politics  and 
Trade.  It  is  clear  that  these  branches  of  the  subject  must  be 
treated  separately.  The  question  of  Politics  is  extremely  com- 
plicated and  difficult.  That  of  Trade,  under  which  we  may  include  every 
mode  of  acquiring  money  or  goods  by  secular  work,  is  comparatively  simple  ; 
and  I propose  to*  consider  it  first. 

I.  I call  the  question  of  missionaries  engaging  in  trade  comparatively 
simple,  but  even  here  distinctions  must  be  drawn  and  differences  recognised. 

“ Will  you  be  diligent  in  prayers  and  in  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  laying  aside  the 
study  of  the  world  and  the  flesh  ? — I will  endeavour  myself  so  to  do,  the  Lord 
being  my  helper.” 

Such  is  the  question  put,  and  the  answer  required,  in  the  case  of  all  who 
are  admitted  to  priests’  orders  in  our  Church ; after  the  Bishop  has  pointed 
•out  how  they  ought  to  forsake  and  set  aside,  as  much  as  they  may,  all  worldly 
cares  and  studies,  and  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  office  to  which  they  are 
ordained,  applying  themselves  to  that  one  thing,  and  drawing  all  their  cares 
and  studies  that  way. 

No  such  obligation  is  imposed  upon  deacons,  nor,  of  course,  upon  lay  mis- 
sionaries. We  know  that  at  home  the  duty  which  is  laid  upon  priests  in  the 
matter  is  regarded  as  legitimately  open  to  several  exceptions,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  scholastic,  literary,  and  farming  line.  And  in  the  mission-field  circum- 
stances may  require,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  priests,  as  well  as  deacons  and  lay  missionaries,  should  labour  with 
their  own  hands  for  their  daily  bread.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in 
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unsettled  and  inaccessible  countries.  i(  Food  is  very  hard  to  get,  and  many  a 
day  I have  had  to  work  bard  at  the  vice  and  lathe  to  get  plantains,  which  you 
know  stand  to  us  instead  of  bread.”  ( Life  of  Mackay , p.  140.)  “ I am 

glad  you  did  not  take  the  glass  off  the  pictures  you  sent  me.  Every  bit  of 
glass  is  valuable  here.  Before  now  I have  had  to  drive  the  wolf  from  the 
door  on  a hungry  day  by  taking  the  glass  off  lanterns,  &c.,  silvering  them, 
and  selling  them  as  mirrors,  to  buy  food  with  ” (p.  232).  These  are  samples  of 
passages  in  the  letters  of  Alexander  Mackay  from  Uganda.  He  occasionally 
laments  the  time  which  is  thus  withdrawn  from  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
religion.  “But,”  he  adds,  “somehow  or  other  I get  a good  deal  of  that  done 
also,  and  in  a place  like  this,  where  the  people  are  above  doing  any  work,  my 
example  in  the  workshop  may  not  be  lost”  (p.  140).  Overwork  is  not  one 
of  the  curses  of  uncivilised  races,  and  no  Factory  Acts  or  Eight  Hours  Bills 
are  needed  to  protect  them  from  it.  If  they  are  to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  true  Christian  life  in  this  world,  they  must  be  taught  industry  as  well  a3 
the  other  virtues,  and  the  actual  practice  of  the  missionaries  is  the  best,  and 
often  the  only  means  of  inculcating  it.  No  doubt  all  secular  employments 
have  their  dangers  and  temptations,  and  these  are  perhaps  greater  in  the  case 
of  trade  proper,  or  barter,  than  in  agriculture  or  manufacture.  But  wherever 
coin  is  not  current,  barter  is  obviously  the  only  possible  mode  of  pur- 
chasing food. 

In  civilised  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
it  is  never  necessary,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  expedient  that  missionaries,  whether 
clerical  or  lay,  should  engage  in  either  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 
The  C.M.S.  regulation  on  the  subject  is  that  “A  missionary  shall  have  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  any  secular  matters  or  literary  labours  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  missionary  duties  and  not  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  their  representatives  in  the  Mission.”  This,  no  doubt,  was  primarily 
drawn  up  in  reference  to  ordaiued  missionaries,  but  it  applies  also  to  laymen 
and  women.  Of  course,  however,  the  prohibition  would  not  extend  to  such 
small  matters  as  a missionary  in  the  country  keeping  his  own  poultry-yard,  or  a 
lady  missionary  in  a town  having  a sale  of  work  to  assist  the  funds  of  the 
Mission.  But  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  while  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a professed  merchant,  or  a man  avowedly  engaged  abroad  in  earning 
money  for  himself  by  means' of  some  other  secular  business,  from  assisting  in 
missionary  work,  yet,  with  one  possible  exception,  under  no  circumstances  and 
in  no  country  ought  a professed  missionary,  ordained  or  unordained,  to  en- 
gage in  any  secular  occupation  for  his  own  pecuniary  advantage.  Accordingly, 
two  S.P.G.  missionaries  who  thus,  in  recent  years,  embarked  in  the  wine  and 
spirit  trade,  were  very  properly  at  once  disconnected.  The  possible  exception 
is  the  region  of  literature.  In  strictness,  no  doubt,  a missionary  ought  to 
account  to  the  funds  of  his  Mission  for  every  honorarium  which  he  may  receive 
for  writing  an  article  in  a newspaper  or  magazine.  But  I imagine  that,  in 
practice,  this  minute  propriety  is  not  always  observed.  The  case  of  a mis- 
sionary writing  a book  is  different.  He  clearly  ought  not  to  engage  in  a labour 
of  that  kind  without  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  who  direct  him,  and  it 
rests  with  them  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  personally,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  profits  which  may  arise  from  it.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  financial  question,  it  is  clear  that  useful  literary  labours  will  not  preju- 
dice regular  missionary  work  otherwise  than  by  subtracting  from  the  time 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  a direct  aid  to  it. 

I have  hitherto  omitted  one  very  important  secular  employment  of  mis- 
sionaries— namely,  medical  work.  This  of  course  stands  on  a footing  of  its 
own.  In  every  non-Christian  country  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  aids  to 
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the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Among  savage  nations  where  the  art  is  absolutely 
unknown,  it  will  probably  be  wise  to  practise  it  gratuitously  and  to  be  con- 
tent with  voluntary  presents,  which  may  be  given  for  benefits  received.  But 
in  settled  communities,  and  especially  where  Mission  hospitals  are  erected, 
there  seems  no  reason  against  charging  regular  fees  to  patients  who  are  able 
to  pay  them,  the  income  from  which  will  go  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital,  the  supply  of  drugs  and  surgical  instruments,  and,  if  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  those  purposes,  then  towards  the  general  support  of  the  Mission. 

To  sura  up,  the  dangers  which  would  arise  from  improper  trade 
and  acquisition  of  gain  will  be  avoided  by  observing  the  following  three 
principles: — 

1.  Trade  and  money-making  of  all  kinds  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the 
individual  missionary  is  illegitimate,  and  ought  to  be  strictly  repressed. 

2.  Trade  and  other  kinds  of  money-making  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission 
are  legitimate  for  an  ordained  missionary  when  they  are  necessary,  and  for 
an  unordained  missionary  when  they  are  either  necessary  or  expedient.  No 
mistake  is  possible  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  necessary. 
The  cases  in  which  resort  to  them,  though  not  actually  necessary,  is  in- 
expedient, must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  at  home  or  the 
missionaries  in  the  field.  Speaking  generally,  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
barter  will  occasionally  bo  found  useful  in  uncivilised,  and  the  charging  of 
medical  fees  in  civilised  communities. 

3.  In  all  coses  these  secular  pursuits  must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
spiritual  work  of  the  Mission. 

II.  Proceeding  now  to  Politics,  we  find  that  both  our  great  Missionary 
Societies  have  laid  down  very  similar  rules  with  regard  to  them.  The 
Instructions  to  Missionary  Clergy,  drawn  up  by  the  S.P.G.  as  long  ago  as  1706 
and  still  in  force,  lay  down  u that  they  take  special  care  to  give  no  offence  to 
the  civil  Government  by  intermeddling  in  affairs  not  relating  to  their  own 
calling  and  function.”  The  corresponding  C.M.S.  regulation  is : — “ Every 
missionary  is  strictly  charged  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country  or  place  in  which  he  may  be  situated.” 

But  the  subject  of  interference  in  politics  is  a wide  one,  and  these  rules, 
unexplained  and  unsupplemented,  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole 
range.  It  may  be  discussed  under  four  heads : (1)  Interference  by  a mis- 
sionary in  general  questions  of  national  politics  ; (2)  Appeals  to  the  civil 
power  either  on  the  spot  or  at  home,  for  protection  to  the  person  or  property 
of  himself  or  his  converts  ; (3)  Taking  an  active  part  in  local  administration 
by  acting  as  a magistrate  or  sitting  on  a local  council ; and  (4)  Taking  a side 
or  adjudicating  in  a local  dispute.  The  application  of  the  C.M.S.  rule  to  the 
two  former  of  these  headings  is  admirably  illustrated  in  one  of  the  Annual 
Instructions,  drawn  up  and  delivered  to  departing  missionaries  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Henry  Venn  (for  thirty  years  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
C.M.S.)  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Memoir  (pp.  468-479).  The 
whole  document  will  repay  careful  study  ; and,  while  in  the  present  paper  I 
can  only  allude  to  its  salient  points,  I need  make  no  apology  to  the  Conference 
for  adopting  as  my  own  the  wise  remarks  which  it  contains — the  outcome  of 
the  sound  judgment  and  ripe  experience  of  its  revered  author*  Venn  observes 
that  the  C.M.S.  rule,  above  quoted,  is  necessarily  broad  and  somewhat 
indefinite  in  its  terms.  Some  worldly  politicians  “ would  desire  to  include  in 
their  exclusive  province  national  education,  the  State  support  of  idolatry,  the 
institution  of  slavery,  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  private  religious 
action  of  Government  officers.  . . . But  such  subjects  as  these  are  not  simply 
* political  affairs.*  They  are  of  a mixed  character.  The  great  principles  of 
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justice,  humanity,  and  Christian  duty  lie  at  the  root  of  those  questions.”  A 
missionary  is  bound  to  remonstrate  if  he  believes  those  great  principles  to  bo 
violated.  “In  all  such  questions,  therefore,  it  were  the  wisdom  of  tho 
governing  powers  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  missionary  body  and  to 
secure  their  co-operation.  If  the  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  decline  or 
oppose  their  suggestions,  the  missionary  is  driven  to  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion  as  a last  resource,  and  the  Government  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  com- 
pelled to  yield  that  which  Christian  principle  demands.”  Venn  quoted  six 
instances  in  illustration  of  this  statement. 

1.  Slavery  was  denounced  by  the  missionaries  of  other  societies  in  our  slave 
colonies,  who  were  stigmatised  in  consequence  as  political  agitators.  At  last 
one  was  cast  into  prison  and  tried  as  a rebel.  This  aroused  the  indignation 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Imperial  Government  interposed  on  his  behalf.  These 
proceedings  contributed  towards  the  final  overthrow  of  the  system  in  our 
colonies. 

2.  The  liberty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Natives  of  India,  which  a 
century  ago  was  considered  a great  political  question,  was  stoutly  contended 
for  by  the  missionaries  themselves  as  well  as  by  their  friends,  and  was 
ultimately  conceded. 

3.  The  objectionable  connexion  of  the  Government  in  India  with  idolatry 
was  protested  against  by  missionaries  in  that  country;  and  their  protest, 
supported  by  Bishop  Corrie,  though  it  was  at  first  resisted  and  denounced,  at 
length  prevailed  to  rectify  the  abuse. 

4.  In  Travancore  the  missionaries  on  several  occasions  felt  compelled  to 
stand  up  for  the  civil  rights  of  the  converts ; and  their  efforts,  though  cen- 
sured by  the  Government  of  Madras,  were  supported  by  the  Government  at 
home,  and  ultimately  proved  successful. 

5.  On  one  occasion  a missionary  complained  to  the  C.M.S.  of  the  effects  of 
an  order  of  the  Indian  Government  in  respect  of  the  private  action  of  Christian 
officers  towards  inquirers  in  a regiment  of  the  Punjab  Native  Infantry.  The 
C.M.S.  Committee  at  home  issued  a public  remonstrance,  and  this  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  the  difficulties  which  a misunderstanding  of  the  order  in 
question  had  created. 

6.  Some  years  ago  a question  arose  as  to  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  indigo-planters  in  Bongal  towards  the  ryot  cultivators.  The  missionaries 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  were  at  first  denounced  as  meddlers  in 
matters  beyond  their  province.  But  at  length  a commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  subject  was  instituted,  and  a missionary,  as  a representative  of  the  ryots, 
was  placed  on  the  commission,  while  other  missionaries  were  subpoenaed  to 
give  evidence  as  to  cases  of  alleged  oppression  which  had  come  under  their 
notice. 

We  shall,  I think,  agree  with  Venn  that  all  such  questions  of  a mixed 
character,  though  partly  political,  fall  within  the  province  of  the  missionary* 
and  that  in  their  adjustment  the  authorities  may  advantageously  avail  them- 
selves of  the  co-operation  of  the  missionary  body.  But  he  proceeds,  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  Missionary  Committee,  to  offer  to  the  departing 
missionaries  some  practical  directions  with  respect  to  these  questions.  In  the 
first  place  he  warns  them  against  taking  up  supposed  grievances  too  hastily. 
Especially  should  young  missionaries  wait  and  consult  with  others  till  they 
have  ascertained  the  reality  and  importance  of  any  alleged  social  or  civil 
wrong.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  these  “mixed”  questions  form 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  strict  abstinence  from  interference  in 
political  affairs,  and  it  is  better  to  err  on  the.  side  of  abstinence  from  doubtful 
questions  rather  than  to  overstep  the  line  in  the  opposite  direction.  But 
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when  the  missionary  is  unavoidably  involved  in  questions  having  a political 
aspect,  he  should  guard  against  a political  spirit,  and  keep  clear  of  all  party 
strife.  He  should  never  assume  a position  of  hostility  to  the  ruling  powers, 
or  have  recourse  to  public  censure  or  newspaper  invective.  He  should  rather 
address  the  authorities  in  respectful  and  confiding  terms,  and,  if  his  address 
is  unheeded  by  them,  should  sond  a temperate  statement  of  the  case  to  the 
missionary  directorate  at  home.  In  all  cases  he  should  abstain  from  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  mere  political  discussions,  and  should  stand  aloof 
from  all  questions  of  political  leadership  and  partisanship,  and  avoid  all 
appearance  of  political  intrigue. 

The  foregoing  advice  applies  particularly  to  missionaries  labouring  in  our 
own  dependencies  or  under  civilised  governments  ’more  or  less  amenable  to 
diplomatic  pressure  from  this  country.  The  case  is  different  with  those  who 
are  working  among  uncivilised  races  and  under  unstable  forms  of  government. 
“The  injunction  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  political  affairs  is,”  Venn 
remarks,  “ obviously  not  applicable  when  the  native  government  is  mixed  up 
with  national  superstitions  and  social  institutions  which  violate  all  justice  and 
humanity  ; when  the  magistrate’s  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  every  petty  chief 
or  self-constituted  oppressor ; when  human  sacrifices  form  a part  of  the  political 
constitution.”  He  adds  that  the  first  C.M.S.  missionaries  among  the  Susus 
of  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand  found  themselves  in  such  a situation  ; but,  in 
face  of  the  Society’s  rule  on  the  subject,  some  of  them  conscientiously  hesitated 
to  instruct  the  Natives  in  political  maxims  or  to  protest  against  their  existing 
atrocities.  The  following  explanatory  note  was  consequently  added  to  the 
rule  : — ‘ 1 It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  this  regulation  to  preclude  mission- 
aries who  may  be  stationed  in  New  Zealand  or  in  other  regions  which  are 
uncivilised  and  which  do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  a fixed  government,  from 
Snaking  the  Natives  acquainted  with  such  Christian  and  civil  institutions  as  in 
process  of  time  their  situations  may  require  5 or  from  using  their  influence  in 
such  countries  to  preserve  or  restore  peace  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.”  In  accordance  with  this  explanation  the  C.M.S.  at 
home  and  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand  took  a leading  part  in  discussing 
the  great  national  question  of  the  colonisation  of  the  islands.  In  his  address 
to  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  at  its  opening  in  1841  the  Governor 
said,  “ Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  labours  of  the  missionary  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
hava  rendered  important  services  to  this  country ; or  that,  but  for  them,  a 
British  colony  would  not  at  this  moment  be  established  in  New  Zealand.” 

When  we  pass  from  national  to  municipal  or  local  politics,  we  do  not  find 
quite  the  same  agreement  of  views  between  our  two  great  societies  as  to  the 
part  which  missionaries  may  advantageously  take  in  them.  The  S.P.G.  appear 
to  have  approved  of  one  of  their  missionaries  taking  a seat  on  the  municipal 
council  at  Delhi  without  an  intimation  that  the  case  was  to  be  regarded  as 
exceptional.  The  C.M.S.,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  endorsed  the  opinion 
of  their  advisory  committee  in  South  India  that  a Native  Indian  clergyman  in 
their  employ  should  cease  to  be  an  honorary  magistrate  or  member  of  a muni- 
cipal commission  and  local  board,  but  they  also,  contrary  to  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  same  committee,  required  one  of  their  European  missionaries 
to  withdraw  from  the  municipal  commission  on  which  he  had  been  given  a 
seat.  It  was  only  under  very  great  pressure  that  they  permitted  another 
missionary  in  the  Punjab  to  sit  upon  a municipal  commission. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  right  to  lay  down  that,  as  a rule,  missionaries  should  not  thus 
take  part  in  secular  administration.  But  I venture  to  think  that  the  question  of 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  an  occasional  departure  from  the  rule  can  be 
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better  decided  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
friends  in  the  field  than  by  a committee  sitting  at  home.  It  must  depend, 
like  all  the  other  points  which  we  have  been  considering,  not  merely  upon 
whether  the  performance  of  duties  will  interfere  with  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  missionary  for  his  proper  work,  but  also  upon  the  impression  which  it 
will  produce  on  the  people  among  whom  he  is  labouring,  and  the  effect  which 
it  will  have  upon  his  own  spiritual  character.  And  these  are  results  which 
will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  disposition  of  each 
individual  missionary. 

With  regard  to  interference  in  local  disputes,  a missionary  is  of  all  men 
bound  to  bear  in  mind  the  proverb, €i  He  that  passoth  by  and  meddleth  with 
strife  belonging  not  to  him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a dog  by  the  ears.”  But  if 
his  arbitration  or  adjudication  is  voluntarily  sought  by  the  disputants,  he  will 
be  wanting  in  his  Christian  duty  as  a peacemaker,  and  may  miss  an  opportu- 
nity of  enlarging  his  influence  and  producing  a lasting  impression  for  good,  if 
he  declines  to  undertake  the  task.  There  are,  moreover,  occasions  when 
participation  in  a quarrel,  with  all  its  disastrous  consequences,  is  forced  upon 
him  against  his  will.  Thus,  two  of  the  first  missionary  party  sent  to  Uganda, 
Lieutenant  Smith  and  Mr.  O’Neill,  apparently  from  motives  of  pure  chivalry 
towards  a worthless  Arab  who  besought  their  protection,  became  mixed  up  in 
the  contest  between  him  and  the  king  of  Ukerewe  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  So  far  as  can  be  learnt,  no  blame  attached  to  them  for  the 
part  which  they  took  in  the  matter.  It  appears  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did.  But  they  sacrificed  their 
lives  by  their  conduct. 

In  short,  our  consideration  of  the  attitude  which  missionaries  ought  to 
adopt  in  reference  to  national  and  local  politics  results  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1.  Except  where  some  principle  of  religion,  morality,  justice,  or  humanity  is 
clearly  at  stake,  a missionary  ought  not  to  mix  himself  up  with  national  politics. 

2.  As  to  whether  a missionary  should  or  should  not  appeal  for  his  own  pro- 
tection and  for  that  of  his  converts  to  the  civil  power,  either  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  labouring  or  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  no  absolute 
rule  can  be  laid  down  ; but  he  should  in  each  case  be  guided  by  considerations 
not  of  his  own  safety,  but  of  the  effect  upon  the  work. 

3.  Where  there  is  a dearth  of  other  competent  men,  a missionary  may  law- 
fully take  part  in  local  politics  having  for  their  object  the  material  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  provided  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with,  or  prejudice, 
his  proper  work  and  spiritual  influence. 

4.  He  should,  however,  avoid  interfering  in  local  disputes,  except  where  he 
is  asked  to  arbitrate  respecting  them,  and  his  consent  to  do  so  will  increase  his 
influence  and  further  the  work. 
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Extracts  from  the 

Lagos,  West  Africa , 

April  26th , 1894. 
LEFT  Lagos  with  Mrs.  Olu- 
wole  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 

J anuary  2nd,  and  arrived  in 
Abeokuta  on  Friday,  the  5th. 
At  some  distance  from  Aro,  our  landing 
place,  we  were  met  by  some  of  the 


Bishop’s  Journal. 

catechists  and  schoolmasters,  who  came 
in  a canoe  to  welcome  and  escort  us 
to  Abeokuta.  At  the  landing  place 
there  were  waiting  some  more  school- 
masters and  some  . school-children. 
We  received  a hearty  welcome.  The 
whole  of  Saturday  was  spent  in  re- 
ceiving the  many  visitors  that  called 
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— pastors,  catechists,  schoolmasters, 
Church  elders,  and  people  in  general. 
On  Sunday,  the  7th,  I preached  to  a 
large  congregation  in  the  Ake  Church 
from  Acts  ii.  4.  There  was  an  adminis- 
tration of  Holy  Communion  after. 

January  8th-13th  was  a week  of 
prayer  in  connexion  with  the  Evange- 
lical Alliance;  always  a very  great 
* week  to  the  Abeokuta  Churcn.  The 
Christians  generally  make  it  a point  to 
return  from  their  different  farms  to 
celebrate  Christmas  Festival  at  home, 
and  remain  for  the  week  of  prayer. 
As,  during  it,  Church  people  and  Dis- 
senters meet  together  in  one  place  from 
day  to  day,  the  numerical  force  of  the 
Christians  shows  as  it  does  not  do  at 
any  other  time,  and  the  effect  on  the 
large  Heathen  population  is,  I feel,  very 
striking.  I had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  meeting  every  morning 
but  one,  on  some  of  the  topics  sug- 
gested for  prayer.  We  considered  sin 
as  a cause  of  weakness  and  a check  of 
growth  in  a Chnrch ; Christianity  and 
Native  chiefs ; The  duty  of  the  Church 
with  respect  to  the  use  of,  and  traffic 
in,  rum  and  gin;  Purity;  The  mis- 
sionary obligations  of  the  Chnrch ; and 
The  training  of  the  young.  Also  eveiy 
afternoon  at  four  o’clock  during  this 
week  (except  Saturday)  I had  special 
services  in  the  Ake  Church,  which 
were  very  well  attended  by  members  of 
the  different  congregations.  The  sub- 
jects of  my  addresses  were : What  sin 
is  as  taught  us  in  God's  Word ; Repen- 
tance ; Christians  as  God’s  peculiar 
people ; Walk  with  God ; Stewardship. 
It  was  a season  of  great  blessing  to  my 
sonl,  and,  I trust,  to  the  souls  of  many 
of  those  who  assembled  that  week; 
but  it  was  a very  sad  week  to  me. 
The  news  of  dear  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Hill's  death  reached  us  on  the  very 
afternoon  that  these  services  began ; 
in  fact  it  was  first  intimated  to  me  by 
Mr.  Harding  as  we  were  standing  in 
the  vestry  about  to  ask  for  God’s  bless- 
ing on  the  service  to  be  held.  Just 
that  day  week,  I had  an  interview  with 
the  Bisnop  at  Lagos ; we  parted  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  here  again  in  July, 
but  now  he  had  gone.  In  the  midst  of 
my  great  sorrow  I felt  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  preciousness  of  present 
opportunities. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  14th,  I 

f (reached  to  a good  congregation  at 
gbore,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Doherty’s  parish: 
the  small  congregation  from  the  neigh- 


bouring station  of  Gbagura  joined  the 
service.  The  subject  of  my  sermon 
was  the  Christian  race,  Heb.  xii.  1. 

On  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Harding 
I attended  the  Church  Council  which 
sat  on  June  15th  and  16th,  and  gave  a 
short  opening  address.  The  reports 
from  the  different  stations  were  on  the 
whole  encouraging.  There  were  signs 
of  vigour,  activity,  and  progress.  Per- 
haps the  financial  report  needs  to  be 
more  satisfactory,  if  the  present  work 
is  to  be  efficiently  maintained,  and  the 
calls  for  necessary  extension  are  to 
receive  due  attention.  It  was  quite 
clear  to  the  Council  tfa^Lt  increased 
efforts  must  be  annually  put  forth, 
even  if  only  to  make  up  for  the  annual 
diminution  of  the  grant-in-aid  from 
the  C.M.S.  An  important  business  of 
the  session  was  the  formation  of  the 
Abeokuta  Church  School  Board.  It 
was  beautiful  to  notice  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  these  meetings : the  har- 
mony which  seemed  to  exist  between 
pastors  and  people ; the  eager  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  the  willingness  with  which  some 
suggestions  which  were  made  to  this 
end  were  considered. 

On  Wednesday,  the  17th,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  dedicating  a new  church  at 
Ilugun,  in  the  lkija  district.  Mr. 
Harding  and  all  the  Native  pastors 
took  part  in  the  service.  Two  Heathen 
chiefs  of  Ilugun,  with  many  followers, 
attended.  I preached  from  Acts  xvi. 
30.  It  was  a splendid  opportunity  of 
telling  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  accepted  the  Gospel.  There  was  a 
strong  choir  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
with  Mr.  Ransome-Kuti,  Native  cate- 
chist of  Gbagura,  at  their  head.  Three 
of  the  hymns  used  on  that  day  were 
original  native  hymns  sung  to  native 
tunes,  which  were  exceedingly  well 
rendered.  All  present  enjoyed  them, 
especially  the  Heathen,  who  cannot 
make  anything  of  the  Yoruba  hymns 
usually  sung  to  English  tunes.  These 
native  hymns  and  tunes  are  getting 
into  general  use  in  the  Mission  ; but  as 
they  are  few  at  present,  and  only  very 
simple  Gospel  hymns,  they  are  almost 
limited  to  open-air  services.  A begin- 
ning has,  however,  been  made  : let  us 
hope  that  the  number  will  soon  in- 
crease, and  more  advanced  hymns  be 
composed,  which  will  be  fit  for  our 
public  worship,  and  will  gradually 
supersede  the  present  use.  I say  gra- 
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dually ; for  though  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  genius  of  our  language  makes 
English  music  incongruous  with  native 
hymos,  yet  we  have  been  so  used  to  the 
unsatisfactory  system  that  we  would 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  rudely  torn 
from  it ; we  have  got  to  like  it.  At 
this  service,  the  Rev.  D.  Williams, 
pastor  of  the  district,  baptized  three 
adults.  Mr.  Daniel  Olubi,  catechist  in 
charge  of  Ilugun  station,  afterward* 
entertained  many  of  those  who  at- 
tended, including  the  Heathen  chiefs 
and  their  followers,  at  luncheon. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th,  I had  con- 
firmation atL  Igbore.  The  service  be- 
gan at  half-past  ten.  Mr.  Doherty 
arranged  for  me  to  baptize  two  adults, 
a man  and  a woman,  who  were  con- 
firmed immediately  after.  The  case  of 
the  man  was  very  interesting  because 
uncommon.  Samuel  Owen  Olabodun 
was  a man  of  good  birth  at  Igbore,  and 
at  one  time  a Parakoyi  (a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade).  He  was  for 
many  years  a catechumen  under  Mr. 
Doherty ; his  being  a polygamist 
having  been  an  obstacle  in  his  way  for 
baptism.  At  last  he  saw  his  way  clear 
to  give  up,  1 believe,  eight  wives.  Be- 
fore some  of  his  Heathen  friend*,  he 
publicly  confessed  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  we  had  the  joy  of  baptizing  him 
into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
receiving  him  into  the  militant  Church. 
May  he  fight  manfully  under  Christ’s 
banner  unto  his  life’s  end ! I confirmed 
forty-three  candidates.  I gave  a short 
address  from  Ps.  xlviii.  14. 

On  Friday,  the  19th,  I confirmed 
eighty-two  candidates  at  Ake.  My 
address  on  the  occasion  was  based  on 
Jude  24.  On  Sunday,  the  21st,  I 
preached  in  the  morning  at  lkija.  My 
text  was  Hab.  iii.  2.  The  condition  of 
this  Church  suggested  as  subject,  the 
prayer  of  the  text  for  revival.  Unless 
there  should  be  a turning  point  soon, 
1 am  afraid,  in  a few  years,  this  station, 
that  was  once  the  scene  of  the  faith- 
ful labours  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Gollmer,  and  the  only  station  that 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  plunderers 
in  the  outbreak  of  1867,  will  almost 
thave  to  be  abandoned.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  one  thing  is  plain — it  is 
going  down  very  fast.  The  Church 
Council  may  soon  raise  the  question 
whether  it  is  justified  to  maintain  a 
pastor  there.  If  I mistake  not,  the 
most  unsatisfactory  report  presented 


in  the  last  meetings  of  the  Church 
Council  was  from  this  station.  Yet  I 
trust  that  there  are  a few  thing*  which 
remain  there,  though  apparently  ready 
to  die.  May  God  strengthen  them ! 
When  I had  confirmation  on  the  follow- 
ing day  in  this  church,  there  were  five 
candidates  from  lkija  and  eight  from 
Ilugun. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  I had  confir- 
mation at  Ikereku.  This  is  a compara- 
tively new  station,  and  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  very  promising.  The  Rev. 
J.  A.  Lakanni  is  minister  in  charge. 
There  were  twonty-one  candidates 
presented.  I gave  an  address  from  Isa. 
xli.  10. 

At  10  a.m.  the  same  day  I confirmed 
thirty-nine  candidates  at  Iporo,  sixteen 
the  next  day  at  Kemta,  and  twenty  two 
the  day  after  at  Osiele,  a village  two 
hours  distant  from  Abeokuta.  The 
little  congregation  of  this  village  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  warm  reception 
given  me  everywhere  in  the  interior. 
The  younger  members  came  to  meet 
me  with  songs  at  some  distance,  and  at 
the  gate  of  the  village  the  leading 
members  were  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

On  Saturday,  the  27th,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  of  the  cate- 
chists and  schoolmasters  at  dinner  at 
our  residence.  After  dinner  we  had  a 
talk  on  different  subjects  bearing  on 
their  work  ; we  all  felt  it  a profitable 
time.  On  Sunday  morning,  tne  28th,  I 
preached  at  Ake  from  John  iii.  7. 

On  Sunday,  February  4th,  I preached 
at  Iporo  in  the  morniog  and  attended 
Igbore  Church  in  the  afternoon.  The 
preacher  that  afternoon  was  one  Jacob 
Fadipe,  a member  of  the  Ake  Church. 
He  is  a very  earnest  Christian,  doing 
a very  good  work  as  a voluntary  evan- 
gelist in  his  farm.  As  a result  of  his 
efforts,  a small  chapel  is  being  put  up 
in  that  farm  for  the  use  of  those  who 
gather  there  for  worship.  His  text  was 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  1 sat  in  amaze- 
ment under  the  sermon  of  this  heaven- 
taught  man.  Take  the  Yoruba  Scrip- 
tures without  notes  or  comments,  the 
Yoruba  Prayer-book,  the  Yoruba 
Hymn-book,  some  Yoruba  translations 
of  Sankey’8  hymns,  and  perhaps  some 
simple  Yoruba  catechisms,  and  you 
have,  I believe,  a complete  list  of  the 
volumes  in  his  library.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  constantly  fed  on  God’s 
Word,  and  that  the  Spirit  opened  his 
understanding  that  he  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures.  He  certainly 
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spoke  as  one  mighty  in  the  Scriptures 
and  as  one  conscious  of  a special  mes- 
sage. Another  Native  Christian  of  a 
similar  stamp,  but  a much  older  man, 
did  a simple  but  beautiful  thing  on  the 
Monday  m the  week  of  prayer.  He 
was  called  upon  to  lead  the  great  meet- 
ing in  praise.  He  knelt  down  mo9t 
reverently,  closed  his  eyes,  put  his 
hands  together,  and  poured  forth  praise 
in  the  words  of  the  whole  of  the  103rd 
Psalm,  adding  afterwards  suitable 
expressions  of  his  own.  These  men 
were  both  at  one  time  or  another  of 
their  lives  blind  worshippers  of  dumb 
idols,  but  are  now,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  bulwarks  of  Christianity  in 
Abeokuta. 

On  February  6th,  at  7 a.m.  I started 
for  Ibadan.  I was  to  have  taken  Mr. 
Harding's  horse,  but  he  was  not  quite 
well.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Bev.  D.  0.  Williams,  who  was  a great 
help  to  me  in  preparing  for  this  journey, 
a Christian  willingly  placed  one  at  my 
disposal.  I was  not  an  hour  on  him 
before  I began  to  suspect  that  ho  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  journey.  As  ho 
was  not  much  used,  the  owner  did  not 
know  his  condition.  In  about  three 
hours  we  reached  our  first  resting-place. 
My  poor  horse  seemed  done  up.  We 
thought  food,  water,  and  rest  might  do 
him  some  good ; and  to  give  all  ohance 
possible,  Mr.  Olubi,  of  Ilugun,  who 
kindly  accompanied  me  some  distance, 
gave  me  his  horse,  so  that  mine  might 
nave  more  rest  by  walking  on  without 
a rider.  This  went  on  for  three  hours. 
Mr.  Olubi  now  returned  with  his  horse. 
I was  not  five  minutes  on  mine  when 
he  fell  under  me  and  threw  me  over.  I 
was  sure  that  something  was  wrong 
with  him : I sent  him  back  at  once,  and 
proceeded  with  my  journey  on  foot.  I 
was  not  prepared  for  the  long  walk  be- 
fore me;  but  walk  I must  under  the 
circumstances,  backward  if  not  forward. 
I,  of  course,  preferred  to  go  forward.  I 
went  ahead  of  my  carriers,  and  had  to 
wait  for  them  a long  time  at  our  rest- 
ing placo  for  the  night.  At  last  they 
turned  up ; but  one  of  them  chose  to 
rest  at  another  place  seven  or  eight 
miles  off.  I should  not  have  had  any 
objection,  only  that  the  legs  of  my  bed 
were  with  him.  I had  to  do  without  the 
bed  that  night.  After  that  I never 
went  ahead  of  my  carriers.  The  next 
day  we  failed  to  go  through  our  journey. 
On  the  morning  of  the  8th  we  arrived 
in  Ibadan.  It  was  a little  disappoint- 


ment to  the  brethren  that  I arrived  so 
unexpectedly,  as  they  had  arranged  to 
come  and  escort  me  with  some  of  their 
people.  Mr.  Jays  kindly  made  me 
his  guest  at  Kudeti;  and  between 
him  and  the  Bev.  D.  Olubi  with  his 
good  wife,  I was  overwhelmed  with 
hospitality.  The  same  afternoon  of  my 
arrival,  all  the  agents  called  on  me  in 
a body,  and  we  agreed  to  a programme 
of  work  during  my  visit. 

1 \th  (Sunday). — I preached  at  Kudeti 
in  the  morning  from  St.  John  xx.  21, 
“Peace  be  unto  you."  There  was  an 
administration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion also.  I attended  Aremo  Church 
in  the  afternoon ; Mr.  Oyebode,  cate- 
chist in  charge,  preached. 

I2th-\§th. — I held  special  services 
every  afternoon  at  Kudeti.  All  the 
agents  and  members  of  the  other  con- 
gregations attended.  The  attendances 
might  have  been  larger,  but  many  wero 
absent  in  the  farms.  I visited  Kudeti 
School  on  the  12th,  and  Ogunpa  School 
on  the  13th.  The  children  in  these 
schools  are  very  young;  the  masters 
seem  to  bo  making  the  utmost  of  the 
material  afforded  them.  On  the  14th, 
Captains  Bower  and  Stewart,  English 
officers  placed  over  the  small  force 
stationed  here,  paid  me  a visit.  On 
the  15th  I visited  the  Bale  (head-chief) 
of  Ibadan.  I was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Olubi,  Messrs.  Allen,  Oyebode, 
and  Okuseinde.  Some  of  the  other 
chiefs  were  with  the  Bale,  and  hun- 
dreds of  their  dependents  and  followers. 
A case  which  we  met  the  chiefs  dealing 
with  was  soon  disposed  of,  and  Mr. 
Olubi  introduced  me.  In  a few  words 
I thanked  the  chiefs  for  their  kindness, 
and  the  protection  which  they  have 
hitherto  given  to  our  agents,  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  maintained.  I next  called  their 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  educating 
their  children,  and  to  the  fact  that 
Abeokuta  was  ahead  of  them  in  this 
matter.  They  did  not  quite  like  my 
remarking  that  our  Mission  agents 
may  not  always  be  available  as  their 
letter-writers.  I lastly  put  the  Gospel 
before  them  as  the  only  cure  for  sin  and 
all  the  evils  which  have  followed  in  its 
train ; that  it  was  a feast  to  which  God 
invited  not  onlv  children  and  ordinary 
citizens,  but  all  people,  kings  and  chiefs 
not  excluded.  One  of  the  chiefs  gave 
a brief  reply  acknowledging  the  truth 
of  my  address.  After  a present  of  some 
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cowries  from  the  Bale  we  ended  our 
visit. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th,  I held  Confirma- 
tion Service  at  Kudeti  in  the  morning ; 
there  were  forty-three  candidates.  An- 
other Confirmation  Service  at  Aremo  in 
the  afternoon ; there  were  sixty-two  can- 
didates. There  was  alBO  an  administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion.  The  two 
English  officers  attended  the  service. 
We  had  an  exhibition  of  the  lantern  at 
seven  o’clock  ; Mr.  Jays  worked  and  I 
explained. 

19th. — Had  Confirmation  Service  this 
morning  at  Ogunpa ; there  were  fifty- 
two  candidates.  In  the  afternoon  I 
had  a meeting  of  all  the  agents  and  lead- 
ing members  of  the  three  congregations 
at  Ogunpa.  The  object  of  it  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  duty  of  working  up  their 
different  Church  organisations  better 
than  they  were  doing.  In  the  matter  of 
class  pence,  annual  subscriptions  to  the 
Native  Pastorate  Fund,  school  fees  and 
snch  like,  it  is  a day  of  small  things 
with  the  Ibadan  Church.  School  ma- 
terials are  not  well  provided  for  their 
children,  and  the  few  Yoruba- printed 
matters  intended  specially  for  the  use 
of  those  who  do  not  know  English  seem 
not  appreciated.  Past  war  troubles 
(and  they  were  great)  were  pleaded,  and 
promises  to  do  better  in  the  future  were 
made.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  Church  on  the 
following  afternoon  at  Kudeti  for  the 
same  object.  The  Rev.  D.  Olubi  and 
Mr.  Okuseinde  were  to  be  speakers;  also 
two  others  appointed  by  the  leading 
members  out  of  their  own  number. 
The  magic-lantern  was  exhibited  at  this 
station  also  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Oku- 
seinde explained.  Many  Heathen  and 
Mohammedans  were  present. 

20th. — This  morning  I held  a Com- 
munion Service  for  the  agents  and  their 
wives  at  Kudeti.  I addressed  them  from 
1 Cor.  ii.  9,  “ We  are  labourers  together 
with  God.”  I had  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  our  little  party  at  break- 
fast afterwards.  Some  choice  hymns 
from  Sankey  were  sung,  and  a pleasant 
social  gathering  was  closed  with  prayer 
at  noon.  The  meeting  arranged  on  the 
previous  day  was  held  in  the  afternoon ; 
it  was  well  attended,  and  the  speeches 
were  very  good.  Mr.  Jays  was  present 
and  spoke. 

The  progress  of  the  work  at  Ibadan 
has  been  very  slow.  I visited  it  twenty- 
five  years  ago ; there  were  three  stations 
then,  there  are  still  the  same  three, 


though  a fourth  will  soon  be  opened.  I 
am  not  in  a position  to  compare 
statistics  in  other  respects.  The  bare 
fact  of  the  same  number  of  stations, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  agents, 
makes  the  work  look  like  stationary. 
We  have,  however,  to  remember  that 
the  work  has  hitherto  been  carried  on 
amidst  unusual  difficulties  iu  very 
troublous  times ; there  have  been  also 
other  great  disadvantages.  Whatever 
else  may  be  the  cause  of  the  little  pro- 
gress made,  let  us  pray  that  the  new 
era  of  peace  and  rest  that  has  dawned 
upon  this  large  town  may  be  abun- 
dantly fruitful  m conversions,  that  the 
little  tree  which  the  sainted  Hinderers 
so  devotedly  nourished,  and  which  their 
successors  have  endeavoured  to  water 
faithfully,  may  grow  and  become  a large 
tree. 

I started  on  Thursday,  the  22nd,  for 
Oyo ; Mr.  Olubi  kindly  lent  me  his 
horse.  Our  resting-place  for  the  night 
was  a village  called  Iroko.  The  Bale 
accommodated  me  and  my  people  in  his 
house.  He  was  a very  kind  man.  We 
spoke  on  different  subjects.  He  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  Gospel,  of  which 
he  has  had  a fair  knowledge  from  others. 
I arrived  at  Oyo  the  next  morning 
about  ten.  The  Rev.  S.  Johnson  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Moseri,  met  me  at 
the  gate.  I was  glad  to  get  at  last  to 
the  mission-house,  which,  rather  far 
from  the  gate,  appeared  still  farther 
after  a wearisome  journey.  The  house 
and  the  neat  little  church  are  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a hill. 

According  to  custom,  I had  to  pay  a 
complimentary  visit  to  the  king.  Mr. 
Johnson  arranged  for  this  without 
delay.  It  took  place  the  next  after- 
noon. Mr.  Johnson  accompanied  me. 
We  were  received  in  an  inner  court  of 
the  large  palace.  His  majesty  is  very 
handsome  and  good-natured.  He  asked 
for  my  name.  When  I told  him 
Oluwole,  he  said,  “ Your  name  is  good 
from  heaven.”  He  added  that  it  was 
a royal  name,  and  that  for  aught  he 
knew  I was  related  to  him.  After  a 
few  such  remarks,  I addressed  the  king 
on  lines  similar  to  what  I did  at  Ibadan. 
He  replied  that  he  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  town,  and  that  Mr. 
Johnson  would  bear  witness  that  he 
protected  Christians.  He,  however, 
spoke  as  if  Christianity  was  not  for 
him  or  persons  in  his  position.  He 
presented  me  with  a goat  and  some 
cowries. 
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2 oth  (Sunday). — I preached  this 
morning  from  1 Thess.  iii.  8.  We  also 
had  the  Holy  Communion.  There  was 
a Confirmation  Service  in  the  afternoon, 
when  thirty  candidates  were  presented. 
There  were  some  Heathen  at  both  ser- 
vices ; in  the  afternoon  there  were  also 
one  or  two  members  of  the  king’s  house- 
hold. 

There  were  special  services  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  A great  grief  had  fallen 
upon  this  little  Chnrch  some  months  be- 
fore, from  which  pastor  and  people  had 
not  quite  recovered.  The  leading  mem- 
ber had  seceded  to  the  Romish  Church 
and  carried  away  with  him  about 
twenty  others,  including  children. 
They  were  all  his  dependents.  This 
was  not  all.  There  were  a few  others 
over  whom  he  had  influence  and  some 
power  who  stood  firm,  and  these  he  was 
persecuting.  The  firmness  of  these  and 
that  of  his  wife  was  some  consolation 
during  that  trial.  This  man  wrote  to 
welcome  me,  but  did  not  call.  On 
Monday  afternoon  I called  on  him, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson.  We  had 
some  talk  about  his  secession.  He 
seemed  desperate  and  unhappy.  I have 
since  heard  from  Mr.  Johnson  that  he 
and  all  his  people  have  come  back  to 
our  Church.  One  reason  is  said  to  be 
that  he  could  not  bear  being  deprived 
of  his  Bible  as  the  Romish  priests  did. 
Mr.  Johnson  wrote  of  the  great  joy  of 
his  congregation.  I fully  sympathise 
with  them,  both  for  the  man’s  sake  and 
especially  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
were  forced  away.  Whilst  it  is  a 
matter  for  thanksgiving,  I feel  it  is  one 
still  for  prayer. 

On  Thursday  I started  for  Ogbomoso 
on  foot."  Our  resting-place  for  the 
night  was  a hamlet  called  Roti.  We 
slept  in  a market  shed.  We  resumed 
our  journey  about  4 a.m.,  and  arrived 
in  Ogbomoso  at  6.30.  Mr.  Akiele,  the 
energetic  catechist  in  charge  of  our 
station  here,  had  arranged  to  meet  me 
with  the  Christians  at  some  distance 
from  the  town.  We  started  much 
earlier  than  they  thought,  and  it  was 
some  disappointment  to  them  when 
they  met  Ime  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
I thanked  them  all  the  same  for  their 
kind  intention.  They  all  went  with 
me  to  the  station,  which  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  I saw  the  candidates  for  baptism. 
I did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  accept 
one  of  them,  the. wife  of  a bigamist. 
There  is  no  rule  against  baptizing  the 


wives  of  polygamists.  But  this  was  a 

eculiar  case.  The  man  had  inherits  1 

er  as  second  wife  before  either  of  them 
embraced  Christianity.  Mr.  Akiele 
bore  a strong  testimony  to  his  exem- 
plary conduct  otherwise.  He  as  well  as 
the  woman  is  anxious  for  baptism,  and 
seems  willing  to  put  away  the  second 
wife,  keeping  to  tne  first,  who  is  also  a 
Christian.  The  second  wife  does  not 
seem  to  like  it,  and  makes  him  power- 
less. I did  not  think  it  right  to 
baptize  her  when  she  evidently  stood 
in  the  man’s  way  for  baptism.  When 
I put  the  case  before  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  she  expressed  her  readiness  to 
leave  the  man  at  once.  This  was  the 
day  before  the  baptism.  As  I thought 
it  was  not  a matter  to  be  hurried 
through,  I counselled  time  and  de- 
liberation. 

I visited  the  Bale  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, March  3rd,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Akiele  and  another  man.  A beautiful 
park  was  near  his  house;  it  was  a 
fetish  grove  ; also  a large  market,  in 
which  there  is  an  idol-house  with  seven 
images  to  represent  Popo,  the  chief 
object  of  worship  in  this  most  idola- 
trous town.  After  a little  waiting,  the 
chief  received  us.  Among  his  atten- 
dants were  some  Mohammedans.  He 
inquired  warmly  after  the  Governor  of 
Lagos,  who  visited  him  last  year.  It 
interested  him  to  know  that  I had 
visited  England,  and  that  I have  only 
recently  returned.  I seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  him  of  England’s  great- 
ness and  the  secret  of  it ; of  our  great 
desire  that  his  country  should  be  great, 
and  the  only  way  to  make  it  so.  I 
congratulated  him  on  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  recommended  to  him  the 
Gospel,  which  alone  can  give  true 
peace,  and  without  which  the  peace 
about  which  I had  congratulated  him 
would  be  worthless.  He  was  very 
attentive,  as  well  as  his  attendant?, 
but  said  little  in  reply.  He  has  told 
Mr.  Akiele,  for  whom  he  entertains  a 
very  high  respect,  that  he  cannot  be- 
come a Christian.  W ith  God  all  things 
are  possible. 

I preached  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
4th,  from  Col.  ii.  6 ; ninety  persons 
were  present,  of  whom  thirty  were 
Heathen,  who  remained  throughout 
the  service.  There  was  a baptism  of 
six  adults,  also  Holy  Communion,  of 
which  twenty-two  partook.  In  the 
afternoon  service  I baptized  five  school- 
children and  four  infants.  There  was 
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also  a Confirmation  Service,  when 
hands  were  laid  on  eighteen  candidates. 
The  next  morning  I attended  the 
monthly  prayer-meeting.  I spoke  to 
the  people  afterwards  of  their  duty  to 
contribute  all  in  their  power  towards 
the  support  of  the  work  of  God  in  their 
midst.  They  had  hitherto  failed  to 
provide  their  children  with  school 
materials : at  the  wish  of  the  Finance 
Committee  I brought  the  matter  before 
them.  They  pleaded  poverty,  but  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  to  supply  in  the 
future.  I also  encouraged  them  in  the 
efforts  to  evangelize  their  Heathen 
townspeople  by  open-air  preaching  and 
house-to-house  visits.  This  duty  I also 
brought  before  all  the  Churches  that  I 
visited.  In  the  afternoon  I went  to 
see  the  Christians,  who  all,  Wesleyans 
and  Baptists  as  well,  live  in  one  com- 
pound. 

This  little  Church  at  Ogbomoso  is, 
as  far  as  I could  see,  a faithful  witness 
to  Christ  in  that  large  town.  The 
work  is  progressing  fairly.  Till  about 
three  years  ago  it  was  a Mission  of 
the  Ibadan  Church,  under  Mr.  Osi, 
a Native  evangelist.  This  faithful 
labourer  died  over  a year  ago,  and  his 
grave  is  close  to  the  small  church. 
Mr.  Akiele  was  sent  there  as  C.M.S. 
agent  about  three  years  ago ; there 
were  thon  fewer  than  thirty  Christians, 
now  there  are  over  fifty.  One  or  two 
centres  of  work  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  are  very  necessary.  Two  Euro- 
pean missionaries  who  have  since  been 
sent  there  may  be  available  for  them. 
There  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  suit- 
able places  for  building  in  the  midst  of 
the  people.  When  I went  to  look  round 
with  Mr.  Akiele,  I found  the  town 
thickly  populated,  and  the  houses 
closely  packed  together. 

I left  Ogbomoso  on  Tuesday  morning 
at  7.30  for  Isein,  viaOyo,  accompanied 
for  some  distance  by  Mr.  Akiele,  and 
arrived  at  Oyo  the  next  morning  at 
seven  o’clock.  I proceeded  the  next  day 
to  Isein,  accompanied  some  distance 
by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Moseri,  and 
arrived  there  at  four  o’clock.  M r.  Foster, 
the  catechist  in  charge  of  this  station, 
came  to  meet  me  with  some  of  the 
school-children,  who  welcomed  me  with 
a song.  The  mission-house  and  the 
church  had  beea  burnt  down;  Mr. 
Foster  worked  hard  to  get  both  places 
covered  against  my  arrival.  I was 
comfortably  lodged  and  hospitably 
entertained.  The  Christians  soon 


came  to  visit  me.  Among  my  many 
visitors,  who  called  again  and  again, 
was  the  third  chief  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Foster  told  me  that  he  was  <juite  con- 
vinced of  the  truths  of  Christianity  : 
for  some  years  now  he  has  not  bowed 
down  to  any  idol,  but  he  has  not  come 
out  on  the  side  of  Christ.  There  are 
many  such  all  over  the  country,  whom 
only  the  fear  of  man  has  kept  back 
from  giving  up  idolatry  and  boldly 
confessing  Christ.  The  day  after  my 
arrival  I visited  the  king.  I spoke  to 
him  and  offered  prayer.  He  gave  me 
a goat  and  some  cowries.  Ibadan, 
Ogbomoso,  and  Isein  had  recently 
suffered  from  a great  fire.  Here  tbe 
palace  was  burnt,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  being  re-thatched.  The 
predecessor  of  the  present  king  waB  a 
great  friend  of  our  Mission,  and  at- 
tended Christian  worship  pretty  regu- 
larly. He  placed  one  of  his  sons  under 
Christian  instruction,  who,  I regret  to 
say,  is  gone  back  to  Heathenism.  I saw 
the  young  man  and  spoke  to  him  about 
the  good  way  which  he  has  forsaken.  I 
was  told  that  the  present  king  and  mauy 
of  his  chiefs  and  people  are  more  favour- 
able to  Mohammedanism.  Daring  my 
visit  to  the  palace,  a Mohammedan 
priest  who  brought  a case  to  the  king, 
after  obtaining  judgment,  offered  a 
prayer  in  Arabic;  the  king  and  the 
people  spread  their  hands  (to  receive 
the  blessing  I suppose)  and  wiped  down 
their  faces  afterwards  with  them. 

llth(Sunday). — I visited  the  Sunday- 
school.  At  the  morning  service  I 
baptized  three  women,  preached  from 
Col.  ii.  6,  and  administered  the  Holy 
Communion.  In  the  afternoon  I 
baptized  four  school-children  and  an 
infant;  there  was  also  a Confirmation 
Service,  when  fourteen  candidates  were 
confirmed.  On  Monday  morning  I 
attended  the  Bible-class.  After  the 
class  I said  a few  words  to  the  people ; 
called  their  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
read,  and  the  importance  of  studying 
the  Word  of  Goa;  also  to  the  impor- 
tance of  more  systematic  and  regular 
efforts  in  evangelizing  their  people. 

Tho  work  at  Isein  is  very  difficult. 
All  the  people  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ogun  river  northward  of  Abeokuta 
seem  given  up  to  pleasure  far  more 
than  others,  and  a religion  like  Chris- 
tianity has  no  attraction  for  them. 
At  a town  called  Ernwa,  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  Wesleyans  have  been  making 
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efforts  for  some  time;  there  is  at 
present  not  a single  convert.  Some  of 
these  people  have  a small  township  in 
Abeoltuta  in  the  Ake  district,  and 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Ake 
church.  Thejr  have  been  there  since 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  this  country,  but  1 do  not  think 
any  of  them  has  embraced  it.  The 
Iberekodos,  whose  town  the  Daho- 
meyans  destroyed  a few  years  ago,  and 
whom  the  Christians  did  so  much  to 
relieve  when  they  songht  refuge  in 
Abeokuta,  belong  to  the  same  parts : 
all  evangelistic  efforts  among  them 
hitherto  have  borne  no  fruit.  Of  the 
between  fifty  and  sixty  persons  in  the 
Isein  Church  there  are  only  four  or  five 
men.  The  few  school-children  all  live 
with  Mr.  Foster  and  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  him  ; they  cannot  be  got 
otherwise  to  attend  school.  One  of  the 
chiefs,  the  richest  man  at  Isein,  has  a 
boy  at  school  who  is  no  exception. 
The  people  consider  themselves  kind 
enough  to  send  their  children  to  school 
without  asking  any  pay  for  them.  Mr. 
Akiele  told  me  that  when  he  began  the 
school  at  Ogbomoso  he  had  to  feed  the 
children  for  some  time.  The  Rev.  S. 
Johnson,  of  Oyo,  has  to  support  some 
of  his  school-children.  In  these  places 
the  payment  of  school  fees  is  out  of  the 
question. 

I left  Isein  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
13th  March.  It  was  a comfortable 
journey.  The  Rev.  T.  Harding  had 
kindly  got  the  Rev.  D.  O.  Williams’ 
horse  and  sent  him  to  me.  Our  first 
resting-place  was  Ese  Ado,  a small  town 
at  the  foot  of  a huge  and  high  rock,  on 
the  top  of  which  three  towns  are  said 
to  be  built.  The  little  town  at  the  foot 
is  occupied  by  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Awaye,  at  one  time  a missionary  sta- 
tion before  its  destruction  during  the 
Ijaye  war.  The  chief  was  just  ready  to 
go  out  on  a hunting  expedition  with  his 
people  when  we  arrived.  He  received 
me  warmly,  settled  me  comfortably  in 
his  verandah,  and  gave  mo  some  eggs 
and  dried  meat  before  leaving.  He  re- 
gretted his  arrangements  were  too  ad- 
vanced to  be  altered,  or  he  should  have 
postponed  the  expedition.  I gave  him 
a present.  To  my  surprise,  at  night, 
he  sent  from  the  field,  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town,  a special  messenger 
to  bring  me  a choice  portion  of  the. 
game  they  caught.  The  people  pro- 
mised to  welcome  a Christian  teacher; 
this  we  hear  in  every  town  and  village. 


It  appears  that  it  is  the  teacher  they 
want  and  not  his  message.  True,  they 
listen  very  respectfully  to  our  teaching, 
and  admit  the  truth  of  it,  but  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  resumed 
our  journey.  Before  we  reached  our 
resting-place  for  the  day  we  had  passed 
through  the  ruins  of  two  or  three 
towns  of  average  size.  One  of  them 
was  Biolorunpelu,  another  missionary 
Btation  some  years  ago.  Preparations 
are  being  made  to  rebuild  it.  Wo 
arrived  at  Eruwa  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baikie,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  gave  us 
a very  kind  and  hearty  welcome. 
Though  lodgers  themselves  inaHeathen 
compound,  they  made  us  room  for  tuo 
night.  1 have  referred  above  to  the 
discouraging  nature  of  the  work  in  this 
town.  The  little  I saw  of  the  place 
impressed  me  strongly  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  evangelizing  a people  so  com- 
pletely given  up  to  dissipation.  I re- 
sumed my  journey  the  next  morning, 
and  arrived  in  Abeokuta  at  five  in  the 
afternoon,  thankful  for  journeying 
mercies,  and  for  finding  my  family  in 
Abeokuta  quite  well.  1 lost  no  time  to 
read  the  many  letters  awaiting  me. 

On  Good  Friday  I preached  at 
Igbore,  and  on  Easter  Day  at  Ake. 
On  Easter  Monday  there  was  an  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  Abeokuta 
Church  at  Ake ; I presided.  The 
speakers  were  the  Revs.  T.  Harding  and 
J.  A Lahanmi;  also  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore. 
The  object  was  to  inaugurate  the 
Abeokuta  School  Board.  It  was  grati- 
fying to  see  the  results  of  the  efforts 
made  in  the  different  congregations  to 
raise  a school  fund.  The  sum-total 
was  about  80/.  This  was  an  evidence 
of  the  people  being  alive  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Abeokuta  has  a heavier 
burden  to  bear  in  supporting  its  schools 
than  Lagos.  The  Government  grant 
is  a great  help  to  us  here ; in  fact, 
without  it  some  of  our  schools  would 
be  closed.  This  source  is  not  available 
to  the  Abeokuta  Church.  I mention 
this  as  it  may  be  an  important  item 
in  considering  the  question  of  giving 
and  withdrawing  G.M.S.  grants-in-aid. 

29*A.— I started  this  morning  on  a 
week's  tour  to  the  Abeokuta  farm 
churches*  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
S.  W.  Doherty,  the  superintendent  of 
these  churches  that  are  regarded  as 
the  Missions  of  the  Abeokuta  Church. 
They  are  Ofada,  Sunren,  Afojupa, 
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Agbawon,  Asese,  and  Iro.  The  largest 
is  Of  a la,  with  a congregation  of  about 
200;  Sunren  comes  next  with  about 
120;  the  next  three  with  between  50 
and  60  each;  whilst  Iro  is  just  be- 
ginning to  gather  one.  I feel  strongly 
that  a resident  pastor  ought  to  be 
provided  to  minister  in  these  farms. 
As  they  are  almost  all  within  easy 
distance  of  each  other,  wherever  such 
a person  may  be  stationed,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  energy,  all  these  churches  will 
enjoy  his  ministry  sufficiently.  This 
necessity  is  emphasised  by  the  various 
kinds  of  business  which  I saw  accumu- 
lated for  Mr.  Doherty  in  the  different 
farms. 

We  went  first  to  Afojupa,  a small 
village  not  at  all  well  built,  and  badly 
kept.  There  is  a decent  church  built 
apart  on  an  elevated  place,  the  only 
glory  of  the  farm.  The  agent’s  house 
n to  be  built  there  at  some  future  time. 
There  had  been  one;  but  when  for 
some  reason  the  place  was  abandoned 
for  a Bhort  time,  it  went  down.  The 
present  agent,  Mr.  Abel  Loginta,  lives 
m a very  small  house  lent  to  him  by  a 
Christian.  It  waB  proposed  that  we 
should  lodge  in  the  church.  I did  not 
like  it.  We  accommodated  ourselves 
in  the  agent’s  narrow  verandah,  where 
we  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
agent  and  the  Christians.  The  next  day 
we  did  all  our  work — confirmation, 
baptism,  Holy  Communion,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  lantern.  Sixteen  can- 
didates were  presented  for  confirma- 
tion. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  31st, 
we  proceeded  to  Ofada.  The  Christians 
led  us  some  distance  with  singing. 
We  soon  came  to  the  end  of  our  two 
hours’  journey.  Within  two  miles  of 
Ofada  the  village  choir  met  us,  wel- 
comed us  with  a song,  and  went  before 
us  singing  till  we  reached  the  village, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  Mr.  Fletcher, 
the  agent,  received  us.  We  were  com- 
fortably lodged  in  the  schoolroom  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  agent 
and  the  Christians.  There  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  lantern  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  open-air.  Hundreds  were 
present ; the  majority  were  Heathen. 
The  services  on  the  following  day  were 
very  well  attended.  Some  Heathen 
were  there.  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
and  Holy  Communion  were  divided 
between  the  two  services.  Twenty- two 
candidates  were  confirmed,  six  of  whom 
were  from  Asese.  Between  the  two 


services,  a meeting  of  the  Church 
members  was  held,  in  which  we  ex- 
plained to  them  the  new  Church  School 
Board  scheme. 

The  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Sunren 
via  Iro  and  Agbawon.  At  Iro,  Mr. 
Doherty  baptized  three  children  and 
an  adult.  These  were  the  firstfruits 
of  the  work  at  Iro.  The  woman  that 
was  baptized  was  to  have  been  named 
Martha ; just  before  the  service  she  had 
it  changed  to  Mary.  When  asked  her 
reason  for  the  change,  she  answered 
that  she  wished,  like  Mary,  to  sit  at 
Jesus’  feet.  We  passed  through  Ag- 
bawon, a decent  village  with  a neat 
little  church,  and  arrived  at  Sunren 
about  7 p.m. 

Sunren  has  a large  agent’s  house, 
which  was  not.  at  all  waterproof  on  our 
visit,  a good  church  and  a schoolroom. 
It  was  some  years  ago  a very  promising 
village.  Okenla,  the  first  Christian 
Balogun  (war- chief),  was  then  at  its 
head,  well  supported  by  a few  earnest 
Christians.  I visited  it  in  1872,  and  it 
was  the  law  then  that  no  Christian 
polygamist  should  be  tolerated  there. 
This  state  of  things  did  not  continue 
long ; and  now  Sunren  has  to  take  a 
back  seat  in  the  matter  of  purity,  love, 
or  Christian  zeal.  Mr.  Irving,  the 
agent,  is  a very  earnest  man,  but 
getting  on  in  years.  The  next  day 
we  had  two  services,  morning  and 
afternoon.  In  the  morning  we  had 
baptism  and  confirmation  : several 

adults  were  baptized  and  sixteen  can- 
didates confirmed.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  the  Holy  Communion.  We 
also  had  a meeting  in  which  we  ex- 
plained the  School  Board  scheme.  In 
the  evening  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
the  lantern. 

We  started  the  next  day  for  our 
homeward  journey.  Our  resting-place 
for  the  night  was  only  two  hours1  off. 
Before  we  got  there,  we  were  caught  in 
a large  ana  stormy  shower.  It  was  an 
open  field,  no  shelter  anywhere,  and  my 
horse  refused  the  little  that  my  um- 
brella would  have  afforded.  We  reached 
Elefon,  the  resting-place,  quite  wet ; 
but  we  were  well  cared  for  by  our  host 
and  hostess,  who  are  the  only  Chris- 
tians in  the  place,  and  who  travel  four 
hours  every  Sunday  to  attend  the 
services  at  Sunren.  We  resumed  our 
journey  the  next  morning,  and  reached 
Abeokuta  in  the  afternoon. 

In  closing  this  report,  let  me  say 
that  I have  felt  it  a great  privilege  to 
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have  visited  these  churches.  A3  I see  The  present  state  of  the  country  is  a 
the  difficulty  of  the  work,  1 thank  God  call  for  thanksgiving;  a happy  politi- 
for  the  measure  of  success  which  He  cal  era  ha9  dawned  upon  it.  It  is  also 

has  given.  I revere  the  memory  of  a call  for  prayer  that  this  may  be  a 

those  devoted  men  and  women,  Euro-  new  epoch  in  its  missionary  annals, 

peans  and  Natives,  who  began  the  and  I know  of  no  more  suitable  prayer 

work,  and  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  to  this  end  than  that  for  Native  con- 

the  dav.  I feel  the  need  of  a strong,  verts  in  the  prayer  used  at  the  Annual 

faithful,  and  devoted  Native  ministry,  Meetings  of  the  Church  Missionary 

schoolmasters,  and  evangelists.  Society. 

INDIAN  NOTES. 

HE  poppy  crop  in  Benares  and  Behar,  says  the  Homeward  Mail , 
like  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Central  Provinces,  has  turned  out  a 
miserable  disappointment  after  promising  splendidly.  Early  in 
the  season  the  yield  bid  fair  to  be  above  the  average,  but  the 
effects  of  a fatal  visitation  of  the  poppy  blight,  a mysterious 
disease  almost  identical  with  the  potato  blight,  are  now  becoming  manifest. 
The  outturn  of  opium  for  this  season  will  be  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 

In  the  present  agitation  against  opium  it  is  well  not  to  overlook  the  quiet 
but  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  hemp  drugs  in  Bengal.  The 
cultivation  of  ganja,  the  most  important  of  these,  is,  according  to  the  excise 
report,  “chiefly  confined  to  a compact  tract  of  country,  with  a radius  of 
about  sixteen  miles,  lying  in  Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  and  Bogra,”  but  its  sale, 
though  greatest  in  Bengal,  extends  also  to  Assam,  Nepaul,  and  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  Ganja  smoking,  besides  enjoying  the  countenance  of  the 
ganja  smoking  god  Shiva,  is  the  better  commended  to  the  Bengal  population 
by  its  cheapness,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  it,  and  the  conviviality  accom- 
panying the  method  of  its  use.  Not  consumed,  as  we  learn  from  the  Indian 
Evangelical  Review , to  excess  by  the  very  poor  or  ordinary  labouring  class,  the 
habit  is  most  prevalent  among  Mohammedan  labourers,  Hindu  devotees,  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  &c.,  and  its  victims  furnish  about  one-fifth  of  the  number 
of  lunatics  under  confinement  in  Bengal.  The  producing  of  a drug,  as  dele- 
terious in  its  moral  as.it  is  in  its  physical  effects,  is  at  present  under  Government 
control,  but  there  are  also  numbers  sharing  the  gains  of  a traffic  only  redeemed 
from  public  execration  by  the  cloak  of  State  patronage. 

Theosophy  is  apparently  doomed  to  as  inevitable  a failure  in  India  as  its 
propagation  has  already  proved  in  America.  The  editor  of  the  Theosophut 
now  relegates  to  the  limbo,  to  which  he  has  already  consigned  Christianity 
and  politics,  a doctrine  which,  he  avows,  has  failed  to  inspire  the  Hindu  with 
the  sentiments  of  either  self-sacrifice  or  martyrdom.  Sheltering  himself 
behind  an  allegation  of  the  Hindu’s  hopeless  ingratitude  towards  any  effort 
made  for  his  welfare,  he  omits  to  mention  that  the  precarious  hold  of  the 
Wisdom  Religion  on  the  Indian  mind  is  due  as  much  to  its  own  inherent  weak- 
ness as  to  the  frauds  and  tricks  with  which  Madame  Blavatsky  launched  it 
upon  a too  credulous  public.  The  Bombay  Brahmo-Somaj,  though  viewing 
the  matter  from  a different  standpoint,  is  at  one  with  the  editor  of  the 
Theo8ophi8t  in  its  opinion  of  Theosophist  tenets  and  has  in  The  Plagiarism  in 
Theosophical  Teaching , as  well  as  in  other  publications,  endeavoured  to  mini- 
mise the  effects  of  the  Theosophical  craze. 

The  Kev.  J.  Johnston,  in  the  organ  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society, 
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calls  attention  to  the  deleterious  effect  produced  on  the  Hindu  mind  by  the 
illusory  character  of  Professor  Max  Muller  s works.  The  recent  revival  of 
the  old  religions  of  India  is  based  on  the  belief  that  their  sacred  books  would 
hear  comparison  even  with  the  Christian  standard.  Their  ignorance  of 
Sanskrit  has  placed  the  majority  of  inquiring  Hindu  minds  at  the  Professor’s 
mercy,  and  to  his  uncandid  suppression  of  the  fact,  that  only  the  fair  side  of 
tha  ancient  cults  has  been  presented  by  him,  is  duo  the  eager  study  of  an 
edition  only  expurgated  under  the  influence  of  Christian  morality.  Attention 
has  been  previously  called  to  this  in  the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer  of  July, 
1893.  That  Professor  Max  Muller’s  action  is  retarding  the  progress  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  by  building  a fool’s  paradise  for  the  religious  instincts  of 
the  Hindu,  does  not,  we  fear,  occasion  to  him  serious  reflection. 


The  Dinbandhu , in  calling  attention  to  the  progress  of  female  education  in 
the  .Bombay  Presidency,  adduces  some  statistics  ill  calculated  to  support 
deprecatory  criticism  of  the  efficiency  of  mission  schools.  The  female  names 
gracing  this  year  the  lists  of  successful  students,  from  the  highest  examina- 
tion in  the  Arts  course  to  that  of  the  University  matriculation,  include 
members  of  the  Native  Christian,  Eurasian,  European,  and  Parsee  communities. 
On  the  Past  Entrance  list  of  successful  candidates  only  two  ladies,  both  Chris- 
tian, appear.  Of  the  644  matriculation  candidates  who  have  passed  that 
examination  twenty-five  are  females,  and  of  these  fifteen  are  Christian,  nine 
Parsees,  one  a Hindu.  One  Eurasian  lady  becomes  the  first  female  M.A.  in 
the  Presidency,  while  two  Parsee  girls  have  gained  their  B.  A.  The  stationary 
attitude  of  Hinduism  towards  female  education  is  being  daily  thrown  into 
clearer  relief  by  the  progress  of  Christian  and  Parsee  women. 

Madras’s  offering  to  the  ranks  of  well-educated  Christian  women  also  shows 
signs  of  numerical  increase.  Among  other  successes  we  note  that  the  only 
successful  first-class  matriculation  candidate  of  this  year  from  the  whole 
Tinnevelly  district  is  a Christian  girl.  One  of  the  earliest  Native  Christian 
ladies  to  matriculate  in  the  University  is  now  qualifying  for  a British  diploma 
in  Edinburgh,  having  already  passed  out  as  a fully  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner from  the  Madras  Medical  College  and  held  two  hospital  appointments 
under  the  Mysore  Government 


The  brightening  prospects  of  the  Pariah  community  in  Madras  form  an  in- 
teresting item  in  the  Free  Church  Monthly's  pages.  Henceforth  all  lands 
lapsing  to  the  Madras  Government,  through  tho  failure  of  the  ryots  to  pay 
the  land  tax,  is  to  be  granted  to  worthy  Pariahs  without  reference  to  the 
Darkhast  rules  of  the  district,  which  have  hitherto  effectively  barred  their 
possession  of  any  land.  At  present  fifteen  hundred  acres  are  available  in 
Chingleput,  in  addition  to  a far  greater  extent  under  the  Kumool  Cuddapah 
Canal.  Their  internal  keeps  pace  with  their  external  development ; this  is 
strikingly  manifested  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  first  Pariah  newspaper, 
conducted  in  Tamil  and  devoted  to  the  exposal  of  Pariah  wrongs.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  in  one  of  its  opening  numbers  the  warm  tribute  of  gratitude 
accorded  to  tho  Rev.  A.  Andrews  of  the  Free  Church  Mission,  whose  unre- 
mitting efforts  for  their  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  have  earned  him  the 
title  of  “ saviour  of  the  Pariahs.”  The  Mission  work  amongst  them,  judging 
from  the  converts*  influence  over  the  surrounding  darkness,  shares  the  progress 
visible  in  the  literary  and  social  departments. 

The  question  of  Indian  immigration  during  the  year  1892  has,  says  a 
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recent  number  of  the  Statesman , occupied  a large  share  of  the  attention  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Fiji.  The  labouring  population  of  the  islands 
amounts  to  10,000,  of  which  a largo  proportion  is  derived  from  India.  The 
immigrants  on  their  arrival  were  distributed  among  the  various  plantations, 
the  greater  number  being  taken  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company, 
The  growth  of  habits  of  thrift  among  the  community  shows,  as  evidenced  by 
the  bank  accounts  and  the  purchase  of  property,  an  appreciable  increase.  But 
from  the  ever-swelling  tide  of  heathen  immigrants,  accompanied  by  their 
priests,  the  Fiji  church  and  population  apprehend  serious  peril.  The  Fiji 
race  in  the  archipelago  is  diminishing  in  proportions  as  alarming  as  that  in 
which  the  Indian  element  increases  ; it  is  affirmed  that  the  present  high  rate 
of  immigration  will,  if  continued,  in  about  half  a century  place  the  Hindu 
on  equal  numerical  footing  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  A happier  reflec- 
tion is  offered  by  the  probability  that  the  Fiji  Islands  will  play  a more 
prominent  role  in  India’s  evangelization  than  has  ever  yet  been  anticipated. 
The  labours  of  Hunt  and  Calvert  may  yet  earn  them  other  laurels  than  those 
accorded  them  by  the  gratitude  of  the  once  cannibal  Fijian. 

G.  E. 


Our  friend  Mr.  Monro  draws  our  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Indian 
Messenger  of  Juno  24th,  a Calcutta  paper  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Brahmo  Samaj.  The  following  extracts  show  that  thoughtful  Hindus  are 
seeing  through  the  imposture  of  what  is  called  “ Besantism.”  See  the  first 
article  in  this  present  Intelligencer : — 

“Oar  readers  must  be  aware  that  Mrs.  Besant,  since  her  return  to  England, 
has  been  enlightening  the  English  public  on  the  principles  of  Hinduism.  It 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  a very  marked  difference  of  tone  and  attitude  between 
her  advocacy  of  Hinduism  during  her  late  visit  to  this  country,  and  her  utter- 
ances on  the  same  subject  in  England.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  as  note- 
worthy is  that  while  here  she  generally  spoke  in  a triumphant,  militant  spirit, 
claiming  for  Hinduism  not  merely  a place  among  the  noble  religious  systems  of 
the  world,  but  the  highest  place  among  them,  in  England  she  inculcates  tolera- 
tion, and  pleads  for  an  * exercise  of  patience.* 

“Mrs.  Besant  says  that  'Pandita  Ramabai  and  members  of  the  Brahmo 
Samaj  are  hardly  reliable  authorities  on  the  Hinduism  they  have  forsaken.* 
They  are  at  least  better  authorities  than  she.  They  have  known  it,  lived  in  its 
midst,  breathed  its  atmosphere,  and  judged  it  by  its  practical  results.  If  their 
testimony  is  not  to  be  accepted  because  it  is  hostile,  neither  has  Mrs.  Besant  any 
right  to  be  heard  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Hinduism,  as  she,  professing 
to  be  a convert  to  Hinduism,  must  be  partial  to  it.  She,  with  the  zeal  of  a 
neophyte,  can  no  more  claim  to  be  an  impartial  critic  than  those  whom  she 
would  not  accept  as  authorities,  merely  because  they  have  forsaken  the  Hinduism 
which  they  have  known  thoroughly  well.  Should  Mrs.  Besant  presume  to  say 
that  Brahmos  judge  Hinduism  only  by  its  popular  forms,  which  are  in  a state  of 
corruption  ana  decay,  the  obvious  reply  is,  that  Hinduism,  as  a religion  to  be 
accepted  in  life  and  conduct,  not  as  a subject  on  which  to  deliver  sentimental 
addresses,  means  popular  Hinduism.  But  even  popular  Hinduism  Mrs.  Besant 
has  defended.  If  she  thinks  that  the  Brahmo  Samaj  has  neglected  to  study  and 
explore  what  she  calls  * philosophic  Hinduism,*  bo  great  an  error  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  her  utter  ignorance  of  its  history,  its  ritual,  and  its  literature. 
The  Brahmo  Samaj  has  adopted  as  its  own  some  ol  the  best  portions  of  Hindu 
sacred  books,  and  what  currency  many  of  them  have  among  the  people  is  due 
more  to  the  Brahmo  Samaj  than  to  the  teachings  of  'orthodox  pandits,*  at  least 
in  many  parts  of  India.  To  say  of  such  a body  that  it,  having  * forsaken 
Hinduism,*  is  not  a reliable  authority  on  that  religion,  is  most  rash.  There  is. 
more  of  Hinduism  among  BrahmoB  than  even  in  Mrs.  Besant.” 
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THE  OPIUM  QUESTION* 

Memorial  from  Experienced  China  Missionaries— Letter  from  Mr.  Arnold 
Foster— Chinese  Opinion  of  Opium— Evidence  of  Bengal  Missionaries. 

I. 

HE  following  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Opium  by  British  missionaries  in  Chiua  of  twenty-five  or 
more  years’  standing : — 

We,  the  undersigned  British  missionaries,  representing  different 
Societies  labouring  in  nearly  every  province  of  China,  and  having 
all  of  ns  had  for  many  years  abundant  opportunities  of  observing  the  effects 
of  opium-smoking  upon  the  Chinese  people,  beg  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Opium  the  following  statement  of  facts  in  reference  to  this  question 

(1)  We  believe  it  to  be  a fact,  established  beyond  possibility  of  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  consumption  of  opium  in  China  is  exerting  a distinctly  deteri- 
orating effect  upon  the  Chinese  people,  physically,  socially,  and  morally.  State- 
ments to  this  effect  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  Bine  Books  and  other  official 
documents,  on  the  authority  of  British  officials  of  high  standing,  and  they  are 
entirely  corroborated  by  our  own  personal  observation.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionary body  in  China  has  twice,  by  its  representatives  assembled  in  Conference, 
and  including  men  of  various  nationalities  and  of  many  different  churches, 
unanimously  passed  resolutions  condemning  emphatically  the  use  of  opium  by 
the  Chinese  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes,  and  deploring  the  connection  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  opium  trade.  (See  “ The  Records  of  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference, held  at  Shanghai,”  1877,  and  ditto,  1890.) 

(2)  It  is  a fact,  which  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed,  that  the  conscience  of  the 
Chinese  people  as  a whole  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  opium  habit.  It  is  con- 
tinually classed,  in  common  conversation  and  in  hooks,  with  fornication  and 
gambling.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  some  time  her  Majesty’s  Minister  in  China, 
when  examined  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  spoke  of  the 
universality  of  the  belief  amonv  the  Chinese  that,  whenever  a man  takes  to 
smoking  opium,  it  will  probably  be  the  impoverishment  and  ruin  of  his  family — 
a popular  feeling  which  is  universal  both  amongst  those  who  are  addicted  to  it, 
who  always  consider  themselves  as  moral  criminals,  and  amongst  those  who 
abstain  from  it.  (See  Report,  East  India  Finance,  1871  (363),  page  275;  5733.) 
We  ourselves  have  never  met  with  Chinamen  who  defended  the  practice  as 
morally  harmless,  but  we  have  heard  it  unsparingly  condemned  by  the  Chinese, 
times  without  nnmher.  The  Missions  with  which  we  are  respectively  associated 
invariably  refuse  to  admit  opium-smokers  to  Church  membership,  but  in  so  doing 
they  are  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Chinese, 
Christian  and  non-Christian  alike,  which  always  stigmatises  the  habit  of  opium- 
smoking as  vicious. 

(3)  It  is  a fact  that  the  opium  trade,  though  now  no  longer  contraband,  is 
highly  injurious  not  only  to  China,  but  also  to  the  fair  name  of  Great  Britain. 
The  past  history  and  the  present  enormous  extent  of  the  opium  trade  with  India, 
produces,  as  we  can  testify  from  personal  experience,  suspicion  and  dislike  in  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  people  towards  foreigners  in  general.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  attitude  of  hostility  towards  opium  which  foreign  missionaries  are  known  to 
maintain,  is  approved  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Chinese  of  all  classes,  as  we 
have  often  found  in  our  intercourse  with  the  people. 

(4)  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  opium  imported  from  India  is  neither 
required  for  medicinal  purposes  in  China  nor  generally  used  for  these  purposes, 
ana  hence  we  regard  the  importation  as  being  wholly  prejudicial  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Chinese  people. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  undersigned  venture  respectfully  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  will  embody  in  their  Report  a united 
recommendation  to  her  Majesty  that  the  Indian  Government  should  immediately 
restrict  the  Indian  production  of  opium  to  the  supply  of  what  is  needed  for 

* See  the  Editorial  Note  on  page  708. 
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medicinal  purposes  in  India  and  elsewhere.  With  our  long  and  sad  experience 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  opium  consumption  on  the  Chinese  people,  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  gravest  apprehensions  as  to  what  the  effects  of  the  opium  habit  in 
other  lands  are  likely  to  be.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some  medical  and  other 
testimony  has  been  given  in  India,  designed  to  show  that  the  consumption  of 
opium  by  the  peoples  of  India  is  not  accompanied  with  the  same  disastrous  con- 
sequences that  we  have  all  witnessed  for  ourselves  in  China,  but  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  strong  testimony  has  also  been  given  in  India  of  a contrary  kind,  for 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a longer  and  wider  range  of  experience  will  certainly  show 
that  opium  is  as  injurious  to  all  other  races  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  to  the 
Chinese.  Opium  is  rightly  classed  in  England  amongst  dangerous  poisons,  and 
it  is  so  regamed  in  other  countries,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  what  is  a dan- 
gerous poison  to  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  acts  only  as  a harmless 
stimulant  on  other  parts  of  the  rftce.  We  are  convinced  that  if  ever  the  day 
should  come  when  opium  is  as  widely  consumed  in  India  as  it  is  now  in  China, 
the  result  will  be  as  lamentable  there  as  we  know  it  to  be  here. 

In  submitting  this  memorial,  which  we  believe  expresses  the  opinion  of  nearly 
every  Protestant  missionary  in  China,  without  distinction  of  nation  or  Church, 
and  of  the  whole  native  Protestant  Christian  Community,  consisting  now  of 
several  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  are  actuated  by 
feelings  of  the  deepest  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  India,  and  by  the 
most  profound  desire  for  the  truest  welfare  of  her  Indian  dominions,  not  less 
than  by  the  desire  to  seethe  curse  of  opium  removed  from  China.  We  hold  as 
beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  the  conviction  that  thrones  and  dominions  are  estab- 
lished by  righteousness,  and  that  any  source  of  revenue,  however  large,  that  is 
morally  indefensible,  tends  only  in  the  end  to  the  weakening  of  the  Empire  and 
the  impoverishment  of  its  resources. 

J.  8.  Burdon,  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong  Kong. 

G.  E.  Moule,  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Mid-China. 

Wm.  Muirhead,  Chairman,  London  Missionary  Society,  Shanghai. 

J.  Chalmers,  London  Missionary  Society,  Hong  Kong. 

Hudson  Taylor,  Director,  China  Inland  Mission. 

Griffith  John,  Chairman,  London  Missionary  Society,  Hankow. 

J.  Macgowan,  London  Missionary  Society,  Amoy. 

H.  L.  Mackenzie,  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  Mission,  Swatow. 

Arthur  E.  Moule,  Archdeacon  of  Shanghai. 

David  Hill,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  Chairman  of  the  Wuchang 
District. 

Evan  Bkyant,  London  Missionary  Society,  Peking. 

G.  Owen,  London  Missionary  Society,  Peking. 

James  Sadleb,  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Pastor  of  Union  Church, 
Amoy. 

J.  W.  Stevenson,  China  Inland  Mission,  Shanghai. 

We  certify  that  the  above  signatures  have  all  been  authorised  by  the  persons 
whose  names  are  given,  and  that  the  authorisations  are  in  our  possession. 

Arnold  Foster,  London  Mission,  Hankow. 

A.  Hudson  Bboomhall,  China  Inland  Mission,  Hankow. 

Gilbert  G.  Warren,  Wesleyan  Mission,  Hankow. 

Hankow,  April  17th,  1894. 


II. 

The  following  letter  and  extracts  are  sent  to  us  by  an  experienced  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Missionary  Society : — 

Sir, — The  assertion  is  often  made  that  missionaries  in  China  greatly  exagge- 
rate the  evils  of  opium-smoking.  During  the  past  few  days  I have  been  led 
to  examine  several  popular  heathen  tracts  on  the  subject,  written  by  Chinese 
authors,  and  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  publish  three  extracts  which 
I have  translated  and  now  enclose.*  The  books  from  which  these  extracts  arc 

* We  have  only  space  for  two. — Ed. 
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taken  were  bought  by  me  at  random  from  Chinese  street  book-stalls,  and  any 
one  who  readB  them  will  see  at  once  that  they  have  not  been  written  under  any 
sort  of  missionary  inspiration,  inasmuch  as  the  tone  of  the  first  two  is  distinctly 
idolatrous,  while  the  third  is  distinctly  anti-English.  The  Chinese  have  a viry 
common  expression  to  describe  “ all  manner  of  vicious  living,’’  P*tao,  tu , ya-pien 
yen,  i.e.  “ Whoredom,  gambling,  and  opium.”  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extracts  that  in  every  case  these  three  forms  of  evil  are  brought  together.  In 
translating  these  extracts  I showed  them  to  two  Chinese  literary  men— graduates 
— and  told  them  I wanted  to  get  some  book  or  books  which  gave  a different  account 
of  opium.  They  both  assured  me,  but  independently,  that  they  had  never  seen 
such  a book  and  did  not  believe  I could  find  one  in  China ! One  of  these  gentle- 
men was  himself  an  opium-smoker  and  not  a Christian,  yet  he—  like  scores  of 
other  opium-smokers  whom  I have  known — had  not  one  good  word  to  say  for  his 
practice.  To  the  other  gentleman  I said,  “ Bui  many  persons  in  England  say  that 
opium-smoking  is  not  necessarily  injurious.”  “ Indeed,”  he  replied ; “ well,  no  one, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  says  so  in  China.”  At  a time  when  not  a few  residents  in 
India  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  opium  in  India  does  not  produce  the  evil 
results  to  consumers  that  it  is  said  to  do  in  China,  I think  the  testimony  which 
the  following  extracts  contain  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  after  half  a 
century ’8  experience  of  the  effects  of  opium  here,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  old  and  experienced  missionaries  in  China  that  if 
the  consumption  of  opium  is  not  checked  in  its  beginnings  in  India,  there  will 
twenty-five  years  hence  be  no  more  difference  of  opinion  amongst  missionaries  in 
that  country  as  to  the  evil  of  the  opium  habit  there,  than  there  is  to-day  amongst 
missionaries  in  China  as  to  the  evil  of  the  “ habit  ” as  we  see  it  developed  here. 
Each  year  the  appalling  dimensions  of  the  blight  that  opium  has  brought,  and  is 
bringing,  on  Chinese  life  is  becoming  more  apparent,  and  in  view  of  our  expe- 
rience here,  we' feel  more  and  more  inclined  to  congratulate  the  Japanese  on 
having  stipulated  by  treaty  that  no  opium  shall  be  imported  into  that  country 
save  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  more  and  more  inclined  to  tremble  for  the  future 
of  any  other  Eastern  race  that  allows  itself  to  find  out,  by  experience,  what  the 
effect  of  the  miscellaneous  consumption  of  opium  is  upon  its  people. 

L.M.S.  Mission , Hankow , China , Arnold  Foster. 

March  12th,  1894. 

Extract  I. 

From  a Chinese  hook,  “Lang  tsz  lu  hwei”  (“  A Meeting  between  Prodigals  ”). 

“ Whoredom  and  gambling  have  existed  (in  China)  from  the  times  of  the  ancient 
kings,  bnt  the  foreign  smoke  (opium)  got  its  hold  daring  the  present  dynasty  (a.d. 
1644-1894).  People  say,  * Opium-smoking  raises  one’s  spirits.1  Who  does  not  know 
that  opium  brings  men  to  skin  and  bones ! They  smoke  till  their  faces  are  yellow  and 
their  bodies  emaciated,  till  they  lose  their  appetite  and  are  always  expectorating,  till 
their  energy  is  gone  and  their  eyes  are  always  watering,  till  their  backs  ache,  their 
legs  can  with  difficulty  walk,  and  their  arms  lose  their  strength.  As  for  myself,  once 
1 had  property,  but  I ran  up  an  account  with  the  keepers  of  opium-dens  ; I smoked  in 
good  style  (here  follows  a long  description  of  the  luxurious  opium-smoker’s  sur- 
roundings, his  ivory  pipe,  &o.,  Ac.),  and  my  associates  were  wealthy  folk.  My  father 
was  a good  man,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  a son  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  family, 
and  to  bury  him  when  he  died.  I was  well  off,  but  I did  not  care  for  what  was  good  ; 
I loved  to  go  on  the  spree  with  my  friends.  I was  young  and  thought  nothing  of 
squandering  money.  To  whoredom  and  gambling  I added  opium-smoking.  At  first  the 
craving  for  the  drug  was  slight  and  easily  satisfied,  but  the  more  I smoked  the  greater  the 
craving  became,  until  it  grew  insatiable • I squandered  my  money,  dressed  like  a lord 
in  silks  and  satins  and  in  the  top  of  the  fashion.  I spent  my  time  with  prostitutes 
and  gamblers.  For  the  sake  of  opium  I scattered  my  family  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  opium 
1 sold  my  position  and  others  got  it;  in  order  to  smoke  opium  I parted  with  my  house. 
Because  of  harlotry  I angered  my  parents,  becanse  of  gambling  I vexed  my  brothers, 
because  of  opium  I quarrelled  with  my  wife.  At  first  I pawned  my  olothes,  bnt  with 
fear  of  the  disgrace.  Then  I pawned  all  things  in  the  house  upon  whioh  1 could  lay 
ha  nds,  and  the  sense  of  shame  was  gone.  Now  I have  nothing  left  to  me  but  a pair 
of  hands;  every  thing  is  sold  and  I look  out  for  ohickens  and  dogs  that  I can  steal. 
Then  I think  of  turning  robber,  bnt  I fear  going  to  prison.  T think  up  and  down,  but 
no  way  is  open  to  me.  I may  as  well  hang  myself  and  take  a short  road  out  of  life. 
(Tben  follows  a long  and  revolting  description  of  a Chinese  beggar's  life,  to  which  the 
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speaker  is  reduced.  He  speaks  of  his  once  happy  home  now  broken  np,  and  his  wife 
and  family  brought  to  ruin.)  I want  to  sacrifice  to  my  ancestors,  but  I hare  nothing 
to  sacrifice.  I would  pay  them  to  help  me  to  give  up  opium  altogether.  Formerly  friends 
would  lend  to  me,  but  now  I am  poor  who  will  do  so  ? Yesterday  I walked  through 
the  principal  street  and  the  people  all  smiled  and  laughed  at  me  to  my  shame.  Once 
I was  regarded  as  the  descendant  of  a wealthy  family ; now  I am  nothing  bnt  a living 
monkey.  I have  formed  a resolution,  I must  wander  about  and  beg,  but  I have  bound 
myself  by  a curse  before  Heaven  that  I will  get  cured  of  opium.” 

Extract  II. 

From  a Chinese  book,  u Chuan  kaigang  yen  ” (uAn  Exhortation  to  get  Cured  of  opium9*). 

[ This  extract  is  bound  up  in  one  cover  with  two  others : one  directed  against  immorality , 
and  the  other  against  gambling.  The  whole  is  said  to  be  an  exhortation  to  prodigals 
to  reform.] 

Two  men  are  talking  to  one  another  on  the  couches  of  an  opium-den,  one  a con- 
firmed opium  sot,  the  other  a youth  who  is  smoking  for  the  first  time.  The  elder 
man  lays  down  his  pipe  and  thus  addresses  his  companion  : — 

“ Opium  has  injured  lots  of  young  fellows ! my  eldest  brother  killed  himself  with 
it,  and  my  second  brother,  in  consequence  of  dysentery  brought  on  by  the  opium-pipe, 
had  to  go  at  an  early  age  to  see  the  king  of  the  nether  world  (i.e.  he  died).  As  for 
myself  I have  spent  quantities  of  money  in  trying  to  get  cured  of  the  habit.  I have 
taken  anti-opium  pills  and  this  medicine  and  that.  If  a well-to-do  man  smokes  opium 
he  takes  good  food  to  keep  up  his  strength,  as  well  as  ginseng  from  Corea  and  other 
expensive  medicines.  He  can  smoke  luxuriously  and  turn  night  into  day,  and  stay  in 
his  bed  till  noon.  But  the  pity  is  when  poor  men  smoke ! In  order  to  gratify  the 
desire  for  opium  they  have  to  think  of  all  sorts  of  ways  of  getting  the  drug,  and  they 
often  have  to  pawn  their  clothes  till  they  have  nothing  left  to  go  out  in.  They 
cannot  buy  food.  They  suffer  from  cold  and  become  thin  and  emaciated.  Just  look 
at  these  opium-smokers  and  what  they  have  to  go  through,  and  you. will  keep  clear  cf 
the  bondage ! Then  there  are  some  people  who  have  cured  themselves  of  the  opium 
habit,  but  again  yield  to  it  and  get  the  craving.  They  just  invite  calamity  ! For  the 
sake  of  opium  men  entirely  neglect  their  business  and  throw  awag  the  finest  opportunities. 
For  the  sake  of  opium  they  scatter  their  inheritance  and  bring  their  ancestral  houses  level 
with  the  ground.  For  the  sake  of  opium  they  alienate  their  friends , they  kill  their  old 
parents  with  grief,  they  get  separated  from  their  wives , and  give  up  all  care  for  their 
children.  Think  of  all  this  and  you  will  see  that  you  had  better  not  smoke  opium ! 
The  drug  has  smoked  millions  of  young  men  to  death.  Opium  friends  are  like  lictors  sent 
by  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  to  hurry  men  to  their  end.  Opium  is  like  a deadly  poison. 
If  yon  don*t  take  care  it  will  cost  you  your  life ! Opium  smokes  men  muddled  and 
stupid.  It  smokes  their  livers  black  and  their  faces  like  the  face  of  the  kitchen-god. 
Opium  smokes  men  as  thin  as  a piece  of  firewood,  and  turns  them  either  black  or 
yellow ; I would  advise  you  not  to  get  entangled  with  it.” 

The  above  extracts  from  books  written  by  Heathen  Chinamen  for  Heathen 
Chinamen  show  that  Christian  missionaries  are  not  alone  in  speaking  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  opium.  I have  italicised  a few  sentences  that  are  specially 
worthy  of  notice.  A.  F. 


III. 

The  C.M.S.  missionaries  in  Lower  Bengal  were  asked  to  give  their 
-experience  of  the  extent  to  which  opium-eating  prevails  in  their  districts,  and 
how  far  it  interfered  with  their  evangelistic  work.  The  following  replies 
were  received,  and  we  print  them  as  sent  to  us : that  is  to  say,  we  are  not 
informed  of  the  names  of  the  writers  : — 

A.  says  : “ Never  come  across  a case  of  opium- eating.” 

B.  : “ Not  fonnd  it  a hindrance  to  work  among  the  Mohammedans  of 
Calcutta.” 

C.  : “ After  thirty-six  years'  missionary  work,  never  found  opium  traffic  any 
hindrance.  In  fact  people  see  no  connexion  whatever  between  opium  and 
Missions.” 

I). : (1)  “ I do  not  remember  on  any  occasion  hearing  the  connexion  of  Govern- 
ment with  the  opium  traffic  alleged  as  a reason  for  refusing  the  Gospel.” 

(2)  “ I have  met  with  several  cases  (half  a dozen)  of  opium-eaters  in  the  district 
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in  which  we  work.  The  effect  is  certainly  such  as  to  hinder  the  reception  of  the 
Gospel.” 

E.  : “ Not  aware  of  such  hindrance.” 

F.  : “ No.  (So  far  as  I am  aware,  opium  is  not  much  used  in  Santhal  Pergb.).* 

G.  : “ Experience  two  years  four  months  only — no  hindrance.” 

H.  : “ The  opium  traffic  is  no  hindrance  in  my  work.  I spend  December  each 
year  itinerating  amongst  the  opium-fields  around  Jamalpur.  The  ryots  who 
grow  it  are  more  prosperous  than  those  who  do  not  grow  it,  as  no  other  crops 
pay  half  a9  well.  Those  who  grow  it  do  not  seem  to  take  to  it.” 

I.  : “ In  urging  the  few  victims  of  opium-eating  with  whom  I have  come  in 
contact  to  give  up  the  habit,  they  have  generally  stigmatised  the  Government. 
But  beyona  a few  educated  gentlemen  the  majority  of  opium-eaters  in  our 
districts  are  immoral  fakirs  who  are  quite  too  mad  (as  far  as  their  thinking 
powers  are  concerned)  to  connect  Government  with  the  dirty  little  Bhop3  whence 
they  buy  their  opium.” 

J.  : “ As  far  as  I remember,  I have  only  come  across  two  cases  of  opium  eating 
or  smoking  during  my  five  years*  work  in  the  Nadia  district.” 

K.  : “ My  work  is  almost  exclusively  among  scattered  villages  containing  about 
1000  Christians . Among  them  opium  is  not  used,  but  ganja  and  tari  are,  and 
these  two  latter  are  a very  great  hindrance  to  our  work,  especially  the  last 
named.  The  use  of  ganja  m preference  to  opium  seems  due,  I believe,  to  its 
being  a little  cheaper  than  opium,  and  this  Beems  pretty  generally  to  be  the  case 
all  over  Calcutta  and  the  district.*’ 

L.  : “ I am  working  among  Christians  entirely  and  so  cannot  tell  accurately 
what  effect  opium  would  have  on  direct  missionary  work.” 

M.  : (1)  “ 1 have  not  yet  met  a man,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  who  was  prevented 
from  accepting  Christ  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a greater  love  for  opium.” 

(2)  “ As  Secretary  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Total  Abstinence  Society,  I have  met 
two  Native  gentlemen  who  refused  to  sign  the  pledge  because  it  included  opium, 
without  which  they  said  they  could  not  live.** 

(3)  “ I have  known  five  Christians  whose  spiritual  life  was  dwarfed  and 
crippled  because  they  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  taking  of  opium ; two 
of  these  have  given  up  the  habit  and  are  now  living  respectable  Christian  lives; 
one  still  uses  it  and  is  quite  untrustworthy ; one  has  turned  fakir  and  not  been 
heard  of  for  two  years ; and  one  is  dead.  I think  the  death  of  the  latter  was 
accelerated  because  of  the  habit  he  had  formed,  for  ordinary  medicine  did  not 
seem  to  benefit  him.” 

N.  : “ In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  the  opium  traffic,  I must  say  that  except  in 
one  instance  I have  not  had  any  hindrance  to  my  work  through  opium.  The  one 
instance  was  a woman  who  had  been  baptized  m Calcutta  by  S.P.G.  I believe 
Miss  Hoare,  who  had  instructed  her,  placed  her  under  my  care  at  Agarparah, 
telling  me  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  opium.  She  was  very  anxious  to  over- 
come it  and  I hoped  she  had  done  so.  After  she  returned  to  Miss  Hoare,  I fear 
from  what  I heard  that  the  old  habit  returned,  but  she  died  during  my  absence 
in  England,  and  I could  never  ascertain  particulars  of  her  death.” 

O.  : “The  Santals  know  nothing  about  opium  save  that  it  is  used  medicinally* 
and  that  very  seldom.  The  great  hindrance  among  us  is  beer,  toddy,  and  liquor 
made  of  the  mahna- flower.” 

P.  : “I  beg  to  state  that  in  my  very  limited  experience  I have  not  found  the 
opium  traffic  any  hindrance  in  my  missionary  work  in  this  district.** 

Q.  : “ None  whatever.** 

R.  : “ I have  been  but  little  more  than  two  years  in  India,  and  my  missionary 
experience  is  yet  so  limited  that  opium  has  come  before  me  only  in  the  dispensary, 
and  the  1 traffic  ’ only  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  Commission.** 

S.  : “ The  experience  of  one  who  has  been  only  two  and  a half  years  in  the 
country  can  be  of  very  little  use  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  I can  only  say  that 
in  the  course  of  my  missionary  experience  I have  met  at  least  one  who  has 
advised  me  rather  to  seek  to  aliolish  the  opium  traffic  than  directly  preach  the 
Gospel ; and  at  least  one  other  who  bears  in  his  face  the  evidence  of  the  effects 
of  indulging  in  opium,  from  which  he  has  sought  in  vain  to  free  himself,  and 
it  is  certainly  a hindrance  to  his  acceptance  of  Christianity.” 
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THE  MISSION-FIELD. 

West  Apeica. 


[E  learn  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Messenger  that  the  Anniversary 
sermon 8 and  meetings  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Church  and  its  Missions 
were  held  at  Freetown  in  May.  The  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the 
Native  Pastorate  Auxiliary  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Cole, 
Pastor  of  Regent,  and  that  for  the  Church  Missions,  which  the  late  Rev. 
E.  Leversuch  was  to  have  preached,  by  Canon  Spain.  Sir  William  Quayle 
Jones,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony,  presided  at  the  Native  Pastorate  Public 
Meeting  in  the  Wilberforce  Hall,  and  Bishop  Ingham  at  the  Church  Missions 
Meeting.  The  Governor  presided  on  May  17th  and  21st  at  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Cottage  Hospital  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Evangelical 
Reform  Association.  The  latter  is  a Total  Abstinence  and  Purity  Sjciety, 
and  its  members  were  greatly  encouraged  by  His  Excellency  presiding,  and 
avowing  himself  a teetotaler  of  many  years’  standing.  Bishop  Tugwell  was 
present  at  this  meeting,  and  gave  some  telling  facts  which  had  come  under  his 
notice  in  the  Yoruba  Country  illustrating  the  need  for  protest  and  for  efforts 
against  the  ravages  of  strong  drink. 

Canon  Taylor  Smith  visited  Mafweh,  an  important  trading  centre  in  the  Mendi 
Country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Boom  River,  in  January.  Accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Hughes,  Pastor  of  Sherbro,  he  proceeded  up  the  Jong  River,  opposite 
Sherbro  Island,  then  up  the  Small  Boom  River,  from  which  they  travelled  over- 
land to  Mafweb.  They  found  the  son  of  the  chief  to  be  an  earnest  Christian,  and 
the  chief  himself,  Mendi  Massa,  whom  his  son  had  instructed,  was  desiring 
baptism.  This  old  chief  was  away  from  home  when  they  arrived,  but,  hearing 
that  they  were  at  Mafweh,  he  returned  at  great  personal  inconvenience.  After 
examination  Canon  Smith  baptized  him,  and  he  also  opened  a church  capable  of 
holding  200  people,  which  the  few  Christians  in  the  place  had  erected.  Regarding 
the  chiefs  answers  Canon  Taylor  Smith  wrote  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Messenger : — 


Can  I ever  forget  his  simple  yet  plain 
answers  which  he-  gave  to  every  ques- 
tion, showing  how  carefully  his  son,  a 
man  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of 
age,  I presume,  had  prepared  himP  One 
parable  struck  me  as  very  beautiful. 
He  said : “ When  this  son  ” (pointing 
to  Brainard),  “ was  small  I gave  him 
to  the  missionary  to  teach  about  God  ; 
I thought  it  would  be  a help  to  my 
country  and  people.  I never  thought 
to  see  him  grow  up  to  this  present. 


Now,  if  I send  a spy  to  look  at  a dis- 
tant country  and  he  returns  bringing 
back  a good  report,  and  shows  me  it  is 
a good  country  and  I desire  to  go  to 
that  country  myself,  who  more  likely 
to  lead  me  there  than  the  one  who  has 
been  before  P So  it  is,  ‘ my  son  has 
brought  back  a good  report,  and  I am 
desirous  of  embracing  that  country, 
and  following  in  his  footsteps  the  short 
time  I have  to  live.’  ” 


Easteen  Equatoeial  Afeica. 

In  a private  letter  from  Archdeacon  Walker,  which  has  been  published  in  the 
Record,  he  says  : — 


The  people  here,  as  far  as  1 know 
them,  have  very  little  idea  of  poetry. 
Now  you  will  ask  me  what  I mean  by 
the  word  “ poetry.”  In  this  instance  I 
mean  describing  things  by  the  effect 
they  have  upon  us,  the  impressions 
they  make.  1 also  mean  the  power  of 
giving  far-reaching  ideas  to  things,  and 
so  carrying  the  idea  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  exact  comprehension.  Again 


and  again  the  people  come  and  ask  me 
to  explain  about  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  at  Bethlehem.  Yesterday 
a man  asked  me  how  the  “ stones  could 
cry  out.”  Another  man  suggested  that 
it  might  mean  the  Gentiles  whose 
•hearts  were  like  stones — that  if  the 
Jews  refused,  then  the  Gentiles  would 
accept.  In  the  language  of  these 
people  they  have  a word  gundi,  which 
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means  “ Mr.  So-and-so,”  or  “ Mr.  some  other  places  this  word  gundi  is 

What’s-his-name.”  The  people  often  used  for  “ a certain  man.”  Again  and 

use  this  term  merely  to  gain  time  to  again  the  people  have  come  to  me  to 

think  of  the  name  of  the  man.  Now  ask  me  the  name  of  this  man  gundi . 

in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and 

Mr.  Pilkington  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  languages  of  the  Lake  district 

Luganda,  Lusoga,  Lunyolo,  Lu-  of  all  these  people  fairly  well,  and  they 

huma  (the  shepherd  tribe),  Luziba  (in  him,  each  speaking  his  own  language ; 

German  territory),  and  the  language  of  and  bo  any  two  generally.  The  Bana- 

Uktrewe,  and,  1 am  told  by  the  French  luanda  (the  country  is  marked  Luanda 

priests,  all  the  languages  between  the  in  the  maps),  far  to  the  west,  are,  lam 

victoria  Nyanza  and  Tanganika  are  told,  Bahama.  In  Stanley’s  book  the 

dialects  and  not-  separate  languages ; people  just  outside  the  great  forest 

the  variations  that  do  occur  are  regular,  called  it  kivira ; the  Luganda  for 

e.g.  a certain  d in  Luganda  is  in  all  “forest”  is  kibira.  I think  there  is 

these  languages  always  represented  by  very  good  reason  to  hope  that  a single 

ir ; any  one  idea  has  rarely  more  than  Bible  will  do  for  all  this  region.  I have 

three  words  in  all  these  dialects  (and  vague  hopes  of,  perhaps,  at  some  future 

their  subdivisions)  to  represent  it,  time  being  able  to  make  a dictionary 

generally  two,  and  sometimes  only  one.  on  the  principle  of  roots  which  would 

Any  Muganda  can  understand  any  combine  all  these  dialects. 

Egypt. 

Dr.  Harpur  and  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Wood  started  in  April  on  an  evangelistic  journey 
on  the  Tewfikeih  Canal,  travelling  in  a “ dahabeyah.”  The  doctor  performed  opera- 
tions—chiefly  eye  cases — and  the  catechist  Athanasius  visited  and  read  to  the 
fellaheen  in  the  villages  en  route . Mr.  Wood  intended  to  continue  the  itinera- 
tion for  two  months,  Dr.  Harpur's  place  being  taken  by  Dr.  Aganoor,  the  Syrian 
doctor.  Before  leaving  Cairo,  Dr.  Harpur  gathered  large  meetings  of  Mohamme- 
dans at  his  house  once  a week. 

Bengal. 

When  Mr.  Monro  went  to  India  last  year,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Dr. 
C.  G.  Monro,  who  has  founded  the  “ Ranaghat  Medical  Mission.”  His  dispensary 
was  opened  on  J uly  3rd  ; and  attached  to  it  is  a hospital  for  in-patients,  containing 
at  present  six  beds. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  our  friend  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii  has  been  very  ill, 
and  was  removed  by  doctor’s  orders  to  the  Calcutta  General  Hospital.  Many 
friends  in  England  will  remember  him  in  prayer. 

A special  mission  was  held  in  Burdwan  in  May,  conducted  by  a Bengali 
Christian  named  Rajon  Fakir.  A Mohammedan  gentleman  lent  a “baby- 
organ,”  and  a small  choir  of  Christian  lads  was  formed.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Santer 
wrote  to  the  North  India  Gleaner ; — 

The  addresses  of  our  brother  have  not  to  know  anything  among  you, 

been  very  searching,  and  cannot  fail  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.’, 

to  turn  the  inward  eye  upon  the  Many  came  to  every  meeting,  and 

heart  in  self-examination.  For  four  yesterday,  the  last,  I noticed  that  the 

days  running  we  had  a meeting  in  the  hymns  had  “ caught  on  ** — several 

church  at  6.30  p.m.  for  non-Christians,  among  the  audience  joining  in.  Our 

Notices  had  been  issued  hurriedly,  but  brother  had  a gari  waiting  ready  to 

it  was  quite  sufficient.  Each  evening  convey  him  to  the  station  as  soon  as 

tho  church  was  full  and  some  of  the  the  meeting  was  over.  He  has  been 

Babus  afterwards  came  to  me  and  said,  indefatigable  in  work  all  the  time,  and 

“ Really,  it  is  charming  ! How*  did  was  determined  not  to  leave  till  he  had 

those  boys  learn  to  sing  like  that  ? ” got  a blessing  on  his  labours.  And  I 

The  addresses  to  these  people  were  . know  he  has  got  it  He  goes  with  our 
very  plain  and  searching  ; they  may  prayerful  sympathy ; and  I trust  God 

be  summed  up  in  the  text  taken  for  may  use  him  very  much  to  His  glory, 

the  last  evening  : “ I determined  and  the  edification  of  His  people. 
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North-West  Provinces. 

The  North  India  Gleaner  has  the  following  acconnt  of  the  baptism  of  a 
Brahmin  and  his  wife  by  the  Rev.  W.  McLean  at  Agra,  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Rait  of  the  Female  Education  Society : — 

On  Easter  Sunday  we  had  the  was  so  horrified  that  he  fled  in  dis- 
pleasure of  receiving  into  the  Church  gust  and  continued  his  wanderings, 
of  Christ  by  baptism  a Brahmin  Shortly  after,  that  is  about  seven 
Sadhu  and  his  wife.  The  Rev.  W.  years  ago,  he  had  a copy  of  St.  John’s 
McLean  performed  the  ceremony,  and  Gospel  given  to  him,  and  after  reading 
it  was  delightful  to  see  how  earnestly  a few  chapters,  he  felt  he  had  at  last 
the  Sadhu,  with  Prayer-book  in  hand,  found  the  Word  of  God.  When  he  had 
followed  the  service,  and  how  clearly  read  to  the  end,  he  said  to  himBelf,  “ I 
he  answered  the  responses,  his  wife  am  sure  this  is  not  all,  I must  know 
repeating  them  after  him.  The  more  about  Jesus,”  and  by  God’s 
following  day  he  went  with  Mr.  grace,  a year  after,  he  had  St.  Luke’s 
McLean  and  a band  of  catechists  to  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
preach  at  the  Bindraban  mela,  near  given  to  him : he  was  now  satisfied, 
Muttra ; there  he  met  many  of  his  and  only  longed  to  meet  and  talk 
old  acquaintances,  who  reviled  him.  to  some  Christian  teacher — some  one 
When  telling  me  about  the  work  they  to  explain  the  precious  books  to 
had  done  at  the  mela,  he  smilingly  him. 

said,  “ Mem  Sahubaji,  my  friends  look  Early  in  the  past  cold  season  Mr. 
upon  me  now  as  even  lower  than  a McLean  and  his  catechists  were  preach- 
8 weeper,  but  what  do  I care?  I tell  ing  in  the  villages,  about  eight  or  ten 
my  wife  neither  to  be  troubled,  nor  miles  out  of  Agra,  and  as  the  Badhu 
regard  the  words  of  man,  but  to  look  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time, 
up  to  God.”  he  immediately  took  the  opportunity 

The  Sadhu  is  a man  of  middle  age,  of  conversing  with  the  Christian 
about  forty  or  forty-five  years  old,  and  brethren,  ana  now  the  true  light 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  Indian  life,  dawned  upon  his  mind,  and  he  felt 
When  quite  a young  man  he  was  under  sure  he  was  in  the  way  to  truth 
deep  religious  convictions ; being  un-  and  peace..  Searching  with  an  un- 
able to  find  peace  at  home,  he  tra-  biased  mind,  he  found  the  pearl  of 
veiled  about  from  shrine  to  shrine  in  great  price,  and  resolved  to  sell  all 
search  of  that  peace  for  which  his  soul  and  possess  it. 

longed;  but  his  search  proved  in  vain,  His  progress  in  Christian  knowledge 
so  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  was  very  rapid,  and  Mr.  McLean, 
severer  penances,  and  stricter  ascetic-  having  no  doubt  that  he  both  under- 
isms  were  needecL  So  he  joined  him-  stood  and  fully  accepted  salvation 
self  to  a band  of  Sadhu 8,  who  for  four  through  Jesus  Christ,  admitted  him 
months  in  the  year  live  in  a large  into  tne  visible  Church. 

Dharamsala  provided  for  them  by  the  His  wife,  though  not  so  intelligent 
Raja  of  Baroda;  the  other  eight  months  by  a long  way,  seems  sincere,  and  trie& 

these  men  wander  about  the  country  in  very  hard  to  remember  all  she  is 
bands  of  twenty-five  and  fifty,  asking  taught,  and  is  quite  delighted  when 
alms  in  the  shape  of  money  and  grain,  she  has  succeeded  in  repeating  a few 

and  when  this  is  not  readily  given,  they  lines  of  a hymn  or  verse  in  the  Bible, 

bring  pressure  to  bear,  ana  so  in  plaoe  When  it  was  known  that  the  husband 
of  being,  as  they  pretend,  humble  men-  seriously  contemplated  becoming  a 
dicants,  they  are  possessed  of  great  Christian,  their  friends  tried  hard  to- 
wealth,  which  they  bury  in  wells  or  dissuade  her  from  accompanying  him ; 
spend  in  riotous  living.  They  wear  no  but  like  the  true  Hindu  wife,  she  de- 
clothes, but  smear  their  bodies  with  clared  nothing  should  prevent  her 
clay,  and  the  more  filthy  they  are,  the  going  with  her  husband— even  if 
more  holy  are  they  esteemed.  Yu-  she  was  going  to  join  the  most 

hanna  Ataraa  Gir,  after  becoming  despised  community,  she  would  go 

familiar  with  the  lives  of  these  saints,  with  him. 

The  Mesienger  of  Light,  Native  Christian  newspaper,  says 

Indian  Christian  students  oontinue  University  examinations.  At  the  late 
to  toil  on  and  to  achieve  success  at  the  University  examinations  all  the  Indian 
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Christian  candidates  for  the  B. A.  degree 
came  oat  successful.  Their  success 
does  unmistakably  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
Indian  Christians  with  pride.  Their 
names  are  N.  Jordan,  Cyril  T.  Butt, 
and  M.  N.  Gangooley.  The  result  of 
the  Intermediate  Examination  is  so  far 
noteworthy  that  of  the  successful  can- 

P UN  JAB 


didates  from  the  Indian  Christian  com- 
munity quite  the  half  are  girls.  The 
brilliant  result  of  the  Entrance  Exami- 
nation is  calculated  to  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  schools  that  attende  l to 
the  tuition  of  the  Indian  Christian 
students. 

d Sindh. 


The  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Wright,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising of  onr  younger  missionaries,  was  mentioned  last  month.  He  was  struck 
by  malarial  fever,  and  on  the  tenth  day  was  ordered  to  be  taken  to  the  hills,  in 
hope  of  Baving  his  life.  He  was  accompanied  in  the  train  from  Amritsar  by 
his  sister  Miss  Katharine  Wright,  his  cousin  Miss  Eleanor  Wigram,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Lankester.  At  10.30  p.m.  the  same  night,  July  14th,  ho  was  lifted  out 
of  the  train  when  it  stopped  at  Gnrdaspnr,  and  died  in  a few  minutes  on  the  open 
platform.  The  body  was  conveyed  back  by  a return  train  the  same  night  to 
Batala,  where  it  was  laid  in  a coffin,  and  then  conveyed  on  to  Amritsar  and  buried 
in  the  new  Native  Church  Cemetery.  Farther  particulars  of  these  pathetic  cir- 
cumstances are  given  in  this  month’s  C.M.  Gleaner. 


Travancore  and  Cochin. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  a printed  Report  of  the  Buchanan  Insti- 
tution, which  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  L ish  to  do  for  Travancore  what  the 
Sarah  Tucker  Institution  does  for  Tinnevelly.  The  Report  is  by  the  present 
Principal,  the  Rev.  E.  Bellerby  : — 


In  November,  1890,  at  the  request  of 
the  C.M.S.  Parent  Committee,  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  and  Mrs.  Lash  came  to  Travan- 
core to  commence  a work  similar  to 
that  which  they  had  carried  on  so  suc- 
cessfully at  the  Sarah  Tucker  Institu- 
tion, Palamcottah. 

Pal  lam,  a small  village  four  miles 
south  of  Cottayam,  where  there  was 
already  a Church  Mission  house  and 
extensive  compound,  was  the  centre 
chosen ; and  the  Institution  was  named 
the  Buchanan  Institution,  after  Dr. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  who  visited  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  showed  such  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
women  of  Travancore.  Here  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lash  soon  made  their  influence 
felt.  The  work  of  building  made  rapid 
progress,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lash  looked 
forward  to  several  years  of  happy  work, 
during  which  they  hoped  they  might  be 
able,  at  all  events,  to  establish  the 
Buchanan  Institution  on  a firm  basis, 
before  passing  the  work  over  to  other 
hanls.  Bnt  onr  ways  are  not  God's 
ways,  and  in  His  wise  providence  our 
Heavenlv  Father  saw  fit  to  call  Mrs. 
Lash  to  higher  service,  March,  1892. 

The  C.M.S.  Parent  Committee,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Travancore 


and  Cochin  Mission  Conference,  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Bellerby  and  me  to  succeed 
Mr.  Lash,  and  on  September  30th,  1893, 
I took  over  charge  from  Mr.  Lash,  on 
his  departure  to  take  up  his  new  ap- 
pointment as  Superintendent  of  the 
C.M.S.  Mission  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills, 
South  India. 

Pallam  is  considered  one  of  the 
healthiest  stations  in  this  Mission,  and, 
situated  as  we  are,  away  from  any  busy 
centre,  with  a large  compound  of  thirty- 
five  acres  surrounding  our  Institution, 
we  have  every  facility  for  taking  care 
of  our  girls.  We  are  close  to  a broad 
backwater,  which  separates  U3  from  the 
sea-coast,  and  throughout  the  day  a 
cool  breeze,  almost  direct  from  the  sea, 
tempers  the  heat.  There  is  a river,  five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  compound,  and 
so  our  girls  have  not  far  to  go  for  their 
bath ; by  no  means  an  unimportant 
consideration  in  onr  domestio  arrange- 
ments. 

On  taking  up  the  work,  I found  that 
Mr.  Lash  had  gathered  round  him  a 
band  of  devoted  teachers,  who,  I be- 
lieve, are  thoroughly  interested  in  their 
work.  Our  headmaster  has  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
training  young  teachers,  and  our  train- 
ing mistress,  herself  a trained  teacher, 
is  invaluable  in  the  practising  depart- 
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ment,  where  she  supervises  the  teach- 
ing of  our  training  students. 

The  number  of  students  on  the 
Buchanan  registers  this  year  is  148,  of 
whom  113  are  boarders.  By  the  help 
of  a grant  from  the  C.M.S.  Parent 
Committee  we  are  able  to  take  about 
100  boarders  at  reduced  fees.  The 
majority  of  these  are  daughters  of  our 
Mission  agents  and  other  Anglican 
Protestants ; the  rest  are  daughters  of 
Syrian  Christians. 

The  Institution  is  divided  into  two 
departments: — (1)  the  Training  Insti- 
tution department,  taught  by  our  head- 
master and  five  other  masters ; and  (2) 
the  Practising  School,  managai  by  our 
training  mistress,  who  is  assisted  by 
another  female  teacher,  and  six  stu- 
dents in  the  teachers’  training  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  our  daily  routine  of 
school-work,  we  have  some  work  of  a 
more  directly  missionary  character. 
The  daily  teaching  of  Scripture 
throughout  the  Institution,  of  course, 
forms  an  important  part  of  our  work. 
But,  besides  this,  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, from  three  to  four  o’clock,  Sun- 
day-school is  held  in  the  Institution, 
taught  by  the  headmaster  and  six  or 
seven  of  our  elder  girls.  Every  Wed- 
nesday evening  a Gospel  meeting  is 
held,  with  singing,  prayer,  and  a snort 
address  by  one  of  the  masters. 

A branch  of  the  Children’s  Scripture 
Union  has  been  started  this  year,  and 
seventy  cards  of  membership  have  been 
given  to  our  girls,  who,  I trust,  are 
reading  the  daily  portions  regularly. 
Our  branch  of  the  Gleaners’  Union 
numbers  twenty-six,  and  the  members 
meet  on  Saturday  mornings  for  a 
working  party,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Bellerby,  honorary  secretary  of 
the  branch.  Their  work  is  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  are  given  to  our  branch 
school  funds. 

Our  desire  is,  (1)  to  train  'teachers 
for  school-work  throughout  the  Mis- 
sion, where  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
work  for  them,  and  (2)  above  all,  to  give 
all  who  come  to  us  such  a training  as, 
under  God,  shall  fit  them  to  exert  an 
influence  for  good  wherever  God  shall 
place  them,  that  those  who  have  found 

South 


the  benefit  of  a good  Christian  educa- 
tion may  pass  on  those  blessings  to 
their  children  in  days  to  come. 

With  regard  to  our  progress,  our 
friends  will  understand  that  this  must 
be  slow  at  first.  The  new  buildings 
of  the  Institution  were  only  opened 
November,  1892 ; so  the  work  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  in  beginning  such  a 
work  as  ours  several  difficulties  have 
had  to  be  contended  with  : — 

1.  The  girls  who  first  came  for  train- 
ing were,  as  a rule,  very  backward  for 
their  age,  and  only  a few  gave  any 
promise  of  being  teachers.  We  hope 
for  better  things  from  those  who  entered 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  will  in  time  reach 
our  highest  standard. 

2.  The  custom  of  early  marriages  in 
Travancore  is  very  unsettling  to  our 
girls,  and  some  of  them  are  taken  away 
through  the  influence  of  their  husbands’ 
relatives  before  they  have  derived  much 
benefit. 

3.  The  long  - standing  prejudice 
against  the  education  of  women  in  this 
country  is  but  slowly  giving  way  to 
more  enlightened  views,  and  even 
among  the  members  of  our  Church 
congregations  parents  are  quite  willing 
to  scrape  together  every  rupee  they 
can  for  their  sons’  expensive  B.  A.  course 
at  Madras  or  Trevandrum,  but  are  un- 
willing to  part  with  the  small  fee  we 
charge  for  the  education  of  their 
daughters. 

4.  When  the  teachers  have  been 
trained  we  are  not  always  able  to  give 
them  work  in  one  of  the  branch  schools, 
as  they  must  follow  their  husbands, 
whose  employment  may  take  them  far 
away  from  any  centre  where  we  are 
able  to  establish  schools.  However,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  report  that  some 
teachers  have  gone  forth,  and  are 
working  very  satisfactorily  in  their 
respective  schools. 

In  all  our  training  here,  our  one 
desire  is  that  all  who  leave  this  place 
may  have  their  hearts  filled  with  love 
to  Christ  and  love  to  precious  souls 
for  whom  Christ  died,  and  themselves 
become  centres  of  light  and  blessing 
wherever  they  are,  either  in  the  district 
school  or  their  home  circle. 


China. 

The  Rev.  C.  Shaw  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Shaw  and  their  family  at  Hing  Hwa 
in  December.  He  wrote  in  March  : — 

We  have  had  a good  many  visitors  Chinese  New  Year.  Just  now  there 
since  we  came  here,  especially  at  are  not  so  many,  as  Chinese  do  not  go 
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about  very  much,  unless  in  their  first 
month.  The  people  are  venr  friendly, 
and  altogether  we  have  much  to  thank 
God  for.  The  city,  too,  seems  healthy 
for  a Chinese  city  : we  live  in  one  of  the 
streets,  and  the  only  place  we  have  for 
exercise  is  on  the  city  wall.  The  work 
is  very  encouraging.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  independence  about  the  Native 
character  here,  which  is  a very  pleasant 
feature.  As  you  know,  the  Society 
has  given  very  little  monetary  help  to 
the  work  here  for  the  past  six  years. 
Day-schools  are  supported,  but  those  are 
from  private  sources.  One  catechist 
is  supported  by  the  Natives  in  the 
Hing  Hwa  district,  and  four  in  the 
Sieng  In  district.  We  are  hoping  the 
funds  may  soon  admit  of  us  adding 
another  catechist  to  the  Hing  Hwa 
district ; one  is  very  badly  needed 
for  the  city.  We  need  a church,  too, 
very  badly.  On  Sunday  our  little 
room,  which  is  rented,  is  quite  full, 
and  it  hardly  seems  right  that  when 
outsiders  come  to  our  service  we  have 
literally  no  place  to  offer  them  to  sit. 
I hope  soon  something  may  be  done  to 
remedy  this  matter.  I am  sure  if  we 
had  a nice,  attractive  church,  with 
plenty  of  room,  we  should  find  that 
many  of  the  literary  and  other  people 
who  always  have  plenty  of  leisure 
would  come  in  to  our  services  on  Sun- 
days. I have  established  monthly  Com- 
munion Bince  I came  to  live  here,  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month  in  Hing 
Hwa  city,  and  the  third  Sunday  at 
Dang  Seng,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
from  here.  We  are  trying  to  teach  the 
people  reverence,  and  also  are  impress- 
ing upon  them  the  necessity  of  keeping 
God’s  house  clean.  I am  glad  to  Bay 
there  is  improvement  in  these  respects. 

The  great  want  here  is  that  we 
have  no  trained  workers ; the  dialect 
being  different  from  that  of  Foo-Chow, 
and  no  foreigner  before  having  learnt 
this  dialect,  the  work  has  suffered 
in  consequence.  When  one  sees  the 
ignorance  of  the  Christians,  and  realises 
how  little  they  know  of  God’s  Word,  it 
sometimes  makes  one  shudder  almost ; 
but,  poor  people,  it  is  not  their  fault. 
Now,  I trust,.  there  are  brighter  days 
for  this  Mission.  I am  busy  studying 
the  dialect,  and  already  begin  to  under- 
stand a good  deal  of  what  is  said.  I 
can  talk  a little,  too.  My  wiFe  is 
studying  also;  although,  with  house- 
hold duties  and  the  care  of  her  children, 
she  cannot  give  as  muoh  time  naturally 


to  study  as  I can.  We  both  hope,  if 
God  gives  us  health  and  strength,  that 
in  a year  or  so  our  people  will  know 
more  about  their  Bibles,  and  will  make 
advance  in  their  spiritual  life.  We 
long  to  see  them  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  faith,  and  growing  up  into 
Christ  their  Living  Head  in  all  things. 
I have  prayers  every  night  in  our  own 
dining-room.  Our  servants,  and  a few 
oF  the  Christians  come,  and  we  have 
some  very  happy  evenings.  We  sing 
hymns  on  Saturday  evenings ; in  fact, 
have  a kind  of  choir  practice.  And 
then  on  Sunday  nights  I generally 
catechise  the  people  on  the  Bermon. 

There  is  a very  good  work  going  on 
at  Dang  Seng  here;  we  have  a nice 
church,  and  it  is  crowded  on  Sundays. 
I believe  the  congregation  sometimes 
numbered  200.  Two  Zenana  ladies  are 
working  there,  Miss  Hankin  and  Miss 
Witherby  ; of  their  zeal  and  devotion  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly.  We  do  in- 
deed thank  God  for  their  work.  I 
would  also  bear  testimony  to  the  work 
of  the  ladies  at  Sieng  In — Miss  Lloyd 
and  Miss  Tabberer  are  working  there 
most  earnestly.  The  former  hopes  to 
begin  a women’s  school  soon,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a great  means 
of  blessing  to  many.  I hope  you  will 
not  be  distressed  by  seeing  an  apparent 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  Christians 
in  the  Sieng  In  district  this  last  year. 
I think,  instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  this,  we  should  rather  rejoice. 
With  an  ignorant,  superstitious  people, 
such  as  many  of  the  Chinese  are, 
numbers  come  often  into  the  church, 
expecting  immunity  from  sorcerers, 
help  in  their  lawsuits,  and  other  tem- 
poral blessings ; but,  after  a time,  when 
they  receive  teaching,  and  are  told  they 
are  to  look  for  spiritual  blessings  and 
not  temporal  ones,  then  those  only  re- 
main who  are  true. 

We  have  twenty-five  day-schools  in 
all  in  both  districts.  Most  of  the 
schools  are  doing  a good  work,  but  in 
many  cases  the  schoolmasters  are  not 
very  efficient ; however,  we  are  trying 
to  remedy  this  by  giving  them  systema- 
tic instruction  in  the  Word  of  God. 
In  the  Sieng  In  district  a good  work 
is  going  on  in  many  of  the  villages.  I 
spent  a very  happy  Sunday  at  a place 
called  Ang  Tan  Gio  recently ; there 
was  a great  crowd  of  people,  who  re- 
mained nearly  all  day.  We  have  a 
nice  little  church  here,  and  the  people 
have  decided  this  year  to  support  a 
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catechist  themselves.  I baptized  ten 
people  here,  the  first  baptisms  in  the 
place,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
answers  given  by  the  candidates  for 
baptism. 

I hope  God’s  people  may  be  led  to 
pray  definitely  for  us.  There  are  dis- 
sensions, jealousies,  and  worldliness 


in  the  Native  Church.  May  God,  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  enable  U3  to  improve 
these  evils,  or  rather  to  uproot  them. 
I believe  in  proportion  as  these  people 
know  the  Word  of  God,  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  the  “ fulness  of  blessing 
there  is  in  Jesus,  these  things  will 
vanish. 


Japan. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Warren  sends  the  following  account  of  the  opening  of  a new 
church  at  Tokushima,  in  the  Island  of  Shikoku : — 


Saturday,  April  7th,  1894,  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  a red-letter  day  by 
the  Christians  in  Tokushima,  for  at 
ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  new  church,  capable  of  seating  from 
250  to  300  people,  was  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  God.  The  foundation- 
stone  of  this  new  building,  which  is 
known  as  Emmanuel  Church,  was  laid 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson  when  visit- 
ing our  station  last  year,  and  was  com- 
pleted early  in  October,  just  a few 
weeks  before  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe 
(who  with  Mrs.  Buncombe  had  been 
instrumental  in  raising  the  larger 
portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its 
erection)  left  for  England  on  sick 
leave.  Lack  of  funds,  however,  pre- 
vented the  necessary  furniture  being 
procured  at  once,  but  in  January 
several  kind  friends  in  the  Mission 
came  to  our  aid,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  continue  the  work,  and  Saturday, 
April  7th,  as  already  stated,  saw  the 
completion  of  our  labours.  The  con- 
secration service  was  conducted  by  our 
Bishop,  the  assisting  clergy  being  the 
Yen.  Archdeacon  Warren,  Revs.  G. 
Chapman,  J.  T.  Imai,  and  C.  Theo. 
Warren.  After  the  consecration  service 
Morning  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev. 
C.T.  Warren,  the  first  lesson  being  read 
by  Mr.  Ushijima  (pastoral  agent).  A 
very  appropriate  sermon  was  preaohed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Imai,  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Shiba,  Tokyo,  from  the  words, 
“ Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.” 
At  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion which  followed  there  were 
about  sixty  communicants.  The  con- 
gregation numbered  about  seventy-five, 
ana  included  several  Christians  at- 
tached to  the  Presbyterian  (American) 
Mission  working  here.  We  all  deeply 
regretted  that  the  Rev.  W.  P.  and  Mrs. 
Buncombe  could  not  be  present  with 
us  and  share  in  our  joy. 

Of  the  various  articles  of  church 


furniture  the  following  were  gifts  : — 
The  font,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Bickersteth ; the  communion  table, 
the  Yen.  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Warren ; 
the  pulpit,  Rev.  G.  H.  and  Mrs.  Pole  ; 
two  chairs  and  Bible  for  lectern, 
Rev.  G.  and  Mrs.  Chapman ; lectern, 
Rev.  C.  T.  and  Mrs.  Warren.  Our 
best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Pole  for  his  great  kindness,  in  the 
midst  of  his  manifold  duties,  in  superin- 
tending the  making  of  the  various 
article  of  furniture. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  a social 
gathering  was  held,  when  the  Bishop, 
Archdeacon  Warren,  and  others  spoke, 
and  light  refreshments  in  the  shape  of 
cakes,  oranges,  and  tea  were  partaken 
of.  On  Sunday  the  Bishop  neld  twj 
confirmations,  one  in  Tokushima,  the 
other  at  an  out-station  (Muya)  ten 
miles  distant,  when  nineteen  persons 
in  all  were  confirmed.  Commencing 
with  Monday,  we  had  special  preaching 
for  Heathen  in  the  church  every  even- 
ing till  the  following  Saturday.  There 
were  two  addresses  each  evening  to 
audiences  averaging  about  150.  We 
were  much  saddened  by  the  attempts 
made  to  disturb  the  meetings  by  a 
young  fellow  who  received  baptism 
some  two  years  ago  and  has  since  back- 
slidden. In  addition  to  the  special 
preachings  in  the  evenings,  meetings 
for  women  were  held  each  afternoon 
in  two  places,  the  attendances  being 
very  encouraging. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  for  your 
earnest  prayers  that  in  Tokushima 
“ the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course,  and  be  glorified,  even  as  it  is 
with  you."  “ If  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth,  as  tonohing  anything  they 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  of  them  of 
My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  “ Let 
us  come  boldly  unto  the  Throne  of 
Grace.” 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA  AND  MR.  SYDNEY  GEDGE. 

N Mr.  Sydney  Gedge’s  paper  at  the  Anglican  Missionary  Con- 
ference, which  was  printed  in  the  Intelligencer  of  July,  some 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta’s  at  the  Manchester  Church 
Congress  were  quoted.  The  Bishop,  in  a letter  to  the  Guardian 
(July  25th),  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  quotation  ; and  in 
the  following  Guardian  (August  1st),  Mr.  Gedge  replied.  The  Bishop, 
having  subsequently  seen  Mr.  Gedge’s  paper  printed  in  tho  Intelligencer , 
now  writes  to  Mr.  Gedge  asking  him  to  correct  his  mistake  in  these  pages, 
and  Mr.  Gedge  requests  us  accordingly  to  print  the  correspondence. 

In  doing  this,  we  wish  to  make  one  remark.  We  remember  reading  tho 
Bishop  of  Calcutta’s  speech  at  the  time,  and  imagining  that,  whatever  words 
actually  passed  his  lips,  he  must  actually  have  meant  S.P.G.  and  not  C.M.S. 
This  seems  to  be  confirmed  now  by  his  letter ; and  yet  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Gedge  was  fully  warranted  by  the  evidence  he  adduces  in  supposing  C.M.S. 
was  really  intended.  Mr.  Gedge,  further,  justly  points  out  the  comprehensive 
character  of  the  constitution  of  C.M.S.,  which  is  very  little  understood  ; but 
at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  like  printing  the  last  clause  of  his  letter  without 
adding  that  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  it  entirely.  He  is  fairly  entitled  to 
say  that  the  letter  of  C.M.S.  constitution  enables  it  to  represent  the  whole 
Church  ; but  certainly  C.M.S.  has  never  claimed  to  do  so  in  fact.  Societies 
have  traditions  as  well  as  laws  ; and  everybody  recognises  that  by  its  traditions, 
though  not  by  its  laws,  C.M.S.  represents  distinctive  Evangelical  Church- 
manship.  C.M.S.  does  claim  full  recognition  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  as  a loyal  Church  of  England  Society;  but  in  its  reports  and 
publications  from  the  first,  it  has  avowed  its  Evangelical  lines,  and  it 
recognises  the  fact  that  while  the  Church  is  as  it  is,  a distinctively  Evangelical 
Society  cannot  in  fairness  claim  to  “ represent  the  whole  Church.” 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  the  Editor  of  the  “ Guardian.” 

Sib, — I find  from  your  report  of  the  Missionary  Conference  in  your  issue  of 
June  6th,  received  by  last  mail,  that  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge  took  for  a text  to  his 
remarks  certain  words  spoken  by  me  at  the  Manchester  Congress  in  1888.  I 
know  not  whence  Mr.  Gedge  obtained  his  quotation,  but  he  is  entirely  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  I expressed  the  opinion  that  the  C.M.S.  should  become  the 
executive  of  a board  of  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  concerning  the  S.P.G. 

A reference  to  the  authorised  report  will,  I think,  show  that  I carefully 
excluded  the  C.M.S.  from  the  scope  of  my  remarks,  on  the  ground  that  the  C.M.S. 
is  a private  Society,  and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  justified  in  adopting  what 
policy  it  likes  in  regard  to  its  Mission  work  and  what  attitude  it  likes  towards  a 
board  of  Missions  appointed  by  the  Church.  But  the  S.P.G.  claims  to  represent 
the  Church  as  a whole,  and  on  this  ground  I hold  that  this  Society  ought  to 
bring  itself,  or  ought  to  be  brought,  into  co-operating  relations  with  a board  of 
Missions  which  also  represents  the  Church,  called  into  existence,  as  it  has  been, 
by  Convocation. 

I ought  not,  perhaps,  to  intrude  myself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church  at 
home  in  a matter  witn  which  the  home  authorities  are  more  competent  to  deal 
than  I can  be ; but  Mr.  Gedge's  mistake  having  compelled  me  to  ask  you  to  allow 
this  explanation  to  appear  in  your  columns,  I will  trespass  on  your  space  by 
further  -explaining  myself  as  follows. 

In  my  judgment  a wide  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  two  societies. 
No  one  has  a right  to  interfere  with  the  C.M.S.  constituted  as  it  is ; but  if  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  Convocation  have  with  the  Lower  House  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a board  of  Missions  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
more  effectively  with  certain  aspects  of  Mission  work,  I do  think  that,  as  ex 
officio  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  S.P.G.,  they  have  a perfect  right  to 
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attend  in  a body  at  Delahay  Street  and  bring  about  some  system  of  co-operation 
between  the  society  and  the  board.  There  need  be  no  happy  despatch,  as  Mr. 
Gedge  suspects  me  of  desiring,  no  absorption,  but  a cessation  of  antagonism 
which,  if  it  goes  on,  must  become  a scandal,  and-  a division  of  labour  which  must 
largely  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

I speak  under  a full  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  my  position  when  I say  that 
my  experience  of  seventeen  years  has  shown  me  that  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  S.r.G.  is  not  a body  before  which  I can  lav  many  most  critical  questions 
affecting  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  and  the  lines  of  action  to  be  followed  in  carry- 
ing on  our  complicated  missionary  operations  in  such  a province  as  this.  When 
once  such  a combination  as  I suggest  has  been  effected  between  the  Board  of 
Missions  and  the  S.P.G.  I have  little  doubt  but  that  friendly  and  helpful  relations 
might  be  established  between  the  Board  and  the  C.M.S.  and  other  independent 
missionary  associations. 

As  regards  the  home  diocesan  organisation,  speaking  from  my  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  before  I came  out  to  India,  I earnestly  hope  that  every  diocese 
will  follow  the  example  set  by  the  diocese  of  Winchester  and  establish  a board  of 
Missions.  There  are  to  be  found  in  every  dioce3e  men  specially  qualified  to  serve 
on  such  a board.  The  board  might  organise  the  deputation  work  and  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  parochial  clergy  by  assisting  them  in  their  parochial 
efforts.  The  board  might  look  ont  for  and  advise  young  men  desiring  to  devote 
themselves,  and  in  many  ways  quicken  the  interest  in  missionary  work  as  no 
organising  secretary  of  a London  society  can  do. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Gedgo  and  the  C.M.S.,  my  relations  with  that  Society  have 
always  been  most  friendly,  as  I hope  the  Committee  in  Salisbury  Square  would 
be  willing  to  testify;  but  then  I have  never  felt  justified  in  doing  more  than 
advise,  recommend,  and  occasionally  remonstrate;  and,  while  regretting  many  of 
their  decisions,  and  feeling  much  the  difficulties  which  their  system  often  places 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  Church  in  this  province,  I have  submitted 
and  have  tried  to  make  things  work  as  well  as  I could.  I have  always  approached 
the  S.P.G.  very  differently,  regarding  it  as  the  body  which  is  understood  to  repre- 
sent the  Church,  however  imperfectly,  and  concerning  which  as  a Bishop  of  the 
Church  I was  justified  in  speaking  more  freely,  and  before  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  press  my  convictions  more  definitely  and  persistently. 

Darjeeling , June  30JA,  1894.  Edward  R.  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Sydney  Gedge  to  the  Editor  of  the  “ Guardian” 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  paper  on  this  subject,  which  I read  at  the  recent 
Missionary  Conference,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  written  to  me  a courteous 
letter,  complaining  of  an  alleged  misrepresentation  df  his  speech  on  Foreign 
Missions  at  the  Manchester  Church  Congress,  and  has  referred  me  to  tne 
authorised  report  for  what  he  really  did  say,  and  to  your  issue  of  last  Wednesday 
for  a full  explanation  of  his  opinions  and  desires  with  regard  to  the  two  great 
Missionary  Societies. 

The  Bisnop  writes  to  you  that  I am  “ entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  C.M.S.  should  become  the  executive  of  a board  of 
Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,”  but  that  he  expressed  this  opinion  of  the 
S.P.G.  The  Bishop  then  argues  at  some  length  to  prove  that  he  never  thought 
this  of  the  C.M.S.,  and  therefore  could  not  have  said  it.  But,  unfortunately  for 
his  Lordship,  he  has  trusted  his  memory,  while  I verified  my  quotation  by  refer- 
ence to  the  authorised  report  of  his  speech,  and  quoted  his  tpsissima  verba  as 
follows  (see  the  Official  Report  of  the  Church  Congress , held  at  Manchester, 
p.245;:  — 

“ I hope  . . . that  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  is  THE  Society  of  all 
[the  capitals  are  the  Bishop’s,  showing  that  he  revised  the  report],  because  it 
originated  when  the  Church  slept,  will  become  the  executive  of  a great  board  of 
Missions  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  grandest  thing  that  could  happen  to 
the  S.P.G.  would  be  that  it  should  go  to  the  Archbishop  and  say,  ‘ Our  life  as  a 
society  is  at  an  end,  and  we  desire  now  to  make  ourselves  a real  Church  body, 
and  place  ourselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.*  ” 

If  this  is  not  the  expression  of  a desire  that  both  societies  should  commit 
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the  happy  despatch,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  words ; and  I submit  that 
the  Bisnop  did  express  the  opinion  which  I imputed  to  him,  in  clear  and  forcible 
language,  and  that  I made  no  mistake. 

With  this  vindication  of  my  own  accuracy  I might  stop ; but  I prefer,  with  your 
kind  permission,  to  examine  the  reasons  which  have  led  the  Bishop,  upon  further 
consideration  of  the  subject,  to  “make  a wide  distinction  between  the  two 
Societies/*  and  to  confine  to  the  S.P.G.  the  fate  which  in  1888  he  desired  for 
them  both. 

He  savs  that  “the  C.M.S.  is  a private  Society/*  and  that  u no  one  has  a right 
to  interfere  with  it  constituted  as  it  is,”  and  contrasts  it  with  the  S.P.G.,  which 
“ claims  to  represent  the  Church  as  a whole.**  He  argues  that  the  Arohbishopa 
and  Bishops — 

“ Being  by  its  constitution  ex  officio  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  S.P.G., 
have  a perfect  right  to  attend  its  Standing  Committee  as  a body,  and  bring 
about  some  system  of  co-operation  between  that  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Missions.** 

In  consequence  of  this  wide  distinction,  the  Bishop  has  “ never  felt  justified  in 
doing  more  than  advise,  recommend,  or  occasionally  remonstrate  ’*  with  the 
C.M.S.  Committee,  but  he  has  “ approached  the  S.P.G.  very  differently/*  being 
“ justified  in  speaking  more  freely  to  a body  which  is  understood  to  represent  the 
Church,  however  imperfectly/*  But  he  complains,  nevertheless,  that  the  S.P.G. 
Standing  Committee  is  “ not  a body  before  which  he  can  lay  many  most  difficult 
questions  ” affecting  missionary  operations. 

Having  been  a member  of  the  C.M  S.  Committee  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years,  I can  cordially  testify  to  the  friendly  relations  which  have  always  sub- 
sisted between  the  Bishop  and  ourselves,  and  to  the  regret  with  which  we  receive 
bis  occasional  remonstrances,  and  I do  not  indulge  in  the  smallest  chuckle  at  his 
naif  confession  that  the  larger  freedom  of  speeon  and  greater  persistency  which 
he  uses  towards  the  S.P.G.  Committee  are  not  more  effectual  with  them  than  his 
milder  ways  with  us. 

But  I challenge  his  Lordship’s  differentiation  between  the  two  Societies  on  the 
question  which  of  them  is,  by  its  constitution,  the  more  representative  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  facts  are  as  follows : — 

1.  As  io  Membership — 

S.P.G. — Clergymen  and  Churchmen  who  have  paid  two  annual  subscriptions 
of  a guinea  become  members,  with  the  right  of  voting  at  meetings  of  the  Society, 
upon  their  election  by  ballot. 

There  are  on  record  cases  of  blackballing  by  reason  of  the  candidate’s  Church 
opinions. 

The  number  of  members  is  about  5400. 

C.M.S. — Clergymen  and  Churchmen  who  subscribe,  the  former  half -a- guinea, 
the  latter  a guinea,  become  members  immediately , with  the  right  of  voting  at 
meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  number  of  members  is  about  25,000. 

2.  As  to  the  Committee — 

S.P.G. — The  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  twenty-four  elected 
■clergymen  and  laymen,  and  seventy-four  diocesan  representatives  constitute  the 
Committee,  which  has  about  800  members. 

C.M.S. — The  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  twenty-four  elected  laymen,  and 
all  clergymen  who  have  been  members  of  the  Society  for  a year,  and  all  lay- 
members  who  are  donors  of  602.  or  annual  subscribers  of  five  guineas  constitute 
the  Committee,  which  thus  made  up  has  more  than  6000  members. 

3.  As  to  Archbishops  and  Bishop* — 

S.P.G. — The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  holding  sees  in  England  and 
Wales  are  ex-officio  Vice-Presidents,  and,  as  such,  members  of  the  Committee. 

C.M.S.— All  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  who,  being  members  of  the  Society , accept  the  office , are  Vice-Presidents, 
and,  as  such,  are  members  not  only  of  the  Committee,  but  of  the  five  Standing 
Committees  also. 

These  facts  show  that  of  the  two  Societies  the  C.M.S.  has  the  more  compre- 
hensive constitution,  and  the  better  claim  to  represent  the  whole  Church. 

Queen's  Mansions , Westminster , July  30 th,  1894.  Sydney  Gedge. 
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The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  to  Mr . Gedge. 

My  dear  Sir, — I received  by  last  mail  my  copy  of  the  la9t  number  of  the 
C.M.S.  magazine,  the  Intelligencer , and  1 find  that  your  paper,  read  at  the 
recent  Missionary  Conference,  is  therein  printed,  with,  of  coarse,  the  incorrect 
quotation  from  the  remarks  delivered  by  me  at  the  Manchester  Congress  in  1888. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  yon  to  secure  that  a prominent  correction  of  the  mistake 
may  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine  ? 

1 do  not  ask  this  on  mere  personal  grounds,  but  the  magazine  has  a wide  circu- 
lation, and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  work  in  this  province  if  it  was  generally 
believed  that  1 had  expressed  the  opinion  concerning  the  C.M.S.  which  in  your 
paper  you  have  attributed  to  me. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

Darjeeling,  July  2 ?rd,  1894  Edward  R.  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Gedge  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta . 

My  dear  Lord  Bishop, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
July  23rd,  and  regret  that  I cannot  do  what  you  wish  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
my  letter  to  the  Guardian  of  July  30th.  It  is  evident  that  your  Lordship  either 
said  at  Manchester  more  than  you  really  meant,  or  that  you  have,  on  further 
consideration,  changed  your  opinion.  I rejoice  at  the  change,  and  hope  that  the 
publication  in  the  C.M.  Intelligencer  of  your  letters  and  my  replies  will  counter- 
act any  harm  which  my  quotations  of  your  remarks  at  Manchester  may  have  done 
to  the  work  in  your  provinco. 

I am,  yours  faithfully, 

Sydney  Gedge. 

Queen's  Mansions , Victoria  Street , S.W. , August  15 th}  1894 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


MISSIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

DEAR  SIR, — I notice  that  in  Mr.  Gedge’s  paper,  published  in  this  month’s 
Intelligencer , he  remarks  that  when,  after  long  torpor,  the  Church  of  Rome 
at  last  roused  herself  corporately  to  fulfil  her  missionary  responsibilities,  she 
made  over  the  lands  of  the  Heathen  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  authorised  the 
enslaving  of  their  bodies  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  This  is  not  an  unfair 
interpretation  of  the  boll  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a part 
of  the  Spanish  Franciscans,  down  at  least  to  1530,  maintained  in  all  form  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  sanction  this  national  and  individual  enslavement.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Dominicans,  the  leaders  of  orthodoxy, 
headed  by  Las  Casas,  vehemently  denied  the  right  of  either  Pope  or  king  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  freedom  of  the  Indians.  Las  Casas,  who  takes  great 
pleasure  in  recalling  that  even  he  was  not  regarded  by  his  Dominican  brethren  as 
sufficiently  zealous  for  Indian  rights,  emphatically  maintains  that  it  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  Indian  princes  themselves  whether  they  will  even  admit  the 
missionaries  within  their  territories ; and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the 
instance  of  Las  Casas  and  his  Order,  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1537,  issued  a bull 
which,  as  Llorente  remarks,  virtually  revokes  the  bull  of  Alexander.  Paul 
denounces  excommunication  against  those  who  shall  despoil  or  enslave  the 
Indians,  or  shall  in  any  way  (<  interfere  with  the  legitimate  authority  of  their 
princes.”  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  undo  the  evil 
policy  of  his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  eagerly  supported  Las  Casa9,  and  promoted 
the  nobler  purposes  of  his  grandmother  Isabella,  and  even  the  unhappy  Philip 
II.  in  this  matter  obeyed  the  admonition  of  his  abdicted  father,  ana,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  threw  himself  definitely  on  the  Dominican  Bide. 

Even  the  Franciscans  can  only  have  been  partially  infected  with  the  harsher 
view.  The  great  Franciscan  Cardinal  Ximenes  sided  wholly  with  Las  Casas, 
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and  after  Las  Casas  himself,  the  most  conspicuously  vigorous  champion  of 
Indian  rights  in  the  New  World  was  the  Franciscan  Znmanaga,  Bisnop  of 
Mexico.  It  will  be  remembered  how,  when  the  Viceroy  threatened  him  with 
sequestration  of  his  revenues  if  he  would  not  give  over  his  advocacy  of  Indian 
liberties,  Znmanaga  made  the  noble  reply : “As  a mendicant  friar  I have  often 
begged  my  bread  already,  and  whenever  your  Excellency  pleases,  I am  ready  to 
beg  it  again.*'  The  famous  Provincial  Council  of  Mexico,  held  in  1545,  explicitly 
defines  : " The  papal  bulls  are  not  to  be  read  as  meaning  to  increase  the  wealth 
or  to  augment  the  dominion  of  our  Sovereign."  Indeed,  in  America,  Las  Casas, 
while  branding  the  secular  priests  as  mere  confederates  of  the  planters,  represents 
the  missionaries  of  all  orders  alike  as  standing  unitedly  for  the  rights  of  the  abori- 
gines. When  at  last  Dr.  Sepulveda  made  an  effort  to  reinstate  the  theory  of  the 
right  of  enslavement  and  subjugation,  and  even  carried  a royal  junta  with  him, 
the  Spanish  Government  forbade  his  book  to  be  circulated  in  America,  and  dis- 
couraged its  circulation  in  Spain.  The  Inquisition,  though  not  intervening, 
doubtless  favoured  the  side  of  the  Dominican,  Las  Casas. 

Finally,  towards  1600,  the  orthodox  theory  was  virtually  settled  by  the  Jesuit 
Cardinal,  Bellamine,  in  the  sense  of  Las  Casas  and  his  Order.  Bellamine  allows 
that  the  Pope  can  admit  one  Christian  king  to  a heathen  territory  and  exclude 
others,  but  denies  that  he  can  give  him  authority  over  the  native  princes,  inas- 
much as  these,  being  unbaptized,  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gedge,  therefore,  is  quite  justified  in  his  statement,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  after  1537  the  theory  of  domination  for  missionary  ends  was  papally 
discredited,  and  already,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1516,  was  regally  dis- 
credited, although  the  utmost  united  efforts  of  the  Government  and  the  Orders 
could  not,  in  those  distant  and  imperfectly -governed  regions,  entirely  remove  the 
poison  of  it.  Las  Casas  remarks  that  those  who  really  wished  the  Indians  con- 
verted wished  them  to  remain  free,  and  that  those  who  desired  them  for  slaves 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  their  conversion.  They  sometimes,  he  says,  made  a 
hypocritical  show  of  zeal,  but  only  in  order  to  stave  off  all  real  missionary 
effort.  Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Andover , Mass.,  U.S.A. , July  14 th,  1894. 

[The  above  letter  is  from  one  of  the  regular  writers  in  Dr.  Pierson’s  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World.— Ed.] 


BUSINESS  MEN  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS . 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR,— In  the  letters  under  the  above  heading  one  possible 
form  in  which  the  call  may  come  to  business  men  has  not  been  touched  upon, 
to  which  I would  like  to  draw  attention.  The  hearts  of  business  men  may  be  so 
drawn  to  the  foreign  Mission  cause  that  they  are  sum  their  lives  are  meant  to  be 
devoted  to  it ; and  yet  insuperable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  they  were  solved  in  the  case  of  a man  whom  I knew,  now  for  some  years  with 
the  Lord.  He  was  an  eminently  prosperous  business  man,  in  middle  life,  not  fitted, 
for  many  reasons,  to  begin  a fresh  course  of  training  for  direct  missionary  work, 
but  admirably  fitted  for  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  therefore 
discussed  with  his  wife  exactly  what  provision  was  fitting  to  be  made  for  herself 
and  their  children.  They  formed  their  conclusion,  fixed  upon  a definite  sum,  and 
in  doe  time  this  sum  was  laid  aside  from  his  profits  and  invested. 

From  that  day  forward  his  business  was  carried  on  solely  for  God,  and  all 
profits  devoted  exclusively  to  His  work.  The  amount  that  was  annually  given 
for  home  and  foreign  Missions,  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the  poor,  out  of 
this  consecrated  business,  is  known  only  to  God.  A friend  of  this  good  man, 
more  intimate  with  him  than  I was,  tola  me  these  facts ; and  in  many  cases  I 
myself  saw  the  evidence  of  them. 

Is  it  possible  that  others  may  be  called  to  “ go  and  do  likewise,"  and  solve,  in 
this  way,  the  anxious  question  of  missionary  finance  to-day  P B. 
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NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

HHE  outbreak  of  war  has  directed  attention  to  Korea.  The  “ Hermit 
Kingdom/’  which  only  a few  months  ago  was  a mere  name,  is 
taking  the  place  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  which  was 
recently  absorbed  by  the  Matabele.  The  existence  of  missionaries 
in  the  country  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  to  the  press;  but  readers  of 
these  Notes  will  remember  the  references  to  Bishop  Corfe  and  his  methods, 
particularly  his  Tract.  They  may  need  reminding  that  this  High-Church 
Mission  is  neither  so  old-established,  nor  so  well  manned,  nor  so  advanced  as 
that  of  the  American  Presbyterians.  The  latter  have  been  at  work  since  1884. 
Seoul,  the  capital,  and  its  port,  Chemulpo,  are  the  places  in  which  their  strongest 
force  is  concentrated,  but  they  have  also  stations  at  Fusan  and  Gensan,  both  on 
the  coast,  and  at  Pyeng-Yang,  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  They  have  twenty- 
eight  foreign  labourers,  including  eight  ordained  and  four  medical  men,  and  have 
209  Church  members.  There  are  no  less  than  four  Presbyterian  Missions  at  work 
in  Korea,  two  from  the  United  States,  and  one  e»ach  from  Canada  and  Australia. 
In  addition  to  these  and  Dr.  Corfe,  the  Methodist  Episcopalians  have  a Mission. 
The  only  disturbance  implicating  any  of  the  Missions  which  has  yet  occurred  is 
that  the  Christian  servants  and  helpers  in  the  employ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  at  Pyeng-Yang  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  beaten,  but  were  released 
on  the  intervention  of  the  British  Resident.  In  a letter  dated  June  30th,  Bishop 
Corfe,  speaking  of  the  then  impending  hostilities,  says,  “ It  is  a great  comfort 
to  me  to  reflect  that  this  trouble  is  not  on  account  of  the  missionaries.” 


It  is  difficult  to  foresee  at  present  how  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  will 
affect  Christian  Missions.  As  to  Missions  in  Korea,  they  are  in  too  early  a 
stage  for  there  to  be  much  danger  to  the  converts,  and  the  missionaries  will  be 
sufficiently  safeguarded  by  their  respective  Consuls.  After  the  war  is  over, 
Korea  is  almost  certain  to  be  more  accessible  to  Christian  effort  than  has  been 
the  case  hitherto.  But  Korea  is  only  the  battle-ground ; the  war  is  between  two 
much  more  important  powers.  At  the  onset,  Japan,  being  armed  with  the  more 
modem  weapons  and  discipline,  is  gaining  victories  ; but  China  must  eventually 
crush  out  the  Japanese  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  if  the  war  is  prolonged.  How 
will  the  conflict  affect  missionary  operations  in  these  two  empires  P Will  the 
national  pride  of  Japan  be  eventually  humbled,  and  greater  freedom  be  obtained 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ; or  will  their  Bpirit  of  independence  be  intensified  P 
In  China,  much  depends  upon  Li  Hung  Chang.  That  great  Viceroy  is  a friend 
of  progress  and  of  Western  ideas.  His  position  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
issue  of  the  war.  Failure  would  discredit  him,  and  perhaps  bring  a reactionary 
party  into  power : signal  success,  on  the  other  hand,  might  lead  the  Chinese  to 
take  up  a haughty  anti-foreign  attitude.  Doubtless,  whatever  the  event,  the 
fierceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  God’s  praise. 


M.  Mabille,  whose  death  at  Morija  has  been  such  a blow  to  the  Basutoland 
Mission  of  the  French  Protestants,  was  a veteran  whose  life-story  was  not  without 
its  romantic  incidents.  From  his  birth  (in  1836)  he  was  dedicated  by  his  parents  to 
the  service  of  God  among  the  Heathen,  though  it  is  not  stated  that  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  fact  until  after  he  had  offered  himself  to  the  cause.  As  a youth,  he 
passed  the  entrance  examination  into  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the  Free  Church 
College  at  Lausanne  some  years  before  the  regulation  age.  To  occupy  the 
interval  he  went  first  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  became  a teacher  in  a school  at 
Kendal  in  Westmoreland.  While  there  he  attended  a meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society.  The  deputation  asked  him  if  he  would  not  become  a missionary  some 
day.  The  question  decided  his  future.  This  was  in  1856.  He  entered  the 
Mission  House  of  the  Paris  society,  then  lately  reopened  under  M.  Casalis,  and 
remained  there  about  two  years.  In  1859  he  left  Paris  for  South  Africa.  From 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Morija  until  his  death,  he  only  once  returned  home. 
Twice  he  was  driven  away  from  his  station  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  once  he 
left  for  a short  period  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  the  Vaudois  Mission  at 
Valdezia,  Transvaal.  His  one  furlough,  in  1880-2,  was  occupied  in  supervising 
the  printing  of  the  Basuto  Bible.  The  Journal  des  Mission*  &vang6liques  is  full 
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of  testimonies  of  bis  work.  “ He  leaves  us,”  it  says,  “ the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  active  servants  of  Jesus  that  we  have  known.”  His  death-bed, 
m the  midst  of  his  people,  was  triumphant,  with  many  dying  expressions  of  con- 
fidence in  his  Savionr.  

Poblic  attention  in  England  has  not  been  strongly  drawn  to  an  incident  which 
threatens  the  independence,  and  even,  perhaps,  the  existence,  of  the  Moravian 
Missions  on  the  Moskito  coast.  The  Moskito  Indians  inhabit  a tract  of  country, 
surrounded  on  the  landward  side  by  Nicaragua,  which,  although  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Nicaragua,  has  its  autonomy  secured  by  treaty  with  England.  In 
this  Indian  Reserve  the  Moravians  have  been  labouring  with  much  blessing  since 
1848.  They  have  a number  of  stations,  and  are  the  only  organised  denomina- 
tion throughout  the  Reserve.  Nicaragua  has  more  than  once  before  this  seized 
pieces  of  Indian  territory  which  seemed  desirable.  In  February  last  it  seized 
the  town  of  Bluefields,  and  still  keeps  possession  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  Indian  Government.  A panic  has  ensued  amongst  the  Indians,  to  the  great 
stoppage  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  missionary  work.  They  fear  lest  the  rest  of  their 
independence  may  be  taken  from  them,  and  lest  Romanist  Nicaragua  may  inter- 
fere with  or  suppress  the  Missions.  The  one  hope  of  the  Natives  is  that  England 
will  insist  on  having  the  treaty  respected. 


The  bijou  form  in  which  the  Report  of  the  Missions  to  Lepers  is  published  is 
no  doubt  convenient  for  such  as  care  to  post  it  to  their  friends  in  ordinary 
envelopes,  but  its  small  Bize  is  a little  trying  to  the  general  reader.  In  every 
other  respect  it  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  funds  of  the  Mission,  in  a year  when 
others  have  felt  the  pinch  of  commercial  depression,  have  never  been  so  abundant 
Six  new  Mission  hospitals  or  homes  have  been  opened,  so  that  now  forty-one 
stations  are  supported,  of  which  thirty-three  are  in  the  Iudian  Empire,  six  in 
China,  and  two  in  Japan.  The  report  of  the  National  Leprosy  Fund  seems  to 
endorse'  altogether  the  action  of  the  Mission,  for  it  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
leprosy  is  not  hereditary  in  India.  It  recommends  the  separation  of  their  chil- 
dren from  leprous  parents,  and  approves  of  the  voluntary  isolation  of  lepers  rather 
than  Governmental  compulsion.  Thus  the  Children’s  Homes  and  the  Leper 
Asylums  of  the  Mission  have  received  a valuable  commendation  from  outside 
authority.  One  of  the  schemes  now  before  the  Mission  is  that  of  a hospital  for 
European  lepers,  to  be  made  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting. 


The  S.P.G.  announces  some  modifications  in  its  magazine  literature.  The 
Mission  Field  is  to  remain  at  its  present  price.  The  Gospel  Missionary  is  to 
be  enlarged  and  to  coBt  a penny,  its  contents  being  made  more  suitable  for  adults 
than  heretofore.  A new  periodical,  the  Children  of  the  Church  Magazine , at  a 
halfpenny  a month,  is  to  be  edited  by  a lady  who  has  already  distinguished 
herBelf  in  a similar  capacity. 

Rigid  Churchmen  who  look  askance  upon  the  unsectarian  basis  of  the  Bible 
Society  would  do  well  to  note  what  is  said  of  the  late  Bishop  Smythies,  in 
whom  that  Society  has  lost  “ a devoted  friend  and  faithful  labourer.”  The  Rev. 
Duncan  Travers,  in  a letter  published  in  the  Bible  Beporter , says  that  one  of  the 
last  things  the  Bishop  did  in  the  way  of  business  was  to  read  to  Mr.  Travers  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Wright,  which  pleased  him  excessively  ; and  the  very  last  cheque 
which  the  Bishop  wrote  was  a donation  to  the  Bible  Society.  The  Bishop’s  last 
important  work  was  a revision  of  the  Swahili  New  Testament,  with  the  inten- 
tion. of  making  it  more  intelligible.  “ It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Bible  Society,” 
says  the  Reporter,  “ to  give  the  people  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  as  it 
should  be,  but  in  the  living  tongue  as  it  is  ” — equaljy  avoiding  low  colloquialisms 
and  stilted,  would-be-classical  forms. 

The  income  of  the  National  Bible  Society  op  Scotland  in  1893  was  the  greatest 
it  has  ever  received.  The  sum  of  22,185/.  was  raised  by  contributions,  and  the 
income  from  sales  of  Scriptures  amounted  to  11,660/.  The  number  of  Scriptures 
and  portions  sold  was  681 ,455. 

J.  D.  M. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

|E  desire  gently  to  remind  oar  friends  that  it  is  three  months  since 
the  Intelligencer , in  the  plainest  terms,  warned  them  that  the 
rate  of  expenditure  for  the  year  1894  in  the  various  mission- 
fields  was  fixed  ten  months  ago ; that  the  Estimates  indicate  that 
the  expenditure  then  sanctioned  would  require  an  Income  24,0001. 
more  than  that  of  last  financial  year  ; that  even  if  the  missionaries  preparing 
to  sail  this  autumn  were  all  kept  back,  the  bulk  of  the  Expenditure  would 
not  be  affected  ; that  therefore  a Deficit  next  March  was  a certainty  unless 
the  Income  rose  by  something  like  the  amount  just  named.  We  venture  to 
recall,  in  these  few  words,  what  we  then  said.  No  friend  has  written  to 
complain  that  the  scale  of  Expenditure  sanctioned  is  too  high.  No  friend  has 
suggested  the  keeping  back  of  the  Autumn  Reinforcement.  What  can  we 
conclude  but  that  the  Committee’s  action  is  approved  ? It  is  obvious  that  no 
one  who  now  remains  silent  regarding  the  policy  at  present  pursued  can 
with  any  consistency  call  out  by-and-by  that  " another  Deficit  must  not  be 
allowed.” 


Wk  wish  we  could  hope  that  the  majority  of  our  friends  were  really 
considering  the  position  gravely.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  a close 
examination  of  the  Contribution  List  in  this  year’s  Annual  Report,  upon 
which  we  have  been  engaged  for  some  weeks,  and  concerning  which  we 
shall  have  much  to  say  in  an  early  number,  is  not  encouraging.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  more  than  half  the  Counties  of  England,  not  only 
are  stationary,  but  literally  contribute  less  through  Associations  than  they 
did  fourteen  years  ago.  This  remark  applies  to  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
and  the  Midlands.  We  have  in  fact  been  saved  from  a much  worse  posi- 
tion than  the  Estimates  Committee  have  ever  anticipated,  (1)  by  growth  in 
London,  in  certain  Southern  Counties,  and  in  Ireland,  (2)  by  the  extra 
gifts  for  special  purposes — such  as  the  support  of  individual  missionaries, 
&c., — most  of  which  come  direct  and  not  through  Associations,  (3)  by  large 
Legacies  and  Benefactions.  We  hope  shortly  to  lay  the  results  of  our 
inquiries  in  full  before  our  readers,  but  it  will  take  time  and  labour  to 
arrange  them.  

When,  in  former  books,  Dr.  Oust  has  severely,  and  in  our  judgment 
unjustly,  criticised  Missions  and  Missionaries,  we  have  refrained  from  noticing 
the  criticisms,  because  we  could  not  with  propriety  speak  freely  of  the 
writings  of  a member  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee.  But  Dr.  Oust  has  for  more 
than  two  years  ceased  to  be  a member,  and  it  would  not  be  right  of  us  to 
leave  his  new  book  wholly  without  notice.  The  few  words  we  have  to  say, 
however,  are  written  with  the  full  recollection  of  the  great  services  Dr.  Cust 
has  in  past  years  rendered  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  we  trust  also  with  the 
reserve  dictated  by  the  sincere  regard  for  himself  that  he  inspires  in  all  who 
work  with  him. 

It  is  a curious  illustration  of  Dr.  Cust’s  method  that  he  twice  in  this  book 
mentions  his  retirement  from  C.M.S.,  in  each  case  conveys  to  the  casual 
reader’s  mind  a different  reason  for  it,  and  in  neither  case  conveys  the  true 
one.  At  page  58  he  implies  (without  directly  saying  so)  that  he  resigned  his 
seat  because  a policy  for  Uganda  was  adopted  contrary  to  his  views.  Now 
at  the  time  ho  withdrew,  and  for  a long  period  before,  there  had  been  no 
adoption  at  all  of  any  policy  for  Uganda.  The  Society  had  gone  steadily 
on  its  way  exactly  as  it  had  done  during  the  several  years  of  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Africa  Committee.  Nor  had  he  brought  forward  any  motion  regarding 
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it  which  failed  to  meet  with  acceptance.  Again,  at  page  140,  Dr.  Oust 
states  that  he  proposed  a resolution  to  admit  women  to  seats  on  the  Com- 
mittee ; that  this  was  defeated  bj  the  previous  question  being  moved  by  a 
“ fat  old  clergyman  ” and  carried  by  a “ forty-parson  power  of  ten-and-six- 
penny  clergymen  ”;  and  that  he  thereupon  rose  from  his  seat,  and  has  “never 
darkened  the  door  of  Salisbury  Square  since.”  This  is  true,  literally  ; but 
most  of  his  readers  would  suppose  that  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  was  the 
cause  of  his  retirement,  whereas  he  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  some 
months  previously,  and  the  Committee  meeting  at  which  he  made  the  motion 
was  the  last  but  one  before  the  date  he  had  himself  fixed  for  withdrawal. 
Thus  a statement  which  is  verbally  correct  nevertheless  conveys  an  incorrect 
impression.  And  in  this  respect  the  old  apothegm  curiously  applies  to  the 
book,  Ex  uno  disce  omnia . We  may  add  that  the  real  cause  of  Dr.  Cust’s 
intimating  (in  1891)  his  intention  to  withdraw  at  the  Anniversary  of  1892  is 
not  alluded  to  in  these  pages. 

We  confess  to  being  still  undecided  as  to  whether  or  no  to  review  the  book 
in  detail.  It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  reply  to  such  parts  of  it  as  will  bo 
supposed  by  most  readers  to  reflect  on  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; but 
it  would  be  an  unwelcome  task  to  do  so,  taking  au  grand  $erieux  a number 
of  remarks  which  are  really  droll  in  their  exaggerations.  For  the  present 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  general  observation  that  (1)  of  the  ten  Good 
Methods  enumerated  by  Dr.  Cust,  C.M.S.  uses  every  one  ; (2)  of  the  fourteen 
Methods  Not  Recommended,  C.M.S.  agrees  with  Dr.  Cust  as  to  nine,  partially 
agrees  with  him  as  to  four,  and  disagrees  with  him  as  to  one ; (3)  of  the  fifty- 
five  Bad  Methods,  C.M.S.  agrees  with  him  as  to  almost  all.  In  this  last  case, 
we  cannot  count  exactly,  because,  among  the  fifty-five  things  reckoned, 
several  are  not  “Methods” — “Questions  connected  with  the  Matrimony  of 
Converts,”  for  instance,  or  “ Publications.”  These  are  not  “ Methods,” 
either  Good,  Doubtful,  or  Bad ; but  they  may  be  dealt  with  in  either  a good, 
a doubtful,  or  a bad  way.  For  example.  Dr.  Cust’s  own  “ Publication  ” in  this 
book  is  not  inherently  either  a Good,  a Doubtful,  or  a Bad  “ Method.”  That 
depends  upon  the  tone  of  the  “ publication.” 

It  follows  that  there  is  a good  deal  in  the  book  in  which  we  heartily  concur. 
But  what  makes  it  worthy  of  much  severer  comment  than  we  are  disposed  to 
indulge  in  is  this,  that  Dr.  Cust  does  not  tell  his  readers  that  C.M.S.  adopts 
the  Good  Methods ; that  he  does  attribute  to  it  several  Doubtful  and  Bad 
Methods  of  which  it  is  absolutely  guiltless ; and  that  in  other  cases,  where 
he  is  really  censuring  other  Societies  and  Missions,  he  omits  to  name  them, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  conclude  that  the  one  Society  which  he  is  constantly 
condemning  by  name  must  be  the  offender  here  also.  That  the  book  will 
mislead  the  majority  of  readers  is  certain. 

If  our  friends  should  desire  replies  on  particular  points,  we  are  ready  to 
give  them.  


On  another  page  we  give  three  different  documents  bearing  on  the  Opium 
Controversy.  Two  of  them  give  strong  evidence  regarding  the  evils  of  opium 
in  China.  The  third  gives  clear  testimony  that  similar  evils  do  not  exist  to 
any  great  extent  in  at  all  events  the  one  part  of  India  to  which  they  refer. 
In  presenting  these,  it  seems  desirable  to  offer  a word  or  two  of  caution  in 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Commission  on  Opium,  the  Report  of  which  is 
now  awaited  with  interest.  First,  the  newspapers  are  blaming  those  whom 
they  call  “ anti-opium  fanatics  ” for  imposing  upon  India  the  excitement  and 
the  expense  of  the  Commission.  They  forget  that  the  “fanatics”  never 
asked  for  such  a Commission  at  all ! It  was  proposed  by  the  Government  as 
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a counter-move  against  the  “fanatics”!  Secondly,  the  Commission  seems 
to  us  to  have  missed  the  mark  by  concentrating  its  attention  chiefly  upon  the 
effects  of  opium  in  India.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
opium movement  have  strongly  urged  the  danger  to  India  of  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  opium  among  the  masses  of  the  people  ; and  if  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Commission  should  agree  upon  the  whole  with  that  of  the  C.M.S. 
missionaries  in  Bengal,  and  thus  show  that  this  danger  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  evil  effects  of  opium  in  India  are  slight,  we  shall  all  unfeignedly 
rejoice.  But  after  all,  that  is  not  the  burden  which  presses  so  heavily  on 
our  consciences.  It  is  that  by  practically  forcing  opium  upon  China  we  have 
wrought  untold  mischief  and  misery  in  China . When  the  C.M.S.  mission- 
aries in  Bengal  are  appealed  to  to  say  whether  they  have  found  opium-smok- 
ing or  opium-eating  a hindrance  to  their  missionary  work,  and  when  they 
give  us  the  welcome  information  that  they  have  not  found  it  so,  that  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  regarding  even  India,  for  Bengal  is  only  one  province, 
just  as  France  or  Italy  is  one  country  in  Europe;  and  still  less  is  it  any  evi- 
dence at  all  on  the  great  China  question.  Suppose  we  ask  if  bull-fights  are 
demoralising  in  Spain,  and  the  reply  is,  “ I never  saw  a bull-fight  in  Holland,” 
how  does  that  answer  our  question  ? The  simple  and  indisputable  fact  is 
that  in  China  the  missionaries  are  the  only  foreigners  who  really  know  the 
people,  and  that  they  are  unanimous  in  affirming  that  opium  is  a terrible 
curse  to  the  country,  and  that  the  connexion  of  England  with  the  trade  is  a 
real  hindrance  to  their  Mission.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  opponents  of  the 
opium  traffic  have  sometimes  injured  the  cause  by  extravagant  language. 
What  cause,  good  or  bad,  is  there,  of  which  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  ? 
But  if  strong  language,  and  a refusal  to  listen  to  argument,  are  signs  of  the 
weakness  of  a case,  then  very  weak  indeed  is  the  case  of  the  upholders  of  the 
opium  monopoly.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  right  to  say  here  plainly  that 
the  great  majority  of  missionaries  in  India,  both  of  C.M.S.  and  of  other 
Societies,  decline  to  be  identified  with  those  jn  Bombay  who,  we  deeply  regret 
to  observe,  have  incurred  the  condemnation  of  the  law  lately  by  a zeal 
which  has,  we  fear,  not  always  regarded  the  supremo  claims  of  even  unwel- 
come truth.  

With  reference  to  the  Kerak  Mission,  which,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  July 
number,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Society,  Mr.  Lethaby  writes  complaining 
that  we  did  not  state  the  facts  correctly.  In  particular,  he  says  that  the 
reason  he  gave  up  the  Mission  was  that  the  Turks  took  possession  of  the  place 
(which  had  previously  maintained  a virtual  independence)  and  stopped  the 
work.  This,  however,  is  contradicted  by  other  letters  from  his  late  helpers 
(now  provisionally  employed  by  the  Society),  who  say  that  the  stoppage  is  only 
partial,  and  the  work  hopeful.  On  other  points  the  differences  are  between 
Mr.  Lethaby  and  General  Haig,  and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss 
them.  . 

The  departure  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker  for  Cumberland 
Bay,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on  June  20th,  was  delayed  until  July 
9th.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  their  Mission  at  Peterhead,  the  port 
from  which  they  sailed,  and  the  local  paper,  the  Peterhead  Sentinel , gives  a 
long  account  of  Mr.  Peck’s  former  work  and  of  his  hopes  and  plans  in  the 
new  enterprise.  They  sailed  in  the  whaling  brig  Alert , belonging  to  Mr. 
Crawford  Noble,  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  station  at  which  they  expect  to  settle, 
on  the  north  side  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  also  belongs  to  the  same  gentleman, 
who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Mission,  and  has  shown  the  utmost 
kindness  to  the  missionaries.  Indeed,  but  for  Mr.  Noble’s  concurrence  it 
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would  not  have  been  possible  to  proceed.  He  has  done  much  more  than 
concur.  He  gives  to  both  missionaries  and  their  luggage  (a  large  item,  as 
it  includes  provisions  for  two  years,  medicines,  &c.)  a free  passage  out  and 
offers  them  a house  at  his  station  without  charge,  he  will  also  (d.v.)  bring  them 
hom6  again  in  due  time.  The  Committee  have  expressed  their  warm  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  generous  help. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  new  Annual  Report,  lately 
issued,  is  the  chapter  on  Home  Operations,  which  occupies  twenty-four  pages  ; 
and  in  this  chapter,  among  the  most  interesting  items  are  lists  of  our  honorary 
or  partly  honorary  missionaries,  and  of  those  who  are  supported  by  individual 
friends  of  the  Society  or  by  Local  Associations,  &c.  The  lists  give  fifty-two 
who  draw  no  allowances,  seventeen  who  draw  only  a portion  of  what  is  usual, 
and  thirty-six  whose  allowances,  although  drawn,  are  covered  by  special  con- 
tributions ; making  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  five  (besides  twelve  wives) 
who  do  not  come  on  the  general  funds  of  the  Society.  Among  the  local 
bodies  supporting  missionaries  are  five  Branches  of  the  Gleaners’  Union,  four 
town  and  five  parochial  Associations,  the  Liverpool  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Bourne- 
mouth Y.W.C.A.,  the  Doncaster  “Do  Without  Society,”  tho  Keswick  Mission 
Fund,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Since  these  lists  were  prepared, 
notice  has  been  received  of  other  special  gifts  to  support  individual  mission- 
aries, over  and  above  the  regular  parochial  contributions . 

The  S.P.C.K.  has  published,  with  commendable  promptness,  the  Official 
Report  of  the  Anglican  Missionary  Conference,  with  all  the  papers  in  full 
and  the  speeches  verbatim.  The  book  has  been  well  edited  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Spottiswoode,  and  is  a repository  of  valuable  information.  We  gave  so  full 
an  account  of  the  Conference  in  our  July  number,  that  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  say  more  now  about  the  Report ; and  we  have  still  some  of  the  papers 
in  type  for  publication  in  our  own  pages.  We  desire  to  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Bishop  of  Colombo’s  paper  on  Buddhism,  which  we  print  this 
month.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  that  the 
Conference  produced. 

The  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould  and  his  daughter  sailed  in  the  s.s.  Paris  on 
August  4th,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  11th.  They  were  then  to 
proceed  to  Winnipeg,  and  thence  to  Vancouver,  and  to  sail  for  Japan  on  tho 
27th.  We  are  sure  they  will  be  continually  remembered  in  prayer. 

Bishop  Stuart  and  his  daughter  are  to  start  for  Persia  on  September 
12th.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  an  Irish  lady  who  has  just  offered  for 
Persia,  Miss  H.  L.  Conner.  One  of  Miss  Conner’s  qualifications  for  the  rough 
travelling  on  horseback  which  a journey  in  Persia  involves  is  that  she  has  in 
the  past  been  a fearless*  rider  to  hounds,  her  father  being  an  “ M.  F.  H.” 
in  County  Cork.  She  has  done  good  evangelistic  work  in  Dublin  latterly,  and 
has  had  experience  in  nursing  and  dispensing. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  July  24th  accepted  offers  of  service 
from  the  Rev.  William  Francis  Cobb,  B.A.  (Emmanuel  College  and  Ridley 
Hall,  Cambridge),  Curate  of  St.  George’s,  Sheffield,  and  from  the  Misses  Edith 
Mary  Bertiau,  Eliza  Louisa  Pilgrim,  Sarah  Hickmott,  and  Bessie  Isabel  Clara 
Clark.  They  also  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Russell,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Long  Clawson,  to  take  charge,  for  six  months,  of  Trinity  Church,  Allah- 
abad. On  August  14th  the  Committee  accepted  Miss  H.  L.  Conner  for 
Persia. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

LETTER  has  been  received  from  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Walsh,  Curate  of 
Derringhy,  in  which  he  says,  “ Acting  on  a suggestion  on  p.  553 
of  July’s  Intelligencer , we  passed  the  enclosed  resolution.  I 
trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  press  the  idea  more  fully  on 
public  notice,  as  it  would  be  a great  means  of  help,  and  if 
clergymen  would  bring  it  before  their  select  vestries  it  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  the  approval  which  it  has  met  with  here.” 

The  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  was  in  the  following 
terms:  “That  a C.M.S.  collecting-box  be  kept  in  the  vestry  to  receive  thank- 
offerings  which  parents  may  wish  to  make  at  the  baptisms  of  their  children.” 
We  are  glad  again  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  and  trust  that  many 
places  will  adopt  the  plan  referred  to. 


A comparison  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  any  Association  in  two  con- 
secutive years  is  not  quite  satisfactory ; more  reliable  conclusions  can  be 
obtained  when  the  figures  for  several  years  are  included  in  the  computation. 
An  examination  of  the  contributions  from  the  various  English  counties 
during  the  six  years  ending  March,  1894,  has  revealed  some  facts  which 
may  be  of  interest,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  are  only 
approximate : — 

Comparing  the  amount  sent  up  in  1893-94  with  the  average  of  the  five 
preceding  years,  we  find  that  twenty  of  the  counties  show  a decided  improve- 
ment, and  seventeen  a more  or  less  marked  falling  off,  while  five  have  not 
changed  by  as  much  as  1 per  cent. 

The  greatest  proportional  increase  is  in  the  case  of  Herefordshire,  which  last 
year  remitted  23  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  of  the  five  years  ; next 
come  Monmouthshire  with  an  improvement  of  17  per  cent.,  Northumberland 
of  15  per  cent.,  and  Kent  of  14  per  cent. ; then  Bristol,  Bedfordshire,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

The  largest  proportional  decrease  is  shown  by  Cumberland,  which  has  gone 
back  17  percent. ; then  come  Huntingdonshire,  13  percent.,  and  Buckingham- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,*  12  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  Welsh  counties  have  made  a decided  advance. 


St.  Peter’s,  Islington,  had  a missionary  week  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
The  open-air  meetings  formed  a special  feature  of  the  work  : sixteen  maps  and 
diagrams  were  carried  in  the  procession  to  the  various  stations,  and  some  2000 
people  who  would  never  attend  a missionary  meeting  heard  something  about 
the  Heathen  World.  A Sowers’  Band  and  a training  class  for  “ candidates 
in  waiting  ” have  been  the  outcome  of  the  effort.  In  all  thirty-five  speakers 
took  part  in  the  gatherings. 

We  would  call  attention  once  more  to  the  importance  of  working  Sunday- 
schools  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  At  St.  George’s,  Sheffield,  over  150Z.  was 
actually  given  in  the  school  last  year,  and  in  the  North  there  are  several 
cases  in  which  considerable  sums  are  thus  contributed.  At  St.  Helen’s,  in 
Lancashire,  a box  is  handed  round  each  of  the  forty-six  classes  every  Sunday  ; 
quarterly  openings  are  the  rule,  and  the  teachers  endeavour  to  pass  on  to  the 
children  information  which  they  themselves  have  gained  from  the  Gleaner. 
The  superintendent,  who  has  kindly  explained  the  methods  adopted,  attributes 
much  of  the  success  to*  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  many  of  the  present 
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scholars  became  interested  in  Foreign  Missions  some  years  ago  when  they  used 
to  attend  the  school.  

In  the  June  number  of  The  Missions  of  the  World  there  is  a letter  from 
Mr.  Monro,  containing  some  striking  figures  which  show  how  great  is  the 
disproportion  of  workers  at  home  and  abroad.  He  calculates  that  for  14 
million  adherents  the  Church  of  England  has  23,000  ordained  men,  and  that 
she  sends  less  than  600  clergymen  to  work  amongst  non-Christian  races.  The 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  has  1600  clergymen  amongst  adherents  number- 
ing, say,  1 1 millions,  and  can  only  send  twenty-four  ordained  missionaries  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen. 

It  is  saddening,  too,  to  note  the  statement  made  at  the  recent  Anglican 
Missionary  Conference,  that  of  the  13,808  parishes  in  England  and  Wales, 
3321  do  not  support  either  the  C.M.S.  or  the  S.P.G. : a few  of  these  help 
the  Universities’  Mission,  hut  there  must  be  about  one  parish  in  four  which 
does  nothing  for  the  Evangelization  of  the  World.  There  are  5132  parishes 
which  support  the  C.M.S.,  and  8676  which  do  not,  so  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  energy  and  for  advance. 

At  the  Islington  anniversary  one  of  the  speakers  told  of  a young  lady  in 
Bournemouth  who  spent  her  mornings  going  to  ladies’  houses  seeking  sub- 
scribers to  the  Gleaner . At  each  she  left  a copy,  calling  for  it  a week  later, 
and  generally  with  encouraging  results.  Might  not  something  of  the  sort  be 
done  in  other  places?  As  for  the  Intelligencer , its  price  places  it  beyond 
the  means  of  some,  hut  two  or  three  might  combine  to  take  in  a copy,  and  it 
ought  to  he  read  by  all  who  desire  to  have  a full  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  Society.  

How  is  it  that  there  is  no  organisation  for  business  women  corresponding 
to  the  Lay  Workers’  Union?  The  success  of  the  London  L.W.U.,  which  is 
evidenced  by  even  a cursory  glance  at  its  monthly  magazine,  and  is  in  large 
measure  due,  under  God,  to  its  most  excellent  secretaries,  makes  one  wonder 
whether  a similar  success  might  not  he  attained  by  a Women’s  Lay  Workers’ 
Union.  At  present  we  have  not  anything  of  the  sort.  The  L.W.U.,  though 
its  title  does  not  necessarily  imply  it,  is,  in  practice,  confined  to  men.  The 
Ladies’  Union  holds  its  meetings  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  branches  of  the 
Gleaners’  Union  are  open  to  all,  and  depend  so  much  upon  the  local  secre- 
taries, who,  though  generally,  are  not  invariably,  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
resource.  

Recent  experience  has  suggested  the  advisability  of  Deputations  having  a 
certain  time  “ at  home  ” during  which  any  who  may  wish  to  make  inquiries 
about  personal  service  in  the  Mission-field  may  be  able  to  see  them.  There 
are  often  men  who  hesitate  to  say  anything  about  the  matter  to  local  friends 
because  they  are  not  prepared  at  the  time  to  offer  definitely ; and  besides,  a 
Deputation  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  special  knowledge  of  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  foreign  service,  and  therefore  in  one  way  to  be  able  to 
advise  any  who  are  thinking  of  it  better  than  a parochial  clergyman. 


We  were  present  at  a parochial  meeting  the  other  day  when  a list  of  over 
200  names  of  collectors  or  subscribers  was  read.  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
that  the  treasurer’s  report  occupied  a considerable  time,  and  in  one  sense  we 
would  always  gladly  endure  a similar  trial  of  patience.  But  would  it  not  be 
well,  in  all  cases,  only  to  announce  the  total  amounts  raised  by  various 
methods,  and  not  to  read  any  names  ? After  all  the  praise  of  men  is  not,  or 
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should  not  be,  desired,  and  the  printed  list  when  circulated  should  be  sufficient 
acknowledgment.  We  were  once  told  by  the  rector  of  a country  parish  that 
he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  breaking  through  the  custom  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  but  that  no  real  diminution  in  the  amounts  collected 
followed  as  a consequence  of  the  step. 


A more  general  use  of  the  Cycle  of  Prayer  is  much  to  be  desired,  and 
perhaps  would  be  brought  about  if  copies  of  the  Cycle  were  always  taken  to 
meetings  for  distribution.  The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Stock  and  Mr.  Stewart 
during  their  tour  in  the  Colonies,  viz.  of  only  giving  copies  of  the  Cycle  to 
those  who  ask  for  and  therefore  are  likely  to  use  them,  is  far  preferable  to 
promiscuous  circulation.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  the  remark  made  at 
the  Afternoon  Conference  on  May  1st,  that  the ’use  of  the  Gleaner's  Atlas  and 
Key  to  the  Cycle  at  family  prayer  has  been  found  valuable. 


The  “ Africa  Prayer  Union,”  which  was  formed  in  1888,  can  well  do  with 
more  members.  They  who  join  undertake — 

1.  To  pray  definitely,  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  for  the  spread  of  the  Grospe 
in  Africa. 

2.  To  read  missionary  literature  regularly. 

3.  To  correspond  with  some  missionary  in  Africa,  sending  him  at  least  once  a 
quarter  a letter,  and  a periodical,  if  possible,  either  weekly  or  monthly. 

An  effort  is  also  made  to  help  our  sick  and  invalid  missionaries  by  sending 
them  cases  of  nourishing  food,  comforts,  &c.,  for  their  own  personal  benefit. 
Four  such  cases  were  despatched  last  year. 

Any  who  desire  to  join  this  Union  should  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Sec., 
Miss  Greer,  St.  Elmo,  Trinity  Road,  Scarborough.  The  annual  subscription 
is  two  shillings.  

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  all  boxes  should  be  opened  at  least  half- 
yearly,  and,  if  possible,  quarterly.  Of  course  doing  this  involves  some  extra 
trouble,  and  points  to  the  advisability  of  there  being  a special  box-secretary 
in  each  C.M.S.  parish ; but  anything  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well,  and  general  experience  testifies  that  the  extra  trouble  is  quite 
repaid.  People  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  their  boxes,  and  the  asking  for 
them  brings  them  into  notice  again.  It  is  to  be  feared,  too,  that  in  not  a 
few  cases  coins  are  only  put  in  just  before  the  boxes  are  called  in,  so  that 
frequent  openings  may  involve  more  frequent  contributions. 


At  the  recent  Sheffield  anniversary  it  was  said  by  Canon  Favell  that  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  speakers  was  almost  a thing  of  the  past.  We 
most  earnestly  wish  that  for  “ almost  ” the  word  iS  quite 99  might  be  sub- 
stituted, for  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  purpose  such  votes  serve.  We 
are  quite  certain  that  the  speakers  do  not  desire  them,  and  they  appear 
to  us  to  somewhat  mar  that  spirituality  of  tone  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  a successful  missionary  gathering.  Surely  it  is  far  hotter  that  the  people 
should  leave  the  meeting  simply  with  the  thought  of  God’s  work  and  their 
own  individual  responsibility  than  of  man’s  power,  or  lack  of  power,  of 
speaking. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a meeting  that  it  should  be  well  balanced, 
but  this  little  matter  is  frequently  overlooked.  Sometimes — would  that  it 
were  always  the  case — the  programme  is  carefully  drawn  up  beforehand,  and 
a certain  time  allotted  to  each  speaker,  but  we  must  confess  that  this  does 
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not  invariably  ensure  the  “ good  balance,”  for  Deputations  and  even  local 
friends  are  constantly  guilty  of  exceeding  their  time.  How  often  have  we 
heard  it  said,  “ Mr.  So-and-So  was  very  good,  but  he  was  too  long  ” ! When 
there  are  several  speakers,  each  should  remember  that  it  is  selfish  and  unfair 
to  those  who  are  to  follow  him,  to  occupy  longer  than  he  is  intended  ; and  it  is 
a good  plan,  though  it  involves  not  a little  self-abnegation,  to  stop  at  one’s  ap- 
pointed time,  even  though  one  was  overdue  when  called  upon  by  the  chairman. 

In  the  majority  of  meetings,  however,  there  is  only  one  speaker  besides 
the  chairman  : in  that  case  it  seems  to  be  well  for  the  Deputation  to  ascer- 
tain beforehand  how  long  he  will  have  for  his  speech,  and  then,  remembering 
that  the  vicar  is  likely  to  understand  local  peculiarities  better  than  a stranger 
like  himself,  to  keep  to  his  time.  As  an  aid  to  this,  we  have  found  it  help- 
ful to  fix  a small  indiarubber  band  over  the  minute-hand  of  a watch  when 
first  called  upon,  and  then  it  is  easy  at  any  moment  to  calculate  how  long  one 
has  spoken,  and  how  much  time  one  has  remaining. 


There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  we  would  refer  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  meetings  for  the  present,  viz.,  the  desirability  of  aiming  at  definite 
results.  The  collection,  though  important,  is  not  everything.  We  want  to 
deepen  interest  where  it  already  exists,  to  excite  it  where  it  is  absent ; we 
want  also  to  persuade  people  to  take  and  utilise  missionary-boxes,  to  adopt  the 
Cycle  of  Prayer,  to  read  the  Gleaner  or  some  other  missionary  magazine. 
These  things  need  to  be  borne  in  mind  and  emphasised  as  well  as  the  great 
central  truth  that,  constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  every  one  of  His 
servants  should  place  themselves  and  their  possessions  unreservedly  in  His 
hands. 

One  of  the  most  complete  lists  of  arrangements  we  have  ever  seen  was 
recently  sent  us  respecting  a week’s  Deputation  work  in  Cumberland.  Our 
Honorary  District  Secretary  had  not  only  fixed  the  meetings,  but  also  settled 
by  what  trains  the  speaker  should  move  on  from  one  place  to  another ; and 
he  kindly  let  the  Deputation  have  details  of  his  work,  of  the  trains  by 
which  he  would  travel,  and  even  of  the  stations  at  which  he  would  have  to 
change.  Would  that  all  our  friends  were  equally  considerate  ! It  is  some- 
times very  difficult  for  a stranger  to  make  out  his  route,  especially  when  his 
journey  involves  a change  at  some  large  town,  for  Bradshaw  does  not  say  how 
far  apart  the  stations  are,  and  how  much  time  should  be  allowed  for  getting 
from  one  to  another. 

C.  D.  S. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

Summer  Conference  of  C.M.S.  Missionary  Bands. 

THE  Eighth  Half-yearly  Conference  of  C.M.S.  Missionary  Bands  and  Unions, 
held  in  the  afternoou  and  evening  of  Saturday,  July  7th,  proved  to  be  an 
occasion  of  considerable  interest.  The  place  of  meeting  was  the  Church  Mission- 
ary College,  Islington,  thanks  to  the  Rev.  T.  W.  and  Mrs.  Drury,  who  most 
kindly  invited  the  members  of  the  Conference  and  entertained  them,  with  the 
generous  assistance  of  many  of  the  students.  General  Brownlow  presided  over 
the  proceedings,  supported  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury,  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang,  and 
others. 

At  two  o’clock  a short  prayer-meeting  was  held,  followed  half  an  hour  later  by 
the  reception  of  members.  At  three,  the  Conference  proper  began  with  an 
address  from  the  Chairman  based  on  Exodus  xxxiii.  14,  mentioning  that  the  word 
“ rest  ” was  used  in  two  senses— -rest  from  work,  and  rest  in  work,  i.e.  in.  calm- 
ness of  spirit  and  serenity  of  mind.  So  should  it  he  with  workers  in  the  midst  of 
their  work  for  God.  Mr.  E.  S.  Harvey  Farmer  (Sikhs)  then  read  a paper  on  the 
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first  subject  selected  for  discussion,  44  The  Cultivation  and  Evidence  of  a Missionary 
Spirit  in  Individual  Members/'  urging  that  all  members  should  be  ready  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Lord,  whether  it  be  to  go  to  the  front  or  to  remain  at  home  ; that 
they  should  be  instant  in  prayer,  and  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  it;  that 
praise  should  occupy  a more  prominent  place  at  the  meetings,  and  that  missionary 
literature  should  be  judiciously  used.  The  methodical  setting  apart  of  a certain 
portion  of  our  income  for  the  work  was  an  evidence  of  a missionary  spirit  that  seemed 
sadly  lacking  in  many  members  ; and,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the 
Society  *8  funds,  the  writer  commended  the  Daily  Giving  League  or  similar  methods. 
Mr.  Marsh  (Santals)  read  a second  paper  on  the  subject,  defining  the  missionary 
spirit  in  its  truest  and  fullest  sense  as  being  the  quiet,  steadfast,  continuous  pur- 
pose in  forwarding  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  throughout 
the  wide  world.  Self-sacrifice  was  the  essence  of  the  true  missionary  spirit. 
Discussion  followed.  Mr.  Ilicks  (Ondos)  urged  the  giving  up  of  little  luxuries. 
Mr.  Crowhurst  thought  the  Band,  as  such,  should  do  something  to  augment  the 
Society's  income.  Mr.  Hamshere  (Coroinandels)  considered  that  the  meetings 
should  be  made  as  spiritual  as  possible,  and  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  members ; also  that  the  Bible  should  be  put  forward  as  a 
missionary  book.  Mr.  A.  H.  Caesar  (Mpwapwas)  pleaded  for  close  communion 
with  the  Master  and  thorough  consecration.  The  second  subject  was  The  Band 
as  a Recruiting  Ground,  with  special  reference  to  the  Associated  Evangelists 
Scheme.”  The  opening  papers  were  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Leopard  (Arrians) 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Rusher,  both  dealing  chiefly  with  the  latter  part  of  the  subject. 
The  subsequent  discussion  remedied  this,  however.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury  said 
that  what  was  wanted  in  the  Bands  was  that  every  member  should  be  ready  in 
two  ways — ready  to^o  and  ready  to  stay.  Rejected  candidates  sometimes  fretted 
and  created  a feeling  amongst  the  other  members  that  it  was  no  use  offering. 
Mr.  Stilling  spoke  of  a Band  accustomed  to  look  out  for  recruits  amongst  the 
members  for  the  mission-field,  and  when  one  of  the  missionaries  connected  with 
them  died,  called  a meeting  and  selected  one  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  to 
represent  them  in  his  place.  The  Rev.  A.  Armitage  considered  that  the  C.M.S. 
standard  for  candidates  was  not  too  high,  regarded  either  from  the  medical, 
intellectual,  or  spiritual  standpoint.  Mr.  Erwood  thought  it  strange  that  the 
Associated  Evangelists  Scheme  had  developed  so  slowly,  and  that  up  to  the 
present  so  fev  Bauds  had  been  formed.  To  this  Mr.  Drury  replied  that  this  was 
due  entirely  to  the  lack  of  men  offering,  and  in  response  to  a question  indicated 
generally  the  standard  of  training  expected  of  candidates.  Tea  followed,  and 
when  the  Conference  resumed  the  third  subject  came  up,  viz.  41  Missionary 
Literature,  its  Use,  Development,  and  Circulation,”  opened  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Hughes, 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cook  (Athabascans).  Time  did  not  allow  of  discussion, 
so  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Wallis,  of  N.-W.  America,  the  members 
adjourned  to  the  Chapel  for  a short  service,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Drury.  The  Conference  then  closed.  It  proved  to  be  a very  profitable  time,  and 
successful  in  every  way.  Much  gratitude  was  felt  and  expressed  for  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  and  the  students.  . T.  G.  H. 

The  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire  C.M.  Union  was  held,  by  the  kind 
invitation  of  Miss  Winscombe,  at  her  residence,  Brownshill  Court,  near  Stroud, 
on  Thursday,  June  2lst.  There  was  a good  attendance  of  members,  numbering 
about  sixty,  who  were  most  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  Miss 
Winscombe.  After  a business  meeting,  at  which  some  twenty-six  new  members 
were  enrolled,  a short  devotional  service  was  held  at  the  chapel  on  the  grounds, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  H.  Summerhayes,  Rector  of  Amberley,  and  an  address 
given  by  the  Rev.  George  James,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Aldate’s, 
Gloucester.  In  the  afternoon,  under  the  shadow  of  the  magnificent  fir-trees  in 
the  park-like  grounds,  there  was  a large  gathering  held  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Rector  of  Cheltenham  (Rev.  Canon  Bell,  D.D.),  when  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson, 
M.A.,  gave  a most  interesting  address  on  44  Recent  Experiences  in  the  Mission- 
fields  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,”  which  he  had  gained  in  a tour  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  C.M.S.,  but  carried  out  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  over 
thirty-six  thousand  miles  in  a period  of  nine  months.  In  that  time  he  went  com- 
pletely round  the  world,  and  came  back  to  tell  of  the  sad  want  of  the  Heathen 
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World,  and  of  stations  for  missionary  work  bo  sorely  undermanned.  He  pleaded 
that  ont  of  23,000  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  1000  at  least  might  be 
spared  to  supply  the  teeming  populations  of  other  lands  with  the  knowledge  of 
Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost;  and  brought  to  a 
close  his  address  by  entreating  those  present  to  put  forth  more  zeal,  more  effort, 
and  more  prayer.  The  Rev.  Walter  Clayton  followed  with  a few  pointed, 
practical  words.  

The  West  Herts  Union  met  in  the  Town  Hall,  St.  Albans,  on  June  28th,  Mr. 
Eliot  Howard,  J.P.,  presiding.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  the  financial  statement 
was  read,  showing  contributions  996/.,  as  compared  with  1011/.  last  year. 
Addresses  were  delivered  then,  and  at  an  evening  meeting,  by  the  chairman  and 
the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd  (China).  

The  Annual  Sermons  in  behalf  of  C.M.S.  were  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Withington,  Herefordshire,  on  Sunday,  June  17th,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Knott, 
Association  Secretary,  to  large  congregations,  the  prayers  being  read  by  the 
Rector.  The  service  in  the  afternoon  was  specially  for  children,  when  about  one 
hundred  were  present,  and  Mr.  Knott  gave  the  address.  On  Monday  evening  the 
Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolroom,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
the  Rector  presiding.  His  address  was  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Knott,  on 
“Japan  and  the  Japanese  Mission,”  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  country  and 
people,  and  articles  brought  from  Japan.  The  Rev.  S.  J.  Butcher,  Vicar  of 
Weston-Beggard,  next  addressed  the  meeting.  Before  the  meeting  was  held, 
there  was  a sale  of  work  for  C.M.S.  Altogether  it  was  a most  successful  anni- 
versary, the  total  financial  result  being  26/. 


The  Anniversary  of  the  Herefordshire  Association  has  been  lately  held  in 
Hereford.  On  Saturday,  June  9th,  a large  Juvenile  Meeting  took  place  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  the  Rev.  H.  Askwith  presiding,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts,  missionary  from  Nasik,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Knott, 
Association  Secretary.  On  Sunday,  June  10th,  sermons  were  preached  in  the  six 
city  churches,  and  in  every  case  the  congregations  were  good.  On  Monday  there 
were  two  meetings,  the  one  in  the  Woolhope  Room,  presided  over  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Bather,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  through  illness,  at  which 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson,  Association  Secretary 
of  the  Midland  District,  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts.  The  attendance  was 
good,  and  the  meeting  warm  and  enthusiastic.  The  Evening  Meeting  was,  how- 
ever, a much  larger  one,  the  Corn  Exchange  being  very  fairly  filled.  It  had  been 
suitably  decorated  with  missionary  pictures  and  devices,  and  there  was  also  an 
interesting  collection  of  curiosities  from  the  mission-field  on  view.  A selection 
of  missionary  hymns  was  sung  before  the  meeting  began  by  the  members  of  the 
local  Gleaners’  Union  and  other  friends.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Askwith,  who  very  briefly  dwelt  upon  one  or  two  points  in  the  Report  which  had 
been  read  at  the  Afternoon  Meeting,  and  then  introduced  the  Deputation,  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  H.  Knott.  The  Report  of  the  Association 
shows  an  average  advance  for  the  last  three  years  of  90/.  per  annum. 


The  Malvern  Anniversary  took  place  on  June  24th  to  26th.  Sermons  were 
preached  in  various  churches  on  Sunday,  Canon  Bell,  Rector  of  Cheltenham,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Schaff ter  being  the  preachers.  On  Monday  afternoon  the  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  Smith, 
Vicar  of  Malvern,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Colonel  Clarke  read  the  Report,  which 
showed  that  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  for  the  year  had  been  2512.,  and  referred 
with  regret  to  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden  from  the  post  of 
Association  Secretary.  The  Revs.  H.  J.  Schaffter  (Tinnevelly)  and  Henry 
Askwith  (Vicar  of  St.  James’s,  Hereford)  delivered  addresses.  In  the  evening 
another  meeting  was  held,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden  presiding,  when  the  Deputa- 
tion again  spoke.  The  offertories  and  collections  at  the  Anniversary  amounted 
to  811.  

The  Doncaster  Association  had  its  Anniversary  on  June  10th  to  12th.  A 
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united  Prayer  Meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  evening.  The  Rev.  Canon  Tebbutt 
Vicar  of  Doncaster,  was  one  of  the  preachers  on  Sunday,  and  also  delivered  an 
address  at  a service  with  Holy  Communion  in  the  Parish  Church  on  Monday 
forenoon.  A combined  meeting  of  mothers,  numbering  160,  was  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Schaffter,  one  of  the  Deputation.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  took  place  in  the  Guildhall  on  Monday  evening,  and  was  largely 
attended.  The  Vicar  presided,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bennett  read  the  Report 
showing  contributions  4152.  as  against  4702.  last  year.  Thereafter  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman  and  the  Revs.  Dr.  Bruce  (Persia)  and  H.  J 
Schaffter  (Tinnevelly).  A Juvenile  Meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  closed  the 
Anniversary. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  C.M.S.  Association  was  held  at  Nonington,  Kent 
on  July  3rd.  The  Rev.  S.  G.  H.  Sargent  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  regretted* 
absence  from  illness  of  Mr.  *C.  J.  Plumptre  of  Fredville,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  presided  at  these  meetings.  The  Deputation  was  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Bateman  (Punjab)  and  Mr.  D.  Marshall  Lang  (C.M.S.  House).  The  Report  read 
by  the  chairman  showed  a total  receipt  during  the  year  of  612. 


The  Clevedon  Auxiliary  had  its  Anniversary  from  July  28th  to  30th ; a Devo- 
tional Meeting  on  Saturday  evening,  sermons  on  Sunday,  a Juvenile  Meeting  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  Annual  Meeting  in  the  evening  of  Monday.  At  the  latter 
the  Rev.  E.  Forbes  presided.  The  Report  showed  that  the  contributions  for  the 
year  had  been  1552.  The  speakers,  besides  the  chairman,  were  the  Revs.  E.  A. 
Kempson,  Rector  of  Merton,  and  G.  C.  Williamson,  Association  Secretary*.  The 
financial  result  of  the  Anniversary  was  352. 


The  Annual  Sermons  and  Meeting  were  held  at  Tunbridge  on  June  17th 
and  18th.  At  the  latter  the  Rev.  G.  Noel  Storrs  presided,  and  the  speakers 
were  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd  (China),  and  Bishop 
Tucker— this  being  the  last  public  meeting  he  addressed  before  leaving  England. 


At  Weston-super-Mare,  on  J uly  9th,  after  sermons  on  the  8th,  the  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Stephenson.  The  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  stated 
that  7982.  had  been  contributed  during  the  year.  Canon  Eyre  (Tiverton)  and  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Roberts  (Western  India)  spoke.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  also  a 
Juvenile  Meeting,  and  in  the  evening  another  public  meeting,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Aldridge  in  the  chair.  J 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southport  Auxiliary  was  held  on  June  18th,  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  presiding.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the  contributions  for 
the  year  had  been  7932.  The  speakers  were  the  Revs.  R.  P.  Ashe  (late  Uganda), 
J.  G.  Garrett  (Ceylon),  and  T.  T.  Smith,  Association  Secretary. 


The  Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  at  Bewdley,  in  the  Winterdyne  grounds,  on 
August  1st,  was  on  a much  larger  scale  than  that  of  last  year.  There  were 
five  tents  in  all ; in  the  largest  of  which  the  objects  lent  by  C.M.S.  and  C.E.Z.M.S. 
and  the  B.  & F.B.S.  were  exhibited,  and  described  by  the  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Knott, 
and  Miss  Everton  of  C.E.Z.M.S.  Lantern  lectures  were  given  at  intervals  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds  by  the  Rev.  A.  Havergal  Shaw  of  Titley.  Parochial 
parties  were  organised  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  much  interest,  especially 
among  the  children,  was  aroused.  Altogether  about  650  persons  passed  the 
entrance-gates.  A men’s  singing  class  gave  several  glees  at  the  evening  concert 
as  their  contribution,  and  other  musical  friends  lent  their  aid.  The  financial 
result  was  encouraging,  622.  having  been  taken.  F.  A.  S. 


In  November  last  a number  of  ladies  in  Stafford  formed  themselves  into  a 
C.M.S.  working  party.  There  were  two  branches:  one  for  ladies,  meeting 
every  fortnight  at  different  houses ; the  other  for  working  women,  meeting  in  St. 
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Thomas’  schools.  The  first  Annual  Sale  was  held  in  the  Grammar  School 
gronnds  on  June  6th.  The  Arohdeacon  of  Stafford  was  present,  and  the  sale 
was  opened  by  Mrs.  Perry  of  Dunston.  Both  the  working  parties  and  the  sale 
have  been  quite  successful,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  latter  being  upwards  of  901. 

_____  G-  D* 

A C.M.S.  Sale  at  Kilbride,  co.  Wicklow,  held  in  the  Rectory  Grounds  on 
June  28th,  realised  54 1.  nett.  This  was  the  first  time  that  parish  undertook  a 
sale,  and  they  hope  to  hold  it  annually.  A.  J.  S. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , July  24M,  1894. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ladies'  Candidates  Committee,  Miss  Edith  Mary  Bernau,  Miss  Eliza  Louisa 
Pilgrim,  Miss  Sarah  Hickmott,  and  Miss  Bessie  Isabel  Clara  Clark  were  accepted 
as  Missionaries  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  William  Francis  Cobb,  B.A.  Emmanuel  College  and  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge,  Curate  of  St.  George’s,  Sheffield,  was  accepted  as  a Missionary  of  the 
Society. 

The  Committee  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Rev.  T.  Russell,  Vicar  of  Long 
Clawson,  Melton  Mowbray,  to  go  out  to  Allahabad  for  six  months  to  take  charge 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  there,  thus  setting  free  the  Rev.  W.  Latham  for 
evangelistic  work. 

The  Committee  received  with  deep  sorrow  the  news  of  the  death  in  the  Punjab, 
on  July  14th,  of  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Wright,  son  of  the  late  Honorary  Secretary. 
Father  and  son  have  fallen  at  their  posts,  leaving  to  their  fellow-workers  the 
same  legacy  of  Truth  in  word  and  deed,  gentleness,  likeness  to  their  Lord  and 
whole-hearted  consecration  to  Him.  The  Committee  offer  their  truest  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  mother,  the  three  Missionary  sisters,  and  all  other  members  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Wright’s  sorrowing  fellow-labourers  in  the  Punjab 
Mission. 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  the  Bishop  of  Bombay.  The  Bishop 
drew  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  agencies  of  the  Church  of 
England  engaged  in  the  great  City  of  Bombay  are  lamentably  inadequate. 
Aggressive  work  needs  to  be  taken  up  on  a scale  quite  different  from  all  past 
efforts.  He  urged  the  importance  of  having  a band  of  Associated  Missionaries, 
men  with  University  degrees,  stationed  in  the  city.  The  intellectual  and  cultured 
classes  in  Bombay  are  scarcely  touched  except  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Free  Church  Mission.  The  Bishop  realised  that  as  a field  for  Missionary  work 
Bombay  presents  special  difficulties,  but  its  importance  as  a great  commercial 
centre,  as  an  University  town,  and  as  a centre  of  European  life,  renders  the 
comparative  neglect  with  which  it  has  been  treated  most  regrettable.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  H.  Morris,  thanked  the  Bishop  for  his  reminder  of  the  needs  of 
Bombay,  and  assured  him  that  the  Committee  earnestly  desired  to  strengthen  the 
Society's  staff. 

The  Africa  Group  Committee  reported  an  interview  they  had  had  with  the 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey,  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  a fruitful  extension  of  work  from  Sierra  Leone  in  the  direction  of  Falaba, 
and  it  was  resolved,  that,  in  view  of  the  apparent  desirableness  on  various  grounds 
connected  in  part  with  the  further  development  of  the  Missionary  spirit  in  the 
Sierra  Leone  Church  itself,  as  well  as  with  the  needs  of  the  Interior,  that  Mis- 
sionary operations  should  be  pushed  on  from  Sierra  Leone  in  the  direction  of 
Falaba,  the  Committee  would  be  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  locating 
two  European  laymen  to  that  work  if  offers  of  service  be  received  from  men  with 
that  particular  work  in  view.  The  Committee  also  directed  that  their  sincere 
thanks  be  conveyed  to  Colonel  Carter,  Acting-Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  for  his 
kindness  in  allowing  Mr.  T.  E.  Alvarez  to  accompany  the  recent  expedition  to 
Falaba,  by  which  had  been  obtained  information  of  much  value  to  the  Society. 

It  was  resolved  to  forward  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  a request 
from  the  Missionaries  in  Uganda  for  10,000  complete  Luganda  New  Testaments, 
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and  2000  portions,  Romans  to  Revelation.  Also  to  request  the  S.P.C.K.  to 
print  for  the  Uganda  Mission  10,000  alphabet  sheets  in  roman  characters,  and 
2000  in  script  characters. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  a proposal  by  the  Jerusalem  Finance  Committee  to 
take  Miss  Admee  Saleeby  into  local  connexion  for  a period  of  probation. 

General  Committee  (Special),  July  24th. — The  Secretaries  presented  a letter 
from  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Du  Vernet,  dated  Toronto,  June  20th,  describing  the 
formation  of  a Canadian  Church  Missionary  Association,  in  connexion  with  the 
Society.  The  Association  requested  the  Committee  to  send  out  a Deputation 
to  Canada.  The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

(a)  That  the  Committee  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  augmented  interest  in  the  Foreign 
Missionary  enterprise  which  is  being  awakened  in  the  Chnroh  of  England  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada ; and  they  gladly  respond  to  the  invitation  which  has  been 
communieated  to  them  from  the  meeting  held  in  Toronto  on  Jane  12th,  1894,  to  send 
a Deputation  to  Canada  next  autumn,  if  God  permit,  to  endeavour  to  deepen  and 
extend  a Missionary  spirit. 

(b)  That  the  Secretaries  be  instructed  to  inquire  if  a suitable  clergyman  and 
layman,  or  two  clergymen,  can  be  found  to  go  out  as  a Deputation  to  strengthen  the 
interest  in  Canada  in  Missions,  to  consult  with  friends  on  the  Bpot  as  to  the  best  means 
of  bringing  them  more  closely  into  sympathy  and  united  action  with  the  Churoh 
Missionary  Society,  and  as  to  finding  suitable  candidates  for  Missionary  work  ; and 
that  the  Deputation  report  to  this  Committee  upon  these  matters. 

A report  was  presented  from  a Sub-Committee  which  had  considered  the 
revised  version  of  the  Marathi  Prayer-book.  The  Sub-Committee  had  agreed  to 
memorialise  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  representing  (a)  the  important 
bearing  of  this  matter  on  similar  translations  in  other  parts  of  the  Mission  Field ; 
(6)  the  incomplete  character  of  this  book,  from  which  considerable  and  important 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  omitted  ; (c)  the  fact  that  the  prac- 
tical acceptability  of  the  book  cannot  be  tested  till  after  a sufficient  lapse  of 
time  ; ana  asking  that  the  precedent  of  alternative  use,  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
revised  English  Lectionary,  be  followed  in  this  case. 

General  Committee , August  14th. — Miss  Henrietta  Louisa  Conner  was  accepted 
as  a Missionary  of  the  Society,  and  appointed  to  Persia,  with  a view  to  her 
accompanying  Bishop  Stuart,  who  leaves  for  that  Mission  on  September  12th, 


THE  VALEDICTORY  DISMISSAL  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Valedictory  Dismissal  this  year  are  as  follows  : — 
Tuesday,  October  2nd : — Special  Farewell  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  seven 
o’clock,  to  take  leave  of  the  missionaries  sailing  for  India,  Persia,  and  Mauritius. 

Wednesday,  October  3rd  : — Holy  Communion  at  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  at 
11.30,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster. 

Special  Farewell  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  at  seven  o’clock,  to  take  leave  of  the 
missionaries  sailing  for  Africa,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Prayer  for  the  deepening  of  the  spirit  of  liberality  in  the  Society’s  members  and 
friends,  so  that  the  necessary  funds  for  the  current  year  may  be  provided.  (P.  707.) 
For  Bishop  Stuart,  proceeding  to  Persia  this  month,  and  others  sailing  for  different 
lands.  (P.  710.)  For  much  wisdom  to  be  vouchsafed  upon  those  concerned  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Opinm  Question.  (Pp.  688 — 708.) 

Prayer  for  the  Buchanan  Institution,  Travancore  (p.  696),  for  Hing  Hwa  in  the 
Fuh-Kien  Province  (p.  697),  for  Tokushima  in  Japan  (p.  699),  for  new  converts  in 
India  (p.  695).  For  the  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould  and  his  daughter,  in  their  journey 
round  the  world.  (P.  710.)  For  the  Medical  Missions,  and  for  their  development 
and  extension.  (P.655.) 

Thanksgiving  for  Bishop  Olu  wole’s  letter  from  the  Yoruba  Country.  (P.  676.) 
Prayer  for  him  and  Bishop  Phillips,  and  for  the  clergy  and  congregations  in  that 
Mission.  (P.  676.) 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Toruba. — On  Sunday,  June  24th,  1894,  at  Lagos,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  01  uw ole, 
Mr.  Edwin  George  and  Mr.  Emannel  Moses  Lijadu  (Natives)  to  Deacons’  Orders. 

North-West  America.  —On  Suuday,  July  8th,  by  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Calgary,  Mr.  J.  R.  Matheson  to  Deacon’s  Orders. 

DEPARTURES. 

Niger. Lieut.  L.  H.  W.  Nott,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hardman,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  J.  Thomas  left 

Liverpool  for  AkasBa  on  August  11th.  . * . 0 , 

North-  West  Provinces.— The  Bev.  W.  L.  McLean  left  London  for  Agra  on  August  3rd. 
Pwijeb  and  Sindh.— The  Rev.  E.  Guilford  left  London  for  Tarn  Taranon  July  26th. 
Javan—  Miss  G.  E.  Cox  left  England  for  Osaka  on  August  2nd.— The  Rev.  S. 
Swann  left  London  for  Kobe  on  August  14th.— The  Rev.  B.  P.  and  Mrs.  Buxton  left 
England  for  Matsuye  on  August  18fch. 

North-West  America.—  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker  left  Leith  for 
Cumberland  Sound  on  July  9th.— The  Ven.  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Winter  left  London 
for  Sandy  Lake  on  August  2nd. 

ARRIVALS. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.— The  Rev.  E.  A.  and  Mrs.  Fitch  left  Mombasa  on  July  8th, 
and  arrived  in  London  on  August  8th.  , 

Palestine.— Miss  A.  M.  Elverson  left  Jerusalem  on  June  15th,  and,  after  a short  stay 
in  Switzerland,  arrived  at  Dover  on  August  3rd.  ■ 

Punjab  and  Sindh.— The  Rev.  D.  Davies,  of  Peshawar,  left  Bombay  on  July  27th, 

and  arrived  in  London  on  August  18th. 

Mid  China.— Mrs.  Symons  left  Shanghai  on  May  10th,  and  arrived  in  England  on 

*UNorth 1 Pacific.— The  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Field  left  Hazelton  on  June  21st,  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  on  July  30th. 

BIRTHS. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.— May  27tb,  at  Kisokwe,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  E.  Beverley, 

°f  Amjo?  amTsindh. —July  24th,  at  Karaohi,  the  wife  of  Ur.  H.  M.  Sutton,  of  a son. 
Ceylon. July  14th,  at  Colombo,  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  Welchman,  of  a daughter. 

DEATHS. 

South  India. — On  July  3rd,  at  Keynsham,  near  Bristol,  Katherine  Emma,  aged  19, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  E.  Sell.  

Ceylon. On  July  14th,  at  Bentotte,  the  Rev.  Hendrick  Kannangar,  retired  Singhalese 

Native  pastor. 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES. 

The  following  new  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  letters  of  Missionaries  for  1893— 4. 

Part  X.  Containing  Letters  from  Missionaries  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Afno  ( )> 
Palestine  (1),  North-West  Provinces  (4),  Western  India  (1), 
Travanoore  and  Cochin  (2),  Ceylon  (1),  Mid  China  (7),  Japa  ( )» 
New  Zealand  (6),  and  Moosonee,  N.W.A.  (1). 

This  Part  completes  the  issue  for  1893-4,  and  contains  Title-page  and  Index  to  the 
whole.  Price  Threepence , post  free.  The  previous  Parts  can  still  be  obtained. 

Sermon  preached  by  the  late  Canon  Hoare  at  the  C.M.S.  Anniversary  in 
18n  Reprinted  from  the  C.M.S.  Report  for  1870-71.  Copies  supplied  free  of 
charge.  

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SHEET  ALMANACK. 

The  Sheet  Almanack  will  be  issued  as  usual  for  1895  Full  pwtienlars "KC 
in  the  October  magazines.  Friends  are  asked  kindly  to  bear  in  mind l that  the  A 
naok  is  arranged  for  localising.  Specimen  copies  will  be  ready  by  October  1st. 


Orders  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G.” 
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THE  WORLD: 

POPULATION, ; PACES,  LANGUAGES,  AND  RELIGIONS. 

By  Professor  A.  H.  Keane.* 

| ONE  of  the  current  estimates  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
can  be  regarded  as  even  approximately  correct.  Fairly 
accurate  returns  are  available  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  America,  and  Australasia,  as  well  as  for  Japan, 
British  India,  French  Indo-China,  Asiatic  Russia,  Egypt, 
French  North  Africa,  British  South  Africa,  the  Dutch  South  African 
Republics,  and  Liberia.  But  in  Mohammedan  and  most  of  Buddhist 
Asia  (Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  Siam),  and  in 
most  of  Africa,  all  is  still  mainly  guess-work,  so  that  the  calculations 
vary  enormously  for  some  of  the  largest  and  most  densely  peopled 
regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Thus  we  have  for  China  proper 
the  popular  “four  or  five  hundred  millions ” reduced  by  Kreitner  and 
other  cautious  observers  down  to  250  and  even  200  millions.  So  with 
Siam,  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  Africa,  the  estimates  for  which  con- 
tinent range  from  127  (Ravenstein)  and  168  (Bohm)  to  200  millions 
(Keith  Johnston,  Sievers,  and  others).  But  taking  the  mean  of  these 
extremes,  and  allowing  for  a considerable  increase  since  the  last 
general  censuses  of  1890-91,  the  population  of  the  world  in  1893 
probably  falls  little  short  of,  and  may  even  somewhat  exceed,  1500 
millions,  distributed  throughout  the  six  continental  divisions  as 
under : — 

Europe 360,000,000 

Asia  with  Eastern  Archipelago 832,000,000 

Africa 171,000,000 

Australasia  with  Pacific  Islands 6,000,000 

North  America  with  Central  America  and  West  Indies  93,000,000 
South  America 38,000,000 


Total  . . 1,500,000,000 

According  to  their  physical  and  mental  qualities — colour,  texture  of 
the  hair,  stature,  facial  angle,  language,  social  status,  and  the  like — 
these  multitudes  fall  naturally  into  various  primary  divisions,  on  tho 
number  and  character  of  which,  however,  much  difference  of  opinion 
continues  to  prevail  amongst  ethnologists.  Some  enumerate  as  many 
as  ten,  twelve,  and  even  more  distinct  groups,  which  they  regard  not 
merely  as  so  many  species  sprung  from  a single  genus,  but  as  so  many 
different  genera,  each  evolved  in  a different  geographical  centre.  But 
these  views  are  now  held  to  be  extravagant,  ana  even  unscientific,  and 


* This  article  was  written  a year  ago  by  Professor  Keane  for  the  new  edition  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Atlas.  As  the  issne  of  the  Atlas  is  still  delayed,  we  insert  the 
article  meanwhile  in  the  Intelligencer . — Ed. 
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in  recent  years  general  acceptance  has  been  given  to  the  opinion  of 
Professor  (Sir  William  H.)  Flower,  first  of  living  anthropologists,  that 
the  primary  divisions  are  not  more  than  three,  the  NEGRiTicor  Black, 
the  Mongolic  or  Yellow,  and  the  Caucasic  or  White,  and  that  these 
divisions  themselves  are  not  fundamental,  but  merely  so  many  varieties 
evolved  in  course  of  time  and  in  different  environments  from  a common 
prototype . This  doctrine,  in  which  Science  and  Revelation  are  in  com- 
plete harmony,  rests  on  the  strong  grounds  that  all  human  groups, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  an  instinctive  sense  of  their 
common  humanity,  are  fruitful  among  themselves,  and  in  other  respects 
present  such  close  physical  and  mental  qualities  as  are  best  explained 
by  their  common  descent  from  a common  ancestry.  Even  the  most 
divergent  races,  such  as  the  European  and  Hottentot,  or  the  Lapp  and 
extinct  Tasmanian,  differ  in  outward  appearance  far  less  than  do,  for 
instance,  the  fan-tail  and  runt,  or  the  mastiff  and  poodle,  the  former 
mere  varieties  of  the  common  blue-rock  pigeon,  the  latter  by  no  means 
the  most  extreme  breeds  of  the  canine  species. 

Of  the  mental  qualities  common  to  all  mankind,  incomparably  the 
most  important  is  the  reasoning  faculty  with  its  outward  expression, 
articulate  speech.  No  tribe,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
has  ever  been  discovered  devoid  of  this  endowment.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  degraded  races,  such  as  the  Fuegians,  the  Hottentots, 
and  the  Australians,  are  found  in  the  possession  of  languages  often 
distinguished  by  extremely  complex  structures,  delicate  phonetic 
systems,  and  remarkable  powers  of  expression.  So  highly  developed 
is  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Hottentot,  with  its  three  genders, 
clearly  distinguished  subject  and  object,  and  intricate  verbal  inflection, 
that  Lepsius  felt  inclined  to  affiliate  it  to  the  language  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  most  civilised  of  all  African  peoples. 

This  surprising  perfection  in  the  speech  of  so  many  rude  and  savage 
races  is  obviously  due  to  constant  use,  to  which  must  also  be  in  part 
attributed  the  fact  that  language  has  become  far  more  profoundly 
differentiated  than  has  the  physical  type.  The  primary  racial  groups, 
as  above  shown,  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties  of  a common 
stook.  But  the  primary  linguistio  groups  are  absolutely  irreducible  to 
a common  stock ; not  only  so,  but  they  are  also  indefinitely  more 
numerous  than  the  primary  racial  groups.  In  other  words,  the  anthro- 
pologist recognises  but  one  physical  stock  with  three  primary  divisions, 
whereas  the  philologist  recognises  hundreds  of  linguistic  stocks  (“  stock 
languages,”  as  they  are  called)  with  endless  primary  and  secondary 
divisions.  Thus  the  American  aborigines,  possessing  great  physical 
uniformity,  are  grouped  together  by  most  ethnologists  as  a single  sub- 
division of  the  Mongolic  type.  But  the  American  stock  languages  are 
reckoned  by  the  hundred,  and  J.  W.  Powell's  Indian  Linguistic 
Families  (1891),  the  result  of  many  years*  study,  deals  with  fifty- 
eight  radically  distinct  languages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
alone.  Hence  race  and  speech  are  not  convertible  terms,  and  those 
philologists  who,  like  Hovelacque  and  many  others,  base  their  poly- 
genist  theories  on  the  ground  of  numerous  fundamentally  different 
lorms  of  speech,  prove  too  much,  and  therefore  prove  nothing.  If 
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every  stock  language  implies  a stock  race,  then  we  shall  have,  not  ten 
or  twelve,  the  most  that  they  claim,  but  hundreds  of  stock  races,  which 
is  absurd.  But  until  the  primary  truths  here  set  forth  are  generally 
recognised,  Anthropology  and  Philology  must  continue  to  be  antago- 
nistic sciences  in  their  general  conclusions.  • 

Notwithstanding  their  great  structural  and  still  greater  lexical  diver- 
sity, all  known  languages  are  reducible  to  four  morphological  orders 
of  speech — Isolating  or  “Monosyllabic,”  Agglutinating,  Polysyn- 
thetic, and  Inflectional — and  these  several  orders  not  only  correspond 
in  a general  way  to  so  many  continuous  geographical  areas,  but  are 
also  to  a large  extent  respectively  characteristic  of  so  many  great  divi- 
sions of  mankind.  Thus  the  Isolating  are  exclusively  confined  to  the 
south-east  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Mongolic  division  (Chinese,  Tibeto- 
Burmese,  Shans  and  Siamese,  Annamese,  Karens,  Nagas  and  other  hill 
tribes) ; the  Agglutinating  is  peculiar  to  all  the  other  Asiatic,  Euro- 
pean, and  Oceanic  Mongols  (Finno-Tatars,  Japanese,  Dravidians, 
Malays),  and  to  all  the  Negritic  division  (African  Negroes  and  Bantus, 
Australians,  Papuans) ; the  Polysynthetic  is  co-extensive  with  the 
American  branch  of  the  Mongol  division;  while  the  Inflectional, 
rightly  regarded  as  the  highest  order,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Caucasic  or  highest  division  of  the  human  family  (European,  Iranian  and 
Indian  Aryans,  Arab  and  Abyssinian  Semites,  North  African  Hamites). 

The  Isolating  languages  are  so  called  because  each  word  in  the 
sentence  stands  apart,  without  any  change  in  itself  or  contact  with  its 
neighbours,  the  sense  being  determined  solely  by  position  : you  strike 
it ; it  strike  you . Till  recently,  this  order  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  primitive  condition  of  articulate  speech,  in  which  each  word 
was  assumed  to  be  an  unchangeable  monosyllabic  root,  from  which 
the  other  orders  were  gradually  evolved.  But  it  is  now  shown  that 
monosyllabism  is  no  necessary  condition  of  primordial  speech,  of 
which,  not  the  word,  but  the  sentence,  is  the  unit  or  starting  point, 
and  that  the  monosyllabism  of  the  Isolating  languages  is  in  fact  the 
result  of  profound  disintegration,  or  phonetic  decay ; in  Chinese,  for 
instance,  reducing  an  original  trisyllabic  word  tadaka  to  the  mono- 
syllable i = “ to  doubt.”  By  this  process  of  decay,  going  on  for  ages, 
thousands  of  polysyllables  were  whittled  down  to  a few  hundred  homo- 
phonic  monosyllables,  which  would  be  undistinguishable  in  conver- 
sation but  for  the  different  tones  with  which  they  are  uttered.  Thus 
the  monosyllable  pa  will  be  toned  in  six  or  more  different  ways  to 
represent  so  many  original  dissyllables,  pada , paka9  pala,  pana9pasa, 
pata  . . . .,  and  some  of  the  Chinese  and  Shan  dialects  have,  in  fact, 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  such  tones,  which  unless  correctly  uttered 
lead  at  once  to  the  greatest  confusion  and  to  all  kinds  of  misunder- 
standings. Hence  these  languages  are  now  called  isolating  and  tonic 
rather  than  isolating  and  monosyllabic . In  South-East  Asia  all  lan- 
guages are  toned  except  the  Cambojan  group  (Khmer,  Kuy,  Cham, 
&c.),  which  shows  affinities  with  the  untoned  agglutinating  Malay o- 
Polynesian  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  the  tonic  principle  is  by  no  means  confined  to  South-East  Asia, 
but  reappears  wherever  monosyllabism  largely  prevails,  as  in  the  Otomi 
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of  the  Mexican  highlands.  The  Tshi,  Ewe,  and  Yoruba,  allied  lin- 
guistic groups  of  Upper  Guinea,  have  all  at  least  three  tones,  high, 
middle,  and  low,  and  in  Ewe  the  verbal  root  do  has  eleven  distinct 
meanings,  discriminated  possibly  by  as  many  different  shades  of 
intonation. 

Agglutination  in  linguistics  almost  explains  itself.  It  is  on  the 
whole  a somewhat  simple  process,  in  which  the  formative  elements 
are,  so  to  say,  mechanically  tacked  on  (“  glued  ”),  either  as  prefixes  or 
suffixes,  to  the  root,  which  for  the  most  part  remains  unmodified,  or  at 
least  is  never  modified  beyond  recognition.  In  manly , the  ly  is 
attached  so  loosely  that  another  element,  full,  may  be  thrust  in  be- 
tween it  and  the  root  man : man-ful-ly.  What  is  exceptional  in 
English  is  normal  in  the  agglutinating  languages,  as  in  the  Turkish 
ruh , spirit,  ruh-ler , spirits,  ruh-un-ler,  of  spirits,  &c.  In  this  way  a 
large  number  of  particles  may  be  tacked  on,  especially  in  verbal  con- 
jugation, so  that  the  time,  mood,  personal  subject  and  object,  voice, 
affirmation,  negation,  doubt,  possibility,  and  other  relations  may  be 
expressed  all  in  one  word. 

Such  is  the  theory ; but  in  reality  agglutination  is  found  to  be  a 
somewhat  elastic  expression,  and  in  many  linguistic  groups  the  prin- 
ciple is  so  highly  developed  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  the 
line  between  agglutinative  and  truly  inflecting  forms.  In  the  non- 
Aryan  Basque  still  surviving  in  the  Western  Pyrenees,  a language 
which  has  no  congeners  elsewhere,  the  extremely  intricate  verbal 
conjugation  presents  many  combinations  of  root  and  formative  elements 
which  are  undistinguishable  from  true  inflection.  The  same  remark 
applies,  though  perhaps  to  a less  extent,  to  the  Chechenz,  Georgian,  and 
some  other  stock  languages  of  Caucasia,  to  several  members  of  the 
Finno-Ugrian  group  (Finnish,  Magyar,  Mordvinian),  and  even  to  some 
of  the  agglutinating  Sudanese  tongues,  such  as  Hausa  and  Fulah.  In 
Yei  (North  Liberia)  the  fusion  of  words  into  a single  sentence  is  due 
to  the  great  play  of  accent  and  euphony,  resulting  in  a polysynthetic 
structure  like  that  of  the  American  system.  Thus  n-humu  m-be  afo 
wu-yc  = “ I tell  you  this/’  becomes  nhumbafowuye  in  pronunciation. 
In  general  all  languages  may  be  said  to  show  traces  of  all  the  morpho- 
logical orders  of  speech,  which  are  separated  by  no  hard  and  fast  lines, 
and  which  are  continually  tending  to  pass  one  into  the  other. 

The  Poly  synthetic  differs  in  two  respects  from  the  agglutinating 
process;  it  cuts  down  or  otherwise  modifies  the  roots,  and  it  is  much 
more  comprehensive,  allowing  even  the  nominal  subject  and  object  to 
be  amalgamated.  Verbal  conjugation  thus  tends  to  become  intermin- 
able, while  all  the  parts  of  the  sentence  tend  to  merge  in  a single 
word  sometimes  of  prodigious  length.  In  Cree  (an  Algonquian 
tongue)  the  sentence  “ I shall  have  you  for  my  disciples  ” becomes 
L-adkiskwiihohumowakunimimittulculc , a word  of  fourteen  syllables.  In 
his  account  of  the  Chippewa  (another  Algonquian  tongue)  the  Rev. 
Th.  Harlbert  tells  us  that  “to  conjugate  the  verbs  to  love,  to  see,  to 
burn,  through  all  the  inflexions  of  which  they  are  susceptible  would  be 
a work  of  years.”  In  fact,  American  conjugation  is  never  exhausted, 
because  fresh  forms  arise  with  every  fresh  coalescing  object,  and  with 
every  fresh  accident  of  time,  place,  manner,  and  other  extensions  of 
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subject  and  predicate,  each  often  involving  fresh  euphonic  changes  of 
the  several  constituent  elements. 

In  true  Inflection,  the  root  and  the  formative  elements,  which  may 
be  either  prefixed,  postfixed  or  infixed,  are  completely  fused  together 
by  a sort  of  chemical  action,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  separate 
the  component  parts.  Foot,  feet ; sing , sang , sung , are  cases  of  pure 
inflection,  in  which  the  root  vowel  has  been  modified  under  the  in- 
fluence of  suffixes  which  have  themselves  afterwards  disappeared.  So 
in  the  Latin  amabuntur,  they  shall  be  loved,  the  root  am  is  extended 
by  a stem  a (am-a),  to  which  are  inseparably  attached  the  various 
elements  of  futurity  (b),  plurality  (n),  personality  (t),  and  of  passivity 
(r  for  s = se  = self).  Philological  analysis  clearly  shows  that  all  these 
elements  were  themselves  originally  full  notional  words  tacked  on  to  the 
root  by  the  agglutinative  process  and  afterwards  gradually  merged 
with  it  in  one  inseparable  word.  It  thus  appears  that  inflection,  like 
polysynthesis,  grows  naturally  out  of  agglutination.  But  the  Aryan 
inflectional  system  differs  profoundly  from  that  which  appears  to  be 
substantially  the  same  in  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  groups.  Conse- 
quently the  Aryan  and  the  Semito-Hamitic  languages  must  have  fol- 
lowed two  independent  lines  of  development  from  the  agglutinating  to 
the  inflecting  states.  It  follows  also  that  the  attempts  constantly 
made  to  trace  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  groups  to  a common  origin  must 
always  end  in  failure,  the  agglutinating  state  from  which  both  diverged 
long  before  the  dawn  of  history  being  no  longer  recoverable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  have  so  many  structural  features 
in  common,  that  their  descent  from  an  original  Semito-Hamitic  stock 
language  cannot  be  seriously  questioned. 

The  chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  three  primary 
divisions  of  the  human  family  are  shown  in  a comparative  table  on 
page  729. 

These  primary  divisions  everywhere  branch  off  into  more  or  less 
distinct  sub-groups,  which  intermingle  along  the  frontiers  of  their 
respective  domains,  producing  numerous  intermediate  varieties 
(Negroid,  Mongoloid,  Caucasoid  peoples)  often  difficult  to  classify. 
Subjoined  are  all  the  more  important  sub-groups  and  intermediate 
varieties,  with  their  geographical  distribution. 


I.  Negritic  Division. 

Two  main  branches:  African  (Continental)  and  Australasian 
(Oceanic)  : — 

Of  the  African  branch  there  are  two  great  divisions : Sudanese 
in  the  north,  from  the  Sahara  to  about  4°  N.  lat.,  and  Bantu , thence 
southwards  to  the  Cape ; besides  the  aberrant  Hottentot-Bushman 
in  the  extreme  south-west  (Great  Namaqualand  and  Cape  Colony), 
and  the  dwarfish  Negritoes  dispersed  throughout  the  forest  regions  of 
the  Congo  Basin. 

Chief  Sudanese  groups:  Wolof  ( Jolof ) and  Sever,  between  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia  rivers ; Handing  an  with  numerous  branches 
(Kassonke,  Soninke,  Jallonk6,  Bambarra,  &c.)  between  the  Upper 
Niger  and  West  Coast ; Felup , Casamanza  river;  Susu,  Rio  Pongas; 
Bulom 9 Timni , Kussa , Gallina , Sierra  Leone  : Vei , Gola}Bassa , Kru9 
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Grebo,  Liberia;  Agni,  Avikom,  Ivory  Coast;  Ewe  (Ashanti,  Fanti, 
Wassaw,  Ga),  Gold  Coast;  Tchi,  Yoruba,  Slave  Coast;  Songhay , 
Middle  Niger;  Hausa , between  Middle  Niger  and  Bornu;  Mossi, 
Gurma,  Dafina , within  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger ; Borgu , Nupe , 
Igarra , I6o,  Mitchi , Bassa,  Iju , Lower  Niger,  Benue  Confluence,  and 
Delta ; Okrika , Jndony , Qua,  F/?fc,  Oil  Fivers ; Kanuri , Mosgu , 
Kanembu , Baghirmi , Buduma , Central  Sudan;  Batta , Adamawa; 
Maba,  Waday;  Runga,  Krej,  Banda , Nile-Congo  waterparting ; 
Denka , Shilluk,  Nuer,  Bongo , Bari,  Madi,  Upper  Nile  and  its  western 
affluents;  Zandeh  ( Niam-Niam ),  Mombuttu  ( Mangbattu ),  A-Barmbo, 
A-Babua,  Momfu,  Welle-Makua  basin ; Yanghey , Fallangh,  Bonjak, 
Chai , Sobat  basin ; Basen  ( Kunama ),  Mareb  basin  ; Au&a  (Fur, 
Kunjara,  Kultan,  Tumali,  Barabra),  Dar-Fur,  Kordofan,  Dar-Nuba, 
Nubia ; Fan,  Gaboon  and  Ogoway  basins. 

Chief  Bantu  groups,  mostly  Negroid,  all  of  Bantu  speech:  TFa- 
Ganda , JFa-JY?/oro,  IFa-Pofrowio,  IFa-Kamfca,  Wa-Nyamwesi,  Wa - 
Sagara , IFa-BwaAiZi,  East  Central  Africa  ; IFa-i2ua,  Wa-Lunda,  Ba- 
llot se,  Ma8honaf  South  Central  Africa  ; Mpongwe , Ba-Tekef  Kabinda, 
Ba-Kongo , Bunda , Nano,  Ganguela , West  Central  Africa;  Oca-Mpo, 
Ova-Herero,  Be-Chuana , Ba-Suto , Zulu-Kafir , South  Africa. 

Of  the  Australasian  branch  there  are  also  two  main  divisions  ; the 
Australian  aborigines  thinly  scattered  over  the  Continent  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery,  now  dying  out,  and  the  Papuans,  occupying  all  the 
Melanesian  Islands,  Solomon,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  Loyalty, 
New  Guinea,  Waigiu,  Aru,  Ke,  parts  of  Ceram  and  other  islands  in 
Malaysia,  as  far  west  as  Floris.  As  in  Africa,  here  also  there  is  an 
aboriginal  Negrito  substratum  mostly  extinct,  but  a few  groups  still 
surviving  in  the  Philippines,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  The  extinct  Tasmanians  appear  to  have  been  intermediate 
between  the  Papuans  and  Australians. 

The  descendants  of  the  African  Negroes  introduced  as  slaves  into 
the  New  World  have  become  the  dominant  and  almost  exclusive 
population  of  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  many  other  West  India  Islands ; 
they  are  also  numerous  in  most  of  the  Southern  United  States,  on  the 
Venezuelan  and  Guiana  coastlands,  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
of  Brazil.  Many  half-caste  varieties  have  sprung  up  (Mulattos, 
Mestizos,  Cafuzos,  Mamelucos,  &c.),  some  of  which  are  stable,  while 
others  show  a tendency,  since  the  emancipation,  to  revert  to  the  pure 
Negro  type. 

II.  Monoolic  Division. 

Seven  main  branches : — 

1.  Mongolo-Tatar  of  North  and  Central  Asia,  parts  of  Caucasia,  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  Russia.  Chief  groups : 
Bharra  (Khalkha,  Sunui,  Chakhar),  East  Mongolia ; Kalmuck 
(Western  Mongols),  Zungaria  and  Lower  Volga ; Buriats,  Lake 
Baikal  District ; Tungus  (Tungus  proper,  Manchus,  Lamuts,  Gilyaks, 
Oroches,  Goldi,  and  others),  South-East  Siberia  and  Manchuria ; 
Korean ; Japanese ; Aymaks  and  Hazarah , North  Afghanistan  and 
North-East  Persia ; Osmanli  Turks , Asia  Minor  and  Balkan  Peninsula ; 
Turkomans , West  Turkestan  and  North-West  Persia;  Nogai,  Crimea 
and  Caucasus  ; Usbegs  and  Kara-Kalpaks,  East  Turkestan,  Khiva, 
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Bokhara,  Balkb  ; Kirghiz,  West  Siberian  Steppes  and  Astrakan  ; Red 
and  Black  Tatars,  West  and  Central  Siberia;  Yakuts,  Lena  basin, 
East  Siberia. 

2.  Finno-Ugrian  of  Siberia,  North  and  Central  Russia,  the  Baltic, 
Middle  and  Lower  Danube.  Chief  groups : Baltic  Finns  (Karelians, 
Tavastians,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  Lapps),  Finland,  Baltic  provinces, 
Lapland ; Volga  Finns  (Mordvinians,  Cheremissians,  Chuvashes), 
Middle  Volga ; Fennian  Finns  (Permians,  Votyaks,  Siryanians),  Perm, 
Petchora  basin  ; TJgrian  Finns,  Ostyaks  and  Voguls  o£  West  Siberia; 
Magyars  of  Hungary ; Bulgarians  (now  Slavonised  in  speech),  Lower 
Danube ; Arctic  Finns  (Samoyedes,  Yuraks,  Koibals),  North  Russia 
and  North  Siberia. 

3.  Tibeto-Cbinese  of  South-East  Asia.  Chief  groups : Tanguts, 
North  Tibet ; Bodpa  (Tibetans  proper),  South  Tibet ; Ladakhi,  Balti , 
Ganohali,  Magar,  Lepcha,  Lliopa,  Mishmi,  Dajla,  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas ; Kaclidri,  Kuki , Khasi,  Naga,  South  Assam  uplands ; 
Burmese,  Ira  wady  basin  ; Talaings  (Mon),  Pegu ; Kakhyens  (Chins), 
Karens,  Lushai,  North  Burma,  Arakan,  and  Tenasserim  ; Shans  (Lao), 
Siamese,  Yunnan  uplands,  Siam ; Annamese,  Tonquin,  Cochin-China ; 
Chinese,  China  proper. 

4.  Dravidian  of  South  India  and  Ceylon : Telugu , Tamil,  Kanarese, 
Malay alam,  Tulu,  Kodagu,  Oraon,Gondi,  Sinhalese , Marathi  (Aryanised 
in  speech),  Brahui  of  Baluchistan  (?). 

5.  Kolarian  of  Central  India:  Santhal , Munda,  Juang,  Korwa, 
Kurku , Bhtl. 

6.  Malayo-Polynesian  of  Indo-China,  Malaysia,  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  Chief  groups  : Cambojans , Kuys,  Chams,  Camboja  and  South 
Cochin-China ; Malays  proper,  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
coastlands,  Tidor,  Ternate ; Javanese,  Sundanese,  Madurese,  Java  and 
Madura,  most  of  the  Natives  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  Celebes, 
Jilolo,  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Micronesia ; Malagasy  of 
Madagascar,  all  of  Malayo-Polynesian  speech  but  Negroid  type  ; 
Indonesians , Dyaks  of  Borneo,  Mentawey  Islanders,  Battaks  of 
North  Sumatra,  many  of  the  Natives  of  Jilolo,  Ceram,  Timor;  the 
Eastern  Polynesians  (Samoans,  Tongans,  Maori,  Tahitians,  Marquesas 
Islanders,  Hawaiians),  all  of  Malayo-Polynesian  speech  but  Caucasoid 
type. 

7.  American  Aborigines.  Chief  groups ; Eskimo  of  the  Arctic 
Regions,  Greenland,  and  Labrador  ; Athabascan  ( Tinne  ) of  the  Yukon, 
Mackenzie,  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  basins;  Algonguian  from  the 
Churchill  River  of  Hudson  Bay  southward  to  Pamlico  Sound,  North 
Carolina,  and  from  Labrador  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; Sali- 
shan,  British  Columbia,  W ashington,  Oregon, and  Montana;  Shahaptian , 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho ; Haida,  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago ; 
Tsimshean,  coastlands  opposite  Queen  Charlotte  Archipelago  ; Shosho - 
mean,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Texas, 
California;  Siouan  (Dakotan),  Manitoba,  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  the 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  basins;  Iroquoian,  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  Upper  St.  Lawrence  River,  parts  of  Virginia,  both  Carolines, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia ; Muskhogean , Georgia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Florida  ; Caddoan,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Nebraska, 
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Kansas,  North  Dakota ; Pueblos  (Zuni,  Tanoa , Moqui , Keresd), 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico ; Yuman , Arizona,  Lower  California ; Piman, 
North-West  Mexico;  Aztec,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua;  May  a- Quiche, 
Vera  Cruz,  Tamaulipas,  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Guatemala;  Chibcha , 
Colombia;  Carib,  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  Brazil;  Tup  i- Guarani, 
Brazil,  Paraguay;  Aymara-Quichua,  Equador,  Peru,  Bolivia;  Mocobi 
and  Vilela-Lule,  Gran  Chaco  ; Araucanian , Chili ; Tsoneca , Patagonia; 
Ona , Yahgan,  and  Alacaluf,  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

III.  Caucasic  Division. 

Four  main  branches : — 

1.  Aryan  of  Europe,  Irania,  North  India ; and  in  recent  times  spread 
throughout  America,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  and  along  the 
North  African  seaboard.  Chief  groups : Indie  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  basins ; Iranic  of  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
Baluchistan ; Thraco-Hellenic  of  Anatolian  coastlands,  the  Archipelago, 
Greece,  and  Albania;  Italic  of  Italy,  Boumania,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  Mauritania,  Tunisia, 
Lower  Egypt,  Lower-  and  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon  ; Keltic,  Brittany,  Wales, 
West  of  Ireland,  Scotch  Highlands,  Isle  of  Man ; Teutonic , Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium ; England, 
Scotch  Lowlands,  East  of  Ireland ; nearly  all  North  America;  British 
Guiana,  Falkland  Islands,  South  Africa,  Australasia ; Let  to- Slavonic, 
most  of  Russia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Lusatia,  Moravia,  parts  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Montenegro,  parts  of 
Siberia  and  Caucasia. 

2.  Semitic  of  South-West  Asia  and  North  Africa.  Chief  groups  : 
Assyrians  of  Mesopotamia ; Arameans  of  Syria ; Hittites  of  Asia 
Minor  (?) ; Phoenicians  of  the  Syrian  and  South  Mediterrane,  n coast- 
lands;  Israelites  (Jews)  of  Palestine;  Arabs  of  North  and  Central  Arabia, 
Mauritania,  the  Sahara,  and  parts  of  Sudan ; Himyarites  and  Saboeans 
of  South-West  Arabia  (Arabia  Felix,  Yemen)  and  Abyssinia,  all  now 
extinct  or  assimilated  in  speech  to  the  Arabs,  except  the  Abyssinian 
Himyarites  (Tigre,  Amhara,  Shoa),  and  the  denationalised  Jews 
dispersed  throughout  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  Worlds. 

3.  Hamitic  of  North  Africa.  Chief  groups : Egyptians  still  repre- 
sented by  the  FellaMn  (peasantry)  and  Copts  of  the  Lower  Nile  and 
Delta;  Libyans  ( Berbers  of  Mauritania,  Tuaregs  and  Tibus  of  the 
Sahara) ; “ Ethiopians ,”  comprising  the  Gallas  and  Somali  of  Gallaland 
and  Somaliland ; the  Masai  and  Wa-Huma  of  Masailand  and  the 
equatorial  lake  regions ; the  Afars  (Danakil)  between  Abyssinia  and 
the  Red  Sea;  the  Bejas  between  Abyssinia  and  Egypt;  the  Fulahs  of 
Futa  Jallon  and  Futa  Toro  (Senegambia),  and  dispersed  in  small 
groups  throughout  West  and  Central  Sudan ; since  beginning  of  the 
century  politically  dominant  between  the  Niger  and  Bornu;  type 
originally  Caucasic,  now  mostly  Negroid ; language  also  of  Negro 
type  (agglutinating),  but  totally  distinct  from  the  Nuba,  so  that  the 
“ Nuba-Fulah  ” group  figuring  on  language  maps  has  no  existence. 

4.  The  aborigines  of  Caucasia.  Chief  groups  : Georgians,  Imentians, 
Lazes,  in  the  south ; Circassians  and  Abkhasians  in  the  west ; Kabards 
in  the  centre  ; Lesghiaris,  Chechenzes  and  others  in  the  east  ( Daghestan ). 
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Comparative  Table  of  the  Physical  and  Mental  Characteristics  of  the 
Three  Primary  Divisions. 


L Nbgbitic. 


II.  Moxgolic. 


III.  Gi.uci.sic. 


Head 


Faci 


Haib  . 


. Dolichocephalic,  i.e.  long 
from  occiput  to  glabella, 
compressed  at  the  sides, 
and  often  very  high. 

. Flat  nose  broad  at  base; 
thick  everted  lips  show- 
ing the  red  inner  skin; 
high  cheek  bones;  prog- 
nathous (projecting)  un- 
der jaw  ; large  black 
rolling  eyes  with  yellow- 
ish cornea. 

. Black,  woolly  or  frizzly, 
rather  short,  flat  in  trans- 
verse section;  scant  or 
no  beard. 


COLOUB . 


. Smooth,  glossy  deep  brown 
cr  black  skin,  cool  to  the 
touch,  and  emitting  a 
distinct  odour. 


Statubb  . . 


TZMPXBAVBirT 


Srxxeir. 


Above  the  average,  from 
6 feet  6 inches  to  6 feet 
10  inches,  and  even  0 feet ; 
but  Negrito  sub-group 
dwarfish  (4  feet  4 inches 
to  4 feet  10  inches). 

Sensuous,  indolent  and  un- 
intelleotual;  fitful,  pas- 
sionate and  cruel,  but 
often  affectionate  and 
faithful  ; little  self- 
respect,  hence  easy  ac- 
ceptance of  the  yoke  of 
slavery ; mental  faculties 
generally  arrested  after 
puberty.  Science  and  art 
undeveloped. 

Exclusively  agglutinating, 
both  with  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Great  diversity 
(numerous  stock  lan- 
guages) in  the  north 
(Sudan);  greatuniformity 
(two  stock  languages 
only,  Bantu  and  Hotten- 
tot) in  the  southern  half 
of  the  Continent. 


Rkligioit 


Non-theistic ; worship  of 
the  natural  forces  and  of 
ancestry;  witchcraft  and 
fetishism  prominent  fea- 
tures ; sanguinary  rites 
still  prevalent.  Belief  in 
a future  state  common, 
but  not  universal. 


Brachyoephalio,  i.e.  short 
and  round,  though  never 
quite  circular. 

Small,  narrow,  concave 
nose ; high  cheek  bones; 
thin  lips ; moderately 
prognathous  jaw ; small 
black  almond  - shaped 
eyes  slightly  oblique. 


Black,  coarse,  lank,  of  the 
horse-tail  type,  some- 
times very  long,  round  in 
section,  moustache  com- 
mon, but  beard  scant  or 
absent. 

Light  yellowish  coarse  skin, 
passing  into  olive  and 
various  shades  of  brown. 


Rather  below  the  average, 
5 feet  to  6 feet  6 inches; 
but  American  sub-group 
often  very  tall  (Pata- 
gonians over  0 feet). 

Sluggish,  somewhat  morose 
and  sullen,  with  little 
initiative,  but  great  stay- 
ing power;  frugal,  thrifty 
and  industrious;  but  low 
moral  standard  and  reck- 
less gambling  very  com- 
mon. Science  slightly, 
art  moderately  developed. 


Partly  agglutinating,  chiefly 
with  postfixes  and  vocalic 
harmony;  partly  iso'.at- 
ing  ana  toned;  partly 
polysynthetic  with  great 
structural  and  lexical 
diversity  almost  every- 
where ; stock  languages 
very  numerous. 


Polytheistic : worship  of 
spirits  and  of  ancestry  ; 
Shamanism  and  Bud- 
dhism mainly  confined  to 
this  division.  Belief  in  a 
future  state  often  takes 
the  form  of  transmigra- 
tion. 


Two  distinct  sab-types, 
long  (a)  and  round  headed 
(6),  almost  everywhere 
intermingled. 

(a)  Large,  straight  or  arohed 
nose ; blue  or  grey  eye ; 
( b ) small  narrow  nose, 
sometimes  snub  and  sunk 
at  root;  black  sparkling 
eye  ; (a  and  b ) low  cheek 
bones;  orthognathous  jaw; 
regular  features. 

(a)  Flaxen,  light  brown  and 
even  red,  wavy  or  ourly; 
(b)  black  or  dark  brown, 
straight,  sometimes  curlr ; 
both  oval  in  section  ; full 
beard. 

(a)  Florid  or  ruddy;  (b)  pale, 
light  olive  or  swarthy. 
Thus  (a)  and  (6)  are  Hux- 
ley’s Xanthochroi  (Fair) 
and  jMelanochroi  (Dark) 
types. 

(a)  Average  5 feet  7 or  8 
inches ; (&)  6 feet  6 or  0 
inches  ; but  much  diver- 
sity within  each  group. 


Active,  enterprising,  and 
highly  imaginative;  hence 
both  speculative  and  prac- 
tical ; (a)  tierious, steadfast, 
solid  and  stolid ; (6)  fiery, 
impulsive  and  fickle ; 
science,  art  and  letters 
brought  to  the  highest 
perfection  in  both ; ail 
great  names  in  philosophy 
and  poetry  are  Gaucasic. 

Almost  exclusively  inflect- 
ing ; chiefly  by  suffixes 
fused  with  the  root  in  the 
Aryan  system ; chiefly  by 
internal  vowel  change  in 
the  Semitic  and  Hamitio 
systems.  A few( aborigines 
of  the  Caucasus  ana  the 
Basques)  speak  highly- 
developed  agglutinating 
languages  verging  on  and 
even  reaching  true  in- 
flection. 

Monotheistic,  with  priest- 
hood (mediation)  and 
sacrifice  general  features. 
J udaism,  G h ristianity  ,and 
Mohammedanism  mainly 
oonfined  to  this  division ; 
dogma  based  on  revealed 
writings.  Belief  in  a fu- 
ture glorified  state  almost 
nniversal. 


Note  on  the  Religious  Population  of  the  World. 

The  table  subjoined  on  the  Population  of  the  World  according  to 
Religions  differs  in  some  material  points  from  that  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  O.M.  Atlas  and  requires  a little  explanation.  The 
Eastern  Archipelago  is  now  brought  into  Asia,  and  New  Guinea  left 
to  Australia.  Over  half  (7,684,906)  of  the  “ Other  Christians  not 
specified  ” in  Europe,  are  French,  who  at  the  last  census  “ declined  to 
make  any  declaration  of  religions  belief.”  Most  of  the  others  are 
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Russian  sectaries  too  numerous  to  specify.  The  Orthodox  Greeks  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  as  shown 
by  the  official  populations  of  Russia  (Jan.  1893  : 124,000,000,  of  whom 
at  least  90,000,000  are  nominal  Orthodox) ; of  the  Hispans  and 
Lusitans — American  States  (Brazil  now  16,000,000) ; of  Austro  - 
Hungary,  Italy,  &c.  There  are  also  6,000,000  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  which  are  generally  overlooked  in  estimating. 
The  figures  for  the  Jews,  although  differing  considerably  from  those 
usually  given,  are  prepared  from  trustworthy  sources.  The  large 
number  of  Protestants  in  America  is  due  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States.  The  160,000  Buddhists  in  Europe 
are  the  Turgat  branch  of  the  Kalmucks  who  migrated  to  the  Lower 
Volga  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  whom  that  number  still  re- 
main, the  great  body  of  the  nation  having  returned  to  Zungaria  in 
1771.  The  20,000  Pagans  in  Europe  are  the  Samoyedes  and  a few 
Votyaks  (Volga  Finns). 


— 

Europe. 

Asia  with 
E.  Archi- 
pelago. 

Africa. 

America. 

Australia 

with 

Polynesia 
and  New 
Guinea. 

Total. 

Jews  .... 

5,600,000 

200,(00 

430,000 

300,030 

16,000 

0,605,000 

Mohammedans 

6,760,000 

100,000,000 

40,000,000 

26,000 

205,776,000 

Hindus  and  Sikhs  . 

207.000,000 

300,000 

100,000 

207,400,000 

Buddhists,  Jains,  Shin- 
tus,  Taoists,  and  fol- 
lowers of  Confucius  . 

100,000 

430,000, 0C0 

... 

... 

14,000 

430,174,000 

Religions  not  specified. 

and  sundries 

350,  COO 

250,000 

... 

200,000 

30,000 

830,(00 

Pagans  .... 

20,000 

15.000,000 

126.000, 0C0 

14,0t0,000 

1,6<JO,000 

165.620,000 

Total  non-Christians 

11,789,000 

812,510,000 

165,730,000 

14,000,000  | 

1,084,000 

1,006,304,000 

Roman  Catholics  . . 

150,000,000 

8,500,001 

1,200,000 

67,0(0,000 

850,000 

223,650  000 

Protestants  , . 

86,000,000 

1,000,000 

820,000 

69,000,000  1 

3,135,030 

149,965,000 

Orthodox  Greeks  . 

02,000,000 

6,000,000 

30,000  | 

... 

98,030,000 

.Armenians,  Syrians, 

Malchites,  Copts,  and 

Abyssinian  s 

309,000 

3, 000,000 

3,003,000 

... 

•«« 

6,300, COO 

Other  Christians  not 

specified  . . 

11,000,000 

1,000,000 

- 

- 

80,0(0 

15,030,0)0 

Total  Christians 

349, £00, 000 

19,600,000 

6,050,000 

110, COO, 000 

4,015,000 

492,665,000 

Grand  Total  . 

330,080,000 

832,010,000 

170.780.0C0 

130,000,000 

j 6,699,000 

1,499,169,000 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
By  the  Bey.  Charles  Hole,  B.A. 

( Continued  from  page  578.) 

EFFORTS  IN  1812  TO  OPEN  INDIA  FOR  MISSIONS. 

N February  6th,  1812,  the  Committee,  which  had  now  en- 
larged the  scope  of  its  operations  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Mr.  Goode’s  study  to  accommodate  them  longer,  com- 
menced meeting  in  a room  hired  of  Mr.  Seeley  the  book- 
seller, over  his  shop,  which  at  that  time  was  at  No.  169, 
Fleet  Street,  Mr.  Seeley  taking  charge  also  of  the  library.  Here  for 
almost  two  years  was  the  Society’s  home,  its  next  removal  being  into 
Salisbury  Square.  It  happened  on  that  very  day,  February  6th,  that 
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the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company’s  charter  began  to  be  a public 

Question,  by  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
ominous  to  consider  the  Company's  affairs  in  reference  to  its  charter, 
which  had  then  existed  from  1793,  and  would  expire  by  law  on 
March  1st,  1814.  At  once  the  friends  of  Missions  began  to  bestir 
themselves,  the  object  which  this  Society  in  particular  had  in  view 
being  twofold — to  obtain  free  access  for  missionaries  into  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  and  to  promote  the  completion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  there  by  the  erection  of  an  episcopate.  That  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  instantly  on  the  alert  is  clear  from  two  entries 
in  his  diary  during  the  month  of  February,  and  from  his  expressions 
we  discover  the  sentiments  he  found  prevailing  around  him.  Feb- 
ruary 12th:  “I  am  sadly  disappointed  in  finding  even  religious 
people  so  cold  about  East  India  instruction,  partly  produced,  I think, 
by  the  sectaries  having  had  a notion  that  the  Church  of  England  is  to 
be  established.  Alas ! alas ! let  us  have  some  substance  before  we 
differ  about  form."  On  February  26th  again  : €t  I begin  to  despair  of 
much  being  gained  for  the  Christian  cause  in  the  East  Indian  charter 
discussion.”  Mr.  Wilberforce’s  mind  became  very  busy  on  this  sub- 
ject. On  March  7th  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr. 
Thomas  Burgess,  on  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  India.  He  also 
records : " Dined  at  Speaker’s ; sat  next  to  George  Holford  and 
Leicester;  talked  to  former  about  East  India  Mission  and  Buchanan." 

March  19 th,  1812. — Petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  East  India 
charter  began  pouring  into  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  mercantile 
world,  bent  on  securing  a share  of  the  trading  privileges  hitherto 
monopolised  by  the  Company.  Thus  the  community  at  large  was 
awake  on  this  matter,  which,  although  it  had  not  come  formally  before 
the  Church  Missionary  Committee,  was  doubtless  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  its  members  as  much  as  it  was  Mr.  Wilberforce’s.  How  deeply 
his  mind  was  engrossed  with  it  may  be  seen  from  his  diary  under  the 
same  day,  March  19th  : “ To  town  to  meet  Grant,  and  with  him  to 
Lord  Melville  about  getting  leave  for  Gospel  light  to  pass  into  India. 
This  is,  indeed,  a cause  for  which  it  is  worth  while  being  a public 
man." 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture,  and  doubtless  in  a great  measure  to  be 
interpreted  by  it,  although  we  have  not  the  authority  of  the  minutes 
for  saying  so,  that  we  find  the  Society  extending  the  list  and  rank  of 
its  dignitaries.  The  original  draft  of  the  Rules  in  1799  provided  for  a 
President  and  Vice-Presidents,  which  officers  were  elected  on  the 
foundation  day,  April  12th,  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon.  On  Mr. 
Wilberforce’s  suggestion,  however,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  those 
titles  were  abandoned,  and  all  the  superior  officers  were  Governors, 
without  any  one  of  them  predominating.  This  arrangement  had  gone 
on  ever  since,  but  now  on  April  3rd,  1812,  the  time  seemed  to  have 
come  for  reverting  to  the  older  idea,  and  the  Committee  agreed  to 
recommend  at  the  approaching  Anniversary  that  there  should  be  a 
President  at  the  head  of  the  Society,  and  he  to  be,  with  his  consent,  Lord 
Gambier ; while  the  other  eight  Governors  should  be  invited  to  take 
the  title  of  Vice-Presidents,  four  being  added  to  their  number,  namely, 
Earl  Ferrers,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Mr.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Mr.  Charles 
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Noel  Noel.  This  increase  in  the  staff  of  dignitaries,  and  the  new  titles, 
were  no  mere  ornament  for  display,  and  the  practical  value  of  them, 
doubtless  the  thing  intended,  soon  became  apparent,  especially  in  the 
continued  absence  of  episcopal  countenance.  More  particularly  was 
such  the  case  in  the  person  of  the  President.  It  was  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary  for  the  Society  to  stand  before  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  besides  addressing  colonial  Governors,  who  were  usually 
officers  of  rank,  on  all  which  occasions  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  whose 
naval  record  was  so  distinguished  and  so  recent,  could  assist  in  repre- 
senting his  Society  with  excellent  effect.  He,  and  he  perhaps  in 
particular,  regarded  his  new  place  in  the  Society  as  one  of  work  and 
business,  and  often  is  he  seen  with  the  labouring  oar,  presiding  at 
humble  No.  169. 

We  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  step  here  taken  had  a more 
particular  reference  to  the  Charter  question,  though  this,  after  having 
now  been  before  the  public  two  months,  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the 
minutes.  Had  the  Committee  forgotten  it  P Impossible ; but  no 
business  could  yet  be  done  upon  it,  and  none  therefore  minuted.  The 
situation  appears  one  easy  of  explanation.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
existence  the  Society  was  soon  to  face  the  governing  public,  and  it 
was  essential  that  it  should  have  in  its  front  line  those  who  would 
command  full  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  affairs.  That  augmen- 
tation of  its  lay  strength,  while  all  adequate  ecclesiastical  protection 
remained  so  far  beyond  hope,  was  so  much  the  Society’s  best  move  for 
dealing  with  events  seen  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  that  we  can 
account  for  its  having  been  adopted  at  this  special  juncture  no  other- 
wise than  on  the  hypothesis  of  express  calculation  for  that  particular 
end.  We  conclude  then  that  the  constitutional  change  by  which  a 
body  of  nine  co-ordinate  Governors  became  one  comprising  a President 
and  sixteen  Vice-Presidents  (for  that  was  the  number  ultimately 
resolved  upon)  was  adopted  expressly  with  the  view  of  advancing  the 
Society’s  way  into  the  east.  That  is  one  thing  the  Committee  were 
really  about  in  preparation  for  a struggle  which  the  minutes  so  far 
have  not  actually  mentioned  at  all. 

That  the  Society  was  not  losing  sight  of  another  very  important 
measure,  which  eventually  gained  a place  in  the  new  Charter  Act,  and 
vitally  affected  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India,  is  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan , 
the  terms  he  uses  having  relation  to  the  founding  of  an  episcopate  in 
that  country; — “April  13th,  1812,  Kirby  Hall,  Yorkshire. — Dr. 
Buchanan  despatched  to  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
a Prospectus  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  India , to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Grant  and  Lord  Teignmouth.” 

On  April  20th,  1812,  ten  weeks  after  the  first  note  was  heard  in 
Parliament,  and  while  all  commercial  circles  were  busy  in  getting 
their  views  on  trade  questions  inserted  in  the  new  charter,  the  Com- 
mittee were  put  in  motion  by  the  receipt  of  a requisition  for  a special 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  called  without  delay,  that  the 
Society  might  “ exert  itself  at  this  juncture  to  procure  such  provisions 
in  the  new  charter  to  be  granted  to  the  East  India  Company  as  shall, 
under  wise  and  prudential  regulations,  promote  Christianity  in  India.’’ 
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It  was  signed  by  twenty-three  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Thomas 
Thompson,  M.P.,  of  Hull,  Mr.  William  Henry  Hoare  of  Clapham,  Mr. 
Charles  Noel  Noel,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Mortlock  of  Edgeware  Road,  Mr. 
Richard  Stainforth  of  Clapham,  Mr.  George  Wolff  of  Balham. 

On  the  very  next  day,  April  21st,  there  was  a special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  at  Mr.  Seeley's,  summoned  in  pursuance  of  the  requisition. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  took  the  chair,  and  this  was  his  first  appearance  at  a 
committee.  With  him  was  Mr.  Henry  Thornton.  The  Committee 
members  present  were  the  Revs.  Budd,  Goode,  Pratt ; Messrs.  Gibbs, 
Jowett,  Martin,  Poynder,  E.  Yenn.  There  attended  also  Mr.  Charles 
Noel  Noel,  M.P.,  Mr.  William  Henry  Hoare,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Simons  of  Paul’s  Cray. 

It  was  resolved  that  a Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  should 
be  held  at  the  New  London  Tavern  on  Friday,  24th,  at  one,  for  the 
purpose  stated  in  the  requisition.  The  Secretary  read  an  address 
which  he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of  promoting  Christianity  in 
India,  and  this  was  ordered  to  be  printed  immediately  for  being  sent 
to  every  member  of  the  Society  within  the  twopenny  post,  along  with 
a summons  to  the  meeting  and  an  urgent  request  of  attendance. 
Another  paper  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  he  gave  the  outlines, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  Reports  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  without  delay  and 
circulated  at  the  meeting.  Lord  Gambier  was  to  be  written  to  and 
asked  to  take  the  chair.  The  Governors,  the  Treasurer,  and  members 
of  the  Committee  were  urgently  requested  to  be  at  the  New  London 
Tavern  at  eleven  to  prepare  the  resolutions. 

Here  was  rapid  action  : a requisition  with  twenty-three  signatures 
on  the  20th,  a meeting  on  the  21st  in  pursuance  o£  it,  an  address 
drawn  up  and  another  sketched,  to  be  followed  by  a great  meeting  on 
the  24th,  could  not  have  been  the  preparation  of  a day.  Pratt  and 
his  associates  must  have  been  at  work  for  weeks. 

April  24 th}  1812. — The  Special  General  Meeting  assembled  at  the 
New  London  Tavern,  Cheapside,  at  one  o’clock,  Lord  Gambier  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  a large  body  of  the  clerical  friends  of  the  Society, 
many  of  them  from  the  country,  and  by  the  following  principal  lay 
members: — Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  M.P.,  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  M.P.,  Mr.  Babington,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  R. 
Kemp,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  N.  Noel,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Stephen,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Thompson  of  Hull,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Thornton,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 

The  meeting  numbered  about  four  hundred,  all  gentlemen,  half  of 
whose  names  are  recorded. 

The  principal  resolution  pledged  the  Society 
“ to  exert  itself  in  order  to  procure  such  provisions  in  the  new  charter  to  be 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company  as  shall  afford  sufficient  opportunities  to 
those  benevolent  persons  who  shall  be  desirous  of  going  to  India  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  to  its  population  the  blessings  of  Christian  light  and  moral 
improvement ; and  also  such  provisions  as  shall  prevent  the  obstruction  of  their 
endeavours  for  promoting  their  object  in  that  country,  so  long  as  they  shall 
conduct  themselves  in  a peaceable  and  orderly  manner." 

By  other  resolutions  the  Governors  and  the  Treasurer  were  appointed 
a deputation  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  to  solicit  their  support  in  these  objects,  and 
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confer  with  them  on  the  best  means,  so  far  as  this  Society  was  con- 
cerned, of  attaining  them.  The  fifth  and  last  resolution  thanked  Mr. 
Pratt  for  his  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  “ and 
particularly  to  the  important  object  of  the  business  of  this  day,” 
language  which  pretty  well  discloses  to  ns  the  vigorous  hand  which 
had  brought  up  the  Society  thus  far  to  the  front  on  this  question. 
The  speakers  were  Mr.  Henry  Thorntop,  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Mr.  James  Stephen,  Mr.  Babington,  Mr. 
Noel,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Wilberforce  bore  witness  to  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Buchanan's  India  work,  remarking  that  “ the  literary  labours  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  had  unveiled  the  horrible  effects  of  those  superstitions 
in  India  falsely  called  religion  ; the  degraded  state  of  India  began  to 
bear  on  the  minds  of  conscientious  persons  with  unusual  force,  and 
the  darkness  which  had  enveloped  the  subject  was  quickly  passing 
away.”  Mr.  Babington  referred  to  the  House  of  Commons*  resolutions 
on  May  14th,  1793,  which  nothing  but  the  coldness  of  the  public  had 
allowed  to  remain  a dead  letter  on  the  journals  of  the  House.  u It 
was  therefore  with  true  pleasure  that  he  witnessed  the  meeting  and 
proceedings  of  that  day.  The  weight  and  influence  of  the  large 
assemblage  of  gentlemen  around  him,  and  the  high  rank  and  character 
of  those  who  were  most  active  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  would  no 
doubt  produce  an  important  effect  on  the  public  mind.” 

Such  was  the  occasion  that  started  the  large  general  meetings  of 
this  Society.  It  was  a special,  not  an  annual  one ; it  was  not  preceded 
by  a sermon.  It  was  of  men  only.  It  only  remained  to  make  the 
usual  annual  meeting  <c  special  ''  in  regard  to  effort,  advertising,  and 
speakers,  to  have  it  on  a separate  day  from  the  sermon,  and  to  admit 
ladies,  and — it  may  be  added — to  produce  missionary  results , when 
the  missionary  anniversary  of  the  modem  type  would  at  length  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  impressions  of  the  day  are  recorded  in  his  jour- 
nal: “ 1812,  April  24th. — General  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  for  Africa  and  the  East.  A grand  assemblage.  I spoke  with 
acceptance.  It  went  off  well.”  It  was  Mr.  Wilberforce's  second 
attendance  at  a general  meeting.  Henceforth  his  presence  will  be 
more  expected  and  more  worth  his  while  to  give. 

Lord  Gambier's  deputation  on  Saturday,  May  2nd,  found  the  two 
ministers,  Mr.  Perceval  and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  very 
favourable  to  the  Society's  general  objects,  but  strongly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  prudence  in  the  measures  to  be  employed.  As 
the  charter  would  not  be  granted  until  the  following  year,  the 
deputation  thought  that  more  definite  expressions  were  not  to  be 
expected. 

Nine  days  later,  on  May  1 1th,  occurred  the  tragic  death  of  that 
excellent  Premier,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Dr.  Buchanan's  remarks  (May  15th)  on  the  event  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

“ I had  a note  from  Lord  Buckinghamshire  thanking  me  for  the  Prospectus 
and  acknowledging  its  importance.  Another  note  from  Mr.  Perceval  to  the  same 
effect.  Happy  Perceval  u he  have  died  in  the  faith,  as  I have  long  believed  he 
lived ! I have  been  trying  to  move  the  General  Assembly  to  notice  the  exten- 
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sion  of  religion  in  India.  I have  also  urged  Cambridge  to  petition  Parliament 
on  the  subject.  If  an  University  which  has  permitted  its  members  to  portray 
so  often  the  blessing  of  giving  Christianity  to  India  should  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend the  measure,  who  can  be  expected  to  support  it  P Time  flies,  assassins 
fire  shots,  and  we  hear  the  voice,  ‘Be  ye  also  ready!’  I doubt  not  but  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval  will  give  life  to  the  religion  of  many  a man  in  England. 
Some  men  will  feel  it  as  sensibly  as  if  he  had  been  a member  of  their  own 
family.” 

On  Whit-Tuesday,  May  19th,  the  twelfth  Anniversary  Sermon  was 
preached  at  St.  Ann’s  by  Mr.  Goode  from  Ps.  lxxii.  17.  It  enlarged 
on  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the  mission-field,  viewed  in  its  possibilities 
and  opening  prospects.  The  same  day,  after  the  sermon,  the  general 
meeting  was  held  at  the  New  London  Tavern,  Lord  Gambier  pre- 
siding, supported  by  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Wilber  - 
force,  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  and  about  200  members,  clergy  and  laity, 
not  particularised.  This  was  only  half  the  attendance  at  the  special 
meeting  on  April  24th ; but  then  it  followed  the  sermon,  and  no  extra 
exertions  had  been  put  forth.  They  were  all  men,  too.  For  an 
Anniversary,  therefore,  it  was  a decided  advance ; but  until  we  see 
ladies  present  we  shall  not  consider  the  meeting  as  one  of  the  modern 
normal  type.  The  income  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1812,  was 
2679 1.  11s.  lid.,  out  of  which  the  congregational  collections  amounted 
to  631Z.  Is.  4 d. 

The  Report,  according  to  the  Committee’s  promise,  went  very  fully 
into  the  subject  of  the  East,  and  in  that  portion  of  it  revealed,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  hand  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  After  touching  on  the 
Mediterranean  world,  the  Levant,  the  Archipelago,  Malta,  on  Abys- 
sinia, on  the  remote  East  beyond  the  Cape ; on  Ceylon  and  the 
Malayan  world ; on  Southern  India,  Malabar,  and  Travancore, — ex- 
plaining exactly  how  it  was  possible,  if  men  and  means  were  forth- 
coming, to  place  the  Gospel  in  every  one  of  those  regions, — the  Report 
touched  ground  that  was  probably  at  that  moment  interesting  people’s 
thoughts  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  the  India 
of  the  great  Company.  While  the  mercantile  classes  throughout  the 
Empire  were  earnestly  urging  their  claims  to  a share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  East,  was  not  every  British  Christian  bound  to  come  forward 
and  secure  to  the  Natives  a means  of  hearing  the  Word  of  Life  ? 
Was  it  not  a duty,  and  wisdom  besides,  to  plant  such  men  as  Swartz 
and  Guericke  wherever  British  influence  extended  ? The  Parlia- 
mentary resolution  of  May  14th,  1793,  pledged  the  nation  to  the 
principle,  and  the  Committee  were  careful  that  it  should  be  once  more 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  their  friends  word  for  word.  The  case  for 
the  East  could  hardly  have  been  set  forth  in  abler  terms  than  those 
employed  in  this  important  and  interesting  Report,  which  concludes 
in  corresponding  fulness  and  earnestness  with  an  appeal  for  means 
and  men — especially  for  Churchmen. 

Writing  on  July  18th  in  the  following  terms.  Dr  Buchanan  shows 
us  how  hopes  were  being  sustained  at  that  date  by  Mr.  Perceval’s 
successor  in  the  premiership 

“ I have  received  a letter  from  Colonel  Macaulay  this  morning  informing  me 
that  a deputation  of  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Grant,  Babington,  Ac.,  had  waited  on. 
Lord  Liverpool  on  the  subject  of  evangelizing  India,  and  that  his  Lordship  sur- 
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prised  them  by  offering  almost  more  than  they  wished.  He  intimated  his 
intention  to  carry  the  three  following  important  measures 

“1.  To  establish  a seminary  at  each  Presidency  in  India  for  instructing 
Natives  for  the  ministry. 

“ 2.  To  grant  licences  for  missionaries,  not  from  the  Coart  of  Directors,  but 
from  the  Board  of  Control. 

“ 3.  To  consecrate  Bishops  for  India.” 

We  may  here  come  to  a pause  in  the  narrative  of  this  struggle. 
Comparatively  little  was  done  in  it  during  the  second  half  of  1812.  It 
was  in  the  former  part  of  that  year,  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  that 
the  Society’s  exertions  were  laying  the  foundation  for  a good  issue 
in  the  first  and  parliamentary  half  of  1813.  It  is  true,  a great  effort 
occurred  near  the  end  of  1812,  but  that  must  be  considered  as 
more  properly  introducing  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  it  will  be  so 
treated. 

AS  A MIRROR. 

A Sennm  preached  at  the  Santal  Missionary  Conference , September  30 th9  1893. 

1>y  the  Rev.  J.  Blaich,  of  Taljhari.* 

“ Bat  we  all,  with  unveiled  faoe  reflecting  as  a mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord  the 
Spirit.” — 2 Cor.  iii.  18;  R.V. 

F you  look  at  your  New  Testament  (R.V.)  you  will  find  two 
marginal  renderings,  which  coincide  with  the  Authorised  Version 
and  its  marginal  reading.  The  chief  difficulty  appears  to  be  the 
translation  of  the  participle  KaT07rrpi£o/xcvoL  The  original  meaning 
of  the  verb  is  “ to  mirror.”  Now  the  A.V.,  and  the  marginal 
reading  of  the  R.V.  render  it,  “ beholding  as  in  a glass  ” or  “ mirror,”  whilst  in 
the  text  of  the  R.V.  it  is  translated,  “ reflecting  as  a mirror.”  According  to 
the  old  translation,  St.  Paul  is  made  to  say,  that  we  all,  without  an  intervening 
veil,  are  gazing  on  or  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  it  shines  forth  in  the 
face  of  Christ  out  of  His  Holy  Gospel,  and  are  thus  gradually  changed  into 
the  same  image : whilst  the  new  translation  makes  him  to  say  that  we  all, 
without  having  a veil  over  our  faces,  are  mirroring  forth  or  reflecting  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  are  thus  transformed  into  the  same  image. 

It  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  say  which  is  the  correct  rendering  : rather 
acting  on  the  principle  that  all  things  are  ours,  we  shall  appropriate  both 
meanings.  And  we  think  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  both 
meanings  must  have  been  in  the  Apostle’s  mind  when  he  penned  this  verse. 
In  fact  the  one  is  only  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  other. 

I purpose  (I.)  to  adopt  the  rendering  of  the  A.V.  and  point  out  to  you 
a glorious  privilege;  the  words  are,  “We  all  with  open  face  beholding 
as  in  a glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord (II.)  adopting  the  R.V.,  to  point  out  to 
you  a glorious  duty  ; the  words  are  these,  “ We  all  with  unveiled  face  reflecting 
as  a mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (III.)  to  point  out  a glorious  sequence  as 
flowing  from  this  privilege  and  duty;  “ we  all  beholding  as  in  a mirror,  and 
reflecting  back  on  others  as  a mirror,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  transformed 

* It  is  cub  tomary  to  open  the  half-yearly  Conferences  of  onr  missionaries  in 
different  Missions  with  a Communion  Service  and  Sermon.  This  Sermon,  by  one  of 
onr  senior  brethren  in  the  Sant&l  Mission,  was  printed  in  the  local  pages  of  the  North 
India  edition  of  the  Gleaner , and  strnok  ns  as  well  worthy  of  being  reprinted  in 
these  pages  for  the  benefit  of  readers  at  home.— Ed. 
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into  the  same  image  by  a continual  succession  of  glory  streaming  upon  ns  from 
the  Lord,  the  Spirit.” 

May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  grant  unto  us,  in  this  hour  of  our  gathering, 
some  more  glimpses  of  that  radiant  glory  of  our  Lord,  as  it  is  revealed  to  us 
in  His  Holy  Gospel,  and  may  Ho  quicken  us  and  spiritualise  us,  to  reflect 
that  pure  light  shining  on  us  from  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, — to  reflect  it,  I 
say,  for  the  illumination  of  those  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  thus  ourselves  be 
more  and  more  transformed  and  perfected  into  the  same  glorious  image. 

I.  Our  glorious  privilege . The  context  leads  us  back  to  the  Mosaic  time, 
which  serves  as  a contrast  to  our  time.  Moses  had  to  put  a veil  over  his  face, 
for  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  bear  to  look  on  that  dazzling  but 
evanescent  glory  which  was  reflected  from  his  face  in  consequence  of  his 
interview  with  the  Lord  on  the  Mount.  But  not  only  this : the  Apostle,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  veil  on  Moses’  face,  is  at  the  same  time  reminded  of  the  veil 
the  Israelites  or  the  Jews  wore,  and  yet  wear  on  their  hardened,  prejudiced 
understanding  when  the  Law  is  read  to  them.  But  our  Mediator  is  not 
shrouded  in  a veil  that  we  should  not  fully  see  His  glory,  neither  are  we 
veiled,  i.e.  darkened  and  hindered  in  our  gaze,  by  any  obstacle  of  fear  or 
prejudice,  but  with  open,  i.e.  unveiled  face  are  gazing  upon  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  mirrored  forth  in  the  Gospels.  I call  this 
a glorious  privilege.  Just  note  the  contrast  and  you  will  realise  it. 

There , in  the  Old  Dispensation,  the  Mediator  was  a weak  mortal,  compassed 
with  the  same  passions  and  failings  as  the  people  to  whom  he  brought  the 
Law.  There  he  stands,  in  his  hands  the  two  granite  slabs  on  which  is 
engraven  the  Law  of  Eternal  Justice,  Righteousness,  and  indignation  against 
all  that  is  sinful.  Mere,  the  Incarnation  of  God  Himself,  the  Lamb  of  God 
without  blemish,  without  spot,  bringing  before  us  the  law  of  love  and  com- 
passion, of  grace  and  truth. 

There  was  the  dazzling,  terrifying,  yet  fading  impress  of  glory  on  the  face 
of  Moses,  so  dazzling,  and  I might  say  so  glaring,  that  the  trembling  onlookers 
asked  him  to  hide  it  away  from  them.  Here  the  inherent  glory  of  the  Godhead 
itself,  only  shrouded  by  a human  body,  yet  so  attractive,  so  inspiriting  and 
heart-rejoicing,  that  those  who  were  allowed  to  catch  a higher  glimpse  of  its 
nature  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  were  so  delighted  that  they  desired 
to  gaze  at  it  for  ever. 

There  the  repelling  sternness  of  the  Law,  in  itself  tending  unto  death.  Do 
this  and  ye  shall  live— or  else  ye  shall  be  cut  off.  Here  the  meek  and  mild 
Saviour,  full  of  compassion,  seeking  to  save  the  lost,  inviting  the  hearers  with 
those  touching  words,  “ Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden, 
and  I will  give  you  rest,”  offering  eternal  life  to  every  one  that  would  just 
come  and  grasp  it  with  the  hand  of  faith. 

No  wonder  that,  whilst  the  multitude,  when  they  saw  Moses,  were 
affrighted,  we  read  of  our  Mediator  that  when  the  multitude  saw  Him 
descending  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  they  ran  to  Him  and  saluted 
Him.  The  crippled,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  very  outcasts,  thronged  to  see 
Him,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  just  to  touch  the  fringe  of  His  garment. 

What  greater  contrast  could  there  be,  than  that  between  Moses  in  his 
indignation  casting  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  to  the  ground,  or  with  a heart 
full  of  bitterness  striking  the  rock  with  his  staff;  and  that  loving  Jesus 
embracing  and  blessing  little  children,  and  shielding  their  mothers  against  the 
rebuke  of  the  disciples  1 

My  dear  fellow-workers,  I have  been  dwelling  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  Now,  in  order  that  you  may  the  more 
fully  understand  and  realise  the  great  and  glorious  privilege  that  you  are 
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daily  enjoying,  to  gaze  as  in  a mirror  on  that  glorious  image  of  the  glory  of 
God,  radiating  from  the  central  Form  in  the  Book  of  books.  There  is  nothing 
to  intervene  between  your  gaze  and  that  perfect  image,  unless  you  obscure 
your  own  vision.  Daily  and  hourly  we  should  praise  God  that  we  are  allowed 
to  read  about  Him  who  is  very  God  and  very  Man,  to  see  how  He  acted, 
behaved,  and  suffered ; to  hear  Him  speak  as  no  man  ever  spake ; and  last  but 
not  least,  to  have  His  very  image  mirrored  into  our  hearts,  to  receive  His  very 
impress  on  our  minds,  and  to  copy  Him  in  all  His  ways  and  modes  of  life. 
Blessed  are  our  eyes  and  our  ears,  for  many  prophets  and.  righteous  men 
desired  to  see  the  things  which  we  are  allowed  to  see,  and  saw  them  not,  and 
to  hear  those  things  which  we  hear,  and  heard  them  not. 

One  often  hears  the  earth,  the  creation,  spoken  of  as  a mirror  of  God’s 
glory,  but  when  your  mind  has  entered  into  communion  with  God,  you 
become  conscious  of  the  dwarfing  of  all  visible  things  in  His  presence.  Every- 
thing conceivable  falls  short  of  the  inconceivable  glory  of  God.  When  you 
come,  however,  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  how  different  the  feeling ! 
now  you  have  a mirror  equal  to  the  effulgence  of  God’s  glory,  for  in  Him 
d welle th  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  He  is  the  image  of  God,  the 
brightness  of  His  glory,  the  express  image  of  His  person.  Like  Thomas,  you 
acknowledge  Him  and  say,  “My  Lord  and  my  God.”  Truly  God  was  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh — not  a part  of  Him,  but  God  in  perfection.  And  it  is  your 
privilege  to  be  in  constant  inter-communion  with  that  Emmanuel — God  with 
ns — to  study  Him,  to  be  near  Him,  to  gaze  upon  Him,  nay,  to  make  Him 
your  daily  companion,  and  very  bosom  friend. 

II.  Our  glorious  duty . The  R.V.  shows  another  side  of  the  truth.  The 
thought  is  this,  that  as  Moses  reflected  on  his  forehead  the  radiance  of  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  with  whom  he  held  communion  on  Mount  Sinai,  so  in  us 
the  impress,  the  reflection,  of  the  effulgence  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
seen.  Accordingly  we  are  not  the  gazers,  but  the  gazed  upon. 

Is  this  not  a glorious  thought,  a glorious  duty  for  us?  The  marginal 
rendering  in  iv.  6 expresses  the  same  idea.  “ God  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  illumina- 
tion (R.V.  marg.)}  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God.”  That  is,  that  through 
us  others  might  be  illuminated  to  know  the  glory  of  God.  It  is  said  that  the 
ancient  mirrors  were  made  of  metal  highly  polished.  Thus  he  who  looked  on 
his  image  in  them  would  have  his  face  illuminated  by  the  reflected  rays. 

The  two  versions  then  are  not  contradictory,  but  supplementary ; the  one  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  other.  If  we,  with  our  heart’s  full  desire 
and  longing,  are  gazing  steadfastly  on  Christ,  tho  natural  result  will  be  that 
in  our  faces,  in  our  words,  in  our  actions,  in  our  behaviour,  it  will  clearly  and 
unmistakably  be  manifested  that  we  have  been  with  Jesus.  Those  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  or  opportunity  to  see  and  discern  God’s  glory  in  His 
Word,  will,  by  observing  us,  be  able  to  know  somewhat  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  Christ:  “ I in  them  and  thou  in  Me,  that  we  may  be  one.” 

It  is  the  same  thought  which  St.  Paul  expresses  by  another  metaphor  in 
verse  3 of  this  chapter — “ Ye  are  an  epistle  of  Christ,”  “ known  and  read 
of  all  men,”  “ written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.” 

Why,  indeed,  do  we  sit  here  in  this  church  in  this  far-off  country  ? Why 
have  -we  left  our  homes,  our  beloved  ones  ? Is  it  not  because  we  thought  it 
our  duty  to  preach  Christ  as  we  have  found  and  known  Him  in  tho  Gospel, 
and  also  to  show  by  a happy,  consistent  life  what  it  is  to  be  Christ-like  ? To 
every  spiritual  man  the  great  aim  of  his  life  must  be  to  let  his  light  shine  in 
all  its  purity.  An  object  which  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  called  dark,  or 
black ; but  hang  up  a reflector  in  its  place,  let  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  it. 
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and  it  will  be  bright  and  dazzling.  We,  brethren,  are  the  reflectors,  the 
mirrors  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  We  are  to  manifest,  to  represent 
Christ,  not  our  thoughts  and  opinions,  not  our  judgments  and  conclusions. 
We  are  to  show  forth  God's  glory.  Here  is  our  duty,  our  privilege.  We 
are  “ a chosen  generation,  a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  a peculiar  people, 
that  we  should  show  forth  the  praise3  of  Him  who  hath  called  us  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light"  (1  Pet.  ii.  9):  and,  “the  spirit  of 
glory  and  of  God  resteth  upon  you" (1  Pet.  iv.  14). 

III.  The  glorious  sequence . And  now,  lastly,  what  will  the  outcome  of  all 
this  be  to  us]  Let  me  read  the  last  clause  of  our  verse : We  are  “ transformed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord,  the  Spirit."  That 
is,  if  we  are  continually  gazing  at  that  glorious  image  and  are  reflecting  it  in 
our  life,  we  shall  be  moulded  into  the  same  imago.  I will  just  remind  you  of 
the  well-known  fact  that  when  two  intimate  friends  aro  much  together,  they 
will  perceptibly  influence  one  another  and  grow  more  and  more  like  each 
other  in  character  and  mode  of  life.  Or  take  the  case  of  a son  and  a loved 
mother.  Perhaps  the  natural  bent  of  character  of  that  son  tends  to  harshness 
selfishness,  pride,  worldliness.  Now  suppose  that  son,  in  spite  of  his  baser 
traits,  is  sincerely  attached  to  a gentle,  pious  mother,  and  prizes  her  company 
more  than  anything  else  ; would  it  not  follow  as  a natural  consequence,  as  a 
moral  necessity,  that  the  companionship  with  that  mother  will  influence  that 
young  man,  so  as  gradually  to  soften  those  baser  traits  in  him,  and  to  make 
them  ultimately  to  disappear]  Thus,  only  in  a higher  and  more  permanent 
degree,  it  is  with  Christ's  disciples.  They  gaze  on  that  glorious  image,  they 
endeavour  to  reflect  it,  to  reproduce  it ; and  would  anybody  be  surprised  if 
they  were  affected  by  it,  transformed  by  it,  and  shaped  into  it? 

Let  me  give  you  a few  illustrations.  Suppose  you,  although  a believer,  are 
in  your  natural  character  inclined  to  bo  indolent,  careless — now  whenever  you 
look  as  in  a mirror  at  that  glorious  image  of  God's  glory  in  thi3  Book,  it 
must  at  once  flash  into  your  mind  that  such  a trait  is  unworthy  of  a follower 
of  Him  who  was  never  weary  in  well-doing.  Suppose  you  detect  yourself  to 
have  become  negligent  in  your  spiritual  duties,  in  reading  the  Word  of  God, 
in  devotional  exercises,  will  you  not  be  put  to  shame  when  you  remember  that 
that  Holy  Child  could  not  but  be  “about  His  Father’s  business,”  and  that  in 
after  years  it  is  written  of  Him,  that  after  a full  day  of  wearying  work,  He 
withdrew  into  a place  apart  where  He  could  commune  with  God  more  fully  ] 
Or  suppose  those  harsher  passions  and  infirmities,  as  pride,  impatience,  un- 
kindness, emulation,  envy,  get  the  upper-hand  in  your  heart,  will  they  not 
melt  away  when  you  steadfastly,  with  open  face,  gaze  at  that  Saviour  who 
was  all  that  is  kind  and  gentle  and  forbearing  and  long-suffering  and  meek 
and  lowly?  “ Show  me. thy  friends,  and  I will  show  thee  who  thou  art.”  If 
you  keep  in  communion  with  such  a Friend  you  will  become  like  Him.  For 
so  making  His  words  on  every  occasion  familiar  to  us,  so  bringing  His  actions 
before  our  minds,  so  imitating — for  surely  we  may  and  should  try  to  do  so— 
His  very  voice  and  look,  our  souls  will  be  knit  to  Him,  His  Divine  influence 
will  constantly  flow  into  us ; gradually  but  surely  we  ourselves  shall  bo 
changed,  shaped,  moulded  into  that  image  of  righteousness,  purity,  truth,  and 
love,  and  in  ourselves  shall  more  and  more  clearly  and  distinctly  reflect 
Christ's  character  and  conduct,  His  judgments  and  His  affections,  till  at 
length  the  work  will  be  perfected,  and  we  shall  have  the  fruition  of  our  hope: 
when  the  view  of  faith  shall  be  changed  for  immediate  and  perfect  vision. 
“ We  shall  then  not  see  through  a glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face,  and  we  shall 
know  even  as  we  are  known  " (1  Cor.  xiii.  12). 
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UGANDA  PROVERBS. 

ROVERBS  contain  the  condensed  wisdom  of  many  generations: 
a witty  or  a wise  thought  takes  happy  shape  in  the  mouth  of 
some  observer  of  human  nature,  and  is  stamped  by  the  approval 
of  his  fellows,  and  becomes  current  coin.  “ A touch  of  human 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  (black  and  white)  kin  ” ; and 
this  is  nowhere  truer  than  in  proverbs.  The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  this  part  of  Uganda  character.  In  studying  the  character  of  a 
nation  which  has  no  literature,  its  proverbs  assume  a very  great  importance : 
this  is  the  only  stereotyped  substitute  it  possesses  for  a literature.  Uganda 
is  very  rich  in  proverbs ; the  language  readily  lends  itself  to  an  extremely 
condensed  style,  which  is  the  one  best  suited  for  proverbs;  and  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  so  utterly  bewildering  to  a beginner  in  the  language  as  the 
freedom  with  which  these  wise  sayings  are  interspersed  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  when  Uganda  affairs  are  receiving  a remarkable 
share  of  public  interest,  this  attempt  may,  perhaps,  be  not  unwelcome,  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  it  the  strange  and  apparently 
uncouth  forms  of  a Central  African  language.  The  writer  ventures  to  hope 
that  even  from  this  small  selection  of  Uganda  sayings,  any  appreciative 
reader  will  be  able  to  assure  himself  that  this  country  is  not  devoid  either  of 
humour  or  intelligence ; and  that  it  possesses  a language  capable  of  very  great 
things,  combining,  as  it  does,  accuracy,  lucidity,  and  terseness  in  a remarkable 
degree.  The  following  examples  of  thoughts  from  Uganda  will  also,  it  is 
hoped,  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  readers  the  little  realised  fact,  truism 
though  it  bo,  that  human  nature  is  after  all  not  very  dissimilar,  whether 
white,  and  rustling  in  silks  and  satins  in  London  drawing-rooms,  or  black, 
and  clothed  in  barkcloths  or  skins  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  before  your  notice,  reader,  a dozen  examples  of  what 
appeals  to  your  brothers  in  Uganda  as  wise  or  witty : each  proverb  is  first 
given  in  the  original,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  the 
writer  is  justified  in  claiming  terseness  as  one  of  the  merits  of  this  language  ; 
then  follows  a literal  translation,  such  words  being  bracketed  as  are  necessary 
in  English  in  order  to  make  the  sense  plain,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  the 
original ; and  finally  general  explanations  and  remarks. 

1.  “ Baku  sera  ” takwazika . (He  who  sayB)  “ They  are  swindling  you,” 
doesn’t  lend  you  (anything).  Cf.  “ Words  are  easy  as  the  wind  ” ; “ Faithful 
friends  are  hard  to  find  ” ; “ Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.” 

2.  fi  Omwenge  si  mere  ” ayogeza  ekirui.  “Beer  isn’t  food  ” are  the  words 
of  fierce  anger.  The  caller  on  the  look-out  for  hospitality  in  the  shape  of 
beer  comforts  his  angry  disappointment  by  the  reflection  that  after  all  “ beer 
isn’t  food.”  Cf.  “ Sour  grapes.” 

3.  Namakdbirye  afa  enjala . The  man  who  has  two  homes  dies  of  hunger. 
The  cook  at  each  of  the  two  homes  expects  the  master  to  dine  at  the  other, 
and  so  he  t€  falls  between  two  stools.” 

4.  Obutamera  kirevu  njuba  ya  kikome.  Beardlessness  is  a cloudy  day.  As 
on  a cloudy  day  you  can’t  tell  what  time  it  is  (in  Africa),  so  you  can’t  tell 
the  age  of  a man  who  has  no  beard.  Many  Africans  seem  unable  to  grow 
beards. 

5.  H Bigweredao  ” nga  oicutco  yameze.  “ That’ll  do  ” (is  what  you  say) 
when  it’s  your  man  that  has  thrown  (his  opponent).  The  Baganda  are 
champion  wrestlers  ; hence  this  proverb,  whoso  meaning  is  obvious. 

6.  JEkifananyi  ki’sa  ensekere . Resemblance  is  the  death  of  the  louse.  The 
louse  you  kill  is  probably  not  the  one  that  bit  you ; for  one  louse  is  not  dis- 
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tinguishable  from  another.  This  proverb  is  an  indication  of  the  abundance  in 
Uganda  of  this  pest,  only  surpassed  by  fleas,  and  lately,  alas,  by  jiggers ! 

7.  Enzcdambi  ekira  obugumba.  Bad  ^offspring  is  better  than  barrenness. 
“ Half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.” 

8.  Ehitctta  Micima  tekimumalako  nte.  That  which  doesn’t  kill  a Mwima 
doesn’t  finish  off  his  cows  for  him : i.e.  Nothing  short  of  death  makes  a 
Mwima  cattleless.  The  Baima  (sing.  Mwima ) are  the  interesting  shepherd 
tribe  that  is  scattered  through  Central  Africa  ; their  physiognomy  and  customs 
prove  them  relations  of  the  Masai,  and  perhaps  the  Somali,  yet  their  lan- 
guage is  pure  Bantu  ( pace  Mr.  Stanley).  The  first  word  of  this  proverb 
clipped  of  its  initial  vowel,  Kit  a1 1 a , has  been  adopted  by  King  Mwanga  as 
a cognomen : three  times  driven  from  Uganda,  yet  he  clings  to  his  kingdom 
Kke  a Mwima  to  his  cows. 

9.  “ Nafira  ku  Jcinene,”  ensanafu  ku  gere  saja.  “ I’ll  die  for  a big  thing,” 
(as  says)  the  biting  ant  on  the  big  toe.  The  ensanafu  is  the  fierce,  dark-brown 
ant  with  huge  mandibles,  that  travels  in  vast  numbers,  and  is  dreaded  by  man 
and  beast.  “ In  for  a penny,  in  for  a pound.”  “You  may  as  well  be  hung 
for  a sheep  as  a lamb.” 

10.  “By  a 7cuno”  tasenguka  agoba  abaja.  (He  who  is  always  saying) 
tl The  state  of  things  here”  doesn’t  leave  (his  master,  yet)  he  drives  away 
those  who  are  coming.  This  is  a picture  of  the  grumbler : he  has  no  real 
grievance ; if  he  had,  he  would  leave  his  master ; but  his  grumbling  dis- 
courages others  from  entering  his  master’s  service.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  has  always  been  so  far  free  that  each  man  could  choose  his  own 
master,  but  a master  he  must  have  or  starve ; but  he  is  still  free  to  change 
masters.  Slavery,  the  legal  status  of  which  has  now  been  abolished  by  the 
Christians,  was  nover  extensive,  nor,  I fancy,  oppressive,  as  slavery  goes. 

11.  Agenekera  atuma  aysa.  Does  one  who  is  pouring  water  through  ashes 
to  get  salt  give  work  to  one  who  is  grinding  1 In  place  of  salt  (which,  of 
course,  is  greatly  prized  and  hard  to  get  in  Uganda),  the  Natives  make  salt 
water  by  burning  a kind  of  reed  which  grows  in  the  marshes,  and  passing 
water  through  the  ashes  in  a funnel  made  of  plantain-leaves  : this  leisurely 
occupation  is  contrasted  with  that  of  grinding,  which  occupies  both  hands  and 
is  besides  hard  work.  Perhaps  this  proverb  is  not  a question,  but  a statement 
that  the  really  busy  man  is  often  the  one  who  has  most  time  to  spare  to  help 
his  friends. 

12.  Bugubugu  si  muliro . Splutter,  splutter  isn’t  fire.  Cf.  the  Irish  saying, 

4t  Take  it  ’asy,  and  if  ye  can’t  take  it  ’asy,  take  it  as  ’asy  as  ye  can”;  and,  u Still 
waters  run  deep.”  G.  L.  Pilkington. 


ON  EDUCATIONAL  MISSIONS. 

A Paper  read  at  the  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion . 
By  Henry  Morris. 

UK  beloved  Lord  and  Master  is  the  great  exemplar  in  every  form  of 
Mission  work.  Whatever  His  immediate  disciples  may  have 
written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whatever  His 
servants  in  subsequent  ages  may  have  spoken  or  done,  they  and 
we,  in  all  our  thoughts  and  plans,  turn  instinctively  to  Him  ; and 
to  this  day  we  find  in  Him  a faultless  pattern  in  each  variety  of  missionary 
enterprise  which  is  now  being  assiduously  pursued.  It  appears  to  me  that 
His  example  can  specially  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Educational  Missions.  He 
was  essentially  the  Great  Teacher.  His  whole  ministry  on  earth  was  one  pro- 
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loDged  act  of  tuition.  According  to  Oriental  fashions  and  ideas,  He  gathered 
round  Him  a little  band  of  disciples  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  divine 
beauty  of  His  manner  and  the  sweetness  of  His  words  ; and,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  those  days,  they  accompanied  Him  whithersoever  He 
wont,  forming  an  inner  circle  of  attached  pupils.  During  those  three  happy 
years  they  carefully  marked  the  great  Instructor’s  manner  and  temper,  ob- 
served His  gracious  acts  of  love,  and  attentively  listened  to  His  sayings  of 
heavenly  wisdom.  The  entire  method  followed  by  our  Lord  was  the  Oriental 
form  of  Higher  Education. 

Educational  Missions  are  the  modem  counterpart  of  the  plan  which  He 
adopted.  We  do  not  for  a moment  think  of  putting  it  forward  as  absolutely 
the  best  form  of  missionary  effort,  or  setting  it  in  antagonism  with  other 
forms,  but  we  deliberately  assert  that  it  is  the  best  mode  of  reaching  the 
higher  classes  in  civilised  lands.  The  complicated  plan  of  evangelistic  work 
throughout  the  world  may  be  compared  to  a pieco  of  delicate  mosaic,  every 
part  being  just  adapted  to  fit  exactly  into  its  own  appointed  place,  though 
surrounded  by  other  parts  of  different  size  and  shape  and  colour,  each  exactly 
fitting  into  its  position,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  beauty  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  The  kind  of  education  required  by  various  nations  differs  con- 
siderably, and  tho  several  communities  even  in  the  same  nation  demand 
diverse  treatment.  For  people  of  a lowr  type  of  civilisation  very  elementary 
education  only  is  required,  while  in  other  countries,  such  as  India,  about 
which  alone  I am  competent  to  speak,  where  a more  advanced  type  of  civilisa- 
tion and  culture  has  for  centuries  been  attained,  the  upper  classes  require 
Christian  education  of  the  highest  and  purest  character. 

Before  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Higher  Education  as  an  evangelistic 
agency,  it  is  necessary  that  I should  say  a few  words  regarding  Primary  Educa- 
tion. This  ought  to  be  adopted  as  a part  of  the  policy  in  every  mission-field, 
not  only  as  an  excellent  means  of  getting  hold  of  the  children  of  the  peasantry 
and  artisans,  but  also  of  reaching  the  parents  through  their  children.  Christian 
teachers  should  be  employed  in  every  primary  school,  wherever  they  can 
possibly  be  obtained,  and  careful  inspection  should  test  not  only  the  ordinary 
secular  instruction,  but  also  the  quality  and  tone  of  the  Christian  teaching. 
An  admirable  plan  for  leavening  the  indigenous  schools  of  the  country  with 
Christian  influence  has  been  successfully  employed  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  it 
seems  to  me  an  effective  and  comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  reaching 
the  rural  population.  It  consists  of  inducing  the  Native  masters  of  the  ordi- 
nary village  schools,  by  a small  capitation  grant,  to  place  themselves  under  an 
inspector,  who  is  permitted  from  time  to  time  to  give  Christian  instruction  in 
the  presence  of  themselves  and  of  the  children's  parents.  This  plan  has  been 
most  successful  in  results.  If  it  were  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
there  would  be  a network  of  schools  in  which  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christianity 
would  be  taught  to  children  of  tender  age,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Christian  missionaries.  Such  teaching  would  be  a germ  which  can  never  be 
eradicated. 

The  education  of  Native  Christian  children  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 
Every  Native  Christian  should  have  within  his  reach  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a suitable  education  for  his  children,  under  circumstances  favourable 
to  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  here  the  sub- 
ject of  boarding-houses  or  hostels,  where,  under  a Christian  house-father,  the 
spiritual  training  of  youths  can  be  carefully  looked  after  while  they  are- 
attending  either  high  schools  or  colleges ; but  the  pauperisation  of  Native 
Christians  should  be  diligently  avoided.  Each  parent  should  be  required 
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to  pay  for  his  son  quite  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  keep  him  when  at 
home. 

The  grand  object  of  Educational  Missions,  however,  as  an  evangelizing 
agency,  is  to  give  to  non- Christian  nations  the  very  highest  style  of  Christian 
teaching  adapted  to  national  Oriental  ideas  in  their  best  and  purest  form,  and 
also  adapted  to  national  customs  and  habits,  and  to  the  prevailing  tone  of 
thought,  in  so  far  as  they  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  Christian  belief.  We 
ought,  I think,  to  be  very  clear  on  this  point.  It  is  no  part  of  Christian 
Missions  to  force  Western  habits  and  ideas  on  Oriental  nations.  Wo  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  Christianity  began  in  the  East,  and  the  great 
problem  is  how  best  wo  can  give  it  back  again  to  the  East  all  glowing  with 
our  own  Western  erudition,  but  harmonising  with  every  kind  of  Oriental 
thought  and  life.  Wo  want  to  see  Christian  Indians,  Christian  Japanese, 
Christian  Chinese,  not  half  European,  half  Oriental  Churches,  a credit  to 
neither  East  nor  West. 

I need  scarcely  linger  long  in  this  assembly  to  prove  that  Educational 
Missions  have  their  proper  place  in  the  Church’s  missionary  scheme.  I havo 
heard  them  decried  as  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  command  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  as  causing  a prodigal  waste  of  means  which  ought  to 
be  spent  on  more  direct  methods  of  evangelization,  as  being  an  unwise 
diffusion  of  missionary  power,  and  even  as  being  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
God  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  weight  of  evidence  iu  their  favour  is  over- 
whelming.* Statesmen  like  Lord  Northbrook,  Sir  William  Muir,  and  Sir 
Charles  TJ.  Aitchison  have  given  their  full  approval  to  the  Christian  educa- 
tional policy.  “ I look  upon  the  work  done  by  the  high-class  missionary 
colleges,”  wrote  Lord  Northbrook,  “as  of  great  value,  both  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  India,  and  the  moral  training  given  in  them  to  the  students.” 
(t  It  would  be  a calamity  for  India,”  Sir  William  Muir  said,  u if  missionary 
schools  were  withdrawn.”  “ The  value  of  educational  missionary  institutions,” 
Sir  Charles  Aitchison  remarked,  “ can  hardly  be  overrated.”  It  has  been 
employed  by  almost  every  missionary  society.  It  was  successfully  carried 
into  practice  by  the  distinguished  Scotch  missionaries,  Wilson,  Duff,  and 
Anderson.  In  our  own  communion,  Bishops  Cotton,  Caldwell,  Strachan, 
Hodges,  and  Gell  have  afforded  them  their  warmest  support  Many  well- 
known  missionaries  have  been  eminently  useful  in  this  form  of  missionary  work. 
There  are  now  living  several  tried  Indian  Christians  who  trace  their  conversion 
under  God  to  the  patient,  self-denying  labours  of  educational  missionaries.  As^ 
the  jubilee  of  the  Noble  College  at  Masulipatam  has  recently  been  celebrated,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  particularly  to  that  institution.  Old  scholars,  some 
from  distant  parts  of  India,  came- last  autumn  to  Masulipatam  to  join  in  the 
festivities.  On  the  third  day  the  Christians  partook  together  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  and  afterwards  gathered  round  the  grave  of  Noble,  and  united  in  sing- 
ing the  hymn,  “Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun.”  This  is  the  institution 
of ‘which,  when  it  was  only  a high-school.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  then 
Governor  of  Madras,  wrote  on  landing  at  a neighbouring  port : “ I had  not 
been  on  shore  a day  before  I became  sensible  of  the  great  benefits  which  Mr. 
Noble  had  conferred  on  the  Northern  Circars  by  preparing  so  many  intelligent 
and  well-conducted  men  for  the  public  service.”  Educational  missionaries 
in  India  are  now  working  among  youths  of  the  second  or  even  of  the  third 


* An  exhaustive  abstract  of  evidence  in  support  of  Eduoational  Missions  is  given  in 
Educational  Mission ? in  India , being  the  Revised  Special  Report  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  May,  1890. 
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generation,  and  the  results  are  distinctly  apparent.  Not  only  have  several 
Indian  clergymen  been  the  fruit  of  Educational  Missions,  hut  men  trained  in 
Christian  schools  and  colleges  are  now  being  usefully  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  State ; and,  even  if  they  have  not  openly  professed  Christianity,  they 
have  been  grounded  in  its  doctrines,  and  have  recognised  its  high  morality. 
The  most  recent  testimony  that  I have  seen  comes  from  the  Honourable 
Mr.  A.  T.  Arundel,  who,  speaking  lately  to  the  students  of  the  Madras 
Christian  College,  said : “ I can  testify  to  the  enormous  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  public  service.  I have  put  into  it  many 
graduates  from  this  college  with  great  advantage  to  it,  both  in  efficiency  and 
in  tone.” 

I cannot  imagine  any  part  of  Mission  work  in  which  the  recognition  of  the 
continual  guidance  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  more 
essential,  and  in  which,  I believe,  it  is  more  earnestly  and  devoutly  sought. 
Where  is  it  more  needed  than  in  strengthening  men  who,  without  the  excitement 
of  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  without  the  stimulus  of  opposition  when 
standing  up  to  preach  in  the  familiar  resorts  of  men,  day  after  day  pursue  the 
quiet,  patient,  plodding  instruction  of  youth  in  the  dull,  commonplace  round 
of  teaching  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  an  Oriental  school,  and  enervated 
by  the  stifling  heat  of  a tropical  climate  1 The  need  of  self-control,  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  one’s  temper,  the  necessity  of  calmness  and  repose, 
appear  to  me  even  a finer  trial  of  the  Christian  character  than  is  required  in 
most  other  spheres  of  labour.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  arrived 
at  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  It  is  no  less  than  the  moulding  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  future  men  of  India.  “The  prize  is  splendid  and  the  hope 
is  great.” 

The  influence  of  a high-minded  Christian  man  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
daily  round  of  educational  work.  It  is  not  apparent  only  in  the  hour  set 
apart  for  Scriptural  instruction,  but  in  every  moment  of  his  employment. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  more  favourable  time  for  it  than  in  the  cool,  sweet 
morning  hour,  ere  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  begun  to  exercise  its  power. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  Christian  schoolmaster  in  India  finds  Ins  best 
opportunity.  But  his  influence  should,  like  the  subtle  fragrance  of  some 
sweet  perfume,  spread  over  the  whole  day  and  throughout  every  department  of 
study.  The  aim  of  the  educational  missionary  is  to  bring  Christian  culture 
with  all  its  accumulation  of  intellectual  wealth  face  to  face  with  the  ancient 
learning  of  Hinduism,  or  with  the  less  ancient,  but  not  less  subtle,  teaching 
of  Islam,  and  to  demonstrate  how  infinitely  superior  it  is  to  both ; to  illustrate 
by  example  how  Christianity  affects  the  daily  life,  and  to  prove  in  his  own  person 
that  Christian  morality  is  the  only  power  which  can  effectually  regulate  and 
purify  society.  The  educational  missionary  has  to  deal  with  the  young  minds 
just  when  they  are  most  plastic  and  most  impressionable,  and,  as  Christian 
masters  in  England  know  to  be  the  case,  there  is  given  him  opportunities  of 
pleading  for  the  Master  whom  he  himself  enthusiastically  loves.  And  even 
here  he  sometimes  has  his  reward.  What  could  be  more  delightful  to 
such  a man  than  to  feel  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  in  answer  to  his  loving 
words,  showing  that  they  had  touched  the  heart ! 

Notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  English  among  the  higher 
classes  in  India,  and  the  fact  that  English  is  the  medium  for  the  conveyance 
of  instruction,  it  is  essential  for  the  complete  efficiency  of  the  educational 
missionary  that  he  should  thoroughly  master  the  language  of  the  province  in 
which  his  school  is  situated,  in  order  that  he  may  speak  to  his  boys  in  their  own 
mother-tongue,  and  that  he  may  follow  them  to  their  homes  and  hold  converse 
with  their  relatives  and  friends.  No  one  can  fully  understand  the  people 
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unless  he  knows  their  language  and  literature,  and  this  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  educational  missionary  as  for  the  pure  evangelist. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  teacher  in  Mission  high  schools  and  colleges  is  to 
bring  young  souls  to  Christ.  It  is  not  merely  to  enable  men  successfully  to 
pass  University  and  Government  examinations.  Otherwise  they  would  be 
only  schools  of  a high  order,  but  not  missionary  or  evangelistic  schools.  The 
course  of  secular  study  pursued  in  them  should  be  the  best  that  can  possibly 
be  given ; but,  if  it  is  found  that  it  is  overshadowing  in  any  perceptible 
degree  Christian  training  and  instruction,  the  grave  question  of  relinquishing 
grants  received  from  Government  ought  to  be  honestly  faced.  Christian 
teaching  must  never  be  suffered  to  droop  or  fade.  Non-Christians  know  per- 
fectly the  object  of  Christian  schools.  The  very  fact  of  their  sending  their 
children  to  them  is  an  eloquont  testimony  to  the  value  of  Christian  morality ; 
but  they  do  it  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
their  sons  will  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  what  is  to  them  an  alien 
faith. 

I do  not  know  a sadder  sight  than  a young  Hindu,  who  has  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  English  literature  and  science,  but  who  has  never  been  taught 
the  obedience  of  Christ.  He  has,  on  the  one  hand,  abandoned  his 
own  ancestral  belief,  and  has,  on  the  other,  not  received  the  only  thing 
that  can  keep  him  straight  in  his  course  through  life.  Ho  enters  the  world 
like  some  gallant  ship  sailing  into  mid- ocean  without  rudder  or  compass  or 
chart,  tossed  about  by  every  current  and  by  every  adverse  wind,  and  liable 
at  any  moment  to  become  a total  wreck.  What  nobler  object  can  bright 
young  English  scholars,  fresh  from  their  University  training  and  warm  with 
their  own  deep  love  for  their  Master,  set  before  themselves  than  to  rescue  such 
from  their  perilous  condition  and  bring  them  safe  into  the  haven  of  peace  and 
rest  and  joy  in  Christ  1 Will  not  seme  honour-men  who  may  be  thinking  of 
their  future  career  relinquish  their  expectation  of  fame  at  home  and  use  their 
best  and  choicest  gifts,  their  intellect,  their  honours,  their  all,  in  this  service 
for  Him  who  can  and  will  repay  them  a thousandfold,  and  make  it  their 
life-work  to  help  in  moulding  the  character  and  intellect  of  young  India  in 
the  right  direction  1 Surely  India  is  worthy  of  the  beet  that  England  can 
bestow.  They  may  not  in  every  instance  taste  their  reward  on  earth,  but 
they  will  labour  for  the  future,  and  those  who  may  thus  spend  their  time 
and  intellect  and  life  for  their  Divine  Master  may  perhaps  suffer  the  deep 
anxiety,  but  will  infallibly  win  the  heavenly  joy,  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  following  lines  written  in  memory  of  the  greatest  Christian  teacher  of  the 
present  century : — 

“ ’Twas  his  to  teach, 

Day  after  day,  from  pulpit  an  d from  desk, 

That  the  most  childish  sin  which  man  can  do 
Is  yet  a sin  which  Jesus  never  did, 

When  Jesus  was  a child,  and  yet  a sin 
For  which,  in  lowly  pain,  He  lived  and  died  : 

That  for  the  bravest  sin  that  e’er  was  praised 
That  King  Eternal  wore  the  crown  of  thorns. 

. . . Every  sin  which  He  could  not  prevent 
Stuck  in  Him  like  a nail.  His  heart  bled  for  it 
As  it  had  been  a foul  sin  of  His  own. 

Heavy  His  cross,  and  stoutly  did  He  bear  it 
E’en  to  the  foot  of  holy  Calvary; 

And  if  at  last  He  sank  beneath  the  weight, 

There  were  not  wanting  souls  whom  He  had  taught 
The  way  to  Paradise,  that  in  white  robes 
Thronged  to  the  gate  to  hail  their  Shepherd  home.” 

Hartley  Coleridge. 
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ORIENTALS  AND  WESTERN  WAYS. 

A Paper  read  at  the  Miesionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion . 

By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn,  M.A. 

HERE  are  “Western  ways  ” and  Western  modes  of  dealing  with 
things  which  we  believe  to  have  proved  salutary,  but  which  have 
resulted  from  the  gradually  increasing  perception,  and  long  con- 
tinued action,  of  certain  Christian  principles,  and  which  if  they 
had  not  been  accompanied  with  that  perception  and  that  action 
would,  we  believe,  not  have  proved  salutary.  In  other  words,  the  attempt  to 
introduce  any  such  Western  way  without  the  originant  and  accompanying 
principle  would  be  injurious,  and  is  therefore  a danger  to  be  guarded  against. 

I will  refer  on  the  present  occasion  to  two  only  of  these.  But  before 
going  further,  let  me  say  that  by  Orientals  I mean  Asiatic  populations,  not, 
however,  including  Japan,  which  is  altogether  exceptional. 

In  these  Asiatic  countries,  so  far  at  least  as  they  have  not  come  under 
Western  influences,  a strict  repression  is  exercised  on  the  whole  community 
by  political  rulers,  as  well  as  by  social  institutions.  It  is  exercised  over  both 
ordinary  citizens  and  subordinate  officials,  to  an  extent  not  now  found  in 
Western  countries,  especially  not  in  the  British  Isles  or  the  United  States. 

In  Christian  lands,  and  most  so  in  those  lands  where  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  have  the  most  unchecked  development,  there  is  and  has  been  for 
many  years  a continual  relaxation  of  restraints,  a continual  increase  of  freedom 
of  movement  in  thought  and  word  and  action.  Is  not  this  the  result  of  the 
'Gospel  1 Is  it  not  the  result  of  the  principle,  almost  part  of  the  principle* 
“ Ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,”  and  again,  “ If  ye  are  led  by  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law,”  and  again,  “ Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty.”  And  the  influence  of  these  great  truths  has  been  accom- 
panied by  that  of  the  supplementary  principle,  <f  By  love  servo  one  another,” 
bo  bondservants  one  to  another. 

We  believe,  then,  most  of  us  probably,  that  the  process  which  has  been  thus 
going  on  in  our  own  country  has  been,  on  the  whole,  of  a right  kind.  Should 
we  endeavour  to  introduce  it  among  Orientals  ? Why  not  ? Only  let  it  be 
the  due  introduction,  not  an  undue  one.  Let  it  be  the  movement  itself,  and 
not  the  results  of  the  movement  before  the  movement  has  begun  or  has  been 
sufficiently  developed.  Just  as  far  as  a man  is  under  grace  led  by  the  Spirit* 
just  so  far  he  need  not  bo  under  law.  But  let  not  the  outward  restraint  be 
removed  until  its  place  can  be  taken,  at  least  partially,  by  the  vital  dynamic 
guidance ; and  let  every  removal  of  restraint  be  accompanied  with  the  earnest 
endeavour  to  bring  in  a fresh  activity,  a fresh  manifestation  of  self-denying, 
self-sacrificing,  self-abasing,  holy  love. 

That  general  relaxation  of  restraint  and  coercive  authority  to  which  I now 
refer  has  been  carried  out,  in  some  Missions  at  least,  towards  the  Native 
agents  of  the  Mission,  and  among  these  of  course  towards  Native  clergymen. 
At  the  first  rise  of  the  Native  Christian  communities,  when  the  first  converts 
come  forward,  their  obvious  ignorance  and  inexperience,  as  well  as  in  many 
places,  their  Oriental  submissiveness,  render  it  quite  natural  that  they  should 
always  in  all  religious  matters  comply  with  the  guidance  of  the  missionary. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those  whom  he  employs  as  helpers  in  missionary 
or  pastoral  work,  and  all  the  more  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  through 
their  being,  by  such  employment,  taken  away  from  all  means  of  supporting 
themselves,  they  must  receive  from  the  missionary  some  regular  salary.  After 
a time  it  becomes  obviously  desirable  that  some  of  these  shall  receive  Holy 
Orders  as  deacons  and  then  as  priests.  Even  when  they  are  presbyters  it  may 
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still  seem  natural,  as  before,  that  for  some  time  at  least  they  should  be  mere 
assistants  to  the  European.  But  as  years  pass  on  in  well-behaved  obedience, 
and  the  Native  clergyman  is  ministering,  perhaps,  to  a distant  portion  of  the 
missionary’s  scattered  flock,  it  seems,  often  to  the  missionary  himself,  still 
more  it  may  be  to  other  European  observers — not  so  much  to  the  converts — 
right  and  desirable  that  the  Native  brother  should  act  more  on  his  own 
responsibility,  that  the  Western  principle  of  the  gradual  relaxation  of  authority 
should  be  introduced. 

The  correctness  of  this  step  seems  at  the  time  undeniable.  Surely  it  is 
undeniable.  And  more  than  this,  it  has  been  to  a certain  extent,  in  some 
Missions,  carried  out  with  unquestionable  success.  In  other  places  the 
success  has  been  less  apparent.  Perhaps  almost  always,  however,  the  results 
have  been  of  a mixed  character. 

Here,  then,  are  dangers  to  be  avoided.  Experience  has,  I think,  pointed  out 
to  some  extent  both  what  they  are  and  how  they  should  be  guarded  against. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that,  just  in  proportion  as  human  authority  is  re- 
moved, there  ought  to  arise  instead  of  it  some  other  principle,  some  other 
power,  which  may  supply  the  needed  restraint  and  impulse.  “ He  that  ruleth, 
let  him  do  it  with  diligence,”  is  a principle  set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  But  in 
Western  lands  it  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
Christian  belief.  There  are  unbelieving  statesmen,  for  instance,  by  whom  it 
is  as  much  acknowledged  and  practised  as  by  Christians.  On  the  other  hand, 
amongst  Orientals  in  regions  beyond  Christian  and  Western  influence  it  is 
much  less  observable  ; and  even  amongst  Oriental  Christians  it  is  by  no  means 
regarded  as  so  obvious,  and  incontestable,  and  imperative  as  it  really  is. 
That  a man  in  authority  should  be  grave  and  decorous  and  dignified  they  at 
once  admit ; but  that  he  should  be  laborious  and  self-denying,  working  to 
the  utmost  of  his  strength  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  that  his  elevated 
position  only  makes  his  duty  more  evident,  is  a truth  which  does  not  always 
seem  to  occur  to  them  of  itself,  but  which  has  to  be  urged  upon  them  and  to 
be  brought  home  to  them  by  the  example  and  sometimes  the  remonstrances 
of  the  European  brother. 

In  other  words,  indolence  among  Native  workers  is  one  of  the  dangers  that 
has  to  be  guarded  against  when  the  “ Western  way”  of  non-coercion  is  intro- 
duced. Indolence  means  work  undone,  a scanty  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  a 
perfunctory  administration  of  the  means  of  grace,  laxity  of  discipline,  vice 
not  rebuked,  a bad  example  set  to  others.  It  tends  to  deteriorate  the  character 
of  the  office-bearer  himself,  to  make  him  timid,  self-indulgent,  ceasing  to  rule 
his  own  household  well,  too  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  self-seeking  and 
sometimes  worthless  relatives. 

How  should  this  danger  bo  guarded  against?  One  precaution  I would 
mention  in  order  at  once  to  deprecate  it.  It  is  that  of  keeping  the  Native 
agents  in  the  most  strict  and  blind  submission,  with  the  hope  that  under  that 
regime  they  may  gradually  become  fit  for  independence.  But  surely  the  duo 
exercise  of  independence  can  only  be  learnt  by  trial  and  practice. 

The  experiment  should  first  be  tried  on  a small  scale,  with  supervision 
close  at  hand,  and  either  as  a temporary  measure,  or  as  one  that  can  easily  bo 
terminated.  If  there  is  a failure  the  attempt  should  not  be  immediately 
abandoned  as  premature,  but  the  cause  of  the  failure  should  be  faithfully 
pointed  out  to  the  Native  brother,  not  without  rebuke  if  necessary,  and  then 
the  attempt  should  be  renewed  in  the  same,  or  a slightly  different  form. 

The  right  man  should  of  course  be  selected — one  of  burning  zeal,  of  unsel- 
fish devotion,  one  who  gives  evidence  of  constantly  abiding  in  Christ.  Again, 
caro  should  be  taken  that  the  Native  presbyters  may  not  lose  the  advantage 
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of  that  mutual  stimulation  to  love  and  good  works  which  should  exist  among 
all  Christians.  The  presbyter  should  be  in  circumstances  to  know  what  is 
thought  of  his  conduct  and  character  by  the  lay  members  of  his  flock  and  of 
the  diocese  generally.  The  C.M.S.  system  of  Native  Church  Committees  and 
Church  Councils  is  of  course  useful  in  this  respect. 

Especially  should  the  European  missionary  on  the  spot — whether  he  be  in 
authority  as  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  Rural  Dean,  or  Rector,  or  simply  a clerical 
friend  and  brother— be  earnest  in  prayer  and  in  God-guided  effort,  by 
example,  by  loving  entreaty,  by  commendation,  or,  if  need  be,  by  remon- 
strance and  censure,  to  uphold  the  Native  clergyman,  to  point  out  the  blessed- 
ness of  spending  and  being  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ,  of  being  the 
bondservant  of  all  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  of  never  shrinking  from  taking  the 
lowest  place  if  so  he  can  serve  and  glorify  his  Divine  Master. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  very  desirable  the  presence  of  the  European 
missionaries  should  be  retained,  even  when  their  authority  has  been  removed. 
And  the  presence  should  be  of  such  a kind  as  to  have  an  effective  and  evident 
influence  and  power  with  the  Native  clergy. 

The  principle  just  referred  to  is  one  of  indefinitely  wide  applicability. 
But  there  is  another  “ Western  way,”  the  introduction  of  which,  if  not 
very  carefully  watched,  may  prove,  I think,  to  be  seriously  injurious.  I 
mean  the  undue  introduction  of  religious  rites  or  customs  or  practices  into 
which  Westerns  have  been  led  by  the  history  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which 
they  have  belonged.  I here  confine  my  remarks  to  non-Roman  Westerns. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  mentioning  what  I believe  to  be  the  present  state 
of  feeling  in  many  parts  of  India.  There  are  in  India  many  different  bodies 
of  non-Roman  Native  Christians.  (The  ancient  Eastern  Christian  Churches 
scarcely  exist  there,  except,  of  course,  in  Travancore.)  The  difference  between 
these  various  bodies  arises  from,  and  in  their  own  view  for  the  most  part  is, 
their  connexion  with  different  Missionary  Societies.  But  this  connexion,  they 
are  assured  (quite  rightly)  by  these  same  Societies,  is  only  temporary.  They 
are  bidden  to  look  forward  to  independence  from  foreign  control  and  foreign 
pecuniary  aid.  So  far,  therefore,  the  difference,  the  separation,  is  only  temporary, 
belonging  to  the  scaffolding,  not  to  the  building.  So  far,  it  is  merely  inci- 
dental and  superficial.  It  must  seem  to  them  to  depend  very  often 
simply  on  the  locality  in  which  they  reside ; because  in  very  many  places, 
in  almost  all  rural  districts  for  instance,  the  work  is  left  to  some  one  Society 
— other  Societies,  however  firmly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  their  own 
Church  or  their  own  distinctive  principles,  preferring  some  district  where 
there  are  no  other  Christian  teachers.  Hence  in  Tinnevelly,  for  instance,  the 
L.M.S.  Christians — who  have  been  habituated,  of  course,  to  Congregationalist 
modes — will  say,  and  do  say,  “As  Christians  we  are  one  with  our  C.M.S. 
brethren ; we  are  only  separated  from  them  by  certain  differences  of 
practice  and  opinion  on  the  part  of  our  European  missionaries,  differences 
which  seem  to  them  more  important  than  they  do  to  us.”  And  so,  when 
a zealous  L.M.S.  Christian  comes  to  a district  in  Tinnevelly  or  Ceylon 
where  there  are  none  but  C.M.S.  congregations,  he  at  once,  as  a matter  of 
course,  joins  himself  to  them,  without  even  supposing,  for  the  most  part, 
that  any  other  course  could  be  conceivable.  By  so  doing  he  does  not 
seem  to  himself  to  be  transferring  himself  from  one  body  of  Christians  to 
another.  The  unity  as  Christians  is  felt  to  be  infinitely  greater  than  the 
distinction  as  being  connected  with  different  Missionary  Societies.  In  fact, 
in  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore  all  non-Roman  and  non-Syrian  Christians  feel 
themselves  to  belong  to  one  body,  and  are  so  regarded  by  the  Heathen.  Such 
at  least  was  the  case  only  a few  years  ago. 
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Is  there  not  a fear  lest  this  unity  may  be  broken  up  by  $6  further 
introduction  of  Western  ways  ? The  tendency  of  course  is,  throughout 
South  India,  to  unite  together  all  Anglican  Christians  as  Anglicans  and 
all  Congregationalist  Christians  as  Congregationalists.  But  when  this  has 
once  been  effected  the  difference  will  be  represented  as  belonging  not  to 
the  scaffolding  but  to  the  building,  to  be  permanent  and  not  temporary, 
to  be  as  it  were  fundamental  and  vital,  not  superficial  and  incidental. 
And  the  consequence  of  this  will  certainly,  in  some  respects,  be  regret- 
table. I will  not  venture  to  say  that  this  Western  way  ought  not  to  be 
introduced,  that  all  Anglicans  ought  not  to  be  welded  together,  and  that 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  are  not  bound  by  their  own  principles 
to  attempt  a corresponding  process.  But  I do  say  that  if  it  must  be  in- 
troduced the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  do  it  in  a right  way,  in  a 
way  that  will  as  much  as  possible  promote  and  foster  union  amongst  all 
those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Those  Anglican 
Christians  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  paper,  believe  that  neither  episcopacy 
nor  liturgicalism  belong  to  the  esse  of  the  Church  will,  doubtless,  temperately 
and  in  a loving  spirit,  speak  out  their  convictions  clearly  and  make  themselves 
distinctly  heard.  Let  care  be  taken  that  no  undue  introduction  of  Western 
ways  may  prevent  the  formation  of  such  an  Indian  Church  as  may  compre- 
hend the  vast  majority  of  non- Roman  Indian  Christians. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  we  must  believe  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  good  understanding  will  be  granted  to  our  Indian  brethren,  and  that 
neither  as  regards  the  formation  of  an  Indian  Church  nor  in  other  important 
or  unimportant  matters  can  wo  expect  that  there  will  bo  a due  introduction  of 
Western  ways  unless  it  is  carried  out  by  Indian  Christians  themselves,  not 
without  European  advice,  but  also  not  under  European  domination. 


“THE  GOSPEL  IN  PERSIA.” 


Letter  from  the 

Ispahan , June  1 ith,  1894. 

“ flggi*HE  Gospel  in  Persia.’*  One 
BaSl  not  nnfrequently  meets 
m jBW  with  this  sentence  now 
lEaSI  in  periodicals ; I should 
prefer  to  write  it  thus — “The  lack 
of  and  need  for  the  Gospel  in  Persia.” 
This  is  the  main  thought  in  one’s  mind 
on  returning  from  a forty-two  days* 
tour  in  this  land,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  I have  not  met  a single 
witness  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  excepting 
the  last  day  spent  at  NejifabM,  our 
own  Isp&h&n  outpost. 

Leaving  here  on  the  Anniversary  day, 
May  1st,  accompanied  by  one  of  our  medi- 
cal students,  Mr.  Paul  Peter,  we  took  the 
main  road  north  to  Teheran,  and  after 
five  days’  marching  arrived  at  the  city 
of  K&shan.  This  is  an  important  place, 
and  we  regard  it  as  an  easy  position  to 
be  occupied  in  our  plan  of  campaign. 
The  people  are  quiet  and  industrious ; 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  Jews  there, 
well-to-do  and  unmolested,  and  a few 
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Parsis.  Yisiting  the  Jews  first,  we 
called  upon  the  head  Rabbi,  who  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  having  called  upon  him 
on  my  last  visit  to  K&sh&n ; he  is  a 
very  kindly  and  venerable  old  man. 
Telling  him  that  we  were  hoping  in 
the  near  future  to  come  and  open  work 
for  Christ  in  the  city,  I asked  him 
whether  the  Jewish  community  would 
welcome  or  hinder  us.  He  answered 
me  with  most  emphatic  words  of  wel- 
come. The  following  day  we  called 
upon  the  head  Moollan  of  the  city,  who 
was  accompanied  by  about  fifteen  of 
his  learned  followers  : our  reception 
here  was  decidedly  cold  and  rude, 
several  of  the  usual  marks  of  respect 
to  a guest  being  carefully  omitted. 
Quietly  waiting  for  the  nght  oppor- 
tunity, I rebuked  them  all  for  their  rude- 
ness in  a very  excellent  traditional  say- 
ing of  Mohammed’s,  “ Honour  a guest, 
even  if  he  be  a Kafir,  i.e.  unbeliever.” 
The  effect  was  magical,  and  they  were 
all  quite  ashamed  of  themselves.  After 
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a few  more  words  of  instruction  we  left 
them.  That  evening  it  was  noised 
abroad  in  the  city  that  the  Moollah 
had  been  rebuked,  and  on  the  next  day, 
when  going  to  call  on  the  second  lead- 
ing Moollah  and  his  followers,  the 
treatment  was  very  different,  every 
customary  attention  being  shown  to 
the  guest.  In  this  assembly  we  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth,  the  Moollah  himself  silencing 
his  disciples  when  he  saw  how  un- 
answerable the  Christian  argument 
was  concerning  the  authenticity  and 
purity  of  our  present  Gospel.  Our 
chief  opponent  m the  conversation,  a 
Saiyid,  afterwards  came  running  after 
mo  to  tell  me  he  was  quite  convinced, 
and  would  take  an  earlv  opportunity  of 
coming  to  IspaMn  for  further  inquiry. 

From  Kash&n,  a three  days*  march 
brought  us  to  Mahal lat,  where  we 
rested  for  a Sunday.  This  is  a most 
delightful  town  in  the  mountains,  but 
as  in  many  beautiful  places  the  people 
are  rough  and  uncouth.  We  nad  a 
most  busy  day:  besides  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  we  attended  three 
gatherings  of  Moollahs,  and  were  able 
also  slightly  to  instruct  two  or  three 
seemingly  earnest  inquirers. 

Another  three  days’  march  brought 
ns  to  the  city  of  Sultan&b&d,  also  a 
very  important  place,  to  be  occupied 
(d.v.)  very  shortly.  Of  course,  all  the 
chief  Moollahs,  again,  were  here  visited, 
and  a few  of  the  leading  civilians.  A 
courteous  reception  was  everywhere  ac- 
corded, and  in  every  instance  we  were 
able  to  leave  some  message  for  the 
Master.  The  chief  interest,  however, 
for  ns  lay  in  two  earnest  inquirers  who 
have  been  for  some  time  past  seeking 
the  light  and  asking  tor  baptism. 
Their  case  is  a typical  one,  and  illus- 
trates the  condition  of  not  a few  in  this 
country.  I taught  them  most  carefully 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  thought  one, 
at  least,  to  be  quite  prepared  to  take 
up  his  cross  and  confess  his  Saviour 
in  baptism ; but  on  the  Saturday, 
when  actually  making  the  arrange- 
ments to  baptize  him  on  the  Sunday  in 
his  own  house,  it  came  out  that  he  was 
afraid  of  his  wife  knowing  of  it.  He 
seems  a true  believer,  but  weak  in  faith 
— like  Peter  in  the  boat,  brave,  but 
when  stepping  out  on  the  troubled 
waters  to  come  to  Jesus,  weak  and 
sinking.  He  said  to  me  quite  patheti- 
cally, when  he  clearly  saw  the  justice 
of  my  refusing  to  baptize  him— M Sahib, 


you  will  leave  me  here  alone  to-morrow, 
and  how  can  I face  death  alone,  with 
no  one  near  to  help  and  strengthen 
me  ? ” It  is  difficult  for  us  Christians 
in  our  comfort  and  security  to  answer 
this  question,  and  we  are  verily  guilty 
in  thus  leaving  our  weaker  brethren 
alone  in  their  distress  and  struggles. 
How  often  do  the  words  of  Matt.  Ix.  36 
come  to  one’s  mind,  “ distressed,  scat- 
tered, as  sheep  having  no  shepherd  ” ! 
Can  a new-born  babe  do  what  we  ex- 
pect from  a man,  and  can  a poor  sheep 
or  a weak  lamb  stand  up  and  fight  the 
ravening  wolf  alone?  Where  are  the 
under-shepherds  P Where  are  the 
labourers?  Doth  no  man  care  for 
their  souls  ? Another  instance  will 
still  further  illustrate  the  position  of 
things;  the  most  earnest  and  hopeful 
of  our  Nejif&bad  inquirers  and  his  dear, 
affectionate  little  lame  son.  This  man’s 
enemies  became  aware  of  his  doings. 
They  first  threatened  to  kill  the  son, 
who  has  been  attending  our  dispensary 
and  the  Persian  school,  so  that  the 
father  had  to  take  him  away  from 
Julfa ; they  then  tracked  the  father  to  a 
village  where  he  had  gone  to  find  work, 
and,  accusing  him  to  the  governor  of 
the  district,  forced  him  to  flee  back  to 
his  home  in  Nejifabttd,  where  I found 
father  and  son  together,  trembling  and 
almost  heart-broken, knowing  the  truth, 
but  yet  shrinking  from  the  heavy  cross 
laid  upon  them.  They  call  for  our 
most  tender  sympathy. 

Leaving  Sultanabad,  on  the  third  day 
we  reached  Burujird,  a good-sized  city 
lying  in  the  fruitful  and  well-populated 
plain  of  Sil&khar.  This  city  being 
near  LurisUn  and  rather  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  we  found  the  inhabitants 
inclined  to  be  rude  and  disagreeable. 
Taking  a small  house  near  the  entrance 
of  the  principal  mosque  for  our  brief 
stay  in  the  place,  we  were  at  first 
treated  to  a good  deal  of  abuse  by  some 
of  our  neighbours,  and  a good  many 
bricks  and  stones  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  courtyard ; however,  this 
eventually  ceased  on  my  threatening 
to  send  to  the  governor ; a little  simple 
medical  treatment  also  served  to  soften 
their  hearts.  We  had  two  large  gather- 
ings of  Moollahs  here  also.  At  the 
first  of  these  we  had  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing,  and  for  over  an 
hour  and  a half  these  religious  leaders 
gave  most  careful  attention  to  all  I told 
them.  At  the  second  gathering  there 
was  a good  deal  of  opposition,  especially 
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from  one  man,  who  was  quite  a fire- 
brand, and  some  years  ago  had  been 
turned  out  from  Ispahan  for  his  violent 
fanaticism ; but  here  aho  we  told  them 
the  truth,  whenever  they  were  calm 
enough  to  listen  to  ns.  The  Jews  in 
this  city  are  in  a very  oppressed  and 
downtrodden  state,  and  long  for  Chris- 
tians to  come  and  help  them. 

Leaving  this,  our  furthest  point  from 
Ispahan,  we  commenced  our  return 
journey,  receiving  a varied  reception 
at  the  various  places  we  touched  at. 
Out  of  many  incidents  I will  only  men- 
tion one  or  two.  At  one  large  village 
that  we  oame  to,  the  people  snowed  no 
intention  of  receiving  us,  and  were 
very  rude  and  inhospitable,  and  make 
sport  of  us.  I find  a little  muscular 
Christianity  is  sometimes  very  useful 
amoDgst  these  people,  for  they  are  just 
like  quite  uneducated  children,  and 
they  regard  too  much  kindness  simply 
as  a sign  of  weakness,  and  besides  they 
are  all  great  cowards : so  after  one  or 
two  kindly,  forcible  arguments  with 
them,  they  changed  their  tone;  and  after 
doctoring  several  of  their  sick,  we  were 
able  to  leave  them  in  a friendly  and 
respectful  spirit  towards  us.  At  the 
next  place  we  came  to,  something 
similar  occurred — a young  fellow  came 
and  indulged  in  some  choice  abuse  of 
Christians,  especially  of  me  personally, 
burning  my  father  and  others  of  my 
relations,  in  accordance  with  a well- 
known  form  of  Persian  abuse.  The 
chief  men  of  the  place  very  shortly 
afterwards  came  and  apologised  to  me 
for  the  insult,  and  again  here  we  were 
able  to  leave  friends  behind  us.  Four 
or  five  days  we  spent  in  some  of  the 
Christian  Armenian  villages  of  Ferid&n ; 
the  people,  of  course,  received  us  kindly, 
but  they  are,  at  present,  greatly  op- 
pressed by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
spiritually  are  very  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. In  our  thoughts  of  the  Gospel 
for  this  country,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  needs  of  these  our  fellow-Christians, 
and  we  ought  to  be  sending  teachers 
and  helpers  to  them  also.  The  last 
Sunday  of  our  tour  we  spent  at  Najif* 
ab&d,  where  two  of  our  brethren  are 
now  holding  the  fort,  healing  the  sick 
and  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  work 
going  on  here  is  a very  blessed  one: 
we  nave  recently  been  able  to  rent  a 
house  in  this  town,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is  being  stirred  by  the 
work  our  brethren  are  doing— hundreds 
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of  patients,  and  scores  who  come  to 
inquire  and  talk.  On  the  Sunday  in 
question,  fifty-two  Mohammedans  and 
Babis  attended  the  morning  service 
that  I held ; many  came  to  converse  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  teu 
of  us  met,  for  the  first  time  in  this 

Slace,  to  remember  our  Lord’s  death. 

>ur  young  “hakim  bashi”  had  also 
very  skilfully  performed  an  operation 
on  the  same  day  on  the  son  of  a promi- 
nent man,  formerly  an  opposer,  and  it 
was  delightful  to  see  this  man  sitting 
grateful  and  softened  in  heart,  quite 
overcome  by  Christian  love. 

And  now — to  close  as  I began— “ the 
Gospel  in  Persia” — the  Gospel  meant 
for  Persia,  but  not  yet  given  to  Persia. 
Nineteen  years  ago  to-day  (Jnne  14th), 
the  C.M.S.  adopted  the  Persia  Mission, 
thus  making  itself  responsible  before 
Gol  for  the  main  part  of  Persia  (the 
Americans  having  energetically  taken 
up  the  northern  portion),  not  to  men- 
tion Baghdad  and  Mesopotamia,  taken 
up  more  recently.  Commencing  to-day 
our  twentieth  year  of  C.M.S.  formal 
work  in  Persia  proper,  what  is  our 
position  p In  the  face  of  a persistent 
opposition,  just  getting  our  foothold  in 
this  one  Mohammedan  stronghold  of 
Ispahan — no  second  place  yet  occupied, 
and  not  enough  men  to  properly  man 
our  one  station.  Meanwhile  the  sheep 
are  in  distress,  and  there  is  no  shep- 
herd. We  must  have  a few  shepherds 
(we  could  at  once  locate  six  doctors 
and  six  clergy)  around  whom  the  sheep 
may  gather,  prepared  to  teach,  tend, 
and  protect  the  sheep,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  die  with  or  for  the  sheep.  Of  course 
we  do  not  forget  that  God  can  work 
miracles — but,  as  the  Mohammedan 
frequently  says,  God  works  through 
" asbab  ” or  means,  and  He  will  not 
work  a miracle  in  order  to  take  the 
place  of  man’s  diligence  and  toil.  It 
will  be  very  little  good  our  talking  and 
praying  about  giving  the  Gospel  to 
Persia,  unless  we  take  the  means  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  Isl&ra  is  tottering, 
and  lias  no  innate  strength,  and  very 
little  hold  over  the  people — a firm,  be- 
lieving, united  onset  will  overthrow  it. 
But  we  want  men~vQ  are  asking  the 
Lord,  and  we  tell  His  people  the  need. 
We  must  answer  our  Master  one  day, 
and  tell  Him  what  we  have  done  to 
give  His  precious  Gospel  to  this  gene- 
ration, and  amongst  others,  to  this 
generation  of  perishing  Persians. 
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THE  PLAGUE  IN  HONG  KONG. 


Letter  from  the 
Song  Kong , July  25 tht  1894. 
l^g^HiOME WHERE  about  the  be- 
of  May  the  news 
m*l\  reached  us  that  there  was 
F ini  an  epidemic  raging  in  Can- 
ton, and  that  many  persons  nad  died. 
About  this  time  four  deaths  occurred 
in  Hong  Kong  from  some  unknown 
disease  amongst  the  better  class  of 
Chinese,  followed  by  several  in  the 
Tung  Wa  or  Chinese  hospital  and 
workhouse.  This  at  last  seemed  to 
awaken  the  authorities,  and  upon  in- 
vestigation the  disease  was  found  to  be 
similar  to  the  plague  or  “ black  death  ” 
prevalent  in  London  about  1665.  The 
most  energetic  measures  were  adopted 
to  check  its  ravages.  The  fever  hos- 
pital-ship, Hygeia,  was  moored  off  the 
shore  of  the  infected  district,  and 
patients  at  once  moved  thither.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  use  of  a large  unused  police- 
station  as  a temporary  hospital.  This, 
also,  not  sufficing  for  the  number  of 
patients,  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety offered  their  medical  staff, together 
with  one  of  the  C.M.S.  ladies,  Miss 
Jones,  to  take  charge  of  a mat  shed 
erected  as  a temporary  hospital.  Even 
these  measures  scarcely  sufficed  for  the 
number  of  cases,  the  death-rate  being 
over  100  daily ; and  this  continued  for 
some  time. 

The  city  had  already  been  officially 
declared  plague-stricken,  and  a com- 
mittee formed  to  arrange  measures  for 
the  repression  of  the  epidemic.  Major- 
General  Barker  offered  to  lend  soldiers 
to  form  search  parties,  and  those  who 
were  willing  to  volunteer  were  at  once 
enrolled.  Many  of  the  civilians  also 
rendered  able  assistance,  and  these, 
with  the  police,  instituted  a house-to- 
house  visitation.  Persons  found  to  be 
suffering  from  the  plague  were  imme- 
diately removed  to  one  of  the  hospitals, 
and  their  houses  carefully  cleansed, 
whitewashed,  and  disinfected. 

When  the  latter  were  found  to  be 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  they  were 
closed  up  and  the  people  removed  to 
more  airy  dwellings  at  the  Government 
expense.  In  the  case  of  those  who  had 
lost  relatives  or  were  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide necessary  food,  the  Government 
also  undertook  to  supply  their  wants 
for  a week  or  two.  In  one  district 
whole  streets  were  condemned  and 
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t called  up,  eventually  to  be  destroyed 
by  burning.  The  floors  of  many  of 
these  houses  were  caked  with  dirt  of 
the  most  indescribable  kind,  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  At  meal- 
times it  is  a Chinese  custom  to  throw 
the  bones  and  other  refuse  on  the  floor, 
and  the  houses  being  principally  occu- 
pied by  coolies  and  sub-let,  it  appears 
to  have  been  no  one's  business  to 
cleanse  them.  As  this  has  been  going 
on  for  years,  the  accumulation  of  filth 
beggars  description.  Some  years  ago 
they  were  described  by  a Government 
official  as  follows,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  done  since  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects : — “ The  inspection  of  the  Chinese 
district  displays  the  phenomenon  of  a 
dense  mass  of  people  herded  together 
in  dark  and  ill- ventilated  dwellings 
totally  devoid  of  drainage,  and  where 
the  house  sewage  and  kitchen  refuse 
are  kept  standing  inside  each  house  in 
a tub,  from  which  is  evolved  an  effluvia 
that  would  turn  the  stomach  of  a 
carrion  crow."  These  houses  are  fitted 
with  cock-lofts,  i.e.  a second  floor, 
about  five  feet  above  the  ordinary 
floor,  thus  making  provision  for  a 
second  row  of  people.  These  are  in 
most  cases  divided  again  by  partitions 
admitting  no  light  and  little  air, 
often  overcrowded  with  human  beings. 
No  wonder  the  plague  found  many 
victims  in  such  a hotbed  of  filth  and 
disease. 

At  first  the  soldiers  and  different 
search  parties  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion from  the  Chinese  in  their  work  of 
inspection.  Unfortunately,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Native  so-called  doctors  (who 
have  had  no  training  as  such)  and  of  the 
secret  societies  ana  guilds  caused  the 
most  absurd  rumours  to  be  circulated. 
Such  stories  as  that  the  Government 
had  ordered  the  livers  of  a number  of 
children  to.be  cut  out  and  made  into 
medicine  ; that  all  the  schools  were  to 
be  visited,  the  children  stripped,  and  if 
any  pimple  or  boil  was  founa  on  a child, 
it  was  immediately  compelled  to  drink 
the  medicine ; that  adults  suspected  of 
having  the  plague  were  to  be  removed 
to  the  hospital,  made  to  drink  Jeye's 
fluid,  and  to  be  killed  by  placing  ice 
on  their  hearts ; that  the  Government 
desired  to  diminish  the  population,  as 
Hong  Kong  was  overcrowded. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  such 
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stories  should  meet  with  any  credence 
amongst  a people  who  had  enjoyed  the 
beneficence  of  British  rtile  for  over 
forty-one  years,  and  many  of  whom 
had  received  an  English  education. 
But  such  r amours  were  not  only  be- 
lieved, but  worse  than  these,  and  the 
people  fled  from  the  city  in  thousands 
(Government  report,  July  20th,  61,000) 
spreading  these  absurd  stories  broad- 
cast through  the  province;  and  these 
reports  led  to  disturbances  in  several 
places,  and  a threatened  rising  against 
the  English,  especially  in  Canton. 

The  most  influential  of  the  Chinese 
personally  solicited  the  Governor  to  stop 
the  house-to-house  visitation,  and  to 
hand  over  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese 
patients  to  Native  doctors  ! Unfortu- 
nately, the  Governor  acceded  to  their 
request  so  far  as  to  allow  them  to  open 
a hospital.  This  might  seem  reasonable 
to  those  who  do  not  know  that  anybody 
in  China  can  set  up  for  a doctor  with- 
out any  special  training  and  without 
any  medical  knowledge  whatever.  The 
result  was  what  might  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Some  unused 
glass-works  were  utilised  as  a hospital. 
The  patients  when  admitted  had  no 
bath,  or  change  of  clothing,  were  laid 
side  by  side  on  the  floor,  occasionally 
given  a little  food  and  so-called  medi- 
cine ; but  there  were  no  nurses  to  attend 
them,  nor  even  a little  cleansing  per- 
formed, and  the  place  soon  became  a 
hotbed  of  filth  and  disease,  causing  such 
a scandal  that  orders  were  issued  for 
the  removal  of  the  patients  to  English 
treatment.  This  roused  the  Chinese, 
and  under  strong  representations  by 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton  many  of  the 
patients  were  removed  in  junks  to 
Uanton ! The  Chinese  then  opened  a 
hospital  on  the  mainland  opposite  to 
Hong  Kong,  in  Chinese  territory.  This 
they  were  allowed  to  do  on  condition 
that  the  place  was  kept  clean  and  under 
other  restrictions  in  respect  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  which  were  not  en- 
forced ! A Government  official  reports : 
“All  the  talk  of  the  Chinese  respect 
for  their  dead,  and  all  the  plaintive 
appeals  for  deference  to  native  wishes 
as  to  funeral  customs,  are  terribly 
satirised  by  this  native  cemetery.  The 
graves  are  in  no  case  more  than  two 
feet  deep;  in  many  cases  only  fifteen 
inches.  The  bodies  are  dumped  in 
anyhow,  without  coffins,  and  indigna- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  is  becoming 
intense.”  No  lime  or  disinfectants  were 


used.  This  was  rightly  considered  to 
be  a source  of  danger  to  the  Colony. 
The  Chinese  strongly  object  to  the  use 
of  lime,  as  it  destroys  the  bones,  and 
this  use  of  lime  was  their  principal 
objection  to  the  English  treatment,  the 
latter  making  it  a sine  qua  non  that 
lime  should  be  placed  in  the  graves. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  of 
mortality,  500  men  were  employed 
daily  for  more  than  a month  simply  in 
digging  graves,  and  it  is  estimated  over 
5000  persons  died  of  the  plague. 

The  search  parties  met  with  many 
sad  and  pathetic  incidents.  In  one 
house  the  body  of  a man  was  discovered 
in  a tub  of  water,  where  he  had  been 
concealed  by  his  friends  lest  it  should 
be  known  that  there  was  a case  of 
plague  in  the  house.  In  another  case 
a room  was  found  locked,  and  when 
broken  into,  two  dead  bodies  were  dis- 
covered in  a state  of  decomposition. 
A coolie  who  had  entered  a house  (in 
which  there  had  been  several  cases  of 
plague,  and  which  had  been  closed)  to 
steal  a brass  tap,  was  seized  with  plague 
and  died.  To  pass  through  the  city 
when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  was 
like  visiting  a city  of  the  dead.  In 
many  of  the  back  streets,  usually  alive 
with  the  tread  of  hundreds  of  Chinese, 
a ceaseless  moving  throng,  scarcely  a 
man  was  to  be  met  with ; house  after 
house  closed.  Even  in  the  Chinese 
portion  of  the  Queen’s  Boad,  the  Fleet 
Street  of  Hong  Kong,  only  a stray 
ricksha  might  be  encountered,  with 
occasionally  the  regulation  cart  carry- 
ing the  dead,  driven  by  two  soldiers, 
no  coolies  being  willing  to  undertake 
the  office ; ambulances  flitting  to  and 
fro;  and  a few  shops  open,  but  little 
business  being  done.  Or  a little  further 
on  the  women  and  children  might  be 
seen  sitting,  pale  with  fear  and  sorrow, 
on  their  furniture  piled  up  in  the  street, 
while  the  soldiers  whitewashed  and 
disinfected  the  house,  from  which  some 
relative,  perhaps  the  bread-winner  of 
the  family,  had  been  carried  out  sick 
with  the  plague.  So  sudden  and  viru- 
lent is  the  disease  that  in  some  cases 
men  have  been  known  to  reel  and  fall 
over  in  the  street  as  they  walked,  and 
have  died  in  a few  minutes ; in  other 
cases,  when  being  conveyed  in  the 
rickshas  or  chairs. 

At  first  the  Christians  were  inclined 
to  join  in  the  general  panic.  I went 
into  one  house  and  found  five  persons, 
two  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be 
3 C 
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sickening  for  the  plague;  they  were 
very  nervous  and  frightenod.  I pointed 
out  to  them  how  wrong  it  was  to  listen 
to  the  foolish  stories  that  were  circu- 
lated, and  that  this  was  an  opportunity 
to  show  to  the  Heathen  their  trust  in 
Christ,  that  He  could  protect  them. 
After  prayer  and  further  conversation 
they  were  enabled  to  trust  and  were 
soon  quite  better  ! They  were  frighten- 
ing themselves  into  a fever.  This  has 
been  indeed  a testing  time  for  the  Chris- 
tians, and  1 am  thankful  to  say  that 
many  have  shown  by  their  quiet  trust 
and  faith  that  they  have  a better  hope, 
and  know  Whom  they  can  depend  upon 
to'save  them  in  the  time  of  danger.  In 
some  cases  the  Heathen  have  asked  the 
question,  “ How  is  it  that  you  Chris- 
tians do  not  take  the  plague  ? We  have 
had  processions  and  fired  crackers  and 
made  presents  to  our  gods,  but  all  in 
vain,  we  are  dying  by  hundreds.”  I am 
glad  to  say  the  persons  interrogated 
could  give  a good  answer  of  the  hope 
that  was  in  them,  and  the  Heathen  were 
much  impressed.  We  trust  that  this 
terrible  epidemic  may  prove  a blessing 
to  many,  in  opening  their  eyes  to  see 
the  worse  than  uselessness  of  worship- 
ping idols,  and  lead  them  to  believe  on 
Him  who  can  save  to  the  uttermost. 

Certainly  the  Christians  have  been 
preserved  in  a most  marvellous  way, 
though  living  in  some  of  the  worst  parts 
of  the  city.  We  have  only  lost,  out  of 
200,  three  adults  and  one  child ; one  of 
the  former  was  an  old  woman  of  80,  and 


the  other  twocan  be  specially  explained. 
In  the  case  of  two  families  they  had 
plague  cases  taken  from  houses  behind, 
in  front,  and  from  either  side,  and  they 
themselves  were  left  untouched — most 
marvellous,  and  yet  not  really  so  ; see 
Ps.  xci.  7.  Some  were  living  in  such 
terrible  places  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  a mat  shed  on  the  hill- 
side, and  remove  the  families  into  it 
for  a while,  and  whitewash  and  disin- 
fect the  houses.  The  mat  shed  was 
divided  into  five  compartments  and  the 
families  occupied  tnem  in  rotation. 
Here  meetings  were  held  occasionally  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
Christians. 

It  has  been  a most  trying  time  to 
all,  but  we  trust  the  worst  is  over 
now,  though  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  not  encouraging.  The  missionary 
work  generally  has  received  a great 
check.  Nearly  all  the  schools  have 
been  closed  owing  to  the  parents 
having  left  the  city  for  the  mainland, 
and  it  is  feared  many  will  not  return. 
Classes  have  been  broken  up  and  meet- 
ings dropped  for  want  of  attenders.  It  is 
a cause  of  thankfulness,  however,  that 
all  through  this  trying  time,  when 
thousands  were  fleeing  m a panic  to 
the  country,  none  of  the  Christians 
(C.M.S.)  left  their  posts,  and  God 
graciously  preserved  them,  and  with 
the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  they 
are  all  here  to-day  to  praise  Him,  and 
witnesses  to  the  Heathen  of  answered 
prayer  and  a God  able  to  save. 


KODAIKANAL  CONVENTION. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Douglas,  Tinnevelly. 


SITTING  on  a well- wooded 
slope  overlooking  the  deep 

ficturesque  Pambar  Gorge, 
have  set  myself  to  write  a 
short  account  of  our  Kodaikanal  Con- 
vention. The  scene  before  me  is  grand 
in  the  extreme.  Looking  right  down 
the  narrow  defile  through  which  rushes 
the  Pambar  mountain  stream,  hasten- 
ing to  toss  itself  over  a sheer  precipice 
overlooking  the  Kodi  Gbfit,  my  eye 
rests  upon  the  burning  plains  7000  ft. 
below.  A soft  yellow  mist  mellows 
the  usually  arid  appearance  of  the 
burnt  brown  fields  and  steep  rocky 
mounds  which  here  and  there  jut  sud- 
denly out  of  the  plain.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  the  brown  fields  extend 


until  they  are  at  last  merged  in  a sky 
of  the  deepest  blue.  A belt  of  green, 
running  from  west  to  east,  which 
marks  the  course  of  a small  river,  adds 
a new  touch  of  colour  to  the  scene, 
while  stretching  away,  in  one  long,  un- 
broken line,  is  the  long  avenue  of  trees 
which  lines  the  long,  straight  road 
along  which  the  Transit  Bandies 
travel  wearily  to  the  foot  of  the  wind- 
ing Ghat.  On  my  left,  perched  high 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  like  a 
sentinel  watching  the  churches  below, 
is  the  continental-looking  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  near  it  a red- 
tiled  building,  where  the  white  cas- 
socked  Jesuit  priests  spend  the  hot 
season  of  the  year.  The  air  is  cool  and 
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fresh,  and  we  think,  with  a feeling  of 
pity,  of  those  missionaries  who  left  us 
a few  days  ago  to  exchange  the  cool  of 
Kodi  for  the  sweltering  heat  of  Palam- 
cott&h  and  its  district.  Bat  to  speak 
of  the  Convention. 

The  little  American  church,  snugly 
embowered  in  trees,  its  spire  just  over- 
topping the  wattles  and  blue  gums  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  was  the  meet- 
ing place  for  many  missionaries  in  the 
third  week  of  May.  A little  before 
nine  o’clock  every  morning  and  half- 
past four  every  evening  you  might  see, 
slowly  making  its  way  across  the 
lake,  the  capacious  Lilv,  or  her 
smaller  sister,  the  Duck,  freighted  with 
missionaries  from  the  Tinnevelly  and 
(as  it  is  popularly  called)  the  Penal 
Settlement.  At  the  gate  of  the  church 
on  would  see  wiry  American-looking 
andies,  with  light,  hickory  wheels, 
splendid  for  district  work,  and  saddled 
ponies,  which  have  carried  their  masters 
many  a hot  mile  in  visitation  work  on 
the  plains.  You  would  recognise  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Arcot  Presbyterian  Mission,  as  you 
saw  him  get  down  from  his  carriage, 
aud  with  the  help  of  two  sticks  make 
his  way  slowly  into  the  little  plain 
church.  You  would  see,  too.  Dr. 
Washburn,  Principal  of  the  Pasamalai 
College ; cheery  Dr.  Chester,  medical 
missionary  at  Dindigal,  with  his  alpine 
stock  in  hand,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  drink  in  tne  beauties  of  the 
scene  (for  the  world  to  him  is  his 
Father's  world).  Other  members  of 
the  American  Madura  Mission,  too,  aye 
there:  the  Rev.  J.  Chandler  and  Dr. 
Van  Allen,  working  in  Madura,  that 
city  of  temples;  and  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
Jones,  lately  come  back  from  his  fur- 
lough in  America,  as  stroug  in 
character  as  in  physique.  Churchmen, 
too,  are  well  represented.  The  Telu- 
guians  muster  strongly.  The  Rev. 
J.  Harrison,  of  Bezwada,  who  is 
attending  the  Convention  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Clarke, 
from  the  Noble  College,  Masulipatam, 
are  the  speakers  from  that  Mission. 
The  Rev.  A.  E.  and  Mrs.  Goodman, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  J.  and  Mrs.  Pavey,  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Penn,  and  several  Mission 
ladies  are  there.  Tinnevelly,  too,  is 
represented  fairly  well.  The  Rev.  T. 
Walker,  who  started  the  Convention, 
is  not  there;  but  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Breed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ardell,  the  Rev. 
LI.  Scott-Price,  often  with  a string  of 
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little  ones  with  him  (for  he  has  been 
holding  children’s  services  up  here), 
and  several  of  the  Zenana  ladies,  attend 
from  Tinnevelly.  The  8.P.G.  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  T.  Wyatt,  of 
Trichinopoly,  and  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Downes.  Of  course  Dr.  Fairbank  is 
there,  too.  Who  could  conceive  a 
Kodi  Convention  without  him  P His 
back  is  growing  bent  with  age,  and  bis 
hair  quite  white ; but  his  love  for 
flowers  and  trees  has  not  decreased  a 
whit,  nor  has  his  love  for  his  work  and 
for  the  people  of  India.  “A  Nazarite 
from  the  womb,”  as  he  styled  himself, 
he  told  us  how  he  had  lived  entirely 
amongst  his  oxen  people,  and  had  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  Indians. 
Loving,  as  he  does,  the  humblest  of 
God’s  plants  (for  he  generally  came  to 
the  Convention  carrying  a bunch  of 
flowers  which  he  had  picked),  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  loving  even  the  poorest 
outcast  in  the  land. 

The  programme  this  year,  drawn  up 
by  the  Rev.  Wychoff,  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  the  priesthood  of  God’s 
people,  “a  rather  debatable  subject,” 
as  some  one  remarked  to  me,  an  l yet 
no  apple  of  discord  was  introduced 
into  any  of  the  meetings ; for  thou  gh 
readily  granting  that  a distinct  order 
of  men  had  been  appointed  by  God  for 
the  special  work  of  ministering  to 
others,  all  alike  recognised  the  common 
work  allotted  to  each  child  of  God  of 
representing  Christ  to  the  world,  of 
offering  spiritual  sacrifices,  and  oi  in- 
terceding for  others. 

I jot  down  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
gramme : — 

The  Priesthood  of  God’s  Pkoplf. 

Mon.,  May  21. — The  Doctrine  stated. 
Moraing.— The  Great  High  Priest. 

Evening. — The  Kingdom  of  Priests.  Pda 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  to  the 
world’s  conversion,  “li  takes 
a whole  kingdom  to  »a\e  a 
whole  world.”  Taylc  r. 

Tues. — The  Qualifications  of  the  Priesthood. 
Morning  — Separation  and  Anoinlir  g 
Evening. — Holy  Attire.  The  power  of  a 
consecrated  life.  Th^  Chris- 
tian is  the  world’s  lkble.” 
C^ristlieb. 

Wed. — The  Duties  of  the  Priesthood. 

Morning. — Sacri  fi  ce . 

Evening.— intercession.  Personal  self-gi  ving 
the  secret  of  soul-wiuning. 
“Touch,  love-touch  is  redemp- 
tive.’’ Parkhurst. 

Thurs. — The  Rewards  of  the  Priesthood . 

Morning. — Present  Inheritance. 

Evening. — Future  Glory.  Signs  of  the 
Coming  Kingdom. 

Friday. — Consecration  Service. 
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Priests  of  God!  Mr.  Clarke  called 
our  attention  to  the  root  idea  of  tho 
word  might.  A priest  was  a mighty 
man  of  God;  to  realise  one’s  priest- 
hood was  to  grasp  the  power  offered 
ns  by  God,  to  strive  to  attain  our  man- 
hood. Sympathy  and  power  were  two 
chief  requisites  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  the  priesthood  and  to  bring  men  to 
God.  Much  of  our  failure  was  due  to 
our  not  getting  sufficiently  out  of  our- 
selves, and  to  our  always  insisting 
upon  what  is  due  to  us. 

The  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  complete 
self-abandonment,  was  a note  struck 
repeatedly  throughout  the  Convention. 
Yet  on  this  point  two  different  opinions 
were  apparent  in  the  meeting.  There 
were  some  who  would  urge  a very  de- 
finite yielding  of  oneself  to  God  as  a 
single  definite  complete  act,  a crossing 
of  a very  distinct  line  out  of  selfishness 
into  Christlikeness.  This  was  evidently 
the  Rev.  T.  Perkins*  idea.  With  an 
almost  terrible  earnestness,  he  spoke  of 
trying  to  get  complete  consecration, 
but  in  vain ; and  now  he  came  forward 
to  urge  a definite  act  of  consecration, 
a setting  apart  of  oneself  once  and  for 
all,  as  Aaron  was  on  his  consecration 
day ; as  Whitefield  was  on  the  day  when 
the  Bishop  laid  his  hands  on  his  head, 
and  he  yielded  his  whole  life  as  an 
offering  to  God,  or  as  Frances  Haver- 
gal  dedicated  herself  wholly  on  that 
memorable  Advent  Sunday  eve,  or  as 
Gerstigen,  the  plain  German  ribbon 
maker.  The  other  way  of  thinking 
was  that  advanced  by  Dr.  Chester. 
“ What ! ” he  said,  “ if  you  went  into  a 
mother’s  room  and  saw  a piece  of  paper 
with  the  words  written  on  it,  ‘ Resolved 
to  love  my  child,*  you  would  think  it 
strange ! **  Then  he  went  on  to  lay 
down  that  consecration  was  really  the 
simple  daily  loving  walk  with  God,  a 
remembering  each  day  that  we  are  not 
our  own.  He  liked  the  Saxon  root- 
meaning of  the  word  holy,  which  meant 
“ healthy  *’ — holiness  was  soul-healthi- 
ness, and  the  secret  of  happiness  was 
to  be  spiritually  well,  to  be  right  with 
God,  and  then  he  passed  on  to  read  to 
us  a helpful  extract  from  one  of  Miss 
Havergal’s  works,  which  his  wife  had 
asked  him  to  read,  and  in  which  the 
writer  pointed  out  that  we  must  rather 
look  to  that  to  which  we  are  separated ; 
there  is  no  true  separation  from  unless 
there  is  separation  to;  we  drop  a 
beggar's  acquaintance  to  make  a royal 
friendship ; we  may  lose  people,  but 


we  gain  brethren.  Mr.  Jones,  of  the 
Madura  Mission,  quoted  very  beauti- 
fully part  of  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfell , in  which  the  knight  seeks 
fruitlessly  for  love  in  many  foreign 
lands  for  the  Holy  Grail,  and  finds  it 
at  last  in  doing  a simple  deed  of  kind- 
ness to  a leper  at  his  own  door ; while 
Mr.  Wy choff  urged  very  truly  that  we 
must  not  seek  for  happiness,  but  seek 
Christ.  In  Him  are  all  things.  Called 
to  be  priests,  we  are  called  to  draw 
near  to  God.  Realise  your  calling. 
" Realise,  too,’*  he  went  on  to  say,  “ the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  a 
truth  I have  known  from  a child,  but 
it  is  only  of  late  years  I have  known 
it  practically.  It  has  helped  me,  I feel, 
to  nave  power  with  men.” 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Harrison  spoke 
of  the  rewards  of  the  priesthood  to  be 
seen  in  the  bettering  of  all  life  in 
England.  Mothers  as  priestesses  in 
their  own  families,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  Church  workers  of  all  sorts, 
had  all  contributed  to  prevent  the 
changed  condition  of  life  now  seen  in 
England  in  crowded  factories,  ship- 
building yards,  coal  mines,  and  ware- 
houses from  becoming  the  seed-bed  of 
numberless  evils.  England  would  have 
been  a very  different  country  from 
what  it  is  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
of  God’s  priests  and  priestesses. 

“ Yes ! they  are  kings  of  God ! **  said 
Dr.  Fairbank  in  his  address  on  Friday 
evening;  “ they  wield  the  sceptre  of  a 
great  and  holy  influence  ” ; and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  instance  the  influence  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  exercised  over  men 
at  the  time  of  the  American  War,  and 
the  demand  of  twenty  million  people 
that  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept  at 
Chicago,  and  it  was.  Proceeding,  he 
referred  to  the  great  company  of 
women  who  publish  the  tidings,  and 
spoke  of  the  queenly  influence  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  of  Frances 
Willard,  the  apostle  of  temperance; 
of  the  writings  of  Frances  Havergal ; 
and  of  the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys. 
Missionaries  in  India  were  kings  reign- 
ing with  Christ,  if  they  only  knew  it. 
The  Native  Christians  were  kings,  too. 
The  Church  of  Christ  in  India  was 
tested  in  the  Mutiny,  and  only  six 
cases  of  apostasy  occurred  at  that  time. 
Touchingly  he  alluded  to  the  devoted 
George  Bowen,  and  recalled  some 
words  he  had  spoken  to  him  just  before 
his  death.  “ I have  preached  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  faithfully  for  years  in 
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the  streets,  and  under  the  lampposts  of 
Bombay,  and  I do  not  know  of  a single 
Hindu  converted  by  my  preaching.” 
He  did  not  see  the  influence  he  exerted, 
but  we  see  it,  and  feel  it.  It  was  an 
address  of  one  of  God’s  kings  and 
priests. 

The  Rev.  Simpson,  in  speaking  of 
the  signs  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  pur- 
posely avoided  all  debatable  ground. 
The  signs  of  the  coming  Kingdom  were 
to  be  seen  in  individual,  national,  and 
intellectual  life.  As  long  as  we  see 
Christ  in  His  people  we  may  be  sure 
His  Kingdom  is  coming ; and  then  he 
pointed  to  such  men  as  Gilmour,  Paton, 
and  Hannington — lives  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  lived  had  Christ 
not  been  a living  Saviour.  He  com- 
pared Roman  life  with  English,  and 


alluded  to  the  wave  of  indigna- 
tion which  swept  Parnell  from  his 
post  as  a sign  of  the  advancing  King- 
dom. 

We  closed  with  the  Consecration 
Meeting  on  Friday  morning,  and  all 
felt  it  was  good  for  us  in  the  midst  of 
our  walks  and  games  and  recreations 
up  here  to  have  “ taken  time  for 
spiritual  culture,’’  and  many  of  us  were 
helped  to  realise  more  fully  than  before 
the  dignity  and  the  responsibility  of 
being  priests  unto  God. 

The  Madura  Mission  i3  building  a 
new  and  larger  church  in  another  and 
more  prominent  site,  but  some  of  us  will 
look  pack  with  longing  to  the  plain, 
unadorned  church  by  the  lake,  a place 
consecrated  to  us  by  four  years’  happy 
memories. 
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Letter  from  the  Rev.  R. 
August,  1894. 

T is  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  praise  that  I review  the 
past  fifteen  months  of  my 
missionary  life  in  Gaza. 
There  has  been  an  abundance  of  work, 
and,  I trust,  a corresponding  blessing 
attending  it.  All  labour  is  sweet  when 
done!  n the  name  of  Him  who  became 
the  Servant  of  all.  His  gracious  pro- 
mise is  richly  fulfilled  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  minister  for  Him  in  other 
lands  and  amidst  strange  peoples. 
We  realise  the  “ I am  with  you  ” when, 
so  to  speak,  we  stand  alone;  alone 
amid  a people  speaking  an  unknown 
tongue,  holding  a portion  of  the  truth 
and  guarding  that  portion  jealously, 
while  at  the  same  time  intolerant  of 
other  beliefs.  At  once  the  feeling 
arises,  “ Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ? ” and  then  comes  the  gentle  re- 
minder, “My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee.5’  Truly  indeed  do  we  feel  that 
God’s  presence  is  with  us  in  the  varied 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  the 
paths  of  trial  and  of  danger  which 
befall  us. 

True  evangelistic  missionary  work  is 
admittedly  beset  with  more  difficulties 
in  Palestine  than  in  most  other  lands. 
The  Government  and  people  watch 
with  jealous  eye  every  new  departure, 
and  endeavour  with  all  their  might  to 
thwart  our  efforts.  It  is  no  matter 
whether  we  are  strictly  within  our 
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rights,  the  same  secret  or  open  hostility 
is  manifested. 

Opposition  is  not,  however,  the  only 
difficulty  met  with  in  propagating  the 
Faith.  The  extremely  sensuous  nature 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion  has 
blunted  the  sensibilities  and  petrified 
the  hearts  of  its  followers.  True,  there 
is  a formal  recognition  of  the  God- 
head, a mechanical  performance  of 
certain  stated  prayers  (their  value  de- 
pending on  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  said),  but  these  are  associated  with 
much  that  is  pernicious  and  degrading 
in  the  extreme,  such  as  polygamy,  con- 
cubinage, unchecked  divorce,  injustice, 
and  oppression.  A nation  that  stamps- 
the  half  of  its  community  as  incapable 
of  morals  and  of  law  must  find  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  its  moral  pro- 
gress and  spiritual  regeneration.  It  is 
evident  even  to  the  superficial  observer 
that  the  power  of  Islam  is  on  the 
wane.  Though  nominally  accepted,  its 
tenets  have  nothing  like  the  same  in- 
fluence as  formerly.  Then  war  and 
conquest  begat  enthusiasm,  but  now 
spoliation  plays  altogether  a sub- 
ordinate part.  The  motive  power  is 
gone,  the  constraining  influence  of  love 
is  wanting. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  needed,  for 
“ where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there 
is  liberty  ’’ : liberty  to  the  mind, 
freeing  it  from  the  fetters  of  prejudice 
and  superstition,  and  enabling  it  to 
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apprehend  the  eternal  Truth;  liberty 
to  the  affections,  that  they  may  be 
fixed  npon  Him  who  is  “ altogether 
lovely  ” ; and  liberty  to  the  will,  that 
it  may  resolve  upon  nobler  effort. 
Though  there  are  no  visible  fruits  to 
show  as  the  result  of  our  labours; 
though  there  have  been  no  baptisms, 
yet  we  feel  that  the  work  cannot  be 
measured  by  visible  standards  or  out- 
ward signs.  Day  by  day  the  seed  of 
Truth  is  sown  in  some  hearts,  and 
who  knows  where  it  might  take  root 
and  bring  forth  fruit!  Thus  we 
labour  on  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
in  the  full  assurance  of  faith  that  God 
will  in  His  own  way  and  in  His  own 
time  give  the  blessing. 

During  the  past  fifteen  months 
18,767  patients  nave  been  registered. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  the  work,  notwithstanding  that  it 
has  been  somewhat  curtailed  in  order 
to  get  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
language.  The  hospital  has  been  in 
full  working  order  about  half  the  time. 
As  yet  we  have  no  firman  for  it,  and 
the  authorities  have  it  in  their  power  to 
close  it,  and  harass  us  much  m other 
ways,  but  I am  thankful  to  say 
friendly  relations  have  been  main- 
tained. 

Dispensary  is  held  three  days  in  the 
week,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays.  We  begin  at  eight  o’clock 
with  divine  service  for  the  patients ; 
our  Native  pastor  officiates.  A por- 
tion of  God *8  Word  is  read  and  ex- 
pounded, with  special  reference  to  the 
Mohammedan  question. 

The  patients  are  most  interested  in 
the  address,  and  it  comes  as  a re- 
velation to  most  of  them.  The  service 
lasts  about  half  an  hour,  and  is  con- 
cluded with  prayer  for  all  men  (1 
Tim.  ii.).  I cannot  speak  in  too  high 
terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
addresses  are  given.  Our  aim  is  to 
reach  the  souls  of  the  people  by  minis- 
tering to  their  bodily  ailments,  and 
they  are  thus  directed  again  and  again 
to  the  Good  Physician  of  soul  and 
body.  After  the  address  the  pastor 
engages  the  patients  in  conversation, 
meeting  their  difficulties  and  answer- 
ing their  objections,  so  that  no 
opportunity  of  giving  God’s  message  is 
lost.  A remarkable  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Medical  Missions  is  thus  seen 
in  the  fact  that  large  numbers  listen 
day  after  day  to  the  Divine  plan  of 
salvation  without  dissenting  from  it. 


This  great  boldness  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  may  not  seem  remarkable,  but 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  falsity  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion  is  neces- 
sarily implied. 

In  many  parts  of  Palestine,  teaching 
such  as  this  would  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  some 
laces,  when  J esus  is  mentioned  as  the 
on  of  God,  for  exclamations  of  abhor- 
rence to  arise  from  the  lips  of  those 
present.  Even  iu  Hebron  to-day,  if  a 
Christian  walks  through  the  town, 
children  run  after  him  and  curse  him 
as  a Nazarene,  dog,  an  infidel.  In 
that  town  a Medical  Mission  has  been 
opened  the  last  eighteen  months,  and 
is  rapidly  breaking  down  fanaticism 
and  prejudice.  As  a rule  the  greatest 
opposition  is  met  from  those  in  power, 
who  often  put  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  aggressive  Christianity.  Soldiers 
guarded  the  doors  of  the  dispensary  at 
Hebron  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
sick  from  entering,  but  on  our  Consul 
representing  to  the  Pasha  that  the 
Christians  were  only  doing  what  the 
Koran  enjoined,  namely,  teaching  the 
Book,  they  were  withdrawn.  In  Gaza 
the  Medical  Mission  has  been  at  work 
for  some  years,  and  the  people  have 
been  gradually  prepared  for  the  fulness 
of  the  Gospel  message. 

To  resume  the  account  of  the  work. 
After  service  we  begin  to  see  the 
patients.  I say  we,  because  I am 
assisted  by  two  lady  workers,  Miss 
Patching,  who  is  a trained  nurse,  and 
Miss  Campbell,  who  has  just  come 
among  us  from  Jerusalem,  and  until 
recently  Miss  Bedells,  who  has  gone 
to  join  Dr.  Wright  at  Nablus,  also  a 
dispenser  with  his  assistant. 

We  are  all  kept  actively  employed, 
the  morning  being  all  too  short.  The 
numbers  average  about  100  each  dis- 
pensary day;  once  they  reached  159, 
often  there  have  been  140.  Dressings, 
painting  of  eyes,  operations  have  to  be 
done,  and  a record  of  the  work  kept. 

There  is  a great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  people.  You  ask  a patient 
what  he  complains  of,  and  you  get  the 
figurative  reply,  “ Has  kalbi  ” (“  The  head 
of  my  heart,”  or,  as  it  is  often  mispro- 
nounced, “The  head  of  my  dog”).  Youask 
another,  “ How  are  you  to-day  P *'  and 
he  replies,  " Allah  Yahfathik  ” (“  God 
keep  you  ”).  You  ask  the  mother  about 
her  child,  and  she  replies,  “ How  should 
I know  ? you  are  the  physician.’’  Per- 
haps she  says  the  child  has  fever,  a 
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term  one  soon  learns  to  recognise,  as 
need  for  all  ailments  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  body  temperature. 
Patients  with  pronounced  diseases, 
giving  rise  to  marked  symptoms,  never 
seem  to  recognise  the  nature  of  their 
illness,  or  to  connect  them  with  the 
organ  implicated ; as  for  instance,  a man 
emaciatea  with  chronic  dysentery  only 

fives  a history  of  headache  and  fever, 
t is,  however,  only  by  applying  a 
succession  of  questions  that  the  neces- 
sary information  is  elicited  to  enable 
one  to  form  a correct  diagnosis,  and 
then  you  find  that  it  is  some  ordinary 
ailment,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
not  associated  in  the  mother's  mind 
with  the  cause  of  the  sickness.  By  a 
process  of  elimination  the  truth  is 
arrived  at;  but  often,  after  having 
written  a prescription,  I have  as  a final 
precaution  put  another  question  with 
the  result  that  the  prescription  had  to 
be  rewritten.  Often  the  patients  have 
thought  that  the  prescription  was  the 
medicine. 

The  Effendis  are  very  fond  of  re- 
lating remarkable  deeds  done  by  phy- 
sicians of  their  acquaintance,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  veracity  of  their 
statements,  they  are  incompatible  with 
anatomical  and  other  scientific  facts. 
The  Arab  has  an  innate  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  delights  in  romance. 
All  alike  spend  their  evenings  in  talk- 
ing and  smoking,  so  that  there  is  a fair 
field  for  the  play  of  imagination  and 
exaggeration.  Conversation  and  obser- 
vation constitute  the  sole  source  of 
enlightenment;  for  books  there  are 
none  save  the  Koran. 

Diseases  are  often  attributed  to 
fictitious  causes,  such  as  fright.  How 
did  the  disease  begin?  (Minkaw)  “ From 
fear,”  or  (Min  Allah)  “from  God/* 
when  in  reality  they  have  brought  them 
upon  themselves.  The  treatment  also 
receives  most  curious  measures  at 
times,  of  which  fire  and  blood-letting 
are  most  general.  The  simplest  forms 
of  hygiene  are  regarded  witu  abhor- 
rence by  many:  the  warm  bath,  the 
flannel  bandage,  the  application  of 
water  to  the  head  and  eyes  of  children, 
are  looked  upon  as  unnecessary  adj  ancts 
and  viewed  with  suspicion.  Number- 
less cases  of  partial  and  complete 
blindness  could  have  been  averted  by 
the  application  of  water  in  infancy, 
childhood,  and  even  manhood.  The 
majority  do  not  seek  relief  until  the 
disease  has  well-nigh  done  its  worst. 


Most  of  the  patients  carry  a verse  or 
verses  from  the  Koran  which  they  have  * 
obtained  from  the  priests,  in  the  belief 
that  they  will  be  efficacious  in  breaking 
the  spell  which  they  imagine  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  I was  asked  on 
one  occasion  by  a man  to  write  some- 
thing for  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  a great  distance.  All 
children  and  even  adults  wear  charms, 
consisting  generally  of  a piece  of  alum 
and  a blue  bead.  The  Mufti,  who  is 
the  highest  religious  functionary  in 
Gaza,  and  whose  learning  and  intelli- 
gence is  in  keeping  with  his  position, 
is  at  present  building  himself  a new 
house,  and  there  are  to  be  seen  the 
skulls  of  three  camels,  suspended  in 
different  parts  of  the  building,  to  ward 
off  any  occult  power,  but  unfortunately 
without  success,  as  the  foundations 
have  given  way.  My  dispenser  had 
occasion  to  visit  this  gentleman  re- 
cently, and  found  him  at  prayer,  and 
the  Mufti,  observing  his  presence, 
frequently  motioned  to  him  to  smoke 
a cigarette.  Needless  to  say  he  desisted 
for  the  time.  The  same  considerations 
lead  to  the  exercise  of  care  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  patients  for  ad- 
mission into  the  hospital,  as  it  is 
considered  by  Moslems  a disgrace  to 
die  under  a Christian  roof. 

There  is  accommodation  for  about 
fifteen  patients  at  present,  although 
we  have  only  a grant  for  ten.  The 
number,  however,  is  often  exceeded, 
because  of  the  demand  whioh  is  made, 
and  the  difficulty  of  turning  them 
away. 

We  hope  to  build  a women’s  ward 
and  other  rooms  on  the  roof  of  the 
hospital  as  soon  as  the  necessary  leave 
from  the  Government  is  obtained, 
which  is  always  a difficult  matter. 
There  will  then  be  accommodation  for 
aboat  thirty  patients.  The  cost  of  a 
bed  for  the  year  is  about  10£.  Who 
trill  endow  one  ? The  late  General 
Gordon  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
hospital  some  years  ago.  The  bed  or 
ward  might  appropriately  be  named 
after  him. 

The  hospital  takes  up  a good  deal  of 
time  and  attention.  The  in-patients 
have  morning  and  evening  service, 
which  is  conducted  in  a similar  manner 
to  that  at  the  dispensary.  The  sick 
often  come  from  great  distances  on 
foot,  on  camels,  on  horseback,  or  on 
donkeys.  A poor  Bedouin  with  diseased 
hip  was  brought  a two  days' journey 
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just  this  week.  His  disease  he  regarded 
as  a punishment  for  stealing  goats. 

The  hospital  is  a most  valuable 
agency  in  Mission-work;  by  its  means 
the  patients  are  brought  more  inti- 
mately in  contact  with  us,  and  besides 
the  additional  opportunities  which  it 
affords  for  teaching,  they  learn  some- 
thing of  the  practical  side  of  our 
religion,  and  that  is  not  the  least 
important.  The  in-patients  often 
comprise  the  Fellaheen,  Bedouin, 
Moors,  Egyptians,  Copts,  Hindus, 
and  sometimes  a European. 

Pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca  often 
pass  through  Gaza,  as  it  lies  in  the 
caravan  route  between  Egypt  and 
Syria.  In  every  mosque,  shelter,  with 
bread  and  water,  is  afforded  to  pil- 
grims, which  offers  an  inducement 
to  travellers.  When  ill,  which  often 
happens  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
impure  water,  they  are  brought  to  the 
hospital. 

The  Bedouin,  a numerous  and  power- 
ful race,  come  in  goodly  numbers. 
They  are  an  interesting  people.  There 
is  a lordly  independence  about  them 
which  is  striking.  They  move  about 
the  country  with  their  flocks  and  herds 
wherever  pasturage  abounds.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  ono  sees  many  cara- 
vans returning  home,  having  been  in 
the  north  assisting  in  the  harvest,  after 
their  own  was  finished.  Camels, 
donkeys,  goats,  sheep,  and  horses  form 
the  caravans.  The  young  and  the  old 
ride  upon  the  camels  whilst  the  strong 
walk.  The  children  have  no  protection 
whatever  on  their  heads  against  the 
sun, and  sometimes  none  on  their  bodies. 

An  Arab  encampment  is  a picturesque 
sight;  many  tents  pitched  here  and 
there  across  the  plain.  The  tents  are 
low  and  flat,  affording  protection  fiom 
sun  and  rain  ; they  are  made  of  camels* 
hair.  Recently  wo  visited  one  about 
two  hours’  ride  south-east  of  Gaza,  to 
see  an  old  in-patient  who  had  had  her 
foot  amputated.  We  were  accompanied 
by  two  lady  workers  from  Jerusalem. 
A warm  welcome  was  given  us ; the 
native  mats  were  spread  for  us  to 
recline  upon,  and  then  the  process  of 
making  coffee  was  begun.  A fire  was 
kindled  with  some  sticks  and  the  coffee- 
beans  roasted  in  a sort  of  frying-pan 
over  the  fire,  one  of  the  men  devoting 
his  time  to  turning  the  individual 
beans.  The  beans  were  next  pounded, 
and  when  the  water  boiled  the  coffee 
was  added  to  it,  and  handed  round  in 


small  cup 3 without  sugar  and  milk. 
They  were  most  anxious  that  we  should 
stay  for  supper,  and  promised  to  kill  a 
lamb  for  the  occasion.  Poultry,  goats, 
lambs,  dogs,  &c.,  had  free  access  into 
the  tent.  Their  life  is  of  the  simplest 
possible  nature ; there  were  no  articles 
of  furniture  whatever,  and  fingers  do 
service  for  forks.  One  of  the  ladies 
from  Jerusalem  took  the  opportunity 
of  giving  a Gospel  address.  I had  to 
pass  the  tent  of  the  chief,  so  I was 
obliged  to  pay  my  respects  to  him. 
He  was  a fine-looking  old  man,  and 
was  squatting  on  the  ground,  smoking, 
with  about  twenty  of  his  tribe. 

The  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  can  be 
well  imagined  in  this  vicinity,  where 
they  spent  so  much  of  their  time,  and 
where  the  same  nomadic  life  is  lived  by 
the  Bedouin.  The  Government  are  at 
present  endeavouring  to  induce  certain 
of  the  chiefs  around  Gaza  to  send  each 
a son  to  the  Government  college  at 
Constantinople  for  education ; but  they 
are  strenuously  resisting  the  proposal. 

Some  time  ago  I visited  Beersheba  in 
the  company  of  Professor  Gautier,  of 
Lausanne.  Abraham’s  Wells  are  there, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  are 
those  he  caused  to  be  dug.  They  are 
of  great  depth,  and  the  stones  around 
are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the 
ropes  used  for  drawing  the  water. 
Abraham  planted  a grove  here,  and 
from  this  place  he  started  to  offer  Isaac 
as  a sacrifice.  Here,  too,  “ Hagar 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.”  It  was 
evidently  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  later  days,  although 
nothing  now  remains  to  recall  the  fact 
save  the  wells.  We  pitched  our  tent 
for  the  night,  and  parted  company  the 
following  morning,  the  Professor  going 
on  to  Hebron.  It  lies  about  ten  hours' 
ride  south-east  of  Gaza.  Gerar  is  only 
three  hours*  ride  south  of  Gaza  (see 
Genesis  xx.  and  xxvi.). 

As  time  and  opportunity  afford,  we 
go  into  the  surrounding  villages,  of 
which  there  are  sixty-nine  at  varying 
distances  and  of  different  sizes,  some  of 
them  containing  several  thousand  in- 
habitants, yet  in  none  of  these  is 
there  a medical  man  or  any  Christian 
agency  at  work.  The  inhabitants  are 
all  Moslems.  Unless  three  Christian 
families  reside  in  a place,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  a firman  for  a school.  A 
dispensary  can  be  epened  anywhere, 
provided  your  dispenser  possesses  a 
diploma  from  Stamboul. 
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I have  recently  began  a regular 
weekly  visitation  of  two  of  the  most 
important  villages  north  of  Gaza, 
namely,  Me j dal  and  Ashdod,  both 
villages  having  a population  of  four  to 
five  thousand.  On  Friday,  after  dis- 
pensary and  a little  rest,  I left  in  com- 
pany with  the  Native  pastor.  Ashdod 
is  six  hours*  ride  distant,  and  about 
half-way  to  Jaffa ; Mejdal  four  hours*. 
We  spent  the  night  at  the  Ashdod  Mill, 
and  as  the  people  had  been  apprised  of 
our  arrival,  in  the  early  morning 
crowds  of  sick  were  awaiting  us. 

After  an  early  breakfast  the  deacon 
began  to  address  them,  and  gave  them 
many  quotations  from  the  Koran,  to 
which  they  always  listen  attentively. 
Then  began  the  long  and  arduous  task 
of  seeing  the  sick  and  dispensing  of 
medicine,  painting  of  eyes,  &c.  For- 
tunately we  had  a large  supply  of  the 
most  necessary  drugs  in  the  shape  of 
powders,  pills,  mixtures,  ointments,  &c., 
as  ready  as  possible  for  distribution; 
but  our  supply  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  demand  made  by  303  patients, 
some  of  whom  had  to  take  only  a pro- 
ortion  of  what  they  ought  to  have 
ad.  There  was  much  malaria  and  eye- 
disease.  After  seeing  the  sick  and 
partaking  of  some  food,  we  rode  off 
about  noon  for  Mejdal  in  a burning 
sun,  not  tempered  by  breeze  or  shade. 

Our  dispenser  had  been  awaiting  us 
there  for  some  hours ; 1 61  patients 
were  treated,  making  a total  of  464  in 
the  day.  After  despatching  a water- 
melon, we  began  our  homeward  journey, 
reaching  Gaza  about  nine  o’clock  at 
night. 

In  both  of  the  places  we  need  a dis- 
pensary and  waiting-room ; in  fact,  a 
medical  man  ought  to  be  stationed  at 
one  or  both  of  them,  as  there  are  other 
villages  also  of  importance  within  easy 
distance  of  them.  Will  any  one  start 
the  work  in  these  ancient  Philistine 
towns  ? The  mill  premises  at  Ashdod 
are  for  sale;  they  would  answer  our 
purpose  admirably.  Christian  workers 
could  be  placed  there,  and  a thorough 
Mission  station  established. 

A thoroughly  well  equipped  and 
organised  itinerating  Medical  Mission 
would  be  of  inestimable  service  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  these 
parts.  The  Bedouin  and  Fellaheen 
would  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Gospel,  who  at  present,  except  in 
isolated  cases,  are  not  within  reach. 


The  staff  should  consist  of  a doctor 
and  clergyman  or  catechist.  Tents  and 
baggage  would  be  indispensable. 

Attached  to  the  Mission  is  a colpor- 
teur-evangelist who  goes  into  the 
villages  and  endeavours  to  introduce 
the  W ord  of  God  to  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  a very  sad  reflection  that  the 
Holy  Land,  for  ages  the  scene  of  God’s 
dealings  with  mankind  and  the  life  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  should  now  be  over- 
whelmed with  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion. Oar  existing  agencies  are  most 
inadequate  and  our  methods  incom- 
plete. 

The  forces  should  be  increased  at 
least  threefold.  My  district  extends 
northwards  as  far  as  Ashdod,  east- 
wards to  near  Hebron,  and  south,  I 
suppose,  to  Egypt.  How  is  it  possible 
to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  people 
scattered  over  this  large  tract  of 
country?  Gaza  itself  affords  enough 
work  for  one  man  to  cope  with.  No 
wonder  that  the  people  exclaim  again 
and  again,  “ that  they  cannot  under- 
stand,” “ we  are  only  cattle,”  “ there 
is  no  one  to  teach  us.”  They  are 
indeed  “ sitting  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death”  in  the  very  cradle 
and  home  of  Christianity.  Will  no 
one  send  the  light  to  them  ? I have 
indicated  the  means  that  should  be 
adopted. 

Those  means  supply  a pressing  need 
and  furnish  the  opportunity  for 
teaching  and  for  preaching.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Mission  there  are 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  ; about  thirty 
boys  attend  and  a hundred  girls,  a 
small  proportion  of  these  being 
Moslems,  tne  rest  Native  Christians, 
chiefly  Greeks. 

The  children  are  very  sharp  and 
intelligent,  * and  possess  splendid 
memories.  There  is  also  a Bibl e-shop 
in  the  town,  and  a Bible-woman,  who 
works  among  the  Moslem  women, 
holding  meetings  and  visiting  in  their 
homes.  The  latter  is  maintained  by 
a lady  in  England. 

Now  I must  draw  this  sketch  to  a 
close.  I have  told  you  of  our  work,  of 
its  difficulties,  of  its  needs.  As  I began 
with  a note  of  praise  so  I will  end  : 
“ Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O Lord,  but 
unto  Thy  Name  be  the  praise.” 
Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  us,  “ that 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course,”  and  be  glorified,  even  as  it  is 
with  you. 
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West  Afeica. 


flARTICULARS  of  Miss  F.  E.  A.  Thornewell’s  death  have  been  received. 
Early  in  June  both  she  and  Mrs  Alley  suffered  from  fever,  which 
led  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Alley  to  write  asking  that  a nurse  might 
be  sent  from  the  Cottage  Hospital  at  Freetown  to  minister  to 
them,  and  one  of  these,  Sister  Eleanor,  accordingly  volunteered  to  go,  not- 
withstanding the  dangerous  nature  of  the  journey  daring  the  heavy  rains. 
Sister  Eleanor  arrived  at  Port  Lokkoh  at  midnight  on  June  15th,  and  found 
the  Native  watcher  fast  asleep  and  Miss  Thornewell’s  temperature  at  103°. 
On  the  18th  it  was  decided — as  Sister  Eleanor  herself  was  beginning  to 
suffer  from  fever — to  attempt  the  journey  to  Freetown  in  order  to  place  the 
patient  in  the  hospital.  The  proposal  delighted  Miss  Thornewell,  and  she  rallied 
surprisingly  under  the  influence  of  hope,  but  her  strength  subsided  a few  hours 
after  starting  on  the  journey,  and  she  died  in  the  Mission  boat  at  5 p.m.,  and  was 
interred  at  Freetown  on  the  following  day,  the  19th.  Mrs.  Alley  had  greatly 
improved  before  Sister  Eleanor  left  Port  Lokkoh,  and  the  latter  recovered  a few 
days  after  returning  to  Freetown.  Mr.  Alley  writes : — 

Our  sister  Thornewell  had  been  here  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to 

i*ust  over  three  months.  She  had  got  to  nave  their  sores  dressed,  when  they 
:now  many  of  the  people  in  that  short  heard  of  her  death,  cried  and  mourned 


time,  for  she  used  to  visit  them 
morning  and  evening  whenever  the 
weather  permitted.  She  had  begun  to 
learn  the  Temne  language,  so  that  she 
could  read  some  familiar  passages  of 
Scripture  to  them,  and  generally  by 
the  help  of  an  interpreter  she  could 
make  them  understand  the  message 
which  she  had  come  to  deliver.  We 
all  feel  her  loss  very  much.  The 


for  her.  But  we  must  not  mourn  for 
her;  onr  loss  is  her  gain.  She  has 
been  most  active  since  her  arrival  here, 
and  has  greatly  benefited  onr  sisters 
here.  She  has  glorified  her  dear 
Saviour.  She  has  finished  her  course. 
She  is  now  gone  into  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  to  receive  His  “ Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord/' 


Trials  and  disappointments  still  continue  to  attend  the  work  in  West 
Africa.  The  little  staff  at  Sierra  Leone  has  been  still  further  reduced  by  the 
illness  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Dennis  and  Miss  Long  obliging  them  to  go  to  the 
Canaries.  From  the  Yornba  Mission  the  Rev.  S.  S.  and  Mrs,  Farrow  have  been 


driven  to  England  by  fever  from  their  station  at  Ibadan  ; and  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Godson,  who  accompanied  Bishop  Tngwell  when  he  went  out  last  April,  after 
suffering  much  from  fever  at  Lagos,  and  causing  much  anxiety  to  the  Bishop 
lest  his  life  should  be  taken,  was  sent  home,  and  arrived  in  August  in  a most 
dangerous  state  of  health,  and  was  sent  to  a hospital  at  Liverpool  directly  after 
landing  there. 

Bishop  Oluwole  admitted  Mr.  Edwin  George  and 'Mr.  E.  M.  Lijadn,  catechists 
at  Ijebu  Ode  and  Ode  Ondo  respectively,  to  Deacons’  Orders  on  June  24th  at 
St.  John’s  Church,  Aroloya.  Bishop  Tugwell  was  prevented  from  being  present 
because  no  boat  was  available  to  take  him,  the  Governor’s  steam-launch  having 
been  very  kindly  sent  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrow  and  help  them  on  their 
journey  from  Ibadan  to  Lagos. 

The  Rev.  T.  Harding  accompanied  Miss  J.  J.  Thomas  from  Abeokuta  to 
Ibadan  at  the  end  of  July.  Mr.  Harding  was  about  to  proceed  on  an  itinerating 
tour  to  Oyo  when  he  wrote  a few  days  after  arriving  at  Ibadan.  Mr.  T.  Jays  had 
black  water  fever  at  Ogbomoso  in  June,  and  went  to  Lagos  when  convalescent. 

Miss  F.  Higgins,  who  accompanied  Miss  J essie  Palmer  to  Abeokuta  in  May, 
returning  to  Lagos  at  the  end  of  the  month,  while  at  Abeokuta  paid  a visit, 
with  Miss  J.  J.  Thomas,  to  Ilaro  (now  under  British  protection),  where  a catechist 
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is  supported  by  the  Lagos  Girls'  Seminary.  A Mohammedan  priest  whom  they 
met  at  the  king’s  court,  and  whom  they  had  conversed  with  on  a former  visit, 
appeared  to  them  to  be  a sincere  inquirer.  He  possessed  two  of  the  Gospels  in 
Arabic,  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Vernall,  and  he  told  the  ladies  that  he 
felt  the  Christian  religion  must  be  the  true  one  as  it  is  so  pure  and  holy.  Prayer 
is  asked  for  this  man.  The  children  in  the  school  repeated  correctly,  without 
missing  a word,  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judges  and  the  fourteenth  of  St.  John.  Miss 
Higgins  says : “ We  never  saw  such  well-behaved  children  anywhere  as  these 
Ilaro  boys ; they  are  so  polite,  so  gentle,  and  so  obedient,  and  the  love  between 
them  and  their  teacher  is  touching  to  see.” 

The  printed  Report  of  the  Abeokuta  Native  Pastorate  Association  for  1892-3 
was  received  in  August.  The  contribution  of  the  several  pastorates  to  the 
Native  Pastorate  Fund  amounted  to  317/.  7s. ; to  Missions,  63/.  12*.  9d. ; the 
Sunday  offertories  were  6 71.  9*.  6d. ; for  church  building  13/.  12*.  8 d.  was 
given;  for  church  repairs,  68/.  13*.  8c/.;  for  education,  24/.  12*.  6d. ; and  for 
miscellaneous  objects,  2 71. 1*.  9 d.\  making  a total  of  562/.  9*.  lid. 

Bishop  Phillips  has  sent  home  a report  of  his  visitation  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Yoruba  Mission,  which  we  hope  to  publish.  He  arrived  at  Ode  Ondo 
on  January  26th,  and  remained  there  until  April  10th,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Ilesa,  and  subsequently  itinerated  in  the  Ekito  Country.  At  Ode  Ondo  he 
confirmed  thirty-four  candidates  on  Good  Friday ; a few  members  of  the  con- 
gregation had  previously  been  confirmed  while  on  a visit  to  Lagos,  but  this  was 
the  first  confirmation  at  Ode  Ondo.  On  May  11th,  the  Friday  before  Whit 
Sunday,  the  Bishop  confirmed  twenty-four  candidates  at  Ilesa.  The  Bishop 
recommends,  as  the  result  of  his  itineration  in  Ekito,  that  stations  be  opened  at 
Ijero  and  Ayede.  The  latter  is  distant  five  days'  journey  from  Bida,  and  eight 
days'  from  Lokoja,  and  trading  caravans  constantly  travel  through  it  to  both 
places.  The  former  is  situated  about  midway  between  Ilesa  and  Ayede. 

Bishop  Tugwell,  accompanied  by  Bishop  Phillips,  left  Lagos  on  July  13th,  and 
reached  Akassa  on  the  26th.  Beniu  and  Warri  were  visited  en  route  through 
the  creeks  from  Forcados.  Bishop  Phillips  was  much  cheered  to  find  that  he 
could  make  himself  understood  at  both  places.  The  grave  of  the  late  Rev. 
E.  A.  Sealey  at  Warri  was  visited.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Dobinson  met  the  Bishops 
at  Akassa.  They  reached  Onitsha  on  July  31st,  and  purposed  going  forward 
in  a few  days  to  Lokoja. 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Williams,  the  Native  clergyman  who  was  stationed  at  Brass, 
has  gone  to  Sierra  Leone  on  farlough,  having  spent  only  six  months  there  since 
he  left  it  twenty  years  ago. 

The  troubles  at  Ogbonoma,  in  the  Niger  Delta,  which  were  mentioned  in  our 
May  number  (page  368),  still  continue.  Mr.  Dobinson  visited  the  place  in  July. 
Mr.  Obadiah  Thomas,  the  Gbebe  catechist,  had  held  the  fort  during  the  previous 
four  months  under  most  trying  circumstances.  No  Natives  were  allowed  by  the 
chiefs  to  go  near  him  on  pain  of  the  severest  penalties ; and  on  his  first  going 
efforts  were  made  to “ boycott"  him,  laws  being  passed  that  no  one  should  take 
him  or  sell  to  him  any  food  or  wood,  but  these  laws  were  somewhat  relaxed.  Mr. 
Dobinson  saw  signs,  however,  that  many  of  the  people  were  wishful  to  attend 
the  classes  whenever  the  chiefs  should  show  signs  of  relaxing  the  laws.  Arch- 
deacon Crowther  kindly  visited  the  station  in  May.  He  wrote : — 

One  can  see  plainly  that  one  of  the  in  eating  things  offered  to  idols,  and 

causes  of  persecution  is  the  fear  held  by  a few  faces  are  missed  in  the  dances 

the  chiefs  that  the  Gospel  power  is  around  the  sacrificial  feasts ; hence  the 

spreading  too  rapidly  among  the  old  women,  who  are  the  instigators  of 

people,  for  many  were  refusing  to  join  tho  chiefs  and  upholders  of  jujuism, 
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gave  the  alarm  that  soon  all  power 
would  be  lost  over  their  people. 

Slavery  also  has  to  do  with  the  per- 
secution. That  a religion  should 
spread  which  gives  the  same  liberty 
alike  to  masters  aud  slaves,  is  hard  for 
them  to  tolerate;  they  also  confound 
spiritual  liberty  with  temporal.  In 
order  to  show  their  authority  as  mas- 
ters, a law  was  enacted  to  prohibit 
any  from  attending  the  services  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  or  from  stopping  in  the  Mis- 
sion station  on  pain  of  banishment, 
and  thus,  they  hope,  religion  will  die  a 
natural  death  for  want  of  followers,  for 
how  can  they  believe  if  they  do  not 
hear? 

Examples  of  the  ungodly  civilised 
element  also  contribute  to  the  perse- 
cution. Chief  Brigg’s  argument  with 
me  in  our  conversation  was  this  : — 
“ We  look  plenty  men  who  know  Book 
work  on  Sundays ; they  do  not  go  to 
church.  They  work  on  Sundays  on 
board  Bteamers;  they  sell  there  on 
Sundays,  &c.  Why  should  our  slaves 
know  better  than  they?”  Comment 
on  this  head  is  unnecessary. 

Notwithstanding  all  these,  we  know 
the  Lord  reigneth,  and  that  His  cause 
will  in  time  prevail.  Surrounded  by 
such  difficulties  as  these,  we  need  much 
prayer,  faithfulness,  and  prudence  in 
our  dealings  with  the  people,  and  in 
our  preachings  to  be  explicit  when 
speaking  of  spiritual  liberty  to  avoid 
its  being  confounded  with  temporal 
liberty. 

From  the  inquiries  I made  from  in- 


terested persons,  to  know  the  causes  of 
this  persecution,  and  from  what  I was 
told,  I cannot  help  saying  that  a little 
prudence  was  needed  at  the  outset  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  adherents : — 
For  instance,  one  baptized  man,  who 
is  a slave,  boasted  that  at  Christmas 
he  spent  no  less  than  1Z.  to  buy  for 
himself  and  wife,  from  the  German 
shop,  to  put  on,  whatever  articles  he 
knew  were  against  the  country  law, 
among  them  an  umbrella,  which  only 
chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  are  allowed  to 
carry;  so  also  two  Church  women, 
who  are  slaves,  purposely  bought  a sort 
of  cloth  forbidden  to  be  worn,  called 
“juju  cloth,”  put  them  on  and  went  to 
the  town  to  be  seen  that  they  are  now 
Christians;  and  other  such-like  actions 
which  had  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
spiritual  requirements  of  Christianity 
— such  as  not  eating  things  offered  to 
idols,  &c.  The  above  reforms  are  bound 
to  come  in  time,  but  I think  it  was  very 
imprudent  for  such  a handful  of  Church 
people  to  try  and  press  them  on  where 
there  are  only  eight  baptized  persons 
in  the  list,  against  a whole  population 
of  Heathen  people  and  chiefs.  I was 
not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  this 
brought  on  the  crisis.  Another  cause 
which  helped  on  the  persecution  and 
strengthened  the  chiefs  in  their  resolve 
to  break  down  the  chapel  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Gospel  at  Ogbonoma,  was 
the  regrettable  absence  of  the  Mission 
agent  there,  just  at  the  time  when  such 
an  one  was  greatly  needed  for  counsel 
and  advice. 


Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

Bishop  Tucker  and  the  Rev.  H.  K.  and  Mrs.  Binns  arrived  at  Mombasa  on 
July  29th.  The  Revs.  A.  J.  Pike  and  G.  R.  Blackledge  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  Lewin 
and  A.  B.  Lloyd,  who  sailed  for  East  Africa  via  the  Cape  on  July  14th,  reached 
Table  Bay  on  August  5th,  and  received  a warm  welcome  from  C.M.S.  friends  at 
the  Cap?.  Mr.  Pike  writes  : — 


Mr.  Wilmott,  churchwarden  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  Mowbray,  wrote  to  say 
that  he  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Wilmott  *s 
sister,  Mrs.  Bazett,  of  Reading,  that  we, 
were  leaving  England  on  July  14tb, 
and  finding  that  the  Gaul  left  on  that 
date  he  concluded  we  were  passengers 
by  it.  The  letter  said  that  he  would 
come  aboard  himself  to  see  if  we  were 
there ; and  60on  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  he  arrived.  He  brought  a very 
kind  welcome  from  himself  and  from 
the  Rev.  A.  Daintree,  Rector  of  St. 
Peter’s,  inviting  us  to  go  and  stay  with 
them  as  long  as  the  Gaul  remained  in 


Cape  Town.  We,  however,  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  give  them  so  much 
trouble,  so  we  decided  to  return  to  the 
ship  to  sleep.  This  arrangement  also 
enabled  us  to  make  sundry  additions 
to  our  outfit,  which  we  found  we  could 
get  advantageously  in  Cape  Town. 
Before  he  left,  Mr.  Wilmott  asked  us  to 
address  a meeting  in  the  town  on  Tues- 
day evening,  and  also  invited  us  to  go 
to  Mowbray  that  (Monday)  evening. 
Then  he  left  us,  and  when  we  met  him 
again  at  the  railway -station  in  the 
evening  he  had  had  notices  printed 
and  measures  taken  ior  circulating 
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them,  and  also  an  advertisement  in- 
serted in  the  daily  paper  announcing 
the  meeting. 

At  the  Rectory,  Mowbray,  we  also 
met  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hanham,  who  is 
in  temporary  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Wynberg  (St.  John’s),  and  he  and  Mr. 
Daintree  invited  us  to  address  meet- 
ings of  their  Gleaners’  Union,  specially 
called  for  the  next  afternoon.  Accord- 
ingly on  Tuesday  afternoon  Blackledge 
and  Lloyd  went  to  Wynberg  and  Lewm 
and  I to  Mowbray.  At  the  former 
place  the  meeting  was  held  in  Mrs. 
Bussinne’s  drawing-room,  and  at  the 
latter  at  the  Rectory.  At  each  place 
a large  number  of  Gleaners  and  their 
friends  had  assembled,  although  notice 
of  the  meeting  had  only  been  given  at 
a late  hour  on  the  previous  evening  or 
on  Tuesday  morning.  The  meeting  in 
Cape  Town  that  night  was  held  in  the 
schoolroom  of  Trinity  Church,  kindly 

fiven  for  that  purpose  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Tyndson.  I need  not  remind  you  that 
these  three  parishes — St.  Peter’s,  Mow- 
bray, St.  John’s,  Wynberg,  and 
Trinity,  Capo  Town — combine  to  sup- 
port a missionary  in  Uganda,  and  that 
their  representative  is  Mr.  Sugden. 

A number  of  friends  came  in  from 
the  two  outlying  parishes,  and  there 
were  about  300  present  at  the  evening 
meeting.  Much  regret  was  expressed 


that  longer  notice  could  not  have  been 
iven,  when  the  large  schoolroom  would 
ave  been  filled.  The  audience  was 
most  attentive  and  even  enthusiastic, 
and  we  all  four  felt  much  cheered  by 
our  reception  here  as  well  as  in  the 
afternoon.  We  felt  strongly  that  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  was  present  with 
us.  Before  the  meeting  closed  a collec- 
tion was  made,  and  realised  5/.  5s. , 
which  was  given  to  me  to  hand  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Uganda  Mission. 

I may  here  mention  that  on  the 
voyage  to  Cape  Town  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Stanford,  who  is  joining  the  Bloemfon- 
tein Mission,  officiated  as  chaplain,  and 
on  Sunday  evening,  July  29th,  he  held 
divine  service  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
and  announced  that  the  offertory  would 
be  divided  equally  between  the  Bloem- 
fontein and  Uganda  Missions.  The 
sum  collected  was  17.  6s.  6<f.;  Mr. 
Stanford  gave  me  13s.  3 d.t  which  I 
shall  deliver  up  with  the  57.  bs . col- 
lected in  Cape  Town. 

It  was  most  refreshing  to  find  so 
much  zeal  for  C.M.S.  work  in  Cape 
Town  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  speak  too  kindly  of 
the  warm  reception  we  met  with,  and 
the  hearty  good  wishes  and  earnest 
prayers  for  our  success  in  the  mission- 
field  that  we  carried  away  with  us. 


The  Rev.  A.  R.  Steggall  reached  Taveta  after  furlough  on  May  4tb.  On  the 
Sunday  after  his  arrival  160  men  were  present  at  the  preaching.  The  service 
was  held,  as  it  had  been  for  some  weeks  previously,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
elders  of  the  little  Republic,  in  the  centre  of  the  State  where  the  National 
Councils  meet.  Mr.  A.  W.  McGregor  wrote  a few  days  before  Mr.  Steggall’s 
arrival : — 


I have  now  held  six  Sunday  morning 
services  there,  when  the  attendance  has 
been  from  80  to  120,  composed  of  the 
principal  elders  and  others,  with  a 
large  sprinkling  of  the  young  warriors. 
The  attention  given  on  each  occasion 
has  been  very  earnest,  and  from  re- 
marks which  were  overheard  by  the 
lads  living  with  me,  I am  confident  that 
the  Word  has  not  been  Bpoken  in  vain. 
One  elder  said  on  the  first  occasion, 
that  “they  had  heard  big  things  to- 
day ” ; another  one,  that  “ he  would  not 
let  his  cultivating  hinder  his  listening 
to  the  teaching  ’’ ; another  one  begged 
that  proper  notice  might  always  be 
given  as  to  the  Sabbath,  so  that  he 
might  bring  his  people  with  him. 

On  Sunday,  April  15th,  the  congrega- 
tion was  an  immense  one,  owing  to  a very 


important  meeting  of  the  elders  and 
warriors;  possibly  from  four  to  five 
hundred  were  within  hearing  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  following  day  the  elders  sent 
to  me  a report  of  their  meeting.  How 
far  their  gathering  together  was  the 
consequence  of  our  work  in  Taveta  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  there  is  a spirit  of  unrest  among 
the  people.  Last  year  the  state  was 
troubled  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
sickness,  accompanied  with  a partial 
famine.  The  former  ended  in  a great 
number  of  cases  fatally.  Just  now  the 
state  is  devastated  by  locusts ; the 
greater  part  of  the  Indian  corn  and 
suchlike  food  planted  by  the  Natives 
is  destroyed,  so  that  there  is  the  pros- 
pect of  scarcity  of  food  again.  As  a 
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protection  against  the  locusts  the 
people  at  once  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
medicine-man,  who,  having  received  his 
fee,  placed  his  medicine  (consisting  of 
a piece  of  sugar-cane)  on  all  the  roads 
leading  into  Taveta.  As  they  wished 
to  help  us  by  doing  the  same  on  onr 
land,  a splendid  opportunity  was  given 
me  of  pointing  out  the  folly  of  such  a 
proceeding,  and  of  telling  them  of  Him 
Who  alone  was  able  and  longing  to 
help  them.  Though  at  the  time  their 
faith  was  very  strong  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy,  it  has  since  been  greatly 
weakened  by  seeing  the  greater  part  of 
their  crops  entirely  destroyed.  These 
troubles  have  led  them  to  tnink  a great 
deal,  and  by  some  means  they  now 
attribute  it  to  the  common  nse  of 
witchcraft  among  themselves  and  to 
petty  thieving  in  the  shambas  (planta- 
tions). The  meeting  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing was  called  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  Then 
it  was  agreed  that  a medicine-man  from 
Useri  should  be  called  in  to  assist 
them  ! Reports  had  previously  reached 
them  that  an  angel  had  passed  over 
the  mountain  ringing  a bell,  and  that 
he  had  bestowed  upon  a certain  man 
extraordinary  power,  and  commissioned 
him  to  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  and  put  things  to 
rights.  This  is  firmly  believed  by  the 
people,  consequently  he  was  the  one 
called  in  to  their  help.  However,  being 
unable  to  travel  through  sickness,  his 
son,  a mere  lad,  arrived  in  his  stead. 
Acting  upon  his  advice  it  was. arranged 
that  every  person  in  the  state  should 
drink  a little  of  his  medicine,  in  the 
belief  that  if  such  was  carried  out  a 
person  thieving  or  using  witchcraft 
against  another  would  immediately  fall 
down  dead.  When  particulars  were 
given  to  me  I at  once  endeavoured, 
while  encouraging  them  in  their  effort 


how  they  were  again  being  deceived  for 
the  sake  of  their  cattle;  and  that  it 
seemed  to  me  God  was  dealing  with 
them  sternly,  though  in  love.  They 
listened  to  me  very  earnestly  and  con- 
fessed that  it  was  true,  but  that  never- 
theless as  it  was  their  custom  they 
must  try  it  again.  It  will  indeed  be 
hard  for  them  to  give  up  their  heathenish 
customs.  The  fact  that  at  present  they 
are  in  a teachable  mood  is  a great 
encouragement,  and  therefore  I feel 
that  at  present  Taveta  is  greatly  in 
need  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church  at 
home.  In  getting  about  among  them 
it  is  astonishing  how  welcome  one 
feels,  and  with  what  readiness  they 
listen  to  the  Message  of  redeeming 
love. 

With  regard  to  the  work  among  the 
boys  there  is  much  to  thank  God  for. 
At  present  they  number  thirty-six.  It 
is  a touching  sight  to  see  how  ready 
they  aro  to  help  the  work  forward 
among  their  friends  and  relatives.  I 
ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  the  fact 
that  Sunday  mornings  they  spon- 
taneously carry  my  harmonium  to  the 
service,  a good  three-quarters  of  an 
hour’s  march.  The  elder  lads  think  it 
one  of  the  greatest  privileges  to  read 
the  portion  of  Scripture  at  the  meeting. 
This  they  do  fearlessly,  though  sur- 
rounded by  their  Heathen  friends  and 
relations.  I often  think  that  the  way 
in  which  they  respond  to  the  Command- 
ments on  such  occasions  must  carry 
greater  weight  among  their  fellows 
than  even  the  address.  In  our  devo- 
tional meetings  I am  thankful  to  notice 
a more  prayerful  spirit.  I feel  that 
there  will  be  a grand  reaping  time 
before  long.  Two  of  them  spon- 
taneously asked  to  be  baptized.  When 
asked  their  reason,  one  replied,  “ because 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  ” (Mark  xvi.  15, 
16),  and  the  other  said,  “ because  of  the 
love  of  Jesus.*' 


to  stamp  out  thieving,  to  show  them 
The  Rev.  F.  Rowling  wrote  from  Mummia’s,  Kavirondo,  on  May  3rd,  saying 
that  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Crabtree  and  he  had  selected  a site  on  a hill  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Mummia's  for  the  new  Mission  station.  The  people  were 
showing  themselves  very  friendly. 

Egypt. 


Reports  have  been  received  from  Dr.  F.  J.  Harpur  and  Dr.  Agami  of  the 
two  months’  itinerating  in  the  Delta  to  the  north  of  Cairo,  which  was  referred 
to  last  month.  During  May,  Dr.  Harpur  went  in  a dahabeyah , or  house-boat, 
along  the  Tewfekey  Canal  from  Barrage  on  the  Nile,  where  the  canal  com- 
mences, to  Benha  el  Asl,  where  it  rejoins  the  river.  During  June,  Dr.  Agami  went 
along  the  Memefeyeh  Canal,  which  communicates  between  Barrage  and  a point 
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lower  down  the  river  near  the  town  of  Birshams.  Daring  the  two  months  28 11 
patients  were  treated  and  some  40  operations  performed.  Thirty-four  villages 
were  visited  from  the  several  places  on  the  river  where  the  boat  stopped,  1400 
Scripture  leaflets  and  between  300  and  400  Gospels  were  given  away.  The 
villagers,  including  the  sheikhs,  were  for  the  most  part  very  friendly,  and  Dr. 
Harpur  appeals  for  a second  doctor  and  increased  staff  in  order  to  take  advantage 
systematically  of  the  openings  for  medical  itineration. 

Bengal. 

The  Rev.  Jani  Alli’s  health,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  improved  since  last  month. 
He  has  been  removed  from  the  Calcutta  General  Hospital  to  the  mission-house, 
where  he  has  the  loving  care  of  the  missionary  brethren. 


North-West  Provinces. 


The  Rev.  B.  Davis  in  his  journal  refers  repeatedly  to  a Mohammedan  inquirer, 
a drummer  in  a Native  infantry  regiment  stationed  at  Benares,  who  visited  him 
for  the  study  of  God’s  Word.  He  was  first  led  to  question  the  truth  of  Moham- 
medanism by  reading  the  closing  words  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  which  speak 
of  the  danger  of  “ adding  unto  these  things/*  He  has  suffered  much  persecution 
from  relatives  and  others  in  his  regiment,  and,  hardest  of  all,  his  wife’s  parents 
have  married  her  to  a soldier  in  another  regiment.  “ Such  is  the  Mohammedan 
religion,”  Mr.  Davis  justly  remarks. 

During  his  short  visit  to  England,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Haythornthwaite,  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Agra  College,  published  a “ prospectus  ” of  the  College,  which  was 
affiliated  in  1891  to  the  Allahabad  University  as  qualified  to  teach  up  to  the  B.  A. 
and  LL.B.  examinations,  and  in  1893  was  further  recognised  up  to  the  M.A. 
standard.  The  following  brief  statement  of  the  history  and  objects  of  the  College 
and  list  of  public  lectures  recently  delivered  are  taken  from  the  prospectus  : — • 


This  College  was  established  in 
a.d.  1850,  by  an  influential  body  of 
civilians  and  military  officers  then 
forming  the  Committee  of  the  Agra 
Church  Missionary  Association,  for 
the  education  of  Indian  youths  upon 
strictly  Christian  principles,  and  the 
aim  from  the  first  has  been  to  combine 
Christian  instruction  with  the  secular 
subjects  usually  taught  in  Government 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  daily  attendance,  inclusive  of 
the  Branch  School  in  the  Lohamandi 
Bazaar,  is  about  600.  To  all  creeds 
alike — Christians,  Mohammedans,  and 
Hindus  — Scriptural  instruction  is 
given,  in  the  belief  that  such  teaching 
will  exert  a permanent,  even  though  at 
times  unconscious,  influence  over  the 
minds  and  characters  of  students  in 
after  life.  There  will  be  a higher  moral 
tone,  a loftier  conception  of  duty,  and 
a humbler  miud,  even  if  direct  conver- 
sions to  the  Christian  faith  be  few. 

Daring  the  winter  season  the  follow- 
ing lectures  were  delivered : — 

Apologetic. 

1.  “ Biology,  and  its  relation  to  Chris- 
tian Theism.”  Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell,  B.D. 


2.  “ The  Theory  of  Evolution/*  Rev. 
R.  M.  McIntosh. 

3.  “ How  to  find  out  the  Troth/* 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lnoknow. 
D.D. 

4.  “Young  Manhood;  its  Aims  and 
Aspirations.”  C.  A.  Maoann,  Esq. 

5.  “Jerusalem,  and  the  Holy  Land/* 
Rev.  T.  E.  Dowling,  M.A 

6.  “ Cambridge,  and  ’Varsity  Life.** 
Rev.  J.  P.  Haythornthwaite,  M.A. 

Missionary. 

“The  Gleaners*  Union.”  The  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lucknow,  D.D. 

“ The  Bheel  Mission.”  The  Rev.  G.  B. 
Dnrrant,  M.A. 

“Higher  Education  as  a Missionary 
Agency.”  Professor  F.  L.  Thomson, 
M.A. 

“Unused  Forces  for  the  Evangeliza- 
tion of  India.”  TIid  Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell, 
B.D. 

“ Presidential  Address.”  Principal 
Thomson  of  Agra  College. 

Saturday  Lectures,  Evidential  and 
— • •-  Evangelistic. 

1.  “One  thing  thon  lackest.”  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lnoknow,  D.D. 

2.  “ True  Honesty.”  The  Principal. 
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3.  “ Tho  Principles  of  Christianity.” 
Rev*.  R.  J.  Kennedy,  B.A. 

4.  “ The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.” 
The  Principal. 

5.  “ Fulfilled  Prophecy.”  Rev.  R.  J. 
Kennedy,  B.A. 

f Rev.  M.  J. 

6.  “ Jesus  in  the  Midst.”  \ Hall,  M.  A. 
“ The  Way  of  Salra-*)  Rev.  E.  N. 

tion.”  / Thwaite3, 

V,  m.a. 

7.  “Daniel,  as  a Young  Man.”  Rev. 
J.  M.  Challia,  M.A. 

8.  ‘‘ The  Christian’s  Ideal.”  The  Prin- 
cipal. 

Alternating  with  the  above,  the 


following  lectures  on  the  Hindu  44  Doc- 
trine of  Transmigration  ” were  delivered 
by  Mr.  8.  G.  Thomas,  in  his  capacity  of 
Haileybury  Lecturer : — 

1.  44  Facts  and  Principles  on  which  the 
inequality  of  human  ranks  and  condi- 
tions may  be  better  explained  than  on 
the  Hindu  hypothesis  of  Transmigration 
of  Souls.” 

2.  “ The  Doctrine  destitute  of  Proof.” 

3.  “ The  Doctrine,  as  antagonistic  to 
Purification,  and  leading  to  absurd  Con- 
clusions.” 

4.  “ The  Doctrine,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sanctification.” 


Punjab  and  Sind  it. 


The  Rev.  D.  M.  McKenzie  writes  in  the  Punjab  Mission  News  regarding  the 
late  Rev.  H.  F.  Wright 
His  life’s  witness  in  that  city  was 
indeed  a short  one,  but  there  are  many 
who  will,  we  believe,  never  forget  his 
witness  there  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  life.  For  the  last  month  or  six 
weeks  that  he  took  any  part,  there  had 
been  very  keen  opposition  directed 
against  bazaar-preaching  in  Amritsar. 

It  culminated  during  his  last  ten  days 
of  active  work  in  a most  blasphemous 
attack  upon  the  person  of  our  Lord  ; 
so  much  so  that  the  catechists  were 
often  unable  to  hold  their  own.  Some 
of  these  brethren  were  for  taking  active 
measures  against  our  opponents,  but, 
to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  faith  in 
God’s  Word,  our  brother  urged  them 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Gough  writes  that  the  Pathan  convert,  Abd-al-Karim,  who 
was  baptized  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Sutton  in  1892  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Quettah 
Mission,  has  lately  been  called  to  suffer  much  persecution  in  his  village.  A 
deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  murder  him.  He  stood  firm  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  He  was  before  his  conversion  the  Qazi  of  his  district  and  the 
Imam  of  the  village  mosque. 

The  Report  of  the  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  Punjab  C.M.S.  District  Native 
Church  Council  has  been  received.  The  Council  met  at  Amritsar  from  April  6th 
to  10th.  The  first  day  was  observed  as  a “ quiet  day,”  when  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  P.  Shirreff  conducted  services  and  gave  addresses  on  “ God  tho  Father,’’ 

4 God  the  Son,”  and  44  God  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  Revs.  Dr.  Imad-ud-din  and 
Ihsan  Ullah  preached  on  Sunday  the  8th  from  St.  John  xv.  9 and  Acts  i.  8. 
The  Rev.  T.  R.  Wade  presided  at  the  business  meetings  of  the  Council.  Among 
the  numerous  resolutions  passed,  one  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a Sunday- 
school  Association  in  connexion  with  the  Council,  others  to  the  formation  of  a 
Total  Abstinence  Association,  a Y.M.C.A.,  and  a Gleaners’  Union. 


never  to  yield,  but  to  face  the  opposi- 
tion not  by  their  own  words  of  discus- 
sion and  argument,  but  with  the  Living 
Sword  of  God’s  Truth.  “ Read  God’s 
Word  to  them,’’  said  he,  “ and  by  de- 
grees wo  shall  live  them  down.”  He 
himself  told  me  that  during  that  last 
week  of  his  work  he  had  read  (when  he 
found  it  difficult  to  preach)  chapter 
after  chapter  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  some 
Prophecy.  And  so  his  last  witness 
was  his  strongest.  Little  did  one 
realise,  when  he  was  describing  this  to 
me  only  two  evenings  before  he  was 
laid  up,  that  that  witness  was  his 
last. 


Western  India. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  the  Rev.  Sorabji  Kharsedji,  honorary  Native  mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  at  Poona,  died  on  August  14th  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
Mr.  Sorabji  was  a Parsi  by  birth  and  religion  j he  was  converted  to  Christianity  in 
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early  years.  He  was  for  several  years  a pupil  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robert- 
son’s Divinity  Class  at  Nasik.  The  important  educational  work  of  Mrs.  Sorabji 
at  Poona  is  well  known.  We  are  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  account  of  Mr. 
Sorabji  by  the  Rev.  Ruttonji  Nowroji,  which  we  hope  to  print  next  month. 

South  India. 

When  the  Rev.  Malcolm  G.  Goldsmith  returned  to  India  after  a short  fur- 
lough, the  Society’s  Medical  Board  recommended  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go 
temporarily  to  labour  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  rather  than  in  Madras,  the  climate 
of  the  former  country  being  considered  more  suitable  for  him.  Accordingly,  with 
the  Committee’s  permission,  he  went  to  Hydrabad,  in  December,  under  the 
Madras  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions.  From  an  “ Occasional  Paper”  of  that 
Board  published  in  July,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Goldsmith  is  busily  occupied  and  finds 
excellent  opportunities  of  presenting  the  Gospel  to  the  Mohammedans,  in  out-door 
preaching,  by  the  dissemination  of  tracts  and  sale  of  books,  and  by  discussions. 
Not  a few,  Mr.  Goldsmith  says,  seem  to  be  sincerely  seeking  after  the  Truth. 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  dedicated  a new  church,  St.  John  the  Baptist’s,  at 
Coonoor  on  June  23rd.  The  Tamil  work  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  town  was  commenced  some  ten  years  ago  by  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  station,  and  the  congregation  of  All  Saints’  Church  mainly  provided  the 
funds,  contributing  some  Rs.  6000  during  the  past  ten  years.  During  this  period 
the  Native  Christians  have  become  230  in  number,  and  it  is  for  their  use  that 
the  new  church  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  over  Rs.  4000.  The  Mission  is  now 
connected  with  the  C.M.S.,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lash. 

A harvest  festival  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  J uly  at  Dohnavnr,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  southernmost  circle  in  the  C.M.S.  Tinnevelly  Mission. 
The  name  of  the  place  was  originally  Paliakkurichi ; that  of  Dohnavur  was 
adopted  in  honour  of  a Mr.  Dohna,  a German  count,  who  provided  a place  of 
worship  for  the  Christians.  The  harvest  festival  continued  daring  two  days, 
and  was  attended  by  some  2000  people.  Altogether  twelve  meetings  were  held, 
commencing  with  a prayer-meeting  at  5 a.m.  on  the  first  day.  The  offerings 
amounted  to  Rs.  223. 

Ceylon. 

A happy  Anniversary  was  held  at  Cotta — the  station  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
R.  T.  Dowbiggin— on  June  20th.  Meetings  in  Singhalese  and  in  English  were 
held,  the  Native  pastors  read  their  reports  of  the  year’s  work,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  to  the  adults  and  children.  The  Hon.  W.  W.  Mitchell  presided 
over  the  English  meeting,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful girls  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  village  schools  in  the  Cotta  district. 

The  Conference  of  Ceylon  missionaries  (except  those  of  JafEna)  was  held  at 
Baddegama  in  July.  It  was  preceded  by  a “ quiet  day  ’’—which  was  felt  by  all  to 
be  a most  profitable  season. 

The  Rev.  H..  Kannangfc,  the  Native  pastor  of  Bentotte,  in  the  Baddegama 
district,  died  on  July  13th.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869. 

The  75th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Baddegama  Mission  was  cele- 
brated on  August  14th  by  special  services  and  a public  meeting.  The  Bishop  of 
Colombo  was  present,  and  fifteen  clergy  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
Bishop  recalled  the  visit  of  Bishop  Heber  to  Baddegama  in  1825,  when  he  conse- 
crated the  church,  which  is  now  needing  restoration,  and  Rs.  830  has  been 
contributed  by  the  Christians  for  the  purpose. 

The  Rev.  L.  G.  P.  Liesching  sends  an  account  of  a Native  Christian  lately 
deceased,  Mr.  John  Edward  NungamuwA  Before  his  conversion  he  had  been  a 
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Buddhist  priest  of  some  note,  and  he  first  heard  the  Gospel  message  preached 
outside  the  court-house  of  the  Native  village  tribunal  by  a Christian  who  also  had 
once  worn  the  yellow  robe.  He  was  baptized  at  Kurunegalaou  the  last  Sunday 
of  1890  by  the  Rev.  S.  Coles,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Grubb  and  other 
members  of  his  Mission  party.  Mr.  Liesching  says  : — 


He  was  formerly  a Buddhist  priest  of 
some  note,  but  afterwards  became  an 
evangelist  and  bore  witness  among  his 
own  countrymen  to  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

He  first  heard  the  Gospel  message 
when  preached  outside  the  court-house 
of  the  Native  village  tribunal  by  one 
who  had  formerly  himself  worn  the 
yellow  robe.  Recognising  one  of  his 
own  cloth,  he  invited  the  preacher  to 
visit  him,  and  offered  him  hospitality. 
Our  friend  had  already  given  up  his 
profession  as  a monk,  assuming  in  ex- 
change the  joys  and  responsibilities  of 
family  life.  From  this  point  an  in- 
timacy arose  between  the  two  former 
devotees  of  Buddha,  which  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  much  earnest  conversation 
on  the  highest  subjects,  and  resulted 
in  the  loan  of  a Singhalese  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
Living  Voice  was  followed  by  the 
Living  Word,  and  Nungamuwe  read, 
meditated,  and  conversed  in  private 
for  years  as  an  inquirer.  All  this 
while  circumstances  prevented  my  see- 
ing him  myself,  and  I only  heard  of 
him  occasionally  when  the  itinerating 
preachers  brought  in  their  reports 
periodically.  Aiter  the  lapse  of  about 
four  or  five  years,  however,  he  came 
boldly  forward  as  a candidate  for  bap- 
tism ; and  after  prolonged  and  careful 
examination  was  at  length  baptized  in 
the  C.M.S.  Church,  Kurunegala,  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  1890,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Coles,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Grubb  and  other  members  of  his  mission 
party. 

The  foundation  of  divine  knowledge 
having  been  thus  well  and  truly  laid,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  superstruc- 
ture was  correspondingly  substantial. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  conver- 
sion of  such  a man  would  make  a great 
impression  on  his  Buddhist  neighbours, 
and  from  the  first  he  had  a marked 
influence  in  leading  them  to  the 
Saviour.  A spirit  of  inquiry  sprang 
up,  and  I remember  one  day  his  com- 
ing to  ask  me  for  at  least  two  dozen 
copies  of  the  first  catechism.  “ I can- 
not go  anywhere,”  he  said,  “around 
my  home  without  being  asked  questions 
about  my  new  religion.0 


Less  than  three  and  a half  years 
have  elapsed  between  his  baptism  and 
his  call  home  to  his  reward.  His  time 
of  service  was  short,  but  it  was  well 
laid  out.  Eight  adnlts  have  been  bap- 
tized as  a result  of  his  work,  and  seve- 
ral more  were  under  instruction  by  him 
in  preparation  for  baptism. 

His  most  remarkable  convert  was  his 
own  wife.  She  is  a Kandyan  lady  of 
good  means  and  position;  and  they 
were  married  according  to  the  Kandyan 
law,  by  which  the  husband  is  married 
into  the  family  of  the  wife,  so  that  he, 
according  to  the  law  of  man , was  bound 
to  obey  her.  But  the  reality  of  his 
conversion  is  apparent  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  fact  that  when  he  became 
a Christian  she  followed  him  and  was 
baptized  about  a year  afterwards  with 
their  two  children.  She  also  subse- 
quently opened  a girls*  school  in  the 
village. 

The  end  came  suddenly.  Nunga- 
muw6  was  one  of  four  Native  evange- 
lists who  travelled  with  Mr.  Carus- 
Wilson  to  Anuradhapura  from  Kuru- 
negala by  road  in  April  last  and  came 
back  with  me  by  the  same  route.  At 
Balalla,  when  exhibiting  the  magic- 
lantern,  he  stepped  forward  of  his  own 
accord  to  explain  the  picture  of  the 
raising  of  Jairus*  daughter  and  follow- 
ing pictures  in  the  life  of  Christ.  I 
was  greatly  struck  with  his  firm  grasp 
of  Gospel  truth,  and  was  glad  to  notice 
that  he  had  advanced  from  the  de- 
structive criticism  of  Buddhism  into  the 
the  positive  teaching  of  Christianity. 
Since  then,  however,  he  has  been  sud- 
denly called  away  by  typhoid  fever. 
During  the  last  hours  I was  also  told 
that  his  wife  had  bent  over  him  and 
said,  “ Trust  only  in  Jesus.” 

At  the  grave  the  widow  stood  oppo- 
site me  at  the  head  of  the  coffin.  This 
was,  of  course,  quite  contrary  to  Native 
habits.  We  sang  there  “ For  ever  with 
the  Lord  ” in  Singhalese,  and  a most 
impressive  address  was  given  to  the 
non-Christians  present  by  Mr.  Wani- 
gasekara,  catechist  from  Kurunegala. 
Bartholomew,  the  preacher,  whose 
words  had  first  arrested  him,  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  and  at  the  close 
the  widow,  the  only  woman  present* 
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involuntarily  addressed  the  audience,  be  identified  with  us  and  not  with  her 
It  is  difficult  to  record  her  exact  words,  own  relatives. 

for,  though  most  impressive,  they  were  We  are  in  hopes  that  it  may  be 
quite  unexpected,  but  they  were  to  the  possible  to  train  this  good  woman  as  a 
effect  that  if  she  were  not  sustained  by  Bible-woman,  but  the  temptations  of 
her  faith  in  Christ  she  would  be  eating  her  present  position  can  hardly  be 
the  dust  at  home.  realised.  We  have  taken  all  the  means 

Her  face  was  radiant  with  Christian  in  our  power  to  help  her,  and  believe 
joy,  and  on  our  return  to  the  house  she  that  the  Good  Shepherd  will  take  care 
put  all  her  legal  documents  into  my  of  His  own.  We  commend  her  specially 
hands  in  testimony  that  she  wished  to  to  the  prayers  of  the  readers  of  this. 

South  China. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bennett  sends  an  account  of  the  recent  plague  in  Hong  Kong 
which  is  published  on  a previous  page  of  this  number.  He  mentions  that  only 
three  adults  and  one  child  out  of  the  200  Native  Christians  connected  with  the 
C.M.S.  Mission  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic,  although  some  were  living  in  districts 
where  its  ravages  were  most  terrible. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Horder’s  state  of  health  has  obliged  him  to  go  for  a few  months’  change 
to  Japan*  leaving  Dr.  W.  W.  Colbome  in  charge  of  the  medical  work  at  Pa':hoi. 

Archdeacon  Wolfe  wrote  on  August  9th  of  fresh  persecutions  in  the  Hok 
Chiang  district  of  Fuh-Kien.  He  says 

I regret  to  have  to  write  that  at  the  foreigners.  Here  at  Foo-Chow  even, 
present  moment  our  dear  people  in  where  the  people  ought  to  know  batter, 
Lang-Pwang  and  Tiang-Pieng,  in  the  it  is  most  unpleasant  for  Europeans 
Hok  Chiang  district,  are  being  cruelly  to  walk  out  in  the  streets  ; they  are 
persecuted  by  the  gentry  and  their  sworn  at  and  called  all  sorts  of  filthy 
servile  mobs.  Several  have  been  names,  and  some  of  the  chapels  in  the 
seriously  beaten,  and  it  is  supposed  two  city  have  been  stoned.  Officials  and 
or  three  of  the  Christians  will  not  sur-  gentry  and  people  all  seem  determined 
vive.  One  poor  old  Christian  had  been  to  look  upon  Europeans  just  now  as 
so  sadly  beaten,  as  well  as  having  his  the  cause  of  this  war,  if  not  actually 
house  pulled  down  and  his  cows  and  the  aggressors  1 The  Devil  certainly 
other  property  taken  away,  and  his  has  a strong  army  in  China,  but  I have 
son  also  carried  off  and  cruelly  treated,  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Stronger 
that  he  died,  some  say  in  despair — com-  than  he  is  about  to  overcome  him  and 
mitted  suicide.  This  is  the  third  per-  rescue  this  vast  empire  from  his  grasp, 
secution  of  this  sort  during  this  present  May  tbe  Lord  hasten  the  day.  This  is 
year.  I have  only  just  heard  this  sad  the  only  chance  for  China,  the  only 
news,  and  have  not  had  time  to  make  hope  of  her  salvation,  politically  and 
a visit  to  the  scene  of  all  this  sad  spiritually.  I ask  your  earnest  and 
trouble ! I have  no  doubt  that  our  constant  prayers  for  these  poor  perse- 
enemies  are  taking  advantage  of  the  cuted  people  at  Hok  Chiang.  I hope 
present  war  between  China  and  Ja-  it  will  be  made  a matter  of  special 
pan  to  excite  the  ignorant  against  prayer. 

The  new  hospital  close  to  the  walls  of  Kien-Ning  City,  the  building  of  which 
Dr.  Rigg  superintended  before  he  was  obliged  to  come  home,  has  been  opened 
and  is  in  charge  of  a Native  doctor,  Mr.  Ding  Ching  Meoi,  who  was  trained  by 
Dr.  Van  Someren  Taylor.  All  was  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  date  of  the 
last  despatches. 

The  Rev.  H.  S.  Phillips  wrote  in  July  that  a mission-house  was  being  built  at 
Kien-yalig.  As  the  mandarin  himself  sold  and  staked  out  the  site,  it  is  not  likely, 
he  thinks,  that  troubles  will  reour  regarding  the  missionaries’  residence  in  the 
town.  He  asks  for  reinforcements,  and  adds,  “ The  slow  way  in  which  men  offer 
is  marvellous.” 

Mid  China. 

The  Rev.  J.  Bates,  as  Acting-Secretary  of  the  Mid-China  Mission,  has  removed 
temporarily  from  Ningpo  to  Shanghai. 
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The  Rev.  J.  B.  Ost  writes  of  the  baptism  of  four  adults  and  three  children  on  Jane 
3rd  at  Kun-de,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Chu-ki  district.  The  Native  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Nyi  Liang-ping,  administered  the  rite.  Three  of  the  adults  are  members  of 
one  family,  and  are  the  brother,  sister,  and  wife  of  a young  man  who  had  received 
the  truth  into  his  heart  while  at  Ningpo,  and,  under  God,  are  the  frnits  of  hie 
efforts.  Three  others  whom  he  has  also  influenced  are  under  instruction.  This 
young  man  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Moule  just  before  he  started  for  England. 
One  of  the  first  converts  at  Great  Yalley,  in  the  same  district,  a woman  aged 
eighty-one,  died  in  May.  Her  testimony  was  very  clear,  and  her  faith  in  the 
Saviour  very  touching.  She  said  to  Mr.  Ost,  “Although  my  body  is  very  weak, 
my  faith  in  Jesus  is  strong,  and  I talk  with  Him  while  lying  here  in  my  bed.’* 
On  the  evening  of  Whit-Monday  Mr.  Ost  administered  to  her  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  she  expressed  to  him  her  confidence  in  the  Saviour  and  her  longing 
to  go  home. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Horsburgh  wrote  in  June  of  success  which  at  length  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  himself  and  others  to  secure  houses  within  the  district 


assigned  to  the  C.M.S.  in  the  Chu-ki  province.  Mr.  Horsburgh  returned  to 
Chentu,  where  Mrs.  Horsburgh  and  their  family  reside,  at  the  end  of  June.  Ho 
had  only  once  visited  it  since  the  beginning  of  January.  He  writes : — 


I think  you  have  realised  to  some 
extent  the  very  great  difficulty  of 
getting  a dwelling-place  in  any  new 
city  or  town  or  village  in  this  province 
of  late  years.  Shortly  before  we  ar- 
rived an  order  had  gone  forth,  we  were 
told,  from  high  authority,  secretly 
warning  the  mandarins'  not  to  allow 
foreigners  to  settle  in  any  new  places. 
With  the  exception  of  Songpan  (at 
which  city  the  rolhill-Turuers  suffered 
so  severely)  no  new  city  has  been  opened 
for  foreigners  to  live  in  for  three  or 
four  years.  Each  attempt  has  been 
resisted,  and  has  ended  in  failure.  You 
can  hardly  realise  at  so  great  a distance 
how  much  this  has  meant  to  us — what 
a real  trial  it  has  been.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  not  been  at  all  cast 
down.  Step  by  step  we  have  felt  sure, 
and  do  feel  sure,  that  God  will  open 
the  way  for  us. 

And  now  I am  able  to  give  you  the 
glad  good  news  that  within  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks  our  God  has  allowed 
us  to  rent  houses  in  three  new  cities, 


all  very  important.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  He  brought  us  into  Chong- 
pa,  so  that  including  Kuan  Hsien, 
which  was  not  ready  for  our  sisters  till 
F ebruary , the  Lord  has  this  year  given 
us  five  houses  in  important  places, 
four  of  them  being  in  new  cities  alto- 
gether. These  houses  have  not  been 
got  without  a good  deal  of  trial  which 
those  who  have  not  had  the  experience 
can  hardly  enter  into;  and  the  trial 
connected  with  three  out  of  the  five  is 
not  yet  over — indeed  it  may  be,  so  to 
speak,  only  just  beginning. 

But  without  considering  and  troubling 
too  much  about  what  may  happen,  we 
feel  it  right  rather  to  praise  God  for 
what  He  has  already  done  for  us. 
And  we  are  encouraged  in  our  God, 
believing  that  He  will  undertake  His 
own  cause  ;and  as  He  has  brought  us 
into  these  cities,  we  are  looking  to  Him 
to  continue  to  work  for  us,  and  to 
carry  us  right  through  all  difficulties, 
and  build  up  to  Himself  a name  in 
these  barren  places. 


Japan. 

Bishop  Bickersteth  has  kindly  sent  particulars,  with  a map,  of  the  division  of 
the  Main  Island  (Hondo)  which  has  been  agreed  upon  by  Bishop  McKim  and 
himself.  The  whole  island  has  been  divided  into  four  missionary  jurisdictions. 
That  of  North  Tokyo  contains  the  following  kens  or  counties Rikuoku,  Riku- 
chu,  Rikuzen,Ugo,Uzen,  Echigo,  Iwaslriro,  Iwaki,  Hitachi,  Kotsuke,  Shimotsuke, 
Ibaraki,  and  Saitama  Ken,  and  so  much  of  Musashi  as  is  north  of  Hachioji 
Kaido ; that  of  South  Tokyo  consists  of  Chiba  Ken,  Kazusa,  Awa,  so  much  of 
Musashi  as  is  south  of  Hachioji  Kaido,  Sagami,  Izu,  Tsuruga,  Totomi,  Mikawa, 
Owari,  Mino,  Hida,  Etchu,  Shiuano,  Kai;  that  of  Kyoto,  of  Noto,  Kaga, 
Echizen,  Wakasu,  Tango,  so  much  of  Tamba  as  is  in  Kiyoto  Fo,  Yamashiro, 
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Omi,  Iga,  Ise,  Yamato,  Kishu,  Izumi,  Kawachi ; and  that  of  Osaka,  of  Setsn,  so 
much  of  Tamba  as  is  in  Hiyogo  Ken,  Harima,  Bizen,  Bitchiu,  Bingo,  Aki,  Suwo, 
Nagato,  Iwami,  Izumo,  Hoki,  Mimasaka,  Inaba,  Tajima,  Awaji,  Shikoku. 

Bishop  Evington  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  May  30th,  and  on  the  following  day 
held  a Conference  with  the  missionaries  of  Kin  Shin,  who  were  assembled  there 
to  welcome  him.  It  was  decided  at  this  Conferenoe  that  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Bleby 
should  reside  at  Oita  on  the  east  coast,  and  Miss  Cockram  and  Miss  Hunter 
Brown  were  appointed  to  Nagasaki.  On  Sanday,  June  17th,  the  Bishop  held  his 
first  confirmation  in  Nagasaki,  the  candidates  being  three  men  and  one  old 
woman.  In  response  to  a request  of  Bishop  Bickersteth,  Bishop  Evington  was 
considering  the  possibility  of  making  a short  visit  to  the  Northern  Island  in 
September. 

An  Ainu  school  was  opened  at  Hakodate  in  the  summer  of  1893  under  Mr. 
Nettleship,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Batchelor  baptized  fourteen  of  the  scholars  at  Easter. 

North-West  America. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  the  Rev.  W.  Owen,  of  Long  Sault,  in  the  Rupert’s 
Land  Diocese,  has  felt  obliged  to  resign  his  connexion  with  the  Society  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health. 

Bishop  Newnham  wrote  from  Moose  Fort  in  July  that  he  purposed  (d.v.)  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Eastern  Canada,  seeking  for  men  and  means  for  his  diocese, 
and  visiting  the  Matawakumme  district.  In  May  he  hoped  to  visit  Fort  York 
and  Churchill,  reaching  the  former  by  canoe  from  Winnipeg,  and  returning  along 
the  coast  to  Moose  Fort  in  the  autumn  of  1895. 

On  July  8th  the  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan  admitted  Mr.  J.  R.  Mattheson,  who 
has  been  working  for  some  months  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  Onion  Lake,  as  a lay  teacher, 
to  Deacon’s  Orders. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hines’  journal  from  June  to  December,  1893,  has  been  received.  It 
is  a record  of  busy  pastoral  labours.  In  June  a public  controversy  with  a 
Homan  Catholic  priest  was  forced  upon  him.  He  was  much  helped  in  upholding 
the  scriptural  plan  of  salvation.  Bishop  Pinkham  and  Archdeacon  McKay 
visited  the  district  in  Juty  on  a Confirmation  tour.  During  the  summer  season 
Mr.  Hines  travelled  over  1500  miles  in  his  little  steam-launch,  the  Henrietta. 

A building,  to  be  called  the  “Kissoch  Home  for  Boys,”  after  a lady  in  England 
who  takes  a warm  interest  in  the  Mission  to  the  Blood  Indians,  was  opened  by 
Bishop  Pinkham  on  May  1st  at  Fort  McLeod.  The  Girls*  Home  or  Boarding- 
school,  which  was  opened  three  years  since,  has  also  been  enlarged.  The  two 
Homes  contain  51  children — 27  toys  and  24  girls. 


MR.  FENN’S  FAREWELL  LETTER. 

[This  letter  has  been  sent  to  all  the  Society’s  missionaries.] 

C.M.  House , Salisbury  Square,  August,  1894. 
ISSSSjEAR  Friends  and  Brothers, — I have  been  asked  by  those  with  whom, 
IB  EAj  until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I was  a fellow- Secretary,  to  write 
ID  y°u  a far©weH  letter,  with  the  hope  of  my  being  able  to  say  some- 

thing  that  may  be  a help  and  a comfort.  This  request  I cannot  but 
regard  as  a call  from  God,  and  as  a call,  therefore,  that  must  be  obeyed. 

Humanly  speaking,  I have,  it  need  not  be  said,  the  qualification  of  experience, 
eleven  years  in  the  foreign  field  itself,  and  thirty  years  of  constant  mental 
contact  with  those  at  work  there,  while  I held  tne  post  of  one  of  the  Home 
Secretaries.  But  the  task  now  before  me  is  one  that  can  only  be  accomplished, 
with  any  success,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  I humbly  pray. 
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The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength.  This,  surely,  is  pre-eminently  true  for 
the  Christian  missionary.  I pray  to  be  enabled  to  write  now  something  that  may 
promote  this  joy.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  that  one  kind  of  joy,  the 
personal  individual  joy  of  personal  salvation,  is  certain  to  be  strong  in  the 
missionary,  and  that  special  attention  is  less  needed  in  that  direction.  I do 
not,  however,  think  that  this  would  be  a true  belief,  nor  that  most  of  you  would 
regard  it  as  true.  The  missionary  makes  an  inroad  into  what  is  more  specially 
Satan’s  kingdom,  and  he  must  therefore  expect  to  be  more  specially  assailed.  To 
deprive  you  of  joy,  to  disable  you  from  saying,  “ I have  tasted  ana  seen  that  the 
Lord  is  good,  and  on  this  ground  I invite  you  to  do  the  same,’’  will  surely  be  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  his  temptations.  How  joyful  to  be  able  to  oppose  to  his 
falsehoods  the  Truth  of  God,  that  truth  which  is  called  in  Scripture  Wisdom,  and 
which  is  all  summed  up  in  Christ — Christ,  the  Wisdom  of  God,  the  Truth  of  God, 
the  threefold  truth,  or  truths ; that  He  is  our  Righteousness ; that  He  is  our 
Sanctification ; that  He  is  our  Redemption  ! “ In  Christ,”  each  believer  can  say, 
"I  am  accepted  and  counted  righteous.  In  Christ  I am  sanctified  and  made 
holy ; In  Christ  I shall  have  the  complete  result  of  my  adoption,  namely,  the 
redemption  ofthe  body.”  At  any  moment  the  believer  may,  in  Christ,  say,  “ I do 
now  at  this  instant  lay  hold  of  full  forgiveness ; I do  now  at  this  instant,  in 
Christ,  lay  hold  of  the  all-conquering  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; I do  now  at  this 
instant,  in  Christ,  lay  hold  of  the  hope  of  complete  separation  from  this  dying 
body  with  the  sinful  nature  attached  to  it,  and  of  completed  entrance  into  the 
fulness  of  life.”  Speaking  to  each  one  of  you  singly,  I would  respectfully  urge, 
dear  brother,  that  when  you  feel  spiritually  weak  and  dull,  you  should  not  so 
much  say  and  feel,  “ Oh,  that  I had  more  of  the  Holy  Spirit ! Oh,  that  I had 
more  holiness,  more  love,  more  joy,  more  peace  ! **  but  rather,  “I  do  now  at  this 
moment  receive  the  Holy  Spirit;  I do  now  at  this  moment  believe  in  God’s 
infinite  love  to  me ; I do  now  at  this  moment  abide  in  Christ,  and  rejoice  that 
He  permits  me  and  commands  me  to  do  8o.,,  Especially  I would  ask,  Ought  we 
not  to  take  up  this  privilege  whenever  we  are  setting  Christ  forth  to  others, 
whether  to  believers  or  to  those  evidently  outside,  or  to  those  of  whom  we  stand 
in  doubt  P In  simplicity  of  faith,  we  may  expect  and  receive  from  the  Father, 
through  Christ,  those  victories  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over  our  own  sinful  nature, 
which  shall  be  as  evident  to  Heathen  observers  as  the  same  Power  was  to  the 
Jewish  spectators  on  the  Pentecostal  birthday  of  Christ’s  Church.  If  we  are  but 
willing  and  obedient,  and  whenever  we  are  willing  and  obedient,  we  may  eat  the 
fruit  of  that  heavenly  Canaan  into  which,  in  a most  true  sense,  we  have  already 
entered. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  this  is  just  the  glad  and  joyful  message  which 
we  have  to  deliver  to  the  Heathen.  We  have  to  tell  every  Heathen  listener,  “ Now 
at  this  instant  the  Father  is  willing  to  bless  you ; now  at  this  instant  Christ  is 
willing  to  receive  you ; now  at  this  instant  the  Holy  Spirit  is  willing  to  work  in 
your  heart.”  All  the  preparation  needed  is,  that  Christ  should  be  set  forth  before 
them.  When  this  has  once  been  done,  the  only  practical  question  is,  Is  the  man 
willing  or  not  to  give  himself  to  the  Saviour  ? Does  he  repent  P Does  he 
believe  P Does  he  wish  to  be  delivered  from  his  former  mode  of  life  P Does  he 
so  far  believe  the  message  as  to  make  the  venture  of  faith  in  surrendering  him- 
self wholly  to  Him  whom  at  present  he  does  but  dimly  behold  ? Let  there  only 
be  this,  and  the  man  is  accepted.  This  repentance  and  this  faith  are — or,  let  me 
say,  is — for  they  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  act — possible  at  once 
before  even  the  man  is  baptized.  Indeed,  before  baptism,  they  are  not  only 
possible,  but,  as  our  Church  most  justly  teaches,  they  are  required.  The  out- 
ward rite  may  be  properly  delayed,  because  the  Christian  minister  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  man’s  fitness;  but  where  there  is  repentance  and  faith,  the 
catechumen  is  just  as  unquestionably  in  Christ  as  the  baptized  or  the 
communicant. 

It  seem 8 to  me  that  every  generation  in  the  Church  of  Christ  has  always  had 
its  own  predominant  need,  and  its  own  special  supply  of  that  need.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  present  salvation  from  the  power  of  sin  (as  well  as  from  its 

Shas  been  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  the  special  message  needed 
elivered  to,  and  welcomed  by,  the  members  of  Christ’s  militant  Church. 
The  eternal  life  which  faith  receives  is  not  merely  something  future,  something 
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in  another  world.  It  is  in  its  main  essence,  in  that  love  and  joy  and  peace  which 
form  its  centre  and  root,  something  present — eternal,  because  it  is  independent 
of  time,  and  because  no  duration  of  existence,  however  lengthened,  will  ever  carry 
ns  beyond  it.  And,  with  all  humility,  I also  feel  that  this  is  the  message  best 
adapted  for  the  Heathen.  Most  of  the  false  religions  that  are  to  be  found  in  th-3 
world  offer  to  loyal  adherents  some  kind  of  future  happiness,  or  at  least  some 
deliverance  from  pain  and  sorrow  after  death.  The  Gospel  makes  a similar  offer, 
transcendently  greater  and  more  Doble.  But  it  offers  also  a present  victory  over 
moral  and  spiritual  evil,  a -present  elevating  and  hallowing  power  of  which  other 
religions  know  nothing.  This,  then,  surely  is  the  point  to  be  pressed.  Here  the 
Christian  faith  stands  absolutely  without  a rival.  But  then,  in  order  that  the 
faith  may  be  accepted,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  offer  it  makes  is  really 
fulfilled,  that  the  healing  power  is  actually  at  work,  and  the  victory  actually 
achieved. 

The  declaration  that  such  is  the  case  will  not  be  believed,  unless  he  who 
makes  it  can  bring  forward  some  living,  practical  proof — scarcely  ever,  indeed, 
unless  he  is  himself  such  an  evidence,  and  unless  he  can,  with  that  humility 
which  is  itself  a part  of  the  evidence,  fearlessly  appeal  to  his  own  experience  and 
his  own  example.  And  he  must  also,  with  au  unwavering  faith,  expect,  and,  as 
it  were,  be  resolved,  that  the  converts  whom  he  is  enabled  to  draw  into  Christ’s 
fellowship  shall  also  present  the  same  example  and  the  same  experience. 

If  what  has  been  above  stated  has  been  stated  correctly — namely,  that  the 
presentation  of  the  Gospel  both  to  believers  and  to  unbelievers  has,  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  assumed  a somewhat  ampler  form,  or  at  least  that  certain  elements  in  it 
have  been  more  emphasised  than  formerly — will  there  be  any  corresponding 
difference  in  missionary  preaching?  I venture  to  think  that  there  will  be,  and 
that  there  has  been.  The  deliverance  from  future  punishment,  and  the  blessed 
facts  of  full  and  free  forgiveness,  of  acceptance  into  God’s  loving  favour,  and 
adoption  as  His  children,  will  be  pressed  as  strongly  as  ever ; but  to  this  there 
will  be  added,  with  more,  perhaps,  of  joyful  earnestness  and  assurance,  the 
present  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  quickening,  elevating,  purifying,  gladdening, 
and  filling  with  Divine  Love.  When  present  salvation  is  spoken  of,  emphasis 
will  be  laid  both  on  the  sweet  assurance  of  present  and  complete  pardon,  and 
also  on  the  present  power  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  extending  to  the  very  roots 
of  individual  being,  and  manifesting  itself  in  every  kind  of  holy  and  loviDg 
thought,  holy  and  loving  word,  holy  and  loving  action. 

If  what  has  been  said  is  accepted,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  it 
should  be  put  in  practice,  under  the  various  different  circumstances  of  evangelistic 
effort.  The  missionary  going  to  a country  hitherto  unevangelized  will  tell  his 
hearers  of  a new  and  blessed  life,  to  be  entered  on  at  once  here  below— a life  of 
conscious  friendship  with  an  unseen  but  ever-present  Lord;  of  constantly- 
experienced  flowing  Power  from  Him  ; a life  of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace.  “ This 
life,”  he  will  say,  “ I am  myself  enabled  to  live ; and  there  is  nothing  of  which  I 
am  more  certain  than  that  every  one  of  you  who  is  truly  willing  may  enter  on 
the  same.”  If  he  is  labouring  where  Christian  congregations  already  exist,  ho 
will,  as  I have  already  suggested,  undoubtedly  expect,  and  never  rest  till  the 
expectation  is  fulfilled,  that  more  among  the  Native  converts  may  be  witnesses 
with  him  to  the  same  glorious  fact.  If  he  is  engaged  in  the  education  of  young 
men,  his  audience  is,  of  course,  more  scanty  numerically;  but  he  has  the 
advantage  of  pushing  home  the  same  truth  with  more  constant  reiteration  on  tho 
same  persons.  If  he  has  charge  of  day-schools  for  younger  children,  not  only 
will  he  have  a message  which  some  even  of  these  little  ones  will  understand,  but 
the  kindness  shown  to  them  will  open  up  a way  of  access  to  their  parents,  an 
opportunity  which  should  be  eagerly,  resolutely,  and  perseveringly,  and  prayer- 
fully grasped  with  a humble  and  believing  expectancy. 

It  is  indeed  a glad,  and  noble,  and  blessed  life  which,  in  our  Master’s  name, 
we  offer;  and  it  is  indeed  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  that  we  publish  when  we  set 
forth  Him  who  always  does  more  than,  in  human  language,  He  Himself  can  say, 
and  who  has  said,  4<  Look  unto  Me,  ail  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  saved.” 

Affectionately  yours, 

Christopher  Cttrian  Fexn'. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN,  1892-3. 

From  “The  Missionarf  Keview  of  the  World.” 

[These  statistics  are  des:gned  to  include  only  Missions  among  either  non-Christian  or  non- Pro  test  ant  pe  iplea,  and  hence 
the  figures  of  certain  societies  doing  colonial  work  have  been  reduced.  Accuracv  has  been  sought,  but  also  completeness, 
and  hence  conservative  estimates  have  been  made  concerning  certain  items omi  ted  from  some  reports.  A large  number 
of  the  smaller  and  special  organisations  have  been  grouped  together.] 
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Baptist 

1792 

$567,600 

139  ...  i 
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GO 

53 

51,682 

3,401  135,000 

India,  Cbina,  Palestine, 
Africa.  West  Indies. 

Strict  Baptis*  . . . . 

1801 

4,405 
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4 
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...  1 ri.3oo 

India  (Madras),  Ceylon 

London  (L.M.S.)  . 

1795 

699, ‘65 

187!  ... 

160 

Cl 

1734 
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5,057  417,916 

ChinaJndia.Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, Polynesia. 

Church  (C.M.S.)  . 

1799 

1,411,025 

331  69 

260 

134 

303 

62,898 

3,310  199,815 
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Persia,  China,  Japan, 
India,  Africa,  North 
America,  Ac. 

Propagation  (S.P.G.)  . 

1701 

635,745 

225  30 

197 

*12 

170 

47,000 

2.9G0  117,500 

| 

India,  China,  Japan,  Ma- 
laysia, Africa,  West 
Indies,  Ac. 

Universities’  Mission  . 

1800 

107,810 

2S  35 

| 

14 

29 

6 

1,274 

1 3,501 

Africa  (Zanzibar,  Lake 
Nyassa). 

The  Frier  ds’  .... 

1867 

60,135 

21  ... 

16 

3,199 

212!  11,532 

India,  China,  Madagascar. 

Wesley  n.D  Methodist 

1810 

635,395 

137  36 

106 

41 

*175 

37,496 

•1,600  90,000 

India.  China,  Africa,  West 
Indies. 

China  (Shantung,  Tien- 
tsin). 

Africa  (Fernando  To, 
Zambesi). 

Methodist  New  Connexion  . 

I960 

23,510 

8'  ... 

| 

7 

1 

1,450 

190  3,000 

Primitive  Methodist 

1869 

18,890 

8 ... 

G 

•7 

3 

623 

60  2,100 

United  Methodist  Free 
Churches 

1837 

53,765 

65  ... 

' 

COj  ... 

5 

7,350 

2261  17,000 

China,  Africa,  Australia. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  . . 

1841 

29,520 

13  2 

7 5 

13 

2,199 

277  10,500 

N.E.  India,  France  (Brit- 
tany). 

India,  China,  Malaysia 
(Singapore). 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land 

1847 

121,655 

20  12 

25 

16 

10 

3,944 

157  9,800 

Presbvtor  an  Church  of  Ire- 
land 

China  Inland  .... 

1S40 

81,930 

16'  3 

12  10 

b 

COO 

25  1,500 

China,  India  (Kathiawar). 

1865  167,881 

. J 

77  130 

155 

190 

14 

3,706 

673  10,000 

Cbina  (Fourteen  Pro- 
vinces). 

Church  of  Scotland 

1820 

172,495 

24  13 

24  3 

4 

1 472 

825  6,663 

India,  China,  East  Africa. 
India,  South  aud  East 
Africa,  Turkey,  New 
Hebrides. 

Free  Church  .... 

1843 

610,026 

1 

57j  25 

60  4-1 

12 

7,097 

1,0  2 13,272 

United  Presbyterian 

1817 

179,250 

€3  19 

78 

28 

20 

17,414 

885  42,000 

India,  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  WeBt  Indies. 

Reformed  Presbyterian 

1812  4,005 

1 ... 

li  1 

! M. 

45 

7 150 

Syria  (Antioch,  Ac.). 

Twenty-five  other  Brituli 
Societies 

... 

1,340,405 

141  ... 

93  548 

30 

6,005 

... 

rarifl  Socitty  . 

1822 

69,142 

1 35  4 

2 

21 

9,801 

627!  15, COO 

Africa  (S.  and  Senegal), 
Tahiti. 

Basle  Society  .... 

j 1816|  260,742 

189  ... 

97  j 

o e 

34 

j 13,157 

856  26,435 

South  India,  China,  West 
Africa. 

Berlin  Society  . . 

182 1 

€6,847 

64  10 

4 

11,979 

2,19o  21,754 

East  and  South  Africa, 
China. 

Breklum  S^iety  . 

1877  13.013 

11  ... 

1 7 ... 

... 

36 

41  153 

India  (Telugus). 

I India  (Chota  Na^pore). 

Gossner's  Society  . 

1836  24,890 

25t  ... 

23  ... 

1 10 

■ 11,472 

! 1,208  34,578 

Hermannaburg 

1849 

1 

63,609 

6->  8 

66  ... 

... 

10,837 

1,712  21,600 

1 India,  South  Afrioa,  New 
Zealand. 

Leipsic  Society 

1930  61,530 

29  2 

20*  2 

! 17 

6,916 

167  14,509 

South  India,  Burmab. 

Moravian  Church  . 

17J1  121,245 

157:  1( 

141  19 

> 24 

31,653 

1,6-5  01,844 

1 

South  Africa,  Australia, 
South  America,  West 
Indies,  Eskimo. 

North  German  Society  . 

1830  22,124 

1829-  07,682 

15  3 

6 7 

1 

618 

185  1,082 

West  Africa, Now  Zealand. 

Rhenish  Society  . 

65  3 

81  5 

; 16 

14,205 

C80  47,436 

Africa,  East  Indies,  New 
Guinea,  China. 

Eight  other  German  Societies 

... 

60,450 

156,519 

23  ... 

19  Sfl 

1 1 

667 

...  1,600 

Twelve  Netherlands  Societies 

... 

I 481  ... 

1 4>  ... 

31 

49,073 

...  147,162 

Fifteen  Scandinavian  So- 
cieties 

213,282 

1 - 

i ] 

27 

25,802 

...  61,000 

Various  Societies  in  Asia,  Ac. 

539,236 

! 567  ... 

316 

275,916 

1,964  525,000 

Tota’s  for  Europe,  Asia,  Ac. 

1 *" 

$9,624,225 

i2906  408 

2448  1420  306: 

801,681 

33,772  2.099,602 

Totals  forUnifca!  Statos  and 
Canada 

... 

$6,059,402 

j 1449'  471 

119311069 

,1156 

l]  277,027 

23.7831  645.452 

Totals  for  Christendom  . 

1 - 

$14,713,627 

4364  879 

3041  2476,4218 

ij  1,081,709 

67,5 ‘5  2,741,954 

L*  S.P.G.  Ladies'  Association  (58  missionaries)  evidently  not  included. 1 
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MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

[This  table  includes  only  Missions  to  non-Christian  and  non- Protestant  peoples,  and  so  work  done  in  non-Catholic 
Europe  is  omitted,  while  that  in  behalf  of  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  in  the  United  States  is  incladed.  The 
figures  are  derived  almost  wholly  from  annual  reports,  and  relate  in  tho  main  to  1893,  though  sometimes  the  year 
includes  a part  of  1892.  The  aim  has  been  to  leave  the  fewest  possible  blanks,  and  hence  where  official  figures  were 
not  at  hand,  conservative  estimates  havo  been  made.] 
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Countries  in  which 
Missions  are  Sustained. 

American  Board  . . 

1810 

$079,280 

183 

18 

185 

171 

218 

2519 

41,560 

3,750 

135,000 

Africa,  Turkey,  India, 

China,  Jap  in,  Micrc- 
nxHia,  Mexico,  Spain, 

Austria. 

Baptist  Missionary  Union  . 

1814 

900,311 

10. 

18 

140 

102 

213 

1273 

102,455 

7,500 

220,800 

Africa  (Con?o),  India, 
Biirmah,  Ass^m,  China, 

Japan,  Franco,  Russia, 
Ac. 

Southern  Baptist  Conven- 

1845 

15 4,65G 

39 

... 

35 

18 

21 

57 

2.923 

393 

7, TOO 

China,  Japan,  Africa, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Brazil. 
India  (Bengal). 

Frec  Baptists 

1838 

34.913 

0 

2 

8 

8 

5 

13 

860 

69 

1,470 

Seventh-Dav  Baptists 

1817 

0.010 

3 

... 

3 

1 

8 

30 

127 

8 > 

China  (Shanghai). 

Christian  (Disciples)  . 

1876 

G9, 355 

19 

3 

10 

12 

3 

41 

788 

1,5*30 

China,  Japan,  India, 
Turkey. 

American  Christian  Con- 

18S0 

3,100 

2 

... 

1 

1 

1 

12 

199 

37 

350 

Jap  in  ( L’okio),  Ac. 

vention 

Lutheran,  General  Synod  . 

1837 

59,200 

8 

G 

2 

5 

182 

8,082 

813 

20,000 

India  (Madras), W.  Africa. 

Lutheran^  General  Council . 

IhC  1 

10  171 

1 

... 

4 

2 

2 

89 

1,441 

125 

3,000 

India  (Madras). 

Methodist  Episcopal  . 

1832 

905,592 

235 

89 

184 

100 

211 

1971 

20,290 

2,337 

51,200 

China,  Korea,  Japan, 
Africa,  S.  America, 

Mexico,  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
Malaysia. 

Bishop  Taylor’s  Missions  . 

1885 

30,961 

51 

30 

12 

37 

61 

493 

... 

1,030 

Africa  (West  Coast,  Con- 
go,  &c.). 

China,  Japan,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  American  In- 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 

1840 

227,027 

4G 

181 

37 

0 

20 

105 

10,733 

C47 

21,000 

dians. 

African  Methodist  Episcpl 

1S76 

6,300 

9 

9 

12 

3 

7 

350 

76 

800 

W.  Africa,  W.  Indio3. 

Protestant  Methodist . 

1882 

14,711 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

6 

217 

11 

400 

Japan  (Yokohama). 

Wesleyan  Methodist  . 

1887, 

3,000 

2 

... 

2 

3 

... 

10 

250 

10 

-l.in 

Africa  (Sierra  Leone). 

Protestant  Episcopal  . 

1835 

282,499 

91 

- 

53 

33 

47 

251 

5,111 

160 

12,000 

Greece,  Africa.  China, 
Japan,  Haiti,  Indiaus. 

Presbyterian  # , 

1837 

1,011501 

214 

42 

230 

137 

1ST 

140) 

31.324 

3,452 

’ 77,503 

India,  Siam,  China,  Ja- 
pan, Korea,  Africa, 
Syria,  Persia,  8outh 
America,  Mexico,  Ac. 
China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Africa,  Greece,  Italy, 

Presbyterian,  South  . 

1361 

127,812 

48 

13 

37 

25 

3i 

91 

2,702 

391 

0,590 

Mexico,  Brazil. 

United  Presbyterihn  , 

1859 

115,893 

28 

3 

25 

H 

49G 

10,011 

9J0 

20,000 

Egypt,  India  (North-West 
Provinces). 

Bef.  Presb.  (Covenanter)  . 

1850 

20,839 

4 

3 

0 

7 

56 

211 

20 

6 10 

N.  8yria,  Asia  Minor. 

Bef.  Presb.,  General  Synod 

6,000  | 

5 

5 

2 

117 

40' 

250 

India  (N.-W.  Provinces). 

Associate  Ref..  South 

1879 

4.183  I 

2 

... 

2 

2 

**S 

6 

248  1 

4l! 

359 

Mexico  (Tampico,  Ac.). 

Cumberland  Presbyterian . 

1820 

30,5*58 

6 

... 

6 

9, 

2 

8, 

015  1 

85 

840 

Japan,  Mexico. 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

1830, 

130,688  1 

2. 

3 

26i 

14 

36 

356 

6,799 

467' 

14,030  ■ 

China,  Japan,  India  (Ar* 
cot). 

Japan(Tokio, Sendai,  Ac). 

Reformed  (German)  . 

1878 

25,015 

4 

4 

2 

0 

22 

1,842 

168 

4,500 

Evangelical  Association  . 

18761 

11,889 

7 

... 

7 

5 

241 

563  | 

80 

1,3)0 

Japan  (Tokio,  Osaka). 

German  Evangelical  Sj'nod 

1883, 

10,184 

G 

1 ... 

i 

••• 

28. 

350  , 

l1 

899 

Ir  dia  (Central  Provinces). 

United  Brethren  in  Christ . 

| 

1853 

25,000 

5 

... 

"*6 

"*6 

44 

7,000  1 

1,030 

io.ooo  ; 

Africa  ( West  Coast,  Sher- 

#m  j 

bro,  Ac.). 

Friends  • . , 

1871 

8,303 

13 

... 

7 

12| 

221 

1 

651- 

>M 

1,500 

Mexico,  China,  Japan, 

I 

Jamaica,  Alaska. 

Canada  Baptist  . 

1873 

43,315 

i 18 

121 

9 

15, 

. 1G0 

2,978 

330 

7,030 

India  (Telugus). 

Canada  Cougregatioualist . 

188: 

2,487 

1 2 

... 

1 

2 

2 

...  1 

12 

Africa  (West  Central). 

Canada  Methodist 

1873 

• 122,010 

| 77 

1 ... 

GO 

-16 

40 

7|007 

... 

1 12,030 

Japan  (Tokio,  Ac.),  In- 
dians. 

China,  India,  New  Hobri 
des.  West  Indies. 

Canada  Presbyterian  . 

1844 

• 134.291 

31 

8 

3" 

27 

2 

100 

2,032 

291 

6.003 

Twelve  other  Societies 

585,877 

_87 

81 

_7i 

293 

1 

1 

251 

205 

... 

Totals 

33,089,402 

1118 

471 

1193 

l 59 

1150 

9793 

277,027  I 

23,783] 

015,452 

The  above  tables,  and  accompanying  notes,  are  taken  from  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World  without  alteration.  Our  American  friends  are  wonderfully  industrious  in  collecting 
information  of  the  kind,  and  although  probably  many  mistakes  in  details  could  be  detected, 
the  general  result  may  be  accepted.  We  take  the  tables  as  they  stand,  not  even  oorrecting  the 
C.Jd.8.  figures,  as  we  could  do. — Ed. 
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THE  OPIUM  QUESTION . 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — In  reference  to  yonr  “ Editorial  ” in  this  month's 
number  of  the  Intelligencer , and  the  accompanying  documents  relating  to 
the  present  position  of  the  Opium  Controversy,  it  appears  to  me,  as  a late 
resident  in  China,  that  the  question  has  been  obscured  in  the  long  discussions 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  on  the  one  hand  by  confusion  of  ideas,  and  on  the 
other  by  perhaps  too  sweeping  assertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  led  the 
agitation  against  the  trade. 

The  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  four-fold,  as  indicated  under  the  following 
heads,  viz. 

(1)  As  to  the  mode  of  taking  the  drug: — Opium-ea^Ti^  as  practised  in  India 
has  been  confounded  with  opium- smoking  as  indulged  in  in  China. 

(2)  As  to  the  object  in  view  : — The  East  Indian  habit  of  swallowing  the  drug 
either  from  custom,  having  its  origin  in  medicinal  reasons,  or  of  set  purpose, 
more  or  less  for  medical  ends,  has  not  been  distinguished  from  the  Chinese 
vice  of  smoking  it  deliberately  and  avowedly  for  its  intoxicating  properties. 

(3)  As  to  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  opium-smoking  in  China  : — These 
effects  are  often  difficult  of  differentiation  even  by  a medical  man,  but  are  easily 
and  usually  confounded  by  non -medical  missionaries  and  others ; in  other  words, 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  drug  as  a drug  are  confounded  with  the  physical 
effects  of  the  starvation  and  exposure  which  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
the  consequences  of  its  use. 

(4)  As  to  the  social  .and  economic  conditions  under  which  those  who  use  it 
live : — (a)  The  conditions  obtaining  in  India  have  not  been  distinguished  from 
those  obtaining  in  China ; whilst  above  and  beyond  everything  else,  ( b ) those 
under  which  the  Chinese  artisan  and  peasant  classes  live  have  not  been 
recognised  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  commercial  and  of  the  official  or 
expectant- official  classes. 

The  ease  with  which  this  confusion  of  ideas  has  arisen,  and  the  cause  of  the 
perplexity  which  many  people  must  have  experienced  in  reading  the  apparently 
contradictory  evidence  brought  before  the  Opium  Commission,  can  be  well  under- 
stood by  a comparison  and  collation  of  your  series  of  extracts  published  in  this 
month's  Intelligencer . Thus  by  way  of  comparison  :~- 

(a)  Your  Bengal  correspondents  have  something  to  say  for,  and  very  little  to 
urge  against,  the  use  of  the  drug. 

(j9)  The  memorandum  of  the  China  missionaries  condemns  its  use  in  tte 
strongest  language. 

(y)  The  Heathen  Chinese  authors  quoted  also  condemn  the  use  of  the  drug ; 
but  the  second  of  them  gives  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  divergence  of 
opinion  between  your  Bengal  correspondents  and  the  China  missionaries. 

Having  myself,  during  my  residence  in  China,  passed  through  three  stages  of 
experience  leading  to  successive  conclusions  similar  to  those  of  these  three  groups 
of  witnesses,  each  to  each  ; I would  like  to  add  a few  words  specially  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  confusion  of  ideas.  The  other  question — that  of  possibly  too 
sweeping  assertion  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  led  the  agitation  against  the 
trade — your  own  “ editorial " fully  discusses. 

Whilst  living  in  a free  port,  in  relation  chiefly  with  Natives  actively  engaged 
in  commerce,  or  with,  occasionally,  men  of  the  official  or  literary  class,  I was  at 
first  astonished  to  find  that  many  comfortable-looking,  well-nourished  men,  quick 
of  intellect,  and,  apparently,  full  of  work,  were  habitual  smokers  of  opium.  I 
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was  also  more  surprised  to  learn  that  very  many  of  the  soldiery— fine,  stalwart- 
looking  men  most  of  them— were  addicted  to  the  habit.  I knew  that  the  habit  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  a vicious  indulgence,  and  that  it  was  utterly  con- 
demned by  the  Native  Christians,  but  1 saw  nothing  of  the  terrible  effects  usually 
described.  After  such  experience,— the  only  experience,  by  the  way,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Europeans  in  China,  exclusive  of  missionaries,  have,— I could  only*have 
said,  had  I been  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  that,  so  far  as  outside  physical 
appearance  went,  I could  not  say  that  the  smoking  of  opium  did  any  very  visible 
harm.  As  to  moral  effects,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  judge.  My  evidence, 
in  fact,  would  have  been  similar  to  that  of  your  Bengal  correspondents.— (a.) 

On  going  up-country,  however,  to  live  in  close  association  with  the  peasantry 
and  the  artisan  classes,  who  make  up,  probably,  95  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(Professor  Douglas,  Society  in  China),  I found  a totally  different  state  of 
things.  A large  proportion,  probably  a majority,  of  the  road-porters  (by  whom,  in 
the  entire  absence  in  South  China  of  horses  or  vehicles,  all  goods  are  transported 
inland)  were  smokers.  Consequently  one  had  often  to  allow  half  as  much  time 
again,  when  travelling  with  baggage,  as  ought  to  have  been  required.  No 
traveller  would  engage  opium-smoking  porters  if  others  could  be  obtained.  I 
met  many  of  these  men,  often  scores  of  them  daily,  reduced  to  veritable  living 
skeletons,  clothed  even  in  winter  only  in  cotton  rags,  panting  and  gasping  under 
their  loads  of  from  90  to  130  lbs.,  hardly  able  to  stagger  up  to  the  rest-house  at 
the  end  of  each  half-day’s  stage.  I have  frequently  seen  the  same  men  drop 
their  loads,  take  out  their  pipes,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  drug,  start  on  the 
next  stage  with  a brisk  step  and  upright  carriage ; and  I have  watched  them 
night  after  night  in  Chinese  inns,  smoking  when  they  should  have  been  at  rest. 

I have  encountered  them  dropping  in  their  tracks  on  the  road,  and  have  seen  their 
corpses  thrown  on  a wayside  refuse-heap.  Often  and  often  when  travelling  I was 
asked  for  opium-medicine  to  cure  the  craving,  and  sometimes  I have  had  deputations 
come  to  me,  begging  me  to  go  or  to  send  an  assistant  to  open  an  opium-refuge. 

I have  been  disturbed  in  an  up-country  hospital  night  after  night  by  the  groans 
and  cries  of  opium  patients,  suffering  as  they  were  from  strong  cramps  and 
violent  internal  disturbance  during  their  first  two  or  three  days  of  abstinence.  I 
have  known  a village  decimated  and  in  process  of  extinction  through  the  vice. 
After  this  experience  I would  gladly  have  signed  even  a more  strongly- worded 
protest  than  that  of  the  China  missionaries  quoted. — (£.) 

Yet  I should  still  have  been  unable  to  say  tliat  opium-smoking,  simply  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  direct  physiological  effects  of  the  drug,  did  any  very 
serious  visible  harm,  unless  indulged  in  to  great  excess.  The  miserable  condition 
of  the  poor  smokers,  and  of  the  opium  patients  just  described,  is  not  so  much  due 
to  the  direct  effect  of  the  smoking,  as  to  the  starvation  and  exposure  which  its 
use  has  entailed,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  drug  on  the  system  in  the  absence  of 
food.  It  is  not  the  smoking  of  the  drug  which  destroys  by  a direct  poisonous 
effect ; it  is  the  indirect  moral,  social,  and  physical  consequences  of  the  habit. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a peasant  in  China  to  smoke  in  modera- 
tion. His  income,  say  3s.  to  4s.  a month  for  each  family,  will  not  allow  it.  The 
cost  of  the  drug,  what  with  export  duty  in  India,  import  dues  in  China,  and  the 
profits  of  middlemen,  is  very  great.  A few  pipes  seriously  diminish  the  family 
income.  Moreover,  in  a country  where,  without  incessant  industry,  the  land  can- 
not support  the  population,  where,  too,  each  man  is  a working  member  of  a group 
of  families,  or  of  a clas3  or  guild,  the  idleness  entailed  by  smoking  is  a farther 
loss  to  the  common  fund.  The  smoker  not  only  pays  away  what  should  go  to 
support  his  family  or  group,  but  becomes  more  or  less  a non-producer.  Cold- 
shouldered  by  his  relatives,  he  sells  off  what  little  property  he  may  have,  pawns 
his  clothes,  disposes  of  his  wife  and  children  by  auction,  and  lastly,  practically 
sells  himself  to  the  opium-retailer  or  to  an  employer  of  coolie  labour,  not  for 
money,  but  for  the  sake  of  a minimum  of  food  and  a supply  of  opium.  Hence  a 
large  proportion  of  opium-smoking  road  porters  are  practically  slaves.  To  stop 
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the  pangs  of  hunger  on  the  road  they  swallow  opium  by  the  mouth,  go  on. 
perhaps  all  day  on  the  strength  of  the  drug,  and  spend  their  nights  in  smoking 
it.  In  a few  weeks  or  months  they  either  commit  suicide  or  die  on  the  roadside 
or  in  some  corner. 

Thus  in  the  end  I have  come  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  second  of  the 
Native  writers  whom  you  quote  (y),  when  he  says  : u If  a well-to-do  man  smokes 
opium  he  takes  good  food  to  keep  up  his  strength,  as  well  as  ginseng  from  Corea 
and  other  expensive  medicines.  He  can  smoke  luxuriously  and  turn  night  into 
day,  and  stay  in  his  bed  till  noon.  But  the  pity  is  when  poor  men  smoke  ! In 
order  to  gratify  the  desire  for  opium  they  have  to  think  of  all  sorts  of  ways  of 
getting  the  drug,  and  they  often  have  to  pawn  their  clothes  till  they  have  nothing 
left  to  go  out  in.  They  cannot  buy  food.  They  suffer  from  cold  and  become  thin 
and  emaciated.  Just  look  at  these  opium-smokers  and  what  they  have  to  go 
through." 

Herein,  to  my  thinking,  lies  the  explanation  of  the  apparently  irreconcileable 
difference  in  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Opium  Commission.  The  East 
Indian  ryot  has  not,  like  a Chinese  peasant,  to  labour  from  dawn  till  dusk  in 
order  to  contribute  his  share  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life  to  a common  fund. 
The  social,  the  economic,  and  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  he  lives  are 
widely  different  from  those  of  his  more  highly  civilised  representative  in  China. 
The  price  he  pays  for  the  drug  is  far  less,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  his  substi- 
tuting the  drug  for  food,  through  sheer  inability  to  purchase  the  latter,  is  mini- 
mised. By  swallowing  the  opium  he  does  not  waste  hours  daily  in  smoking 
it.  His  position,  in  fact,  is  not  a reflection  of,  but  a contrast  to,  that  of  the 
Chinese  peasant,  and  his  character  and  disposition  are  wholly  different.  So,  too, 
there  is  nothing  but  contrast  between  the  conditions  under  which  men  of  the 
classes  which  come  into  contact  with  Europeans  in  the  Chinese  free  ports  smoke 
their  opium,  and  those  obtaining  in  the  case  of  their  poorer  brethren  up-country. 
It  is  one  thing  to  smoke  opium  in  a good  house,  after  an  early  and  heavy  dinner, 
with  wine  probably  as  a beverage ; it  is  another  to  still  the  pangs  of  hunger 
during  the  day  with  opium,  and  at  night,  in  what  we  should  call  a miserable  out- 
house, to  deaden  the  effects  of  cold  by  means  of  the  opium  pipe,  after  the  most 
wretched  of  suppers. 

The  Opium  Question  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  intricacy,  demanding  most 
careful  and  extended  observation,  and  most  logical  and  scientific  reasoning.  To 
treat  it,  as  it  is  often  treated,  in  a popular  and  superficial  way,  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  failure  in  bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  Englishmen,  and  to  the  authori- 
ties concerned,  the  terrible  curse  which  the  Opium  Trade  entails  on  multitudes 
of  our  fellow-men  in  China.  W.  P.  Hears  (M.A.,  M.D.). 

Portobello , N.B. , Sept.  1st,  1894. 


THE  SOCIETY'S  POSITION. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — In  the  Editorial  Notes  of  the  Intelligencer  of  this 
month,  our  attention  is  rightly  drawn  to  the  fact  that  24,000/.  more  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  Income  required  for  the  current  year.  Now  it  is  said 
that  this  Income  is  to  be  looked  for  from  a solid  permanent  source,  not  from  some 
large  legacies,  nor  from  some  large  gifts,  nor  from  a spasmodic  effort  made  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  from  a satisfactory  advance  all  along  the  line  of  all  the 
Associations.  Now  what  say  you  to  this  P Is  it  possible  ? Yes ; “ with  God  all 
things  are  possible.”  Is  it  probable  P No.  From  progress  in  past  years,  for 
which  we  thank  God,  there  is  no  probability  of  such  a sudden  increase  from 
Associations.  I do  not  say  that  the  24,000/.  may  not  be  raised,  but  there  is  very 
little  probability  of  its  being  raised  to  such  an  amount  through  steady  progress 
of  Associations.  What  then  ? Why,  that  we  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  a 
considerable  deficiency  again  next  April.  But  is  this  to  dishearten  us  P Is  this 
to  daunt  usP  No  ; we  fully  believe  that  God  will  entrust  the  C.M.S.  with  such 
funds  as  will  enable  it  to  send  out  such  persons  as  will  most  advance  His  own 
glory.  We  may  think  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  thrust  forth  into  the 
foreign  field  every  devoted  person  that  comes  before  us,  but  God  in  His  wisdom 
may  see  fit  to  put  a check  to  our  purposes.  He  may  see  fit  to  hinder  our  sending 
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out  our  men.  If  so,  we  must  submit,  humble  ourselves,  and  inquire  if  there  be 
a cause. 

God,  for  the  sin  of  His  people  Israel,  would  not  let  them  at  once  advance  to 
take  possession;  but  notwithstanding  God’s  forbidding,  Hie  closing  the  door, 
they  arose  and  said,  “ Lo ! we  be  here,  and  will  go  up  unto  the  place  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised (Num.  xiv.  40).  Let  us  not  seem  to  have  such  a spirit  of 
determination.  Are  there  no  causes  for  a temporary  closed  door  P 

Let  us  beware  of  saying  or  of  acting  in  that  spirit  which  may  seem  to  say, 
•*  Funds  or  no  funds,  we  mean  to  continue  to  send  out  our  men.”  This  has  tho 
appearance  of  faith,  but  it  also  has  a look  of  presumption.  Then  what  shall  wo 
dor  If  the  funds  do  not  come,  abide  God’s  time,  wait  for  Him  to  open  the  door. 
Let  all  be  done,  as  we  truly  desire  that  everything  should  be  done,  following  His 
will,  not  superseding  His  guidance.  Thos.  L.  N.  Catjston. 

Croydon , September  14 th,  1894. 


“ THE  GROUNDS  OF  APPEAL  IN  WORKING  FOR  MISSIONS.*9 

DEAR  SIR,— I have  just  been  reading,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Intelli- 
gencer, a paper  on  “The  Grounds  of  Appeal  in  Working  for  Missions: 
their  Place  ana  Proportion.”  It  brought  vividly  to  my  recollection  one  of 
the  most  interesting  gatherings  at  which  I was  ever  present.  The  leading  per- 
sonages whom  I met  on  that  occasion  have  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  gone  to  tneir 
rest.  It  can  therefore  be  no  breach  of  propriety  if  I endeavour  to  recall  what 
passed  on  that  occasion.  It  was  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  C.M.S.,  1849.  One 
special  week  was  devoted  to  services  and  meetings  commemorative  of  the  season. 
During  that  week  a breakfast  was  held  in  the  College  Hall,  to  which  all  the 
oldest  missionaries  within  reach  were  invited.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Lambrick  of  Ceylon.  There  were  present,  among  others,  Smith  of  Benares, 
John  Thomas  of  Tinnevelly,  and  George  Pettit.  After  breakfast  came  conver- 
sation, and  our  Principal,  Mr.  Childe  (or  the  Rev.  H.  Venn,  for  I forget  which), 
invited  the  older  and  more  experienced  brethren  to  give  a little  account  of  their 
early  missionary  experience,  for  the  benefit  of  their  youthful  brethren,  tho 
students  of  the  College,  there  and  then  present.  This  they  at  once  did  with  an 
openness  and  frankness  well  calculated  to  encourage  the  timid  and  to  instruct 
the  ignorant.  First  came  Smith,  the  veteran  of  Benares.  I cannot  remember 
all  that  he  said,  but  he  placed  the  standard  of  missionary  motive  very  high 
indeed,  and  at  the  same  time  spoke  of  the  missionary’s  reward  hereafter  as  a 
thing  completed,  Bottled  from  the  first,  and  a support  to  the  labourer  amid  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  course.  Then  came  John  Thomas.  I remember  that  he 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  a tribute  of  affection  to  Smith,  to  whom,  he  said,  he 
always  listened  with  pleasure,  but  whom  he  could  not  quite  follow  in  his  enthu- 
siastic language ; nor  could  he  speak  with  the  same  absolute  confidence  of  the 
future  which  formed  so  marked  a feature  in  Smith’s  address,  though  he  humbly 
hoped  that  he  might  partake  of  the  same  happiness  concerning  which  the  latter 
had  used  such  strong  language.  And  now  came  George  Pettitt  (I  think,  of 
Ceylon).  He  said,  if  he  were  asked  what  should  be  the  leading  motive  of  tho 
missionary;  he  would  unhesitatingly  answer,  A sense  of  duty.  “ You  will  find 
this,”  I think  he  observed,  “ sufficient  to  carry  you  through.  When  I first  offered 
myself  to  the  C.M.S.  Committee,  it  was  on  this  principle  : I came  forward  because 
I thought  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  In  doing  this  I had  no  enthusiasm.  1 should 
have  been  only  too  thankful  if  the  Committee  had  refused  me;  but  they 
accepted  me.  And  I think  I may  say  that  this  idea  of  duty  has  guided  me  safely 
through  my  missionary  course.” 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  all  these  men  spoke  from  experience,  and  that 
all  proved  in  their  day  most  efficient  labourers  in  the  missionary  field,  and  are 
doubtless  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rewards  which  our  bountiful  King 
dispenses  to  the  faithful  improvers  of  the  talents,  whatever  their  number,  which 
He  originally  intrusted  to  them.  I think  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
jnst  as  all  men  have  not  the  same  gifts,  so  all  men,  however  sincere,  have  not 
precisely  the  same  feelings.  I well  remember  that  our  devoted  missionary,  Rag- 
land, during  the  preliminary  negotiations  which  preceded  his  reception,  professed 
that  he  was  not  under  the  infinence  of  any  decided  preference  for  the  missionary 
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as  distinguished  from  an y other  ministerial  career,  but  was  simply  urged  by  the 
motive  that  labourers  were  wanted,  and  he  had  nothing  to  hinder  him  from 
proceeding  to  the  field.  J.  G.  Heisch. 


“ WHY  DO  NOT  EDUCATED  BUSINESS  MEN  OFFER?* 

DEAR  SIR, — I hope  that  this  question,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
letters  to  the  Intelligencer  and  other  C.M.  papers,  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee.  There  is  no  doubt,  I think,  that  the  experience  and 
training  of  educated  business  men  of  position  ought  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
Mission-field.  I take  it  that  such  an  one  offering  for  missionary  work  abroad 
is  willing  to  go  and  do  whatever  work  the  Master  has  for  him,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  natural  for  him  to  feel  that  in  his  training  he  has  something  which  ought 
to  be  of  value  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  sphere  for  him  which  could  not 
be  filled  so  well  by  another,  one  who  perhaps  might  be  in  every  way  suitable  as 
a lay  member  of  an  Associated  Evangelists’  band.  But  the  difficulty  is — What 
other  position  has  the  Society  to  offer  to  such  men  ? I think  that  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Bell  (that  some  of  the  more  important  secretaryships  abroad  should 
be  filled  by  men  of  this  standing)  is  a good  one,  and  would  probably  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Society.  It  would  set  free  the  clergyman  for  clerical 
work,  and  the  position  is  one  that  ought  to  be  filled  by  a trained  business  man. 
I am  quite  aware  that  the  secretaries  of  our  larger  Missions  are  more  than 
pecretaries  in  some  ways,  they  are  almost  the  directors  of  the  Mission  under  the 
Parent  Committee ; but  is  not  this  precisely  the  position  which  a man  who  had 
been  a partner  in  a large  City  house  might  well  fill  ? The  difficulties  which  will 
at  once  appear  to  many  might,  I think,  be  easily  got  rid  of. 

Then  there  are  others  not  quite  in  the  position  of  the  above,  perhaps,  but  who 
could,  I believe,  do  most  valuable  work  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  Society’s 
Medical  Missions.  Let  them  go  to  one  of  our  English  hospitals  for  a month  or 
two  to  make  quite  sure  that  they  will  like  the  work,  and  then  if  they  are  con- 
sidered able  to  make  known  the  Gospel,  let  them  go  to  one  of  our  larger  Mission 
hospitals.  In  a year  such  an  one  would  pick  up  auite  sufficient  medical  knowledge 
to  enable  him  to  do  very  good  work,  but  it  should  be  definitely  in  connexion  with 
the  Medical  Mission.  He  would  be  able  to  itinerate,  treating  some  cases  and 
sending  others  to  the  base  hospital.  He  would  have  both  medical  and  clerical 
friends  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need,  and  he  would  have  the  fullest  scope  for 
simple  evangelistic  work.  I have  heard  more  than  one  medical  missionary 
speak  of  the  time  that  was  unavoidably  taken  up  in  keeping  accounts,  writing 
to  the  supporters  of  beds,  and  this  work  a layman  would  probably  do  better  than 
his  medical  brother,  and  he  would  be  really  helping  on  the  work.  A.  R.  T. 
London , E.C.,  September  15th,  1894. 


NOTES  ON  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

j]E  have  not  had  long  to  wait  for  the  first  outrage  upon  a missionary 
' in  connexion  with  the  Corean  war.  On  August  17th,  the  Rev. 
James  Wylie,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Man- 
churia, was  Jset  upon  in  the  streets  of  Liao-yang  by  a body  of 
Chinese  soldiers  and  brutally  done  to  death,  their  officers  looking  on.  Al- 
though “ stabbed  and  hacked  at  with  knives,  beaten  in  a frightful  manner 
with  musket-stocks  and  clubs,  and  kicked  unmercifully  about  the  head  and 
lx>dy,”  life  was  not  yet  extinct  when  the  soldiers  left  him  for  dead.  He 
l ngered  on  for  several  hours.  The  soldiers  were  apparently  strangers,  marching 
towards  Corea,  to  whom  the  missionary  was  simply  a hated  foreigner.  The 
policy  of  the  U.P.  Mission  has  always  been  one  of  careful  conformity  to  Chinese 
etiquette  and  Chinese  authority , so  that  as  a rule  the  relations  of  the  missionaries 
towards  the  officials  and  people  have  been  friendly.  The  murderous  outrage  on 
Dr.  Greig,  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  in  1891  was  a piece  of  private 
revenge  for  the  supposed  abduction  of  a child.  Of  Mr.  Wylie  in  particular,  the 
U.P . Missionary  Record  says,  “ Meek,  gentle,  unassuming,  he  was  perhaps  of 
all  our  missionaries  tho  very  last  who  would  furnish  occasion  of  irritation  to 
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any  one.”  He  had  been  in  the  country  since  1887,  labouring  with  mush  acceptance 
and  with  the  promise  of  distinguished  usefulness. 

The  Manchurian  Mission  of  the  U.P.  Church  was  founded  in  1867  by  William 
Burns,  who  died  a few  months  later.  In  1872  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  re-started  the 
Mission,  which  has  since  been  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians. There  are  now  upwards  of  2000  communicants.  The  converts  have  of 
late  years  shown  such  zeal  in  spreading  the  truth  that  the  missionaries  have 
been  able  to  confine  themselves  to  superintending  and  training  the  workers. 
Five  ordained  and  four- medical  men,  one  lady  doctor,  and  two  Zenana  mission- 
aries comprise  the  present  staff,  but  five  more  workers  are  ready  to  go  o it.  The 
outposts  of  the  Mission  stretch  away  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier; 
and  the  prospects  are  most  hopeful. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  the  Moravian  Missions  oa  the  Moskito  coast 
through  the  aggressions  of  Nicaragua  seem  likely  to  be  averted  by  the  rashness 
of  the  Nicaraguans  themselves.  The  latter  have  seized  and  carried  off  from 
Bluefields  the  person  of  a British  Consular  agent.  The  outrage  has  had  the 
effect  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  English  Government  to  the  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings of  Nicaragua,  and  there  is  now  a hope  that  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
Indians  will  be  enforced.  

Movements  of  religious  thought  among  the  Jews  are  closely  watched,  as  might  be 
expected,  by  those  who  are  labouring  for  their  conversion.  The  Jewish  Missionary 
Intelligencer  gives  prominence  to  a marvellous  change  in  the  attitude  of  leading 
Jews  towards  Christianity.  It  quotes  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle  a lamentation 
over  the  lcve  for  the  sanctuary  which  is  now  “extinguished,  or,  at  least,  burns 
fearfully  low.’,  The  extract  goes  on  to  describe  the  worship  at  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  and  says,  “ One  feels  that  this  is  indeed  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
such  as  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  would  have  loved  to  join  in.”  Again,  a popular 
Rabbi  is  quoted  as  making  the  following  striking  admission  m a synagogue 
pulpit: — “Amidst  the  grimness  of  East  End  misery,  the  Christian  worker  goes 
from  door  to  door,  lighting  up  the  darkest  places  with  the  lamp  of  spiritual  com- 
fort. Let  the  attempt  be  made  by  a Jew  to  speak  of  religion  and  of  God,  even 
to  those  who  are  held  to  be  the  backbone  of  conforming  Judaism — let  him  show 
them  the  hand  of  God  in  the  lot  of  man,  and  the  duty  of  men  to  seek  in  their 
souls  the  greatest  content  that  the  world  has  to  give,  and  the  Jewish  clergyman 
is  mistaken  for  a Christian,  or  a conversions  fc,  or  is  treated  as  a visionary,  and 
in  many  cases  his  very  sanity  is  doubted.”  Still  more  remarkable  than  these  is 
the  disposition  to  claim  Jesus  as  a Jewish  teacher.  It  is  true  that  His  claim  to 
the  Messiahship  is  regarded  as  a defect  in  His  character,  or  is  ignored,  but  His 
moral  and  religious  precepts,  His  conception  of  the  Father,  and  His  holy  Life, 
are  warmly  acknowledged.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly  calls  Him 
“ the  most  important  Jew  who  ever  lived  ...  a Jew  whose  life  and  character 
have  been  regarded  by  almost  all  the  best  and  wisest  people  who  have  heard  or 
Tead  of  His  actions  as  the  great  religious  example  for  every  age.” 

These  utterances  do  not  go  further  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Human 
Perfection  of  Jesus,  but  surely  this  recognition  is  an  important  step.  It  makes 
it  easier  to  go  on  to  the  old  dilemma,  “ Aut  Deus  aut  non  bonus  homo ,**  and  then 
to  say,  “ My  Lord  and  my  God/’ 

The  pressure  of  financial  difficulty  upon  the  London  Missionary  Society  ha9 
forced  the  Directors  to  suspend  the  Forward  Movement,  which  was  to  add  100 
new  missionaries  to  the  staff  of  the  L.M.S. 

Madagascar,  and  with  it  the  great  work  of  the  L.M.S.,  with  the  smaller  but 
still  considerable  Missions  of  the  S.P.G.  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  menaced 
with  new  danger  by  the  French.  M.  Le  Myre  de  Yilers,  whose  browbeating  of 
the  Siamese  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public,  has  been  sent  to  force 
additional  concessions  from  the  Hova  Government.  Archdeacon  Chiswell  writes 
to  the  Standard  an  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Malagasy.  But  what  likelihood 
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is  there  that  the  English  Government  will  interfere  P The  Nonconformist  party 
did  not  avail  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a French  protectorate  in  1890 : is  it 
likely  that  they  will  induce  the  Government  to  move  now  P Humanly  speaking, 
the  only  chance  is  that  political  selfishness  may  prompt  what  higher  considerations 
could  not.  There  are  signs  that  public  opinion  is  becoming  alarmed  at  the  menace 
which  French  aggression  in  Madagascar  conveys  to  our  route  to  India:  and  if  the 
alarm  is  sufficiently  great,  no  doubt  the  hand  of  the  Government  will  be  forced. 
Our  own  immediate  concern  is  for  the  great  English  Missions  and  the  bodies  of 
Christians,  numbering  at  least  200,000,  who  are  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  If 
the  French  can  only  get  the  upper  hand,  the  story  of  the  Malagasy  Missions  will 
be  a repetition  of  the  story  of  Tahiti.  Anti-clerical  as  is  the  French  Government, 
the  French  naval  and  colonial  official  is  generally  a bigoted  Bomanist.  In  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  it  is  true,  the  Missions  Evang^liques  were  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  L.M.S.,  but  what  body  could  meet  so  stupendous  a call  upon  its 
resources  as  the  oversight  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a million  converts  P That  this 
alarm  is  not  ill-founded  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  English  mission- 
aries are  being  openly  denounced  in  the  Parisian  press  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
friction.  


A year  ago  last  February  a Wesleyan  Missionary  venture  'was  launched  into 
existence  called  the  Foreign  Missions  Club.  Not  only  intending,  present,  and 
retired  foreign  missionaries,  but  home  friends  of  both  sexes  and  all  denominations, 
are  eligible  for  membership.  The  club  provides  an  intelligence  department 
through  which,  for  instance,  outgoing  missionaries  may  obtain  information  about 
the  necessary  outfit ; a commission  agency ; and  a residential  club  at  which 
missionaries  and  their  families  and  other  friends  may  be  accommodated  at  cheap 
rates.  The  purpose  of  including  home  workers  among  the  members  is  that 
missionaries  may  not  suffer  that  separation  from  Christian  intercourse  which  is 
often  their  lot  abroad  and  is  not  always  removed  when  they  return  home.  The 
cheapness  of  the  tariff  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  that*a  missionary  and 
his  wife  can  have  a comfortable  room,  with  board,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Club,  for  about  a guinea  a week  each.  The  experiment  has  been  a great  success. 
The  Club  has  near  five  hundred  members,  of  whom  206  are  or  have  been  foreign 
missionaries. 

For  C.M.S.  missionaries  the  Missionary  Leaves  Association  fulfils  part  of  the 
functions  of  this  Club,  and  ought  to  be  better  supported  than  it  is.  But  the 
provision  of  a cheap  and  good  Home  and  Dep6t  supplies  a gap  in  missionary 
economy.  The  young  missionary  coming  up  to  London  and  detained  until  the 
time  of  sailing,  and  the  veteran  on  furlough  who  has  no  friends  in  London, 
would  both  be  helped  by  such  an  establishment  as  this.  In  C.M.S.  circles  much 
is  done  through  the  generosity  of  private  friends,  but  there  is  room  for  such  an 
organisation.  

Miss  Gordon-Cumming,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  every  reader  of  our 
C.M.S.  magazines,  has  taken  up  very  warmly  the  task  of  making  known  to  the 
world  a system  of  teaching  the  blind  Chinese  to  read  and  write  which  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray,  of  Peking.  This  remarkable  man  began 
life  as  a saw  mill  boy.  Having  lost  hie  arm  by  an  accident,  he  became  a rural 
postman  near  Glasgow,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  mental  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment. At  length  the  wish  of  his  heart  was  granted  and  he  became  a colporteur 
of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  at  first  in  his  own  country,  and  later, 
when  his  marvellous  talent  for  languages  had  been  exhibited,  in  China.  He  has 
invented  a system  of  408  syllables  to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  contrived  to  represent  them  by  the  use  of  fifteen  of  Braille's  symbols. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  can  be  readily  learned ; that  it  can  be 
applied  to  music,  to  stereotyping,  and  to  reading-matter  for  the  seeing ; and 
that  the  Bame  set  of  symbols  applies  equally  well  to  all  the  Chinese  dialects. 
Some  of  these  claims  have  been  challenged,  but  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scot- 
land has  thought  well  enough  of  the  system  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  new  characters. 

J.  D.  M. 
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take  leave  of  Ninety  Missionaries  ” — that  is  a sentence  that 
looks  well  on  a bill  announcing  a Valedictory  Meeting;  and 
when  we  find  that  this  number  does  not  include  forty  others 
who  belong  to  this  year’s  reinforcement  but  have  already  sailed, 
the  total  does  seem  a large  one.  But  when  it  is  distributed 
over  a world-wide  field,  and  compared  with  the  number  asked  for  by  the 
different  Missions  as  an  irreducible  minimum,  we  begin  to  realise  our  utter 
failure  to  do  the  work  God  has  called  us  to. 

Take  India  alone.  When  four  years  ago,  certain  leading  C.M.S.  men 
proposed  prayer  and  effort  to  send  out  a thousand  additional  missionaries, 
several  of  the  Missions  were  asked  to  state  how  many  they  really  needed. 
From  the  India  Missions  at  once  came  a fairly  complete  indent  of  immediate 
needs,  and  the  total  demanded  for  them  was  two  hundred  new  men , to  begin 
with.  In  the  four  years  we  have  sent  out  sixty , but  owing  to  deaths  and 
retirements  the  nett  increase  is  forty , just  one-fifth  of  what  was  asked  for. 
The  other  day,  a fresh  indent  of  men  absolutely  needed  this  year  for  Bengal 
alone  was  sent  home.  Here  it  is  : — 

“ NeedB  of  the  Bengal  Mission  : (1)  Vice-Principal  Calcutta  Divinity  School ; 
(2)  missionary  for  Bhagalpur ; (3)  European  headmaster  Chupra  School ; (4) 
second  missionary,  Bureiwan;  (5)  helper  for  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii;  (6)  second 
minister  for  Old  Church ; (7)  two  more  men  for  Calcutta  Band ; (8)  Shikarpur 
Band,  three  Associated  Evangelists  ; (9)  Krishnagur,  evangelistic  missionary.’ 

In  response  to  this  demand,  our  reinforcement  to  Bengal  this  year  is  three 
men , viz.  a clergyman  for  the  Mohammedan  Mission  and  two  lay  evangelists. 


Yet  it  appears  that  some  few  of  our  friends  really  doubt  whether  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  send  these  handfuls  of  men  out.  Our  gentle  reminder  last 
month  of  the  actualities  of  the  Society’s  financial  position  has  elicited  one  or 
two  expressions  of  opinion  to  this  effect.  It  is  urged  that  to  send  out  men  with- 
out money  in  hand  to  support  them  is  not  faith  but  presumption.  Our  readers 
know  that  we  have  repeatedly  said  something  very  like  this.  We  have 
urged  that  to  go  on  in  blind  confidence  that  44  our  great  Society  ” will  come 
out  all  right  somehow  i3  more  like  fatalism  than  faith ; and  that  our  faith, 
if  it  is  to  be  proved  real,  must  produce  works — works  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Committee  are 
sending  out  men  aimlessly  and  wantonly ; that  having  a number  ready,  they 
are  allotting  two  here  and  three  there  and  four  there  in  a vague  way.  Every 
man  sailing  this  autumn  is  urgently  needed  and  called  for ; nay,  each  man 
may  be  said  to  be  in  lieu  of  three  or  four  who  ought  to  go,  even  if  only  the 
most  definite  and  pressing  claims  were  to  be  met. 


But  then,  say  our  friends,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? And  we  are 
told  of  agricultural  distress,  commercial  depression,  and  a hundred  other 
causes  of  falling  off  in  funds  in  this  and  that  county  or  town  or  district.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  all  that  is  said  is  strictly  true  ; and  if  a bad  harvest  brings 
down  a church  collection,  it  only  does  what  any  wet  Sunday  will  do.  Never- 
theless, of  this  we  are  certain,  that  there  are  ninety  Christian  families  in  our 
C.M.S.  circles  that  could  severally  adopt  all  this  autumn’s  ninety  missionaries 
as  their  own,  and  this  not  as  a special  44 self-denial  effort”  at  all,  for  not  a 
single  comfort  or  pleasure  would  have  to  be  laid  aside  in  order  to  do  it.  Or 
again,  there  are  ninety  Evangelical  parishes,  44  supporting  the  Society  ” but 
not  yet  engaged  in  any  special  effort  of  the  kind,  that  could  severally  adopt 
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the  ninety  missionaries,  and  yet  not  take  a farthing  from  existing  work,  home 
or  foreign, — rather  would  all  existing  work  be  helped  by  the  spirit  of  zeal 
aroused. 


Let  it  be  noted  that  this  is  no  question  of  “ supporting  a society  ” — no  ques- 
tion of  enabling  the  Committee  to  boast  of  the  number  of  men  sent  forth — no 
question  of  going  into  enterprises  to  which  there  may  be  doubts  whether  God 
calls  us  to  them.  The  question  is  whether  the  men  in  the  field  are  to  faint 
under  their  burdens  for  want  of  a few  more  to  help  them, — whether  piteous 
appeals  from  Heathen  villages  to  be  visited  a little  oftener  than  once  a year 
are  to  be  responded  to, — whether  work  actually  going  on,  and  which  God  has 
blessed,  is  to  be  continued  or  dropped. 


Here  are  two  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  by  those  whose  hearts  God 
has  touched : — First,  a Christian  lady,  stirred  up  by  one  of  our  appeals  to 
friends  to  undertake  the  support  of  individual  missionaries,  set  aside  certain 
investments,  proposing  to  pay  the  interest,  about  120Z.  a year,  to  the  Society 
for  a “ substitute  for  service.”  On  consideration,  it  occurred  to  her  to  ask 
herself,  Why  retain  the  principal  and  pay  the  interest  1 — why  not  hand  over 
the  whole  principal  at  once  1 Which  accordingly  she  has  done,  transferring 
to  the  Society’s  trustees  30001.  in  certain  four  per  cent,  stocks.  Secondly, 
the  two  or  three  struggling  Evangelical  parishes  at  and  near  Cape  Town,  which 
have  already  increased  their  contributions  to  the  Society  largely  in  the  last 
three  years,  including  special  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  a missionary 
(Mr.  Sugden)  in  Uganda,  have  now  written  that  their  Sowers’  Bands,  i.e.  tho 
children  of  these  parishes,  are  prepared  to  raise  an  additional  501.  a year  to 
help  to  support  a missionary  in  Interior  China.  Probably  not  many  could 
follow  the  first  example — though  some  could  without  difficulty  ; but  hundreds 
of  Evangelical  parishes  could  follow  the  second  example  if  they  would. 


Meanwhile  the  missionaries  are  sailing.  Although  two  or  three  heads  have 
been  shaking,  no  one  has  said  in  plain  terms,  Keep  them  back.  We  simply 
dare  not  keep  them  back.  We  believe  the  Lord  Himself  is  sending  them 
forth.  And  we  believe  He  is  only  waiting  to  see  our  faith  humbly  but 
resolutely  put  forth,  and  to  hear  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  really  in 
sympathy  with  His  purposes,  to  stretch  forth  His  arm  and  give  us  more  than 
we  have  asked  or  thought. 

Reverting  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Valedictory  week,  we  ask  our  friends 
to  note  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  great  crush  of  last  year,  two  Evening 
Meetings  are  to  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall ; the  missionaries  for  India  (and  one 
for  Baghdad)  being  taken  leave  of  on  Tuesday,  and  those  for  Africa,  Palestine, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan,  on  Wednesday.  But  all  will  unite  at  the  Com- 
munion Service  at  St.  Bride’s  on  Wednesday  morning.  In  addition  to  these 
public  gatherings,  the  Committee  will  hold  meetings  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  to  give  the  Instructions.  Friends  of  the  missionaries  are  welcome 
to  these  private  meetings,  so  far  as  space  in  the  Committee  Room  will  allow. 


Among  those  who  have  left  before  the  great  Meetings  take  place,  and  had 
to  be  taken  leave  of  at  ordinary  Committee  meetings,  are  Bishop  Stuart  and 
his  party,  viz.,  his  daughter,  Miss  H.  L.  Conner,  and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice. 
Mr.  Rice  was  at  Peshawar  before ; but  the  doctors  forbade  his  return  to 
India,  and  sanctioned  his  going  to  Persia.  Although  the  occasion  was  the 
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September  General  Committee  (September  11th),  which  is  of  course  thinly 
attended,  the  room  was  quite  filled  by  members  and  friends.  At  the  same 
time.  Miss  A.  F.  Wright  took  leave  on  her  return  to  the  Punjab,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  (with  his  newly  married  wife,  late  the  Principal  of  the 
Annie  Walsh  School,  Miss  Dunkley)  to  Sierra  Leone.  There  were  also  two 
other  female  missionaries  for  West  Africa,  Miss  L.  McBean  and  Miss 
C.  White.  Bishop  Stuart  and  Mr.  Humphrey  both  spoke  very  impressively, 
and  Canon  Gibbon  gave  one  of  his  most  thoughtful  and  tender  addresses, 
based  on  St.  John  xv.  On  the  next  evening  Bishop  Stuart  and  his  party  left 
London  for  Vienna  and  Odessa. 


Apropos  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Address  at  the  Anglican  Mis- 
sionary Conference  on  the  Church  and  Societies,  a friend  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing very  suggestive  extracts  from  other  speeches  of  his  Grace  : from  which  it 
appears  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  a good  thing  for  the  Church  to  be  represented 
for  various  purposes  by  voluntary  societies.  We  entirely  agree  with  the 
Archbishop  : — 

“Although  the  Church  is  the  true  Church  defence  society,  yet  for  all  that 
every  particular  function  of  the  Church  needed  its  own  organ.”  (From  a speech 
delivered  at  a former  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution.) 

“The  National  Society  must  hold  its  head  up  and  put  its  foot  down  on  this 
question.  It  must  maintain  that  on  the  matter  of  education  it  was  the  true, 
real,  living  representative  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  the  view  it  took  was 
the  national  English  view.”  ( From  a speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society , June  19 th,  1894) 

“ The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  desired  very  much  to  see  the  Young  Men’s 
Friendly  Society  occupy  the  position  which  it  deserved.  He  believed  it  to  be 
doing  a very  good  work,  and  he  felt  sure  that  it  was,  as  his  great  predecessor 
thought,  a society  which  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Church.”  ( From 
a speech  delivered  in  the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace , May  30 th,  1894.) 


Suppose  that  a member  of  the  S.P.G.  Committee  had  withdrawn  from  that 
Society,  and  had  published  a book  professing  to  expose  its  faults  and  follies ; 
and  suppose  that  book  had  been  sent  to  us  for  review;  what  should  we 
have  done  ? Most  assuredly  we  should  have  declined  to  accept  such  a book 
as  a safe  guide  for  us  in  judging  the  shortcomings  of  S.P.G. ; and  if  we  had 
acted  consistently  with  our  usual  friendly  attitude  towards  the  sister  Society, 
we  should  either  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  book  at  all,  or  have  expressed 
our  suspicion  of  strictures  penned  in  such  circumstances.  We  are  constrained 
to  make  this  remark  by  a notice  in  the  S.P.G.  Mission  Field  of  Dr.  Cust’s 
book.  We  will  say  no  more  about  that  notice  except  this — (1)  that  we  have 
read  it  with  regret ; (2)  that  it  would  be  easy  to  retort  by  simply  publishing 
what  Dr.  Oust  says  of  S.P.G. ; (3)  but  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  his 
language  regarding  the  S.P.G.  Committee  is  on  a par  with  his  language  con- 
cerning C.M.S.  in  accuracy ; (4)  that  whether  accurate  or  not,  we  decline  to 
descend  to  the  littleness  of  printing  it. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  the  review  of  Dr.  Cast’s  book  in  the 
Guardian  of  September  19th,  and  cannot  help  contrasting  its  singular  impar- 
tiality and  acuteness.  

We  have  much  sorrow  in  recording  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  A. 
Fitch  of  the  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  Mission,  son  of  the  well-known  Yicar 
of  Cromer.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  September  3rd.  He  and  Mrs.  Fitch 
arrived  home  on  furlough  less  than  a month  before,  on  August  8th.  On 
Saturday,  September  1st,  they  left  Cromer  to  visit  Weston  Rectory,  in 
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Suffolk,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fitch’s  father,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Clowes.  During  this 
journey  the  illness  began  which  terminated  two  days  later  at  Weston.  Mr. 
Fitch  was  a graduate  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  Curate  of 
Lowestoft  when  he  was  stirred  up  by  the  influence  of  Bishop  Hannington 
in  1884  to  volunteer  for  East  Africa.  He  sailed  with  the  Bishop  in  October 
of  that  year.  The  following  June  (1885)  he  went  with  Mr.  Wray  to  open 
a new  station  at  Moclii  in  Chagga,  and  he  remained  there  amidst  many  dis- 
couragements, and  most  of  the  time  alone,  for  three  years.  Few  posts  could 
more  effectually  have  tested  his  missionary  spirit.  The  fickleness  of  Mandara 
impeded  progress,  and  Mr.  Fitch  wrote  in  1886 : “ What  have  we  done  t 
Nothing.  What  are  we  doing!  Must  it  be  said  again,  Nothing!  I want  to 
be  at  least  living  for  Jesus.”  After  a few  happy  months  spent  at  Frere  Town 
in  1888,  during  which  he  opened  a Divinity  Class  in  accordance  with  Bishop 
Parker’s  desires,  he  returned  to  Mochi,  and  when  an  earnest  invitation  to 
return  to  the  coast  reached  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  from 
Sir  C.  Euan  Smith,  the  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  apprehended  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  Mr.  Fitch 
elected  to  remain  at  his  post.  He  came  home  a few  months  later  on  fur- 
lough, and  after  his  return  in  May,  1890,  was  stationed  at  Rabai,  where  he 
continued  to  labour  till  he  left  the  Mission  last  July.  He  was  Examining 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  Tucker.  We  deeply  sympathise  with  his  young  wife, 
who  joined  the  Mission  as  Miss  A.  M.  Clowes  in  1891 ; and  with  his 
honoured  father,  to  whom  this  death  comes  a heavy  affliction  indeed  so  soon 
after  that  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Caroline  Fitch,  who  died  in  East  Africa, 
August,  1891. 

Thb  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  addressed  an  excellent  letter  about  missionary 
meetings  to  the  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  Secretaries  in  his  diocese.  We  do  not 
remember  a Bishop  ever  doing  such  a thing  before,  and  we  rejoice  that  the 
subject  should  be  thought  worthy  of  an  episcopal  letter.  The  Bishop’s 
avowed  purpose  is  to  promote  the  spiritual  tone  of  missionary  gatherings. 
“ The  object,”  he  says,  “ of  a missionary  address  is  to  kindle  zeal  for  the 
blessed  cause  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  souls  through  Christ  our 
Saviour.”  The  speaker’s  object  is  " not  to  deliver  a more  or  less  interesting 
lecture,  but  to  kindle  and  sustain,  out  of  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  souls 
He  died  to  redeem,  a real  working,  praying  zeal  for  the  blessed  cause  of 
Missions.”  M The  one  great  point  to  press  upon  our  people  is  this,  that  the 
cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  nations  is  indeed  simply  the  cause  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  Naturally  the  Bishop,  therefore,  deprecates  speeches  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Natives  with  t€  little  or  nothing  of  the  Gos- 
pel,” also  telling  stories  to  make  a laugh,  votes  of  thanks,  &c.  This  is 
admirable  counsel.  

We  wish  to  give  a very  special  recommendation  to  two  little  booklets  that 
have  lately  appeared,  viz.  Infant  Baptism , by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Barnes-Lawrence, 
and  Baptized : How,  Who , and  Why  ? by  the  Rev.  Hubert  Brooke,  both 
published  by  Marshall  Brothers,  Paternoster  Row.  We  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  some  such  booklets  to  put  into  the  hands  of  many  of  our  earnest  but 
ill-instructed  young  people — and  old  people,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  Evangelical  Church  people,  for  lack  of  clear  teaching, 
are  a prey  to  the  specious  arguments  of  the  Baptists  and  the  “ Brethren  ” 
about  what  they  call  “ Believer’s  Baptism.”  Both  Mr.  Barnes-Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Brooke  treat  the  question  admirably.  There  is  nothing  apologetic  about 
either  booklet.  They  both  firmly  advocate  Infant  Baptism  as  distinctly 
Scriptural ; not  merely  as  a thing  that  is  permissible,  but  as  a thing  that  is 
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right,  and  necessarily  implied  in  our  Lord’s  own  command.  Mr.  Baraes- 
Lawrence  dwells  most  fully  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  which  is  really  the 
key  of  the  position.  Mr.  Brooke’s  tract  is  shorter  and  terser,  and  very 
pointed ; and  it  deals  also  with  the  Baptismal  Service,  vindicating  in  the 
most  cogent  way  the  language  of  that  Service.  We  hope  both  these  booklets 
will  be  widely  circulated  in  Evangelical  parishes. 

At  the  Anglican  Missionary  Conference,  at  the  end  of  May,  a paper  was 
read  which  had  been  sent  from  Tokyo  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  a former 
S.P.G.  missionary,  who  at  one  time  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan,  but  who  has  since  given  up  his  work,  and  is  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Japanese  Government.  This  paper  made  some  startling 
assertions  regarding  the  et  intrusion  ” of  an  English  Bishop  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  American  Bishop.  It  was  briefly  answered,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  by  two  speakers  who  followed ; but  Bishop  Bickersteth  has  sent 
home  a statement  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  asks  that  it  may 
appear  in  these  pages.  We  gladly  insert  it,  as  the  matter  is  of  importance  : — 

“ An  unauthorised  and  most  inaccurate  statement  having  been  made  on  the 
subject  of  Episcopal  Jurisdiction  in  Japan  in  a paper  contributed  to  the  recent 
* Missionary  Conference  of  the  Anglican  Communion,’  I will  venture  to  trouble 
you  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“ The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  selected  Tokyo  as  its  field  of 
work  in  Japan  after  the  Intercession  Day  of  1872,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
Anglican  Mission  in  this  city.  The  American  Church  determined  to  send  a 
Mission  here  about  the  same  time.  The  two  Missions  commenced  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1873.  Several  years  previously  the  American  Church  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  had  established  Missions  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  From  the  first 
the  English  clergy  in  Japan  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of,  and  visited  by,  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong),  and  the  American  clergy  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  American  Bishop  in  Japan,  who  resided  first  at  Osaka,  and  from 
1874  at  Tokyo.  With  special  reference  to  these  Missions  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka, 
the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1878  passed  the  following  resolution : — ■*  In  cases 
where  two  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  are  ministering  in  the  same 
country,  as  in  China,  Japan,  ana  Western  Africa  at  the  present  time,  your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  under  existing  circumstances  each  Bishop  should  have 
control  of  his  own  clergy  and  their  converts  and  congregations.'  See  Lambeth 
Conferences , S.P.C.K.,  p.  175.  This  resolution  sanctioned  the  arrangement  which 
had  obtained  for  some  years  in  Japan. 

“ No  further  alteration  was  made  till  after  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Poole 
at  the  end  of  1883  as  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Japan.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  Bishop  Poole  proposed  an  arrangement  by  which  the  English  clergy 
in  Tokyo  would  receive  licences  from  the  American  Bishop,  but  remain  under 
his  own  supervision,  the  Missions  in  Osaka  still  remaining  as  before  each  under 
its  own  Diocesan.  This  arrangement  was  found  in  practice  to  involve  very 
serious  inconveniences,  and  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Poole’s  lamented  death  in  1885.  Had  he  lived, 
it  was  his  intention  to  propose  a return  to  the  plan  sanctioned  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference.  The  matter  being  in  this  way  left  undetermined,  it  was  among  my 
first  duties  after  my  arrival  in  Japan,  in  1886,  to  report  upon  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. My  conclusion,  which  was  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference involved  fewer  difficulties  than  the  alternative  plan,  was  embodied  in  a 
letter,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  the  presiding  Bishop 
in  America.  The  Archbishop  at  once  concurred  in  my  opinion.  No  answer  was 
received  at  the  time  from  America.  I am  not  aware  of  the  reason  of  the  delay, 
but  think  it  was  probably  due  to  Bishop  Williams’  anticipated  retirement.  Bishop 
Williams  retired  in  1889,  and  the  American  Bishopric  m Japan  remained  vacant 
for  four  years. 

“ During  part  of  this  time  the  American  Mission  was  administered  by  the 
Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  Dr.  Hare.  During  Bishop  Hare’s  stay  in  Japan  in 
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1891  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  was  fully  considered  between  him  and  myself.  As 
the  result  of  our  deliberations  the  memorandum,  of  which  I append  a copy,  was 
sent  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  American  House  of  Bishops. 
The  Archbishop’s  approval  of  the  plan  suggested  in  this  memorandum  is  dated 
August,  1891.  The  American  House  of  Bishops,  at  their  General  Convention  of 
1892,  passed  the  following  resolution  : — ‘ That  the  memorandum  submitted  to 
this  House  by  the  Bishop  of  South  Dakota  in  regard  to  a division  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  American  and  English  Bishops  in  Japan  is  hereby  commended  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Bishop  wno  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
missionary  district  of  Yedo.’ 

“ Bishop  Mackim  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  Williams’  successor  in  June,  1893. 
On  conferring  with  him  after  my  return  to  Japan,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  I found 
that  he  was  (I  believe  rightly)  not  prepared  to  concur  in  any  plan  which  did  not 
secure  to  each  Bishop  his  own  Synodical  organisation,  &c.  With  a view  to 
making  the  necessary  canons  for  this  purpose  a General  Synod  of  the  Japanese 
Church  was  convened  in  Tokyo  in  May  last.  The  final  scheme  on  the  basis  of 
the  territorial  divisions  suggested  in  Bishop  Hare’s  and  my  memorandum,  and 
containing  canons  providing  for  Synods,  &c.,  under  each  Bishop,  was  accepted  by 
a unanimous  vote ; English,  American,  Canadian,  and  Japanese  clergy,  and 
representatives  of  the  Japanese  laity,  heartily  concurring  in  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  After  the  vote  had  been  taken  the  Synod  united,  on  the  motion  of 
Archdeacon  Warren,  in  a special  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
unanimity  which  had  prevailed. 

“ From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  (1)  neither  Church  has  had  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  work  in  these  great  mission-fields  of  Japan ; (2)  that  the  succes- 
sive arrangements  which  have  been  made  have,  been  submitted  to,  and  been 
sanctioned  by,  the  authorities  of  both  Churches.  ' I may  add  that  I believe  the 
plan  now  adopted  is  the  best  possible  under  present  circumstances.  Each  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  is  secured  in  his  own  jurisdiction  and  organisation  for  the  time 
being,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  delimitate  the  future  permanent  dioceses  of 
the  Japanese  Church.  The  districts  which  are  assigned  to  the  American  Church 
are  indeed  far  larger  than  would  correspond  to  the  relative  number  of  their 
Mission.  But  our  earnest  hope  is  that  they  may  be  able  before  long  to  increase 
their  staff  and  to  extend  their  work  in  aland  which  lies  nearest  to  their  own 
western  shores. 

" Throughout  these  protracted  negotiations  there  has  been  no  break  in  the 
happy  relationships  which  have  been  maintained  between  the  two  Missions  in 
Japan.  We  have  been  allowed  to  organise  together  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai 
(Church  in  Japan),  which  includes  all  the  congregations  of  both  Missions,  and  of 
which  the  successive  Synods  have  given  proof  of  real  and  growing  efficiency.  It 
is  well  that  it  is  so.  We  are  only  sojourners  in  a land  where  independence  is  a 
passion.  Our  aim,  though  years  may  elapse  before  its  attainment,  is  to  wholly 
hand  over  our  common  work  to  Japanese  Bishops  and  clergy.” 

We  should  add  that  the  distribution  of  territory  now  arranged  divides 
Hondo,  the  Main- Island,  with  Shikoku,  into  four  parts.  A portion  of  Tokyo, 
with  the  whole  country  north  of  that  city,  is  to  be  under  the  American 
Bishop ; the  other  part  of  Tokyo,  and  the  districts  south  and  west  of  the  city, 
under  the  English  Bishop.  Further  west,  the  American  Bishop  has  a district 
including  Kyoto  and  part  of  Osaka ; and  from  Osaka  westward,  the  rest  of 
the  Main  Island,  and  Shikoku,  are  in  the  English  jurisdiction.  The  southern 
island  of  Kiu-shiu,  and  the  northern  island  of  Yezo  (now  called  Hok-kaido), 
are  the  separate  missionary  dioceses  recently  formed. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Diocesan  Synod,  the  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
Dr.  Sweatman,  strongly  condemned  the  Canadian  Churchmen  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  Association  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  We  have  not  seen  a full  report  of  his  address  ; but  we 
may  explain  that  his  objection  to  the  new  movement  is  apparently  not  due  to 
any  prejudice  against  C.M.S.  itself.  We  hear  that  he  is  also  opposed  to  his 
people  helping  the  remoter  Canadian  dioceses  of  Rupert’s  Land,  &cn  and  in  fact 
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objects  to  any  money  going  out  of  the  diocese.  But  as  we  have  not  his  actual 
words,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  comment  on  them.  We  must,  however,  insert 
some  paragraphs  from  a really  admirable  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Churchman  of  Toronto  : — 

“The  whole  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Church  of  England  is  carried  on, 
not  by  the  Church  acting  in  its  corporate  capacity,  bnt  by  voluntary  Missionary 
Associations,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  C.M.S.  and  the  S.P.G. 

“The  only  connexion  which  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  had  with  foreign 
missionary  work  was  through  these  Associations.  There  were  in  some  parishes 
voluntary  Associations  collecting  money  for  them.  There  were  also  annual 
collections  sent  through  the  Board  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions  to  the  same 
Societies.  This  was  the  condition  of  things  until  about  six  years  ago,  when  the 
first  direct  missionary  work  was  undertaken  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  Wycliffe 
College  in  the  sending  out  of  missionaries  to  Japan.  This  work  has  been  steadily 
carried  on.  Beginning  with  one  missionary  six  years  ago,  there  are  now  six,  ana 
a seventh  soon  to  go  forth ; while  the  annual  income  has  increased  from  $500  to 
$5500,  chiefly  contributed  by  the  graduates  and  supporters  of  Wycliffe  College. 

“ But  a conviction  had  been  gaining  ground  that  the  work  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  a broader  basis,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  Evangelical  Churchmen  generally,  as  well  as  of  the  supporters  of 
Wycliffe  College.  To  this  end,  correspondence  was  carried  on  during  the  past 
year  with  leading  Evangelical  clergy  and  laity  throughout  Canada,  and  a con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  obtained  that  such  an  Association  as  has  now  been 
established  would  do  much  to  foster  the  missionary  spirit  and  to  promote  active 
support  of  Foreign  Missions  in  our  Canadian  Church.  In  making  this  new 
departure  it  was  felt  that  it  could  be  most  effectively  entered  upon  in  Toronto, 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  existing  Association,  the  Wycliffe  Missions.  With 
this  beginning,  there  could  then  be  formed  parochial  and  diocesan  organisations, 
wherever  possible,  throughout  Canada.  After  several  preliminary  meetings, 
the  Association  was  organised  on  June  13th,  at  a meeting  of  over  fifty 
Churchmen,  and  the  present  executive  committee  duly  elected.  This  is  but  the 
nucleus  of  what  we  believe  will  become  an  effectual  organisation  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  binding  all  Evangelical  members  of  our  Church  in 
active  missionary  work. 

“ The  Bishop  stigmatised  the  formation  of  the  Association  as  an  act  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Church.  To  justify  so  serious  a charge  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a Society  is  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
or  that  it  is  inimical  to  its  best  interests. 

“ Now,  there  is  no  violation  of  law.  All  Foreign  Mission  work  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  been,  and  is,  carried  on  by  means  of  voluntary  associations.  The 
establishment  of  a Board  of  Missions  in  England  and  iq  Canada  was  not 
intended  to  supersede,  but  rather  to  encourage,  work  of  the  societies.  The 
Canadian  Board  does  all  its  foreign  work  by  means  of  such  societies  in  England, 
especially  the  S.P.G.  and  the  C.M.S.  For  them  it  receives  money,  and  to  them 
it  makes  grants,  and  thus  it  gives  them  its  implied  sanction  and  support.  Why, 
then,  is  it  a perfectly  lawful  and  loyal  work  to  assist  the  C.M.S.  in  England, 
while  to  form  an  auxiliary  of  the  same  C.M.S.  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectively 
promoting  its  work  and  enlisting  more  thoroughly  the  sympathies  and  co- 
operation of  Canadian  Churchmen  in  its  behalf  is  branded  as  an  act  of  dis- 


“ The  Association  proposes  to  do  nothing  different  from  what  Evangelical 
Churchmen  are  now  doing,  but  to  do  it  more  effectively  and  upon  a larger  scale. 
They  can  now  send  contributions  to  the  C.M.S.,  and  do  send  them,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  If  it  is  lawful  and  loyal  to  do  this  now,  will 
it  be  less  lawful  and  loyal  when  the  contributions  are  increased  a thousandfold  ? 
They  now  can  and  do  send  missionaries  abroad.  Will  it  become  a disloyal  act, 
because  by  direct  relationship  with  the  C.M.S.  they  are  enabled  to  place  their 
missionaries  under  the  supervision  of  the  most  efficient  and  trustworthy 
Evangelical  missionary  association  in  the  world  ? 

“ This  movement  cannot  fail,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  do  much  to  increase 
and  foster  a genuine  missionary  spirit  in  our  Canadian  Church,  and  to  lead 
many  more  of  our  Church  members  to  take  a real  interest  in  the  great 
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missionary  work  throughout  the  world.  Our  people  are  only  beginning  to  be 
alive  to  their  responsibilities  and  their  privileges  in  this  matter. 

“Then  the  missionary  movement  must  react  upon  our  Canadian  Church, 
deepening  its  spirituality  and  stimulating  its  liberality.  In  what  better  way 
could  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  be  promoted  ? Can  an  Association  with 
such  aims  and  tendencies  be  justly  described  as  ‘ disloyal  * ? ” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  our  colleague  in  the 
Editorial  Department,  Miss  G.  A.  Gollock,  who  has  done  so  much  to  improve 
our  periodicals  and  provide  other  literature  for  our  friends  in  the  last  four 
years,  has  been  invited  by  a friend  (Miss  Bayley,  of  Brighton)  to  accompany 
her  on  a winter  tour  to  India ; and  the  Committee,  in  the  most  cordial  way, 
have  granted  her  the  necessary  leave,  understanding  that  the  trip  is  regarded 
by  the  doctors  as  likely  to  be  very  beneficial  to  her  health.  She  and  her  friend 
leave  England  on  October  11th,  and  proceed  to  Ceylon;  then  to  Tinnevelly 
and  Madras,  Poona  and  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Bengal ; and  thence  through  the 
North-West  Provinces  to  the  Punjab  and  Sindh  ; leaving  India  again  in  March 
next.  We  commend  them  to  the  prayerful  remembrance  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
especially  ask  for  Miss  Gollock  that  the  tour  may  result  in  increased  bodily 
strength,  mental  knowledge,  and  spiritual  power,  for  all  of  which  there  is  so 
much  need  and  so  much  scope  in  the  work  of  inspiring  and  instructing  God’s 
people  at  home  regarding  His  work  in  the  Heathen  and  Mohammedan 
World.  

The  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould  and  his  daughter  had  very  interesting  sojourns 
at  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  At  the  former  place  they  were  received  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Rupert’s  Land,  and  several  English,  Canadian,  and  Native 
Indian  missionaries  in  Manitoba  gathered  to  meet  them.  At  Vancouver  they 
met  the  brethren  of  the  North  Pacific  Mission.  A cablegram  received  on 
September  14th  announced  their  arrival  at  Yokohama. 


Bisuor  Ingham  will  take  the  chair  at  a meeting  of  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone's  Diocesan  Fund,  at  the  C.M.  House,  on  October  5th,  at  2 p.m. ; the  Rev. 
Canon  Taylor  Smith  will  give  an  account  of  his  work  as  Diocesan  Missioner ; Mr. 
F.  Lucia  will  speak  on  Christian  Technical  Education : and  other  speakers  will 
plead  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Diocesan  Fund  on  some  such  basis 
as  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER . 

Thanksgiving  for  the  autumn  reinforcements  ; prayer  for  the  missionaries  on  their 
way  or  shortly  leaving  for  the  field,  and  that  the  work  may  not  be  crippled  for  want 
of  men  or  of  means  for  their  support.  (Pp.  785,  793.) 

Prayer  that  the  view  of  the  vast  population  of  the  world  still  unevangelised  may 
arouse  the  Church  to  her  duty  (p.  730) ; thanksgiving  for  the  work  of  the  Missions 
of  Christendom  (pp.  776-7). 

Prayer  for  the  work  of  the  Educational  Missionary.  (Pp.  746,  767.) 

Prayer  for  the  Mission  in  Persia  ; thanksgiving  for  the  party  on  their  way  thither. 
(Pp.  749,  786.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  Christians  during  the  plague  in  Hong  Kong; 
prayer  that  the  epidemic  may  lead  many  of  the  Heathen  to  trust  in  God.  (P.  762.) 

Thanksgiving  for  evidence  of  the  increasing  missionary  spirit  in  Canada  and 
Cape  Colony.  (Pp.  764,  791.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  scheme  for  Episcopal  jurisdiction  in  Japan  ; prayer  for  the 
Native  Churches.  (Pp.  772,  789.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  openings  for  medical  work  in  Mohammedan  lands;  prayer 
that  the  Word  may  have  free  course.  (Pp.  757,  766.) 

Prayer  for  the  workers  in  West  Africa  (p.  762),  for  the  work  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  (pp.  764-6)  ; for  the  friends  of  deceased  missionaries  (pp.  762,  768,  769,787) ; 
for  recent  converts  (pp.  768,  772,  773) ; for  missionaries  and  converts  in  South 
China  (p.  771). 
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TEE  VALEDICTORY  DISMISSAL  OF  MISSIONARIES 


TfTILL  take  place  on  October  2nd  and  3rd.  There  will  be  two  Public 
If  Meetings  in  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd,  to  take  leave  of 
the  missionaries  sailing  for  India  and  Persia,  when  the  address  will  be  given 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Houghton,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Sheffield;  and  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd,  to  take  leave  of  the  missionaries  sailing  for  Africa,  Palestine, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan — address  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Banning,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  Highbury.  Sir  J.  H.  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Society,  will  take  the  chair  on  both  evenings  at  seven  o’clock.  A limited  number 
of  seats  will  be  reserved  (tickets  one  shilling  each).  Body  of  the  Hall  and  Plat- 
form tickets,  free,  may  be  obtained  at  the  C.M.  House.  Also  on  the 
Wednesday,  Holy  Communion  will  be  administered  at  St.  Bride  s Church,  Fleet 
Street,  at  11.30,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster,  Rector  of  St. 
Thomas’,  Birmingham. 

Our  Autumn  Reinforcements. 


The  following  missionaries  will  (d.v.)  leave  for  their  respective  stations  during 
the  next  few  months.  Those  marked  (*)  are  going  out  for  the  first  time ; the 
remainder  are  returning  to  the  field  after  furlough  or  sick-leave.  The  list  is  made 
up  to  September  21st  only,  and  is  still  subject  to  amendment : — 


Sierra  Leone — 

Taylor  Smith,  Rev.  Canon. 

Yoruba— 

Wood,  Rev.  J.  B.  and  Mrs. 

Niger — 

Warner,  Miss  E.  A. 

Maxwell,  Miss  L.  M. 

Frisby,  Miss  R. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa — 

Burt,  Rev.  F. 

Ackerman,  Miss  M.  A. 

•Conway,  Miss  M.  E. 

Egypt — 

Morris,  Rev.  W. 

Palestine — 

Armstrong,  Miss 
Wilson,  Miss  A.  H. 

Lewis,  Miss  L.  W. 

Williams,  Miss  M. 

Nuttall,  Miss  F. 

Coote,  Miss  C.  C. 

•Seton  Adamson,  Miss  M.  C. 

•Cooke,  Miss  E.  A. 

•Jarvis,  Miss  A.  N. 

•Roberts,  Miss  F.  L.  A. 

•Wenham,  Miss  J. 

Baghdad — • 

•Parfit,  Rev.  J.  T. 

Bengal — 

Cole,  Rev.  F.  T.  and  Mrs. 

Brad  burn,  Rev.  C.  H. 

•Mylrea,  Rev.  C.  Q.  and  Mrs. 

•Kostin,  Mr.  A.  C. 

•Noakes,  Mr.  E.  T. 

North-West  Provinces  of  India — 
Baumann,  Rev.  A W. 

Haokett,  Rev.  H.  M.  M.  and  Mrs. 

Johnson,  Rev.  J.  J.  and  Mrs. 

Robsthan,  Rev.  T.  F.  and  Mrs. 

•Mould,  Rev.  H. 

•Peck,  Rev.  Herbert  J. 

•Russell,  Rev.  T. 

•Durrant,  Mrs. 

•Durrant,  Miss  E.  B. 

Mrs.  J.  Burness  (Eastern  Equatorial 


Punjab  and  Sindh — 

Bateman,  Rev.  R. 

Corfield,  Rev.  E.  and  Mrs. 

Day,  Rev.  A.  E. 

Eustace,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

•Canney,  Rev.  D.  A. 

•Cobb,  Rev.  W.  F. 

•Robins,  Rev.  K.  F. 

•Rhodes,  Mr.  E. 

Western  India — 

♦Davis,  Rev.  T. 

♦Heywood,  Rev.  R.  S.  and  Mrs. 
♦Freeman,  Lieut. -Col.  and  Mrs.  T.  A. 

South  India — 

SchafUter,  Rev.  H.  J.  and  Mrs. 
Keyworth,  Mr.  E. 

♦Askwith,  Rev.  F.  N. 

Ceylon — 

Thomas,  Rev.  J.  D.  and  Mrs. 

Garrett,  Rev.  J.  G.  and  Mrs. 

♦Case,  Miss  L. 

♦Forbes,  Miss  C.  C. 

South  China— 

Light,  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs. 

Mid  China— 

♦Hughesdon,  Rev.  E. 

•Phelps,  Rev.  A.  and  Mrs. 

•Kember,  Dr.  A.  T. 

•Browne,  Miss  E. 

•Clark,  Miss  B.  I.  C. 

•Godson,  Miss  M.  J. 

•Goudge,  Miss  E. 

Japan — 

•Niven,  Rev.  G.  C. 

•Bemau,  Miss  E.  M. 

•Dunn,  Miss  J. 

•Hill,  Miss  G.  R. 

♦Jackson,  Miss  H. 

Africa),  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith  (Eastern 
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Equatorial  Africa),  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ball  (Panjab),  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bowman  (Western  India) 
are  joiniog  their  husbands.  Miss  E.  M.  Goadby  (engaged  to  the  Rev.  A.  Liggins, 
Palestine)  is  also  proceeding  to  the  Mission-field. 

The  following  have  already  left  for  their  stations,  or  will  leave  before  October 
2nd  : - 


Sierra  Leone — 

Humphrey,  Rev.  W.  J.  and  Mrs. 
•MoBean,  Miss  L. 

Yoruba — 

•White,  Miss  0. 

Niger — 

•Hardman,  Mr.  E.  H. 

•Nott,  Mr.  L.  H.  W. 

•Thomas,  Mr.  E.  A.  J. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa — 
Baxter,  Dr.  E.  J. 

•Blackledge,  Rev.  G.  B. 

•Pike,  Bev.  A.  J. 

•Lewin,  Mr.  H.  B. 

•Lloyd,  Mr.  A.  B. 

Egypt — 

Wood,  Rev.  P.  G.  and  Mrs. 
Persia — 

Stuart,  Bight  Rev.  Bishop. 
Rice,  Rev.  W.  A. 

•Conner,  Miss  H.  L. 


North-West  Provinces  op  India — 
Hay  thorn  th  waite,  Bev.  J.  P.  and  Mrs. 
McLean,  Bev.  W. 

Punjab— 

Guilford,  Bev.  E. 

Wright,  Miss  A.  F. 

Ceylon — 

Napier-Clavering,  Bev.  H.  P. 

Denyer,  Miss  A.  M. 

Japan — 

Buxton,  Rev.  B.  F.  and  Mrs. 

Swann,  Rev.  S. 

Cox,  Miss  G.  E. 

North-West  America — 

Winter,  Yen.  Arohdeaoon  and  Mrs. 
Taylor,  Rev.  I.  J. 

Peck,  Rev.  E.  J. 

•Parker,  Mr.  J.  C. 

North  Pacific — 

Hall,  Bev.  A.  J.  and  Mrs. 

Gurd,  Rev.  R.  W.  and  Mrs. 

•Beeching,  Miss  E.  G. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Santer  (Punjab)  is  joining  her  husband.  Miss  E.  Gehrioh  (engaged  to 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lash,  South  India)  and  Miss  M.  F.  Herbert  (engaged  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Warwick,  North-West  America)  have  already  left.  Miss  Stuart  is  proceeding  to 
Persia  with  the  Right  Bev.  Bishop  Stuart. 


MISSIONARY  DEPARTURES  DURING  OCTOBER . 

Per  s.s.  Orizaba,  Oct.  5th: — The  Bev.  J.  G.  and  Mrs.  Garrett,  for  Ceylon. 

Per  s.s.  Australia , Oct.  12th  The  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Light,  for  South  China  ; Miss 
Edith  Turner,  Miss  E.  Goudge,  and  Miss  M.  J.  Godson,  for  Mid  China;  Miss  J. 
Dunn,  Miss  H:  Jackson,  Miss  G.  R.  Hill,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Bernau,  for  Japan. 

Per  8.8.  Shannon , Oct.  12th: — The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bradburn,  for  Bengal;  the  Revs. 
H.  J.  Peck  and  H.  Mould,  for  North-West  Provinces;  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Heywood  and  the  Bev.  T.  Davis,  for  Western  India;  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Ask  with,  for 
South  India. 

Per  s.s  Scindia,  Oct.  13th  : — Miss  L.  Lewis,  Miss  M.  C.  Seton- Adamson,  Miss  A.  N- 
Jarvis,  Miss  A.  H.  Wilson,  Miss  M.  Williams,  Miss  F.  L.  A.  Roberts,  Miss  E.  A.  Cooke, 
and  Miss  J.  Wenham,  for  Palestine. 

Per  s.s.  Lccksley  Hall , Oct.  17th  :— The  Revs.  A.  E.  Day  and  D.  A.  Canney,  for  the 
Punjab. 

Per  s.s.  Carthage , Oct.  18th  : — Mrs.  Durrant  and  Miss  E.  B.  Durrant,  for  the  North- 
West  Provinces ; Mrs.  A.  H.  Bowman,  for  Bombay. 

Per  8.s.  Massilia , Oct.  25th: — The  Rev.  E.  Hughesdon,  Miss  E.  Browne,  and  Miss 
B.  I.  C.  Clark,  for  Mid  China ; the  Rev.  G.  C.  Niven,  for  Japan. 

Per  s.'s.  Feshawar,  Oct.  26th  : — The  Rev.  F.  T.  and  Mrs.  Cole,  the  Rev.  C.  G.  and 
Mrs.  Mylren,  Mr.  E.  T.  Noakes,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Kestin,  for  Bengal ; Mr.  E.  Key  worth , 
for  South  India ; Miss  L.  Case  and  Miss  C.  C.  Forbes,  for  Ceylon. 

Per  s.s.  Kaisar-i-Hind,  Oct.  26th  : — The  Rev.  T.  F.  and  Mrs.  Robathan,  for  the 
North-West  Provinces;  the  Revs.  E.  and  Mrs.  Corfield,  E.  F.  Robins,  and  W.  F.  Cobb, 
for  the  Punjab. 

Per  s. s.  Nubia , Oct.  27th  : — The  Revs.  H.  M.  M.  and  Mrs.  Haokett,  A.  W.  Baumann, 
and  T.  Bussoll,  for  the  North-West  Provinces;  Lieut.-Col.  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  for 
Western  India. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

T the  present  time,  when  a considerably  enlarged  income  is  so 
urgently  needed,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  various 
existing  methods  of  raising  money.  We  have  already  more  than 
once  mentioned  Sunday-schools,  because  we  believe  that  many  of 
them  are  only  half- worked,  and  that  much  more  than  is,  might 
he  raised  through  various  juvenile  organisations.  We  are  glad  this  month  to 
he  able,  through  the  kindness  of  its  secretary,  to  give  some  account  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  parochial  Juvenile  Associations  in  the  country,  that  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  George’s,  Sheffield,  to  which  a brief  reference  was  made  in 
the  September  Intelligencer . 


During  the  last  twenty-five  years  this  Association  has  sent  to  the  Society  no 
less  than  2142/.,  the  amount  contributed  having  risen  from  18/.  18s.  in  1869, 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  to  182/.  3 s.  in  1893. 

The  movement  began  in  a very  small  way.  One  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Sunday-school  in  1863,  himself  deeply  interested  in  missionary  work,  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  amount — some  21.  15s. — then  contributed  to  the  C.M.S. 
by  the  school,  and  tried  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  Evangelization  of  the  World 
before  the  boys  in  his  class.  Their  interest  being  aroused,  it  soon  took  a prac- 
tical form,  and  then  they  wanted  to  have  their  own  box  ; for  at  that  time 
there  was  only  one  for  the  whole  school.  Before  long  a further  step  was 
taken ; the  consent  of  the  parents  having  been  obtained,  small  collecting-cards 
were  issued  to  the  boys  who  could  be  trusted,  and  the  teacher  himself  took 
one.  The  boys  were  taught  to  enter  in  their  book  at  once , in  the  presence  of 
the  subscriber,  each  sum  they  received,  and  every  week  to  bring  the  money 
to  the  school.  This  plan  proved  so  successful  that  in  one  year  as  much  as 
10/.  was  raised  by  the  teacher  and  about  ten  boys,  and  the  movement,  through 
the  enthusiasm  of  our  friend,  became  by  degrees  more  general,  until  in  1869 
a Juvenile  Association  was  formed.  There  is  no  space  to  record  fully  the 
subsequent  progress,  but  we  may  just  mention  that  in  1875  the  100/.  was 
turned,  the  help  of  the  children  of  the  congregation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Sunday-school,  having  by  that  time  been  invoked. 

The  methods  at  present  in  vogue  are  summarised  as  follows : — 

(1)  Collections  by  scholars . Boxes  (opened  quarterly)  are  now  much  more 
universally  employed  than  books,  though  where  the  collectors  can  be  trusted, 
i.e.  where  the  families  are  known  to  one  of  the  secretaries  to  be  very  respectable, 
— they  are  induced,  if  possible,  to  have  a book.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  a 
class  box  for  the  use  of  the  non-collectors. 

(2)  Boxes  or  collecting-books  amongst  the  children  of  the  congregation . 

(3)  Quarterly  meetings , with  a lantern  or  some  other  attraction.  It  is 
found  better  to  have  a good  stirring  meeting  every  three  months  than  more 
frequent  gatherings.  Besides  these  general  meetings,  at  which  there  is  usually 
a collection  hut  no  charge  for  admission,  there  is  a missionary  address  in  the 
Sunday-school  every  six  months,  and  the  Monthly  Sunday-school  Letter  is 
also  read  by  each  teacher  to  his  or  her  class.  These  letters  are  paid  for  by 
private  friends. 

(4)  Annual  service  in  church . 

(5)  Services  of  song. 

(6)  An  Annual  tea  very  early  in  the  New  Year.  A free  ticket  for  this  is 
given  to  all  who  have  collected  half-a-crown.  After  the  tea  a meeting  is  held, 
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the  collection  at  which  generally  covers  expenses  and  has  several  times  left  a 
balance  in  hand.  To  this  tea  friends  arc  invited,  who  of  course  buy  tickets, 
on  which  a small  profit  is  made.  The  meeting  is  open  to  all,  the  parents  of 
the  children  being  specially  asked  to  attend. 

(7)  Distribution  of  papers.  The  G leaner  is  presented  to  all  collectors  of  one 
shilling  a month,  and  the  Children's  World  or  Awake  to  those  who  collect 
fourpence  a month. 

(8)  An  Annual  report  is  printed,  showing  the  amount  collected  by  each 
individual  who  has  collected  more  than  a shilling. 


It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Juve- 
nile Association  are  the  children  of  working  people,  and  they,  and  not  the 
wealthier  children,  collect  the  largest  sums.  A good  deal  of  the  success 
which  God  has  given  is  attributed  to  the  union  of  the  teachers  for  prayer  and 
information  ; most  of  those  in  the  boys’  school  belong  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Missionary  Union.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  is  now  trying  in  his 
own  class,  which  consists  of  boys  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
the  experiment  of  asking  each  one  in  turn  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month 
to  read  a short  missionary  paper.  He  supplies  the  lads  with  the  requisite 
matter  for  study,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  which  lasts  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  himself  takes  up  the  subject  from  the  Scripture  standpoint. 
This  idea  has  been  warmly  adopted  by  the  boys,  and  should  lead  to  excellent 
results. 


It  will  be  observed  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  informing 
the  children  about  the  work  in  the  mission-field.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  done.  First  by  moans  of  the  periodicals  and  other  papers  issued 
by  the  Society,  not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  Monthly  Missionary 
Letter  to  Sunday-schools.  The  editor  of  the  East  Kent  Gleaner , who,  wo  are 
pleased  to  note,  has  recently  called  attention  to  this  matter  of  influencing  tho 
children,  states  that  a Wrangler  at  Cambridge  was  moved  to  give  himself  to 
missionary  work  through  reading  these  letters  to  the  children  in  his  class. 

The  second  method  of  imparting  information  is  by  means  of  addresses 
either  in  the  church  or  in  the  school.  Of  course  in  some  places,  especially  in 
towns  where  a Lay  Workers’  Union  exists,  such  addresses  are  regularly 
arranged  for;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  local  friends  are  either  not 
warm-hearted  enough  or  not  energetic  enough  to  attend  to  the  matter,  and 
consequently  the  lx)xes  in  the  Sunday-school  are  only  half-utilised,  because 
the  children  do  not  receive  missionary  information.  However,  there  is  still 
hope.  Experience  has  proved  that  if  the  Deputation  is  willing  to  speak  three 
times  on  the  Sunday,  and  asks  the  Vicar  beforehand  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  he  is  very  rarely  refused  am  opportunity  of  addressing  the  young 
on  the  Sunday,  and  that  even  when  the  Sunday  is  filled  up  he  may  usually 
speak  a few  words  at  the  day-school  on  the  Monday,  and  so  not  only  interest 
the  children,  but  also  help  on  the  evening  meeting  by  asking  them  to  bring 
their  parents.  

In  a paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the  Sheffield  Lay  Workers’  Union  in 
1892  by  the  originator  of  the  movement,  who  resigned  the  secretaryship  in 
1889,  the  following  important  sentences  occur : — 

“ To  put  into  a child’s  power  some  opportunity  of  showing  love  is  one  of  tho 
grandest  educational  forces  one  can  bring  to  bear.” 

“ Children  have  a reserve  of  energy  and  restlessness  which  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  it  is  at  work,  and  if  you  do  not  put  some  useful  work  into  their  hands, 
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depend  upon  it  the  old  proverb  will  come  true  and  your  enemy  will  put  before 
them  work  which  is  not  useful.'* 

Surely  for  their  oxen  sah‘  children  should  be  taught  to  obey  our  Lord’s  last 
command.  

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  a Missionary  Council  which  exists  in  connexion 
with  the  Young  Men’s  Bible-class  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Barnsbury.  Various 
parts  of  the  mission-field  have  their  representatives,  who  are  called  upon  to 
answer  upon  a week’s  notice  any  question  with  respect  to  their  Mission.  The 
questions  and  answers  are  taken  down  and  entered  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  cards  with  names  and  stations  are  laid  on  the  table,  so  that  it 
can  be  seen  at  a glance  who  is  to  reply  to  any  given  question. 

C.D.  S. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

THE  London  C.M.  Ladies’  Union  hope  to  open  the  winter’s  work  by  a 
Devotional  Meeting  at  the  C.M.  House  on  Thursday,  October  18th,  at  2.30, 
when  the  Rev.  Alfred  Oates  will  give  the  address.  The  L.U.  Meetings  are 
held  regularly  at  the  C.M.  House  on  the  third  Thursday  of  each  month  at 
2.45;  they  are  addressed  by  missionaries  lately  returned  from  the  field,  and 
any  ladies  who  like  to  attend  them  will  be  most  welcome.  The  L.U.  Secre- 
taries wish  to  call  attention  to  the  C.M.  Work  Depot  at  5,  Wellington  Terrace, 
Bayswater  Road,  W.  This  little  Depot,  which  is  open  every  day  from  10.30 
to  4.30,  is  doing  good  work,  and  materially  assisting  the  funds  of  the  Society  ; 
it  ought  to  be  warmly  supported  by  all  C.M.  friends.  There  is  always  a 
good  supply  of  plain  and  fancy  work  for  sale,  as  well  as  the  publications  of 
the  Society,  and  an  occasional  sale  of  Indian  work  is  held  from  the  Indian 
widows’  schools.  Will  friends  living  in  town,  or  coming  up  for  shopping, 
kindly  bear  the  Depdt  in  mind,  and  if  unable  to  pay  it  a personal  visit,  will 
they  interest  others  in  it  P Small  samples  of  work  are  sent  on  approval  to  any 
lady  applying  for  them,  and  boxes  containing  5 J.  worth  of  goods,  always  fresh, 
and  marked  at  reasonable  figures,  are  sent  out  for  11.  5s.  to  any  who  desire  them 
for  local  sales ; these  are  found  to  be  a great  help  in  supplementing  work  and 
increasing  the  funds  of  the  Associations.  Those  who  cannot  buy  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  work  for  the  Depot  this  winter : any  plain  or  fancy  needlework  will 
be  gladly  received  by  Miss  C.  Smith,  at  the  above  address. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

BY  invitation  of  Mr.  H.  O'B.  O’Donoghue  the  Third  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  the  Bristol  Lay  Workers’  Union  was  held  in  his  garden.  Tea  was 
served  on  the  lawn,  and  a pleasant  stroll  taken  through  the  garden  before  the 
meeting.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Paul  and  a few  words  from  Mr. 
O’Donoghue,  an  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  L.  Deering,  the  Yioar  of  Long 
Ashton,  who,  speaking  from  1 Pet.  i.  16,  described  the  influence  of  a devoted  life 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  East  Herts  Union  was  held  on  July  17th,  at  Wood- 
hall,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Abel  Smith,  M.P.,  who  presided.  There  was  a large 
attendance.  The  Report  read  showed  that  the  Union’s  contribution  last  year  had 
been  1582/.  The  Revs.  Rowland  Bateman  (Punjab)  and  Barclay  F.  Buxton 
(Japan)  attended  as  the  Deputation  and  delivered  addresses. 


The  Essex  Union  met  on  July  26th  at  Dalethorpe,  Dedham,  by  invitation  of 
J.  D.  Tremlett,  Esq.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  H.  J.  Schaffter 
(Tinnevelly)  and  John  B.  Pelham,  Vicar  of  Higham.  The  Vicar  of  Dedham  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ashwin  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 


The  Annual  Sermons  were  preached  in  eight  of  the  Eastbourne  local  churches 
on  Sunday,  September  9th,  and  on  the  following  day  the  annual  autumn  meetings 
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were  held  in  the  Town  Hall  at  three,  and  in  the  Mission  Hall  of  the  poor  parish 
of  Christ  Church  at  8 p.m.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  whole 
proceedings  commenced  with  a meeting  for  prayer  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel-of-Ease, 
on  the  Saturday  evening,  September  8th.  A large  number  were  present,  being 
summoned  in  connexion  with  the  local  Branch  of  the  Gleaners' Union.  The  Rev. 
W.  A.  Bathurst,  Yicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  hon.  secretary,  presided,  and 
addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins,  from  the  Punjab,  and  the  Rev. 
E.  N.  Thwaites,  Rector  of  Fisherton,  who  also  offered  prayer,  as  did  others.  Thus 
the  friends  of  the  cause  went  forth  to  the  local  effort  confident  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  on  the  sermons  and  speeches  of  the  next  days.  The  Deputation  staff 
was  rather  a large  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that  local  clerical  help  was  greatly  dis- 
counted, no  less  than  five  clergy  being  unavoidably  absent  from  their  respective 
chnrches,  while  a sixth  church  was  without  a curate.  The  Deputation  consisted 
of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins  (Punjab),  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Schaffter  (Tinnevelly),  the 
Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites,  Fisherton,  Salisbury,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson,  Association 
Secretary  for  the  Midland  District,  and  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hamilton. 

Monday  was  marked  by  a new  departure  in  local  procedure  in  the  shape  of  an 
invitation  breakfast  for  tie  clergy.  This  took  place  m a room  at  the  Town  Hall, 
thirty  clergy  being  present.  The  Rev.  W.  A.  Bathurst  presided,  and  asked  the 
Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites  to  give  a brief  account  of  his  recent  tour  in  India,  and  what 
he  saw  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  success  of  the  means 
used  to  meet  those  needs.  After  Mr.  Thwaites  had  spoken  for  fifteen  minutes, 
the  plan  was  for  any  of  the  clergy  to  question  him ; which  they  did,  many  deeply 
interesting  and  pointed  queries  being  put  and  ably  answered,  the  Revs.  H.  E. 
Perkins  and  H.  J . Schaffter  taking  their  share  in  replying.  The  party,  which 
assembled  at  nine,  did  not  disperse  till  half-past  eleven,  the  interest  being  well 
maintained,  and  the  replies  embracing  a wider  range  of  missionary  information. 
The  afternoon  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Bathurst,  in  the 
absence  of  the  venerable  president  of  the  Association,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Foley. 
Interesting  and  stirring  addresses  were  given  by  the  Revs.  H.  J.  Schaffter  and 
E.  N.  Thwaites  to  a very  large  audience.  The  collection  realised  33/.  16*.  9 d. 
A deeply  interesting  evening  meeting  at  Christ  Church  Mission  Hall,  which  was 
densely  packed,  was  presided  over  by  Alderman  Keay,  Mayor  of  Eastbourne,  a 
cordial  helper  in  every  good  work,  and  addressed  by  the  Revs.  H.  J.  Schaffter  and 
E.  N.  Thwaites.  W.  A.  B. 


Anniversary  Services  were  held  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  September  2nd  and 
3rd.  A well  attended  prayer-meeting  was  held  at  the  Yicarage  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  Revs.  LI.  Lloyd,  F.  T.  Cole,  W.  J.  Richards,  C.  W.  R.  Higham, 
and  C.  G.  Mylrea  were  the  preachers  at  St.  Nicholas’,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  John^s,  St. 
James’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St.  Paul’s.  The  congregations  were  good.  On 
Monday  afternoon  a Conference  under  the  presidency  of  the  Yicar,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Rogers,  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  addresses  given  by  H.  E.  Buxton,  Esq., 
the  Revs.  F.  T.  Cole  and  C.  G.  Mylrea.  A children’s  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Priory  Hall  at  half-past  six.  At  eight  the  mayor  took  the  chair  at  a public 
meeting  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  financial  statement  read  by  the  Hon.  District 
Secretary  showed  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  21/.  for  the  year.  Messrs.  Cole 
and  Lloyd  gave  most  helpful  addresses.  The  Anniversary  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  successful  held  for  some  years.  There  is  great  cause  for  encou- 
ragement and  hopefulness.  W.  T.  G. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Walsall  Auxiliary  was  held  on  September  9th  and  10th. 
On  Sunday,  sermons  were  preached  in  six  of  the  churches,  and  on  Monday  the 
Annual  Meeting  was  held.  The  Yicar  of  Walsall  presided,  and  the  speakers  were 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Macartney,  missionary  in  Western  India,  and  Sydney  Gedge,  Esq. 
The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  total  amount 
remitted  to  the  Parent  Society  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  was 
accounted  for  by  the  depressed  state  of  trade  in  the  town  and  district.  Mr. 
Macartney  gave  an  interesting  account  of  work  in  Western  India,  and  Mr.  Gedge 
delivered  an  address  of  great  power  and  interest.  The  Anniversary  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  regarded  as  successful.  J.  W.  D. 


A ten  days’  C.M.S.  Mission  was  held  in  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  Rugby,  conducted 
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by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Whiting.  Increasing  nnmbers  attended  the  daily  service  and 
the  evening  meetings.  Two  largely  attended  garden  meetings  were  addressed  by 
the  Revs.  J.  B.  Whiting,  A.  H.  Arden,  and  H.  Knott.  By  permission  of  the 
headmasters,  addresses  were  given  in  Rugby  Chapel,  and  in  the  Lower  School  to 
over  200  boys  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Arden.  Mr.  Arden  also  spoke  to  the  boys  at  the 
Rev.  W.  Earl’s  Preparatory  School  at  Bolton  Grange  and  to  the  young  ladies  at 
the  schools  of  Miss  Wood,  and  Miss  Lawrence.  Mr.  Whiting  spoke  to  Miss 
Bryan’s  pupils.  The  concluding  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  Leigh  Lye, 
Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Rugby. 


A Sale  of  Work  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s,  Colchester,  was  held  in  the 
Vicarage  Garden  on  Thursday,  July  12th.  After  singing  and  prayer,  the 
Mayoress  of  Colchester  (Mrs.  Goody)  kindly  declared  the  sale  open.  The  Rev. 
J.  G.  Garrett,  missionary  in  Ceylon,  gave  an  address,  and  after  this  the  business 
of  the  day  commenced,  the  result  being  the  sum  of  30 l.  5s.  11  £d.  handed  over  to 
the  Society,  and  goods  left  over  estimated  at  more  than  50/.,  which  will  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  half-yearly  box-opening  in  September  next.  A.  P. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

General  Committee,  September  11  th,  1894. — The  Secretaries  reported  the  receipt 
of  a telegram  announcing  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Fitch,  at  Weston,  Suffolk,  on 
the  3rd  mst.  The  following  Minute  was  adopted: — “ The  Committee  learn  with 
much  grief  of  the  sudden  death,  while  at  home  on  furlough,  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Fitch. 
They  record  with  thankfulness  his  faithful  labours  at  Frere  Town,  at  Mochi,  and  at 
Rabai  since  1881,  when  he  accompanied  Bishop  Hanniugton,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  had  been  led  to  volunteer  for  East  Africa.”  They  instructed  the 
Secretaries  to  convey  to  Mr.  Fitch’s  family,  and  especially  to  his  widow,  and  to 
his  aged  father,  now  bereaved  of  a second  child  whom  he  had  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered to  the  Lord’s  service  in  Africa,  the  assurance  of  their  deep  sympathy. 

The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Stuart  (with  Miss  Stuart), 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice,  and  Miss  H.  L.  Conner,  proceeding  to  the  Persia  Mission  ; 
and  Miss  A.  F.  Wright,  returning  to  the  Punjab  Mission  ; the  Rev.  W.  J.  and 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  returning  to  Sierra  Leone;  Miss  L.  McBean,  proceeding  to 
Sierra  Leone  ; and  Miss  C.  White,  proceeding  to  Lagos.  The  Bishop  and  Miss 
Stuart  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith  and  the  Chairman  (General 
Touch),  and  the  Bishop  having  replied,  the  Instructions  to  the  outgoing  Mission- 
aries were  read  by  the  Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith  and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Perkins,  and 
the  Revs.  W.  A.  Rice  and  W.  J.  Humphrey  having  replied,  they  were  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Gibbon,  and  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Baskerville. 


EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  GLEANERS*  UNION. 

Thb  following  arrangements  hare  been  made  for  the  Eighth  Anniversary  of  the 
Gleaners*  Union  : — 

Wednesday , October  31  st. — All-Day  Conference  for  Branch  Secretaries,  Secretaries 
of  Sowers’  B inds,  and  Clergy,  at  the  C.M.  House.  (By  invitation.)  The  Conference 
will  close  with  a “ Quiet  Hour,”  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Fox. 

Thursday , November  1st.— At  10.30  a.m.  Prayer-Meeting  at  C.M.  House.  At  11.30  a.m. 
Holy  Communion  and  Sermon  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street.  Address  by  the  Yen. 
Arohdn.  Moule  of  Shanghai.  At  3 p.m.  Meeting  in  Lower  Exeter  Hall.  Lady  Speakers : 
Miss  Vaughan  will  represent  China;  Miss  K.  Tristram,  Japan;  Miss  Maxwell  (it  is 
hoped),  Africa;  a C.E.Z.  lady,  India;  and  Mrs.  Hatt  Noble  and  Miss  Minna  Gollook, 
the  Home  Workers.  At  7 p.m.  General  Meeting  in  Exeter  Large  Hall.  The  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich  will  preside.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Bishop  Ridley, 
of  Caledonia  ; Mr.  Arthur  Le  Feuvre,  of  the  Nuddea  Associated  Evangelists ; the  Rev. 
D.  J.  S.  Hunt,  Yioarof  St.  Paul *8,  Stratford  ; and  (if  possible)  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Chatter- 
ton,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  New  Zealand  C.M.  Association,  who  is  just  visiting  England. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

DBPABTUBEB. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — Dr.  E.  J.  Baxter  left  Marseilles  for  Zanzibar  on  Sep- 
tember 12th. 

Persia . — The  Rt.  Bev.  Bishop  Stuart,  Miss  Stnart,  Miss  B.  L.  Conner,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Rioe  left  London  for  Jnlfa  on  September  12th. 

ABRIVAL8. 

Palestine. — Mr.  G.  F.  Packer  arrived  in  England  from  Palestine  on  Angnst  31st. — 
Mrs.  J.  R.  L.  Hall  and  Miss  S.  L.  Barker  left  Jaffa  on  Angnst  24th,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  September  8th. 

Western  India.— The  Rev.  C.  W.  and  Mrs.  Thorne  left  Bombay  on  Angnst  24th,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  September  17th. 

BI&TH8. 

Persia. — On  August  19th,  at  Ballater,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Stile  roan,  of  a son 
(Donald  Fenwick). 

North  India. — On  Angnst  6th,  at  Allahabad,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Carpenter,  of 
a son. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — On  July  12th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  7\oare,  of  a daughter 
(Evelyn  Christabel). — On  Angnst  31st,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Marcus  Eustace,  of  a danghter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Palestine. — On  Angnst  80th,  at  St.  PanPs  Church,  Jerusalem,  by  the  Rev.  C.  T. 
Wilson,  Mr.  F.  T.  Ellis,  of  Bishop  Gobat’s  School,  to  Miss  C.  Low. 

Western  India. — On  August  23rd,  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Walcot,  Bath,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Hcywood  to  Miss  Mary  Isabel  C.  Whitley. 

DEATH8. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.— On  September  3rd,  at  Weston,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
A.  Fitch. 

Western  India . — On  Angnst  7th,  Winifred  Bertha,  infant  danghter  of  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Thorne.— On  August  14th,  at  Poona,  the  Rev.  Sorabji  Kharsedji. 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES. 

The  following  new  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice : — 

Church.  Missionary  Sheet  Almanack  for  1895.  For  particulars  of  contents, 
vide  page  2 of  the  wrapper  of  this  magazine,  and  separate  handbill  inserted  in  the 
magazine.  Price  One  Penny  (1  \d.  post  free) ; 12  copies , Is.  post  free ; 25,  2s. ; 60,  3s.  9d.  ; 
100,  7s.  3d.,  direct  from  C.M.  llouse.  This  Almanaok  is  arranged  for  localising ; for 
particulars  vide  handbill. 

C.M.S.  Map  of  India.  Printed  on  linen,  abont  6 ft.  4*  4 ft.,  bound  and  eyeletted 
at  corners,  with  the  C.M.S.  Stations  underlined  in  red,  British  Territory  oolonred 
pink  and  Native  States  yellow.  Prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  Branches  of  the 
Gleaners’  Union,  Lay  Workers*  Unions,  Missionary  Bands,  <ko.  Price  7s.6d.net, 
post  free. 

Medical  Missions  in  China.  By  the  Yen.  Archdeaoon  Moule.  A pamphlet  of 
16  pages,  issued  in  connexion  with  the  Medioal  Mission  Auxiliary  Fund.  Free. 

Two  new  Leaflets,  one  for  distribution  during  the  week  previous  to  the  Sunday 
on  which  Sermons  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  the  Sooiety,  and  the  other  (adapted 
from  an  older  paper)  for  use  at  meetings,  particularly  at  the  dose  of  a Mission  Week 
or  other  special  effort,  or  in  the  Parish  generally.  Free. 


Brief  Sketches  of  C.M.S.  Workers. 

By  Emilt  Headland. 

A further  addition  has  been  made  to  this  Series  by  the  issue  of  a sketch  of  the 
life  of  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem,  C.M.S.  missionary  from  1826  to  1845.  Price  2d. 
post  free.  Thirteen  of  these  sketches  have  now  been  issued;  a list  of  them  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 


Orders  should  be  addressed  to  “The Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.” 
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THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

|T  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  reading  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a little  cloud,  scarcely  bigger  than  a man's 
hand,  in  the  clear  sky  of  the  far  East.  And  it  wa9  confidently 
hoped  by  imperfectly  informed  readers  that  the  friendly 
touch  of  the  far  stronger  hands  of  European  Powers,  with 
their  kindly  offers  of  mediation,  would  scatter  that  little  cloud  and 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  between  China  and  Japan  ; more  especially 
so  as  the  cause  of  quarrel  seemed  tons  insignificant  if  not  inexplicable. 
Now  the  heavens  are  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  not  as  in  Elijah’s  day, 
full  charged  with  blessings  for  the  parched  land  and  converted  people; 
but  portentous  of  changes  in  the  position  and  policy  of  energetic  and 
quicksilvery  Japan,  and  of  convulsions  and  the  terrors  of  dynastic 
revolution  in  gigantic  China.  And  already  forked  lightnings,  leaping 
from  the  dark  clouds  of  this  particular  conflict,  flash  like  warning 
signals  of  the  danger  which  was  pointed  out  in  one  of  the  very  first 
communications  from  the  East  on  the  then  impending  war,  namely, 
the  danger  of  Western  Powers  being  involved,  however  reluctantly, 
in  this  Eastern  struggle. 

But  apart  from  the  fact  that  vaticination  as  to  the  results  of  the 
war  is  liable  to  almost  daily  confusion  or  falsification  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  conflict,  and  the  contradictory  statements  about 
identically  the  same  events,  such  surmises  and  attempted  prophecies 
would  iRauit  the  pages  of  the  Intelligencer . Neither  can  we  afford 
time  or  space  or  thought  for  a discussion  as  to  the  scientific  value  of 
the  recent  land  and  sea  battles.  " The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal."  It  is  natural  enough,  and  in  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  Christendom  in  arms  it  is  perhaps  necessary,  (but  most  surely 
it  has  a strong  tinge  of  selfishness),  to  mark  and  criticise  the  com- 
parative fighting  powers  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  navies,  as 
affecting  our  own  future  conflicts;  a study  involving  the  contem- 
plation of  slaughter  and  mutilation,  and  the  horrors  of  death  drawing 
near  as  the  torn  ship  goes  down,  but  involving  not  a single  life  at 
present  of  our  own  people. 

And  here  let  me  urge  very  strongly  the  claim  which  China  has  on  the 
prayerful  sympathy  of  Christians  in  the  present  crisis  of  her  history. 
To  the  vast  proportion  of  the  multitudes  in  China  this  war,  sudden, 
sharp,  perhaps  disastrous,  ha9  burst  upon  their  land  without  their  know- 
ledge, without  their  vote,  and  without  the  possibility  of  protest  save  by 
the  suicidal  method  of  rebellion  without  a leader  and  without  a definite 
aim.  China’s  woe,  the  great  but  unbridled  Yellow  River,  threatens  from 
time  to  time  with  its  sudden  overflow  vast  tracts  of  the  country  ; and 
drought  withers  the  land  in  other  provinces  ; and  now  must  this  great 
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and  marvellously  patient  people  be  further  plagued  by  war  taxes, 
by  desolated  homes,  by  the  panic  and  exodus  caused  by  the  dread  of 
invasion,  or  the  frantic  fear  of  internal  civil  war  ? Shall  we  not  pity 
the  Chinese,  and  cry  to  God  night  and  day,  that  in  His  tender  mercy 
He  may  spare  them  and  pity  them  with  His  Divine  pity,  granting 
that  by  the  outpouring  of  His  blessed  Spirit,  now  His  judgments  are 
abroad  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  may  learn  righteousness. 

But  our  chief  study  in  this  brief  article  must  be  how  this  war  will 
affect  Christian  Missions  in  China,  Corea,  and  Japan;  and  this  study 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  necessary  and  natural  but  not  altogether 
unselfish  consideration  of  possible  danger  and  loss  of  property  in  the 
Missions,  but  must  rise  to  the  nobler  and  loftier  thought  how  best  we 
can  strengthen  and  equip  our  Missions,  so  as  to  be  standing  ready  and 
eager,  with  the  hope  of  being  the  instrument  in  God’s  hands  for 
bringing  good  out  of  evil,  peace  out  of  war,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace  and  everlasting  righteousness  into  the  lands  rent  and 
gaping  from  the  conflicts  of  earthly  warfare. 

In  China  and  Japan,  including  those  at  home  on  furlough,  and  the 
proposed  reinforcements  to  be  sent  out,  God  willing,  before  this 
article  is  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer , the  Church 
Missionary  Society  reckons  about  180  of  her  missionaries.  And  this 
represents,  I imagine,  scarcely  a tenth  of  the  whole  Protestant  mis- 
sionary army  from  England  and  Germany,  from  the  United  States, 
from  Scandinavia,  from  Australia,  and  from  Canada,  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  and  beneficent  warfare  of  the  Cross  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Corea.  It  is  idle  to  deny  or  ignore  the  danger  to  which  our  brethren 
and  sisters  in  China  will  be  exposed  in  the  event  of  hostile  action  on 
the  part  of  victorious  and  elated  Japan,  or  in  the  more  probable  event 
of  internal  confusion  and  disorganisation  of  the  central  and  local 
governing  powers  in  China  itself.  Factious  animosity  is  often  most 
dangerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  open  ports  of  China;  but  the 
position  of  missionaries  who  live  and  work,  some  of  them  nearly  1000 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  of  these  river  or  coast  ports,  must 
of  necessity  imply  grave  peril.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
100,000  Christian  adherents  connected  with  Protestant  Missions,  and 
the  1,000,000  of  Roman  Catholic  Chinese,  will  be  involved  in  still 
greater  danger  than  that  of  their  foreign  teachers. 

It  will  not  suffice,  I think,  for  us  “ at  home,  at  ease,”  glibly  to  say 
that  missionaries  in  Heathen  lands  must  of  course  expect  danger  and 
tribulation;  and  with  this  observation,  however  true  it  may  be, 
lightly  to  lay  the  question  by.  But  surely  it  will  suffice,  if  with  daily 
united  prayer  and  loving  faith  we  lay  the  danger  of  our  dear  brethren 
and  sisters  before  God ; and  ask  Him,  and  expect  Him  to  be — aye, 
almost  see  Him — as  a wall  of  fire  round  about  them,  in  little  companies 
or  as  individuals  alone  and  isolated.  He  can  and  " He  will  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him ; and  the  remainder  of  wrath  will  He 
restrain.”  He  can,  and  He  will  by  the  Blessed  Comforter’s  presence, 
“ keep  them  all  in  perfect  peace,  with  their  minds  stayed  on  Him.” 
I saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  wonder  of  Divine  interposition  on  our 
behalf,  in  circnmstances  of  extreme  peril,  during  the  T*aiping 
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Rebellion.  The  same  Divine  Hand  was  strong  to  protect  His 
servants  during  the  outbreak  of  fanaticism  in  China  three  years  ago. 
And.  intercessory  prayer  will  not  be  in  vain  now. 

The  mention  and  memory  of  the  T'aiping  Rebellion  suggests  the 
only  practical  observation  which  I have  to  make  as  to  the  solemn  and 
blessed  duty  of  standing  ready  to  bring,  Deo  adjuvante , good  out  of 
this  evil  war.  Christendom  was  not  ready  in  1862-3  to  step  in  and 
heal  the  sores  of  tormented  and  shattered  China.  Have  we  forgotten — 
for  a generation  has  died  since  then — that  there  was  a time  when  in 
vast  districts  of  China  “the  idols  were  utterly  abolished '*  by  the 
hands  of  the  iconoclastic  T'aipings  ; that  the  faith  of  the  people  was 
shaken  in  the  power  of  their  ruined  idols  to  save;  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  unique  and  supreme  importance  for  offering  to  them 
far  and  wide  the  Gospel  of  Peace  and  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ; 
that  they  were  predisposed  to  listen,  for  Christian  powers  had,  from 
whatever  motive,  delivered  them  from  the  incubus  of  the  blasting  and 
withering  rebellion, — and  yet  that  not  a single  missionary  was  sent  out 
by  the  C.M.S.,  and  scarcely  any  by  other  societies,  to  the  regions 
devastated  by  the  T'aipings,  at  that  crisis  in  the  history  of  China  and 
of  Christian  influence  in  China  ? When  at  length  in  1864  we  were 
cheered  by  a new  colleague,  idolatry  was  already  lifting  its  head 
and  rising  from  the  dust. 

Just  such  an  opportunity  as  that  will  probably  never  return  till 
our  Lord  Himself  comes,  and  the  idols  fall  prostrate  before  Him . 
But  surely  onr  duty  now  is  by  no  means  to  withdraw  or  hesitate 
in  the  face  of  possible  temporary  peril,  but  to  stand  fast  in  our 
Master's  Name ; and  to  have  large  reinforcements  ready  to  occupy, 
promptly  and  without  delay,  such  openings  for  widespread  evangeliza- 
tion, or  more  settled  station  wort,  as  the  issues  of  the  war  will 
develop.  China  cannot  slumber  again,  and  open  her  gates  any  longer 
only  ajar . Railways  will  rush  and  roar,  where  the  telegraph- 
lines  already  stretch  in  silence.  Japan's  awakening  may,  in  the 
elation  of  victory,  lead  to  intoxication  and  excess,  and  to  the  re- 
pudiation or  complete  revision  of  all  treaties.  Great  wisdom,  “ the 
meekness  of  wisdom/’  will  be  required  in  future  Mission-work  in  these 
great  lands,  quite  as  urgently  as  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  But 
the  great  lesson  for  us  to'  learn  now  is,  I humbly  think,  to  be  ready, 
aye,  ready,  for  our  Lord's  guiding  hand  and  all-conquering  call ; to 
" come  " like  obedient  servants  when  He  says,  “ Come  ” ; to  go  when 
He  says  " Go  " ; and  when  He  points  to  special  work  in  China  or 
Japan  or  in  the  vast  unevangelized  world,  promptly,  gladly,  prayerfully, 
courageously  to  “ do  it.” 

May  I not  sum  up  our  desires  and  hopes  in  the  words  of  the  suf- 
frages at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  words  which  strangely  offend 
some  as  self-contradictory,  but  which  are  gloriously  reconcileable 
especially  in  our  spiritual  warfare  : rf  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O Lord ; 
because  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but  only  Thou, 
0 God”  ? Arthur  E.  Moule. 

October  1st,  1894. 
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THE  C.M.S.  CONTRIBUTION  LIST. 

I. 

N examination  of  the  contribution  list  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  a very  interesting  study,  and  at  the 
present  time,  when  those  of  us  who  look  forward  a little 
are  gravely  considering  the  possibilities  of  maintaining, 
developing,  and  extending  our  work,  very  important 
lessons  may  be  learned  from  it.  For  some  years  past  we  have 
said  very  little  about  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  in  these 
pages,  excepting  in  last  June,  when  we  were  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  deficit  which  had  been  so  wonderfully  cleared  off,  and  the 
prospects  of  another  in  the  ensuing  year.  Our  thoughts  and  our 
words  have  been  mainly  directed  for  a long  time  to  the  supply  of  men 
rather  than  the  supply  of  money.  Our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Monro, 
writes  with  great  earnestness  that  we  do  not  press  the  need  of  men 
sufficiently  as  it  is.  And  he  writes  again  and  again  asking  why  it  is 
that  the  Christians  at  home  are  content  to  attend  meetings,  and  enjoy 
speeches,  when  they  ought  to  be  out  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  we  at  home  have  to  supply  the 
means  for  sending  out  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  own  way  ; 
and  when  a society  has  a work  of  such  extent  and  complexity  as  the 
C.M.S.,  it  would  be  failing  in  our  duty  to  provide  things  honest  in  the 
sight  of  all  men  if  we  did  not  from  time  to  time  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  means  of  supporting  our  Missions. 
Therefore,  if  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  Society’s  Income  comes,  and  the  various  methods  by 
which  it  is  contributed,  it  is  not  because  we  wish  to  put  money  for- 
ward rather  than  men,  but  because  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  right, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  that  we  should  give  attention 
to  both  branches  of  the  subject. 

Most  of  our  friends  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  money  con- 
tributed to  the  Society  conies  in  two  different  ways  : first,  in  contri- 
butions sent  direct  by  the  contributors  to  the  Head  Office ; and, 
secondly,  in  contributions  paid  through  the  treasurers  and  secretaries 
of  local  Church  Missionary  Associations  all  over  the  country.  It 
was  a great  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the  infant  Society  when,  in 
1813,  the  first  great  provincial  Association  was  formed  at  Bristol ; 
and  ever  since  that  time  these  local  organisations  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  its  home  organisation,  and  have  provided  the  greater  part  of 
the  means  by  which  its  work  is  carried  on.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  debt  which  the  missionary  cause  owes  to  the  clergymen 
and  laymen  and  ladies  who  have,  as  volunteers,  and  for  the  sake  of 
their  Divine  Master,  worked  these  Associations.  The  Society 
itself,  indeed,  provides  a band  of  what  are  called  Association 
Secretaries,  to  whom  are  allotted  largo  districts,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  two  or  three  counties,  in  which  they  are  continually 
employed  in  setting  forth  the  missionary  obligation  by  sermons, 
and  at  meetings,  and  in  assisting  the  local  friends  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  various  means  of  pushing  the  cause.  But  they  have 
no  direct  relation  to  the  Associations  as  such.  These  are  managed 
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by  local  friends.  Some  of  the  Associations  cover  large  areas;  for 
example,  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  worked  by  one  Association,  and 
the  money  from  all  the  contributing  parishes  is  paid  to  one  treasurer 
at  Norwich,  and  sent  up  to  London  by  him.  Or,  again,  the  East  Kent 
Association  comprises  nearly  half  that  important  county ; the  Liver- 
pool Association  covers  exactly  the  area  of  the  Diocese  of  Liverpool ; 
and  the  Manchester  Association  comprises  also  many  of  the  towns  in 
South-East  Lancashire.  In  many  parts,  however,  there  are  no  large 
aggregate  Associations,  but  individual  parishes  have  independent  and 
isolated  Associations  of  their  own,  and  send  their  money  direct  to 
London.  All  these,  however,  are  equally  reckoned  as  Associations. 
We  hope  in  a future  article  to  give  some  account  of  their  work  in  the 
various  counties  of  England ; but  in  the  present  article  we  confine 
ourselves  to  other  sources  of  income,  namely,  the  contributions  sent 
by  contributors  straight  to  Salisbury  Square.  These  are  C(  Bene- 
factions/’ which  is  an  old  term  for  what  are  more  familiarly  known  as 
donations  ” ; Annual  Subscriptions,  &c.,  sent  direct  to  the  Office ; 
Legacies,  also  paid  direct;  Appropriated  Contributions,  concerning 
which  more  presently ; Gifts  to  Special  Funds  ; and  Contributions 
sent  to  London  from  foreign  parts  and  the  Colonies.  Some  little 
account  of  these  will  probably  interest  our  readers. 

For  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1894,  the  direct  contributions 
from  these  various  heads  were  as  follows 


Contributions  p^id  direct 
General  Fund: — 

Benefactions 

„ towards  deficit  of  1892-3 


to  the  Parent  Society. 

£ s.  d.  £ s,  d. 
. 23,568  19  11 
. 1,981  18  9 

25,550  18  8 


Annual  Subscriptions 3,822  8 0 

Individual  Collections 218  10  5 

Legacies  ..........  40,011  17  6 

Foreign  Contributions  .......  1,108  15  4 

Gleaners' Union:  Receipts  for  expenses  . 1,131  11  6 

Less  Payments  . . 656  18  4 

474  13  2 


Interest  on  Investments,  &c.  . 

Appropriated  Contributions 

Special  Funds  assisting  the  General  Fund : — 

Extension  Fund 

Medical  Mission  Auxiliary  Fund 
Mid-China  Interior  Mission  Fund 
Training  of  Women  Fund  . 

Various  other  Funds  .... 


. 3,148  16  9 

. 6,598  6 10 


1597  13  9 
1533  11  9 
1042  7 8 
930  14  0 
3583  3 9 

8,687  10  11 


£89,621  16  7 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  contributions  to  various  Special 
Funds  not  available  for  ordinary  purposes,  amounting  to  8195Z,  9 8.  3d. 

Before  giving  certain  details  under  the  above  headings,  we  would 
call  attention  to  one  important  fact.  The  income  from  Associations 
(158,844?,  19s.)  is  the  largest  part  of  the  whole;  but  it  is  not  rela- 
tively so  large  a part  as  it  was  formerly.  It  has  increased,  but  it 
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has  not  increased  of  late  years  so  rapidly  as  the  direct  contributions  ; 
and  this  latter,  therefore,  have  a more  important  part  in  the  Society's 
resources  than  they  formerly  had.  We  do  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
figures  in  this  respect  with  exactness.  The  accounts  have  been  presented 
in  different  ways  at  different  times,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that  after  a succession  of  improvements  the  present 
method  has  been  arrived  at.  For  instance,  the  income  of  the  Dis- 
abled Missionaries'  Fund  has  sometimes  been  included  in  what  is 
called  Ordinary  Income,  and  sometimes  not ; it  is  now  so,  indirectly, 
by  being  included  in  Appropriated  Contributions.  Again,  contribu- 
tions to  Special  Funds,  and  the  Interest  arising  from  such  of  these 
Funds  as  are  invested,  have  been  differently  dealt  with  at  different 
times.  Now  the  total  Income  available  for  general  purposes,  including 
that  derived  from  Special  Funds  assisting  the  General  Fund,  may  be 
said,  after  making  necessary  adjustments,  to  have  risen  in  about  ten 
or  twelve  years  from  an  average  of  204,000Z.  to  an  average  of 
244,000Z. ; that  is  to  say,  about  40,000Z.  The  rise  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  a little  less  if  the  Interest  in  former  years  were 
carefully  distributed.  Now  the  Associations  at  the  former  period 
contributed  about  141,000Z.,  while  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  after 
deducting  those  of  the  Appropriated  Contributions  which  have 
come  through  them,  they  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  about 
158,000Z.  That  is  an  increase  of  17,000Z.,  or  less  than  half  the  whole 
advance ; whereas,  if  they  kept  their  duo  proportion,  they  ought  to 
give  much  more  than  half.  In  other  words,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
the  income  from  Associations  was  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole ; now  it  is  rather  more  than  three-fifths.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  advance  in  the  Society’s  resources,  for  which  we  have 
all  thanked  God,  has  been  largely  due  to  contributions  for  special 
purposes,  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  also  to  large  individual  bene- 
factions and  legacies. 

But  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  Associations  them- 
selves ought  to  have  a considerable  part  of  the  credit  for  the  more 
rapid  rise  in  those  contributions  which  do  not  come  through  their 
local  organisations ; for  the  majority  of  the  donors  of  Benefactions, 
Appropriated  Contributions,  &c.,  and  of  the  testators  who  leave  the 
large  legacies,  are,  or  were,  in  fact  members  of  Associations,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  influence  which  led  them  to  give  these  various 
gifts  came  to  them  through  the  medium  of  Association  work.  It 
may  often  happen  that  the  annual  sermon  preached  in  the  parish 
church,  or  a speech  at  the  Annual  Town  or  Parochial  Meeting, 
may  not  only  produce  the  collection  taken  on  the  spot,  and  not  only 
influence  the  subscriptions  gathered  by  the  local  collectors,  but  also 
may  result  in  particular  friends  sending  special  contributions  for 
other  special  objects,  or  for  the  General  Fund,  direct  to  the  Head 
Office.  These  gifts  do  not  appear  under  the  head  of  Associations, 
and  for  the  most  part  cannot  so  appear,  because  it  is  often  not 
known  to  what  Association  they  should  be  credited ; * but  it  is  the 
Association  work  that  has  produced  them.  Even  when  contri- 

* It  has  been  suggested  that  whenever  a direct  contribution  is  known  to  oome 
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buttons  are  given  in  response  to  some  article  or  paragraph  in  one 
of  the  magazines,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  cases  these 
magazines  have  been  distributed  by  the  agency  of  Associations. 
When,  therefore,  we  draw  a distinction  between  the  contributions  to 
Associations  and  the  contributions  paid  direct,  ive  are  not  distin- 
guishing between  two  different  sets  of  donorst  but  only  between  two 
different  methods  of  contributing . 


We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  contributions  paid  direct 
to  the  Parent  Society,  such  as  Legacies,  Benefactions,  Appropriated 
Contributions,  Ac.,  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1894. 

Notes  on  Contributions  paid  direct  to  the  Parent  Sooiett. 


The  Legacies  last  year,  as  will  be  remembered,  produced  the  largest  sum 
on  record,  except  in  the  preceding  year,  when  the  Spurrell  Bequest  swelled 
the  amount.  The  total  was  40,01 2/.  The  largest  item  in  the  list  is  the 
10,000/.  from  Mr.  Douglas  Henty.  Henty  is  a well-known  Australian  name, 
but  in  this  particular  case  the  money  was  not  made  in  the  Colonies.  The 
4691Z.  from  Mr.  Deane,  of  Sydney,  however,  is  distinctly  colonial.  This 
legacy  was  originally  estimated  at  8000/.,  but  as  the  money  was  invested 
in  securities  of  fluctuating  value,  that  amount  may  not  be  realised,  though 
there  is  more  to  come.  The  other  principal  legacies  are  from  Miss  Usbome, 
4408/. ; from  Mr.  K.  Vaughan,  4000/. ; from  Mr.  W.  S.  T.  Sandilands, 
1350/.;  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Allcroft,  1000/.;  from  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  1000/.; 
and  from  Mr.  J.  Rand,  900/.  (i.e.  1000/.  less  duty).  Among  the  smaller 
sums  we  notice  100/.  from  Mrs.  Pennefather  of  Mildmay,  and  4/.  10*.  from 
Miss  M.  V.  G.  Havergal,  who  has  been  dead  somo  years.  The  total  number 
of  legacies  is  one  hundred  and  eight. 

Benefactions — or,  to  use  the  more  ordinary  modern  word,  Donations — pro- 
duced last  year  23,569 /.  The  list  includes  one  donation  of  2940/.,  one  of 
2000/.,  and  three  of  1000/.  each.  Of  these  five  largest  sums,  three  are  anony- 
mous. The  total  number  of  separate  gifts  under  this  head  is  one  thousand 
and  fifty,  plus  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  more  under  10a.  each,  which  are 
only  entered  in  the  aggregate,  121/.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  the  larger 
gifts  come  through  the  Gleaners’  Union,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  sums 
under  10a.  Among  items  of  special  interest  are  the  following  : — 


£ a. 

Beginner’s  first  oheqne  . . .10 

u East  Africa,  Mai.  iii.  10  ” . . 50  0 

“ E.  H.  S.,  from  sale  of  old  prints  ” 20  0 
Eighteen  days  box  • . . 11  0 

For  a substitute  to  fulfil  the 
Master’s  Command  . . . 100  0 

“ Grange  wood  Sowers  and  their 

friends” 36  0 

“ Here  a little,  and  there  a little,” 
sale  of  jewellery  . . . 0 13 

“Homes  for  working  girls  in 
London,”  sale  of  work  at  Gar- 
field House 26  0 

“ I am  a debtor  ” . . . .10 


£ 8. 

In  memoriam  . . • ,50 

In  memoriam,  E.  A.  G.  . . 150  0 

In  memoriam,  E.  H.  McNeile  . 35  0 

In  memoriam,  M.  I.  C. ; sale  of 

jewellery 8 0 

In  memoriam,  M.  L.  M.  . . 5 0 

In  memory  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Lamb  . 50  0 
In  memory  of  two  dear  sisters  . 100  0 
In  the  Master’s  Name,  to  provide 
a substitute  . . ' . 150  0 

January  19th,  Thirty-sixth  Wed- 
ding Day  ; E.  C.  and  E.  M.  L.  . 10  0 

For  a lady  substitute  . . . 50  0 

“ Lord’s  tenth  ” . . .50 


from  a particular  Association,  or  at  all  events  from  a particular  county,  it  should  be 
credited  to  that  Association  or  county.  But  many  donors  of  these  contributions  belong 
to  more  than  one  Association  and  more  than  one  oounty.  Our  Treasurer,  for  instance, 
gives  several  subscription s through  different  Associations,  and  direct  contributions 
also. 
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£ t. 

Matthew  xxv.  40  . . . 20  0 

“ Missionary’s  first-fruits  ” . 5 0 

“ Missionary’s  mother  ” . 10  0 

“ Mother’s  thankoffering  ” . . 50  0 

“Nemo,”  a silent  grateful  offer- 
ing   10  0 

“ Non  Bobis,  Domine”  . . 15  0 

“ Part  of  the  Lord's  tenth  ” .60 

Psalm  xxxii.  7 .50 

Response  to  God’s  Voice  of  Love 
through  Miss  Newcombe’s,  2 
Cor.  vii.  9,  Nov.  1st,  1893  . 20  0 

Restitution,  Psalm  xxv.  7 . 0 10 

Restitution,  In  memory  of  a dear 

mother 5 0 

Sale  of  Blind, Bertie's  Thanksgiving  3 0 

Substitute  for  service  . . . 125  0 

Substitute  for  servioe  . . . 800  0 

Thankoffering  after  Keswick  Mis- 
sionary Meeting  . .50 

Thankofiering  for  great  Provi- 
dential mercies . . . . 50  0 

Thankoffering  for  increased  health 
and  strength  . . .50 

Thankoffering  for  journeying  mer- 
cies, from  M.  H.  . . . 100  0 

Thankoffering  for  safety  in  an 

awfal  railway  accident  . 10  0 

Thankoffering  for  seventy  years’ 

meroies 25  0 

Thankoffering  for  unnumbered 
mercies  vouchsafed  to  me  in 
bringing  up  my  children  . . 10  0 


£ *. 

Thankoffering  from  a village 

schoolmaster  . . 0 10 

Thankoffering  from  one  who  can- 
not count  her  mercies  . . 100  0 

“Thankoffering  in  being  permitted 
to  celebrate  our  golden  wed- 
ding ” 50  0 

Thankoffering  in  Holy  Week  . 0 15 

Thankoffering  to  Loving  Father 
and  Saviour  for  answer  to 

prayer 10 

Token  of  thankfulness  for  the 
past  and  trust  for  the  future  . 100  O 

“ To  lady  substitute  ” . . . 60  0 

Towards  a pull  all  together  . .50 

Towards  support  of  a missionary 

substitute 10  0 

“F.  F,”  Thankoffering  for  first 
ordination  in  Uganda  . .50 

Gleaner  Secretary,  Balance  last 
year’s  income  . . . . 20  0 

Gleaner  7456,  Instead  of  a new 

mantle 2 0 

Gleaner  24,205,  Thankoffering  for 
safe  return  from  abroad  . .50 

Gleaner’s  birthday  gift  . . 56  0 

Gleaner’syearly  reclaimed  income- 

tax  3 0 

“ One  who  cannot  count  her 

meroies” 50  0 

Bournemouth  Self-Denial  Week  . 42  0 
Rrixton,  St.  Matthew's,  for  sup- 
port of  lady  missionary  . . 100  0 


Another  list  is  one  of  Contributions  towards  the  Deficit  (3712?.)  of 
1892-3,  amounting  to  1982?.  There  are  two  gifts  of  500?.  each,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  others,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  came  through 
the  Gleaners’  Union,  besides  sums  under  10s.  producing  23?.  The  17,000?. 
raised  to  cover  the  Deficit  of  1893-4,  of  course,  does  not  appear.  It  will  come 
into  the  current  year’s  accounts. 

Annual  Subscriptions  paid  direct  to  the  Society,  1070  in  number, 
amounted  to  3822/.  They  include  one  of  250?.  and  three  of  100/. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Contributions  amounted  to  1109/.  They  include 
small  sums  from  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c. — the  largest  being  35/.  from 
Davos  Platz,  collected  by  the  winter  chaplain  there,  the  Rev.  D.  Harford- 
Battcrsby;  also  some  miscellaneous  remittances  from  India,  the  Colonies,  &c. 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Canada  sent  378?.,  and  other 
Canadian  friends  39/.  The  Jamaica  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
sent  80/.  for  Africa.  The  mo3t  interesting  items  are  those  from  South 
Africa,  amounting  to  345?.  This  sum  is  sent  by  four  parishes.  St.  Peter’s, 
Mowbray  (Rev.  A.  Daintree),  sends  80/.,  raised  by  subscriptions,  boxes,  a 
small  sale,  “ Lenten  offerings,”  offertories  on  u quarterly  Quiet  Days,”  <fec. ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  33?.  6s.  8 d.,  being  one-third  of  100/.  a year  for  the 
South  African  “Own  Missionary”  in  Uganda.  The  other  two-thirds  are 
raised  by  Holy  Trinity,  Cape  Town,  and  St.  John’s,  Wynberg,  in  .the 
latter  case  being  part  of  a total  contribution  of  88?.  There  is  also  110?. 
from  Kenilworth,  “ towards  sending  out  new  missionaries  in  October, 
1893,”  the  interesting  circumstances  of  which  were  noted  in  the  Inielli - 
fjencer  of  that  very  month  of  October,  p.  783.  This  heading,  Foreign 
Contributions,  has  lost  contributions  of  nearly  500/.  a year  which  used 
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to  come,  by  the  foundation  of  the  C.M.  Associations  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

A new  heading  in  the  last  few  years  is  Contributions  through  the 
Gleaners*  Union.  The  amount  acknowledged  in  the  report  as  received 
through  the  Union  is  1131/.,  of  which  113/.  came  from  the  collections,  &c., 
at  the  Anniversary  on  November  1st ; 390/.  from  the  twopenny  member- 
ship and  renewal  fees;  and  the  rest,  628/.,  from  small  gifts  sent  up  along 
with  the  fees,  “ for  Union  Expenses.”  But  in  reality  this  is  only  a part 
of  what  comes  even  directly  through  the  Union.  The  form  annually  sent 
out  for  the  renewals  of  membership  contains  blank  spaces,  not  only  for 
gifts  “for  G.U.  expenses,”  but  also  for  C.M.S.  General  Fund,  and  for  “ Our 
Own  Missionary.”  These  last  headings  produced  last  year  respectively 
1069/.  and  1132/.,  neither  of  which  sums  appear  in  the  accounts  under  the 
heading  “Gleaners*  Union.”  The  former  is  credited  to  Benefactions  and 
the  latter  to  Appropriated  Contributions.  There  was  also  369/.  in  small 
sums  towards  the  Deficit  of  1892-3  ; and  384/.  for  various  Appropriated  and 
Special  Funds ; making  a total  received  directly  through  the  Gleaners*  Union 
of  4076/.  This  may  be  regarded  as  for  the  most  part  additional  funds; 
for  the  ordinary  subscriptions,  collections,  &c.,  of  members  do  not  come 
through  the  organisation  of  the  Union,  but  through  the  various  Local  Associa- 
tions. 

There  are  certain  items  in  the  Contribution  List  of  the  Associations, 
credited  to  Middlesex,  which  are  not  really  from  Associations,  and  of  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  a special  note  here.  These  are  the  collections,  &c., 
at  the  Society’s  Anniversary  and  other  special  gatherings.  They  are  as 
follows  : — 

£ 8.  d. 

Anniversary  : Sermons  : St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  May  1st, 

1893,  Bishop  of  London 63  7 7 

Kensington : St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 


Ferns 7 14  2 

Meetings:  Exeter  Hall,  May  2nd,  1893,  Morning  . . 144  15  6 

„ „ Evening  . . 67  6 4 

St.  James’s  Hall  „ Morning  . . 53  14  8 

„ „ Evening  . . 21  15  0 


,,  „ Sale  of  Tickets  . 28  0 0 

Princes*  Hall  „ Afternoon  . . 17  19  1 

Westminster  Abbey  : Sermons 32  11  9 

Welcome  Meeting  to  Mr.  E.  Stock  and  Rev.  R.  W.  Stewart, 

Exeter  Hall,  May  30th,  1893  25  5 0 

Valedictory  Meetings:  Exeter  Hall,  September  26th,  1893  42  11  4 

Sale  of  Tickets . . . 34  12  0 

Offertory,  St.  Bride’s,  Communion  Service  . . 25  6 6 

Farewell  to  Bishops  Tucker,  Togwell,  and  Evington, 

March  9th,  1894  95  7 11 

These  amounts  make  up  G50/.,  and  if  the  offerings  at  the  Gleaners’  Union 
Anniversary,  above  mentioned,  113/.,  be  added,  the  result  is  763/.  contributed 
at  these  various  services  and  meetings.  It  may  be  added  that  the  collections 
at  the  Anniversary  Meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  this  year,  1894,  were  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  last  year  shown  in  the  foregoing  list. 

£lext  take  the  Contributions  to  certain  Special  Funds.  Of  these  the 
most  important  now  is  the  Medical  Mission  Auxiliary  Fund , which  raised  in 
the  year  1528/.  The  List  comprises  special  gifts  for  Cairo,  Gaza,  Nabids, 
Quetta,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Amritsar,  Bannu,  Kashmir,  Pakhoi,  Hang-chow, 
and  Metlakahtla  ; and  general  contributions  amounting  to  867/.  Most  of  the 
gifts  are  from  individuals ; but  there  are  Branches  of  the  Fund  at  Bristol, 
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Eastbourne,  Southampton,  Torquay,  Chislehurst,  and  St.  Paul's,  Onslow 
Square.  For  the  Mid- China  InteHor  Evangelistic  Mission  Fund , which 
supports  Mr.  Horsburgh’s  Mission  in  Sz-chuen,  10421.  was  contributed.  The 
following  are  the  chief  items  : — 


For  maintenance  of  Lady  Missionary  . . . . . £50 

Substitute  for  personal  service,  for  support  of  Lady  Missionary  50 

Towards  support  of  a Missionary 50 

Towards  support  of  a Lady  Missionary 100 

Doncaster,  St.  James’s  (2  years) 105 

Exeter,  St.  Leonard’s  (2  years) 120  - 

Fisherton,  Salisbury 25 

Hibernian  Auxiliary 50 

Islington  (2  years) 85 

Liverpool  . 62 

Portman  Chapel 41 

S mi  thills  Chapel,  Bolton-le-Moors 50 

Teignmouth,  for  Lady  Missionary  ......  75 

Torquay,  Holy  Trinity 50 


The  Extension  Fund , which  was  founded  in  1881,  and  still  provides  con- 
siderable help  to  the  work — there  being  6500Z.  in  hand,  but  of  course  appro- 
priated to  objects  which  will  require  all  that  and  more  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years, — received  in  the  year  1547/.  This  includes  5207.  from  Ireland  ; 
240Z.  from  St.  Paul’s,  Onslow  Square ; 2507.  for  Shikarpore ; and  3007.  for 
support  of  a missionary  in  East  Africa.  The  Bishop  of  the  Niger's  Fund 
received  7477.,  of  which  5007.  was  a special  gift  to  Bishop  Hill  at  Exeter,  for 
a church  at  Onitsha.  The  Egypt , Palestine , ancf  Persia  Fund  acknow- 
ledges 100Z.  for  Persia.  The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  Fund  received  the  8007. 
required  for  the  Society’s  grant  towards  the  episcopal  stipend,  of  which  one 
friend  gave  2007.  The  Rugby -Fox  Memorial  Fund  is  an  old  fund  started 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  in  memory  of  H.  W.  Fox  of  the  Telugu  Mission,  who 
was  a Rugby  boy.  The  bulk  of  the  amount  comes  in  subscriptions  from  old 
Rugheians,  chiefly  collected  by  the  Rev.  P.  Bowden-Smith,  but  partly  also  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  London.  These,  together  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  annual  sermon  preached  in  Rugby  School  Chapel  (last  year  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester),  and  an  additional  grant  from  the  Chapel  Offertory  Fund, 
amounted  to  3247.  The  St.  Peter's , Eaton  Square , Krishnagar  Fund , which 
last  year  raised  5007.,  consists  in  fact  of  the  gifts  of  one  donor,  who  is  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  Nuddea  Itinerant  Mission.  The  Training  of  Women 
Fund  received  9307.,  the  greater  part  in  specific  contributions  for  the  training 
expenses  of  individual  women. 

Appropriated  Contributions  is  another  new  heading.  We  explained 
fully  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  the  Intelligencer  of  April,  1891,  when 
the  system  was  adopted ; and  we  need  only  now  say  that  it  includes  all 
sorts  of  contributions  in  aid  of  the  work  which  the  Society  is  actually 
carrying  on  in  different  countries.  Thus  15117.  was  sent,  in  one  hundred 
and  six  separate  amounts,  ‘'for  Uganda.”  Two  gifts,  of  1507.  and  1007., 
were  for  the  maintenance  of  two  of  the  missionaries  in  that  country. 
These  sums,  therefore,  are  credited,  under  this  head  of  “ Appropriated  Con- 
tributions,” to  the  General  Fund,  which  on  the  other  hand  bears  the  cost 
of  the  two  missionaries.  Other  sums  are  only  specified  as  “ for  Uganda,” 
and  they  assist  the  Society  in  maintaining  its  work  there.  We  should  add 
that  the  present  method  of  treating  Appropriated  Contributions  is  not 
regarded  as  perfect ; and  probably  a system  more  satisfactory  both  to  the 
donors  and  to  the  Missions  assisted  will  be  arranged  shortly.  We  give  some 
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of  the  most  noticeable  items  in  the  List ; and  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
are  for  the  maintenance  of  individual  missionaries  : — 

Yoruba  Mission : — 

For  a Family  Missionary  (in  ten  gifts) £118 

Liverpool  Y.M.C.  A.,  towards  expenses  of  Missionary  45 

Niger  Mission  : — 

Towards  outfit  of  Lady  Missionary  ....  . 50 

For  Native  catechist  with  Bishop  Hill 25 

Towards  two  Native  agents  in  Iboland 25 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  Mission  : — 

For  support  of  “ Our  Substitute  ” 50 

For  Kavirondo *200 

Four  Sisters,  for  Family  Missionary  in  Uganda  . 100 

For  support  of  a Missionary 150 

Egypt  Mission .* — 

Towards  support  of  Lady  Missionary  at  Cairo  ....  20 

North  India  Mission 

Towards  support  of  Lady  Missionary 50 

Family  Subscription  for  support  of  a Missionary  ...  50 

For  passage  of  Lady  Missionary  to  Bombay  ....  26 

Willing  Offering  to  support  a Lady  Missionary  . . 100 

Gleaners’  Union,  St.  Andrew’s,  Islington,  for  support  of  a 

Missionary 60 

Punjab  and  Sindh  Mission  : — 

Towards  support  of  a Missionary 100 

Do.  do.  5 

Do.  do.  ......  50 

Towards  passage  of  a Missionary 20 

South  China  Mission : — 

For  expenses  of  Missionary  and  Wife  [and  Children]  . . 300 

Mid- China  Mission 

“ From  Birdie  K , who  is  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better”  29 

Japan  Mission : — 

For  passage  of  Missionary  to  Japan 35 

Keswick  Convention,  for  Lady  Missionary  . . .111 

Gleaners’  Union,  Brixton,  for  support  of  Lady  Missionary  . 40 

Gleanehs’  Union — “ O nr  Own  Missionary  Fund  ” . . . 1132 


But  it  should  here  be  explained  that  there  are  other  special  contributions 
for  the  maintenance  of  additional  missionaries,  besides  those  that  appear  in  the 
foregoing  list.  First  of  all,  several  members  of  Mr.  Horsburgh’s  party  in  Inland 
China  are  thus  supported  ; but  as  that  Mission  has  a Special  Fund  of  its  own, 
these  contributions  are  credited  to  it.  See  the  list  on  the  opposite  page.  Then, 
secondly,  there  are  gifts  of  the  kind  credited  to  the  Extension  Fund,  because 
they  are  for  the  support  of  missionaries  sent  to  fields  or  stations  that  were  new 


when  the  subscription  began,  viz. : — 

£ 

For  Support  of  Missionary  in  East  Africa 300 

For  Missionary  Substitute,  through  St.  Paul’s,  Onslow  Square  . 120 
Ditto  ditto  . 120 

Dublin  University,  Fuh-Kien  Mission.  For  three  Missionaries  . 520 


It  should  be  added  that  gifts  of  considerable  lump  suras  in  former  years  to 
the  Extension  Fund  are  still  supporting  missionaries  in  East  Africa,  China, 
and  Japan. 

Then,  thirdly,  there  are  some  contributions  of  this  kind  which  are  paid 
through  the  Associations  and  are  not  taken  out  of  their  Lists,  and  entered 
separately.  These  are  of  the  nature  of  Appropriated  Contributions  though 
they  do  not  get  into  the  account  so-called.  Two  of  these  are  County  Funds 
“ for  the  support  of  an  additional  missionary.”  The  Derbyshire  Fund  is  the 
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oldest,  dating  as  far  back  as  ] 865.  Lately  a similar  fund  has  been  started  by 
the  Worcester  County  C.M.S.  Union.  These  funds  do  not  draw  from  the 
ordinary  Parochial  Associations,  but  are  raised  by  special  subscriptions  given 
by  the  members  of  the  Union.  Here  is  the  list : — 


Derbyshire  County  Fund,' for  maintaining  an  additional  mis- 
sionary   . . £175 

Worcester  County  Union  Fund,  for  support  of  a missionary  . 220 

Croydon  Fund,  for  supporting  additional  missionary  . . . 116 

Bedford,  for  support  of  a Bedford  missionary 124 

St.  George’s,  Tufnell  Park,  “ Our  Own  Missionary  * Fund  . . 43 

Christ  Church,  Summerfield,  Birmingham,  to  support  lady  mis- 
sionary in  West  Africa  62 

St.  Mary’s  Chapel,  Reading,  “Our  Own  Missionary  ” Fund.  . 116 

Bath  Abbey,  for  support  of  lay  evangelist  in  the  Gond  Mission  . 67 

Glenageary  Gleaners’  Union,  to  support  lady  missionary  in  Japan  50 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  to  support  lady  missionary  in  West 

Africa 80 


Fourthly,  there  arc  seven  contributions  in  the  List  of  Benefactions  given 
above,  for  maintaining  a substitute,  amounting  together  to  1375/. 

Altogether,  contributions  are  given  to  the  Society  for  the  support  of  forty - 
three  missionaries . Fifty-three  others  draw  no  allowances,  and  seventeen  only 
partial  allowances.  And  eight  are  supported  by  Colonial  Associations. 
These  figures,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  are  taken  from  the  Report,  and  there- 
fore do  not  include  several  missionaries  supported  in  the  same  ways  who  have 
been  added  to  the  List  since  March  31st. 

Our  object  being  merely  to  present  facts,  we  do  not  here  suggest 
inferences  from  them.  Indeed  they  seem  to  us  to  carry  their  own 
moral  so  plainly,  that  no  comments  are  necessary.  In  another  article 
we  propose  to  examine  the  Association  returns  from  the  English 
Counties.  E.  S. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  THE  LATE  MOHAMMEDAN 
CONTROVERSY. 

By  Dr.  H.  Martyn  Clark. 

concluding  an  account  of  the  controversy  with  Mohammedans, 
published  some  months  ago  in  the  Intelligencer , I observed  that 
we  had  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  the  Holy  War.  Since  its  close 
in  June,  1893,  much  has  taken  place  whereof  we  can  say,  “ The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us.” 

For  one  thing,  the  unique  interest  then  aroused  has  during  the  past  year 
steadily  widened  and  deepened.  The  battle  w ith  Islam  has  waxed  sore,  the  sap 
and  mine  and  storm  have  been  continuous.  Books,  placards,  manifestoes, 
pamphlets,  have  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  so  far  from 
dying  away,  the  inquiries  and  energies  aroused  are  to-day  keener  and  more 
active  than  ever.  The  way  in  which  it  has  all  come  about  is  as  wonderful  as 
it  was  unexpected,  for  in  one  sense  we  owe  it  all  to  the  Mohammedan 
champion  himself. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  person,  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmed,  concluded 
with  a prophecy.  A direct  revelation  from  God  was  vouchsafed  him — 
within  fifteen  months,  counting  one  month  for  each  day  of  the  discussion, 
the  Christian  opponent,  Mr.  Abdullah  Athim,  would  die.  His  death  would 
thus  be  a direct  evidence  sent  by  God  to  the  truth  of  Islam — His  decision,  in 
fact,  between  the  rival  creeds.  He  uttered  imprecations  against  himself  in 
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painful  abundance,  some  horrible,  others  grotesque,  should  the  prediction  fail, 
in  a later  revelation,  as  I am  informed,  he  was  good  enough  to  include  me 
with  Mr.  Athim  as  one  of  the  doomed  unless  we  both  repented  and  became 
true  believers,  that  is  to  say  Mohammedans.  Those  who  live  in  our  en- 
lightened homeland,  and  know  not  the  ways  of  the  East,  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  immense  force  and  effect  of  this  solemn  and  categorical  declaration 
amongst  the  masses  in  this  dark,  superstitious,  ignorant  country. 

The  Mirza  showed  a ready  wit,  a profound  understanding  of  human  nature, 
and  withal  no  little  shrewdness.  Worsted  in  argument,  by  one  bold,  effective 
act  he  appealed  to  the  bar  of  God.  He  saw  before  him  an  old,  feeble,  ailing 
man.  Two  Indian  hot  weathers,  a cold  weather  deadly  to  the  feeble,  two 
sickly  seasons,  were  embraced  in  the  “ prophecy.”  While  by  the  better  clasa 
of  Mohammedans  the  statement  was  regarded  with  disgust,  it  sent  a thrill 
through  the  whole  heart  of  Islam  in  India.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  hold  it  has  taken  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  a plain,  clear  issue ; it  is 
no  longer  a war  of  words,  or  a drawing  of  distinctions — a sign  from 
heaven  is  to  be  vouchsafed : “Yea,  God  Himself  shall  decide  in  this  contro- 
versy.” It  has  been  the  theme  of  converse,  of  close  attention  during  the  past 
year.  From  Madras  to  Peshawur,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  broad 
India,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  have  been  watching  with  thoughts 
intent  on  the  far  northern  city  where  Islam  had  thrown  down  the  wager 
of  battle,  and  where  God  Himself  would  decide. 

As  I write,  the  days  are  swiftly  speeding  by  and  the  crisis  is  now  in- 
tense beyond  words.  A bare  month  is  all  that  remains  and  the  heavens 
are  still  as  brass.  The  anxious  thought  of  Mohammedan  hearts  is,  Will  the 
sign  come — will  Islam  be  vindicated  1 In  the  Mirza’s  mosque  at  Qadian, 
prayer  is  offered  all  day  long  and  far  into  the  night,  with  crying  and  tears  : 
“ O God,  save  Islam.  It  is  the  hour  of  darkness.  Let  not  Thy  faith  be  put 
to  shame — let  the  sign  be  given.”  What  a pathetic  picture  it  is  of  zeal,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge — of  children  crying  in  the  night,  worshipping  they 
know  not  what. 

Small  things  show  how  greatly  the  Mohammedans  are  losing  heart.  One 
produced  consternation  at  a public  meeting  by  announcing  to  his  co-religionists 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Athim  in  a distant  city,  and  not  only  was  he  looking 
very  well,  but  in  addition  “he  had  grown  fat.”  Another  has  had  a special 
revelation  in  which  Mohammed  had  announced  to  him  that  the  Mirza  was  a 
liar  and  deceiver,  he  had  displeased  God,  and  Mr.  Athim  would  not  die 
but  live.  The  evident  pity  of  it  is  that  Mohammed  did  not  make  this 
announcement  for  the  benefit  of  his  followers  some  fourteen  months  ago. 

I have  dwelt  somewhat  in  detail  on  these  things,  for  I think  it  has  still  to 
be  realised  that  Islam  with  us  is  not  solid,  immovable,  impregnable.  It  is 
sore  beset,  and  in  dire  straits,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  just  now  being  tossed 
hither  and  thither  in  an  unprecedented  way  : and  of  this  the  Mirza  has  been 
the  instrument.  Once  again  Satan  has  overreached  himself.  This  “ prophecy” 
has  been  permitted  and  has  been  overruled  to  do  incalculable  good.  Without  it 
the  controversy  would,  after  a few  days*  talk,  have  passed  into  the  number  of 
the  things  that  have  been.  The  prediction  has,  on  the  contrary,  rivetted  men’s 
minds,  and  driven  the  truths  discussed  home.  There  has  been  no  passing 
interest  and  after  that  oblivion ; but,  thanks  to  the  Mirza,  a most  interesting 
and  important  crisis  has  been  evoked,  and  he  and  Islam  now  tremble  on 
the  brink  of  the  pit  which  he  dug  for  others. 

The  situation  has  had  its  anxieties.  Peaceful  in  the  full  assurance  that 
the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered,  we  have  yet  had  to  take  due 
thought  of  means.  The  Apostle  Paul,  while  he  assured  his  fellow-travellera 
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that  no  harm  should  come  to  them,  yet  when  the  sailors  would  have 
deserted,  said,  “ Unless  these  remain  in  the  ship  ye  cannot  be  saved.”  Un- 
remitting care  has  had  to  be  exercised,  and  the  need  is  now  greater  than 
ever.  In  a certain  quarter  it  has  been  decided,  as  I am  informed  by  a sure 
hand,  that  “ it  is  better  one  man  should  be  hanged  than  that  Islam  should 
perish.”  Islam,  as  all  its  history  shows,  is  the  true  outcome  of  the  mind  of 
him  who  was  “ a murderer  from  the  beginning  ” ; and  while  such  threats  in 
all  probability  amount  to  nothing,  still  they  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Some  months  ago  the  Mirza  had  a revelation  that  the  death  foretold  would 
result  from  snake-bite.  A few  days  after,  in  the  early  morning  as  the  doors 
were  opened,  a tempting- looking  earthen  vessel  was  found  against  one  of 
them.  It  was  upset  by  the  servant,  whose  feelings  may  bo  imagined  when 
the  contents  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  lively  cobra  ! The  pot  had  been 
deposited  during  the  night  at  the  door  of  a gentleman  who  bears  the  same 
name  as  Mr.  Athim,  by  some  person  unknown.  We  go  through  the  days 
confident  in  Him  who  hath  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  in  nothing  terrified 
by  our  adversaries.  We  rejoice  in  all  that  He  has  done,  and  look  on  it  as  the 
earnest  of  much  that  is  to  come. 

Another  most  important  vantage  gained  has  been  the  publication  of  two 
books  by  the  Rev.  Moulvie  Imaduddin  Lahiz,  D.D.  This  staunch  veteran 
has  struck  many  a good  blow  in  the  fight,  but  never  such  an  one  as  this.  The 
first,  entitled  Tauzin  ul  Aqwal,  is  altogether  a remarkable  work.  It  is  a 
scathing  exposure  of  the  claims  of  the  Mirza.  The  criticisms  on  Mohamme- 
danism are  as  trenchant  as  they  are  unanswerable  and  unique.  Better  than 
all,  the  claims  of  Christ  are  urged  on  Mohammedans  in  a way  profoundly 
impressive.  The  Mirza  is  shown  not  even  to  possess  the  poor  merit  of  origi- 
nality ; he  is  merely  an  imitator  of  three  master-minds  who  have  gone  before 
him.  In  plain  words,  Dr.  Imaduddin  exhorts  the  Indian  Government  not  to 
forget  its  past  troubles  with  Wahabis,  and  to  have  a watchful  care  of  this  new 
light  of  Islam.  Concerning  Islam,  Dr.  Imaduddin  shows  from  the  Koran  itself 
and  other  trustworthy  Mohammedan  sources,  that  if  the  Koran  be  a revelation  at 
all,  it  is  not  divine,  “ from  beneath  and  not  from  above.”  This  is  a unique  line 
of  argument,  and  a very  extraordinary  and  hitherto  unnoted  verse  of  the  Koran 
bears  out  this  view  in  its  entirety.  The  treatment  of  the  third  point  I have 
mentioned  is  singularly  interesting.  I may  give  an  instance  from  an  unim- 
peachable Mohammedan  authority,  one  of  the  most  famous  books  of  a famous 
doctor  of  Islam  ; pious,  learned,  orthodox,  he  gives  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  its  fulness  and  beauty.  The  book  was  written  some  centuries  ago  by  Abdul 
Karim  Jilani ; it  is  called  Insani  Kamil  (The  Perfect  Man).  In  treating  of 
the  nature  of  God,  the  writer  considers  at  length  the  nature  of  the  angel 
called  “ A1  Ruh  ” (The  Spirit)  in  the  Koran,  who  is  to  judge  all  men  at  the 
last  day.  Who  is  he?  What  is  he?  His  reasoning  and  conclusions  are 
startling.  After  a long  discussion  Jilani  says,  “ Understand  thou  he  is  no 
created  being,  but  from  everlasting,”  and  his  conclusion  is  that  A1  Ruh,  who 
corresponds  to  the  “ Angel  of  the  Lord  of  Scripture,”  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  invisible  God.  This  book  of  Moulvie  Imaduddin’s  has  produced  a pro- 
found sensation  ; it  ought  to  be  mastered  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  Moham- 
medans. 

But  important  and  thrilling  as  it  is,  it  is  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  next  publication,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a translation  of  the  Koran  in 
simple  idiomatic  Urdu.  That  is  a blow  under  which  Islam  will  reel  for  many 
a day.  Its  safety  hitherto  has  been  that  its  (i  holy  ” book  was  shrouded  in 
unapproachable  Arabic,  or  in  cumbrous,  ambiguous,  translations.  This  literal, 
faithful  rendering  has  produced  dire  consternation.  The  Moulvie  says,  “ I 
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am  now  old  and  grey-haired.  I thought  I knew  the  Koran,  but  I never  knew 
the  iniquity  of  it  as  I do  now.,,  There  is  panic  in  the  enemy’s  camp. 
u The  faithful  ” have  turned  in  savage  wrath  on  the  Mirza  as  the  destroyer  of 
souls  and  the  ruin  of  Islam,  the  one  of  “ black  countenance”  who  humbled 
Islam  to  the  dust,  unable  to  answer  Christians,  and  who  has  stirred  them  up 
to  do  what  would  otherwise  have  been  undone.  The  Mirza  is  now  being 
baited  by  his  co-religionists  in  a way  most  unpleasant,  and  full  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  possibilities.  Sooth  to  say,  Mohammedans  have  reason  for  their 
wrath.  This  letting  in  of  a flood  of  light,  this  letting  the  Koran  tell  its  own 
story  in  the  mother-tongue  of  the  people,  is  a disaster  the  result  of  which 
cannot  be  gauged.  Fury  mingles  with  the  terror  of  Mohammedans  : Moulvie 
Imaduddin’s  life  has  been  several  times  threatened,  but  this  stout  old  warrior 
merely  says,  “ Let  them  kill  me  as  soon  as  they  will.  I have  done  my  work, 
and  no  one  can  undo  it ; I have  done  that  which  will  kill  Islam.”  This 
translation  will  be  a shocking  revelation  to  many  minds,  and  perhaps  a lesson  to 
those  who  are  inclined  to  look  on  Mohammedanism  as  so  far  a step  Godward. 
One  thing  has  struck  the  Moulvie  Sahib  much.  " In  the  Scripture  record,” 
says  he,  “ we  find  men  who  do  not  believe  on  Christ,  but  who  cannot  restrain 
their  admiration  for  Him.  They  marvel  at  His  wisdom;  they  go  away 
conscience-stricken,  silenced,  humbled.  They  burst  out  into  an  involuntary 
‘ Never  man  spake  like  this  man/  or  1 Blessed  is  the’womb  that  bare  thee,  and 
the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck.’  But  of  this  man  Mohammed,  all  through 
the  Koran  not  a soul  has  a good  word  to  say  of  any  kind : he  is  charged 
with  evil  and  fraud,  and  only  evil,  continually.”  While  still  in  the  press  the 
translation  has  borne  fruit.  Two  Mohammedan  copyists  engaged  in  preparing 
the  press  copy  have  abandoned  Islam  in  sheer  disgust.  " The  word  of  God  ! ” 
say  they  ; “ it  is  not  even  the  word  of  a decent  man  ! ” 

The  unanimity  of  all  converts  from  Islam  concerning  that  religion  is 
emphatic  and  startling.  “ Earthly,  sensual,  devilish,”  is  invariably  in  effect 
their  deliverance.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  found  it  aught  else  but  an  evil 
and  debasing  thing.  They  have  not  felt  the  genial  influences  or  vitalising 
power  of  any  of  the  truths  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  The  statement  that  it 
has  such  truths  is  in  itself  a revelation  to  them,  and  when  they  hear  such 
have  been  discovered  to  exist,  their  answer,  to  that  and  other  theories  now 
rather  the  fashion  concerning  Islam,  is  a pitying  smile,  and  a “Well ! well! 
It  was  our  faith,  and  that  of  our  fathers  befoifc  us  ; we  do  not  know  of  these 
things,  nor  have  we  so  found  it.”  As  for  its  being  a help  towards  God  and 
good,  it  has  been  their  sorest  hindrance  in  the  way  of  life.  It  has  made  the 
acceptance  of  Christian  truth  all  the  more  difficult,  and  the  Christian  life 
infinitely  harder.  One  of  our  best  Native  pastors  sorrowfully  said,  “ After 
many  years  of  Christianity  the  poison  of  Mohammedanism  still  works  in  our 
muscles  and  makes  us  weak.”  They  err  who  think  Islam  a development,  an 
advance  from  a lower  to  a higher  plane.  It  is  in  reality  a retrogression,  a 
degeneration  from  a higher  to  a lower  state.  I took  one  convert  to  task  for 
his  unbridled  speech.  His  reply  was : €t  My  father,  you  can  afford  to  speak 
kindly  of  the  thing.  You  were  never  steeped  to  the  lips  in  that  mire  as  I 
have  been.  Were  it  not  for  God’s  great  mercy,  where  should  I be  now  ! ” 

The  publication  of  these  books  marks  an  epoch,  and  had  there  been  abso- 
lutely no  other  result  than  this  from  the  Controversy  it  would  have  been  well 
worth  all  the  effort ; but  there  have  been  other  results  in  plenty,  and  the 
best  have  yet  to  be  told.  We  have  had  the  joy  of  seeing  results  of  the  kind 
we  specially  long  for.  It  is  just  now  a time  of  great  and  peculiar  blessing  in 
the  Amritsar  Medical  Mission,  and  the  work  and  the  blessing  are  at  the 
present  almost  wholly  amongst  Mohammedans.  The  fruits  of  the  Contro- 
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yersy  are  steadily  being  garnered  to  the  Harvest  of  the  Lord.  With  the 
exception  of  three  Brahmins,  one  Sikh,  two  low  castes,  the  reaping  is  entirely 
amongst  Mohammedans.  At  the  present  moment  six  are  under  instruction 
for  baptism,  and  seven  have  already  been  baptized  as  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  discussion.  The  men  are  all  remarkable  persons. 

The  first  to  come  forward  was  the  Jandiala  youth  who  had  been  th e forts  et 
origo  of  the  discussion.  He  was  sent  to  a place  of  safety,  and  in  due  time  his 
wife  and  family  were  enabled  to  join  him  ; all  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  history  of  his  wife  illustrates  some  aspects  of  Mission  work. 
After  her  husband’s  escape  and  confession,  she  was  closely  guarded  by  her 
relatives — so  closely,  that  after  many  months  of  waiting,  hope  of  her  joining 
him  was  well-nigh  dead.  At  last  her  opportunity  came.  She  went  one  day 
with  her  two  children  to  her  aunt’s  house  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Her 
father-in-law  accompanied  her.  She  went  in,  he  sat  outside  on  a shop  ledge 
and  smoked.  She  gave  her  two  children  to  a niece,  saying,  “ If  you  will  take 
these  to  so-and-so  (a  Christian)  you  will  get  sixpence.”  The  little  girl 
trotted  off  by  a back  door,  and  the  mother  came  boldly  out  by  the  front.  She 
walked  past  her  father-in-law,  who  observed,  “ She  can’t  be  running  away, 
she  hasn’t  the  children  with  her,”  and  smoked  on.  In  five  minutes  she  and 
her  bairns  were  under  weigh.  It  was  a Hindu  festival ; many  men  were 
about.  In  another  five  minutes  the  alarm  was  given  and  a hot  chase  begun. 
Pursued  and  pursuer  whirled  along  to  Amritsar  at  mad  speed,  separated  only 
by  about  a hundred  yards  the  whole  of  the  eleven  long  miles  of  the  race.  As 
they  got  to  Amritsar  the  pursuing  horse  helped  the  woman  ; he  stopped  dead 
at  his  accustomed  stand,  while  the  woman’s  cart  raced  on.  Some  precious 
minutes  were  spent  in  trying  to  overcome  the  vis  inertia  of  the  horse ; then 
the  pursuers  vaulted  on  to  another  cart,  the  horse  of  which  promptly  backed 
into  a ditch.  In  these  precious  few  minutes  they  lost  sight  of  the  fugitives, 
who  were  shot  into  my  study  with  a “ Here  they  are ! ” It  was  a 4time  for 
prompt  action.  In  half  an  hour  the  train  left  for  the  distant  haven  of  refuge 
where  her  husband  was,  and  momentarily  I expected  the  pursuing  relatives. 
In  a few  minutes  some  sturdy,  trusty  friends  were  on  their  way  to  the  station 
to  be  about  in  case  of  trouble.  Shortly  after  the  woman  was  on  her  way  in 
one  carriage,  I casually  followed  in  another.  The  tickets  were  taken,  the 
§eats  secured,  and  with  one  eye  on  the  station  door,  and  another  on  the 
railway  carriage  (with  which  I had  no  ostensible  connexion),  I chatted  to 
friends  until  to  our  intense  relief  the  last  whistle  was  given  and  the  train 
steamed  out.  It  was  exciting  work,  much  had  to  be  thought  of,  and  many 
willing  hands  made  the  work  light.  Soon  after  came  the  glad  news  of  safe 
arrival  and  the  baptism  of  the  whole  family.  It  was  a bitter  cup  for  Moham- 
medans. But  there  was  one  still  more  bitter  in  store. 

The  next  to  come  forward  was  a Mohammedan  gentleman  of  education, 
position,  and  good  family.  A trusted  friend  and  apostle  of  the  Mirza,  he 
had  been  his  ambassador  to  Jandiala.  He  was  one  of  the  embassy  to  me  to 
settle  the  rules  of  the  Controversy,  and  was  the  secretary  in  behalf  of  the 
Mohammedans  while  it  lasted.  The  Akhund  Sahib,  as  he  is  termed,  belongs 
to  Buneyr  in  Afghanistan,  beyond  the  British  border.  His  father  settled  in 
the  North-West  Provinces,  and  his  upbringing  has  been  in  the  centre  of  Mo- 
hammedan learning  and  polish  at  Delhi.  A most  interesting  life  his  has  been. 
Beared  in  the  straitest  sect  of  Mohammedanism  all  his  life  long,  he  has  been 
zealous  for  the  faith,  and,  as  touching  the  law,  blameless.  A true  seeker 
after  God,  to  him  the  time  came  when  the  husks  of  Mohammedanism  could 
no  longer  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  soul.  He  wandered  far  and  wide  to  the 
holy  and  learned  of  Islam,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  At  last  he  deter- 
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mined  to  leave  “ the  land  of  the  enemy  ” (dar  ul  harb%  i.e.  a land  where  other 
than  Mohammedan  rule  obtains)  and  to  seek  <(  the  land  of  peace  ” ( dar  td 
antan ),  where,  under  a Mohammedan  Government,  the  virtues  of  Islam  might 
be  found  in  full  flower.  Beyond  the  British  border  there  are  here  and  there 
colonies  of  fanatics,  whose  declared  purpose  it  is  to  “ war  against  the  infidel.” 
They  are  all  that  remain  of  the  Wahabis,  and  are  recruited  still  from  the 
ranks  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  political  malcontents  in  British  India. 
They  lose  no  opportunity  of  stirring  up  strife,  and  have  had  a long  finger  in 
most  of  our  border  troubles.  The  Akhund  left  all  behind  him,  and  set 
forward  to  join  these  zealots;  but  it  was  not  to  be — God’s  purposes  for  him 
were  fast  approaching  maturity.  While  he  waited  his  opportunity  in  the 
frontier  town  of  Peshwaur,  an  emissary  of  the  Mirza  met  him.  He  learnt 
that  a great  prophet  had  risen  in  Islam,  that  Christ  the  Blessed  had  come 
the  second  time.  He  abandoned  his  journey,  went  to  Qadian,  and  became 
the  Mirza’s  disciple.  He  was  trusted  with  much  special  work,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  leader  in  the  public  prayers  in  the  Mirza’s  mosque. 
At  the  Controversy  his  belief  in  Mohammed  was  considerably  shaken. 
Months  after  he  wrote  to  me  from  Meerut.  It  was  the  cry  of  a despairing, 
perishing  soul.  He  detailed  his  wonderful  life’s  history,  the  unrest  and 
sorrow  of  his  heart,  and  said,  “ If  you  have  any  really  strengthening  prescrip- 
tion for  the  soul  in  your  armentarium , let  me  have  it  in  the  name  of  God.”  I 
cannot  relate  here  the  subsequent  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour,  in  whom  he  now  rejoices  with  exceeding  joy.  His  baptism,  together 
with  his  daughter,  was  a wonderful  occasion.  A short  sketch  of  his  life,  well 
worthy  of  translation  into  English,  has  been  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  from 
all  sides  come  letters  of  grateful  thanks,  telling  us  it  is  “just  the  thing”  for 
Mohammedans.  It  is  silently  doing  a great  work.  The  poor  Mirza  burst 
forth  into  torrents  of  impotent  abuse,  and  found  in  this  baptism  another 
proof  of  his  Messiahship — for  was  not  this  Judas  Iscariot  1 This  blasphemy 
did  not,  however,  deceive  even  Mohammedans,  who  have  not  been  slow  to 
point  out  that  the  second  time  Christ  comes  to  triumph,  not  to  be  betrayed. 

It  was  a very  bitter  blow  ; but  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  came  a fortnight 
ago,  when  the  Mirza’s  own  brother-in-law,  his  near  relative  and  trusted 
private  secretary,  was  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Church  visible.  A 
bright  young  fellow,  very  highly  connected,  his,  too,  is  a history  worth 
hearing.  I shall  here  only  note  that  all  through  the  Controversy  he  was  the 
trusted  confidential  agent  of  the  Mirza,  who,  to  use  the  Oriental  metaphor, 

“ sat  in  his  lap.”  Our  friend  the  Akhund  has  been  privileged  already  to  lead 
four  people  to  Christ.  The  Mirza’s  brother-in-law  is  a fruit  of  his  labour. 
They  had  been  fast  friends.  By  a remarkable  chain  of  circumstances  the 
Akhund  was  led  to  Delhi  a few  days  before  his  baptism.  His  heart  could  not 
contain  itself  for  joy.  He  poured  out  his  soul  to  his  friend,  the  Meer  Sahib 
as  he  is  called.  The  dumbfoundered  Meer  reasoned,  cajoled,  reviled  by  turns, 
but  to  his  continual,  “ What  has  come  to  you  1 ” the  happy  Akhund  could  only 
reply,  “ It  is  the  grace  of  God.” 

Two  young  Mohammedans,  a Qazi  (Mohammedan  judge)  and  a Rajput, 
were  baptized  with  the  Akhund  Sahib  and  the  Meer.  As  I write  the  arrange* 
ments  have  been  completed  for  the  baptism  of  yet  another  fruit  of  the  Con- 
troversy. He  is  a fine,  young  Afghan,  from  Yusufzai,  who  has  come  through 
the  Akhund  Sahib.  When  he  heard  of  the  latter’s  conversion  he  came  to  see 
if  it  was  true.  He  had  served  under  the  Akhund  years  ago,  and  knew  him  to 
be  a true-hearted,  devoted  Mohammedan.  “ What  is  the  teaching  of  thy  new 
faith  ? ” he  queried.  When  he  heard  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour,  “ Love 
your  enemies,”  he  said,  “Stop.  This  faith  is  certainly  from  God.  Our 
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religion  teaches  us  to  give  hate  for  hate  and  blow  for  blow — and  that  is  just 
what  is  in  the  heart  of  man — and  the  religion  which  teaches  it  is  clearly 
evolved  by  man.  But  ‘ love  your  enemies  * is  a thing  that  never  could  enter 
the  heart  of  man,  and  the  religion  which  teaches  that  is  clearly  not  of  man, 
but  from  outside  man.  It  is  divine.” 

With  the  young  Afghan  a Punjab  Moulvie  is  to  be  baptized.  He  is  blind, 
yet  nevertheless  passed  first  in  the  examination  of  the  University  of  the 
Punjab  for  the  degree  of  Moulvie  Fazil.  He  has  been  the  incumbent  of  a 
mosque,  and  a teacher  of  Arabic  in  connexion  with  the  Islamiya  School 
(Mohammedan  school)  here,  as  well  as  tutor  to  a wealthy  Mohammedan  family. 

The  day  now  closed  has  also  brought  me  another  promising  young  Moham- 
medan inquirer  of  good  family  and  condition. 

The  Mirza  made  one  desperate  effort  to  regain  lost  ground.  He  announced 
a book  in  Arabic,  challenged  any  Christian  to  produce  one  like  it,  offering 
a reward  of  Rs.  5000  as  a further  inducement.  He  was  so  proud  of  this 
move  that  he  had  the  notices  translated  into  English  and  sent  them  all  over 
the  country.  Possibly  one  was  posted  to  Salisbury  Square,  for  in  his  con- 
cluding sentence  he  asks  Societies  to  recall  all  missionaries  who  do  not  know 
Arabic— and  none  do,  according  to  the  Mirza — as  hopelessly  incompetent. 
He  and  his  friends  were  jubilant  over  this  semi-blasphemous,  altogether 
nonsensical,  production.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  “ answer  the  fool  according  to 
his  folly.”  The  pamphlet  published  in  reply  is  a remarkable  instance  of  what 
sanctified  sarcasm  (if  I may  use  the  phrase)  can  do.  The  elaborate  notice  fell 
flat.  One  volume  of  the  redoubtable  Arabic  work  was  issued,  and  shared  the 
fate  of  the  notices,  and  the  second  was  stillborn. 

It  will  be  realised  that  we  have  much  to  thank  God  for,  and  as  we,  who  are 
in  the  thick  of  it,  think  of  all  these  things,  wo  can  only  say,  out  of  full  hearts, 
“ Not  unto  us,  0 Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  Name  give  glory.”  The 
best  feature  of  the  whole  work  is  that  altogether  and  all  through,  in  things 
little  as  well  as  big,  it  is  “ the  Lord’s  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes.” 

When  once  the  fated  5th  of  September  is  safely  passed,  as  please  God  it 
will  be,  we  shall  see  marvellous  things.  Men  will  in  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
break  away  from  Islam.  I do  not  say  they  will  all,  or  at  once,  become 
Christians;  but  the  grip  of  Islam  on  them  will  be  loosened  for  ever.  We  are 
having  good  times,  but  better  are  coming.  There  is  the  sound  of  a mighty 
rain  on  the  dry  clods  of  Islam : this  desert,  too,  shall  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
its  smell  be  as  of  a field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed. 

Addendum. 

[The  fated  day  has,  of  course,  now  long  since  passed.  Writing  on  September  1st, 
Dr.  Clark  mentioned  that  a thanksgiving  service  had  been  arranged  to  be  held 
on  the  6th,  the  day  after  that  fixed  by  the  Mohammedan  Moulvie  for  the  death 
of  Mr.  Athim  and  of  Dr.  Clark.  The  same  letter  also  mentions  further  baptisms. 
Up  to  September  1st,  fourteen  had  been  baptized  from  Mohammedanism,  eleven 
of  whom  Dr.  Clark  regards  as  a direct  result  of  the  public  discussion ; and  there 
were  at  the  same  date  numerous  inquirers,  including  a Sikh  priest  and  a Brahmin 
lad,  and  a large  number  of  low-caste  people.  The  movement  is  evidently  a 
remarkable  one.  Remembering  as  we  do  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  all 
Mohammedan  Mission  work,  we  commend  these  newly -baptized  converts,  very 
young  in  faith  and  knowledge,  and  the  inquirers,  to  the  earnest  prayers  of  our 
readers.  Those  of  them  who  are  sincere  converts  will  meet  with  very  much  to 
try  their  faith  and  Bhake  their  constancy.  May  He  who  in  His  mercy  has  begun 
a good  work  in  them  continue  it  by  His  grace,  and  keep  them  from  falling  when 
they  are  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  their  God  and  Saviour. — Ed.] 
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OPENINGS  IN  SZ-CHUEN. 

|UR  readers  are  aware  that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Horsburgh  and  his  party 
since  their  arrival  in  Sz-Chuen  in  1892,  resided,  when  not 
itinerating,  in  cities  which  had  been  already  occupied  by  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  and  that  their  efforts  during  1893  to 
secure  houses  in  new  cities  within  the  district  assigned  to  the 
C.M.S.  were  attended  with  a very  slight  measure  of  success.  Preliminary 
negotiations  were  entered  upon  with  the  owner  of  a house — a Mandarin — at 
Sintu,  a city  about  thirteen  miles  north  or  north-east  of  Chentu,  the  capital, 
in  August,  1893,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1894,  that  the  house  in  question 
was  really  taken  over.  The  long  delay  in  this  instance,  however,  arose 
apparently  not  from  opposition  by  officials,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  satisfactory  terms  with  the  vendor.  In  other  cities,  further  removed 
from  the  capital,  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  local  authorities  has  been 
generally  met  with  in  addition  to  the  greed  and  indecision  of  the  vendors  and 
their  friends,  as  the  letters  below  testify.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  further 
removed  places  are  from  cities  already  occupied  by  European  missionaries, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  houses,  and  that  the  extreme  conservative- 
ness of  the  people  has  more  to  do  with  this  resistance  than  distrust  and 
dislike  of  the  foreigner.  “ The  Chinese,”  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Jackson  says,  “ are  so 
very  conservative  in  following  custom  that  anything  new  is  looked  upon  with 
much  suspicion,  and  for  foreigners  to  come  and  reside  in  their  midst  is  con- 
sidered a great  innovation.  But  when  once  the  missionaries  get  settled  in 
any  place,  say  for  a year,  they  have  established  a kind  of  custom,  the  officials 
and  people  get  used  to  them,  and  no  objection  is  made  to  others  coming.” 
Mr.  Jackson  adds  : “ The  missionary  may  travel  and  itinerate  from  place  to 
place  and  live  in  inns  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  no  objection  will  be  made  at 
all;  the  officials  will  even  be  glad  to  send  escorts  without  being  asked.  All 
is  well  as  long  as  he  is  on  the  move ; but  supposing  after  a stay  in  a certain 
city  he  seeks  to  rent  a house,  the  landlord  is  at  first  most  willing  and  the 
people  are  pleased,  but  let  him  wait  until  the  news  has  well  spread,  and  perhaps 
he  has  taken  possession  of  the  room  or  rooms,  then  it  is  that  the  officials  begin 
to  make  a fuss,  the  people  begin  to  be  afraid.  Perhaps  the  very  same  people 
who  one  day  have  been  urging  him  to  stay,  will  the  next  day  do  their  best 
to  persuade  him  to  go,  and  false  stories  are  quickly  spread  which  make  matters 
worse.”  It  is  a cause  for  much  thankfulness,  therefore,  that  houses  in  four 
cities  within  the  C.M.S.  district  had  been  secured,  or  at  least  occupied — one  or 
two  of  them  for  several  months — by  June  last.  These  cities  are  Sintu,  Chongpa, 
Miencheo,  and  Mienchuh  Hsien,  and  are  all,  except  the  last,  which  is  two 
days’  journey  north  of  Chentu,  marked  in  the  map  in  the  Intelligencer  for 
last  July  (page  495).  The  following  letters  from  Mr.  Horsburgh  and  Mr.  Phillips 
relate  the  incidents  connected  with  the  occupation  of  the  second  and  last  of 
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I.  OCCUPATION  OF  CHONG  PAH. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Horsburgh. 

heart  of  our  proposed  district.  It 
sounds  tamo  enough  news,  I dare  say, 
to  you,  but  it  means  volumes  to  us. 
Of  the  kind,  it  is  far  away  the  best 
thing  that  has  happened  to  us  since  we 
came.  So  do  rejoice  with  us,  and 
sound  a heart-deep  note  of  praise  at 
the  next  Thursday  Praise-meeting, 
please. 

'2 


Glad  Tidings  Hall, 

C.M.S.,  Chong  Pah , Sz-chueny 
Feb.  5th,  1894. 

Rejoice  with  us ! I have  splendid 
news  to  tell  you.  Not  the  best : not 
about  men  being  saved;  but  the  next 
best,  and  what  is  going  to  lead  to  the 
best.  Look  at  the  address  ! Our  God 
has  given  us  a house  here  right  in  the 
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Chong  Pah  is  a large  and  very  busy 
market  town,  one  stage  (thirty  miles) 
north  of  Miencheo,  and  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Kiang  Yin.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a fertile  and  thickly  populated  dis- 
trict, and  has  direct  communication 
by  river,  like  Miencheo  and  TongChuan 
below  it,  with  Chung-king.  It  is  four 
stages  from  Chentu,  and  five  stages 
from  Paolin.  Of  course,  there  are 
no  Protestant  missionaries  anywhere 
nearer  than  that.  (But  please  do  wake 
up  those  good  vicars  and  curates  and 
people  of  yours  at  home,  and  tell  them 
there  ought  to  be,  and  that  they  are 
responsime ! They  really  are.) 

The  house  here  has  come  about  in 
this  wise.  Chong  Pah  has  been  in  my 
thoughts  ever  since  I visited  it  at  Mr. 
Beauchamp's  recommendation  in  1888. 
(Mr.  Beauchamp  has  had  the  place 
much  on  his  mind.)  And  last  March, 
after  being  sent  away  from  Maocheo, 
I spent  a few  days  here.  When  at 
Sin-tien-tsi,  Mr.  Cassels  kindly  spoke 
of  letting  one  of  his  reliable  Chinese 
teachers  come  with  me,  when  he  could 
be  spared,  to  try  and  rent  a house  in 
this  town.  The  opportunity  never 
came.  But  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  Mr.  Cassels  arranged  for  a Native 
to  come  here  with  Mr.  Jackson,  at  my 
suggestion. 

After  a few  days  Mr.  Jackson  was 
obliged  to  leave  for  a wedding  at 
Chentu.  Directly  after  a message 
reached  me  at  Miencheo,  “ The  Native 
helper  at  Chong  Pah  has  heard  of  ‘ A 
House  to  Let.'  Foreigners  not  objected 
to."  I came  up  at  once,  saw  the  house, 
and  decided  to  try  to  secure  it.  The 
landlord  mentioned  his  price,  my  Na- 
tive helper  mentioned  ours,  and  a com- 
promise (as  usual)  was  hit  upon  and 
agreed  to.  This  waB  satisfactory  so 
far.  When  all  was  arranged,  word  was 
brought  that  a very  respectable  old 
aunt  objected  to  the  price,  and  that  the 
house  could  not  be  let  to  us  on  those 
terms.  I was  unable  to  climb  to  the 
height  of  the  old  lady's  ambition,  but  I 
agreed  to  give  a little  more  money  on 
condition  there  was  no  more  beating 
about  the  bush,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  I went  into  the  house  at 
once.  This  was  hailed  with  satisfaction 
by  everybody,  and  on  the  next  morning 
the  landlord,  all  the  middlemen,  ana 
myself  were  to  meet  and  write  the 
agreement.  So  far,  again,  so  good. 

Next  morning  nobody  came ! I 
waited  in  my  inn  all  day,  but  still 


nobody  came  till  towards  evening. 
Then  my  helper  appeared.  There  had 
been  the  usual  delays ! At  length  the 
landlord  and  middlemen  arrived,  bring- 
ing with  them  a eien-sen  (teacher) 
to  act  the  part  of  scribe. 

The  writing  progressed  slowly,  until 
by-and-by  a little  hitch  occurred.  The 
scribe  rose  from  his  seat ; the  landlord 
and  middlemen  presently  rose  from 
theirs ; my  Native  helper,  who  had  had 
a very  tiring  day,  rose  from  his,  and 
they  all  decamped,  my  helper  saying  he 
should  go  back  home  next  day.  I was 
puzzled;  but  remembering  the  poor 
landlord  is  an  opinm-smoker,  and  the 
scribe  is  too,  the  mystery  was  explained : 
it  was  getting  late,  the  opium  craving 
was  seizing  them,  and  nothing  coala 
be  done  till  it  was  satisfied.  (This 
wretched,  wretched  opium  !) 

The  next  day,  Friaay,  January  26  th 
(a  memorable  day  henceforth  in  our 
Mission),  we  met  again.  The  agree- 
ment was  almost  finished,  when  the 
landlord,  who  had  gone  out  of  the  room 
for  a few  minutes,  returned  and  said 
the  old  aunt  was  not  satisfied — the 
rent  must  be  just  double  ! Of  course, 
the  matter  was  quite  at  an  end.  Again 
everybody  decamped.  But  by  the  after- 
noon the  “ old  aunt's  " covetous  desires 
had  abated — in  other  words,  the  land- 
lord, who  had  been  overawed  by  ob- 
jectors, had  come  to  his  senses — the 
agreement  was  finished,  the  earnest 
money  was  paid,  and  I with  my  bundle 
of  bedding  and  tracts  and  books  took 
possession  of  the  one  room  which  was 
empty.  Then,  the  Native  Christian 
first,  and  afterwards  together,  we  com- 
mitted the  place  and  ourselves  to  God. 

Twice  before  within  the  twelve 
months  I had  in  new  places  entered 
C.M.S.  houses  which  we  had  rented. 
At  Maocheo  I was  able  to  stay  four 
nights  ; at  Kiencheo,  one  night ; and  it 
seemed  likely  that  my  stay  in  this 
house  might  be  equally  short,  for 
scarcely  had  I come  m very  quietly  at 
dusk,  than  loud  and  angry  voices  were 
heard  at  the  gate  calling  for  the  land- 
lord. The  young  wife,  a sturdy  little 
woman,  kept  them  at  bay,  saying  her 
husband  was  in  the  country.  (He  was 
really  smoking  opium  in  the  back 
room  !)  And  for  that  night  they  were 
pacified.  Later,  others  came,  but  as  it 
was  quite  dark,  they  too  were  persuaded 
to  let  things  be  till  the  morning.  Soon 
after  daylight  on  Saturday,  back  they 
came — the  street  policeman,  the  street 
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elders,  and  the  men  from  the  small 
Yamen.  The  Yamen  proper  is  at 
Xiang  Yin  (forty  li  away),  and  the 
small  Yamen  here  has  to  report  affairs 
to  the  official  there.  There  was  no  get- 
ting away  from  them  this  time,  and  the 
landlord  had  to  go  to  the  public  tea- 
shop  in  the  fire-god  temple,  where  the 
matter  was  long  and  loudly  discussed. 
They  told  him  he  mast  return  the 
money,  and  send  me  away,  or  else  they 
would  come  and  pull  his  house  down. 
Upon  his  promising  to  do  as  they 
wished,  he  was  allowed  to  depart.  Of 
course,  1 refused  to  take  back  the 
money.  I told  the  landlord  that  the 
Intendant  of  Circuit  at  Chentu  had 
said  we  could  rent  houses  where  we 
liked,  and  that  therefore  he  was  doing 
no  wrong  in  renting  his  house  to  us.  1 
promised  to  make  good  any  damage 
that  might  be  done,  and  finally  1 sug- 
gested his  escaping  to  Chentu,  there, 
with  God’s  help,  and  under  Dr.  Parry’s 
care,  to  break  off  his  opium.  He  waited 
till  dark  and  then  disappeared.  I 
must  confess  my  hopes  sank  very  low. 
Apparently  the  people  and  the  Yamen 
were  all  against  me,  and  the  prospect 
of  renting  a house  in  any  new  place 
seemed  less  likely  than  ever.  It  was  a 
time  of  very  keen  trial  and  testing. 
This  place,  in  the  heart  of  our  district, 
is  far  more  to  us  than  Maocheo  and 
Xiencbeo  put  together.  Those  are  out- 
posts; this,  a central  fortress.  Ejec- 
tion from  Chong  Pah  means  practi- 
cally, so  far  as  residence  is  concerned, 
ejection  from  all  this  central  district ; 
whereas  an  open  Chong  Pah  may 
mean,  I think,  to  a large  extent,  an 
open  district  round  about  us  here. 

I determined,  therefore,  to  do  any- 
thing and  everything  I could  to  con- 
ciliate and  win  over  the  people  and  the 
Mandarin,  and  plans  were  carefully 
laid  (in  my  own  mind  and  on  paper), 
but  without  much  hope  of  success. 
God’s  Word  became  very  precious— 
“the  Word  of  His  power”  in  Daily 
Light  for  the  day  (January  27th),  and 
especially  Daily  Light  for  the  pre- 
ceding day  (January  26th),  when  the 
threatenings  began.  God  reminded 
me  that  this  was  His  business,  not  mine, 
and  that  He  could  “ smite  this  people 
with  blindness,”  or,  which  was  what  I 
wanted,  “ open  their  eyes,”  or  do  with 
them  anything  He  chose. 

A little  school  incident  came  into  my 
mind.  (I  noted  it  in  my  diary.)  A 
number  of  big  bullies  caught  me  and 


several  others  one  night,  and  told  us 
off  to  their  study  to  drink  ink  out  of 
coffee-cups,  and  sing  a solo  each ! I was 
a very  small  boy  in  those  days,  and  the 
prospect  of  such  an  ordeal  in  such  com- 
pany was  to  my  sensitive-plant  nature 
the  very  refinement  of  misery.  Silently 
I told  God  my  distress.  Suddenly, 
and  without  any  apparent  reason,  some 
one  said,  “ May  as  well  let  that  little 
youngster  go.”  And  off  I bounded, 
giving  glory  to  God.  He,  I felt,  could 
incline  the  persecutors  once  more  to 
“ let  that  little  youngster  go  ” ! He 
had  interposed  then,  He  could  interpose 
now. 

On  Sunday,  when  the  people  found 
the  landlord  had  fled  (the  middlemen 
had  got  into  hiding  too),  I expected  a 
great  outcry.  I gathered  my  little 
valuables  together  (chiefly  account- 
books  !),  and  wore  them  on  my  person. 
However,  to  my  surprise,  the  day 
passed  away  quietly,  though  I under- 
stood things  were  brewing  outside. 

On  Monday,  in  they  came,  the  Ya- 
men people  and  others  belonging  to  the 
place.  Of  course,  I received  them  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and,  to  my 
astonishment,  they  were  perfectly  civil, 
and  even  friendly.  They  asked  some 
questions,  always  very  politely,  copied 
my  passport,  and  after  a time,  bade  me 
adieu.  One  important  personage  had 
called  on  Saturday  night.  He  had  a 
man  waiting  outside.  He  was  not  ex- 
actly rude,  but  certainly  not  exactly 
polite ; his  attitude  was  not  pleasant. 
These  people  were  quite  different.  My 
hopes,  which  had  sunk  as  they  came  in, 
somewhat  revived.  Nothing  more  hap- 
pened that  day ; but  I could  see  little 
groups  now  and  again  standing  at  the 
outside  gate,  pointing  to  my  one  room, 
and  talking  m a low  voice.  No  one 
came  in.  It  seemed  like  the  lull  fore- 
boding a storm. 

On  Sunday  morning  my  Native 
helper  had  said  there  was  a good  deal 
of  talk  in  some  quarters  that  our  books 
were  bad,  that  they  would  scoop  out 
the  foreign  man’s  eyes,  and  so  forth. 
Against  all  that,  God  gave  me  Daily 
Light  again  : “ As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be,”  and  the  wonderful 
words  of  grace  and  comfort  which  fol- 
low. Prov.  xxi.  came  in  my  daily  read- 
ing about  the  king’s  heart  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  as  the  watercourses ; 
He  turneth  it  whithersoever  He  will. 
And  especially  the  last  verse , “The 
horse  is  prepared  against  the  day  of 
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battle  ” (I  had  been  carefully  pre- 
paring my  “ horse/’  making  my  plans. 
And  I suppose  it  is  right  enough  to 
prepare  one’s  horse)  “but  victory — 
deliverance — is  of  the  Lord.”  I did 
cling  to  that  last  bit,  and  it  clung  to 
me.  You  can  hardly  tell  how  very, 
very  much  I wanted  not  to  have  to  go,  if 
it  were  God’s  will.  To  our  Mission  the 
issue  might  be  of  the  gravest  import. 

Well,  on  Tuesday  morniDg,  January 
30th,  my  helper  came  in,  and  at  once 
my  beautiful  air-castles  as  to  the  inno- 
cent intentions  of  yesterday’s  gra- 
cious visitors  vanished.  The  night  be- 
fore, after  he  was  in  bed,  they  had 
come  in  chairs,  and  with  lanterns,  to 
tell  him  to  nform  me  that  1 could 
rent  a house  somewhere  else  (?),  but 
not  in  Chong  Pah  ! He  answered  very 
sensibly,  that  if  they  would  get  me  a 
house  elsewhere,  and  if  I liked  it,  per- 
haps I would  then  give  up  this  one, 
but  how  could  I otherwise  ? 

All  day  I sat  in  my  little  room ; 
indeed,  I had  been  a -prisoner — the 
prisoner  of  prudence — ever  since  I came 
into  it,  never  once  going  out  excepting 
into  a sort  of  cooking- b tied  at  the  side. 
I wore  a little  cabin-bag  under  ray 
jacket,  ready  to  pop  my  valuables  into 
it  at  a moment’s  notice.  Upon  every 
sound  at  the  gate  I thought,  “Now 
the  Philistines  aro  upon  me,”  not  to 
hurt  me,  there  was  very  little  danger 
of  that,  but  to  insist  upon  me  taking 
my  departure.  The  strain  was  con- 
siderable, much  more  so  than  I had 
any  idea  of  till  I went  to  Maocheo. 
It  would  not  be  good  for  one  with  a 
weak  heart.  The  strain  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  place. 
If  it  did  not  matter  much  whether 
one  got  a house  or  not,  the  strain 
would  be  very  little;  in  this  case  it 
was  great.  And  on  this  very  point 
the  Divine  Pruner  convicted  me.  Why 
was  I anxious  about  the  issue  P Had 
I not  said  this  is  God’s  business,  not 
mineP  And  if  so,  could  I not  trust 
Him  to  manage  His  own  affairs  just 
in  the  way  He  Himself  wanted  ? Did 
I not  know  that  the  Lord  He  is  GOD  ? 
And  is  not  that  little  word  bigger 
than  the  universe — infinite  ? What  is 
this  little  opnosition  to  Him  ? He  led 
me  to  see  tne  great  thing  was  not 
that  the  house  should  be  retained,  but 
that  we — I— should  trust  Him.  Was 
I equally  willing  to  go  or  stay  ? Was 
I really  leaving  the  matter  in  His 
hands,  and  so  resting  in  Him  that  I 


had  no  anxious  care  as  to  what  the 
issue  might  be?  Was  I kept  in  “per- 
fect peace  ” about  it  ? 

Thank  God,  it  was  a very  precious 
time  here  all  alone  with  Him.  I said 
to  myself,  I do  trust  Him — with  my 
will,  at  any  rate.  And  then  the  words 
came,  “ Wait  on  the  Lord.  Be  of  good 
courage.”  “ He  is  managing  the  busi- 
ness,” was  constantly  a great  rest. 
When  I am  doing  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing,  He  is  working.  Whoever 
comes  to-day,  or  whoever  does  not 
come ; whatever  tidings  my  helper 
brings  to  me,  or  does  hot  bring  to  me, 
it  is  His  -arranging : He  sends  them, 
or  He  keeps  them  back. 

The  whole  day  (Tuesday)  wore  silently 
away;  no  one  came  near  me,  not  even 
to  the  gate.  What  could  it  mean? 
Was  it  for  good,  or  for  bad?  I went 
to  bed.  God  is  in  charge,” — this  was 
my  pillow. 

And  fo,  indeed,  it  proved.  The  next 
day  one  of  the  elders  of  the  street 
called  with  the  senior  middleman.  (He 
was  one  of  Monday’s  deputation.) 
“Now  it  is  coming,”  I thought,  the 
dreadful  story,  “ On  a given  day,  if  I 
have  not  cleared  out,  the  place  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  the  foreigner  mur- 
dered.” I was  determined  to  hold  on 
as  long  as  I could.  But  if  all  con- 
ciliatory explanations  and  proposals 
failed,  and  the  people  were  still  really 
against  me,  I intended  most  certainly 
to  go ; I do  not  think  it  is  God’s  plan 
that  we  should  defy  the  people,  and 
endanger  our  lives,  unless  the  circum- 
stances are  exceptional. 

My  friend,  however,  had  come  on  no 
such  errand;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
very  kind,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
desire  to  hurry  me  off  at  all;  indeed, 
he  said  if  I had  to  go  he  would  help 
to  get  me  another  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  was  very  good;  and 
better  still  was  the  absence  of  any 
lurking,  evil-looking  schemers  about 
the  gate.  One  great  advantage  was 
that  I had  only  one  room,  as  the  other 
tenants  do  not  leave  till  after  the 
Chinese  New  Year  begins*  When  re- 
ports were  spread,  and  mischievous 
persons  of  the  baser  sort  came  hurrying 
up  to  survey  the  dreadful  barbarian, 
it  was  no  doubt  a little  baulking  to 
find  things  going  on  at  the  house 
exactly  as  usual,  and  an  old  woman 
sitting  on  the  doorstep,  doing  a bit  of 
sewing,  and  quietly  smoking  her  pipe 
a yard  long ! 
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In  the  afternoon  a number  of  people 
came,  group  after  group,  but  instead 
of  loafing  about  the  gate,  they  came 
right  in,  saluted  me  most  politely,  let 
me  talk  to  them  and  show  them  our 
tracts,  and,  manifestly,  had  no  evil 
intentions  at  all.  They  had  come  to 
call  in  a very  friendly  way,  and  right 
glad  was  I to  see  them. 

I had  written  to  my  wife  on  Saturday 
saying,  unless  God  interfered,  the  case 
was  hopeless.  I now  began  to  think 
that  God  must  have  interposed.  And, 
indeed,  He  had. 

On  that  very  Saturday  when  the 
Yamen  people  and  the  street  people 
were  gathered  together  to  take  steps 
to  turn  me  out,  threatening  the  poor 
landlord  to  pull  down  his  house  if  I 
did  not  leave,  a proclamation  from  the 
Governor-General  at  Chentu  was  on  its 
way  to  this  town  speaking  well  of  the 
English  (amongst  others),  and  an- 
nouncing that  the  Chinese  could  go 
to  England  and  trade  with  us,  and 
that  we  could  come  to  China  and  trade 
with  them.  I have  no  idea  what  is 
the  origin  of  the  proclamation.  It  is, 
I find,  being  posted  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  province, 
and  it  reached  here  on  that  Saturday 
evening.  In  the  morning  when  the 
people  woke  up,  there  was  this  enor- 
mous poster  with  the  Governor- 
General’s  stamp  impressed,  staring 
them  in  the  face ! 

The  people  now  waited  to  see  what 
the  Mandarin  would  do  with  me.  He 
sent  the  deputation  (so  I conclude), 
though  not  officially,  to  suggest  my 
renting  a house  elsewhere;  but  as  I 
did  not  at  once  fall  in  with  the  sug- 
gestion, he  determined  to  let  me  alone. 
On  the  Tuesday,  I believe,  he  caused 
it  to  be  given  out  that  we  were  good 
people  with  good  intentions,  and  that 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  effect  my 
removal.  A kind  message  from  the 
Mandarin  was  brought  to  me,  saying 
I was  not  to  be  molested,  and  that  he 
would  issue  a proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  the  townspeople  might  come 
to  the  house,  but  that  they  were  to 
behave  well,  and  that  children,  being 
noisy,  were  to  be  kept  away.  I sent 
back  a message  of  thanks,  very  sincere 
thanks,  too,  but  urged  that  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  welcome  the  children, 
and  did  not  at  all  want  them  to  be 
excluded.  (The  Mandarin  probably  has 
no  intention  of  issuing  a proclamation ; 
it  is  not  needed.  It  was  just  his  Chi- 


nese way  of  saying,  “All  right,  you 
can  stop.’') 

That  was  enough;  the  people  who 
hitherto  had  been  suspicious  and  afraid, 

I suppose,  to  come  near  me,  came 
round  at  ouce,  among  them  being  some 
of  the  elderly  and  most  respectable  men 
of  the  place.  All  were  most  friendly. 
And  now  they  come  daily,  not  one  un- 
pleasant face  amongst  them — all  hearty, 
considerate,  and  as  well-behaved  as 
possible.  Truly  God  has  interposed. 

“ This  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes/*  “ Praise  ye 
the  Lord ! ” 

I was  interested  to  hear  that  seventy 
or  eighty  of  us  are  coming  to  Chong 
Pah.  Did  you  tell  them  that  at  Salis- 
bury Square,  (I  hope  it  is  true  !) — or 
did  the  people  surmise  it  from  the  fact 
that  four  or  five  Chinese  families  are 
living  in  the  house,  and  if  so  many 
civilised  Chinese  can  make  their  home 
on  the  premises,  the  accommodation 
must  be  amply  enough  for  four  times 
the  number  of  foreign  barbarians? 
Another  report  was  that  two  whole 
boat-loads  of  foreign  women  were  com- 
ing— what  to  do  was,  perhaps,  not  quite 
clear ; but  the  seventy  or  eighty  men 
were  coming  to  set  up  a big  mai-mai  (or 
trading)  establishment.  No  wonder  the 
busy  merchants  and  tradespeople  here 
took  fright ! 

It  has  been  impressed  upon  me, 
especially  lately,  that  it  is  our  duty  as 
God’s  messengers,  and  also  our  wisdom, 
to  seek  to  conciliate  the  people  in  every 
way  as  far  as  possible.  I have  taken 
pains,  not  to  laugh  at  their  stupidity, 
but  quietly  and  seriously  to  explain  to 
them  that  the  reports  are  quite  untrue; 
that  we  are  simply  missionaries,  not 
merchants,  and  that  no  suoh  invasion 
as  they  are  talking  about  need  be 
feared.  I was  glad  to  give  them  proof 
of  my  sincerity  by  accepting  an  offer 
from  the  landlord,  who  did  not  go  so 
far  as  Chentu  after  all,  and  who  is  now 
(and  the  middlemen)  out  of  his  hiding,  to 
rent  half  the  house  instead  of  the  whole. 

It  is  much  better,  I am  convinced,  in 
coming  to  a new  place,  to  get,  if  pos- 
sible, a little  quiet  house  at  first,  and 
make  no  fuss.  (In  coming  here  I 
wanted  from  the  first  a little  place  out- 
side the  city,  but  my  helper  could  hear 
of  nothing  which  he  thought  at  all 
suitable.)  Now  it  is  all  right;  the 
people  are  satisfied  as  to  our  bona  fide*, 
and  if  we  are  prudent  I believe  all  will 
go  smoothly.  “ God  is  in  charge/’ 
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It  was  a great  joy  to  welcome  Mr. 
Jackson  on  the  first — not  anniversary, 
nor  yet  luni-wersary — bnt  on  the  first 
weekli-versary  of  onr  entering  on  pos- 
session of  this  onr  first  C.M.S.  station 
in  Inland  China.  And  a great  sur- 
prise and  delight  it  was  to  him  to  find 
his  prayers  and  plans  for  a house  here 
already  fulfilled. 

Now  at  your  next  Prayer  Meeting 
do  pray  for  this  town,  and  may  Chong 
Pan  and  its  missionaries  henceforth 
never  cease  to  be  “ spoken  for  unto  the 
King”  by  the  Lord’s  remembrancer, 
pleading  for  us  in  faith  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Oh,  we  do 
want  you  to  pray  for  us,  and  to  pray 
with  us  that  men  may  be  saved  in  this 
place  and  in  this  district ! And  we  do 
want  you  to  pray  that  more  workers 
may  be  sent  to  us— that  we  may  not 


have  to  wait  on  too  long.  Do  you 
know  how  much  your  prayers  mean  to 
us  V Amidst  the  strange  mingled 
feelings  of  that  first  Saturday  night  in 
the  little  room  there  stole  into  my  mind 
the  thought,  “ Perhaps  the  people  at 
home  are  praying  for  me  to-night”  It 
was  very  sweet— true  balm  for  a wearied 
spirit.  “ You  are  not  alone,”  it  seemed 
to  say,  “ the  Lord  and  His  people  are 
thinking  upon  you.”  Continue  to  pray 
for  us,  and  for  dear  servants  of  God  in 
other  lands  working  and  suffering  in 
strain  and  hardship  and  toil  almost 
unknown  to  us  in  this  favoured  pro- 
vince of  Inland  China.  What  a sea- 
breeze  of  blessing  fills  the  soul  at  the 
remembrance,  “ We  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus  ” 1 “ Glory  be  to  God  on 

high,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill 
toward  men.” 


After  writing  the  above  some  difficulty  arose  about  the  house ; but  we  learn 
from  what  Mr.  Phillips  writes  in  the  following  letter,  and  from  the  extract  in 
our  last  number,  p.  772,  that  this  difficulty  has  been  graciously  removed. 


II.  OCCUPATION  OF  MIENCHUH  HSIEN. 


Letter  from  Mr, 

C.M.S.  House , Mienchuh  Hsien , 

Szchuen , July  11  th,  1894. 

Yon  will  no  doubt  have  been  hearing 
from  Mr.  Horsburgh  how  that  the  Lord 
has  been  opening  doors  before  us  in 
this  district  quite  recently.  In  quick 
succession  we  have  obtained  a footing 
in  four  cities — Sintu  Hsien,  Chong  Pa, 
Miencheo,  Mienchnh  Hsien.  A few 
months  ago  the  doors  appeared  to  be 
fast  barred,  and  continued  itineration 
seemed  to  be  the  only  prospect  before 
us,  and  that  from  an  unsuitable  centre. 
Now  the  whole  scene  is  changed.  The 
Lord  has  given  us  as  many  stations  as 
we  can  man  at  the  present  moment, 
and  I think  that  as  soon  as  more  men 
are  available  more  stations  will  be 
added.  How  many  are  you  sending  to 
us  this  autumn  P 

It  is  of  the  opening  of  the  last-named 
place,  Mienchuh  Hsien,  a city  two  days 
north  of  Chentu,  that  I am  sending 
you  a short  account.  The  first  men- 
tion that  I heard  of  such  a place  was 
by  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Scotch  Biblo 
Society,  when  I was  passing  through 
Chung-king  two  years  ago.  He  named 
it  to  me  as  a most  desirable  place  for 
our  Mission  to  work,  and  it  clung  to 
my  memory.  In  the  Bpring  of  last 
year,  on  my  return  from  Maocheo,  I 
passed  through  it,  and  was  favourably 


A.  A.  Phillips. 

impressed  with  the  city.  Various 
causes  prevented  me  from  again  visit- 
ing it  until  December,  when  Mr.  Cal- 
lum  accompanied  me,  and  we  spent  a 
fortnight  or  more  in  an  inn,  receiving 
numbers  of  visitors  and  scattering  a 
good  number  of  books  and  tracts,  also 
attending  to  a few  people  who  were 
suffering  with  sores,  &c.,  in  which  work 
Mr.  Callum’s  medical  knowledge  was 
most  useful.  We  had  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  month ; not,  however,  until 
it  had  been  suggested  to  us  that  we 
should  hire  a house  and  come  to  live  in 
the  place. 

In  March  of  this  year  I again  came 
up  to  Mienchuh,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Beach,  who  is  working  with  us,  and 
this  time  with  the  express  purpose  of 
hiring  a house  if  possible.  Taking  up 
quarters  in  the  same  inn  as  before,  we 
again  found  the  people  very  friendly, 
and  had  much  opportunity  of  telling 
the  Gospel  to  visitors,  also  our  medical 
work  greatly  increased.  We  of  course 
only  undertake  cases  of  the  simplest 
nature,  and  any  one  with  a little  com- 
mon sense  and  a few  simple  remedies 
can  relieve  any  amount  of  pain  and 
suffering  amongst  this  people. 

Messrs.  Callum  and  Knipe  had  passed 
through  this  city  in  January  on  the 
way  to  Songpan,  and  had  then  told  a 
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man  who  had  been  very  friendly  on  our 
former  visit  that  1 should  be  coming  again 
and  should  be  prepared  to  hire  a house. 
Very  soon  our  object  became  known, 
and  we  had  a good  many  inquiries  and 
several  off ers  of  houses,  but,  alas  ! when 
it  came  to  the  point  of  going  to  in- 
spect them,  excuses  of  all  kinds  came 
in,  and  we  began  to  wonder  if  we 
really  should  be  taken  to  see  a house 
at  aJl.  One  friend  told  us  that  the 
Mandarin  would  not  allow  us  to  hire  a 
house,  and  therefore  they  were  afraid 
to  open  negotiations  with  us.  We  both 
felt  strongly  that  the  Lord’s  purpose 
was  to  open  a station  in  this  city,  and 
so  continued  in  prayer  and  watching. 
The  opening  of  stations  in  these  cities, 
where  we  know  we  are  objects  of  much 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  where  a 
worn  from  the  Mandarin  can  effectually 
“ boycott ” us  or  raise  the  people 
against  us,  is  very  uncongenial  work. 
But  the  importance  of  obtaining  a foot- 
ing amongst  the  people  spurs  one  on, 
and  waiting  upon  the  Lord  we  see  His 
leading  step  by  step,  and  so  go  forward. 

A bit  of  the  comical  comes  in  some- 
times. For  instance,  a man  came  one 
morning  asking  for  eye-lotion  (?)  and 
then,  in  an  undertone,  said,  “You 
want  to  hire  a house,  don’t  you  ? Well, 
I will  take  you  to  see  a fine  one  on  the 
North  Street.”  Not  to  appear  too 
anxious,  we  put  him  off  a little  and 
told  him  to  come  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  way  to  inspect  it,  he  began  to 
reckon  up  our  requirements  in  the  way 
of  servants,  &c.,  when  we  get  into  the 
house,  and  expressed  himself  as  quite 
ready  to  help  us  (a  small  considera- 
tion being,  of  course,  understood).  On 
reaching  the  North  Street,  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  he  called  out  to  a 
entleman  who  was  standing  at  a shop 
oor,  “ You  have  a house  to  let,  and  I 
have  brought  some  one  to  see  it.” 
This  was  rather  trying  in  a matter 
that  required  to  be  kept  rather  secret 
and  not  noised  abroad.  The  gentle- 
man turned  round,  and  perceiving  that 
we  were  foreigners,  manifestly  wanted 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  They 
commenced  talking  in  low  tones  to 
each  other,  gradually,  however,  raising 
their  voices,  until  a quarrel  seemed 
imminent.  We  thought  it  better  to 
slip  quietly  away  and  leave  them  to 
settle  the  matter  as  they  pleased.  Next 
morning  the  would-be  middleman  came 
and  coolly  asked  for  money  for  his 
trouble  1 


At  length,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments, one  morning  we  were  really 
taken  into  a house,  and  as  the  landlord, 
who  was  himself  living  in  it,  was  a 
scholar,  we  were  assured  by  the  middle- 
man (a  necessity  in  all  transactions  of 
this  kind)  that  ne  feared  neither  Man- 
darin, street  elders,  or  any  one  else. 
The  next  matter  was  to  discuss  the 
price,  and  after  two  or  three  days  we 
at  length  came  to  a settlement,  the 
agreement  was  drafted,  and  some 
money  paid  down  as  an  assurance  of 
good  faith  on  our  part.  We  returned 
to  Chentu  to  await  the  appointed  time 
of  taking  possession.  The  following 
week  I despatched  a trustworthy  man 
with  a portion  of  the  deposit-money 
to  be  paid  to  the  landlord  through  the 
middleman,  and  received  in  reply  an 
assurance  that  certain  promises  should 
be  fulfilled  in  respect  of  repairs  and 
alterations. 

On  Tuesday,  May  1st,  I had  this 
promise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my 
reading,  “ I will  give  thee  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
they  shall  know  that  I am  the  Lord  ” 
(Ezek.  xxix.  21).  It  was  the  day  that 
we  were  all  ready  to  start  in  the  after- 
noon, taking  an  indirect  route  in  order 
to  visit  several  places,  planning  to  reach 
Mienchuh  at  the  agreed  time.  To  our 
surprise,  during  the  morning  the  middle- 
man turned  up  and  brought  the  news 
that  the  Mandarin,  on  hearing  the 
matter,  called  the  landlord  and  threat- 
ened to  take  away  his  degree,  put  him 
in  a cage  for  public  exposure,  and  do  a 
few  other  dreadful  things  as  soon  as 
we  set  foot  in  the  house.  Thus  our 
hope  that  we  should  quietly  get  pos- 
session of  this  place  was  shattered  in 
a moment.  It  was  a great  comfort  to 
have  had  that  promise  in  the  morning, 
and  one’s  faith  was  strengthened. 
This  caused  some  delay,  but  at  length, 
on  Tuesday,  May  29th,  I was  joined  by 
Mr.  Horsburgh  at  a city  twenty-three 
miles  from  Mienchuh  (he  had  just  been 
released  from  Chong  Pa  by  the  happy 
settlement  of  matters  there),  and  on 
Wednesday  we  started  to  attempt  to 
get  a footing  in  the  house,  which  partly 
belonged  to  us,  as  we  had  paid  down  a 
sum  of  silver  for  it. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  friends  at  home 
(0  realise  our  feelings  as  we  neared  the 
city  and  walked  round  by  a quiet  street 
to  the  house.  Would  the  door  be  left 
open  ? If  not,  would  they  let  us  in  ? 
Should  we  have  a great  crowd  beseiging 
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the  place  to  see  us?  Would  the  Man- 
darin at  once  take  steps  to  make  us 
leave  ? These  and  many  other  questions 
we  discussed  on  the  road,  and  made 
provisional  plans  for  emergencies.  Vio- 
lence of  any  description  we  did  not 
anticipate,  as  the  Mandarin,  who  has 
held  office  in  the  capital,  knows  too 
well  his  responsibility  if  any  serious 
consequence  should  occur.  Possession 
is,  indeed,  nine-tenths  of  the  law  in 
China,  and  we  felt  that  if  we  could  only 
get  in  they  might  find  some  difficulty 
m getting  us  out.  How  rejoiced  we 
were  to  find  the  door  standing  open ! 
We  found  the  landlord’s  son  within, 
and  were  told  that  the  landlord  was  at 
the  inn  at  which  I had  stayed  pre- 
viously. We  were  invited  to  go  and 
see  him  there.  But  no  ; we  were  in  the 
house,  and  intended  if  possible  to  stay 
there.  He  soon  came  and  recited  the 
heart-rending  tale  of  all  the  Mandarin’s 
threatenings,  but  our  hearts  were 
hardened,  and  we  said  we  had  come  to 
stay.  The  landlord  denied  having  re- 
ceived the  silver,  and  pretended  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  agreement  being  drawn 
up.  It  is  extraordinary  with  what  un- 
disturbed countenance  these  men  can 
lie  to  one’s  face.  The  room  in  which 
we  were  is  a long  place,  resembling 
somewhat  a second-rate  English  barn, 
half  of  one  side  open  to  the  courtyard. 
Happily,  there  were  two  bedsteads,  and 
appropriating  these,  we  made  prepara- 
tions for  rest.  I assure  you  there  was 
the  amusing  side  to  it  all,  and  many  a 
quiet  laugh  we  had  over  it.  But  how 
tnankful  we  were  that  we  were  actually 
in  the  house  ! And  we  committed  our- 
selves to  our  Lord  and  Master,  leaving 
to-morrow’s  cares  with  Him.  Next 
day  we  quite  expected  a regular 
“ rumpus,”  and  it  commenced  pro- 
misingly. Very  early  the  landlord 
came  in,  and  going  down  on  his  knees, 
knocked  his  head  on  the  ground  to  each 
of  ns — a mute  entreaty  for  us  to  leave. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  move  the  heart 
of  any  one  who  does  not  know  some- 
thing of  a Chinaman’s  tactics.  Mr. 
Horsburgh  happily  (P)  has  had  a good 
deal  of  experience  lately  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  was  able  to  estimate  pretty 
accurately  the  value  of  such  demon- 
strations. All  the  time  the  landlord 
made  no  suggestion  of  returning  our 
money  and  thus  settling  the  matter. 
In  truth,  we  were  very  thankful  he  did 
not,  as  what  we  wanted  was  the  house 
and  not  the  money. 


A friend  of  the  landlord’s  kept  with 
us  all  day,  and  we  did  not  know  how 
to  regard  him,  whether  as  friend  or  foe. 
On  the  second  day  he  disappeared,  and 
we  continued  day  after  day  expecting 
“something  to  turn  up.”  Various 
arguments  were  used  to  get  us  away, 
but  one  by  one  the  difficulties,  which 
were  declared  to  be  insurmountable, 
have  disappeared,  and  it  became  only 
a question  of  getting  the  landlord  to 
remove  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
says  that  he  has  eaten  a good  deal  of 
bitterness  over  the  matter,  as  the 
middleman  has  run  off  with  an  ingot 
of  the  silver  which  was  paid  on  deposit. 
But  what  to  believe  and  what  to  dis- 
believe of  their  statements  it  is  very 
hard  to  know. 

Three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Horsburgh  left 
me  for  Chentu,  and  Mr.  Knipe  came 
to  keep  me  company.  Last  Friday  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a real 
effort  must  be  made  to  get  possession 
of  the  whole  premises.  We  discovered 
that  it  was  only  a question  of  raising 
money  that  was  keeping  the  landlord 
from  moving,  so  we  agreed  to  hand 
over  the  remainder  of  the  silver  on 
promise  of  removal  in  two  days.  On 
Saturday  the  final  agreement  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  on  Sunday,  a day  earlier 
than  we  had  demanded,  the  landlord 
removed  his  furniture  and  left  the 
house  in  our  possession.  This  may 
have  been  hastened  by  an  incident  that 
occurred  on  the  previous  day.  On 
going  to  a small  skin  box  of  mine  I 
discovered  that  it  had  been  broken 
open  and  a piece  of  silver  taken.  The 
responsibility  of  this  theft  I laid  upon 
the  landlord,  who  was  entitled  to  it,  as 
he  had  been  keeping  ns  in  a doorless 
room,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  but 
that  the  culprit  is  living  on  his  premises, 
and  probably  is  one  of  his  relatives. 
On  Sunday  morning  we  were  awakened 
by  the  cry  of  a woman  knocking  her 
head  on  the  table  and  lamenting  the 
loss  of  two  pieces  of  silver,  one  by  the 
middleman’s  roguery,  and  the  next  by 
an  unknown  thief.  It  was  the  land- 
lord’s wife.  Possibly  the  whole  per- 
formance was  for  our  special  benefit. 
Any  way,  it  was  soon  over,  and  she 
was  in  her  usual  cheerful  disposition. 
All  the  way  along  we  have  been  most 
friendly  with  all  the  people  concerned 
in  the  matter,  and  they  with  us.  It 
may  seem  to  be  an  anomaly,  but  it  is 
the  usual  thing  here  to  treat  as  most 
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friendly  those  who,  one  protests,  are 
doing  most  unfriendly  actions. 

Now,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  victory 
is  won ; the  city  is,  in  one  sense,  cap- 
tured. But  really  the  war  here  is 
just  about  to  commence ; the  war,  not 
against  mandarins  and  landlords,  but 
" against  principalities  and  powers, 
against  the  world  rulers  of  this  dark- 
ness.” Pray  for  us  that  we  may  be 
faithful  and  follow  our  Captain  from 
victory  unto  victory,  and  soon  see  some 
of  the  people  of  this  place  giving  in 
their  allegiance  to  our  King.  The  city 


is  a very  busy  one,  having  the  biggest 
market-place  that  I have  seen  in  Sz- 
chuen,  which  is  every  other  day  crowded 
with  people  from  the  country  round, 
who  come  to  sell  and  get  gain,  but  who 
know  nothing  of  the  real  riches  of 
Christ.  We  hope  not  to  work  in  the 
city  alone,  but  to  systematically  visit 
the  towns  and  villages  in  the  district, 
reaching  and  distributing  tracts  and 
ooks.  1 feel  that  the  text  above-men- 
tioned, Ezek.  xxix.  21,  is  a special 
promise  for  our  work  in  Mienchuh 
Hsien. 


FALABA:  REPORT  OF  MR,  ALVAREZ. 


N March  last,  during  a visit  which  Bishop  Ingham  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Alvarez  made  to  Port  Lokkoh,  a Conference  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
Church  missionaries  and  the  C.M.S.  workers  at  Port  Lokkoh 
■was  held  at  that  place,  at  which  it  was  urged  that  the  occupation 
of  Falaba  by  the  British  Government  was  a strong  call  to  the 
Christian  Church  to  advance  its  outposts  towards  the  interior.  A few  days 
after  the  Bishop’s  return  to  Freetown,  Colonel  Cardew,  the  newly-arrived 
Governor,  invited  Mr.  Alvarez  to  accompany  him  as  his  guest  on  his  ap- 
proaching visit  to  Falaba  for  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  frontier  between 
the  French  and  British  territories.  This  generous  invitation  was  thankfully 
accepted,  and  the  following  is  the  report  of  his  visit  which  Mr.  Alvarez  made 
after  his  return  to  the  coast.  The  Committee  have  expressed  themselves 
ready  to  occupy  this  new  station  if  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  : — 


1.  My  information  is  the  result  of 
what  I myself  have  seen  and  learnt 
by  continual  questionings,  both  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Falaba  aud 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Parke3,  Secretary  for 
Native  Affairs  for  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Ad mini- 
strator,  Colonel  Cardew,  I was  allowed 
to  join  him  in  his  tour  of  inspection 
round  the  eastern  and  northern 
frontier  of  the  Colony  (March  2Gth — 
May  17th),  and  Mr.  Parkes  was 
natnrally  of  the  party.  Both  during 
and  after  the  journey  I have  had 
ample  opportunities  given  me  of  learn- 
ing what  I wanted  both  from  him 
and  from  his  interpreters. 

2.  Falaba  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  within  the  sphere  of 
British  inflnenco ; very  probably  the 
most  ancient  of  all.  It  is  the  rendez- 
vous for  the  great  caravans  from 
Timbuctoo  and  the  great  trade  centre 
for  a very  large  area,  and  Moham- 
medans travelling  from  North  Africa 
continually  arrive  in  Freetown  via 
Timbuctoo  (or  the  other  trade  centres 
more  to  the  eastward  of  Timbuctoo) 


through  Falaba.  This  in  itself  makes 
it  an  important  place  as  a missionary 
centre ; although  at  present,  owing  to 
the  terrible  slave-raids  and  wars  of  the 
Sofas  and  others  during  the  last  eight 
years,  unchecked  by  the  British  or 
French  Governments,  the  population  of 
Falaba  is  not  what  it  used  to  be, 
being  probably  now  about  500  (119 
houses)  or  600.  It  is  estimated  that 
30,000  or  40,000  people  at  least  have 
been  enslaved  or  killed  during  the  late 
disturbances  since  1887 ; hence  the 
most  important  places  like  Falaba  have 
suffered  terribly.  Falaba,  which  has  a 
strong  position,  made  a most  gallant 
resistance,  culminating,  when  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants  proved  fruit- 
less, in  the  old  king  gathering  all  of 
his  family  who  were  willing  together 
in  one  of  his  houses  and  burning 
it  over  bis  head.  This  happened  in 
1887,  when  the  Sofas  attacked  them. 

3.  Falaba  stands  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  should  there- 
fore be  considerably  healthier  than  any 
part  of  the  Colony,  even  the  mountain 
villages,  like  Regent.  At  the  first 
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view,  one  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  its  surroundings, 
as  Falaba  is  girt  round  with  a close, 
unbroken  belt  of  gigantic  cotton-trees, 
while  on  the  outside  of  this  one  sees 
what  was  once  a broad,  deep  ditch 
encircling  the  town.  A stream  of  good 
water  runs  to  the  northward,  while  on 
all  aides  mountains  of  considerable 
height  rise  at  distances  of  from  one  to 
six  miles  from  the  town. 

4.  The  permanent  chief,  Fa  Dinka, 
who  rules  over  seven  or  eight  impor- 
tant sub-chiefs,  is  a man  of  kindly  dis- 
position, who,  when  asked  by  Mr. 
Farkes  whether  he  would  like  a mis- 
sionary to  come  and  teach  his  people, 
answered  that  he  would  be  pleased 
for  any  one  to  come  and  do  gooa  to  his 
people.  He  has  acted  very  kindly  to 
the  Government,  having  built  them 
excellent  quarters  for  the  eighty 
Frontier  Folice  now  stationed  there 
under  a white  officer,  Major  Moore. 
I have  every  reason  from  information 
received  to  think  that  he  would  do 
much  to  help  us,  if  we  settled  in  this 
town ; and  even  if  such  were  not  the 
case,  a grant  of  land  and  labourers  for 
building  could  be  obtained  at  a very 
small  cost. 

5.  Money  has  little  or  no  value  at 
Falaba,  but  as  cloth  and  other  articles 
of  barter  increase  from  two  to  three 
hundred  per  cent,  in  value  after  thirteen 
days’  transit  to  Falaba, this  would  cause 
but  little  inconvenience.  Rice,  fruit, 
fowls,  and  meat  in  plenty  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  cows  may  be  purchased 
at  Binkunia  (eighteen  miles  south- 
west), yielding  excellent  milk,  so  that 
a European  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
living  cheaply  and  well. 

6.  The  language  is  the  Djalunka 
Susu,  a slight  variation,  I am  told,  of 
the  Susu,  for  which  I believe  the 
C.M.S.  has  a grammar.  This  lan- 
guage is  spoken  over  an  area,  roughly, 
of  twenty-five  by  thirty-five  miles , as 
far  as  I can  ascertain,  possibly  over  a 
still  wider  area.  The  area  may  appear 
somewhat  small,  but  some  of  the  towns 
of  the  sub-chiefs  are  very  much  larger 
than  Falaba,  e.g.  Binkunia  = some  700 
inhabitants ; Mussaiya  = some  900. 
Both  these  towns  are  on  the  way  to 
Falaba,  but  there  are  several  to  the 
northward,  which,  I believe,  are  equally 
large  and  steadily  growing.  Thus  this 
area  represents  a comparatively  large 
population. 

/.  The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Falaba  are  the  best  I saw  outside  of 
the  Colony  daring  a journey  of  618 
miles,  and  here  our  average  rate  of 
marching  was  three  and  a quarter  miles 
an  hour;  thus  the  opportunities  for 
itinerating  are  excellent.  The  people 
are  courteous  and  hospitable  m the 
extreme. 

8.  The  Mohammedan  element,  though 
present  and  strong  in  Falaba,  is  by  no 
means  supreme,  and  is  confined,  as  far 
as  I could  ascertain,  to  a few  of  the 
chief  men,  who  regard  it,  I believe,  as 
little  more  than  a trade-guild  which 
enables  them  to  obtain  cattle,  Ac.,  at 
a cheaper  rate  from  their  Fnlah  neigh- 
bours, who  are  great  proselytisers  to 
Mohammedanism. 

9.  Port  Lokkoh  is  one  day's  journey 
from  Freetown . Falaba  is  twelve  days’ 
easy  travelling  from  Port  Lokkoh, 
thirteen  days  in  all.  There  are  some 
fifty  villages  en  route , besides  about 
nine  large  towns. 

10.  I have  little  doubt  but  that  a 
European  missionary  would  be  able  to 
gather  round  him  in  a sort  of  boarding- 
school  the  sons  of  nearly  all  the  chiefs 
around  Falaba  for  several  miles,  and 
most  would  be  able  to  pay  in  rice,  Ac., 
for  their  sons'  education.  The  effect 
of  this  in  the  future  is  evident,  if  it 
prove  feasible,  as  the  religion  of  the 
chief  is  the  religion  of  his  people,  at 
least  in  name,  in  the  hinterland  of  West 
Africa.  I was  astonished  myself  at 
the  delight  shown  by  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falaba  at  the  prospect 
of  their  children  being  educated,  and 
exceptional  care  is  being  taken  of  them 
now,  as  owing  to  the  late  disturbances 
the  towns  and  villages  are  but  sparely 
populated  as  compared  with  the  past, 
and  each  town  is  anxious  to  become 
populous  once  more. 

11.  As  the  Government  have  been 
putting  down  the  slave-traffic  in  real 
earnest,  a new  method  of  subsistence 
will  have  to  be  introduced,  and  this,  I 
think,  gives  a farther  opportunity  for 
missionary  effort,  and  is  in  itself  an 
invitation  to  the  Church  to  come  and 
teach  the  arts  of  peace. 

12.  There  is  at  present  a monthly 
communication  with  Falaba,  as  the  pay 
for  the  Frontier  Police  goes  up  each 
month.  However,  only  a week  ago  the 
postmaster  sent  to  me  one  of  his  clerks 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  mileage 
and  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed 
between  Waterloo,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Colony,  and  Falaba  vid  Mongrey  (duo 
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south  of  Falaba),  and  I was  told  that 
the  Governor  had  asked  for  estimates 
for  a bi-weekly  post  to  Falaba.  Even 
by  this  circuitous  route  letters  could  be 
taken  to  Falaba,  if  passed  from  town 
to  town  as  intended,  in  eleven  or  twelve 
days.  As  some  200  odd  Frontier  Police 
are  stationed  at  Mongrey,  Falaba,  and 
smaller  places,  communication  is  sure 
to  be  improved.  Many  of  these  Fron- 
tier Police  are  earnest  Christians,  and 
as  their  wives  and  children  are  encour- 
aged to  join  them,  some  useful  work 
could  be  done  among  them.  Many  of 
those  at  Falaba  expressed  their  delight 
at  the  mere  prospect  of  having  a white 
missionary  among  them,  and  the  officer 
at  present  commanding  at  Falaba  is  a 
delightful  Christian  man,  who  holds 
divine  service  regularly  for  his  men. 

Report  on  Bumba  as  an  Intermediate 
Station. 

1.  Falaba  is  some  174  miles,  as  far 
as  I can  gather,  from  Port  Lokkoh ; it 
is  therefore  most  desirable  that  an  in- 
termediate station  be  occupied,  and 
none  appears  better  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose than  Big  Bomba,  a town  seventy- 
six  miles  from  Port  Lokkoh,  which  vies 
with  Falaba  in  point  of  age,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  perhaps  the  strongest 
chief  in  the  sphere  of  British  influence. 
Kai-Lundo  of  Kaure  Lahun,  in  the 
Mende  country  is  his  only  compeer, 
these  two  men  having  alone  succeeded 
in  making  head  againBt  the  Sofas.  The 
chief  of  Bumba  is  named  Suluku,  and 
one  of  his  sons  was  for  a considerable 
time  with  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Alley  at  the 
Port  Lokkoh  School,  payment  being 
made  for  his  schooling  by  Chief  Su- 
luku. 

2.  Mr.  Cole,  our  tutor,  informs  me 
that  an  American  missionary  asked  for 
permission  to  settle  there,  but  was  told 
that  Suluku  would  prefer  the  C.M.S. 
to  come.  For  this  I cannot  personally 
vouch : in  any  case  Suluku’s  answer 
may  possibly  have  been  an  excuse,  as 
I have  heard  much  of  his  independence 
of  mind.  He  has  resisted  all  attempts 
of  the  Mohammedans  to  gain  his  favour, 
and  remains  a pure  Heathen,  with  his 
people  well  under  control.  The  British 
Government;  I believe,  are  very  chary 
of  hurting  his  feelings,  but  he  is  most 
loyal.  As  the  place  is  in  the  heart  of 
a mountainous  and  well-watered  coun- 
try, it  should  be  fairly  healthy;  but 


from  what  I can  gather,  it  is  but  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  so  cannot  compare  with  Falaba. 

3.  The  three  languages  between  Free- 
town and  Falaba  are  Timne,  Limba 
(three  slightly  varying  dialects),  and 
Djalunka  Snsu.  The  language  of 
Bumba  is  Limba,  but  Timne  is  under- 
stood by  many. 

4.  I venture  to  think  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  opening  for  missionary  work 
in  this  direction.  The  Gospel  has  never 
been  preached  beyond  stations  this  side 
of  Bumba,  and  no  Society  is  moving  in 
the  direction  of  Falaba,  though  some 
are  moving  towards  places  sixty  miles 
to  the  south  of  it.  A white  missionary 
with  a young  lay  catechist  would  suf- 
fice, I think,  for  Falaba;  ditto  for 
Bumba.  We  here  can  only  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  send  us  the 
right  men : may  God  grant  to  us  a 
speedy  answer  to  our  request,  if  in  ac- 
cordance with  His  wilL 

5.  It  might  be  desirable  for  some  one 
to  go  and  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments at  Bumba  at  least : if  I could 
be  allowed  to  do  this,  I should  be  very 
glad  indeed  of  the  opportunity. 

6.  In  conclusion,  I will  only  say  that 
I feel  strongly  that  God  has  been  call- 
ing us  for  a long  time  to  step  out  to 
the  north-east : may  we  be  enabled  to  do 
so  now.  Before  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence, the  great  caravan  route  through 
Falaba  and  Timbuctoo  to  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  was  open,  and  along1  parts  of 
this  Barth,  Ueberwag,  Richardson, 
Clapperton,  and  Nachtigal  passed  some 
forty  years  ago.  Now  for  a time  at 
least,  the  Niger  basin,  some  forty  miles 
from  Falaba,isinthe  hands  of  the  French, 
who  will  not  allow  any  foreign  mission- 
ary to  evangelize  and  settle.  However, 
our  God  is  able,  when  the  time  is  ripe, 
to  bring  about  a redivision  of  the 
Soudan,  and  many  things  already  seem 
to  point  to  such  a possibility,  so  we  can 
wait  His  time.  Tnen,  I trust,  God’s 
messengers  will  not  be  slow  to  brave 
the  risks  the  French  officers  now  run, 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior  in 
command  of  the  Senegalese  troops,  and 
to  show  that  those  who  bear  the  Gospel 
message  can  put  up  with  lives  of  hard- 
ship as  well  as  those  whose  aim  isr  only 
to  explore  and  make  additions  to  ethno- 
logical science. 

Thos.  E.  Alvarez. 

July  Uh , 1894. 
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THE  VALEDICTORY  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  Dismissals— The  Exeter  Hall.  Meetings— The  Communion 
Service  at  St.  Bride’s— Notes  on  the  Departing  Missionaries— General 
Instructions  to  the  Palestine  Lady  Missionaries. 


|HE  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  must  have  risen  into  the  minds 
of  many  when  they  saw  that  for  the  first  time  the  great  Exeter 
Hall  Dismissals  were  to  be  divided  into  two  this  year  : “ With 
my  staff  did  I pass  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I have  become 
two  bands.”  One  does  not  need  to  be  a very  old  friend  of 
the  Society  to  remember  the  days  when  a local  hall  in  one  or  another  of  the  less 
central  districts  of  London  was  found  too  large  for  the  few  friends  who  cared 
to  be  present  when  leave  was  taken  of  the  autumn  reinforcements.  It  is  an 
encouraging  sign,  not  only  of  the  growth  of  the  C.M.S.,  but  of  the  spirituality 
of  that  growth,  to.  see  that  meetings  which  are  chiefly  conspicuous  for  their 
prayerful,  devotional  character  are  now  so  widely  valued. 


THE  DISMISSALS  IN  COMMITTEE . 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  missionaries  has  had  its  effect  in  changing 
the  character  of  the  meetings.  Not  so  very  long  ago  the  General  Committee 
became  as  it  were  a Movable  Committee  for  the  occasion.  The  Instructions 
of  the  Committee  to  the  missionaries  as  a whole  and  to  each  individual  were 
read  out  in  public.  Each  missionary  replied  in  turn.  An  address  to  the 
missionaries  and  a commendatory  prayer  followed. 

Nowall  this  is  done  in  the  comparative  privacy  of  the  Committee  Room,  at 
meetings  of  which  only  the  Committee  and  the  friends  of  the  missionaries 
receive  notice.  At  the  public  meetings  the  Instructions  have  been  dropped, 
and  only  representative  missionaries  speak. 

The  quiet  gatherings  in  the  Committee  Room  have  a solemnity  of  their  own. 
As  between  friends,  things  are  sometimes  said  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
a great  public  assembly.  The  proceedings  impress  the  onlooker  with  a sense 
of  what  Mr.  Wigram  woll  described  as  the  entente  cord  idle  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  missionaries.  The  missionaries  are  frequently  assured  of  the 
tender  concern  which  the  Committee  feel  for  their  welfare,  and  they,  in  return, 
do  not  shrink  from  frankly  urging  their  own  views  upon  the  Committee 
There  is  no  question  of  keeping  up  appearances  before  strangers.  The  feeling 
is  genuine  and  unforced. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  describing  the  three  Committee  Farewells 
in  much  detail,  so  that  a few  general  observations  may  be  made,  applying  to 
all  alike. 

The  new  missionaries  are  invariably  urged  in  their  Instructions  to  give  the 
study  of  the  language  their  first  and  best  consideration,  while  not  forgetting 
to  be  missionaries  in  life  and  conduct  even  where  they  cannot  as  yet  be 
missionaries  in  word.  They  are  often  warned  against  the  temptations  of  the 
voyage,  the  disillusionments  which  may  await  them  at  their  stations,  the  trial 
of  patience  during  the  inevitable  time  of  waiting,  until  they  have  passed 
their  language  examination.  The  Instructions  to  the  -older  missionaries 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  kindly  references  to  their  past  work  or  their 
private  circumstances,  sometimes  contain  advice  and  directions  which  reveal 
a close  study  of  character  as  well  as  of  work,  sometimes  (and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  veterans  of  long  service)  offer  only  the  good  wishes 
and  prayers  of  the  Committee. 

In  their  replies  there  is  naturally  more  variety,  and  room  for  the  display  of 
idiosyncrasies.  The  young  missionaries  are,  as  a rule,  very  brief.  They 
generally  express  a desire  to  be  faithful  to  their  Instructions,  and  nearly  always 
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ask  for  prayer.  If  it  is  possible  to  single  out  one  topic  as  occurring  more 
frequently  than  another  in  the  older  men’s  replies,  it  is  that  of  gratitude  to 
the  Committee,  especially  for  the  care  of  their  children  in  the  Home. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Persia,  Bengal,  North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and 
Sindh  missionaries  received  their  Instructions.  Mr.  H.  Morris  was  in  the 
chair,  and  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  introduced  the  party.  The  Instructions  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones,  who  was  careful  to  explain  that  they  were 
principally  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gray,  whose  absence  was  regretted. 
When  the  missionaries  had  replied,  Mr.  Morris  said  a few  words  of  loving 
sympathy  with  them.  The  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stather  Hunt, 
on  Christ  revealed,  glorified,  working,  living,  formed  in  us,  from  Gal.  i.  ] 6,  24  ; 
ii.  8,  20  ; iv.  10.  It  was  just  what  such  an  address  should  be — graceful, 
sympathetic,  spiritual.  In  the  afternoon  Sir  J ohn  Kennaway  was  in  the  chair, 
and  the  room  was  much  fuller,  perhaps  because  there  were  more  missionaries. 
A large  number  of  the  latter  were  ladies,  while  the  Indian  contingent  had  few, 
because  the  C.E.Z.S.,  the  Z.B.M.M.,  and  the  F.E.S.  relieve  the  C.M.S.  in 
India.  The  party  consisted  of  those  who  are  going  to  Sierra  Leone,  Yoruba, 
the  Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Palestine,  Ceylon,  South  China,  Mid 
China,  and  Japan.  The  Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith  introduced  the  missionaries. 
The  Rev.  F.  Baylis  read  the  Instructions  for  the  African  and  Palestine  groups, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens  those  for  the  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan  sections. 
It  was  very  appropriate  that  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn,  under  whose  care  as  Secre- 
tary these  parts  of  the  Mission-field  used  to  come,  should  give  the  address. 
He  founded  his  remarks  upon  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  at 
Pergamum*,  in  Rev.  ii.  17.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  helpful  words  came 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  prolonged  experience. 

The  third  division  of  missionaries,  comprising  the  remainder  of  those  going 
to  India,  was  taken  on  the  following  Thursday  at  1 1 a.m.  Again  Mr.  Morris 
presided,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Furness  Smith  was  the  introducer.  The  Instruc- 
tions were  read  by  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones,  but  as  before,  we  were  told 
they  were  to  a great  extent  the  handiwork  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gray.  Among 
those  who  were  being  dismissed  was  Mrs.  Durrant,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth.  It  was  a curious 
coincidence  that  the  Instructions  should  be  read  to  her  by  one  who  had  been 
a boy  at  the  Home  when  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  and  Mrs.  Durrant  were  Director 
and  Directress.  The  address,  a most  encouraging  and  helpful  one,  was  by 
Canon  Gibbon,  from  Song  of  Solomon  v.  16:  “This  is  my  Beloved,  and 
this  is  my  Friend.”  It  pointed  his  hearers  to  Christ  as  the  oldest,  the 
tenderest,  the  strongest,  the  unchanging  Friend. 

EXETER  HALL  ON  TUESDAY  EVENING. 

The  device  of  separating  the  two  sections  of  the  missionaries  was  an 
experiment  completely  justified  by  the  result.  The  two  meetings  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size,  and  both  filled  the  hall  to  its  utmost 
limits  without  overcrowding  it.  Had  there  been  a marked  inequality 
between  the  meetings,  so  as  to  produce  the  old  crush  on  the  one  evening  and 
a half-empty  meeting  on  the  next,  the  experiment  must  have  been  held  to 
have  failed.  As  it  was,  the  careful  balancing  of  the  attractions  gave  us  two 
meetings  which  filled  the  hall  with  general  satisfaction. 

A minor  innovation,  but  a very  useful  one,  was  that  the  different  groups  of 
missionaries  were  distinguished  by  placards  bearing  in  large  letters  the  names 
of  their  destinations — “Punjab,”  “ Western  India,”  and  so  forth — which  were 
fixed  above  their  seats  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  easily  visible  from  all  parte 
of  the  hall.  In  other  respects  there  was  no  great  change.  The  choir  of 
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ladies,  conducted  by  Mr.  Strong,  sang  hymns  from  half-past  sir  until  the 
meeting  began.  It  has  not  been  our  custom  to  give  lists  of  names  of  those 
whom,  as  the  newspapers  say,  u we  noticed  on  the  platform.”  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  staunch  friends  of  the  Society,  clerical  and  lay,  were  present  in  as 
great  numbers  as  usual. 

There  wanted  yet  a few  minutes  to  the  hour  when  the  cheers  of  the  audience 
greeted  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Kennaway,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram,  and 
their  following  above  the  platform  staircase.  Presently  Mr.  Wigram,  pointing 
to  the  clock,  said,  “ That  clock  is  slow ! ” and  gave  out  the  hymn,  “ All  hail 
the  power  of  Jesus*  Name.”  Then  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones  read  St.  Matt, 
xv.  29  to  the  end,  the  passage  which  contains  the  account  of  the  feeding  of 
the  four  thousand,  and  offered  prayer. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  President  referred  to  the  wise  precaution  which 
had  been  taken  in  dividing  the  meeting,  and  thus  obviating  the  risk  and 
responsibility  of  subjecting  those  who  came  to  the  same  ordeal  as  last  year. 
He  thanked  God  when  he  remembered  at  what  a cost  the  band  of  missionaries 
before  us  had  been  gathered,  the  doubts  and  difficulties  to  be  met,  and  ties 
to  be  severed  before  a man  could  give  himself  to  the  foreign  field.  How 
small  were  the  numbers  of  the  ordained  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England  compared  with  those  who  laboured  at  home — 600  to  23,000.  Yet 
“ Providence  ” was  not  always  <c  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions.”  To  whom 
did  Christ  leave  the  evangelization  of  the  world  ? To  eleven  weak  men, 
doubting  of  their  cause,  hardly  believing  in  their  leader,  left  to  face  the 
power  of  Rome,  the  learning  of  Greece,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  mind. 
The  missionaries  were  but  on  the  threshold  of  their  efforts,  and  the  odds  would 
seem  to  be  against  them.  Here  they  might  be  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a great  meeting.  At  their  stations  a reaction  might  set  in,  under  the 
depressing  influences  of  Heathendom,  and  in  sight  of  the  low  standard  of 
spiritual  life  among  professing  converts.  There  would  be  the  danger  of  care- 
lessness, doubt,  and  despair.  To  what  should  they  look?  Not  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  or  the  determination  of  their  own  heart,  but  to 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  had  transformed  those  eleven  weak  and 
doubting  men  into  champions  of  the  Cross,  worthy  to  carry  it  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  world.  That  strength  which  was  theirs  was  ours 
also.  The  same  indwelling  Christ  was  with  us,  the  same  Father  would  hear 
the  prayers  of  His  children.  They  were  about  to  proceed  to  India,  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Imperial  crown.  There  was  a legend  of  an  alleged 
sojourn  of  Christ  in  India.  He  came  to  India  now  in  their  persons.  Might 
they  who  went,  and  we  who  stayed,  remember  what  is  our  calling,  what  our 
responsibility,  what  is  His  purpose  who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved. 

It  was  now  Mr.  Wigram’s  duty  to  explain  the  facts  about  the  missionaries. 
Persia  and  India  were  taken  to-day,  to-morrow  those  going  to  the  other 
fields.  To-day  all  were  men,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Durrant  and  her 
daughter,  because  the  zenana  societies  provide  most  of  the  ladies  for  India. 
Analysing  the  whole  list  for  both  days,  he  said  there  were  sixty-two  returning 
to  the  field,  and  sixty-four  new  missionaries. 

The  details  may  be  stated  thus  : — Clergy,  28  returning,  15  recruits ; doctors, 

2 returning,  2 recruits  ; laymen,  2 returning,  10  recruits  ; ladies,  12  returning, 
26  recruits;  wives  of  missionaries,  21  returning,  5 recruits;  engaged  to 
missionaries,  3 recruits. 

To  the  total  of  126  Bishop  Stuart’s  daughter  should  be  added.  Of  the 
15  new  clerical  * missionaries,  7 were  from  the  C.M.  College,  6 from  Cam- 
bridge, one  each  from  Durham  and  Highbury ; of  the  doctors,  one  had  an 
Edinburgh  and  one  a London  degree  ; of  the  laymen,  9 came  from  the  C.M. 
College,  and  one  represented  the  Army  and  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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With  this  preliminary  explanation,  and  after  indicating  the  arrangements 
for  the  remainder  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Wigram  introduced  the  missionaries 
one  by  one.  As  their  names  were  called  they  stood  up.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Mylrea  gave  occasion  for  a sympathetic  reference  to  the  health  of  the  Rev. 
Jani  Alii,  whom  he  was  to  have  assisted,  but  will  now,  alas ! have  to 
succeed.  The  names  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Durrant  naturally  provoked  an  irre- 
pressible cheer.  Mr.  Rhodes’  former  work  in  Amritsar  under  the  Church 
Army,  with  whose  hearty  good  wishes  he  is  now  transferred  to  the  C.M.S., 
came  in  for  its  share  of  recognition. 

Five  speeches  from  senior  missionaries  followed,  of  five  minutes  each.  The 
Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann  represented  the  North-West  Provinces ; the  Rev.  F.  T. 
Cole,  Bengal ; Dr.  Eustace,  Medical  Missions  ; the  Rev.  H.  J.  Schaff ter,  South 
India  and  Educational  work ; and  the  Rev.  R Bateman,  the  Punjab.  Readers 
will  observe  that  the  logical  solecism  of  a “ cross  division 99  was  perpetrated  in 
this  selection  ; but  hearers  were  not  disposed  to  cavil  at  an  arrangement  which 
gave  them  a set  of  excellent  addresses.  A few  points  only  can  be  noticed  here. 
Mr.  Baumann  was  asked  by  a Mohammedan  in  Lucknow,  “ What  have  you 
Christians  more  than  we?”  He  replied,  “You  have  your  hundred  and 
twenty  prophets,  but  you  have  not  a single  friend  among  them.  We  have 
Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory.”  Mr.  Cole  gave  us  a curious  piece  of  auto- 
biography. Henry  Martyn,  when  chaplain  at  Dinapore,  was  the  means  of  con- 
verting Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Sherwood.  The  latter  wrote  Little  Henry  and 
His  Bearer , a book  now  eighty  years  old  ; it  was  this  book  which  first  caused 
Mr.  Cole  to  think  of  missionary  work.  One  scene  in  the  book  was  laid  in 
that  very  Santal  country  where  he  was  afterwards  to  labour.  When  he 
went  out  twenty-three  years  ago,  there  were  700  Christians  there;  now 
there  were  3400.  Mr.  Sehaffter  showed  plainly  that  educational  work  had  not 
made  him  less  of  a missionary  than  the  evangelist.  We  wish  the  enemies  of 
Educational  Missions  could  have  heard  his  emphatic  declaration: — “It  is 
far  wiser  to  tell  your  scholars  clearly,  and  again  and  again,  that  you  would 
very  much  sooner  see  one  true  heart  brought  to  Christ  than  a thousand 
passes.  Nail  your  colours  to  the  mast.  If  the  school  must  collapse,  let  it 
go  down  with  colours  flying.”  Yet  in  twenty-five  years  he  had  never 
known  a school  collapse  from  the  faithful  insistence  on  the  Gospel, 
although  a baptism  might  empty  the  school  for  a time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  influence  of  the  baptism  of  a high-class  man  on  Hindu  society  was 
incalculable. 

After  a hymn  came  similar  short  speeches  from  five  recruits — from  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Freeman  as  representing  Oxford  and  the  Army ; the  Rev.  F.  N.  Ask- 
with,  for  the  home  ministry  ; Mr.  A.  C.  Kestin,  for  business  men ; the  Rev. 
H.  Mould,  for  the  C.M.  College  ; and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Heywood,  for  Cambridge. 
According  to  the  rule  adopted  in  previous  years,  these  were  selected  on 
the  principle  of  illustrating  the  sources  from  which  the  supply  of  candidates 
is  drawn. 

The  closing  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  Houghton,  Vicar  of 
St.  John’s,  Park,  Sheffield,  who  urged  with  much  solemnity  the  plea  that 
we  had  by  our  presence  taken  on  ourselves  responsibilities  of  a great  and 
solemn  kind.  We  were  pledged  not  to  forget  the  missionaries  when  they 
are  gone,  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  send  them  reinforcements.  On  this  last 
head  he  appealed  to  parents.  Recently  he  had  gone  to  visit  a lady  in  his 
parish  whose  son  had  got  an  appointment  in  a business  house  in  Calcutta. 
He  had  no  need  to  offer  condolences,  but  congratulations.  Why  should  it 
be  different  with  missionary  work  ? He  urged  them  to  put  no  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  their  children  if  they  wished  to  go  out.  Lastly,  we  wore  under 
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a responsibility  to  our  Lord  and  Master  to  be  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything  for  Him. 

The  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites  offered  the  closing  prayer,  and  pronounced  the 
Benediction.  

THE  HOLY  COMMUNION  AT  ST.  BRIDE'S. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  half-past  eleven  the  missionaries,  their  friends, 
and  members  of  Committee  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion  together  at  St. 
Bride's.  The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  church  was  full  of  communicants. 
All  the  clerical  Secretaries  and  acting  Secretaries  in  C.M.  House  who  could  be 
present  joined  in  administering  the  elements,  headed  by  Mr.  Wigram.  They 
were  the  Revs.  F.  Baylis,  G.  Furness  Smith,  E.  T.  Higgens,  P.  I.  Jones,  H.  P. 
Grubb,  and  D.  H.  D.  Wilkinson.  The  preacher  was  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster, 
Rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Birmingham,  who  took  for  his  text  Isa.  xxxv.  4,  “ To 
say  to  them  that  be  of  a fearful  heart,  be  strong."  His  sermon  was  a power- 
ful denunciation  of  timidity  and  weakness  in  the  Lord's  work.  For  courage 
and  strength  he  enumerated  three  requisites — an  all- victorious  love  to  Christ, 
an  ever-ready  faith,  and  a patient  hope.  The  standard  of  Christian  duty 
was  as  exalted  as  its  exposition  was  faithful;  and  one  strong  point  of  the 
sermon  was  the  preacher's  constant  use  of  Scripture,  deftly  interwoven,  to 
enforce  his  points.  One  could  not  but  think  of  the  preacher  who  had  occupied 
that  place  last  year.  Doubtless  the  preacher  was  thinking  of  Bishop  Hill  also, 
when  he  drew  the  dark  picture  of  what  might  be  before  the  missionary.  At 
the  close  he  read  a letter  from  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Mills,  Vicar  of 
Hull,  written  by  way  of  farewell  just  before  undergoing  an  operation  from 
which  no  success  was  expected.  It  contained  the  passage,  “ But  the  Lord 
sitteth  above  the  waterfloods,  and  to  die  is  gain”  “ He  wrote  it  on  the 
Saturday,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  “and  he  proved  it  on  the  Monday." 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  features  of  Tuesday  evening’s  meeting  were  reproduced  so  nearly  on 
Wednesday  that  they  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  only  the  proceedings 
need  to  be  chronicled. 

Mr.  Stock  took  Mr.  Wigram's  place  by  the  Chairman’s  side,  and  Mr. 
Furness  Smith  read  a passage  of  Scripture  and  offered  prayer.  A glance  at 
the  passage,  St.  Luke  ix.  46 — x.  2,  will  show  how  appropriate  it  was. 

Sir  John  Kennaway,  in  his  opening  remarks,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  new  departure  had  been  justified  by  the  attendance  of  the  night,  equal  to, 
if  not  exceeding,  that  of  the  night  before.  The  little  army  of  those  to 
whom  we  were  bidding  farewell  was  small  compared  with  the  work,  great 
compared  with  what  was  in  the  mind  of  our  forefathers  when  they  started 
the  Society,  A work  so  great  and  far-reaching  oppressed  all  at  Salisbury 
Square  with  its  responsibility.  They  could  not  do  it  in  their  own  strength. 
If  they  had  been  sustained  it  was  through  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
“ Lo,  I am  with  you  alway."  Addressing  the  missionaries  on  the  platform, 
he  bade  them  remember  that  we  prayed  for  them  week  by  week  at  head- 
quarters, and  day  after  day  according  to  the  Cycle  of  Prayer.  Might  they  be 
carried  forward  by  the  strength  of  those  prayers.  Let  them,  for  their  part, 
put  themselves  in  our  place,  realise  the  responsibility  resting  on  us  at  home. 
Let  them  ask  strength  for  us  in  return.  Here  the  President  reviewed  the 
fields  to  which  they  were  going — Palestine,  once  trodden  by  the  holy  feet  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  now  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  yet  a land  of  such 
wondrous  expectancy;  Africa,  long  the  dark  continent  but  now  studded 
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with  bright  spots  of  Christian  endeavour;  China  and  Japan,  names  to-day 
in  every  mouth.  We  know  not  what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  fountains  of  the  vast  deep  now  going  on,  but  when  God  permitted 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  it  was  that  amidst  the  clash  of  kingdoms  and  the 
din  of  arms  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  might  be  advanced.  Bat  not  only  in 
China  and  Japan  were  there  anxieties.  The  meeting  of  a Cabinet  Council 
that  day  had  sent  down  the  Funds  one  per  cent. ; that  great  monarch,  the 
Czar,  was  struck  down  with  disease ; the  struggle  between  capital  and  labour 
was  carried  on  with  such  bitterness  as  to  threaten  our  industrial  supremacy. 
It  was  ours  to  look  for  warnings  of  the  Lord’s  coming.  He  looked  to  us 
to  do  His  work,  carrying  out  His  command,  that  we  might  be  a people  prepared 
for  His  coming. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Stock  was  taking  Mr.  Wigram’s  place. 
He  now  went  through  much  the  same  information  with  regard  to  the 
missionaries  as  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Wigram  the  night  before.  With- 
out invidiousness,  we  may  perhaps  single  out  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Thomas,  whose  father  was  the  well-known  Thomas  of  Tinnevelly, 
is  represented  in  that  district  by  a mother,  a sister,  and  a daughter. 

The  five  selected  senior  missionaries  were  Canon  Taylor  Smith,  for  Sierra 
Leone ; the  Rev.  J.  D.  Thomas,  for  the  veterans;  the  Rev.  F.  Burt,  for  East 
Africa ; the  Rev.  W.  Morris,  for  Egypt  ; and  the  Rev.  J.  Buckley  Wood,  for 
Lagos.  Canon  Taylor  Smith  mentioned  the  solemn  fact  that  since  January 
nine  of  his  fellow-labourers  had  received  their  promotion  and  were  now  in 
the  presence  of  God,  six  had  been  invalided  home,  and  for  the  last  few 
months  there  had  been  only  four  or  five  left  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  not  so  many 
in  Lagos.  Later  on  in  his  speech  he  narrated  the  question  of  a Native 
convert  who  had  been  taken  to  Keswick — " Why  do  they  not  pray  more  for 
the  Native  converts  1 ” Another  good  point  was  the  simple  remark  made  to 
him  by  a boy  who  only  a few  weeks  ago  had  become  a Christian  : “Now  we 
must  allow  ourselves  to  be  worked  by  Him.”  Mr.  Morris  is  prevented  from  going 
back  to  his  own  field  for  the  present,  and  is  really  only  going  to  Egypt  to 
recruit  his  health,  though  he  will  doubtless  assist  Dr.  Harpur  there  as  he  may 
be  able.  One  friend  who  knew  of  the  medical  orders  to  him,  had  written, 
asking,  “ Can’t  you  rebel  1 ” He  told  us  how,  after  a sermon  by  Mika 
Sematimba  on  the  first  Sunday  after  he  returned  home,  on  “ Love  one  another,” 
a chief  had  asked  Archdeacon  Walker,  when  he  heard  of  the  23,000  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  “ Why  do  not  more  come  out  here  ? ” 

Mr.  Wood’s  speech  gave  some  interesting  facts  about  his  own  time  of 
service.  He  first  went  out  in  1857,  thirty -seven  and  a half  years  ago . He 
had  known  of  six  Bishops  of  Sierra  Leone,  five  of  them  in  his  own  time — 
Bishops  Weeks,  Bowen,  Beckles,  Cheetham,  and  now  Ingham,  u whom  may 
God  spare  long  to  hold  the  bishopric.”  As  he  looked  back  over  this  long  vista 
of  years  the  sense  of  thankfulness  prevailed  over  that  of  personal  short- 
coming : “ Bless  the  Lord,  0 my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  Ilis  benefits  ” ; and 
again,  f 1 G-od  is  the  Lord,  who  hath  showed  us  light.”  Another  part  of  the 
same  verse  came  to  his  mind  : “ Bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto  the 
horns  of  the  altar.”  When  he  went  forth  as  a young  man,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  service  should  be  for  life,  or  till  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Providence  of  God.  He  had  no  wish  to  withdraw,  although,  said  he,  u my 
best  days  are  past : I go  with  less  strength  and  buoyancy  of  spirit.”  In 
three  months  he  would  be  the  only  European  left  in  the  Mission.  The 
Mission  was  less  strongly  manned  than  when  he  joined  it  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  years  ago.  The  audience  hardly  seemed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this 
saddening  statement. 
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Time  had  slipped  away,  and  the  speakers  had  exceeded  their  allotted 
minutes,  so  that,  to  economise  a little,  Mr.  Stock  read  part  of  the  next  hymn, 
and  the  people  only  sang  two  verses.  Now  was  the  turn  of  the  three  new 
missionaries,  representing  the  sources  of  supply : the  Rev.  G.  C.  Niven,  from 
Durham,  representing  the  Universities;  Dr.  Hill,  the  medical  profession; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Hughesdon,  the  C.M.  College.  To  them  was  added  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Garrett  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Niven  remarked  the  fact  that  in  the 
C.M.  Almanack  the  texts  for  the  week  had  all  touched  upon  peace,  and  that 
for  the  day  was,  “ Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.”  The 
appeals  for  men  had  been  enough  to  make  a strong  man  weep.  Where  were 
the  men  who  ought  to  be  serving  God  in  the  mission-field  ? “My  brother,” 
said  the  speaker,  “it  is  just  possible  you  know  where  one  of  them  is.” 
Garibaldi,  addressing  the  young  men  of  Italy,  had  said,  “ Young  men,  I have 
nothing  to  offer  you  but  cold  and  hunger,  rags  and  want,  but  let  him  who 
loves  his  country  follow  me.”  If  men  were  willing  to  follow  him,  why 
should  there  be  any  shrinking  from  following  the  Lord  Jesus'? 

Mr.  Garrett  said  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  talking ; now  was  the  time  to 
begin  to  act.  “ Don’t  look  at  these  placards,”  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  laige 
tickets  fixed  up  over  the  groups  of  missionaries.  “ Look  there  ! ” and  he 
pointed  to  the  notice  over  the  doorway,  " Way  Out ! ” Were  the  Whole 
world,  he  said,  divided  into  twelve  parts  and  a representative  man 
chosen  from  each,  only  one  would  be  a Protestant  Christian,  two  would  be 
Greek  or  Roman  Catholic,  while  nine  would  be  Heathen  or  Mohammedans. 
On  this  he  based  yet  one  more  urgent  appeal  for  personal  service. 

The  closing  address  was  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Banning,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Highbury,  who  took  as  his  motto- text  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  “ God  . . . 
whose  I am  and  whom  I serve,”  from  which  he  deduced  much  teaching  on 
the  head  of  sonship  and  service.  Towards  the  close  he  made  a novel  and 
interesting  suggestion.  “ Let  us  imagine,”  he  said,  “ that  this  platform  is 
the  vessel  leaving  the  shore,  and  you  are  the  friends  assembled  to  say  good- 
bye, and  wave  with  your  hymn-papers  a farewell  to  them.”  Instantly  the 
whole  hall  seemed  to  become  a mass  of  waving  white  papers,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries waved  back  in  return.  The  only  thing  lacking  was  the  cheer 
which  in  real  life  would  have  accompanied  the  waving.  Then,  again  at  Mr. 
Banning’s  suggestion,  the  whole  meeting  repeated  a greeting  to  the  missionary 
party  : “ The  Lord  be  with  you  : we  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.” 

The  last  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Selwyn,  now  of  Boscombe, 
Bournemouth,  and  the  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop  of 
Honduras.  So  ended  the  meeting.  “ Happy  meetings  ” they  have  been 
called.  May  they  lead  to  happy  partings,  when  those  who  heard  the  appeals 
so  frequently  reiterated  respond  to  fhem  by  giving  up  themselves  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord  ! J.  D.  M. 

NOTES  ON  THE  DEPARTING  MISSIONARIES, 

Instead  of  repeating,  with  two  or  three  corrections,  the  list  of  missionaries 
sailing  this  autumn,  which  we  published  in  October,  we  now  give  some  little 
account  of  them  and  the  work  to  which  they  are  appointed. 

Sierra  Leone. — The  Rev.  W.  J.  Humphrey  returns  to  his  post  at  Fourah 
Bay  College  with  his  newly- married  wife,  late  Miss  Dunkley  of  that  Mission. 
Canon  Taylor  Smith  returns  to  his  important  work  as  Diocesan  Missioner. 
Miss  McBean  goes  to  the  Annie  Walsh  School,  and  Miss  Edwards  and  Miss 
Hickmott  to  PortLokkoh.  Both  these  latter  are  from  the  Highbury  Training 
Home. 
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Yoruba. — The  veteran  Rev.  J.  Buckley  Wood  and  Mrs.  Wood  go  back 
again  to  Abeokuta  after  thirty-seven  years  of  missionary  service ; and  Mias 
C.  White,  from  the  Highbury  Training  Home,  joins  the  Lagos  Seminary  for 
Girls. 

Niger. — The  new  reinforcement,  Messrs.  Hardman,  Nott,  and  Thomas,  from 
Islington,  left  in  August.  Mr.  Nott  was  formerly  a lieutenant  in  the  army. 
Miss  Frisby  and  Miss  Warner  are  returning  after  furlough,  and  Miss  Maxwell, 
who  went  out  with  Bishop  Hill,  and  was  sent  home  invalided  from  Lagos 
before  reaching  the  Niger,  returns  with  them.  A missionary  from  the  New 
Zealand  C.M.  Association,  Miss  A.  L.  Wilson,  has  just  arrived  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Niger  Mission,  where  her  brother  has  been 
working  as  a probationer.  Mr.  H.  Proctor  also  returns  after  being  invalided 
home  from  Brass. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — The  four  new  men  for  Uganda,  the  Revs. 
A.  J.  Pike  and  G.  R.  Blackledge  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  Lewin  and  A.  B.  Lloyd,  left 
in  June,  and  Dr.  Baxter,  returning  to  Mpwapwa,  in  September.  Mr.  Pike 
was  Rector  of  Killoughter,  Ireland ; the  others  are  from  Islington  College. 
The  Rev.  F.  Burt  and  Miss  M.  A.  Ackerman  are  going  back  to  Frere  Town 
and  Rabai  respectively,  and  Miss  Conway  is  a new  recruit  for  Frere  Town. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith  and  Mrs.  J.  Bumess  are  rejoining  their  husbands. 

Egypt. — We  all  regret  that  no  new  man  has  been  available  for  appoint- 
ment to  this  Mission,  but  the  Rev.  W.  Morris,  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
is  ordered  there  for  the  winter  for  his  health,  and  he  will  no  doubt  be  of 
some  help  to  the  brethren. 

Palestine. — To  this  Mission  the  outgoing  missionaries  are  all  ladies.  The 
Misses  Armstrong,  El  verson,  Nuttall,  and  Coote  are  returning  to  their  posts. 
Miss  Williams  is  transferred  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Mission  under  medical 
orders,  and  Miss  Lewis,  who  went  to  the  Niger  with  her  brother  in  Mr.  Wilmot 
Brooked  original  party,  and  subsequently  withdrew,  has  now,  after  a course 
of  training  at  The  Willows,  been  appointed  also  to  Palestine.  Five  new  ladies 
have  also  joined  this  Mission,  namely,  Miss  M.  C.  Seton  Adamson,  Miss 
E.  A.  Cooke,  Miss  A.  N.  Jarvis,  Miss  F.  L.  A.  Roberts,  and  Miss  J.  Wenham. 
Miss  Seton  Adamson  is  the  daughter  of  a well-known  Evangelical  clergyman 
in  London,  the  Rev.  W.  Adamson,  Yicar  of  Old  Ford.  She  is  a trained 
nurse,  and  goes  to  Dr.  Wright’s  Medical  Mission  at  Nablus.  She  and  Miss 
Wenham  have  been  at  The  Willows,  and  Miss  Roberts  and  Miss  Cooke  at 
the  Deaconess  House  at  Aston.  One  clerical  missionary,  the  Rev.  A.  Liggins, 
is  joining  the  Palestine  Mission,  though  not  from  England.  He  has  been 
transferred  from  Mid  China  ; and  Miss  Goadby,  who  is  engaged  to  him,  has 
gone  out  to  meet  him  in  Palestine. 

Persia. — Bishop  Stuart,  as  our  readers  know,  left  in  September,  accom- 
panied by  his  daughter  and  also  Miss  Conner,  a new  recruit,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Rice,  transferred  from  the  Punjab.  To  Baghdad,  which,  though  an  isolated 
station,  is  attached  to  the  Persia  Mission,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Parfit,  one  of  this 
year’s  ordained  men  from  Islington,  is  appointed.  Two  ladies  from  Sydney, 
the  Misses  Phillips  and  Wilkes,  have  been  appointed  to  Persia  and  Baghdad 
respectively.  Miss  Wilkes,  who  is  a trained  nurse,  has  come  as  far  as 
Bombay,  where  she  will  stay  for  a short  time  until  arrangements  can  bo  made 
for  her  residing  at  Baghdad.  Miss  Phillips  has  been  detained  for  the  present 
in  Australia. 

Bengal. — The  Rev.  F.  T.  and  Mrs.  Cole  return  to  the  Santal  Mission. 
The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bradburn,  formerly  of  Calcutta,  and  latterly  in  the  Santal 
Mission,  is  now  going  to  Krishnagar  to  take  charge  of  the  Training  Institution 
while  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Butler  takes  his  furlough.  The  Rev.  C.  G.  Mylrea, 
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B.A.,  Pembroke  Coll,  and  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  appointed  to  the 
Mohammedan  Mission  in  Calcutta,  to  assist  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii,  and  the  much- 
lamented  death  of  our  Native  brother  throws  special  responsibility  upon  Mr. 
Mylrea.  He  has  been  Curate  at  Great  Yarmouth  under  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Rogers,  and  laboured  there  with  much  acceptance.  Mrs.  Mylrea  accom- 
panies him.  Messrs.  Kestin  and  Noakes  are  to  join  one  or  other  of  the 
Bengal  Associated  Evangelists  Bands.  The  former  has  been  a business  man 
in  the  sense  referred  to  in  the  recent  correspondence  in  these  pages,  and 
his  speech  at  the  Farewell  Meeting  in  Exeter'Hall  was  a striking  vindication 
of  the  Society’s  method  in  dealing  with  such  men.  He  has  had  some 
reading  at  Islington  College,  where  also  Mr.  Noakes  has  gone  through  the 
usual  short  course  for  laymen.  Mrs.  Santer  is  rejoining  her  husband  at 
Burdwan. 

North-West  Provinces. — The  Rev.  J.  P.  and  Mrs.  Haythomthwaite 
and  the  Rev.  W.  McLean  have  returned  to  Agra  after  short  leave,  the  former 
to  St.  John's  College,  the  latter  to  his  evangelistic  work.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  M. 
and  Mrs.  Hackett  are  returning  to  Allahabad,  whore  Mr.  Hackett  will  resume 
charge  of  the  Divinity  School.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  return- 
ing to  Benares,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann  to  Faizabad.  The  Rev.  T.  F. 
and  Mrs.  Robathan,  who  were  working  at  Agra,  are  also  returning.  The 
Rev.  H.  Mould  of  Islington  College,  and  the  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Peck,  B.A. 
(Camb.),  lately  Curate  of  St.  John’s,  Hull,  who  has  been  residing  for  a short 
period  at  Islington,  are  joining  the  Bheel  Mission.  Mrs.  Durrant  and  Miss 
E.  B.  Durrant  go  in  the  first  instance  to  Allahabad,  where  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Durrant  is  Secretary  of  the  North-West  Provinces  Mission.  Miss  Homes, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nigel  Honi?s,  formerly  one  of  the  Society’s  missionaries 
in  Tinnevelly,  and  afterwards  in  Mauritius,  will  possibly  join  the  party  of 
ladies  at  Muttra  for  a time. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — The  Rev.  R.  Bateman  returns  to  his  beloved  Narowal 
District,  the  Rev.  E.  Guilford,  after  a short  leave,  to  Tarn  Taran,  the  Rev.  E. 
and  M rs.  Corfield  to  the  Baring  High  School  at  Batala,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Day 
to  the  Afghan  Frontier,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eustace  to  Quetta,  and  Miss  A.  F.  Wright, 
after  her  recent  brief  visit  home,  to  Amritsar.  Four  new  men  are  assigned  to  this 
Mission.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb,  M.A.  (Camb.),  late  Curate  of  St.  George’s, 
Sheffield,  goes,  we  hope,  to  Multan.  Mr.  E.  Rhodes,  who  has  already  laboured 
in  Amritsar  as  a Church  Army  captain,  goes  back  to  the  same  sphere  as  a 
lay  evangelist.  The  Rev.  E.  F.  Robins  of  Islington  College  joins  the  Frontier 
Mission,  and  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Canney  of  St.  John’s  College,  Highbury,  late 
Curate  of  Emmanuel  Church,  West  Hampstead,  goes  to  Sindh.  Mrs.  Ball 
is  rejoining  her  husband,  and  will  be  a very  welcome  addition  to  the  staff  at 
Karachi 

Western  India.— Lieut.-Col.  T.  A.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  are  appointed  to 
Bombay  as  honorary  missionaries.  Col.  Freeman  is  an  Oxford  man,  and  has 
also  served  in  the  army  in  India.  He  has  lately  been  residing  at  Oxford, 
studying  with  a view  to  dealing  with  educated  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and 
Parsees.  The  Rev.  T.  Davis  of  Islington  College,  who  read  the  Gospel  at  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  ordination  last  Trinity  Sunday,  also  goes  to  Bombay* 
The  Rev.R.  S.  Heywood  (M.A.,  Cantab.),  who  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  is 
appointed  to  Poona,  for  the  Divinity  School  there.  He  was  Curate  of 
Walcot,  and  as  a Cambridge  undergraduate  was  well  known  as  a leader  in 
the  Children’s  Special  Service  Mission,  and  as  editor  of  Out  Boys ’ Magazine, 
which  circulates  largely  in  our  public  schools.  Mrs.  Bowman  is  rejoining  her 
husband  at  the  Girgaurn  Church. 

South  India. — The  Rev.  H.  J.  and  Mrs.  Schaffter  return  to  the  Tinnevelly 
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College,  and  Mr.  Key  worth  to  the  High  School  at  Palamcottah.  Miss  Gehrich, 
late  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  at  Palamcottah,  has  gone  out  to  be  married  to  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Lash,  of  the  Nilghiri  Mission. 

Travanoore  and  CocHry.— The  Rev.  F.  N.  Askwith  (M.A.,  Cantab.), 
brother  to  the  Vicars  of  Christ  Church,  Derby,  and  St.  James’s,  Hereford, 
and  late  Curate  of  the  former  church,  is  appointed  to  the  College  at  Cottayam. 
He  has  already  two  sisters  in  India,  namely,  Miss  Askwith  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S., 
Principal  of  the  Sarah  Tucker  Institution,  and  Mrs.  McKenzie  of  Amritsar. 

Ceylon. — The  Rev.  J.  D.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  and  Mrs. 
Garrett  are  returning  to  their  former  work  among  the  Tamil  and  Singhalese 
people  respectively.  Miss  C.  C.  Forbes  is  appointed  to  Colombo,  and  Miss 
L.  Case,  from  the  Highbury  Training  Home,  to  Jaffna. 

South  China.— -The  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Light,  formerly  at  Pakhoi,  are  now 
going  to  Fuh  Chow,  and  Dr.  L.  G.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  assigned  to  Pakhoi,  will 
leave  for  the  Mission  early  in  the  new  year. 

Mid  China. — The  Rev.  E.  Hughesdon  and  the  Rev.  A.  Phelp9  are  not 
new  to  China,  having  laboured  there  already  in  connexion  with  the  China 
Inland  Mission.  They  have  joined  the  C.M.S.  with  the  full  consent  of 
that  Mission.  Mr.  Hughesdon  has  been  at  Islington  College,  from  which 
he  was  ordained.  Mr.  Phelps  had  been  already  ordained  by  Bishop  Moule 
in  China  ; but  he  also  has  resided  at  Islington  for  a time.  Mrs.  Phelps 
is  remaining  in  England  with  her  two  children  at  present,  by  the  Committee’s 
wish,  in  consequence  of  the  war.  The  four  new  ladies,  the  Misses  Browne, 
Clark,  Godson,  and  Goudge,  from  The  Willows,  are  also  temporarily  detained, 
as  explained  on  page  865.  Dr.  A.  T.  Kember,  who  hopes  to  sail  shortly,  is 
a son  of  the  Rev.  T.  Kember  of  Palamcottah. 

Japan. — The  Rev.  Barclay  F.  and  Mrs.  Buxton,  the  Rev.  S.  Swann,  and 
Miss  Cox  returned  to  the  Mission  two  or  three  months  ago.  The  Rev.  G.  C. 
Niven,  who  now  joins  the  Mission,  represents  the  University  of  Durham. 
He  was  also  at  Islington  for  a year.  Of  the  four  ladies,  the  Misses  Bernau, 
Dunn,  Hill,  and  Jackson,  the  first  three  are  from  The  Willows.  Miss  Bernau 
is  the  granddaughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernau,  formerly  a well-known 
missionary  of  the  Society  in  British  Guiana  when  the  Society  worked  there. 
She  is  a niece  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Moule. 

North-West  America. — The  reinforcement  for  this  Mission  left  a few 
months  ago,  the  Rev.  G.  S.  and  Mrs.  Winter  being  transferred  from  Moosonee 
to  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Taylor,  formerly  of  Saskatchewan,  to 
Moosonee.  The  intrepid  expedition  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck  to  Cumberland 
Sound,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker  of  Islington  College,  has  previously 
been  mentioned.  Miss  M.  F.  Herbert  went  to  Athabasca  to  be  married  to 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Warwick. 

North  Pacific. — The  Rev.  A.  J.  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  returned  to  Alert 
Bay,  and  Miss  E.  G.  Beeching,  of  the  Highbury  Training  Home,  went  with 
them. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  LADY  MISSIONARIES 
PROCEEDING  TO  PALESTINE. 

The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  to  the  various  bands  were  necessarily  of 
considerable  length  in  the  aggregate,  and  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  space. 
But  we  give  one  section  of  them  which  will  have  a special  interest  for  many 
friends : — 

The  first  thought  which  the  Com-  work  must  be  done  at  the  high-water 
mittee  would  seek  to  impress  upon  you  mark  of  the  Christian  life, 
to-day,  dear  sisters,  is  that  missionary  At  home,  those  who  in  real  earnest 
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desire  to  further  the  spread  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  discover  this 
truth.  Whether  their  aim  be  to  take 
part  in  organising  the  work,  or  to  fill  a 
place  among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
plead  the  cause,  to  devote  some 
adequate  share  of  their  means  to  the 
needs  of  the  work,  or  to  pray  for  those 
engaged  in  it,  they  are  sooner  or  later 
made  to  feel  that  only  when  they  are 
really  living  ap  to  their  light  as  Chris- 
tians have  they  any  satisfaction  in 
what  they  do.  Formal  prayers,  half- 
hearted gifts,  and  perfunctory  work  are 
never  calculated  to  be  acceptable  to 
God,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  felt 
to  be  a failure  than  in  connexion  with 
Foreign  Missions.  This  probably  you 
have  all  learnt  by  past  experience. 

But  the  same  truth  ought  to  come 
home  to  you  in  an  intensified  form  with 
regard  to  the  actual  work  of  a mis- 
sionary in  the  field.  Your  teaching, 
your  labours,  your  living  witness,  can 
only  be  what  they  ought  to  bo  on  the 
same  terms. 

One  verse  in  the  Bible  suffices  to 
enforce  the  truth,  Bom.  xii.  2 : Be 
“ not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord/'  It  reminds 
you  of  three  great  dangers,  a fall  into 
any  one  of  which  may  take  the  peace 
and  joy  out  of  the  worker’s  heart,  and 
may  endanger  the  fruit  of  her  labours. 
If  instead  of  doing  always  her  very  best 
with  all  diligence,  she  become  in  any 
degree  “ slothful  ” ; if  instead  of  being 
always  on  fire  with  a zeal  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  kindled  and  has 
fed,  she  lose  her  fervency  of  spirit ; if 
instead  of  ever  feeling  that  each  act  is 
done  with  a loving,  dutiful  reference 
to  the  Lord  who  has  bought  her,  she 
forget  that  she  is  to  serve  the  Lord 
Christ,— if  either  of  these  happen,  what 
wonder  that  she  should  feel  the  sun- 
shine of  her  life  beclouded  P 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind  you 
will  see  the  truth  and  the  untruth  of 
the  idea  that  each  missionary  going 
out  as  you  do,  is  proved  by  that  very 
fact  a heroine,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  peculiarly  saintly. 

There  is  a truth  behind  such  an  idea. 
It  is  a right  notion  that  the  missionary 
service  requires  the  most  saintly  and 
the  most  heroic  life.  But  it  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  special  work  differs 
in  this  respect  from  other  Christian 
work. 

Missionary  service  is  therefore  nothing 
in  itself  to  place  the  worker  on  a new 


and  different  level.  It  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  is  work  done  before  countless 
human  eyes,  and  that  for  it  vast 
numbers  of  people  have  the  right 
standard  in  their  minds,  however  much 
their  views  on  the  subject  may  be 
mixed  with  ignorance.  They  see  that 
heroes  and  saints  are  required  by  the 
Master  in  such  service.  But  then  they 
wrongly  put  such  work  on  a platform 
of  its  own  if  they  lower  the  ideal  for 
any  other  Christian  work.  It  is  not 
the  missionary  call  that  makes  such  a 
demand  upon  you,  but  the  Lord  whom 
you  serve.  And  He  would  make  quite 
as  great  a demand  if  He  called  you  to 
do  the  work,  apparently  the  most  com- 
monplace, in  the  sphere  that  of  all 
others  might  seem  to  you  the  most 
humble  and  most  inconspicuous. 

Without,  therefore,  in  the  least  put- 
ting you  upon  any  unduly  exalted 
eminence,  toe  Committee  can  urge 
you  to  lay  very  solemnly  to  heart  the 
high  standard  required  in  your  coming 
work. 

If  there  be  any  gap  (cf.  John  xv.  5) 
in  your  personal,  living  union  by 
faith  with  a Saviour  crucified  and 
risen,  or  anything  “ out  of  joint  ” (cf. 
2 Tim.  ii.  17)  in  the  relation  you  hold 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  the 
least  you  can  expect  is  that  you  your- 
self will  suffer ; that  you  may  give  pain 
to  your  fellow- workers ; that  your 
Lord’s  plans  and  purposes  may  be  in 
some  degree  hindered. 

Similarly  you  may  think  of  evil 
results  of  any  failing  m your  life  where 
you  come  into  touch  with  fellow-Chris- 
tians  or  “ them  that  are  without ’’  ; of 
any  twist  in  the  motive,  or  sloth  in  the 
performance,  of  your  service ; of  any 
avoidable  ignorance,  any  careless 
blundering,  or  lack  of  thought  for 
others  in  your  methods. 

The  Committee  would  desire  you, 
dear  sisters,  to  think  of  them  (as  they 
thus  set  before  you  the  great  needs  of 
your  calling)  not  as  severe  taskmasters 
lading  you  with  heavy  burdens ; but 
as  loving  friends  and  fellow- workers, 
anxious  for  you  to  realise  your  own 
insufficiency  for  these  things,  that  you 
may  throw  yourselves  with  all  the 
more  reality  of  faith  and  of  hope  upon 
God  who  is  “ able  to  make  all  grace 
abound  toward  you  ; that  ye  always, 
having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things, 
may  abound  to  every  good  work/* 

Then  they  turn  from  this  thought, 
which  belongs  to  all  Mission-fields 
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alike,  to  one  which  is  specially  promi- 
nent in  connexion  with  the  Palestine 
Mission — the  thought  that  in  thus 
serving  our  Lord  and  Master  at  your 
very  best  yon  will  be  wise  to  keep  lore- 
most  in  yonr  minds  the  thought  of 
your  duties  as  the  “ good  works  which 
God  has  before  ordained  ” that  you 
should  walk  in  them.  You  do  not  go 
to  plan  a work  of  your  own  devising 
if  you  go  in  the  right  spirit,  but  to 
carry  out  His  plan.  That  plan  “ay 
vary  from  land  to  land.  What  He 
does  among  the  Pagans  of  Uganda  may 
not  be  quite  His  purpose  for  the 
Moslems  of  Palestine.  And  if  you 
aim  at  some  scheme  of  your  own  devis- 
ing* you  may  find  that  every  difficulty 
and  hindrance  is  a constant  source  of 
fret  and  disappointment,  and  even  the 
seeming  successes  may  not  really  be 
forwarding  His  purpose,  which  is  better 
than  yours. 

His  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
be  sure  to  have  taken  due  account  of  all 
the  difficulties.  He  will  have  remem- 
bered all  the  hindrauces  you  will  find 
in  seeking  access  to  the  people  to  whom 
you  are  sent.  He  will  know  of  the 
preliminary  difficulty  of  acquiring  a 
language  hke  Arabic,  of  the  obstacles 
that  you  meet  in  putting  clearly  first 
to  your  own  minds,  and  then  to  those  of 
the  ignorant  women  of  the  land,  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  already  pre- 
judiced in  their  minds  by  many  false 
conceptions  and  degrading  associations. 
He  knows  the  stage,  the  very  elemen- 
tary stage,  at  which  you  find  the  work 
after  long  years  of  hard  work  by  others ; 
the  patient  endeavours  required  to  carry 
it  even  one  short  step  onward.  He 
knows  all  the  dangers  that  are  actual, 
and  the  fears  of  dangers  that  may 
sometimes  be  imagined,  for  those  who 
on  any  near  approach  to  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  have 
so  much  to  dread  in  the  consequences 
of  conversion. 

AU  of  these  things  would  be  apt  to 
discourage  and  weary  you  if  they  were 
put  over  against  some  plan  of  your  own 
as  to  the  aim  to  be  reached,  the  pace 
of  progress  to  be  looked  for,  and  even 
the  methods  to  be  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  facts  and 
realities  which  are  beforehand  taken 
count  of  by  Him  who  calls  you  into 
the  field,  they  will  not  and  cannot 
thwart  His  purposes  for  you  if  you  go 
in  other  respects  rightly  about  His 
work.  God  will  not  expect  you  to 


overleap  such  barriers,  and  try  to  find 
some  work  or  method  which  ignores 
them,  but  He  will  have  some  good  and 
wise  plan  to  gather  souls  into  His 
Kingdom  in  spite  of  them.  To  allow 
Him  to  have  the  ordering,  to  be  always 
willing  to  go  in  each  detail  of  duty  to 
Him  for  guidance  for  the  next  thing, 
and  to  be  just  as  ready  to  carry  forth  a 
basket  of  precious  seed,  and  sow  it  at  His 
bidding  on  what  looks  like  only  too 
unpromising  soil,  as  you  would  be  to 
hear  a call  to  gathering  in  some  of 
the  sheaves  of  a long-expected  harvest : 
these  are  among  the  requirements  for 
peaceful  and  successful  work  in  a land 
like  the  Holy  Land  as  it  is  under 
Turkish  rule. 

The  difference  in  aim  may  be  thought 
of,  as  one  has  put  it,  as  the  difference 
between  “ the  World  for  Christ/’  and 
“ Christ  for  the  World.”  “ If  we  set 
before  ourselves  the  task  of  bringing  the 
world  to  Christ,  we  have  all  the  un- 
belief and  all  the  inertia  and  all  the 
hostility  of  the  world  to  resist  us.  If 
we  do  as  we  are  bidden,  carry  Christ  to 
all  the  world,  we  have  all  the  impulse 
and  might  of  His  own  life  and  love  to 
carry  us  forward  in  our  work”  (Hr. 
Gordon.) 

To  be  constrained  to  set  forth  to 
“ carry  Christ  to  all  the  world  ” must 
be  much  the  same  as  it  was  for  St. 
Paul  to  feel  that  he  must  go  with  his 
blessed  Gospel  to  Rome ; and  when 
under  that  constraint  a missionary 
looks  boldly  in  the  face  and  realises 
all  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the 
way,  they  do  not  appal  at  the  outset, 
nor  “ cast  down  ” in  the  service.  She 
who  goes  forth  devoutly,  patient,  and 
faithful  to-day  into  Palestine  may 
hope  in  her  measure  to  share  the 
experience  of  St.  Paul  described  in 
two  verses  (i.  15,  16)  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  have  been  thus 
expanded : — 

“ ‘ He  is  ready,  and  more  than  ready, 
to  pay  his  debt  to  Rome.’  * So  much  as 
in  me  is,  I am  ready  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Home  also 1 
(i.  15).  There  is  an  emphasis  on  the 
4 me/  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  hin- 
drance, whatever  it  is,  is  not  in  him, 
but  around  him.  The  doors  have  been 
shut,  but  the  man  stands  behind  them, 
in  act  to  pass  in  when  he  may. 

“His  eagerness  is  no  light-hearted- 
ness, no  carelessness  of  when  or  where. 
This  wonderful  missionary  is  too  sen- 
sitive to  facts,  too  rich  in  imagination. 
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not  to  feel  the  peculiar,  nay,  the  awful 
greatnessof  a summons  to  Borne.  . . . 
There  is  that  in  him  which  fears  Borne. 
But  he  is  therefore  the  very  man  to 
go  there,  for  he  understands  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  occasion,  and  he  will  the 
more  deeply  retire  upon  his  Lord  for 
peace  and  power. 

“Thus  with  a pointed  fitness  he 
tells  himself  and  tells  his  friends,  just 
here,  that  he  is  * not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel/  ‘ I am  ready  oven  for  Borne, 
for  the  terrible  Borne.  I have  a mes- 
sage which,  though  Borne  looks  as  if 
she  must  despise  it,  I know  is  not  to  be 
despised.  For  I am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel,  for  it  is  God's  power  to 
salvation  to  every  one  that  belie veth / ” 
(Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Motile.) 

M ay  you,  dear  sisters,  go  forth  with 
St.  Paul’s  faith  to  preach  St.  Paul’s 
Gospel,  under  the  care  and  blessing  of 
St.  Paul’s  Lord. 

As  you  go  forth,  dear  sisters,  some 
would  almost  envy  you  for  the  sacred- 
ness of  the  land  on  which  your  lot  has 
fallen.  Others  would  pity  you  for  the 
stony  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  you 
are  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  King- 


dom. Do  not  build  too  much  on  what 
you  will  find.  If  you  do  not  carry  with 
you  all  that  makes  every  place  hallowed 
ground,  not  even  Palestine  will  of  itself 
provide  it  for  you.  Neither  be  over-fear- 
ful of  the  task  before  you  ; it  will  not 
be  impossible  if  you  can  pray  the  prayer 
of  Asa,  who  “ cried  unto  the  Lord  his 
God  and  said,  ‘ Lord,  it  is  nothing  with 
Thee  to  help,  whether  with  many,  or 
with  them  that  have  no  power;  help 
us,  0 Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  Thee, 
and  in  Thy  Name  we  go  against  this 
multitude.  O Lord,  Thou  art  our  God ; 
let  not  man  prevail  against  Thee’” 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  11). 

The  Committee,  as  you  go  forth, 
take  the  place  of  Saul  as  he  watches 
David  go  against  Goliath.  They  see 
the  giant  foe ; the  strong  man  armed 
and  in  possession.  They  see  you  in 
your  simple  preparation,  as  they  hope, 
not  trusting  in  any  armour  which  you 
have  not  proved,  but  going  forth  ready 
to  say,  “ I come  to  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast 
defied/’  They  say  heartily  and  prayer- 
fully, “ Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you.” 


AFRICAN  NOTES. 


RITISH  Central  Africa. — Almost  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  revival  of  slave- raiding  in  the  Nyassa- 
Tanganika  plateau  has  transpired  the  fact  that  the  Arabs,  expelled 
from  the  Congo  by  Baron  Dhanis  and  discountenanced  by  the 
British  Administration  in  Central  Africa,  are  employing  powder 
which  has  been  ferried  across  the  Lake  by  the  Hermann  von  Wiwmann . 
Placed  there  by  the  German  Anti- Slavery  Society,  and  larger  than  any  of  the 
English  vessels,  this  steamer,  in  conjunction  with  the  station  of  Langenburg, 
has  largely  assisted  the  consolidation  of  German  influence.  Now,  its  philan- 
thropic aims  are  being  contravened  in  a most  striking  degree;  apparently 
also  all  representations  to  the  German  officials  have  as  yet  proved  futile.  The 
damaging  shadows  thus  cast  on  the  escutcheon  of  a great  nation’s  humanity 
and  good  faith  have  awakened  a storm  of  righteous  indignation  in  the  English 
press.  Our  own  unfulfilled  obligations,  towards  Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  in  no 
wise  modify  the  vigorous  expression  of  an  alarmed  virtue,  greatly  exercised 
by  a signatory  Power’s  unblushing  violation  of  Articles  IX.  and  X.  of  the 
Brussels  Act. 


But  the  incidental  and  endemic  drawbacks  offered  by  turbulent  Arabs  in 
particular  are  powerless  to  neutralise  the  impetus  furnished  by  the  influx  of 
civilisation  and  labour  in  general,  to  the  national  weal  of  Nyassaland.  Blan- 
tyre,  for  instance,  whose  European  population  in  1891  fell  short  of  a score, 
now  numbers  over  eighty  'souls,  of  which  twenty  are  women  and  children. 
The  maritime  power,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  has  advanced  with  a bound 
from  one  trader  and  eight  steamers  to  fourteen  traders,  fourteen  steamers,  and 
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one  hundred  boats.  Commercial  statistics  re  real  the  amazing  increase  of 
100,000/.  on  a sum  of  20,000/.  returned  in  the  balance-sheets  of  1891.  The 
printing  of  the  Government  Administration,  as  of  the  British  Central  African 
Gazette , devolves  entirely  upon  native  effort,  unsustained  oven  by  European 
supervision.  Telegraphy  follows  closely  upon  the  press.  Bandawe,  by  Mr. 
C.  Rhodes’  arrangement,  is  the  prospective  telegraphic  station  of  Nyassaland, 
and  will  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  converts  of  the  Free  Church 
Mission. 


British  East  Africa . — The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Mombasa  Railway  has 
as  yet  failed  to  awaken  any  adequate  response  from  the  authorities.  The 
parallel  between  the  present  short-sighted  policy,  and  that  which  eleven  years 
ago  quashed  the  suggestion  of  a Suakin- Berber  line,  has  been  aptly  em- 
phasised by  Mr.  Charles  Allen  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  That  the  disastrous  results  consequent  upon  that  decision  will  repeat 
themselves  in  Uganda  is  a calamity  whose  demonstration  is  as  needless  as  its 
prevention  is  urgent.  Meanwhile,  the  development,  religious  and  commercial, 
of  British  East  Africa  continues  to  engross  an  increasing  space  in  public 
attention.  Mr.  McDermott,  the  British  East  Africa  Company’s  agent  at 
Machako's,  some  months  ago  expressed  a highly  favourable  opinion  of  the 
Ukambani  country  and  its  people,  “the  predominant  tribe  in  this  part  of 
Africa.”  The  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  industry  of  its  people,  one  million 
in  number,  he  considers  to  offer  trusty  pledges  of  the  excellent  harvest  which 
will  inevitably  follow  upon  the  construction  of  a railway.  The  Leipsic  mission- 
aries labouring  amongst  these  Wa-kamba  have,  however,  conceived  a far  less 
favourable  opinion  of  their  spiritual  receptivity,  their  attitude  towards  the 
Gospel  being  characterised  by  apathy  and  indifference. 

An  interesting  departure  lately  initiated  by  the  Leip3ic  Mission  is  the 
expatriation  of  Tamil  converts  (pariahs)  with  their  families  into  British  East 
Africa.  These  are  intended  to  aid  largely  in  the  construction  of  the  Mission 
buildings,  in  view  of  setting  free  the  European  agents  for  the  more  direct 
evangelistic  work. 

The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  and  the  Neukirchen  Mission  have  both 
sustained  a severe  loss  within  the  last  few  months,  the  one  in  the  home-call 
of  its  director,  the  other  in  the  premature  death  of  one  of  its  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries. The  extensive  experience,  iron  diligence,  and  great  literary 
abilities  of  Theodor  Wangemann,  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  had  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  being  an  expert  in  his  own  calling,  while  they  secured 
from  the  general  public  a far  wider  recognition  of  the  Society’s  claims  and 
objects.  His  fertile  pen  and  high  powers  of  organisation  were  for  the  twenty- 
nine  years  of  his  directorate  unstintedly  devoted  to  the  consolidation  and 
extension  of  the  Society’s  influence  at  home ; its  Missions  abroad  were 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  dint  of  personal  visitations  and  efforts  that 
would  have  taxed  the  energies  of  far  younger  men. 

The  Neukirchen  Tana  Mission  is  also  lamenting  the  removal  of  one  of  its 
pioneer  missionaries  in  the  Vitu  province.  To  the  linguistic  powers  of 
Frederick  Wurtz  we  are  indebted  for  numerous  works  on  the  Pokomo  and 
Swahili  languages.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  various  dialects  of 
the  latter  would  probably,  had  he  lived,  have  procured  him  the  position  of 
teacher  in  the  Berlin  Oriental  Seminary.  His  mechanical  genius  was  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow- workers  and  the  Natives.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  had  intended  to  enter  a machinist’s  shop  in  order  to  master 
every  detail  in  the  construction  of  the  petroleum  Mission  boat  now  required 
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upon  the  Tana.  This  was  denied  him ; he  lived,  however,  to  see  take 
firm  root  in  the  Tana  country  the  Gospel  which  he  himself  had  first  planted 
there. 


The  Basel  Missionary  Society  speaks  of  an  awful  mockery  of  the  Gospel 
work  in  the  Cameroons,  originated  by  the  Heathen  party  there.  Foiled  in 
their  attempt  at  a restoration  of  Paganism,  some  of  the  Natives  have  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  brandy  god,  ci  Almela,”  from  the  Dualla  tribe.  The  rites 
of  the  so-called  “ Almela  Church  ” are  closely  modelled  upon  those  of 
Christianity,  even  to  the  conducting  of  " Sunday  services  ” ; at  these  the 
practice  of  Bible-reading  is  caricatured,  and  a discourse  delivered  upon  the 
advantages  of  brandy- worship,  Ac.  Many  of  the  Bongo  people  have  joined 
the  Almela  Church ; there  prevails  a universal  impression  that  its  origin  is 
European,  an  offshoot  of  one  of  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the 
white  man’s  country. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society  announces  receipts 
amounting  to  1,254,227,15  frcs.,  with  an  expenditure  of  1,299,242,33  frcs. 
For  the  Gold  Coast  stations  the  year  has  proved  an  exceedingly  fruitful  one. 
Among  its  shadows  wc  note  the  expulsion  of  the  Christian  king  of  Krobo 
and  a number  of  converts  from  Church  membership. 


An  exhaustive  article  (founded  on  the  reports  in  Lea  Missions  d'Afriquc , 
Cardinal  Lavigerie’s  organ)  on  the  work  of  the  White  Fathors  at  Lake 
Tanganyika  has  appeared  in  the  All gemeine  Missions  ZeitschHft.  We  gather 
from  it  a clear  view  of  the  methods  of  the  Mission  and  its  growth  since  its 
first  acquisition  of  the  Belgian  forts,  Mpala  and  Karema,  “ loaned  ” to  it  by 
l’Association  Internationale  Africaine.  The  Mbungu  purchased  by  Lieutenant 
Becker  for  the  erection  of  these  and  afterwards  retained  in  a sort  of  feudal 
connexion,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  numerous  following,  dwelling 
under  the  protection  and  supplying  the  strength  of  the  Mission.  Their 
number  is  continually  augmented  by  the  addition  of  slave-children,  redeemed 
by  the  donations  of  the  faithful.  This  method  of  procedure  furnishes  the 
Romish  worker  with  a vineyard  il  within  his  gates,”  while  substantiating  his 
oft-repeated  admission,  “ Autant  de  rachetes , autant  de  converlis .” 

A propos  of  the  last  remark  we  append  the  following  literal  extract  from  a 
recent  number  of  Les  Missions  Catholiques  : — 

“Of  the  sums  collected  for  the  redemption  of  slaves,  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Ledochowski,  Prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  has  granted 
to  Mgr.  Barthet,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Senegambia,  30,OOOL.  (Italian);  to  Mgr. 
Toulotte,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Sahara,  10,0O0L. ; to  Mgr.  Hirth,  Vicar- Apostolic 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  20,OOOL. ; to  Mgr.  Lechaptois,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the 
Tanganika,  20,OOOL.” 

This  is  Rome’s  quota  to  the  healing  of  Africa’s  open  sore ! 


The  prospects  of  Liberia  are  not  rose-coloured.  Its  longstanding  financial 
difficulties  and  internal  discontents,  whose  regular  and  periodical  ebullition 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Republic’s  existence,  are  conjoined  to  the  proximity 
of  neighbours  less  kind  than  encroaching.  The  latest  Franco-Liberian  de- 
limitation treaty  has  raised  a storm  of  unavailing  protest  and  unheeded 
requests  for  intervention,  from  the  weaker  party.  The  Liberian  boundaries 
are  trenched  upon  by  a superior  European  power,  and  unrespected  even  by 
turbulent  Native  tribes. 

Internecine  broils  and  external  friction  render  indispensable  the  exercise 
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of  pre-eminent  caution  in  the  work  of  evangelization.  Its  very  scope,  in- 
cluding both  the  Native  and  Liberian  element,  has  frequently  jeopardised 
its  existence  : its  Native  agents,  in  some  instances,  have  contributed  to  the 
peril  by  their  injudicious  intermeddling  in  secular  party  strifes.  Bishop 
Ferguson’s  last  annual  report  anticipates  results  unfavourable  to  the  work  on 
the  Cavally  river  and  east  of  Cape  Palmas,  from  the  French  occupation  of 
the  land.  One  catechist  has  already  been  dismissed  from  the  district  with 
the  significant  assurance  that  France  in  future  can  provide  her  own  teachers. 


The  German  conscience  for  its  apathy  as  regards  the  flourishing  Gold  Coast 
trade  in  powder  and  spirits  is  severely  censured  by  the  Basel  Evangelische 
Heidenbote.  The  route  from  the  coast  along  the  Volta  river  to  the  Salaga 
market  is  used  for  the  transport  of  slaves,  whose  pnrohase  is  effected  by 
brandy  and  gunpowder.  Those  brought  from  the  interior  are  almost  exclu- 
sively children,  their  pliability  and  youth  commanding  the  highest  prices. 
Many  are  sold  en  route , but  largo  numbers  reach  the  German  and  English  Gold 
Coast  colonies.  In  the  former  at  least  as  many  slaves  are  found  as  in  the  whole 
territory  between  Salaga  and  Anum.  Where  then,  questions  the  Heidenbote , 
can  the  blessing  on  German  commerce  enter,  when  the  means  of  corruption, 
not  even  restricted  by  heavy  customs,  are  so  briskly  bartered  ? The  small 
powder-barrel  that  in  English  ports  costs  from  eighteen  to  twenty  marks,  may, 
in  German,  be  obtained  for  six  and  a half  ; while  gin,  instead  of  a price — all 
too  small — of  twelve  marks,  is  sold  for  six  and  a half. 


South  Africa. — The  year’s  report  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society’s  work 
in  South  Africa  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  steady  progress  and  hopeful  pros- 
pects. Unfortunately  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  stations  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  handicapped  by  the  influence  of  rival  denominations  and 
Bapedi  secessionists.  Locusts,  small-pox,  floods  and  drought  have  not  tended 
to  facilitate  a task  whose  achievement  is  heavily  hampered  by  the  corrup- 
tions of  civilisation.  In  Natal  the  custom  of  lobola,  i.e.  the  sale  of  girls  for 
cattle,  dies  hard  : the  Christian  Kaffirs  enslaved  by,  and  endeavouring  to 
conceal  their  adherence  to,  its  practice  form  a fruitful  source  of  anxiety  to 
the  Berlin  agents.  In  Mashonaland,  the  work  at  the  Bonyai  station  has 
received  large  impetus  from  the  destruction  of  the  Matabele  power,  an 
impetus  by  no  means  confined  to  the  German  Mission  alone.  The  united 
Mission  zeal  of  South  Africa  is  now  prepared  to  work  the  country  recently 
opened  up  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo.  The  S.P.G.  has  already 
founded  four  stations.  To  the  Wesleyans  has  been  granted  by  the  British 
South  African  Company  the  possession  of  every  “ farm  ” and  site  upon  which 
they  may  elect  to  settle.  The  American  Board  has  equipped  an  expedition 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mountainous  regions  lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Busi. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  is  preparing  for  an  increase  of  energy  at 
Buluwayo,  and  in  the  Bonyai  country  stations  have  been  founded  by  the 
Butch  Reformed  Church. 

Herr  Merensky’s  thoughtful  article,  in  the  Allgemeine  Missions  Zeitschrift , 
on  the  late  political  events  in  South  Africa,  naturally  keeps  well  in  view  their 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  Missions.  The  difficult  social  question 
raised  by  the  strained  relations  between  the  colonist  and  coloured  popu- 
lation presses  hardly  upon  the  converts.  Many  of  these  in  the  Transvaal, 
against  their  will,  are  constrained  to  take  service  under  the  Boers.  All,  more 
or  less,  are  made  acutely  sensible  of  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  are 
placed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  European  immigrants.  G.  E. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELD. 


West  Africa. 


HHE  Rev.  T.  J.  Dennis  returned  to  Sierra  Leone  from  the  Canary  Islands 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  Miss  A.  J.  Long  returned  a few  weeks  later. 

We  were  in  error  last  month  in  saying  that  Mr.  T.  Jays  went  to  Lagos 
after  his  illness  in  June.  On  reaching  Ibadan  from  Ogbomoso  he  met 
the  Rev.  T.  Harding,  just  arrived  from  Abeokuta,  and,  learning  that  Mr.  Fry  was 
seriously  unwell  at  Abeokuta,  he  went  to  the  latter  place.  He  reports  Mr.  Fry  as 
convalescent, and  he  himself  was  about  to  return  to  Ogbomoso  at  the  end  of  August. 

Bishop  Tugwell  remained  at  O nits  ha  until  the  last  week  in  August,  when  he 
went  up  to  Lokoja,  returning  to  Onitsha  on  September  4th.  Nurse  Taylor,  who 
accompanied  the  Bishop  to  Lokoja,  remained  there.  Bishop  Phillips  had  preceded 
Bishop  Tugwell  to  Lokoja,  and  remains  there  for  the  present.  The  Rov.C.  Robinson, 
of  the  Haussa  Association,  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Robinson,  also  accompanied 
the  Bishop  up  the  river,  and  was  hoping  to  proceed  on  his  journey  to  Kano  a few 
days  after  the  Bishop  left.  The  Bishop  writes  favourably  regarding  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  climate  of  Onitsha,  that  is,  as  compared  with  that  of  Lagos.  The 
new  houses  lately  erected  he  considers  remove  all  grounds  of  anxiety  for  the 
health  of  the  missionaries  there,  due  prudence  and  care  on  their  part  being  exer- 
cised. He  describes  the  work  at  Asaba,  under  the  Rev.  J.  Spenser,  as  “ very  hearty.” 
The  Rev.  F.  Melville  Jones,  writing  from  Lagos,  refers  to  the  death  of  a Native 
student,  Samuel  Mba,  who  had  gone  from  the  Niger  to  Lagos  fora  course  at  the 
Training  Institution  there.  He  mourns  his  loss  very  sadly,  as  he  had  counted  upon 
him  as  a valuable  helper  in  the  work  on  the  Niger  in  the  days  to  come.  His  com- 
fort is  that  he  was  a sincere  Christian  and  ready  to  go  to  the  higher  service  above. 

News  has  been  received  from  Benin  of  the  three  recruits  for  the  Niger  who 
started  in  August. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 


Bishop  Tucker  visited  Rabaiin  August  and  confirmed  eighty -seven  candidates 
on  the  20th.  He  wrote  soon  afterwards,  “ I do  not  know  that  I have  ever  returned 
to  Frere  Town  after  paying  a similar  visit  with  feelings  of  deeper  joy  or  with  a 
more  pTaiseful  heart.”  The  Bishop’s  letter  is  published  in  the  Gleaner. 

Miss  E.  Wyatt,  who  went  to  East  Africa  with  Mrs.  Douglas  Hooper  at  the 
beginning  of  1893,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Frere  Town  Finance  Committee  as 
a missionary  in  local  connexion. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Price  wrote  at  the  end  of  July  that  all  were  well  at  Mpwapwa 
and  Kisokwe,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Cole,  whose  health  had  not  been  good 
for  some  time. 


The  New  South  Wales  localised  Gleaner  contains  extracts  from  journal  and 
letters  sent  to  the  friends  at  Sydney  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Doulton,  a few  weeks  after 


his  arrival  at  Mpwapwa.  He  says : — 
The  usual  meetings  and  services 
held  here  are  as  follows : — Prayer  and 
reading  of  God’s  Word  and  meditation 
thereon  every  morning  except  Sunday 
about  6 a.m. ; morning  and  afternoon 
day-school,  Natives  taught  to  read,  &c., 
and  occasional  instruction  in  singing 
by  Mr.  Price;  7 p.m.,  meeting  for 

Srayer  and  exposition  of  Scripture  by 
Ir.  Price  or  leading  Native  Christian, 
Nathanieli.  After  each  evening  service 
we  have  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Swahili,  on  Wednesday  evenings  there 
are  meetings  specially  for  prayer,  and 


each  Friday  afternoon  meetings  for 
Christians  ; besides  these  Mr.  Price  has 
his  meeting  of  inquirers,  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  there  is  preaohing  in  the 
open-air,  visiting  one  or  more  of  the 
8 mall  villages  which  are  not  far  from 
the  Mission  premises  : at  these  meet- 
ings there  is  generally  a good  and 
attentive  gathering.  You  may  easily 
imagine  how  intensely  one  longs  to  be 
able  to  speak.  On  Sundays  we  have 
shortened  form  of  morning  Chnrch  of 
England  service  about  9 a.m.,  and 
prayer- meeting  for  Christians  after- 
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wards.  Sunday-school  in  afternoon, 
and  at  4 p.m.  Gospel  service  for  the 
Heathen.  This  is  generally  a very 
good  meeting,  usually  from  100  to  150 
present.  The  first  Sunday  that  I was 
here  the  church  was  crowded,  as  they 
came  to  see  the  new  Mzungu  (Euro- 
pean) who  had  arrived.  Sunday  even- 
ings are  spent  in  hymn- singing.  We 
meet  at  the  Lord’s  Table  once  a fort- 
night. 


Le  Mission  premises  are  rather 


us,  but  I suppose  I must  confess  to  one 
disappointment  I have  had  since  land- 
ing on  the  shores  of  Africa.  I had  ex- 
pected to  find  scenery  much  finer  and 
something  like  the  wonderful  tropical 
vegetation  I had  seen  in  Ceylon,  but  I 
have  yet  seen  nothing  of  this,  and 
during  a great  part  of  the  journey 
from  the  coast  I might  have  imagined 
myself  in  a very  uninteresting  part  of 
the  Australian  bosh.  Mr.  Price  tells 
me  every- one  coming  out  here  first 


experiences  this  disappointment.  The 
buildings  are  not  very  elaborate,  and 
are  constructed  for  the  most  part  of 
small  stones  and  mud  with  grass  roofs. 
The  framework  is  first  made  of  small 
saplings  and  then  mud  and  stones  are 
built  in.  I have  a house  to  myself, 
built  thus,  twenty-four  feet  by  twelve 
feet,  divided  into  two  rooms,  and  very 
happy  and  comfortable  1 am  in  it. 
Two  lines  of  a favourite  hymn  come  to 
mejustnow: — 

“ A tent  or  a cottage,  why  should  I care  ? 

They're  building  a palace  for  me  over 
there.” 

I have  my  walls  set  off  with  some 
beautiful  texts  and  photographs  of 
dear  Australian  and  English  friends. 
Of  course  it  was  a little  vexing  to  find 
other  occupants  when  I came,  in  the 
shape  of  white  ants,  who  were  busily 
engaged  in  eating  the  wood  part  of  my 
mansion,  but  one  must  not  mind  such 
trifles,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  out. 


Letters  have  been  received  from  Mengo  dated  up  to  June  12th.  Arohdeacon 
Walker  and  Mr.  Pilkington  appeal  strongly  for  more  men.  The  latter  considers 
that  the  population  of  Uganda  has  be$n  greatly  underrated.  From  what  he  has 
seen  while  itinerating,  and  from  tho  reports  of  Natives,  he  is  inclined  to  think 
there  cannot  be  fewer  than  three  millions  of  people  in  the  country.  But  he  was 
hoping  to  send  home  shortly  a more  carefully  prepared  computation. 


Bengal. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii  died  on  October  15th. 

Sir  Alfred  Croft  paid  a visit  to  the  Krishnagar  Girls’  Boarding-school  at  the 
end  of  August,  and  expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
school  and  the  efficiency  of  the  training. 

Among  the  temporal  blessings  which  follow  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  th© 
improved  bodily  health  and  vigour  which  distinguishes  Christians,  and  especially 
those  of  the  second  generation,  from  their  Heathen  fellow-countrymen,  is  a matter 
of  frequent  comment.  In  this  connexion  such 'notices  as  the  following,  from  the 
North  India  Gleaner,  have  a real  importance  : — 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  C.M.S.  Boys’ Boarding-school  and  the 

that  in  the  competition  for  the  shield  Bishop’s  College  team.  Although  the 

presented  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  to  the  latter  team  proved  the  winners,  the 
best  football  team  from  among  the  C.M.S.  boys  acquitted  themselves  most 
schools  affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  Uni-  creditably,  and  deserve  our  warm  con- 
versity,  two  Christian  schools  were  left  gratulations. 
in  for  the  final  tie,  viz.  the  Calcutta 


Nobth-West  Provinces. 

A united  prayer- meeting,  arranged  by  the  Lucknow  United  Missionary  Con- 
ference, was  held  at  Lucknow  on  August  20th.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev. 
G.  L.  Litchfield,  on  Conviction ; the  Rev.  A.  W.  Newboult  (of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Mission),  on  Cleansing ; the  Rev.  J.  Parson  (of  the  same  Mission),  on 
Holiness;  Miss  Thobum  (of  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission),  on 
Surrender;  and  by  the  Revs.  A.  E.  Hensley  and  W.  A.  Mansell  (the  latter  of 
the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission),  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  testimony 
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of  one  who  was  present  was,  the  North  India  Gleaner  says,  that  the  meetings 
were  “ full  of  blessing.” 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hall  baptized  a youug  Jew,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  named 
Ynsnf  Isaac  Sassoon,  on  Jnly  22nd  at  Meerut  The  convert  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  has  well-to-do  connexions  in  India.  As  a merchant  he  visited 
the  important  cities  of  North  India,  and  also  travelled  as  far  as  Pekin.  While 
on  his  way  from  Bombay  to  visit  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara,  he  was  drugged  and 
then  robbed  by  his  companions,  in  the  Khyber  Pass.  On  his  return  journey  to 
Bombay,  while  seeking  employment  at  various  places  more  or  less  on  his  route,  he 
met  a C.M.S.  catechist  at  Ghaziabad,  to  whose  preaching  he  listened,  and  who  took 
him  to  Mr.  Hall  at  Meerut,  with  the  result  that  he  was  baptized  as  above- 
montioned. 

The  Rev.  A.  E.  and  Mrs.  Johnston,  of  Allahabad,  have  come  home. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Baumann  contributes  to  a printed  Report  of  the  Mission 
the  following  statement  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  the  evangelistic  force,  and 
also  refers  to  the  ascetic  to  whom  reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  our 
publications : — 

When  we  remember  that  Benares  is  cerned,  the  vast  population  of  the  pro- 
the  stronghold  of  Hinduism,  one  of  the  vince  is  entirely  neglected, 
largest  cities  in  the  North-West  Pro-  Some  cases  have  interested  us 
vinces  ; that  it  has  a fixed  population  greatly.  We  had  several  inquirers,  of 
of  210,000,  besides  a floating  popula-  whom  eleven  received  regular  instruc- 
tion numbering  150,000, —we  can  not  but  tion,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  re- 
regret  the  present  paucity  of  workers,  garding  some  of  whom,  though  they 
In  a city  of  such  magnitude  the  have  left  us,  we  entertain  strong  hopes 
missionaries  have  ever  found  more  than  that  they  will  yet  be  drawn  oy  the 
they  could  overtake  lying  immediately  Good  Shepherd  into  His  fold.  We 
around  them,  and  their  labours  have,  would  also  remember  the  most  cele- 
therefore,  been  restricted  almost  ex-  brated  ascetic  of  Benares,  who,  though 
clusively  to  the  city.  But  beyond  it  worshipped  as  an  incarnate  deity  by 
there  is  a dense  population  in  the  1946  the  Hindus,  and  believed  by  them  to 
towns  and  villages  which  constitute  the  possess  miraculous  powers,  seems 
district.  They  are  reputed  to  contain  favourably  disposed  towards  Chris- 
a population  of  892,684  ; and  the  pro-  tians,  and  never  fails  to  embrace  us 
vince  of  Benares  a population  of  when  we  visit  him.  May  the  instruc- 
9,820,728.  It  is  to  me  a matter  of  the  tion  he  has  received  and  the  New 
deepest  regret  that  we  have  not  a Testament  we  gave  him,  and  which  he 
single  missionary  at  work  beyond  the  promised  to  read,  bring  light  to  him 
city ; so  that,  as  far  as  we  are  con-  and  his  followers  1 

Punjab  and  Sindh. 

Among  seventeen  adults  baptized  at  Bahrwal  during  1893,  one  was  a convert  from 
Mohammedanism,  whose  wife  forsook  him  just  before  his  baptism,  taking  off  their 
only  child.  This  man  is  now  at  Bannu,  being  taught  compounding  by  Dr.  T.  L. 
Pennell,  and  was  rejoined  by  his  wife  and  child  in  June  ; the  former  was  under 
instruction  for  baptism  in  August  when  Mrs.  Pennell  wrote  to  the  Committee. 

Dr.  H.  Marty n Clark’s  account,  in  this  number,  of  some  results  of  the  Moham- 
medan Controversy  which  took  place  at  Jandiala  in  June,  1893,  will  be  read  with 
much  interest.  One  of  the  Mohammedan  converts  enumerated  in  that  paper 
— the  blind  Moulvie  who  passed  first  in  the  Lahore  University  Examination 
for  the  degree  of  Moulvie  Fazil — sent  a printed  notice  to  his  friends  telling  them 
of  his  baptism,  of  which  the  following  translation  has  been  forwarded  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Clark : — 

Christ  said,  “lam  the  Way,  the  Truth,  dent  of  Kalanaur,  in  the  Gurdaspur  dis- 
and the  Life.**  trict,  at  present  Arabic  teacher  in  the 

I,  H&fiz  Nabi  Bakhsh,  Maulvi  F&zil,  Islamiya  School,  Amritsar,  do  hereby 

son  of  Miy&n  Muhamad  Bakhsh,  resi-  publicly  notify  that  on  Sunday,  the 
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12th  day  of  August,  1894,  I received 
eternal  baptism,  at  Amritsar,  together 
with  one  Adam  Kh&n,  son  of  a certain 
Afgh&n,  Q&sim  Khan  by  name,  by  the 
Rev.  Maulvi  Imad-ud-din,  having  ab- 
jnred  Mohammedanism  and  have  re- 
ceived the  hononr  of  admission  to 
Christianity. 

Westebn 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Deimler  writes  with  mu 


I have  assumed  the  name  Khuda 
Bakhsh,  instead  of  Nabi  Bakhsh  as 
formerly.  I therefore  greet  all  my 
relatives  and  other  dear  ones,  especially 
my  pupils,  praying  that  God  may  simi- 
larly guide  them  aright. 

(Signed)  Hafiz  Khuda  Bakhsh, 
Maulvi  Fdzil. 

India. 

ch  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Maulvi  Mirza 


Abdulla  Beg,  a remarkable  convert  from  Mohammedanism,  an  account  of  whose 
conversion  was  given  in  the  Intelligencer  for  Dec.,  1891.  For  the  past  few  years  he 
has  been  engaged  as  a catechist  among  the  Mohammedans,  working  under  Mr. 
Deimler.  He  died  at  Poona  on  August  4th,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a few  days* 
rest  and  change.  Mr.  Deimler  says 


On  August  3rd  he  went  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  Society’s  preaching-hall,  and 
addressed  about  two  hundred  persons 
for  two  hours.  He  spoke  most  earnestly 
and  persuasively.  His  almost  last 
words  were,  “ Jesus  Christ  is  living 
upon  which  he  went  home.  On  arrival 
he  complained  of  pains  in  the  chest,  of 
which  he  was  relieved  by  the  help  of  a 
doctor,  towards  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  August  4th.  During  this 
time  so  me  of  the  students  of  the  Divi- 
nity School  kindly  visited  him.  At 
eight  o'clock,  feeling  better,  he  took 
some  food,  and  spoke  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  among  other  things,  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  his  wish  that  his  wife  and 
relations  should  embrace  Christianity. 
All  at  once,  about  ten  o’clock,  he  bowed 
his  head  and  was  gone  from  this  world 
(as  we  fully  believe)  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord  and  Master. 

Thus  a most  useful  agent  of  the 


Society,  of  whom  we  hopid  that  he 
would  be  still  for  years  to  come  bene- 
ficial to  the  Mohammedan  Mission  in 
Western  India,  was  removed  from  his 

is  the  gain,  but  ours  is  the  loss,  5y  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  Arabic,  ana  the 
experimental  course  he  had  passed  in 
Islam,  through  the  Koran,  the  Tradi- 
tions, the  Imam8,to  no  satisfaction  of  hia 
heart,  and  by  the  heartfelt  experience  of 
the  blessed  Gospel,  coupled  with  excel- 
lent talents,  a sound  mind,  and  muoh 
common  sense,  he  proved  to  be  a true 
evangelist  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  who 
could  defend  his  statement  calmlyiond 
persuasively  to  any  learned  antagonist. 
I never  had  a catechist  like  him.  By 
his  removal  the  Mission  suffers  a 
reat  blow.  It  is,  however,  the  Lord's 
oing,  to  Him  we  patiently  submit,  and 
He  can  give  the  increase. 


The  Rev.  C.  W.  and  Mrs.  Thome  have  been  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the 
ill-health  of  the  latter,  to  come  to  England. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Bowman  delivered  a series  of  lectures  to  educated  Natives  in 
Bombay  last  Easter,  which  were  much  appreciated.  He  was  invited  later  to  visit 
Poona  and  to  repeat  the  same  course  of  lectures  there,  which  he  did.  A writer 


to  the  Bombay  localised  Gleaner  says 

Everything  was  done  to  make  Hie 
lectures  a thorough  success.  Notices 
were  distributed  broadcast  in  the  city. 
Posters  were  placed  in  every  corner  of 
the  stronghold  of  Brahminism,  and  the 
very  walls  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
advent  of  the  message  of  the  Gospel. 
What  reception  did  the  Natives  give 
to  news  of  the  lectures  P Well,  nearly 
all  the  Indian  papers  in  the  city  printed 
the  notice  free.  Hindu  gentlemen 
helped  to  give  out  the  handbills,  and 
the  headmasters  of  almost  all  the  high- 
schools  distributed  the  programmes  of 
the  lectures  among  their  students;  nay, 


some  of  them  even  advised  their  boys 
to  attend  them  “ for  their  spiritual  edi- 
fication.” What  does  this  all  show? 
Is  it  not  that  they  are  favourably  in- 
clined towards  the  religion  of  Christ  P 
Does  it  not  show  how  muoh  they 
realise  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
morality*  and  how  appreciative  they  are 
of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for 
their  spiritual  welfare  P Many  of  them* 
they  tell  us,  are  believers  in  Christ  as 
their  Saviour,  but  they  lack  the  moral 
courage  to  make  a publio  profession. 
May  the  Holy  Spirit  stir  them  up  from 
this  cowardly  attitude ! 

3 1 
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Well,  Mr.  Bowman  came  np  to  Poona 
on  Monday,  July  9th,  and  the  same 
evening  he  gave  his  first  lecture,  on 
“ God,  the  Soul  and  Immortality.”  On 
Tuesday  he  visited  Pandita  Ramabai’s 
Sharda  Sadan — “the  home  of  know- 
ledge '—where  a large  number  of 
widows  have  been  rescued  from  the 
horrors  of  Hindu  widowhood,  and  are 
being  educated  to  earn  an  honest  living 
by  that  talented  Indian  lady.  In  the 
afternoon  he  addressed  the  boys  of  the 
Poona  Native  Institute,  about  six  hun- 
dred in  number.  He  earnestly  pointed 
out  to  them  the  true  way  to  success  in 
life.  At  6 p.m.  he  gave  his  second 
lecture,  on  “ God  Revealed  by  J esus 
Christ.’'  and  closed  his  busy  day  with 
an  address  to  the  medical  students  of 
Poona  in  the  Victoria  High  School.  He 
there  spoke  on  the  three  C’s  of  the 
Christian  life — “ Conversion,  Confes- 

The  Rev.  A.  Man  waring  sends  the  fol 


sion,  and  Courage.”  On  Wednesday 
morning  he  gave  an  earnest  mission' 
ary  address  to  the  children  of  the  Vic- 
toria High  School,  and  in  the  evening 
he  gave  his  third  lecture,  on  the  “ Soul 
and  the  Miracle  of  Resurrection.”  He 
closed  the  series  with  a lecture  on 
Thursday,  on  “ Immortality.”  Mr. 
Bowman  spoke  most  earnestly  all 
through  the  lectures;  appealing  not 
only  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  heart 
and  conscience  also,  and  the  Gospel 
was  put  in  the  plainest  form  possible. 
The  lectures  were  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Natives.  One  intelligent  young 
Brahmin,  impressed  by  what  he  had 
heard,  obtained  a copy  of  the  Bible  and 
read  it,  as  he  himself  said,  “ till  his  eyes 
watered,”  in  his  determination  to  find 
out  the  Truth.  May  the  Holy  Spirit 
continue  the  work  which  has  been 
begun  in  the  hearts  of  these  men  ! 

wing  interesting  communication  : — 


A few  days  ago  a friend  lent  me  a 
manuscript  in  which  an  old  Hindu 
pupil  of  the  Robert  Money  School  in 
Bombay  had  described  the  school  and 
the  life  they  led  in  it  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago.  It  was,  indeed,  before  the 
present  building  in  memory  of  Robert 
Money  was  erected.  Among  a great 
deal  that  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  to  the  kindness  of  the  missionaries  ; 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  Scripture  was  then 
taught  by  a heathen  master ; as  to  the 
strong  hold  that  caste  then  had  over 
the  pupils — there  was  one  reference 
which  I thought  sufficiently  pleasing 
to  copy  out.  It  shows,  as  the  whole 
manuscript  shows,  how  good  may  be 
the  influence  of  Mission-school  work 
in  India  even  when  it  does  not  lead 
to  the  immediate  baptism  of  the 


pupils.  This  is  the  part  I refer 
to: — 

w Before  the  commencement  of  the 
school  business  we  were  made  to  stand 
in  a line,  and  the  superintendent, 
standing  at  the  head,  offered  a short 
prayer,  and  wo  repeated  along  with 
him  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  the  end. 
This  was  also  repeated  in  the  evening 
at  the  time  of  closing  the  school,  and 
the  boys  were  made  to  march  off  as 
they  do  in  regiments.  Ever  since  then 
I have  most  regularly  offered  that 
prayer  at  the  Throne  of  the  Most  High, 
our  Heavenly  Father,  singly  or  in 
company  with  my  partner  in  life,  and 
I have  felt  the  consolation  that  my 
rayers  were  heard  by  Him,  for  we 
oth  felt  supremely  happy  at  its 
termination.” 


Travancore. 


A Brahmin  gentleman,  Mr.  V.  Nagam  Aiyar,  has  compiled  a report  on  the 
recent  census  of  Travancore,  the  value  of  whifh  the  Maharajah  of  Travancore  has 
recognised  by  presenting  him  with  an  honorarium  of  Rs.  2000.  The  following 
remarkable  testimony  to  the  work  of  missionaries  among  the  depressed  classes  is 
quoted  from  the  report 


By  the  unceasing  efforts  and  self- 
denying  earnestness  of  the  learned 
body  of  the  Christian  missionaries  in 
the  country,  the  large  community  of 
Native  Christians  are  rapidly  advanc- 
ing in  their  moral,  intellectual,  and 
material  condition . . . . Those  who 
have  directly  come  under  their  influence, 
such  as  Native  Christians,  have  nearly 


doubled  the  number  of  their  literates 
since  1875.  But  for  them  these  humble 
orders  of  Hindu  society  would  for  ever 
remain  unraised.  Their  material  con- 
dition, I dare  say,  would  have  improved 
with  the  increased  wages,  improved 
labour  market,  better  laws,  and  more 
generous  treatment  from  an  enlightened 
Government  like  ours;  but  to  the 
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Christian  missionaries  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  gone  to  their  humble 
dwellings,  and  awakened  them  to  a sense 
of  a better  earthly  existence.  This  action 
of  the  missionaries  was  not  a mere  im- 
provement upon  ancient  history,  a kind 
of  polishing  and  refining  of  an  exist- 
ing model,  but  an  entirely  original 
idea,  conceived  and  carried  out  with 
commendable  zeal  and  oftentimes  in  the 
teeth  of  opposition  and  persecution.  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  or  the  amelioration  of  the 
labourer’s  condition ; for  these  always 
existed  more  or  less  in  our  past  humane 
Governments.  But  the  heroism  of 
raising  the  low  from  the  slough  of 


degradation  and  debasement  was  an 
element  of  civilisation  unknown  to 
ancient  India.  The  Brahmin  com- 
munity of  Southern  India  are  not 
doing  to  the  lower  classes  what  the 
casteless  Britisher  is  doing  to  them. 
The  credit  of  this  philanthropy  of 
going  to  the  houses  of  the  low,  the 
distressed  and  the  dirty,  and  putting 
the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  depraved 
humanity,  belongs  to  the  Englishman. 
I do  not  think  the  Brahmins,  or  even 
the  high-caste  non- Brahmins,  can  claim 
this  credit.  It  is  a glory  reserved  to 
this  century  of  human  progress — the 
epoch  of  the  happy  commingling  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  West  with  the  East. 


North-West  America. 

The  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould’s  visit  to  Winnipeg  from  September  17th  to  21st 
was  exceedingly  appreciated  by  the  missionary  brethren,  who  gathered  thither  to 
meet  him  from  Rupert’s  Land,  Saskatchewan  and  Calgary  dioceses.  Lieut.- 
Governor  Schultz  and  Mrs.  Schultz  gave  a reception  at  Government  House  in 
honour  of  his  visit,  and  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Indians 
and  of  the  Colonial  Church  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  agents  it  has  sent  out.  A missionary  meeting,  the  largest  ever 
held  in  Winnipeg,  Archdeacon  Phair  says, -was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  at 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Rupert’s  Land  presided  and  spoke  with  much  power.  Mr. 
Baring- Gould  and  Miss  Cox  (of  the  Japan  Mission)  described  the  Society’s  work. 

The  Rev.  I.  J.  Taylor,  who  formerly  laboured  at  Onion  Lake  in  the  Saskat- 
chewan Diocese,  and  has  been  sent  out  temporarily  to  render  assistance  at  Moose 
Fort  and  to  set  Bishop  Newnham  free  to  carry  out  the  plans  referred  to  last 
month,  arrived  at  Moose  on  August  11th. 

The  Rev.  S.  Trivett,  formerly  a C.M.S.  missionary  in  the  Saskatchewan 
Diocese,  and  now  the  Rector  of  a church  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  sends  to  the 
Committee  a minute  which  was  passed  on  his  motion  at  a recent  Convocation  of 
the  clergy  of  his  neighbourhood.  The  minute  expresses  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
of  the  clergy  in  question  on  hearing  of  the  large  number  of  missionaries  being 
sent  out  this  year  by  the  C.M.S.,  and  assures  the  Committee  of  their  earnest 
prayers  “ that  God  will,  for  His  Son’s  sake,  fill  each  missionary  with  His  Holy 
Spirit  and  deign  to  use  them  in  winning  souls  for  Christ/’ 

Letters  from  Bishop  Bompas,  the  last  one  dated  J une  4th,  have  been  reoeived. 
The  winter  of  1893-4  was  the  severest  one  he  has  experienced,  the  thermometer 
showing  at  one  time,  the  Bishop  says,  the  startling  figure  of  77°  below  zero. 
The  following  changes  of  location  among  the  three  stations  in  his  diocese  had  been 
arranged  and  were  about  to  be  carried  out  during  the  summer.  The  Bishop  and  Mrs. 
Bompas  were  to  remove  from  Buxton  to  Selkirk ; Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Canham 
were  to  go  from  Selkirk  to  Rampart  House  ; and  the  Rev.  B.  Totty  was  to  be  at 
Buxton.  Besides  the  two  Sunday  services  for  the  Indians, the  Bishop  held^L  Sunday 
afternoon  service  during  the  winter  for  the  miners,  congregated  there  from  the 
numerous  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton,  to  which  they  dispersed  again 
with  the  advent  of  spring.  From  twenty  to  thirty  of  the  more  seriously  disposed 
attended  these  services.  The  temptations  to  drunkenness  and  other  sins  which  are 
presented  to  the  Indians  by  the  miners  are  a grave  hindrance,  and  the  Bishop 
has  felt  constrained  to  make  urgent  representations  on  the  subject  to  the 
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Canadian  Government,  in  the  hope  that  legal  restraints  may  be  bronght  to  bear 
npon  the  liquor  traffic. 

North  Pacific. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  wrote  from  Alert  Bay  at  the  beginning  of  September 
that  the  work  there  had  been  very  encouraging  since  his  and  Mrs.  Hall's  return. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  Missionaries  was  held  at  Vancouver  on  August 
24th  and  25th.  The  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gonld  arrived  from  Winnipeg  about  noon 
on  the  former  date,  and  in  the  evening  the  missionaries  met  at  his  hotel  for  a 
devotional  gathering,  and  he  addressed  them  on  Heb.  xi.  5 and  Gen.  v.  24.  On 
Sunday,  the  26th,  two  of  the  missionaries  preached  at  Christ  Church,  and  mis- 
sionary addresses  were  given  to  the  children  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  again  met  the  missionaries  for  mutual  edification  and  prayer, 
and  the  following  day  they  returned  to  their  stations,  and  he  with  Miss  Baring- 
Gould  and  Miss  Cox  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Japan. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AT  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

HN  a diocese  presided  over  by  Bishop  Bickersteth,  and  containing  a 
distinctly  missionary  element  in  the  composition  of  the  Cathedral 
chapter,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Foreign  Missions  would  be 
allowed  a larger  space  than  usual  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress. Nor  were  such  expectations  disappointed.  There  was,  it 
is  true,  no  more  than  one  session  of  the  Congress  entirely  devoted  to  the 
subject,  but  a great  part  of  another  session  bore  indirectly  upon  it,  and,  what 
was  much  more  important,  in  the  great  Devotional  Meeting  in  the  Cathedral, 
always  one  of  the  best  attended  of  the  whole  series,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  was  one  of  the  subjects  brought  forward. 

Above  all,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  his  Presidential  Address,  strongly 
urged  the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions  upon  the  Church. 

The  Foreign  Missions  session  had  the  following  points  set  down  for  dis- 
cussion:— “ (1)  How  best  to  awaken  the  Church  to  her  missionary 
responsibility.  (2)  The  supply  and  training  of  missionaries.  (3)  The 
missionary  influence  of  the  national  life  of  Eugland.” 

It  was  a clear  gain  to  have  Sir  John  Kennaway  in  the  chair,  for  there  have 
been  past  Congresses  in  which  some  person  of  distinction  has  presided  who 
had  no  special  sympathy  with  or  knowledge  of  the  subject ; whereas  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  President  of  the  C.M.S.  and  of  the  London  Jews* 
Society  had  both  these  qualifications  in  a pre-eminent  degree.  He  used  his 
position  in  the  chair  to  give  an  intelligent  direction  and  warm  tone  to  the 
whole  meeting. 

It  is  not  a very  common  thing  for  the  sessional  chairmen  at  the  Congress  to 
address  the  meetings  over  which  they  preside,  but  Sir  John  broke  the  rule  to 
good  purpose.  He  pressed  home  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  Foreign  Missions 
do  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  teeming  millions  at  home,  thus  rebutting 
a charge  which  has  not  yet  become  obsolete  in  the  minds  of  many  who  attend 
Congress.  His  remarks  upon  the  prospects  of  the  cause,  and  its  pre-eminent 
importance,  were  well-timed.  He  had  a word  to  say  also  on  the  not  very 
popular  subject  of  Missions  to  the  Jews. 

Then  papers  and  speeches  began.  Bishop  Scott  of  North  China  and  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Robinson  of  Marylebone  were  entrusted  with  the  first  of  the 
three  sections  into  which  the  subject  was  divided.  Bishop  Scott  drew  out  a 
great  scheme  for  annual  Diocesan  Missionary  Festivals  to  be  held  in  the 
Cathedrals,  and  to  be  addressed  by  Missionary  Bishops.  The  writer  may  be 
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pardoned  for  observing  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  throughout  his  paper 
the  Bishop  laid  great  stress  upon  the  work  of  Junior  Clergy  Missionary 
Unions.  These  were  his  two  principal  points.  Mr.  Robinson  addressed 
himself  to  the  parochial  side  of  the  question,  and  did  so  with  all  that 
practicality  of  suggestion  which  is  his  forte.  Truths  which  are  axiomatic 
in  C.M.3.  circles  are  novelties  to  many  Congress  members,  so  that  one  was 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Robinson  enunciate  (1)  that  missionary  interest  in  a parish 
must  begin  with  the  clergyman,  and  depends  largely  upon  him ; (2)  that 
Foreign  Missions  ought  to  run  lifce  a thread  through  all  the  parish  organisation  ; 
(3)  that  Foreign  Missions  were  our  Lord’s  Last  Command,  and  the  Church’s 
Marching  Orders ; (4)  that  Missions  are  to  be  undertaken  as  a preparation  for 
Christ’s  Coming.  Into  the  details  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  suggestions  there  is  no 
space  to  enter.  He  has  never  spoken  better. 

The  supply  and  training  of  missionaries  was  the  subject  allotted  to  the  Rev. 
Sir  J.  E.  Philipps  of  Warminster,  who,  as  connected  with  the  Missionary 
College  at  that  place,  and  as  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  recent  Missionary  Con- 
ference of  the  Anglican  Communion,  could  speak  with  some  authority,  and  to 
the  Rev.  T.  W.  Drury,  “ the  respected  and  valued  head,”  as  Sir  John 
Kennaway  said,  of  the  C.M.  College.  I cannot  help  recording  that  the  former, 
like  Bishop  Scott,  expected  great  things  from  the  Junior  Clergy  Missionary 
Unions:  in  fact,  High  Churchmen  generally  are  disposed  to  make  much  more 
use  of  this  agency  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Drury’s  address  was  directed 
towards  the  best  methods  of  encouraging,  guiding,  testing,  and  training  the 
missionary  enthusiasm  which  already  exists,  and  needs  to  be  carefully  fostered 
unless  it  is  to  run  in  channels  outside  the  Church.  It  was  an  excellent  and 
well-delivered  speech,  much  too  valuable  to  be  left  to  meagre  newspaper 
summaries  or  buried  in  the  Official  Report. 

At  this  point  the  Chairman  used  his  prerogative  to  excellent  effect.  He 
stopped  the  meeting  in  order  that  it  might  engage  in  the  noontide  prayer 
for  Foreign  Missions  which  was  initiated  by  the  American  Church  at 
Chicago  last  year.  This  intervention,  and  the  plea  for  more  prayer  which 
came  from  nearly  every  speaker,  imparted  a spirituality  of  tone  for  which  one 
was  very  thankful. 

The  third  subject,  that  of  the  missionary  influence  of  the  national  life  of 
England,  was  one  that  opened  up  wide  areas  of  thought,  but  it  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  The  Bishop  of  Brisbane  soon  deserted  the  general 
question  to  enlarge  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  own  diocese,  and  Sir  T. 
Hope  also  went  off  into  side  issues. 

An  animated  general  discussion  followed,  to  which  the  Rev.  Gk  Ensor’s 
plea  for  a Woman’s  Missionary  Section  of  Congress,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Sierra  Leone’s  reference  to  the  Rio  Pongo  Mission,  were  the  two  most 
important  contributions. 

The  other  session  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  was  that  on  Christian 
Ethics,  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  Congress.  This  subject  was  sub- 
divided into  six  parts,  of  which  three  had  relation  to  the  ethics  of  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  and  Mohammedanism  respectively.  The  missionary  bearing  of 
these  questions  is  obvious.  They  were  all  entrusted  to  missionaries,  the  first 
to  Dr.  Pope,  late  of  Madras,  the  second  to  the  Bishop  of  Colombo,  and  the 
third  to  our  own  missionary  the  Rev,  F.  A.  P.  Shirreff,  of  Lahore.  In  the 
general  discussion  the  Bishop  of  Honduras  and  the  Rev.  G.  Ensor  took  a 
prominent  part.  The  result  was  that  there  was  a missionary  flavour  given  to 
the  whole  meeting.  It  seemed  to  be  a piece  of  the  scientific  study  of  Missions 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

The  task  of  setting  forth  the  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion 
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of  the  world  at  the  Devotional  Meeting  could  have  been  placed  in  no  more 
capable  hands  than  those  of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox  of  Durham.  His  address 
was  one  which  will  not  bear  summarising  here ; but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  among  other  topics  he  controverted  the  idea  that  our  Lord  led  us  to 
expect  the  world  to  be  converted  before  His  Second  Coming. 

Outside  the  Congress  proper  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  local 
S.P.G.  Junior  Clergy  organised  a luncheon  which  was  so  successful  that 
the  sale  of  tickets  had  to  be  stopped.  Canon  Jacob  was  the  chief  speaker. 
Throughout  the  week  exhibitions  of  the  Universities’  Mission  and  of  the 
Japan  Mission  were  open.  I heard  of  no  efforts  corresponding  to  these  on 
the  part  of  the  C.M.S.  group  of  societies. 

To  sum  up,  Foreign  Missions  secured  for  the  first  time  something  approach- 
ing to  their  due  proportion  of  notice,  and  were  set  upon  that  high  level  which 
all  true  believers  desire  for  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  advance  will 
be  maintained  and  even  surpassed  at  Norwich  next  year. 

J.  D.  Mullins. 


We  append  the  opening  and  closing  sections  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s 
opening  Address,  which  are  a loud  and  impressive  call  to  the  Church  of 
England  to  rouse  itself  to  its  great  task  of  takin  g the  lead  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  world: — 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Address. 

“The  many  and  manifold  subjects  chosen  for  our  study  and  discussion  will,  I 
believe,  mainly  revolve  around  the  two  foci  of  Church  Reform  and  the  Church's 
Mission.  They  are  inseparably  connected.  One  axis,  Thy  will  he  done  in  us  and 
by  usf  runs  through  them  both*  And,  indeed,  it  is  only  an  oblique  section  of  the 
cone  which  presents  us  with  the  two  foci  of  an  ellipse.  When  the  section  is 
parallel  with  the  base  of  the  cone,  a perfect  circle  is  the  result,  and  the  two  foci 
coalesce  and  form  the  one  centre  from  which  all  lines  radiate.  Our  basis  is  the 
Word  of  Truth.  Our  sections  of  thought  are,  I trust,  becoming  more  and  more 
parallel  with  it ; and  as  we  pray  believingly,  ‘ Let  Thy  continual  pity  cleanse 
and  defend  Thy  Church,  that  it  may  be  devoutly  given  to  serve  Thee  in  all  good 
works/ — Church  Reform  and  the  Church’s  Mission  will  be  more  and  more  fused 
into  one,  till  they  both  find  their  consummation  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer. 
Thy  will  he  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

“ I need  not  say  that  in  the  collects  of  which  I have  quoted  fragments,  the 
word  Church  embraces  the  whole  Church  militant  here  in  earth.  But  for  us  in 
our  Congress,  Church  Reform  means  the  correction  of  what  is  wrong,  the  supply 
of  what  is  wanting,  the  strengthening  of  what  is  weak  in  England's  Church,  the 
Church  of  onr  fathers  and  the  inheritance  of  our  children — England’s  Church,  of 
course,  including  every  diocese  and  every  parish  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  to  the 
English  Channel,  and  from  Yarmouth  to  Cardigan  Bay.  And  so  for  us  in  our 
fraternal  consultations  the  Church’s  Mission  must  chiefly  mean  the  work  which 
we  ourselves  are  called  to  do  at  home  and  abroad.  But  in  this  opening  address, 
which  by  your  courtesy  I am  allowed  as  President  to  deliver,  I shall  venture  still 
further  to  limit  the  vast  subject  of  our  Churoh’s  Reform  and  Mission  by  leaving 
others  to  unfold  the  complex  responsibilities  of  the  Church’s  Mission  at  home, 
and  confine  my  words  to  the  need  of  perfecting  that  sifting  and  solid  Church 
Reform  already  begun,  if  we  as  Churchmen  would  gird  up  our  loins  and  obey 
what  the  Iron  Duke  called ‘our  marching  orders,’ the  orders  of  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation,  when  He  said,  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth: 
go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the 
Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I have  commanded  you  : and  lo,  I am  with  you  all 
the  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

“ Eighteen  centuries,  and  three  score  years  to  boot,  have  passed  over  the  Church 
since  that  charge  was  given  her  by  her  Risen  Lord.  Has  she  made  disciples  of 
all  the  nations  P AlaB ! two- thirds  and  more  of  the  human  family,  for  every  member 
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of  which  Christ  died,  know  Him  not,  love  Him  not,  serve  Him  not.  The  population 
of  our  globe,  which  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  hundred  years,  is  now 
reckoned  at  1500  millions,  and  the  latest  estimate  only  claims  500  millions  of 
those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  in  all  the  Protestant,  Greek,  and 
Homan  Churches.  And  what  of  the  rest  P They  are  Jews,  Moslems,  Buddhists, 
Brahmins,  Atheists,  and  Pagans,  living  and  dying  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  Allowing  thirty  years  as  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  every 
three  seconds  of  the  clock  two  souls  at  least  are  born  into  time  and  two  pass  into 
eternity.  God  forbid  that  we  should  usurp  His  throne,  and  even  in  thought  pass 
judgment  on  those  who  are  feeling  after  Him  if  haply  they  may  find  Him,  or 
predict  tho  final  destiny  of  those  who  live  and  die  without  the  knowledge  of  His 
redeeming  love.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  P Doubtless  there 
are  now,  as  in  the  Apostolic  age,  those  who,  having  no  law,  are  a law  unto  them- 
selves. But  oh,  the  dumb  cry  of  those  non-Christian  myriads,  who  day  by  day 
are  toiling  through  the  valley  of  tears  without  a Comforter,  and  when  flesh  and 
heart  fail  them,  step  into  a dark,  unknown  futurity ! 

“ St.  Paul  said  that  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  Blessed  God  was  committed 
to  his  trust ; and  you  admit  that  he  was  especially  chosen  and  called  of  God  to  be 
a vessel  of  mercy  to  the  Gentiles,  himself  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  and  yet  a 
Roman  citizen,  cultured,  devout,  burning  with  zeal,  counting  all  things  but  loss 
for  Christ,  and  clothed  with  the  Spirit ; and  that  the  time  was  come,  for  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused  the  fertilising  Greek  language  far  and  wide, 
and  the  legions  of  Home  bad  prepared  highways  for  the  Gospel  in  all  lands,  and 
the  weary  world  was  then  craving  for  some  herald  of  better  things.  Surely  we 
only  need  to  ask  ourselves,  Has  not  England  been  trained  for  a like  embassy  in 
these  last  days?  We  think  how  the  Gospel  was  planted  here  from  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  noble  succession  of  saints  and  martyrs 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  this  island  fortress  from  age  to  age.  We  thank  God 
that  after  long  conflict  with  a tyrannical  foreign  Church,  we  were  visited  and 
revived  by  the  dawn  of  the  blessed  Reformation.  We  bless  His  Holy  Name  that 
love  of  freedom,  and  indomitable  conrage,  and  the  freshness  of  Evangelical  life, 
and  the  reverence  for  Apostolic  order,  have  all  combined  to  form  the  national 
character  and  the  national  Church.  Then  the  dominions  of  England  are  vaster 
than  those  of  ancient  Rome.  Our  Colonial  Empire  and  our  mercantile  ascen- 
dency give  us  access  to  almost  all  the  peoples  of  the  habitable  globe.  And  year 
by  year  the  English  language  becomes  intelligible  to  new  regions  under  our  rule 
or  influence.  May  we  not  then  conclude  without  presumption,  but  with  humbling 
confession  of  our  past  shortcomings,  that  God  has  destined  and  disciplined  the 
Church  of  the  imperial  Saxon  race  for  missionary  work,  and  has  committed  to 
our  trust  as  a nation  the  Gospel  of  His  Kingdom  P We  make  no  exclusive  claim 
to  this  great  responsibility.  We  rejoice  m the  missionary  labours  of  other 
Churches  and  other  Christian  lands.  But  though  there  were  many  apostles  in 
the  Early  Church,  St.  Paul  was  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  HaB 
not  his  mantle  fallen  on  England  ? 

“ Why  then  are  two-thirds  of  human-kind  un  evangelized  ? Why  has  not  the 
Church  of  Christ  arisen  in  her  might,  which  is  God’s  might  resting  on  her,  and 
done  her  duty  herein  ? I know  the  question  ought  to  thrill  the  heart  of  all 
Christendom.  But  to-day  we  ask,  Why  has  not  the  Church  of  England  done  her 

CartP  We  are  the  sworn  liegemen  of  Christ:  the  cross  was  stamped  upon  our 
row  in  baptism  ; at  His  holy  table  we  continually  offer  ourselves  soul  and  body 
to  be  a reasonable  holy  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  Him.  The  charge  is  plain  as  the 
noonday,  * Go  ye  into  all  tho  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.* 
We  ought,  for  He  commands  us  ; we  can,  for  He  never  mocks,  when  He  com- 
mands. Why  do  we  not  answer  as  a Church,  We  will?  All  other  questions 
seem  to  me  to  occupy  a secondary  place.  I believe  the  secret  lies  in  the  want  of 
more  thorough  Church  Reform.  We  must  all  gratefully  acknowledge  much  has 
been  done.  But  are  there  not  yetgap9  to  be  filled,  soTes  to  be  healed,  obligations 
to  be  met  P How  can  we  hope  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  while*  we  suffer 
home  abuses  to  remain  unredressed  ? When  Achan  hid  the  goodly  Babylonish 
garment  and  the  shekels  of  silver  and  the  wedge  of  gold  in  his  tent,  all  Israel 
turned  their  backs  before  the  men  of  Ai ; and  the  Lord  said  to  Joshua,  Up, 
sanctify  the  people : thou  canst  not  stand  before  thine  enemies,  until  yo  take 
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away  the  accursed  thing  from  among  yon.  Pardon  me,  then,  if  I turn  aside  from 
the  far-reaching  duties  which  devolve  on  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
touch  very  briefly  some  of  the  subjects  bearing  on  Church  Beform  which  will  be 
discussed  in  our  Congress. 

[The  Bishop  then  took  up  the  various  points  of  Church  reform  and  develop- 
ments which  were  the  subjects  on  the  programme  for  discussion,  and  then 
concluded  as  follows :— ] 

“ Thus  Church  Beform  brings  us  back  to  the  Church’s  mission  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.  Again  1 ask.  How  can  we  expect  to  evangelize  the 
world  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  doing  our  utmost  to  perfect  that  Church 
Beform  which,  thank  God,  has  been  so  faithfully  and  hopefully  commenced? 
Every  wrong  unremedied  cripples  us,  every  want  unsupplied  hampers  us,  every 
weakness  that  is  not  overcome  relaxes  ‘the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 
world/  And  if  we  suffer  scepticism  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith 
of  many  in  God’s  Word  Written ; if  the  union  of  His  people,  for  which  Christ 
prayed,  does  not  fire  our  hearts  and  find  frequent  utterance  in  our  prayers ; if 
the  Mother  Church  of  every  diocese  is  not  a centre  of  spiritual  life  and  power; 
if  there  are  among  us  some  careless  clergymen  who  feed  themselves  and  not 
the  flock,  and  yet  whom  the  appointed  pastor  of  these  pastors  cannot  touoh; 
and  if  there  are  other  good  men  disabled  by  age  and  infirmity,  who  for  poverty’s 
sake  cannot  resign  and  for  pity’s  sake  cannot  be  urged  to  resign ; if  Church 
discipline  is  so  relaxed,  by  reason  of  cumbrous  law  courts  and  obsolete  canons, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  godly  admonitions  both  public 
and  private  of  the  Bishop,  in  some  parishes  Boman  ritual  is  imitated  and  (far 
worse)  Boman  doctrine  taught,  and  in  other  parishes  the  rubrics  of  our  Prayer* 
look  are  persistently  set  at  nought  (such  parishes  may  be  few  and  far  between, 
not  one  in  a hundred,  but  the  scandal  is  great  and  the  example  is  contagious) ; if 
superstition  overshadows  some  hearts,  and  incredulity  paralyses  others;  if  there  are 
rate-paid  schools  in  Christian  England  which  teach  no  Christianity  ; if  intemper- 
ance is  not  grappled  with  and  kept  in  check,  and  the  healthy  desire  for  neigh- 
bourly intercourse  not  met  and  satisfied ; if  the  ministry  of  devoted  women  is 
not  welcomed,  and  does  not  occupy  the  place  which  God  has  designed  for  it; 
if  our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  not  witnesses  for  the  right  and  against  the 
wrong,  for  the  pure  and  against  the  impure,  for  the  true  and  against  the  false 
in  all  seas  and  lands;  if  the  so-called  Christian  world  prides  itself  that  it  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  serving  God  and  Mammon ; and  if  those  who  are  not 
of  the  world  fail  to  realise  the  fact  in  the  fulness  of  its  enabling  power  that 
this  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; if  these  things  are  so,  and  we  are 
not  striving  to  reform  them,  how  can  we  hope  to  go  forth  conquering  and  to* 
conquer  all  Heathen  and  Moslem  lands  for  Christ  ? 

“Nor  do  I see  how  we  can  expect  that  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
will  fully  bless  us  at  home  while  we  leave  hundreds  of  millions  of  souls  in 
outer  darkness  abroad,  and  carry  on  with  forces  altogether  incommensurate  with 
its  stupendous  importance  that  missionary  work  which  lies  so  near  Hia  heart, 
«nd  which  demands  the  noblest  offerings  of  men  and  irfeans  that  our  Church, 
as  a Church,  can  lay  at  His  feet.  Heroic  missionary  deeds,  it  is  true,  have  been 
done  and  are  being  done  by  our  Church  societies,  and,  thank  God,  by  our 
Nonconformist  brethren  also,  m this  our  day  and  generation.  And  m»y  I say, 
standing  where  I stand,  our  St.  Boniface,  bora  in  Devonshire,  a.d.  680,  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  has  not  been  without  his  disciples  and  followers  among  the 
sons  of  Devon  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  as  easy,  as  it  is  ungenerous 
and  unjust,  for  a recent  self-asserting  critic  to  sow  broadcast  base  and  baselese 
suspicions  regarding  the  missionary  methods  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  record  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Cross  is  in  heaven  : and  I doubt  not  that 
for  self-devotion,  for  self-discipline,  for  self-denial,  yes,  for  self-sacrifice,  the  Chris- 
tion  Missions  of  this  century  are  numbered  among  the  choicest  memorials  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

“But  still  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  Christ  1800  years  ago  commanded  His 
Church  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  the  world  is  not  evangelized.  What  more 
can  we  do  P We  neeA  not  revolutionise  systems  of  Missions  which  have  worked 
well,  or  substitute  new  ideal  By  stems  which  seme  think  would  work  better:  the 
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best  is  often  the  enemy  of  the  good.  Probably  the  Church  of  England  cannot 
now  do  evangelistic  work  more  efficiently  than  through  her  two  great  missionary 
confederations,  the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.,  with  their  many  younger  sister  societies. 
Bnt  ought  she  not  to  doable  her  missionary  forces  before  the  twentieth  century 
dawns  (that  is,  in  rather  more  than  six  years),  and  account  this  as  only  an 
earnest  of  far  greater  things  P Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  if  we  gave  one-tenth  of 
our  clergy  and  of  their  faithful  lay  helpers  to  the  manifold  mission-fields  (sorely 
as  we  should  miss  them  at  home),  England’s  Church  would  be  the  gainer,  not  the 
loser ; for  the  blood  which  is  the  life  would  course  more  freely  through  her  veins. 
If  we  were  making  disciples  of  all  nations,  it  would  be  our  strongest  Church 
defence,  a mighty  magnet  for  home  reunion,  a signal  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
‘ The  Lord  is  at  hand.’  Some  devoted  men  would  go  forth  in  brotherhoods  as 
members  of  community  Missions ; some  holy  women  would  go,  as  deaconesses  or 
sisters  ; neither  men  nor  women,  I hope,  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  That  saintly 
French  prelate  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Nicholas  Pavilion,  Bishop  d’Alet, 
entirely  prohibited  the  goodly  fellowship  of  sisters  he  gathered  round  him  and 
employed  in  his  diocese  from  taking  vows,  feeling,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  * It  is  better  to  serve  God  with  a full  heart  and  a mind  at  liberty,  than  to 
expose  yourself  to  the  temptation  of  regretting  the  sacrifice  which  you  have 
irrevocably  made,  and  which  you  may  make  with  freedom  daily .*  Doubtless  both 
married  and  unmarried  missionaries  are  needed ; but  the  more  closely  we  follow 
apostolic  usage,  marriage  will  be  the  rule,  celibacy  the  exception,  for  St.  Paul 
asks,  “ Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a wife  who  is  a sister  (i.e.  a sister  in 
Christ)  even  as  the  rest  of  the  apostles  ?’  (a>r  koi  oi  Xoiirol  dnoaroXot),  St.  Paul 
was  a widower,  St.  Barnabas  was  probably  then  unmarried ; but  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  in  their  world-wide  Missions  (we  may  certainly  gather  from  these  words) 
presented  to  the  churches  they  founded  that  most  powerful  and  persuasive  of  all 
object  lessons,  the  example  of  a Christian  family. 

“Finally  we  must  not  forget  the  mobilisation  of  forces  has  proved  itself  a most 
essential  factor  in  modern  strategy.  In  the  Franco-Geiman  war  of  1870,  France 
was  conquered  not  only  by  the  greatest  of  Emperors,  and  by  Bismarck,  the 
ablest  of  diplomatists,  but  also  by  Molkte,  who  with  mathematical  precision  had 
wrought  out  the  plan  of  the  campaign  before  a shot  was  fired.  Japan  is  teaching 
the  nations  of  tne  Far  East  the  same  lesson  both  by  sea  and  land.  Has  the 
Church  militant  learned  how  rightly  and  rapidly  to  mobilise  heT  missionary 
forces  P She  must  expect  as  the  end  of  her  long  warfare  draws  nigh,  that  her 
last  conflicts  will  be  the  most  severe ; for  the  hosts  of  darkness  will  not  yield 
their  realms  without  a bitter  struggle.  Is  Christendom  ready  for  it  P Is  Eng- 
land’s Church  ready  P 

“If  only  Church  Beform  and  Church  Missions  advance  pari  passu,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  will  ere  long  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a wit- 
ness unto  all  the  nations,  and  then,  according  to  the  Master’s  sure  word  of 

fromise,  the  end  will  come,  and  He  will  return  to  reign  for  ever.  Then  all 
srael  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  converted  to  Christ  is  the  residuary  legatee 
of  the  great  missionary  inheritance,  when  the  prayers  of  the  Jewish  Psalmist 
will  be  fulfilled,  God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us,  that  Thy  way  may  be 
known  upon  earth,  Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Then  the  earth  will 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
And,  if  I may  venture  to  express  in  verse  the  triumphant  challenge  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  I would  close  with  asking, — 


“ ‘ Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 

The  night  clonds  break  away  : 

On  the  far  mountains  streaks  of  light 
Foretell  the  spring  of  day. 

“‘Watchman,  what  of  the  field  ? 

The  Cross  is  battling  on  : 

They  dose  in  fight ; the  foemen  yield  j 
God  speed  the  lingering  snn  ! 


“‘Charge,  brothers,  one  and  all; 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  nigh  : 

Charge,  hear  ye  not  His  trumpet  call  ? 
Conquer  to-day,  or  die. 

“ ‘Through  the  ranks  of  friends  and  foes 
The  pealing  summons  ran  ; 

And  lo,  the  hosts  of  God  arose 
As  rises  up  one  man. 


“'Ho,  watobman,  sound  the  blast ; 

He  comes.  Whose  right  it  is  ; 
Our  weary  strife  is  almost  past ; 
The  victory  muBt  be  His. 


“‘They  charged  in  His  great  Name; 

That  Name  alone  sufficed  : 

The  kingdoms  of  the  world  became 
The  kingdom  of  His  Christ/  ” 
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IN  MEMOEIAM— TWO  HOME  FRIENDS. 

I.  JOHN  WILLIAM  MILLS. 

HE  Church  Missionary  Society  had  no  truer  friend  than  the 
late  John  William  Mills.  He  was  “to  the  manner  born.” 
His  father  and  mother  showed  what  could  be  done  in  & 
small  village  for  the  Society  when  there  is  a real  desire  to 
turn  to  account  for  missionary  purposes  resources  of  various 
kinds.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Orton  Watcrville  was  a model  village 
Association.  In  1862  that  little  village,  witli  a population  of  309,  sent  up  to 
the  C.M.S.  the  sum  of  417.  10*.  10c7.  Amongst  other  unusual  items  of  in- 
come appear  these  : “ May  Garland,  13*.  2d.t'y  “ Sale  of  Flowers,  13/.  12*.  10d.,” 
“ Sale  of  Rabbits,  27.  0*.  6d.”  At  that  time  John  W.  Mills  would  be  sixteen 
years  of  age.  I wonder  had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Sale  of  Rabbits  1 In 
1892  we  learn  that  by  “the  late  Rev.  John  Mills”  there  had  been  sent  to 
the  Society  from  Orton  Waterville  1107.  6*.  6c/.,  surely  almost  a record  for  a 
village  Association.  In  that  year  there  appear  these  items  : u May  Garland, 
17.,”  “Sale  of  Bulbs,  12*.  6(7.,”  Sale  of  Flowers,  357.  14*.  9e7.,”  “Sale  of 
Walnuts,  17.”  No  wonder  that  having  been  brought  up  in  a place  where  for 
so  many  years  such  work  was  done  for  C.M.S.,  J.  W.  Mills  was  himself  a 
worker  for  Missions  to  the  Heathen. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mills  was  on  this  wise.  The  Deputation 
who  was  to  have  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  at  St.  Lawrence,  Essex  (of 
which  parish  Mr.  Mills  was  then  Rector)  in  1880,  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement. At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  West,  who  then  had  Essex  in  his 
district,  I went  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  I went  overnight,  because  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  send  for  me  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 

St.  Lawrence  lies  in  a comer  of  Essex  remote  from  the  rail,  near  to  a 
river,  which  there  broadens  out  almost  into  an  arm  of  the  sea.  After  a long 
drive  through  pleasant  lanes  I reached  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  a big  man  with  a big  voice,  which  seemed  strangely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  pretty  and  recently  restored  little  church  that  was  close  to  the 
Rectory.  There  were  hardly  any  houses  in  sight.  I began  to  wonder  why  I 
had  taken  my  journey.  “ That’s  where  our  meeting  will  be  held,”  said  Mr. 
Mills,  pointing  to  a tent  capable  of  accommodating  about  800  persons. 
“ Where  will  the  people  come  from  1 I suppose  you  haven’t  800  in  your 
parish,  all  told  V9  said  I.  “ Oh,  dear  no  ! Our  population  is  212,  but  it  will 
be  all  right,  you’ll  see,  to-morrow.”  And  so  it  was.  How  well  I remember 
walking  up  and  down  the  garden  that  lovely  summer  night.  The  star-studded 
sky,  the  intense  quiet,  the  soft  air,  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the 
pleasant  converse  with  one  who  had  much  to  say  that  it  was  good  to  hear — 
all  made  that  time  one  “ much  to  be  remembered.” 

Next  morning  I was  bidden  to  amuse  myself  as  best  I might,  for  every  one 
was  high  busy  preparing  for  the  afternoon.  Nor  did  I find  it  difficult.  The 
day  was  lovely.  The  broad  river  was  a beautiful  blue,  like  the  sky  which  it 
reflected  ; here  and  there  white  sails  fluttered  in,  but  were  not  filled  by,  the 
gentle  breeze,  which  did  not  even  cause  a ripple  on  tho  surface  of  the  water. 
Butterflies  chased  one  another  in  the  sunlight.  It  was  the  perfection  of 
a dreamy  day,  delightful  to  one  who  had  just  left  busy  London. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  there  began  to  arrive  one  after  another  vehicles  of 
every  kind.  The  place  looked  like  a country  town  on  market-day.  It  soon 
became  clear  that,  big  as  the  tent  was,  it  would  not  be  a bit  too  big  to  accom- 
modate the  people  who  kept  pouring  in  from  far  and  near.  When  Mr.  Mills 
began  to  speak,  I could  see  at  once  that  he  knew  exactly  how  to  manage  a 
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missionary  meeting.  There  was  no  stiffness,  no  dulness,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  no  one  could  forget  that  the  business  on  hand  was  the  Master's.  What 
a voice  that  was!  Without  an  effort  it  filled  the  place.  I felt  mine  to  be 
quite  a feeble  pipe,  in  comparison,  when  I rose  to  speak.  Except  a meeting 
on  a lawn  without  any  covering,  a tent  is  as  bad  a place  to  speak  in  as  can 
well  be  found.  The  clever  way  in  which  everything  was  done,  and  the  life 
thrown  by  the  Rector  of  St.  Lawrence  into  that  meeting,  impressed  me  deeply. 

I next  met  Mr.  Mills  at  a gathering  of  Honorary  District  Secretaries  for  the 
County  of  Essex.  He  read  an  admirable  paper  on  the  work  done  in  the  county 
for  Missions.  It  bristled  with  carefully  drawn  up  statistics.  One  saw  that  no 
labour  had  been  spared  to  render*  the  information  given  accurate  and  useful. 
Nor  was  the  paper  in  the  least  dry.  Information  was  imparted  in  order  that 
improvement  might  be  the  result.  One  has  sometimes  heard  such  informa- 
tion given  with  an  apparent  pleasure  in  laying  bare  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  It  was  not  so  in  this  case.  The  probe  was  used  with  unfaltering 
hand  ; but  it  was  clear  that  it  was  in  hope  of  being  able  to  find  a remedy. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Essex  C.M.  County  Union,  Mr.  Mills  was  its 
life  and  soul.  He  had  sufficient  leisure  to  enable  him  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly ; he  had  a great  gift  of  organisation  ; he  felt  deeply  that  the 
better  working  of  the  C.M.S.  throughout  the  county  meant  the  promotion  of 
spiritual  life,  hence  he  threw  himself  very  heartily  into  the  work  of  the 
Union.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  influence  ho  had  gained  amongst  the 
clergy,  partly  as  a Diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  partly  as  a Rural  Dean,  and 
last  but  not  least,  by  virtue  of  his  high  character,  clear-headedness,  and 
genial  manners,  was  used  as  a means  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  Society 
which  stood  first  in  his  affections,  though  he  was  by  no  means  slow  to  aid 
other  great  religious  societies.  Many  a man  in  a small,  out-of-the-way 
parish  would  have  done  little  or  nothing  beyond  routine  duty.  Mr.  Mills  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  always  find  work  to  do,  and  who  having  under- 
taken a duty  would  never  fail  to  do  it  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 
More  than  once  he  was  laid  aside  by  rheumatic  fever.  No  sooner  was  he  able 
to  move  than  he  was  actively  at  work. 

Like  most  country  clergymen,  Mr.  Mills  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  his 
duty  taken  in  his  absence,  and  was  therefore  not  able  often  to  go  out  as  a 
Deputation  for  the  Society,  except  on  week-days.  When  he  could  get  away 
he  was  a very  effective  speaker.  From  this  point  of  view  his  powers  were  much 
developed  during  the  Simultaneous  Meetings  of  1886.  That  movement 
very  specially  commended  itself  to  his  mind.  He  loved  to  make  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  missionary  subject  prominent.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
my  readers  that  “ the  features  recommended  for  the  conduct  of  the  meetings 
were  mainly  three,  one  above  all  others:  (1)  They  were  to  present  missionary 
work  as  the  glorification  of  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
obedience  to  His  commands  ; (2)  They  were  to  plead  the  cause  of  Missions 
rather  than  the  claims  of  a Society  ; (3)  The  question  of  funds  was  to  be  kept 
in  the  background”  (vide  C.M.  Report  for  1885-6,  p.  258).  The  wise  and 
spiritually-minded  advocates  of  the  Society  had  always  emphasised  the  points 
here  put  forward ; but  it  may  fairly  be  granted  that  the  F.S.M.  movement 
brought  them  out  into  greater  prominence,  and  pressed  them  strongly  on  all 
who  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Missions.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Mr. 
Mills  sympathised  deeply  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement,  and  in  his  own 
person  carried  it  out  into  practice.  He  went  to  Great  Yarmouth  at  a time 
when  the  C.M.S.  was  not  in  special  favour  there.  By  his  earnestness,  wisdom, 
and  spiritual  power  much  was  done  to  strengthen  and  confirm  where  it 
already  existed,  to  create  where  it  was  non-existent,  enlightened  interest  in 
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the  work  of  Christian  Missions.  I have  heard  him  speak  of  that  time 
as  one  in  which  he  himself  gained  much  help  in  his  own  spiritual  life. 
In  all  this  God  seemed  to  be  preparing  him  for  a wider  sphere  of 
usefulness. 

It  was  in  1889  that  Mr.  Mills  became  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  Birmingham. 
No  contrast  could  well  be  greater  than  that  presented  between  the  parishes, 
churches,  and  rectory-houses  of  St.  Lawrence,  Essex,  and  St.  George’s, 
Birmingham.  It  is  in  many  cases  a very  doubtful  experiment  to  transplant  a 
man  after  several  years  of  labour  in  a country  parish  to  one  in  a large  town. 
The  country  clergyman  has  everything  pretty  well  his  own  way.  In  a 
parish  like  St  Lawrence  a man  of  tact  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  his  people  with 
him  in  whatever  he  wishes  to  do.  But  Birmingham  is  very  democratic.  If  a 
man  is  to  rule  there  it  must  be  as  a constitutional,  not  as  an  absolute,  monarch. 
He  may  lead,  he  cannot  drive.  I,  for  one,  had  no  fear  that  the  removal  in 
this  case  would  be  a failure.  Mr.  Mills  had  had  excellent  training  in  town 
work  under  his  able  and  highly  esteemed  father-in-law,  Archdeacon  Richard- 
son, at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  But  much  more  than  training  or  experience9 
valuable  as  these  are  in  their  own  way,  are  personal  character  and  natural  gifts. 
Given  a deep  desire  to  do  God’s  work  in  His  way,  that  sort  of  tact  which  is 
the  result  of  a sympathetic  nature,  and  the  physical  gifts  needed  for  a large 
church  and  a large  parish,  and  you  have  the  conditions  of  success  either  in 
town  or  country.  Mr.  Mills’  magnificent  voice  was  almost  thrown  away  at 
St.  Lawrence,  whereas  at  St.  George’s  unless  a man  had  a fairly  strong  voice 
he  would  be  useless ; for  the  church  could,  at  a pinch,  accommodate  not 
many  less  than  two  thousand  persons.  The  tact,  courtesy,  genial  manners,  and 
intense  reality  which  had  won  for  him  in  Essex  influence  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  little  parish,  were  just  the  qualities  needed  at  St.  George’s. 
The  church  is  in  more  than  one  point  of  view  on  a hill — “ a city  that  cannot  be 
hid.”  It  has  had  famous  Rectors — Archdeacon  Garbett,  Canon  Cockin,  Bishop 
Thornton  of  Ballarat,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  now  of  Cambridge.  There  was  no  lack 
of  organisation,  nor  of  workers,  nor  of  earnest  spiritual  life.  True,  the  parish 
is  now  poor ; the  wealth  has  long  since  left  it,  and  in  many  ways  it  is  a very 
difficult  one  to  work.  With  characteristic  energy  and  force,  aided  not  a little 
by  his  equally  energetic  wife,  Mr.  Mills  set  to  work  to  keep  in  good  order 
what  already  existed,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  develop  the  organisation  of  the 
parish.  Especially  did  he  desire  to  deepen  and  extend  interest  in  missionary 
work.  The  parochial  calls  were  so  many  and  so  pressing  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  largely  increase  the  amount  sent  up  to  C.M.S.  at  once . 
But  whereas  in  1888-89  St.  George’s  sent  up  52/.  0*.  4 </.,  in  1890-91  it  sent 
76/.  4 8.  8 cf.,  and  in  1893-94,  971.  16s.  8 d.  The  increase  was  “all  along  the 
line,”  but  especially  in  the  amounts  contributed  from  the  schools,  various 
classes,  and  in  missionary-boxes.  The  schools  had  always  done  creditably  : 
in  1888-89  they  sent  26/.  6*.  10c/.,  just  half  the  total  amount;  in  1893-94  the 
schools  contributed  34/.  5*.  Missionary-boxes  rose  from  7 8.  6d.  in  1888*89  to 
21/.  9s.  8c/.,  of  which  sum  11/.  15*.  10cJ.  was  in  boxes  which  produced  less 
than  10*.  each. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  work  in  his  own  parish  that  Mr.  Mills  proved  his 
interest  in  the  C.M.S.  When  Canon  Eliot  removed  from  Aston  to  Bourne- 
mouth, Mr.  Mills  became  my  colleague  as  Secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
Association.  A very  helpful  colleague  he  was,  for  he  was  a capital  man  of 
business,  and  was  good  enough  to  take  as  his  special  department  the  main 
work  of  arranging  about  the  sermons  at  the  Birmingham  Anniversary.  This 
is  a task  which  needs  no  little  tact,  care,  and  attention.  Last  year,  when  he 
was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed,  he  was  so  anxious  about  this  matter  that  we  went 
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over  the  whole  business  together,  as  he  lay  still  and  quiet,  the  victim  of 
rheumatism.  I could  not  help  admiring  his  cheerfulness  and  patience,  and  the 
indomitable  courage  which  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  undone  what  he 
regarded  as  a duty,  even  when  he  was  lying  on  a sick-bed.  I have  had  long  and 
happy  experience  of  work  for  C.M.S.  in  conjunction  with  others,  hut  I have 
never  had  a more  able,  unselfish,  and  pleasant  colleague  than  I found  in 
Mr.  Mills.  The  first  time  he  spoke  in  my  parish  it  was  at  our  Annual 
Church  Missionary  Tea,  when  he  charmed  us  all  by  his  pleasant  humour, 
accurate  information,  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  conscience.  The  last  time 
he  spoke  in  Holy  Trinity  parish  it  was  to  the  members  of  our  Communicants* 
Union,  including  nearly  a hundred  young  people  who  had  been  recently  con- 
firmed. That  was  in  June,  1894.  His  address  made  a deep  impression  on 
every  one  present.  There  was  a depth  of  spiritual  power  and  experience  in 
his  words  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a great  effect.  He  told  us  more  than 
once  he  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  and  had  found  that  the  promises  of  God 
at  such  a time  did  not  fail.  There  was  a solemnity,  a reality,  a tenderness  in 
his  dealing  with  souls  that  one  felt  could  only  be  the  outward  expression 
of  deep  spiritual  experience.  He  had  then  been  appointed  Vicar  of  Hull,  and 
I thought  as  I listened  to  his  earnest  words,  “ God  is  preparing  Mills  for 
great  usefulness  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour.**  Little  did  I think  that  the 
evident  growth  in  grace  and  spiritual  power  meant  rapid  ripening  for  the 
heavenly  kingdom  itself.  It  is  true  that  even  then  he  looked  far  from  well. 
Not  many  days  later,  at  our  Birmingham  Anniversary,  many  friends  noticed 
that  he  was  thinner  and  paler  and  more  haggard  than  he  had  been  before. 
But  we  hoped  that  this  merely  meant  that  he  was  feeling  deeply,  as  indeed 
he  did,  separation  from  his  beloved  congregation,  and  the  many  friends, 
lay  and  clerical,  he  had  made  in  Birmingham.  We  thought  that  a month’s 
rest  would  set  him  up  for  his  new  work.  It  was  not  to  be.  The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  at  New  Street  Station,  when  he  spoke  in  his  own  cheery  fashion 
about  the  work  which  lay  before  him.  Even  then  the  disease  which  proved 
fatal  to  him  must  have  begun  to  do  its  deadly  work.  A member  of  my  own 
congregation  heard  Mr.  Mills*  first  sermon  at  Hull.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  its  earnestness  and  power.  One  sentence  especially  remains  in  his 
memory.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  i(  abundance  of  blessing.”  The  new 
Vicar  told  his  people  that  he  had  not  come  to  “ tickle  their  ears,  but  in  the  assur- 
ance that  the  declaration  of  God*s  truth  would  be  accompanied  by  1 abundance 
of  blessing.*  **  To  us  who  knew,  honoured,  and  loved  him  who  has  been  taken 
from  us  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  the  very  man 
needed  for  the  work  in  Hull.  We  thought  that  he  would  win  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  his  own  people,  gain  the  confidence  and.  affection  of  the  citizens  at 
large,  rally  round  him  the  clergy,  be  a leader  and  example  in  good  works,  do 
much  to  help  forward  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom  in  a great 
variety  of  ways.  But  (t  God’s  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts.”  The  touching 
letter  read  by  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster  at  the  Dismissal  Service  in  St.  Bride’s 
Church  put  in  very  few  words  the  feelings  of  our  departed  friend  when  once 
more  “ death  stared  him  in  the  face  “ Dear  brother,  good-bye.  I have 
been  unwell  for  some  time,  it  now  turns  out  to  be  cancer.  The  doctors  are  to 
operate  to-morrow,  but  none  of  them  have  any  hope  of  success.  The  Lord 
sitteth  above,  and  to  die  is  gain.  Pray  for  me  and  mine.  Best  love  to  all. 
Affectionately  yours,  J.  W.  Mills.”  The  brave  spirit,  “ strong  in  the  strength 
which  God  supplies,”  of  an  unselfish,  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  passed  away 
when,  after  some  hours  of  great  pain,  at  length  he  was  at  rest. 

Surely  we  may  use  with  fullest  confidence  with  regard  to  him  the  words 
which  have  brought  comfort  to  many  a mourner : “Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
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die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  : yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours ; and  their  works  do  follow  them  ” (Rev.  xiv.  13). 

Henrt  Suttox. 


II.  WILLIAM  MARS  DEN  HIND . 

BY  the  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Marsden  Hind,  LL.D.,  Rector 
of  Honington,  Suffolk,  the  C.M.S.  loses  a lifelong  very  warm  friend  and 
supporter.  After  a faithful  ministiy  of  fifty-five  years,  nearly  twenty  of 
which  were  spent  as  Rector  of  Honington,  the  summons  “ to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ  ” came  to  him,  as  we  say,  suddenly ; albeit,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
in  his  case  sudden  death  was  sudden  glory.  On  September  13th,  at  a 
clerical  meeting  in  a neighbouring  parish,  Dr.  Hind  was  in  the  act  of  reading 
a paper  he  had  prepared  on  1 Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  and  while  quoting  a text  of 
Scripture  he  became  unconscious,  and  in  a few  minutes  quietly  passed  away. 

It  was  as  Association  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.  that  I first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Hind,  some  years  ago.  Since  then  I came  to  know  him 
intimately,  and  the  better  I knew  him  the  more  I was  impressed  with  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  his  Christian  character  and  with  his  whole-heartedness 
in  the  service  of  the  Master.  He  was  a man  of  wide  sympathies.  The 
London  Jews*  Society,  Irish  Church  Missions,  and  other  kindred  agencies 
had  in  him  a warm  friend;  but  I think  I may  say  that  the  claims  of  the 
Heathen  held  the  first  place  in  his  regard.  To  help  send  the  Gospel  to 
them  was  no  mere  hobby  with  him,  but  was  regarded  as  a necessary  part 
of  hi 8 work  as  a Minister  of  Christ,  from  a profound  conviction  of  the 
solemn  obligation  resting  on  all  who  love  the  Lord  to  be  obedient  to  His 
last  command. 

He  was  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  C.M.S.  and  had 
confidence  in  its  management.  In  short,  he  loved  the  Society,  and  taught 
his  children  to  love  it ; he  cheerfully  gave  up  his  son  to  the  foreign 
mission-field — the  Rev.  J.  Hind,  now  labouring  in  Japan;  and  he  did  his 
best,  not  without  success,  to  rouse  his  people  to  a sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility. Honington  is  a small  parish  of  about  300  souls,  chiefly  farm- 
labourers,  yet  last  year  their  contributions  to  the  Society,  in  spite  of  the 
bad  times,  were  over  25/.  If  all  parishes  professing  to  support  the  C.M.S. 
gave  in  proportion  to  Honington,  the  returns  from  Suffolk  would  be  at 
least  double  what  they  now  are.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  example  of  our  departed  brother  “to  go  and  do 
likewise  W.  S.  P. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  OPIUM  QUESTIONS . 

DEAR  SIR, — The  Indian  ryot  has  to  labour  from  dawn  to  dusk  as  hard  as  his 
Chinese  brother  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  This  is  a small  matter  for  cor- 
rection in  passing,  in  Dr.  Mears’  valuable  letter  in  the  October  Intelligencer.  The 
Doctor  has  done  good  service  in  this  Opium  controversy  by  clearly  pointing  out  that 
our  conclusions  on  the  Opium  question  must  be  logically  based  on  correct  premisses. 
He  shows  that  it  is  not  only  illogical,  but  inaccurate,  to  argue  on  the  ground  of 
some  ascertained  facts  as  to  conditions  prevailing  in  one  country,  that  therefore 
certain  conclusions  are  thereby  established  with  regard  to  another  country.  In 
other  words,  he  makes  clear  that  starting  from  the  comparative  immunity  of 
India  from  injury  from  opium,  it  is  illogical  to  argue  on  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  need  not  therefore  be  over-concerned  as  to  the  effects  of  opium  in  China.  Nor 
must  we  again  argue  back  from  the  effects  of  opium  in  China  to  some  conclusions 
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as  to  the  use  of  opium  in  India.  The  premiss  and  the  conclusion  are  on  wholly 
different  lines,  and  have  nothing,  may  I say,  to  do  with  each  other.  I am  aware 
that  not  a few  fear  we  may  anticipate,  from  certain  ascertained  effects  of  opium 
in  China,  that  similar  effects  will  follow  in  India.  But  opium  is  not  a thing  of 
yesterday  in  India.  With  no  desire  to  beg  the  question  which  the  Opium  Com- 
mission will  report  upon,  it  is  generally  thought  by  well-informed  persons  that 
the  observed  effects  in  India  have  not  been  the  same  usually  as  in  China. 

So  much  as  to  Dr.  Mears’  useful  paper.  1 now  venture  to  add  some  more  words 
briefly  in  this  letter,  which  I have  myself  found  helpful  in  clearing  the  ground 
for  a more  lucid  consideration  of  this  difficult  subject.  They  may  perhaps  help 
others.  What  is  your  opinion  on  this  Opium  question  ? Most  of  us  have  been 
brought  up  in  front  of  such  an  inquiry  a score  of  times,  all  over  the  country. 
My  reply  has  generally  been  by  another  inquiry,  Which  Opium  question  do  you 
refer  to,  for  there  seem  to  be  three?  To  be  very  brief,  they  are  : (1)  Opium  in 
India,  with  its  own  facts  and  arguments ; (2)  Opium  in  China,  with  its  sadly 
familiar  facts  and  arguments ; (3)  The  relation  of  India  to  itself,  and  to  China,  in 
the  opium  supply.  Each  of  these  is  an  important  Opium  question,  the  latter 
containing  two  separate  topics  which  we  may  group  together.  Consideration  for 
your  valuable  space  forbids  my  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  facts  which 
gather  round  these  three  quite  separate  sections  of  the  subject.  But  it  would 
much  contribute  to  accuracy  of  statement,  and  clearness  of  argument,  if  speakers 
and  writers  would  bear  in  mind  that  three  such  definite  lines  of  thought  are  com- 
prised in  this  perplexing  problem.  Each  of  these  three  subjects  deserves  and 
demands  the  sober  and  well-informed  consideration  of  Christian  men.  We  may 
hope  for  an  authoritative  statement  as  to  one  of  them,  i.e.  opium  in  India,  from 
the  expected  Keport  of  the  recent  Commission.  But  I venture  to  think  that  the 
third  of  the  three  sections  named  above  is  the  most  important  of  all,  certainly 
the  most  difficult.  Apart  from  its  great  moral  aspects,  this  third  question 
involves  problems  of  Government,  as  to  Finance,  Excise,  and  Control,  among  our 
subject  nations  in  India,  which  are  well  known  to  Christian  Civil  officers,  past 
and  present,  such  as  India  possesses.  On  these  problems  they  may  well  give  the 
’benefit  of  their  experience,  with  counsel  and  suggestions.  It  is  here,  I believe, 
that  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  lies.  Accepting  certain  facts  stated  on 
authority  as  to  opium  in  India,  granted  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted as  stated  over  honoured  names,  as  to  opium  in  China,  but  still  question 
three  and  its  solution  holds  the  field  as  the  problem  urgently  demanding  the 
sober  judgment  and  calm  deliberation  of  Christian  statesmen,  who  may  deprecate 
some  methods  of  the  opium  agitation,  but  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  moral 
issues  concerned.  The  extreme  difficulty  in  finding  a just  solution  of  the  problem 
should  not  deter  them  from  lending  the  aid  of  their  judgment  in  enabling  sober 
men,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  arrive  at  right  conclusions  as  to  the  best  course  of 
action.  If  we  could  hope  that  the  Keport  of  the  Opium  Commission  would 
give  an  authoritative  pronouncement  on  this  subject,  we  should  be  indeed 
thankful.  Mais  nous  verrons.  P.  I.  J. 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  NEW  WAYS  OF  CONTRIBUTING  TO 
MISSION  WORE  ABROAD. 

DEAR  SIB, — 1.  As  there  are  many  of  the  leisured  and  monied  classes  in  England 
interested  in  Mission  and  Gospel-spreading  work  at  home  who  can,  and  do, 
for  their  own  amusement,  afford  to  travel  abroad  in  the  Colonies,  India,  China, 
Europe,  or  elsewhere,  let  them  in  the  future  make  these  journeys  and  holiday 
trips  missionary  ones,  by  looking  up  some  one  Mission  and  settling  near  it,  say 
for  a month  or  six  months,  according  to  the  time  and  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
work  with  that  Mission  in  the  same  manner  aB  they  would  at  home ; or  if  they 
found  no  Mission  in  that  place,  to  go  among  the  Natives  while  there,  regularly 
distributing  Scripture  portions  (taken  out  with  them)  in  their  own  language,  even 
though  they  were  unable  to  teach  or  explain  them,  sowing  the  seed  broadcast, 
watering  with  prayer,  and  leaving  the  results  to  the  Master  of  the  Harvest.  The 
fields  are  very  wide  and  all  cannot  sow  alike  and  in  like  manner,  but  surely  if  one 
hand  sowed  even  a few  seeds  this  way  in  new  ground,  much  good  would  be  done 
and  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  carry  out  in  practical  shape  the  command, 
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“ Go  ye.**  Many  unfitted  physically  to  remain,  or  bound  to  this  country  by  ties 
which  they  ought  not  to  sever,  could  thus  realise  in  future  that,  in  this  form, 
their  holiday  was  to  be  a “ contribution  to  missionary  work.” 

2.  Are  none  of  the  earnest  medicos  of  vast  London  in  need  of  an  interesting 
holiday  P Could  they  not  go  off,  if  only  as  far  as  the  Palestine  Mission,  and  do 
something  there  P — stay  at  the  Mission  and  instruct  some  few  of  the  workers  in 
practical  lessons  daily  how  to  treat  some  of  the  local  illnesses  they  see  around 
them  P Or,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  travel  abroad  during  a holiday,  could  they  not 
invite  some  candidate  or  worker  preparing  for  or  returning  to  the  foreign  field, 
and  give  such  an  one  a few  weeks’  free  benefit  of  their  brains  for  future  use  P This 
would  save  the  candidate  expense  and  be  a 41  contribution  to  Mission  work.” 

3.  The  clever  girls  from  Girton  and  all  our  numerous  colleges,  and  our  young 
men  iust  leaving  Oxford  and  Cambridge, — could  they  not  use  some  of  their 
knowledge  in  instructing  some  candidates  going  out,  in  languages,  theology,  or 
figures  P 

4.  The  business  man  and  accountant,  in  whose  life  figures  take  so  prominent  a 
place, — could  not  you  in  your  sea-trip  arrange  to  “ drop  in  ’’  at  a Mission  station, 
where  the  tired  worker  has  everything  on  his  or  her  hands — where  the  “ last 
straw  ’*  seems  about  to  fulfil  its  proverbial  destiny— and  put  all  the  accounts 
straight,  and  audit  the  books  for  the  month  or  so  that  you  are  there,  making  a 
prosaic  but  thankfully  received  M contribution  ” of  your  time  and  labour  to  the 
work  you  really  have  at  heart  ? 

5.  Look,  just  now,  at  all  the  clergy,  a string  of  names,  getting  themselves  ap- 

pointed for  their  “ outing  ” to  Continental  chaplaincies  for  a month,  and  often 
three : some  of  them  could  have  afforded  to  have  taken  their  time  in  relieving  a 
sorely-tried  C.M.S.  worker  instead.  Many  places  also  are  as  good  for  wintering 
in  as  the  Continent — why  not  winter  in  some  of  them  and  do  some  Mission  work  r 
Laymen,  too,  speaking  French  or  Italian,  might  benefit  others  by  that  talent 
when  away  from  these  shores.  A month  under  Count  Campello  with  his  marvel- 
lously spreading  jvork  among  the  Italian  peasants,  or  in  Paris  with  the  McAU 
Mission,  would  return  a greater  percentage  of  good  and  consequent  blessing  than  , 
spending  all  the  time  in  contemplation  of  the  ruins  which  held  in  the  Christless 
past  the  souls  of  those  who  had  never  heard  His  Name.  C. 


COST  OF  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — A pamphlet,  entitled  “ Mission  Schools  : Considera- 
tions respectfully  submitted  to  the  Supporters  of  Missionary  Societies,0 
has  reached  me.  I desire  to  controvert  the  computation  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  educational  work.  It  begins  with  a theory  (basing  it  on  English 
statistics)  that  each  child  in  a Mission-school  will  cost  1/.  8s. , and  that  in  Indian 
schools  this  may  be  reduced  by  fees  and  Government  grants  to  9s.  4 d.  a head. 
In  this  way  he  reckons  that  the  C.M.S.  spends  67,286 J.  a year  on  educational 
work  ! Such  a statement,  if  true,  would  indeed  be  a serious  indictment  against 
the  Society,  and,  although  it  is  utterly  false,  it  may  do  immense  harm  if  it  is 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  My  experience  is  limited,  but  I subjoin  a state- 
ment of  the  expense  of  the  five  vernacular  village  schools  which  were  under  my 
management  last  year.  These  schools  were  unusually  expensive,  as  two  out  of 
the  five  received  no  grant  from  Government,  one  being  below  Government 
requirements  in  numbers,  and  the  other  being  a new  school,  and  therefore  not 
receiving  a grant  until  this  year.  Besides  this,  in  one  place  a schoolhouse  with 
schoolmaster’s  room  attached  was  built  and  a lease  of  a piece  of  land  taken  for 
fifteen  years.  H.  P.  Napier- Clavering. 

Trinity  College , Kandy,  June  2 8th,  1894. 

Rfl-  Ctb. 

Total  oost  of  five  schools . . 1281  67 

Government  grant  for  three  schools 629  50 

Number  of  children  in  five  schools,  269.  Average  cost  of  each  child  after 

deducting  Government  grant  from  total  expenditure  ....  2 42 

Reduced  to  English  money  at  present  rate  of  exchange  . . . .2s.  7 l'i. 

N.B. — The  expenditure  over  and  above  the  amount  of  Government  grants  was  more 
than  defrayed  by  local  subscriptions. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

UR  thoughts  and  our  prayers  are  naturally  much  directed  towards 
China  at  this  time.  What  will  be  the  influence  of  this  sad  and 
disastrous  war  upon  missionary  enterprise  in  that  great  empire  ? 
It  appears  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to 
judge  that  if  China  suffers  further  defeats,  confusion  and  turmoil 
are  sure  to  ensue.  Even  if  there  be  no  serious  revolt  against  the  present  Tartar 
dynasty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  local  outbreaks  and  outrages  must  certainly 
be  looked  for.  These,  however,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  all  along,  ever  since 
China  was  accessible  at  all ; and  almost  anything  will  answer  as  an  occasion  or 
excuse  for  them.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are  no  doubt  honeycombed 
with  secret  societies,  which  may  at  any  time  either  organise  a general  rebellion, 
‘ or  at  least  cause  grave  disturbances  in  particular  districts.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  indulge  in  speculations.  One  of  the  highest  living  authorities, 
Archdeacon  A.  E.  Moule,  discusses  the  situation  in  this  our  present  number, 
and  it  is  only  for  us  to  say  what  the  C.M.S.  Committee  have  done. 

At  first,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  interpose  at  all  with  the  small  reinforce- 
ment that  was  to  start  for  China  this  autumn;  and  the  new  missionaries 
themselves  were  looking  forward  to  sailing  without  a moment’s  hesitation. 
But  when  the  telegrams  in  the  public  papers  seemed  to  foreshadow  a possible 
speedy  concentration  of  Europeans  at  Shanghai  and  other  Treaty  Ports,  it 
appeared  a doubtful  policy  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  those  on  the  spot  by 
sending  to  their  care  recruits  to  whom  the  Chinese  people  and  language  would 
be  absolutely  strange,  and  who  were  more  likely  to  be  an  embarrassment  than 
a help  to  the  responsible  leaders  in  the  field.  It  was  therefore  arranged  to 
defer  for  a little  while  the  sailing  of  four  ladies  from  England  and  two  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  also  of  the  wife  and  two  children  of  one  of  the  men. 
But  the  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Light,  the  Rev.  E.  Hughesdon,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Phelps,  all  of  whom  have  been  in  China  before  (the  two  latter  in  connexion 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission),  have  sailed ; and  as  the  two  young  medical 
men,  Dr.  Hill  and  Dr.  Kember,  were  not  to  start  for  a month  or  two,  there 
will  be  time  to  consider  their  case  further. 

Then  there  are  the  brethren  and  sisters  out  there.  Naturally,  their 
relatives  and  friends  are  asking,  Will  they  be  safe  1 In  an  earthly  sense,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  any  one  of  them  is  safe ; yet  they  are  absolutely  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  if  they  trust  Him  and  seek  His  guidance. 

The  Committee  anxiously  and  prayerfully  considered  whether  any 
helpful  instructions  could  be  sent  to  them  from  here ; but  in  the  total 
uncertainty  as  to  what  may  happen  day  by  day,  it  was  felt  both  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  send  any  definite  directions.  They  fully  trust  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  senior  brethren,  and  the  following  telegram  to  Shanghai, 
which  was  sent  on  October  10th,  with  instructions  to  our  Secretary  there 
to  send  it  on  to  all  the  missionaries,  will  assure  them  of  the  Committee’s 
confidence  : — “ God  grant  to  ail  courage , wisdom , peace,  guidance , safety , 
blessing . Committee  trust  brethren  to  act  together  discreetly  for  ChrisVs  cause . 
Psalm  xlvi.” 


What  is  the  duty  of  missionaries  in  danger  from  hostile  attacks  1 It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  cases.  “If  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,”  said  our  Lord,  “ flee  to  another”;  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  mean,  Flee  at  the  first  rumour  of  possible  peril.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  every  true  missionary  will  stick  to  his  post  if  duty  demands  it, 
there  may  frequently  be  occasions  when  it  is  actually  best  for  the  Mission  and 
the  missionary  cause  that  he  should  withdraw  for  a time.  If  his  presence 
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seems  necessary  for  the  help  and  comfort  of  the  Native  converts,  he  will  of 
course  stay,  at  any  risk  and  any  cost ; but  there  are  cases  where  the  converts 
are  safer  without  him  than  with  him.  His  presence  might  bring  down  upon 
them  the  wrath  of  a mob  who  would  leave  them  alone  if  he  were  absent. 
Probably  it  was  so  with  the  Thessalonians  and  Bcreans  when  they  sent 
St.  Paul  away.  * 

As  a rule,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  missionaries  should  obey  the 
injunctions  of  the  British  authorities,  consular  or  otherwise  ; but  that  is  a 
different  thing  from  continually  appealing  to  them  for  protection.  It  is  a 
consul’s  duty  to  protect  British  subjects  if  he  can  ; but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  is  always  to  be  asked  to  do  so.  If  English  men  and  women, 
for  Christ’s  sake,  spread  themselves  over  a great  country  like  China,  they  do 
not  look  for  a gunboat  to  be  always  within  reach.  They  have  no  such 
expectation  or  desire  ; but  sometimes  their  home  friends  have  to  learn  that 
going  out  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  trusting  Him,  and  being  ready  if  need 
be  to  suffer  in  His  cause,  are  real  things.  In  fact,  a missionary  in  danger 
has  a rare  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  does  indeed  believe  in  the  Living 
God  about  whom  he  preaches;  and  the  Heathen  themselves  are  quick  to 
understand  a calm  faith  like  that.  Even  in  the  matter  of  obedience  to  dis- 
tinct consular  orders,  we  cannot  forget  the  refusal  of  the  brethren  at  Mamboia 
and  Mpwapwa  to  leave  their  posts  when  Sir  C.  Euan  Smith  sent  word  to 
them  to  do  so  ; and  we  can  all  see  now  that  they  were  right.  Probably  their 
firmness  then  saved  the  Usagara  Mission. 


Thi  Committee  are  now  earnestly  considering  the  possibility  of  sending 
lady  missionaries  to  Uganda.  We  mentioned  in  our  May  number  Bishop 
Tucker’s  hope  that  this  important  and  much-needed  development  of  the  work 
would  not  be  long  delayed.  There  are,  of  course,  real  difficulties,  especially 
connected  with  the  long  and  arduous  journey  from  the  coast ; and  the  question 
is  how  far  these  can  now  be  successfully  faced.  The  Bishop  hoped  that  the 
way  might  be  open  for  a party  to  go  up  early  in  the  ensuing  year ; and  it  will 
indeed  be  a token  of  God’s  favour  if  this  should  prove  to  be  possible.  But 
what  sort  of  women  should  go  ? Certainly  not  young  wives ; nor,  for  the 
present,  as  many  think,  such  as  might  perhaps  become  so  in  Uganda.  What 
is  really  wanted  is  a party  of  four  or  five  married  couples,  not  too  young,  and 
(as  the  phrase  goes)  “ without  encumbrance  ” ; that  is  to  say,  whose  children, 
if  they  have  any,  are  old  enough  to  be  left  at  home  without  anxiety  or  a 
necessity  for  the  parents*  early  return.  If  such  a party  could  be  formed, 
single  women  could  also  go  under  their  wing ; only  these  would  have  to  be 
very  carefully  chosen. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  preliminary  intimation  of  what  is  not  yet  finally 
settled  by  the  Committee  will  produce  offers  and  inquiries  at  once.  Will  all 
our  friends  make  it  a matter  of  special  prayer  that  the  right  persons  may 
come  forward  ? __ 

The  Committee  are  also  considering  the  desirableness  of  sending  to  India  a 
f*  missioner,”  not  for  one  short  cold-season  visit,  but  for  three  or  four  years. 
If  God  gives  us  the  right  man,  this  scheme,  which  is  in  response  to  the 
earnestly-expressed  wish  of  our  missionaries  from  all  parts  of  India  when 
assembled  at  Bombay  two  years  ago,  may  be  fraught  with  blessing  to  our 
Missions.  

We  must  now  announce,  as  we  do  with  unfeigned  regret,  the  retirement 
from  the  Secretariat  of  the  Rev.  W.  Gray,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
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weakness  of  his  eyesight.  Mr.  Gray  was  for  many  years  missionary  in 
Tinnevelly  and  at  Madras,  and  subsequently  an  Association  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  Nottingham.  In  1874  he  was  invited  to  Salisbury  Square  to 
take  charge  of  the  correspondence  and  business  connected  with  India,  which 
was  being  relinquished  by  General  Lake.  He  has  therefore  laboured  in  the 
office  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  has  been  a great  sorrow  to  lose  in  one 
year  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  two  such  veterans  as  Mr.  Fenn  and 
Mr.  Gray. 

Readers  of  the  Intelligencer  should  hail  with  special  satisfaction  the  appoint- 
ment of  Canon  E.  A.  Knox  to  the  Suffragan  Bishopric  of  Coventry.  His 
father,  the  late  Rev.  G.  Knox,  was  for  several  years  Editor  of  this  periodical, 
and  even  after  other  editorial  arrangements  were  made,  he  continued  to  con- 
tribute its  most  important  articles.  The  signature  “ K."  was  always  sure  to 
be  appended  to  powerful  writing.  Another  of  his  sons  is  Director  of  the  C.M. 
Children's  Home  at  Limpsfield  ; and  yet  another,  the  Hon.  Justice  G.  E. 
Knox,  is  a leading  member  of  the  Allahabad  Corresponding  Committee  and 
Treasurer  to  the  North-West  Provinces  Native  Church  Council.  Canon  Knox 
himself  has  had  another  link  with  Missions  in  the  person  of  his  late  wife,  who 
was  a daughter  of  Bishop  French.  It  need  not  be  said  that  as  Vicar  of  Aston 
he  has  been  a hearty  supporter  of  C.M.S.,  and  one  of  the  agencies  in  the 
parish  is  a Deaconess  House,  at  which  two  or  three  C.M.S.  lady  candidates 
have  received  some  training. 


The  two  vacant  Bishoprics  in  New  Zealand  have  been  filled  up  in  quite 
different  ways.  The  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Wellington,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Bishop  Hadfield,  committed  the  choice  of  a Bishop  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham ; and  they  have  appointed  the  Rev. 
F.  Wallis,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Mr.  Wallis  has  just  been  married  to  a daughter 
of  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  a well-known  C.M.S.  lriend  in  Dorset,  as 
well  as  a member  of  the  firm  who  are  the  Society's  bankers,  and  for  many 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Committee.  The  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of 
Waiapu,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  elect  its  own  Bishop  to  succeed 
Bishop  Stuart,  but  came  to  no  decision  at  their  meeting  last  April.  In 
September  they  met  again,  and  we  hear  by  cablegram  that  the  choice  has 
fallen  upon  Archdeacon  W.  Leonard  Williams,  C.M.S.  missionary  at  Gisborne, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Mission  Board  which  administers  the  Society's  work  in 
New  Zealand.  The  Archdeacon  is  a son  of  the  late  Bishop  William  Williams, 
the  first  Bishop  of  the  same  Diocese  of  Waiapu.  He  was  bom  in  the  Colony 
— or  rather,  in  the  Island,  for  there  was  no  Colony  then — in  1829.  He  was 
educated  in  England,  and  graduated  from  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in 
1852.  Then  he  was  for  some  months  in  the  C.M.  College,  and  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Blomfield  in  1853.  Ever  since,  he  has  laboured  among  the  Maori 
people  ; and  in  particular,  he  has  trained  many  of  the  Native  clergy,  and  has 
been  for  some  years  Principal  of  the  C.M.S.  Theological  College  at  Gisborne, 
of  which  his  son,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Williams,  is  Tutor.  He  is  a faithful  and 
devoted  missionary,  and  we  heartily  rejoice  at  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate. 

That  valiant  champion  of  Evangelical  truth.  Dean  Macartney,  of  Melbourne, 
has  at  length  received  his  home  call,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  C.M.S.  Deputation  to  Australia,  and  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Victoria  Church  Missionary  Association.  The 
Parent  Committee,  in  that  year,  1892,  appointed  him  a Vice-President  of  the 
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Society,  which  act  afforded  him  great  satisfaction.  Ho  was  a leader  of  men 
to  the  last,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  in  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne. 


We  have  received  with  deep  regret  the  news  by  telegraph,  on  October  15th, 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii  of  Calcutta.  We  hope  to  have  a worthy 
notice  of  him  to  insert  hereafter. 


The  last  of  the  veteran  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  Yoruha  Country  has 
been  removed  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Smith.  After  receiving  his 
training  at  the  Islington  College,  he  went  out  to  West  Africa  in  1837,  the 
same  year  that  John  Ludwig  Krapf  commenced  his  missionary  labours  in 
Abyssinia,  and  John  Henry  Gray  in  Madras,  and  John  Theodore  Wolters  in 
Syra.  Mr.  Smith  first  engaged  in  work  in  Sierra  Leone,  but  in  1847  he  was 
transferred  to  Yoruba,  in  which  Mission  he  laboured  until  his  retirement  in 
1855.  He  held  for  several  years  the  Incumbency  of  Crosby* Garrett  in 
Westmoreland,  but  he  has  lately  resided  at  Clevedon  in  Somersetshire. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  death,  on  June  17th,  of  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Wickham,  Vicar  of  Holm  wood,  Surrey,  was  not  recorded  in  our  pages  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Wickham  was  a very  old  friend  of  the  cause,  and  had  worked  for 
the  Society  more  than  sixty  years.  He  had  been  appointed  an  Honorary 
Governor  for  Life  in  recognition  of  his  services. 


The  late  Lord  Charles  Russell,  formerly  Serjeant*at-Arms  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  for  forty  years  a Vice-President  of  the  Bedfordshire  Church 
Missionary  Association,  and  frequently  presided  at  meetings  at  Woburn  and 
elsewhere. 


On  another  page  we  give  some  extracts  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  opening 
Address  at  the  Church  Congress.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  prominent  place 
given  in  it  to  Foreign  Missions  ; and  our  extracts  will  show  that  the  Bishop 
treated  the  Evangelization  of  the  World  as  the  first  and  greatest  duty  of  the 
Church, — as  the  purpose,  indeed,  for  which  the  Church  exists  at  all, — and 
urged  various  reforms  and  developments  at  home  on  the  express  ground  that 
they  would  fit  her  the  better  for  her  one  great  task.  Never  before,  we  believe, 
lias  this  great  fundamental  duty  been  thus  put  forward  in  an  official  episcopal 
address ; and  we  rejoice  that  Dr.  Bickersteth  had  the  boldness  and  courage  to 
enunciate  the  truth  so  plainly.  The  Church  papers,  however,  have  scarcely 
noticed  the  point ; while  the  Standard , which  did  notice  it,  only  did  so  to  pass 
it  by  as  a kind  of  fad  to  be  expected  from  a Low  Church  Bishop.  But  the 
Standard  is  rarely  satisfactory  on  Church  questions,  and  even  in  the  matter  of 
information  tells  its  readers  much  less  than  its  Radical  rivals  do.  This  by  the 
way.  The  Bishop’s  address  is  a noble  summons  to  the  Church  of  England  to 
rise  to  her  responsibilities. 

We  would  remind  our  friends  that  the  Day  of  Intercession  for  Foreign 
Missions,  appointed  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  is  the  eve  of  St.  An- 
drew’s Day,  November  29th.  We  wish  the  observance  of  this  day  were  more 
general  and  more  hearty.  The  missionary  cause  owes  much  to  its  original 
establishment  in  1872.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ever  since  that  day  there  has 
been  a growing  readiness  to  offer  for  foreign  service.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
throw  ourselves  back  in  thought  to  the  surroundings  of  1872  with  regard  to 
Foreign  Missions.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
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and  use  the  Day  of  Intercession  more  earnestly  in  praying  for  yet  more 
labourers  to  be  thrust  out  into  His  foreign  service. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  truly  wonderful  article  by  Dr.  H.  Martyn 
Clark  in  this  present  number.  We  may  add  hero  that  a distinguished  Indian 
missionary  of  another  Society,  labouring  among  Mohammedans  at  another 
great  city,  writes  to  us,  “ I have  seen  something  more  like  the  anger  of  inner 
conviction  than  I ever  saw  before.  There  is  a leavening  process  going  on. 
One  evening  as  I stepped  down  from  the  platform  of  our  hall,  a respectable 
man  came  forward  and  shook  my  hand  fervently.  It  touched  me  much.” 

No  wonder  it  did;  for  such  a thing  in  a meeting  of  Mohammedans  is  most 
significant.  

Reverting  to  the  jurisdictions  of  the  English  and  American  Bishops  in  the 
Main  Island  of  Japan,  we  should  have  drawn  attention  in  our  notice  last 
month  to  the  fact  that,  under  “ Mission  Field  ” in  the  same  number,  the 
kens  or  counties  comprised  in  each  of  the  four  missionary  jurisdictions  into 
which  that  island  and  Shikoku  are  divided  are  named,  so  that  those  who 
possess  a C.M.S.  Atlas  can  ascertain  exactly  the  extent  of  each  of  these 
districts.  The  North  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  jurisdictions  are  under  Bishop 
Mackin,  and  those  of  South  Tokyo  and  Osaka  under  Bishop  Bickersteth.  In 
one  particular  our  note  was  in  error,  namely,  in  implying  that  the  cities  of 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  are  territorially  divided.  They  were  so  by  the  provisional 
arrangement  agreed  upon  between  Bishops  Bickersteth  and  Haro  in  1891  ; 
but  in  this  particular  the  arrangement  was  modified  last  May,  and  the  clergy 
and  congregations  of  these  two  cities  are  attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  with  whom  the  wort  of  their  respective  Missions  is  connected. 

Another  training  home  for  lady  missionaries  has  been  opened.  Mrs. 
Bannister,  who  is  well  known  as  a chief  speaker  at  the  Ladies’  Meetings  held 
in  connexion  with  the  Keswick  Convention,  and  as  editor  for  some  time  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  monthly  organ  Go  Forward , has  opened  a house  in  Eton 
Avenue,  South  Hampstead,  in  which  she  can  receive  fourteen  female  candi- 
dates for  training.  Their  doctrinal  instruction  is  to  be  arranged  and  supervised 
by  Canon  Girdlestone,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  this  home.  

The  Committee  have  approved  the  appointment  by  the  Gleaners’  Union 
Auxiliary  Committee  of  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall  as  Visitor  to  the  Gleaners’ 
Union  for  six  months.  Mr.  Hall  is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Parochial  Mission  Society  and  the  Children’s  Special  Service  Mission,  and  he 
accompanied  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites  on  his  Mission  tour  in  India  last  winter. 
The  Visitor’s  work  will  be  to  seek  to  stir  up  the  Gleaners’  Union  branches  and 
Sowers’  Bands  and  encourage  the  secretaries,  in  which  way  it  is  hoped  to 
arouse  and  deepen  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  members.  Applications  for  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Hall  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editorial  Secretary. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  September  25th  accepted  an  offer 
of  service  from  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  B.A.,  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; and  took  into  full  connexion  Miss  Adelaide  H.  R.  Bull,  who  has 
already  worked  at  Benares. 

We  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Gleaners’ 
Union  will  be  held  on  October  31st  and  November  1st,  The  programme 
of  the  proceedings  was  published  in  our  last  number. 

The  Valedictory  Meetings  are  fully  described  elsewhere,  and  vre  need  not 
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enlarge  upon  them  here.  The  proceedings  from  first  to  last  were  most  impres- 
sive, and  call  for  much  thankfulness. 


The  Zenana  Societies*  Reinforcements. 

At  the  Valedictory  Meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society,  on 
October  10th,  a number  of  ladies  were  taken  leave  of.  The  following  is  the  full 
list.  Returning  after  furlough : — Miss  Hensley,  to  Calcutta  ( via,  Australia) ; 
Miss  Gore,  to  Burdwan;  Miss  Brown,  to  Bollobhpur  ; Miss  Hall,  to  Bhagulpur  ; 
Miss  Bartlett,  to  Amritsar;  Miss  Dixie,  to  B a tala ; Miss  Dickson,  to  Ajnala; 
Miss  Clay,  to  Khutrian ; Miss  Hobbs,  to  Jandiala  ; Miss  Catch  pool,  to  Narowal ; 
Miss  Mitcheson  and  Miss  Werthm tiller,  to  Peshawar;  Miss  White  and  Miss 
Brook,  to  Sukkur;  Miss  S.  L.  Oxley,  to  Madras;  Miss  Ewart,  to  Bangalore; 
and  Miss  H.  Newcombe,  to  Kucheng.  New: — Miss  Kent,  to  Calcutta;  Miss 
Scott,  to  Baranagore;  Miss  C.  Dickson,  to  Howrah;  Miss  Leslie  and  Miss  F.  Leslie, 
to  Bollobhpur;  Miss  E.  Chambers,  to  Bhagulpur;  Miss  M.  Hall,  to  Jabulpur; 
Miss  Davies  Colley  and  Miss  E.  Davies  Colley,  to  Mirat ; Miss  Mason,  to  Batala  ; 
Miss  Barthorp,  to  Khutrian;  Miss  Richardson,  to  Jandiala;  MisB  Houghton,  to 
Peshawar;  Miss  E.  Brenton-Carey,  to  Karachi;  Miss  A.  Lillingston  and  Miss 
Potter,  to  Bangalore;  Miss  Ashwin,  to  Masulipatam ; and  Miss  Wedderspoon,  to 
Foo-Chow.  

The  Valedictory  Meeting  of  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  (or  I.F.N.S.) 
was  held  on  October  16th,  when  the  following  ladies  were  taken  leave  of. 
Returning  after  furlough  : — Miss  Baumann,  to  Gorakhpur.  New : — Miss  Cornall, 
L.B.C.P.  and  S.  Edin , to  Lucknow  Hospital;  Miss  Catt,  Miss  Hayward,  and 
Miss  Kenward  (the  two  latter  associated  workers),  to  Gorakhpur ; Miss  M.  Hill 
and  Miss  Price,  to  Jaunpur ; Miss  M.  Smith,  to  Benares ; Miss  Crawford  Hill,  to 
Lahore ; Miss  Harris,  to  Bombay  ; Miss  Sims,  Miss  Thompson,  and  Miss  Willison 
(a  new  band  of  associated  workers),  to  Mnletmon. 


At  the  Valedictory  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in 
•the  East,  held  on  October  9th,  the  following  ladies  were  taken  leave  of.  Returning 
after  furlough  : — Miss  Johnstone,  to  Hong  Kong;  Miss  Bland,  to  Agra;  Miss 
Eger,  M.D.,  to  Multan.  Netv  .-—Miss  Baker,  to  Hong  Kong. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER. 

Prayer  for  the  missionaries  and  Native  Christians  in  China,  and  that  the  Chnroh  at 
home  may  be  ready  promptly  to  reinforce  the  Missions  when  the  way  is  open. 
(Pp.  801,  865.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  results  of  the  late  Mohammedan  Controversy ; prayer  for 
recent  converts  from  Islam.  (Pp.  812,  848.) 

Thanksgiving  for  openings  in  Sz-Chuen  and  in  West  Africa;  prayer  that  “ the 
Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified.”  (Pp.  819— £29.) 
Thanksgiving  for  very  impressive  Valedictory  Meetings.  (Pp.  830—845.) 
Thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  recent  converts  in  North  India  and  the  Punjab. 
(Pp.  847-B) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  lives  and  work  of  friends  and  missionaries  of  the  Society 
recently  called  to  their  rest.  (Pp.  847,  858—862,  867-8.) 

Thanksgiving  for  recent  appointments  to  the  Episcopate.  (P.  867.) 

Prayer  for  the  Gleaners’  Union  Anniversary  and  for  recent  developments  in  the 
organisation.  (P.  869.) 

MISSIONARY  DEPARTURES  DURING  NOVEMBER, 

Per  s.8.  Peninsular , Nov.  2nd  : — The  Rev.  J.  J.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  for  the  North- 
WeBt  Provinces. 

Per  s.8.  Qolcondai  Nov.  2nd  : —The  Rev.  J.  D.  and  Mrs.  ThomaB,  for  Ceylon. 

Per  s.B.  8utlej , Nov.  15th : — The  Rev.  F.  Burt,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith,  Mrs.  Burness,  Miss 
M.  A.  Ackerman,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Conway,  for  Mombasa. 

Per  b.b.  Rufford  Kail , Nov.  17th: — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Eustace,  for  the  Punjab. 

Per  steamer  sailing  Nov.  17th  : — Mr.  H.  Proctor,  Miss  E.  A.  Warner,  Miss  R.  Frisby, 
Miss  L.  M.  Maxwell,  and  MisB  Wilson,  for  the  Niger. 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  MISSIONS. 
Address  to  the  C.M.S.  Younger  Clergy  Union , Oct . 15 th,  1894. 

AM  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  that  has  thus  been  given  me  of  Bpeaking 
to  a Union  formed  for  such  an  excellent  purpose,  and  doing,  as  the  Report 
shows,  suoh  an  excellent  work.  I am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
proving  to  you  what  I should  wish  to  impress  upon  all  the  diocese,  the 
very  warm  and  the  very  deep  interest  that  the  Bishop  takes  in  everything 
which  is  done  for  the  service  of  God  by  suoh  Associations  as  yours.  I listened 
just  now  with  the  very  greatest  interest  to  the  admirable,  lucid,  and  spiritual  Bpeeoh 
of  the  mover  of  the  Report,  and  I felt  that  it  was  somewhat  singular  that  so  muoh 
of  what  he  said  was  running  in  the  line  of  what  I had  intended  myself  to  say.  It 
seemed  very  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for  we  were  both  thinking  of  the  same 
things,  but  I intended  to  preface  what  I had  to  say  by  something  which  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  speak  of,  yet  whioh  seems  to  me  is  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance as  the  beginning  of  all  such  work  as  yours.  He  said  that  there  were  certain 
things  whioh  were  necessary  for  all  missionary  enterprise  ; enthusiasm,  and  prayers, 
and  money  he  put  at  the  beginning,  as  I understood.  But  there  is  something  whioh 
I want  to  put  before  prayers  and  that  is  knowledge,  for  I am  quite  convinced  that 
very  generally  indeed  that  whioh  chills  our  missionary  work  iB  the  igooranoe  of  a 
very  large  number — not  only  of  the  laity  but  of  the  clergy— of  anything  whatever  that 
is  done  in  the  missionary  field. 

I find  that  it  is  not  only  the  case  that  the  clergy  have  great  difficulty  in  studying 
suoh  matters  as  concern  the  missionary  field,  but  they  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  their  own  personal  study  of  the  Bible,  and  I never  ordain  any  minister  without 
warning  him  that  if  he  is  to  be  a minister  of  the  Gospel  and  to  do  the  Lord's  work 
well  he  must  be  studying  the  Bible  down  to  the  very  day  of  hiB  death,  and  that  there 
is  no  time  when  it  is  possible  for  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  set  aside  that  study  ns 
if  he  had  completed  it.  I am  constantly  saying  to  all  that  at  the  very  beginning 
they  are  bound  to  make  arrangements  for  their  own  personal  study,  and  to  keep  it 
up  in  accordance  with  such  arrangements,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  what  I have  to 
say  in  this  respect  is  really  needed.  I am  quite  sure  of  it  because  I can  see 
constantly  that  clergymen  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  keep  up  their  study  as  it 
should  be  kept  up.  I am  not  going  now  to  reiterate  what  I have  said  to  every 
candidate  for  Orders  that  has  been  ordained  in  this  diocese  since  I came  to  it,  since 
this  is  not  the  special  occasion  when  that  is  necessary.  But  I may  mention  it  aB  the 
reason  why  I cannot  blame  those  clergy  who  have  left  all  missionary  work  outside 
their  ken  ; I cannot  blame  them,  and  yet  I very  earnestly  exhort  them  to  take  all 
that  within  the  circle  of  their  inquiry  and  their  persistent  study.  If  this  country,  if 
this  Church  is  to  do  itB  work  in  tne  Lord’s  way,  it  is  really  necessary  that  we  Bhould 
everywhere  get  the  body  of  the  people  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  understand 
what  iB  being  done  abroad  ; and  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  begin  with  ourselves; 
we  must  make  ourselves  really  intelligent  teachers  of  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done ; and  unless  we  do  that  I do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible 
to  oreate  the  enthusiasm  with  whioh  the  mover  of  the  Report  began  hiB  list  of  requi- 
sites for  missionary  service.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  oreate  a widespread 
enthusiasm  except  through  the  interest  of  a widespread  knowledge ; and  it  is  not 
as  if  I regarded  this  as  something  whioh  is  a mere  addition  to,  as  it  were,  what  we 
have  to  do.  We  have  our  work  to  do  as  clergymen  in  various  capacities  and  in 
various  plaoeB,  and  that  must  of  course  take  the  first  place ; and  in  order  that  our 
work  may  be  well  done  there  must  be  the  study  of  God’s  Word,  for  without  that 
we  cannot  do  the  work  well  at  all.  But  besides  that  there  is  really  needed  for  the 
healthy  life  of  the  Church  that  we  should  have  some  regard  to  the  oalls  made  upon 
ub  by  our  Heavenly  Father  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  the  moment  we  begin  ; at  the  threshold  of  any  such  stndy  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Providence  of -God  has  marked  out  this  nation 
beyond  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  intended  to  be  the  missionary 
nation  to  the  Heathen.  There  is  410  other  nation  with  the  same  opportunities ; no 
other  nation  that  has  been  so  abundantly  blessed  ; there  is  no  other  nation  where  you 
can  trace  the  same  quiet,  and  at  the  same  time  wonderful,  growth  of  missionary 
enterprise. 

I sometimes  think  that  in  all  this  we  have  an  illustration  of  what  was  predicted 
by  Daniel  when  he  said,  aB  he  was  commissioned  to  say,  that  there  was  to  be  “ a 
stone  out  without  handB  . . . become  a great  mountain.”  It  is  without  hands.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  way  it  is  prepared, 
and  the  way  it  is  conducted  in  the  doing  of  it, — it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  that  this 
is  really  the  result  of  any  human  guidance,  or  is  due  to  any  human  agency.  It  goes 
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on  year  after  year  growing  before  our  eyes ; the  work  goes  on  and  the  openings  for 
the  work  go  on,  and  the  Lord  pours  down  His  blessing  on  it. 

And  if  we  ask  ourselves,  as  we  naturally  do,  why  all  this  appears  now  more  than 
it  did  in  bygone  years,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  sometimes  an  astonishment  to  me  to  look 
back  and  to  see  how  at  the  time  when  great  discoveries  were  being  made,  and  the 
world  was  beginning  to  be  laid  open  not  long  after  the  Reformation,  how  very  little 
nevertheless  was  done  by  this  Church  of  ours  for  missionary  purposes.  It  was  not 
that  they  did  nothing,  it  was  not  that  they  were  unoonsoious  of  what  was  to  be  done ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  Btrike  them.  The  Lord  had  not  made  the  way  open  before 
them.  Why  was  it  ? We  cannot  tell.  But  whatever  we  may  say  about  that  period, 
we  can  make  no  mistake  about  the  present  period.  At  present  it  is  clear  as  daylight 
that  the  Lord  is  calling  us,  and  with  an  imperative  voice  to  whioh  no  man  with  a 
Christian  conscience  can  turn  the  deaf  ear. 

Who  are  to  undertake  the  duty  of  impressing  this  call  on  all  who  are  concerned,  of 
impressing  it  upon  the  clergy  generally  throughout  the  Churoh ; of  impressing  it 
upon  the  great  body  of  our  people  ? Such  an  Association  aB  yours  is  admirably  fitted 
for  that  purpose,  and  I trust  as  it  has  begun  it  will  go  on  with  the  same  work,  creating 
enthusiasm,' — yes,  creating  enthusiasm  by  making  people  feel,  see,  and  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  Lord  iB  blessing  what  you  are  already  doing,  and  what  it 
is  that  the  Lord  iB  calling  upon  you  to  do.  Make  men  feel  that  this  is 
necessary  for  the  true  health  of  the  Churoh.  For  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  a fact  which 
we  cannot  learn  too  soon  or  press  into  our  own  hearts  and  those  of  others  too  deeply, — 
it  is  a fact  that  no  Churoh  can  long  continue  if  it  is  content  to  remain  within  its  own 
limits.  The  Church  is  sent  to  preach  the  GoBpel  to  all  nations,  and  any  branch  of 
the  Churoh  which  is  content  to  leave  that  command  alone  and  to  say,  “ We  are  here 
to  deal  with  people  on  the  spot,  and  hare  nothing  to  do  with  those  outside/* — any 
branch  of  the  Churoh  which  thus  disregards  our  Lord’s  final  command  to  His  disciples, 
assuredly  will  suffer  before  long,  and  find  that  stagnation  in  foreign  work  inevitably 
leads  to  stagnation  in  home  work.  You  cannot  separate  the  two.  If  you  are  to  go 
on  with  the  Lord  behind  you,  and  with  the  Lord  before  you,  you  will  have  to  take 
the  Lord's  command  as  a whole,  and  not  to  out  it  up  into  parts  and  say,  “ This  is  our 
share  of  the  work  : let  others  do  the  other  share.”  Still  less  can  England  dare  to 
take  such  a line  as  that. 

And  so  I would  have  you  make  it  your  business  to  study  all  this  matter,  and  to  study 
it  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  I would  have  you  study  very  carefully  the  records 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  of  how  this  work  was  done  in  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  Study  it  carefully,  look  at  the  New  Testament  in  that  light,  see  how  they 
spread  the  Gospel,  examine  carefully  the  exact  circumstances,  read  such  of  the  com- 
mentators and  such  other  writers  as  will  throw  light  upon  it  all,  and  you  will  find 
there  is  a good  deal  more  than  appears  at  first  sight.  You  will  find  that  if  you  read 
the  New  Testament  with  all  that  distinctly  in  your  mind,  there  is  a deal  that  will 
Btrike  yon  as  something  new  that  you  had  not  previously  observed.  Take  Buoh  things 
as  these  : we  think  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  to  ask 
what  was  the  size  of  the  churoheB  which  were  founded  by  the  Apostles  ? How  large 
were  they  ? Were  they  quite  different  from  such  as  we  are  able  to  found  now  ? 
Were  they  of  such  magnitude,  of  such  force  that  we  may  fancy  that  we  have  a right 
to  fear  that  the  Lord  is  not  blessing  our  work  as  He  did  that  work  ? No  ! But  if  you 
look  closely  you  will  find  a wonderful  resemblance  between  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
then  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  now.  If  you  look  closely  you  will  find  how  very, 
very  much  of  the  work  waB  done  by  quiet,  by  individual  labour,  and  how  very  much 
of  it  was  done  among  Bmnll  bodies  of  men.  . . . 

So  again  look  at  another  thing  in  the  Bpread  of  the  Gospel — bow  little  it  bulks 
in  the  world’s  history.  We  read  the  New  Testament,  and  we  think,  Here  is  a wonder- 
ful work  being  done,  a wonderful  work;  but  what  impression  did  it  make  at  the 
time  ? How  did  it  affect  the  world  at  large  : did  it  seem  a very  great  thing  to  out- 
siders generally?  Had  the  Jews  any  idea  of  what  was  coming  out  of  it?  They 
might  be  expected  to  have  had  a clearer  apprehension  than  any  others,  for  they  were 
God’s  chosen  people.  And  if  we  look  into  the  general  literature  of  the  day,  was 
there  any  such  impression  made  as  to  foretell  as  it  were,  even  to  the  most  sagacious 
eye,  what  w&b  presently  coming  ? It  was  by  very  little  things  that  “ this  small  stone, 
cut  without  hands,  began  to  grow  and  to  become  a great  mountain.”  It  waB  by 
doing  very  little  here,  and  by  doing  very  little  there.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul,  who  goes 
about  preaching  and  founding  churchep,  he  goes  from  one  place  to  another,  he 
gathers  a few  in  one  Bpot  and  a few  in  another  spot ; everywhere  he  founds  a small 
Churoh.  Is  he  disheartened  because  of  this  ? Not  at  all.  He  evidently  thinks  that 
all  this  is  in  God’s  hands ; he  is  doing  what  he  is  bidden  to  do,  and  it  is  the  Lord  that 
gives  the  increase,  and  the  Lord  only.  . . . 

And  then,  in  the  next  place,  will  you  go  on  and  study  afterwards  how  that  Churoh 
grew  P Look  into  Church  history,  especially  the  history  of  the  two  first  centuries.  Look 
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there  and  see — and  the  study  is  not  a very  large  one — the  first  two  centuries  of  which 
I have  been  speaking  do  not  supply  ns  with  a very  large  amount  of  Christian  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  of  you  to  make  yourselves  completely 
master  of  pretty  nearly  all  that  was  written  during  that  time.  See  how  the  work  was 
being  done.  See  there  what  it  really  was  that  blessed  the  work.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  what  really  oarried  on  the  work  was  the  devotion  of  the  ministers,  a 
devotion  constantly  ending  in  martyrdom.  What  really  carried  on  the  work  was  that 
big  spirit  of  faith  which  knew  that  the  Lord  was  coming,  and  relied  absolutely  on  His 
promise,  leaving  all  results  entirely  to  Him.  and  thinking  only  of  obeying  His  com- 
mands. And  the  same  thing  goes  on.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  down  the 
history  very  far  ; it  may  not  be  possible  to  go  into  th$  great  conversions  of  the  later 
times  when  the  Northern  tribes  had  spread  over  the  Roman  Empire  and  overwhelmed 
it,  and  to  see  how  it  was  when  they  became  Christians  ; and  yet  all  that  iB  the  most 
interesting  study.  That  may  be  beyond  us  ; it  would  take  very  possibly  too  much 
time ; yet  there  are  some  who  could  look  even  into  that  and  find  very  great  profit 
from  looking  into  it.  And  then,  to  all  this  study,  add  the  study  of  what  is  going  on 
in  our  own  day, — add  the  study  of  the  actual  work  now  to  be  done  and  of  the 
actual  work  needed  being  done.  Make  it  your  business  to  know  where  the  mission- 
aries are,  what  they  are  now  doing,  what  they  are  hoping  to  do,  and  make  it  your 
business  not  only  to  know  this,  and  to  know  it  well,  but  to  talk  about  it,  preaoh  about 
it,  frequently,  to  make  it  the  common  and  natural  topic  among  your  people,  among 
one  another  to  begin  with,  and  among  them  all  in  the  course  of  time.  Ton  may 
depend  on  it  that  if  yon  really  study  the  subject  you  will  make  it  moBt  interesting  to 
your  own  people.  Sometimes  I hear  it  said  that  sermons  on  such  subjects  are  not 
very  interesting.  . . . But  if  we  are  really  in  earnest  in  the  matter  our  sermons 
will  not  be  dull  and  our  people  will  not  say,  “ I wish  he  would  preach  us  the  Bible  a 
little  more/*  because  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  man  who  is  full  of  the  missionary 
work  will  explain  much  of  the  Bible  in  the  act  of  preaching  about  that  work,  and  will 
constantly  be  saying,  “ Here  is  an  illustration  of  God’s  wonderful  promise  ; here  is  an 
illustration  of  such  and  such  a precept  of  St.  Paul ; here  you  Bee  how  the  Church  is 
following  the  example  of  one  of  the  Apostles ; here  you  will  see  distinctly  how  the 
Church  is  doing  precisely  what  the  Lord  commanded.*’ 

I have  spoken  particularly  of  these  three  branches  of  study,  i.e.  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  under  this  aspect,  the  study  of  the  earliest  Church  history,  and  the 
study  of  the  work  at  present  being  done.  I want  you  to  make  a point  in  your  Union, 
yourselves  personally,  of  giving  some  time  to  this  kind  of  study.  I am  quite  confident 
that  you  will  not  really  Buooeed  unless  you  will  do  that.  An  enthusiasm  which 
means  very  fervent  speaking,  and  does  not  mean  hard  work, — believe  me  that  kind  of 
enthusiasm  is  a very  shallow  thing.  It  has  a terrible  tendency  to  die  out  of  every 
man;  and  long  before  it  has  died  out  of  the  man  trying  to  kindle  it,  it  has 
already  died  out  of  those  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  I want  you  to  look  at  all  this 
work  as  work  to  be  done  in  your  studies,  to  be  associated  with  your  devotions.  You 
cannot,  of  course  you  are  not  doing  any  work  of  this  sort  without  prayer,  without 
prayer  especially  on  the  subject.  But  prayer  is  not  enough,  there  must  be  more  than 
prayer.  There  must  be  thought,  there  must  be  real  learning  of  the  facts,  there  must 
be  the  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  those  facts  and  an  endeavonr  to 
be  constantly  applying  the  past  to  the  present,  and  in  hopes  of  the  future.  . . . Just 
as  I began  by  pointing  out  and  insisting  upon  it,  that  a man  cannot  do  his  ordinary 
parochial  work  well  unless  he  is  studying  the  Bible  all  the  time,  he  cannot  preach 
unless  he  is  a learner  at  the  very  time  he  is  preaching,  and  he  cannot  teach  unless 
what  he  has  to  teach  is  quite  new  and  fresh  in  his  own  mind.  ...  So  study  your  sub- 
ject under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  endeavour  to  draw  into  everything 
that  you  say  that  which  God’s  Word  inspires  in  you  as  you  read  it.  So  you  will  be 
able  to  do  a great  and  very  real  servioe.  Not  only  will  there  be  your  own  enthu- 
siasm and  your  own  prayers,  but  that  enthusiasm  will  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
others,  and  your  prayers  will  help  others  to  pray.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
from  this  Church  of  England  a great  volume  of  missionary  prayer  rising  from  the 
hearts  of  millions  to  the  Throne  of  God,  I believe  that  everything  else  would  follow 
of  itself.  . . . 

I pray  God  with  all  my  heart  that  God  may  bless  your  endeavours.  I pray  to  Him 
with  all  my  heart  that  you  may  sow  the  seed  widely  which  shall  grow  up  into  an 
abundant  harvest.  I rejoice  to  think  of  the  way  in  which  in  your  Report,  and  in  the 
speeches  that  have  been  given,  you  accept  the  energy  of  the  society  that  haB  been 
formed  in  imitation  of  yours  [the  S.P.G.  Junior  Clergy  Union]  as  provoking  you  to 
good  works.  That  is  the  true  way  of  dealing  with  it  always.  Let  their  energy 
provoke  yours,  until  your  energy  shall  provoke  theirs.  Go  on  with  the  work  in  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  men  believing  in  their  own  work,  and  believing  in  the  Lord’s 
blessing  upon  it,  which  will  assuredly  not  be  lacking. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


| HE  Association  Secretary  for  the  South-Eastern  District,  which 
comprises  Sussex  and  those  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey  which 
are  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  St.  Paul’s,  has 
kindly  sent  us  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  amounts  con- 
tributed to  the  Society  by  the  Associations  for  which  he 
is  responsible.  Several  interesting  facts  appear  in  these  lists  : for  instance, 
we  find  that  out  of  971  parishes,  only  378  do  anything  for  the  C.M.S.,  and 
that  174,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number,  transmitted  nothing  last 
year  either  to  our  Society  or  to  the  S.P.G. ! But  this  is  not  all.  Of  the 
378  parishes  supporting  the  C.M.S.,  there  are  100  in  which  no  Sunday 
collection  was  given,  and  therefore  there  was  no  opportunity  of  speaking  of 
our  work  to  the  people  in  general,  for  only  a small  proportion  of  church-goers 
will  attend  a week-night  meeting.  This  is  in  a well-worked,  strong  C.M.S. 
district,  and  yet  we  are  told  sometimes  that  the  Society  is  “ sweeping  the 
board  ” ! 


Turning  to  the  details  of  the  contributions,  we  notice  that,  in  round 
figures,  4800/.  came  through  subscriptions,  3370/.  from  collections  after 
sermons  and  meetings,  2580/.  from  boxes,  and  1210/.  through  Juvenile 
Associations.  In  other  words,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  was 
raised  by  subscriptions,  one-fifth  by  collections,  one- seventh  by  boxes,  and 
one-fourteenth  by  Juvenile  Associations. 


A friend  has  written  as  follows : — 

“ This  is  only  a very  poor  agricultural  village,  but  we  find  for  our  C.M.S. 
funds  nothing  answers  so  well  as  the  ‘surprise  table.*  We  ask  every  one  to 
contribute  anything  they  like — flowers,  fruit,  plants,  butter,  eggs,  clothing  (old 
and  new),  household  furniture,  cakes,  tarts,  books,  meat,  baskets,  calico,  dishes, 
tinware,  and  even  poultry,  alive  or  dead.  These  are  placed  on  a long  table  down 
the  room : the  services  of  an  auctioneer  are  secured,  and  he  sells  from  one  end  of 
the  table.  In  1892  we  raised  16/.  in  this  way.’' 


We  would  venture  to  link  a message  from  West  Africa  with  one  from  East 
Africa,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  a most  important  subject  for  prayer,  which 
in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Cycle  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  overlooked. 

Bishop  Oluwole  writes  (IivteUujencer , p.  685)  : — 

“ The  present  state  of  the  country  is  a call  for  prayer  that  this  may  be  a new 
epoch  in  its  missionary  annals,  and  I know  of  no  more  suitable  prayer  to  this 
end  than  that  for  Native  converts  in  the  prayer  used  at  the  Annusd  Meetings  of 
the  C.M.S.” 

The  Annual  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Douglas  Hooper,  of  Jilore,  contains  the 
following  passage : — 

“ When  do  we  hear  of  time  being  spent  in  prayer  for  the  Native  Christians 
that  they  may  be  baptized  with  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ? Not  a few  have 
warned  me  ‘ not  to  expect  too  much  of  Natives  * ; and  new  workers  coming  out 
are  given  the  same  damaging  advice.  Will  not  you  in  England  begin  joining  us 
in  prayer  that  God  will  show  what  He  can  do  by  Natives  ? ” 

In  this  connexion  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hooper’s  letter  should  be  read.  It 
may  be  found  in  Part  X.  of  “ Extracts  from  the  Annual  Letters  of  Mis- 
sionaries.”   

It  is  very  interesting  to  study  the  contribution  lists  in  the  Annual  Report, 
and  observe  the  varied  resources  of  ingenuity  for  raising  money.  One  of  the 
most  novel  which  has  come  under  our  own  notice  is  practised  at  Malvern. 
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A very  warm-hearted  friend  there  has  a small  piece  of  ground  outside  his  shop, 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town ; on  this  he  has  placed  an  automatic 
machine  containing  sweetmeats,  the  entire  profits  from  which  are  devoted  to 
the  Society.  Probably  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  this  plan  can  be 
literally  copied,  but  is  there  not  room  for  greater  energy  and  resourcefulness 
in  many  instances  I 

The  Islington  localized  Gleaner  has  one  specially  valuable  feature,  viz.,  the 
definitised  Cycle  of  Prayer.  We  append  a specimen  from  the  October  issue 
in  the  hope  that  the  plan  may  be  adopted  elsewhere  : — 

13 th.  India — Madras  and  Tinnevelly.  That  work  may  soon  be  commenced  in  the 
Wynaad  country  amongst  the  Hill  tribes,  the  greater  number  of  which 
have  never  heard  the  Gospel.  For  the  148  Native  teachers  in  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

14 th.  India — Telugu.  For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Browne,  and  all  the  pupils  in  the  Ellore 
High  School,  and  that  the  opposition  of  the  Hindu  party  against  it  may 
be  overcome.  For  the  Rev.  H.  W.  and  Mrs.  Eales  (Rhavagapuram). 

15 th.  India — Travancore  and  Cochin.  For  labourers  to  work  amongst  the  high- 
caste  people  in  the  Arrian  Mission,  who  for  lack  of  time  and  trained  agents 
are  as  yet  unreached.  For  the  twenty-six  Native  clergy. 

1 6th.  Begiont  beyond  India.  That  wisdom  may  be  given  to  the  Rev.  A.  Turnbull 
(Ch.  Scot.  Mission.  Darjeeling),  engaged  on  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Nepali  for  the  Goorkhas  (three  millions)  in  Nepal. 

C.  D.  S. 


CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Younger  Clergy  Union  of  London  was  held  in 
the  C.M.S.  House  on  October  15th,  the  President,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Sanders, 
Rector  of  Whitechapel,  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  business  had  been  trans- 
acted, an  address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  and  thereafter  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  large  meeting,  addressed 
the  Union.  The  speech,  slightly  reduced,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ladies*  Union  for  London  was  held  in  Salisbury 
Square  on  October  18th,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  presiding.  After  the  Report  had 
been  read  and  business  transacted,  a devotional  address  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Oates,  Yicar  of  Christ  Church,  Ware.  On  October  12th,  there  was  a 
meeting  for  prayer  and  conference  at  Chepstow  Place,  to  aBk  a blessing  on  the 
work  of  the  Union  during  the  ensuing  year. 

A meeting  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Diocesan  Fund  was  held  by  permission  of  the 
C.M.S.  Committee  in  Salisbury  Square  on  October  5th.  The  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  presided,  and  the  Bishops  of  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras  were 
present.  There  was  a large  attendance.  The  Bishop  delivered  an  address  on 
the  position  and  needs  of  his  diocese,  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Diocesan  Fund  on  a basis  similar  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London  Fund. 
Thereafter  Canon  Taylor  Smith  reported  on  his  work  as  Missioner,  and  Mr. 
F.  Lucia  read  a paper  strongly  recommending  industrial  training  as  one  of  the 
missionary  agencies  of  the  diocese.  The  Bishop  of  Jamaica  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  to  employ  Natives  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  as  pastors  and  evangelists 
in  Western  Africa ; and  Mr.  Morton  Smith  made  a brief  statement  as  to  the 
finances  of  the  fund. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  London  Lay  Workers*  Union  was  held 
in  Salisbury  Square  on  October  8th.  There  was  a full  attendance,  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Arbuthnot  occupied  the  chair.  After  devotional  exercises  Mr.  T.  G. 
Hughes,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  Report,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Tait,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
the  abstract  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  adoption  of  which  was  moved  from  the  chair. 
After  some  discussion  regarding  future  work  of  the  Union,  Mr.  E.  Luckock,  a 
former  member,  and  lately  missionary  in  the  Seychelles  Islands,  now  designated 
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to  Bast  Africa,  delivered  an  address  on  “ A Business  Man’s  Experience  of  the 
C.M.S.”  

At  the  C.M.  Children’s  Home,  Limpsfield,  on  Friday,  September  28th,  a large 
party  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  children  attended,  the  occasion  being  the 
Annual  Prize  Day.  The  Rev.  Canon  Rhys-Jones,  Vioar  of  Limpsfield,  gave  a 
short  address ; the  Director,  the  Rev.  F.  V.  Knox,  read  a very  encouraging  report, 
in  which  some  conspicuous  successes  of  the  pupils  were  mentioned ; and  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram,  in  the  absence  through  illness  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Richardson,  distributed  the  prizes. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Shropshire  C.M.  Association  were  held  at 
Shrewsbury  on  September  10th.  The  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  presided  in  the 
afternoon.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Smith,  formerly  mission- 
ary in  North-West  America,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bren,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Robert  Money  School,  Bombay.  The  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thiselton, 
secretary.  The  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  1437/.  3*.  4 d.  Among  the  losses 
of  the  year  were  those  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Lord  Forester,  Y.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Poole,  father  of  the  late  Bishop  Poole.  The  evening  meeting  was  especially 
impressive.  

Christ  Church,  Ramsgate,  held  a Market  on  July  17th  in  connexion  with 
the  Juvenile  Association.  Fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  cakes,  fancy  and  useful 
articles  all  went,  and  in  their  place,  after  paying  all  expenses,  the  young  folks 
found  they  had  15/.  to  send  to  the  Society. 


The  70th  Anniversary  of  the  Cromer  and  East  Norfolk  Auxiliary  was  held  at 
Cromer  on  the  evening  of  September  24th,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart., 
presiding.  The  Report  showed  that  of  the  535/.  sent  last  year  to  the  Society, 
229/.  had  been  raised  by  the  Ladies’  Association  through  boxes  and  sale  of  work. 
Bishop  Ridley  of  Caledonia,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Walsh,  and  Mr.  S.  Hoare,  M.P., 
delivered  addresses. 

The  Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  at  Hereford  on  October  30th  and  31st  and 
November  1st  will  be  opened  shortly  after  publication  of  this  number.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  is  president  and  the  Dean  of  Hereford  vice-president.  The 
arrangements  are  very  complete,  including  a guarantee  fund  which  fully 
provides  for  expenses,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  effort  will  be  a success. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Association  took  place  on 
September  16th  and  17th.  Sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday  in  nine  churches. 
On  Monday  morning  there  was  an  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at 
the  Cathedral ; and  m the  forenoon  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Barn  field 
Hall,  Sir  John  Kennaway  presiding.  The  Report,  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Mallett,  stated  that  the  total  receipts  from  the  county  last  year  had  been  6040/., 
being  an  advance  of  179/.  on  the  previous  year.  After  the  chairman’s  address 
the  Bishop  of  Caledonia,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson  (Leamington),  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Saville  (hon.  treasurer)  spoke.  At  4 p.m.  there  was  an  Intercessory  Service  at 
the  Cathedral,  when  the  Bishop  of  Caledonia  again  delivered  an  address.  At 
6 p.m.  came  the  Gleaners’  tea  in  the  Barnfield  Hall,  followed  by  a public  meeting 
at  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  presided,  and  the  speakers  were  the  Bishop  of 
Caledonia,  the  Rev.  Canon  Trefusis,  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Macartney  (Western  India), 
and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Watson. 

The  Annual  C.M.S.  Meetings  at  Norwich  were  held  on  September  26th.  At 
the  morning  meeting  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  the  Dean  of  Norwich  were  present. 
Bishop  Ridley  of  Caledonia  and  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Macartney  of  Western  India 
were  the  Deputation.  The  Dean  of  Norwich  presided  at  the  evening  meeting. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  and  Fleggs  Association  was 
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held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Yarmouth,  on  September  3rd,  the  Mayor  in  the  chair. 
The  Report  showed  contributions  for  206/.,  as  against  191/.  in  the  previous  year, 
and  recorded  the  fact  that  two  from  the  district  had  joined  the  C.M.S.  foreign 
staff,  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Mylrea,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  Calcutta,  and  Miss  M. 
Barker,  who  had  been  accepted  for  training.  The  Revs.  F.  T.  Cole  (Santalia) 
and  LI.  Lloyd  (China)  spoke  as  the  Deputation. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Eastbourne  Auxiliary  was  on  September  9th  and  10th. 
Sermons  were  preached  in  the  various  churches  on  the  former  day,  and 
meetings  held  afternoon  and  evening  on  the  latter.  There  was  also  a breakfast 
to  the  clergy  on  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Bathurst,  hon.  sec.  of  the 
Auxiliary.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Bathurst  presided  in  the 
absence  of  the  president.  The  Report  of  the  jear  stated  that  the  remittance  to 
the  Parent  Society  had  been  1241Z.,  being  an  increase  of  5 6i.  on  last  year.  The 
meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by  the  Revs.  H.  J.  Schaffter  (Tinnevelly)  and 
E.  N.  Th  waites  (Fisherton).  The  meeting  in  the  evening  was  presided  over  by 
the  Mayor. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , September  loth,  1894. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Ladies’  Candidates  Committee,  Miss  Adelaide  Helen  Rebecca  Bull,  who 
had  previously  been  in  local  connexion  in  North  India,  was  accepted  as  a 
Missionary  of  the  Society  in  full  connexion. 

An  offer  of  service  from  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  B.A.,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  was  accepted. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Victoria  C.M.  Association  of  Mr.  Richard  Maynard 
was  recorded. 

The  Committee  having  sanctioned  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  Christian  hostel  of  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  granted  permission  to  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Hay  thorn  th  waite  to  appeal  for  funds  for  that  object. 

The  Committee  sanctioned  arrangements  for  the  development  of  the  work  in 
the  district  between  Poona  and  Junir,  including  the  taking  over  of  some  buildings 
belonging  to  a private  gentleman  hitherto  working  there. 

The  death  was  announced  of  the  Rev.  Sorabji  Kharsedji,  and  the  following 
Minute  was  adopted 

“ That  the  Committee  have  heard  with  muoh  regret  of  the  death  at  Poona,  on 
August  10th,  of  the  Eev.  Sorabji  Kbarsedji,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Mr.  Sorabji 
was  one  of  the  very  small  band  of  converts  from  Zoroastrianism,  most  of  whom, 
however,  have  been  really  remarkable  men.  He  was  a student  connected  with  the 
Robert  Money  School  in  its  very  early  days,  and  subsequently  connected  with  the 
Industrial  Institution  at  8haranpur,  near  Nasik.  He  was  ordained  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1878.  Two  years  previously 
Mrs.  Sorabji  had  commenced  that  educational  work  in  Poona  which  is  so  widely 
known,  and  with  which  her  own  name  and  that  of  her  daughters  is  so  honourably 
connected. 

14  Mr.  Sorabji  again  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society — this  time  as 
an  honorary  ordained  Missionary  of  the  Society —in  the  year  1880;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  laboured  diligently  and  faithfully,  not  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  educational  work  in  which  his  family  was  so  successfully  engaged, 
but  also  in  every  kind  of  Christian  effort  as  a zealous  Missionary.  The  Committee 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  warm  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  energy  which 
characterised  their  late  honorary  Missionary,  and  to  express  their  Christian  sympathy 
with  his  widow  and  children  in  their  present  bereavement.1’ 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hickman  and  Mr.  W.  Knipe,  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Horsburgh’s  Mission 
party  in  the  province  of  SzChuen,  who  had  been  refused  by  the  Medical  Board, 
but  had,  nevertheless,  accompanied  Mr.  Horsburgh  independently,  and  had 
stood  the  test  of  the  climate,  and  now  furnished  satisfactory  medical  and  lan- 
guage certificates,  were  accepted  as  Missionaries  of  the  Society. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committees  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  Sierra 
Leone,  Yoruba,  Niger,  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Palestine,  Persia,  Bengal, 
North-West  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Sindh,  Western  India,  South  India,  Travan- 
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core  and  Cochin.  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  South  China,  Mid  China,  Japan,  North-West 
America,  and  North  Pacific,  various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to 
those  Missions. 

Funds  and  Home  Organisation  Committee , September  24th. — The  Rev.  W.  M. 
Roberts  was  appointed  Association  Secretary  for  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and 
the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 

The  appointment  by  the  Gleaners*  Union  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  J . Hall  as  visitor  of  the  Gleaners*  Union  Branches  and  Sowers’  Bands 
for  six  months  was  approved. 

General  Committee , October  2nd. — The  Committee  took  leave  of  the  following 
Missionaries: — The  Rev.  J.  T.  Parfit,  for  Persia;  the  Rev.  F.  T.  and  Mrs.  Cole, 
the  Rev.  C.  G.  and  Mrs.  Mylrea,  Mr.  A.  C.  Kestin,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Noakes,  for 
Bengal ; the  Rev.  R.  Bateman,  the  Rev.  E.  Corfield,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Day,  Dr. 
Eustace,  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Canney,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Robins, 
Mr.  E.  Rhodes,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ball,  for  the  Punjab.  The  Instructions  of  the 
Committee  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones,  and  the  male  Mis- 
sionaries and  Mrs.  Ball  having  replied,  they  were  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Henry  Morris)  and  the  Rev.  D.  J.  S.  Hunt,  by  whom  they  were  commended 
in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God. 

At  2 p.m.  a further  party  was  taken  leave  of : — Miss  A.  Edwards  and  Miss 
S.  J.  Hickmott,  for  Sierra  Leone;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  for  Yoruba ; 
Mr.  H.  Proctor,  Miss  R.  Frisby,  Miss  E.  A.  Warner,  and  Miss  L.  M.  Maxwell,  for 
the  Niger;  the  Rev.  F.  Burt,  Miss  M.  A.  Ackerman,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Conway,  for 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa;  Miss  Armstrong,  Miss  A.  M.  Elverson,  Miss  L. 
W.  Lewis,  Miss  M.  Williams,  Miss  F.  Nuttall,  Miss  C.  C.  Coote,  Miss  M.  C. 
Seton -Adamson,  Miss  E.  A.  Cooke,  Miss  A.  N.  Jarvis,  Miss  F.  L.  A.  Roberts, 
Miss  J.  Wenham,  and  Miss  Goadby  ( fiancee  of  the  Rev.  A.  Liggins),  for  Pales- 
tine ; the  Rev.  J.  D.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  and  Mrs.  Garrett,  Miss 
L.  Case,  and  Miss  C.  C.  Forbes,  for  Ceylon;  the  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Light,  and 
Dr.  L.  G.  Hill,  for  South  China;  the  Rev.  E.  Hughesdon,  the  Rev.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Phelps,  MisB  B.  I.  C.  Clark,  Miss  M.  J.  Godson,  and  Miss  E.  Goudge,  for  Mid 
China;  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Niven,  Miss  E.  M.  Bernau,  Miss  J.  Dunn,  Miss  G.  R.  Hill, 
and  Miss  H.  S.  Jackson,  for  Japan.  The  Instructions  of  the  Committee  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baylis  and  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Higgens  respectively,  and  the 
male  Missionaries  having  replied,  they  were  addressed  by  the  Chairman  (Sir  John 
Kennaway)  and  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Fenn,  by  whom  they  were  commended  in  prayer 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God. 

General  Committee  (Special),  October  4th. — The  Committee  took  leave  of  the 
Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  M.  Hackett,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, the  Rev.  T.  F.  and  Mrs.  Robathan,  the  Rev.  H.  Mould,  the  Rev.  Herbert  J. 
Peck,  Mrs.  Durrant,  and  Miss  E.  B.  Durrant,  for  the  North-West  Provinces  of 
India;  the  Rev.  T.  Davis,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  and  Mrs.  Heywood,  and  Lieut.-Col.  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  for  Western  India ; the  Rev.  H.  J.  Schaffter  and  Mr.  E.  Keyworth, 
for  South  India ; and  the  Rev.  F.  N.  Askwith,  for  Travaucore.  The  Instructions 
of  the  Committee  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones,  and  the  male 
Missionaries  having  replied,  they  were  addressed  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Henry 
Morris)  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Gibbon,  by  whom  they  were  commended  in  prayer 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God. 

General  Committee , October  9th. — The  Honourable  J ustice  Knox,  member  of 
the  Allahabad  Corresponding  Committee,  and  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Native 
Church  Council,  who  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  connected  with  Church 
Missionary  Society  work  in  North  India,  was  introduced  to  the  Committee,  and 
spoke  briefly  on  the  working  of  the  Church  Council  system  in  the  North-West 
Provinces.  He  stated  there  was  every  desire  to  relieve  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  so  far  as  possible  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  Native  Church,  but 
that  the  process  must  be  a gradual  one.  The  “ village  system,**  he  said,  had  led 
to  a feeling  of  dependence  on  European  aid,  and  hence  the  idea  of  self-support 
had  made  slow  progress.  This  sense  of  their  own  limited  resources  had  made 
the  Council  shrinx  from  undertaking  fresh  responsibilities  as  toBchools  and  evan- 
gelization, which  were  so  important.  Mr.  Knox  further  expressed  thankfulness 
for  the  formation  of  the  Allanabad  Corresponding  Committee,  and  for  the  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  the  North-West  Provinces  in  the  autumn  of  1893 ; he  spoke  also  as 
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to  the  possibilities  of  useful  work  among  members  of  the  resident  population  in 
Allahabad,  through  Holy  Trinity  Churcn. 

An  offer  of  600/.  from  the  Misses  M.  J.  and  L.  A.  Ouseley  was  thankfully 
accepted,  to  be  treated  as  a special  fund,  to  be  called  the  “ Elizabeth  Ouseley 
Memorial  Fund,”  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a Native  preacher  in 
the  Narowal  Mission. 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration  the  condition  of  affairs  in  China  as 
reported  in  the  telegrams  to  the  public  press  in  their  bearing  upon  Missionary 
work  in  that  country.  The  Secretaries  explained  the  action  they  had  taken  in 
conference  with  the  President  in  deferring  for  awhile  the  dates  of  sailing  of  the 
unmarried  ladies  assigned  to  China,  whose  presence  at  the  present  crisis  might 
possibly  prove  a cause  of  added  anxiety  to  the  Missionaries  already  in  the  field. 
Confidence  in  the  protecting  care  of  God  over  His  servants  while  engaged  in  His 
work  at  the  post  of  duty  was  expressed,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman, 
Bishop  Hodges  commended  the  Missionaries  and  converts  to  the  Lord  in  earnest 
prayer,  and  pleaded  that  the  Divine  interposition  might  control  events  for  the  true 
welfare  of  China,  and  especially  for  the  bringing  to  its  people  of  the  knowledge 
of  salvation.  The  Committee  directed  the  Secretaries  to  telegraph  to  the  mis- 
sionaries assuring  them  that  the  Committee  have  perfect  confidence  that  they 
will,  seeking  the  guidance  of  God,  do  what  will  be  best  for  the  interests  of  His 
cause. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  at  Melbourne  of  the  Very  Rev.  H.  B. 
Macartney,  Dean  of  Melbourne,  a Vice-President  of  the  Society,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  he  having  been  born  two  days  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Society.  The  Committee  recalled  the  life-long  devotion  of  Dean  Macartney  to 
the  interests  of  Evangelical  truth,  and  they  thanked  God  for  the  great  and  happy 
influence  exercised  by  him  in  the  Australian  Church,  aud  for  the  active  part  he 
lately  took  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Victoria  Church  Missionary  Association. 
They  directed  that  an  expression  of  the  Committee’s  sympathy  be  forwarded  to 
the  Dean’s  son,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Macartney. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ordinations. 

Persia. — On  September  23rd,  1894,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  at  Aston  Parish 
Church,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Parfit,  to  Priest’s  Orders. 

North-West  America. — On  Sunday,  July  29th,  at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Vermilion, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Athabasca,  Mr.  A.  J.  Warwiok,  to  Deacon’s  Orders.— On  September 
16th,  at  Moose,  by  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  Mr.  Richard  Faries  (Native),  to  Deacon’s 
Orders. 

DBPARTURBS. 

West  Africa. — The  Rev.  W.  J.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  Miss  L.  MoBean  left  Liver- 
pool  for  Sierra  Leone  on  September  22nd. — The  Rev.  Canon  Taylor  Smith  left  Liver- 
pool for  Sierra  Leone  on  October  20th. 

Yoruba. — Miss  C.  White  left  Liverpool  for  Lagos  on  September  22nd. 

Palestine. — The  Rev.  A.  Liggins  (late  of  the  Mid-China  Mission)  left  Shanghai  for 
Jerusalem  on  July  27th,  and  arrived  on  September  16th. — Misses  E.  Armstrong, 
F.  Nuttall,  C.  C.  Coote,  L.  W.  Lewis,  M.  Williams,  A.  N.  Jarvis,  F.  L.  A.  Roberts, 
E.  A.  Cooke,  J.  We u ham,  M.  Seton  Adamson,  and  E.  M.  Goadby  left  Liverpool  for 
Jaffa  on  October  13th. 

Persia. — The  Rev.  J.  T.  Parfit  left  Marseilles  for  Baghdad  on  October  6th. 

Bengal. — The  Rev.  C.  H.  Bradburn  left  London  for  Krishnagar  on  September  28th. 
— Mrs.  Banter  left  London  for  Burdwan  on  September  28th. — The  Revs.  H.  J.  Peck 
aud  H.  Mould  left  London  for  the  Bhil  Mission  on  October  12th. 

North-West  Provinces. — Mrs.  and  Miss  D arrant  left  London  for  Allahabad  on 
October  18th. 

Punjab  and  Sindh . — Miss  A.  F.  Wright  left  London  for  Amritsar  on  September  21st. 
— Mr.  E.  Rhodes  left  Marseilles  for  Amritsar  on  October  6th. — The  Rev.  R.  Bateman 
left  Marseilles  for  Narowal  on  October  6th. — The  Revs.  A.  E.  Day  and  D.  A.  Canney 
left  Liverpool  for  Banna  and  Hyderabad  (Sindh)  respectively  on  October  17th. 

Western  India. — The  Rev.  T.  Davis  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  left 
London  for  Bombay  and  Poona  respectively  on  October  12th. — Mrs.  A.  H.  Bowman 
left  London  for  Bombay  on  October  18th. 
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Travaneore  and  Cochin . — The  Rev.  F.  N.  Ask  with  left  London  for  Cottayam  on 
October  12  th. 

Ceylon.— The  Rev.  J.  G.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  left  England  for  Colombo  on  October  5th. 

South  China. — The  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Light  left  England  for  Hong  Kong  on  October 
12th. 

Mid  China. — The  Rev.  A.  Phelps  left  London  for  Shanghai  on  October  12th. 

Japan. — The  Misses  E.  M.  Bernan,  J.  Dunn,  G.  R.  Hill,  and  H.  S.  Jackson  left  England 
for  Osaka  on  October  12th. 

ARRIVALS. 

North-West  Provinces. — The  Rev.  A.  E.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  left  Allahabad  on 
September  4th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  October  1st. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — The  Rev.  H.  G.  Grey  left  Lahore  on  August  31st,  and  arrived 
in  London  on  October  lltb. 

North-West  America. — The  Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Hines  left  the  Devon  Mission  on 
August  5th,  and  arrived  in  England  on  October  1st. 

births. 

Bengal. — On  August  7th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Parsons,  of  a son. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — Ou  September  2oth,  at  Karachi,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Abigail,  of  a son. 

South  India. — On  September  5th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Breed,  of  a son  (Frank 
Gordon). 

Ceylon.— On  September  14th,  at  Jaffna,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Fall,  of  a son. 

South  China. — On  August  12th,  at  Foo  Chow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Phillips,  of 
a daughter  (Mary  Cecilia). 

DEATHS. 

Bengal.  —On  October  15th,  at  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii. 

South  China.— On  August  6th,  Olive  Goldie,  infant  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Martin.  

Sierra  Leone  and  Yoruba. — On  September  29th,  at  Clevedon,  the  Rov.  I.  Smith, 
formerly  of  these  Missions. 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES . 

The  following  new  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice 

Hymn  Sheets  “G”  and  “ H.”  These  are  in  continuation  of  the  previous  six 
sheets  (A  to  F),  and  bring  the  number  of  Hymns  up  to  one  hundred.  ^Several  of  the 
more  recent  Missionary  Hymns  will  be  found  in  these  new  sheets.  Price  Is.  per  100 
copies  of  either  sheet ; specimens  free.  It  is  intended  shortly  to  bind  the  eight  sheets  in 
one  book.  No  music  is  printed  in  any  of  the  sheets,  but  the  names  of  tunes  to  which 
the  Hymns  may  be  sung  are  given. 

Hymn  (with  Music),  “ Lord,  send  the  Labourers  forth.”  Reprinted  from  the 
September  number  of  C.M.  Gleaner  in  separate  leaflet  form.  Price  2d.  per  dozen  or 
Is.  per  100,  post  free. 

Occasional  Paper,  No.  21,  entitled  “ News  from  the  Front.”  This  paper  is 
intended  for  general  circulation  amongst  those  who  are  not  readers  of  the  magazines ; 
also  for  use  at  C.M.S.  meetings,  and  for  distribution  in  church.  Free  of  charge. 

How  the  Money  is  Spent.  (Revised.)  A comparative  table  of  the  Society’s 
expenditure  for  eight  successive  years,  showing,  under  different  heads  the  proportion 
spent  in  the  direct  service  of  the  Missions,  Preparation  of  Missionaries,  Collection 
and  Administration  of  Funds,  &c.,  out  of  every  sovereign  expended  by  the  Society. 
Free. 

A new  Christmas  book,  entitled  “ Forts  of  Darkness  and  Soldiers  of  Light,” 
will  be  ready  by  November  15th.  It  will  consist  of  a series  of  interesting  chapters 
written  principally  by  Missionaries,  describing  the  attacks  being  made  by  the  Soldiers 
of  Light  (Missionaries)  on  the  Forts  of  Darkness.  The  book  will  be  well  illustrated, 
and  bound  in  specially-designed  paper  boards  (Is.  6 d.)  and  padded  cloth  (2s.  6d.) 
Will  friends  kindly  bear  this  and  the  three  previous  books  in  mind  when  thinking  of 
Christmas  presents  and  prizes  P 


The  C.M.  Pocket  Book  (roan,  Is.  4 d.),  and  Pocket  Kalendar  (lithographed 
covers,  3d.  ; post  free  4d.)  for  1895  will  be  published  early  in  November. 


Orders  should  bo  addressed  to  “The  Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society, 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  B.C.” 
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N resuming  our  consideration  of  the  Contribution  List  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  the  year  1893-4,  and  in 
now  taking  up  that  branch  of  the  Income  which  comes 
through  Associations,  we  would  repeat  with  all  possible 
emphasis  a remark  made  last  month.  It  is  this : that 


what  is  called  the  receipts  from  Associations  do  not  by  any  means 


Represent  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Associations.  A large  part  of 
^the  Direct  Contributions  which  we  noticed  last  month  are  more  or 


less  a result  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Associations,  and  are, 
in  fact,  given  for  the  most  part  by  members  of  the  Associations  and 
not  by  a different  set  of  people.  When  the  Society’s  Accounts, 
and  therefore  we  also,  draw  a distinction  between  the  Contributions 
through  Associations  and  Contributions  paid  direct,  we  are  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  two  different  classes  of  donors,  but  only  between 
two  different  methods  of  contributing.  We  very  carefully  stated  this 
last  month,  but  we  state  it  again  in  order  that  there  may  bo  no 
possible  mistake  on  the  subject. 

In  the  present  article  we  deal  exclusively  with  the  English  counties. 
Out  of  the  total  of  Association  Income  for  the  year,  158,845/.,  the 
English  counties  are  credited  with  146,334/.  The  remainder  comes 
from  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  We  hope  that 
hereafter  some  account  may  bo  given  of  these  also,  especially  of 
Wales  and  Ireland,  both  of  which  have  made  substantial  advances  of 
late  years.  In  1880,  Wales  sent  1450 /.,  and  last  year  2464 /.  In 

1880,  Ireland  sent  5996/.,  and  last  year  9256/.  The  small  Associa- 
tions in  Scotland  sent  529/.  last  year,  which  was  lower  than  usual ; 
but  there  were  local  difficulties  in  Edinburgh,  which  may  not  recur. 
The  Isle  of  Man  sent  315/.  We  now  turn  to  the  English  counties. 

In  April,  1882,  we  contributed  to  the  Intelligencer  an  article  partly 
on  this  same  subject.  It  was  indeed  rather  an  account  of  our  home 
organisation  than  a review  of  the  contributions.  Still,  the  latter  was 
included  in  it,  so  far  at  least  as  a comparison  of  the  various  counties 
of  England,  and  of  their  respective  growth  in  successive  decades, 
was  concerned.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  tables  then  published 
as  our  starting  point  now.  That  is  to  say,  we  compare  the  average 
contributions  of  the  various  counties  in  the  three  years  ending  March 
31st,  1880,  which  were  printed  in  the  number  referred  to,  with  their 
average  in  the  four  years  ending  March  31st,  1893,  which  were  pre- 
pared last  year  for  the  use  of  the  Home  Organisation  Department. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  average  contributions  of  the  English 
Counties  at  the  two  periods  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  amounts 
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sent  up  last  financial  year.  There  are  forty-one  counties,  Bristol 
having  always  been  reckoned  as  one  in  the  Society’s  Lists: — 

Contributions  to  C.M.S.  from  English  Counties. 


COUK.IIS. 

Average  of 
three  yean, 
18?7-80. 

Average  of 
five  yt  ars. 

] 884*93. 

Year  1893-1. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bedfordshire  ... 

757 

1,310 

1,417 

Berkshire 

... 

1,416 

1,846 

1,937 

Bristol 

2,923 

3,282 

3,655 

Buckinghamshire 

... 

831 

844 

738 

Cambridgeshire 

... 

1,445 

1,451 

1,380 

Cheshire 

2,401 

2,753 

2,775 

Cornwall 

... 

612 

677 

613 

Cumberland 

... 

... 

1,688 

1,316 

1,185 

Derbyshire 

2,789 

2,756 

2 752 

Devonshire 

3,375 

4,621 

4,530 

Dorsetshire 

... 

1,635 

1,381 

1,384 

Durham 

3,605 

8,191 

3,875 

Essex  

... 

2,365 

2,777 

2.876 

Glou  cestershire . . . 

3,535 

2,915 

2,702 

Hampshire 

4,871 

6,850 

6 010 

Herefordshire  ... 

... 

766 

703 

865 

Hertfordshire  ... 

... 

2,504 

2,682 

2 554 

Huntingdonshire 

535 

423 

366 

Kent  

... 

8,316 

9,809 

10,678 

Lancashire 

|M 

11,896 

11,944 

11,423 

Leicestershire  ... 

1,965 

1,778 

1,556 

Lincolnshire 

2,632 

1,891 

1,627 

Middlesex 

... 

... 

13,136 

17,234 

17,870 

Monmouthshire... 

... 

223 

435 

505 

Norfolk 

... 

4,146 

4,223 

4,121 

N orthamptonshire 

1,190 

1,077 

1,036 

N orthumberland 

; 1,673 

1,534 

3,122 

Nottinghamshire 

2,645 

2,379 

2,306 

Oxfordshire 

... 

1,103 

943 

953 

Rutlandshire  ... 

... 

207 

167 

176 

Shropshire 

1,383 

1,334 

1,399 

Somersetshire  ... 

4,154 

6,055 

4,839 

Staffordshire 

... 

2,216 

2,832 

. 2,452 

Suffolk  

2,697 

2,577 

2,505 

Surrey 

... 

... 

7,579 

10,011 

10,109 

Sussex 

5,109 

6,516 

6,913 

Warwickshire  ... 

... 

4,214 

4, ISO 

4,388 

Westmoreland  ... 

... 

1,075 

1,042 

792 

Wiltshire 

1,210 

1,158 

1,074 

Worcestershire ... 

1,305 

1,448 

1,650 

Yorkshire 

15,077 

13,593 

13,294 

This  Table  is  most  significant.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the 
Northern  or  North  Midland  counties  shows  any  decided  upward  move- 
ment,* and  that  almost  half  of  all  the  counties  give  less  than  they  did 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  question  suggests  itself,  Where  then  has  the 
general  increase  in  the  Association  returns  during  this  period  been 
effected  ? Suppose  we  set  the  advance  in  Bedfordshire  and  Somerset 
to  balance  the  falling  off  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  advance  in  Hampshire 
and  Berkshire,  to  balance  the  falling  off  in  Lincolnshire  and  Gloucester- 


* North  amber!  and  looks  as  if  it  had  doubled  its  oontribation  at  one  bound,  but 
this  is  owing  to  a legacy  of  10002.  and  a special  donation. 
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shire ; and  suppose  we  let  thirty-two  other  counties,  which  have  gone, 
up  or  down  a little,  balance  each  other ; we  then  have  five  counties  left 
viz.,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Devon,  and  these  five  have 
of  themselves  achieved  an  advance  equal  to  the  whole  nett  advance 
made  by  the  English  Associations  in  the  period  reviewed.  This  result 
is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  of  1877-80  against  the  average  of 
1888-93,  upon  which  comparison  the  English  Association  advance  is 
10,800/.  Of  course  the  choice  of  counties  may  be  called  arbitrary ; but 
it  is  not  so  really.  We  take  the  five  which  just  make  up  the  total  nett 
increase.  If  we  substitute  Hants  for  Devon,  we  get  a sum  larger  than 
the  total  increase ; if  any  other  county,  a sum  smaller . 

If  now  we  take  towns  and  parishes  instead  of  counties,  and  base  a 
comparison  of  them  upon  the  two  years  1880  and  1893,  we  find 
that  the  following  towns  and  parishes  account  for  an  advance  of 
12,400Z.,  which  is  the  total  advance  in  the  English  Associations 
between  those  two  years.  In  other  words,  leaving  all  other  towns, 
or  London  parishes,  to  balance  each  others  gains  and  losses,  we  find 
that  the  Society's  nett  advance,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  English  Associa- 
tions at  all,  is  exactly  equalled  by  the  advances  in  the  following  southern 
towns,  Bath,  Bournemouth,  Clifton,  Eastbourne,  Exeter,  Kippington, 
Plymouth,  Reading,  Sandown,  Southsea,  St.  Leonard's,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  Weston-super-Mare,  together  with  Bedford,  Cromer,  and 
Sunderland,  and  with  the  following  London  parishes,  viz.,  St.  Paul’s 
and  St.  Luke’s,  South  Kensington;  St.  James’s  and  St.  Matthew’s, 
Paddington  ; Eaton  Chapel;  the  Hampstead  churches;  Walthamstow  ; 
Emmanuel,  Wimbledon;  Trinity,  Tulse  Hill;  Christ  Church,  Gipsy 
Hill ; St.  Paul’s,  Norwood ; St.  James’s,  Hatcham ; St.  Michael’s, 
Blackheath ; All  Saints’,  Shooter’s  Hill;  and  Bromley  and  Chisle- 
hurst.  The  total  funds  contributed  by  these  towns  and  churches  in 
1881  was  about  13,100Z. ; in  1893,  about  25,500Z.  The  aggregate 
increase , therefore,  is  just  12,450/.  Again,  the  choice  of  towns  and 
parishes  is  not  really  arbitrary.  The  number  selected  is  the  smallest 
by  which  the  needed  total  can  be  made  up.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Bedford,  Cromer,  and  Sunderland  are  the  only  instances  of  growth 
that  can  be  included  north  of  London  ; all  the  rest  are  in  the  South. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  for  a single  moment  that 
generalising  by  counties  and  towns  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  county  or  the  town  which  has  gone  back  most  heavily 
there  are  parishes  that  have  been  examples  of  zeal  and  devotion  to 
the  whole  country.  It  is  only  their  misfortune  to  be,  as  it  were,  lost 
amid  their  less  active  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  counties 
and  towns  which  we  have  named  as  showing  well,  there  are  certainly 
parishes  as  lacking  in  real  life  as  any  in  England.  Let  not  the 
generalisation,  therefore,  stand  for  more  than  it  is  worth. 

It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  guard  ourselves  from  unwarrant- 
able inferences  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  both  agricultural 
and  commercial  industry  during  the  last  few  years.  On  this  subject 
we  have  important  evidence  from  friends  in  the  North  and  the 
Midlands.  One  writes : — 

“ Within  the  period  embraced  by  these  calculations,  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  North  has  been  changed  in  its  manufacturing  processes,  and 
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reorganised.  'Wealth  accumulated  ia  the  past  has  gone  to  build  new  mills  and 
to  provide  new  machinery  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade.  Where  the  capital  was 
wanting,  the  ruins  of  the  old  mills  and  empty  cottages  witness  to  a population 
dispersed,  so  that  not  only  is  the  capitalist  the  poorer,  but  the  wage-earner  has 
been  in  serious  difficulties.  In  some  cases  new  districts  have  been  formed  where 
circumstances  have  been  favourable,  but  these  have  required  new  Church 
organisation  and  extension,  where  no  such  provision  was  required  before.  The 
keenness  of  foreign  competition  has  also  affected  other  industries,  and  led  their 
leaders  to  revise  their  processes  and  alter  their  procedure,  with  the  same  result 
of  a disturbance  of  sooial  and  financial  relations.  The  great  questions  between 
Labour  and  Capital  have  also  been  severely  contested  in  the  North. 

“ The  cotton  strikes  and  coal  strikes  are  instances  wide-spread  in  their  influence, 
affecting  other  occupations  as  well  as  the  trados  immediately  dependent  upon 
themselves,  and,  from  the  system  of  contributions  from  other  districts  besides  the 
immediate  area  of  disturbance,  more  extended  in  their  influence  than  many 
suppose.  These  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a comparison 
made  between  different  parts  of  England." 

Another,  regarding  North  Northumberland  : — 

“ The  population  has  diminished  ; one-half  of  the  country  mansions  are  tenant- 
less or  temporarily  let  as  shootiug-boxfcs  to  strangers ; the  resident  proprietors 
are  in  great  straits;  the  once  substantial  gentlemen  farmers  are  no  more;  the 
land  is  going  out  of  cultivation ; the  farmers  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
I will  give  an  instance.  A farm  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham, 
which  used  to  let  for  14001.  a year,  has  been  lately  abandoned  by  its  ruined 
tenant  and  let  for  650L  Another  farm  which  used  to  maintain  eleven  cottagers 
and  as  many  pair  of  horses,  now  is  worked  by  one  man  and  two  lads.  There  are 
no  manufactnres  whatever  in  the  district.  The  clergy,  more  than  any  other 
clasB,  have  suffered  from  diminished  incomes.  Considering  these  facts,  it  is  a 
cause  for  wolider  as  well  as  thankfulness  that  the  contributions  have  not 
diminished  to  one-half.” 

Another  writes  : — 

“The  West  Riding  has  suffered  severely  owing  to  the  McKinley  tariff.  Towns 
like  Bradford  and  Huddersfield  have  been  passing  through  a crisis  unparalleled  in 
their  histories.  The  terrible  coal  strikes  have  also  left  their  mark,  and  it  will 
take  years  before  their  effects  pass  away.” 

Another  : — 

“ A very  large  amount  of  money  was  spent  during  the  periods  of  the  mine, 
dock,  and  other  labour  disputes,  in  organised  relief,  thus  draining  the  resources 
of  revenue.  Farmers  are  perhaps  in  better  spirits  than  three  years  ago,  but  still 
complain  much  of  hard  times  and  losses.  Last  winter  and  spring  the  county 
was  suffering  from  a nineteen  weeks’ coal  and  mine  dispute  ; ana  many  thousands 
of  coal  and  iron  workers,  and  five  times  their  number  of  women  and  children,  were 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  charity." 

And  another : — 

“ The  fact  should  be  remembered  that  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  counties,  much  beyond  that  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  South,  so  far  from  adding  to  our  resources,  has  put  a heavy  strain  upon 
Church  people  for  the  building  of  churches,  mission-rooms,  schools,  and  par- 
sonages, and  a general  expansion  of  home  work.” 

These  considerations  fully  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
Northern  and  Midland  counties  are  stationary  or  have  gone  back. 
But  the  fact  that  the  deficiency  in  those  counties  can  thus  be  accounted 
for  does  not  help  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the  Society  has 
nevertheless  advanced.  Some  of  our  Northern  friends  say  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  compare  the  poor  North  with  the  rich  South,  and  so  far 
from  being  grateful  to  the  rich  South  for  having  saved  the  Society  from 
the  necessity  of  retrenchment  all  round  the  world,  they  are  disposed 
to  suggest  respectfully  that  the  rich  South  has  really  done  very  badly. 
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and  that  it  is  far  less  creditable  for  certain  Southern  counties  to  have 
gone  forward  than  for  certain  Northern  or  Midland  counties  not  to 
have  gone  back  more  than  they  actually  have.  We  confess  to  grave 
doubt  whether  the  South  is  relatively  so  rich,  or  the  North  relatively 
so  poor,  as  is  sometimes  represented.  We  do  not  think,  for  example, 
that  a well-informed  statesman  or  statistician  would  speak  of  the 
poverty  of  Hull,  or  Huddersfield,  or  Derby,  as  compared  with  the 
wealth  of  Bedford,  or  Reading,  or  Exeter.  Yet  the  contributions  of 
the  three  latter  between  them  exceeded  by  more  than  2000Z.  those  of 
the  three  former — 3564Z.  against  1357/.  it  cannot  be  said  either  that 
we  have  selected  three  specially  Evangelical  towns  to  set  against  three 
specially  High  Church  ones.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  rather  the  other 
way.  But  in  reality  it  is  not  the  wealth  of  either  South  or  North 
which  supports  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  difference 
between  one  town  and  another,  and  between  one  parish  and  another, 
is  due  to  a difference,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  work.  If  the  South,  taken 
as  a whole,  which  formerly  was  much  behind  the  North  taken  as  a. 
whole,  has  now  succeeded  in  surpassing  it,  this  is  not  owing  to  the 
South  having  grown  more  wealthy  and  the  North  more  indigent,  but 
to  the  ardent  and  resourceful  workers  in  the  South  having  become 
more  numerous  than  the  ardent  and  resourceful  workers  in  the  North. 
Not  that  the  South  has  any  monopoly  of  zeal  and  earnestness.  On  the 
contrary,  conspicuous  instances  of  most  self-denying  and  devoted  work 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  county  in  England,  and  in  the  most 
unpromising  places.  It  is  hard  upon  some  of  them  to  find  that  the* 
county  in  which  they  happen  to  work  occupies  a backward  place  in 
the  above  Table.  And  if  we  were  to  publish  the  detailed  results  of 
our  recent  examination  of  the  Contribution  List,  we  should  be  able 
to  point  out  instance  after  instance  of  real  energy  and  resource- 
fulness, not  in  collecting  large  sums  from  wealthy  people,  but  in 
inspiring  all  classes,  and  especially  the  poorer,  with  the  desire  to 
deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  England.  That  the  increase  in  the  Southern  counties 
is  due  to  this  kind  of  patient  and  prayerful  labour,  and  not  in  any 
great  measure  to  the  opulence  of  the  people,  is  a fact  that  cannot- 
be  demonstrated  by  figures,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  any  one* 
who  examines  the  Lists  as  we  have  done,  with  the  sole  desire  to 
ascertain  facts,  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  inference  seems  obvious,  that  while  the  ordinary  average  of 
church  collections  and  subscriptions  may  bo  fairly  expected  to  keep 
up  to  its  present  figure,  losses  here  being  compensated  by  gains 
there,  we  must  not  depend  upon  the  general  and  gradual  growth 
of  the  Association  Income  as  a whole  to  enable  the  Society  to 
develop  its  existing  work,  still  less  to  extend  into  the  regions 
beyond.  We  must  look  to  the  zeal  and  self-denial  of  whole-hearted 
friends,  not  necessarily  of  the  wealthy  who  can  givo  large  sums,  but 
of  the  clergymen  and  laymen  and  women  who  take  the  cause  upon*, 
their  hearts  and  give  themselves  to  the  hard  work  of  raising  funds, 
for  their  Master’s  sake. 

Here  comes  in  the  influence  of  the  individual  clergyman ; and 
to  this,  in  hundreds  of  places,  C.M.S.  is  deeply  indebted.  There  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  distinct  growth,  or  of 
maintaining  under  difficulties  a position  already  gained,  the  success  is 
due,  under  God,  to  the  Vicar.  Yet  there  are  many  other  cases  where 
it  is  not  so;  where  indeed  the  Vicar  heartily  supports  the  cause,  but 
the  real  work  is  done  by  others,  and  not  only  done,  but  conceived  and 
initiated  by  them.  We  are  not  writing  to  the  praise  of  men,  so  we 
refrain  from  mentioning  conspicuous  examples  of  either  clergy  or 
laity ; but  it  is  permissible  to  name  a few  places  where  growth,  and 
resourcefulness,  are  very  marked.  They  will  be  easily  identified, 
though  wo  give  no  names. 

1.  Here  is  a Yorkshire  town  parish.  The  annual  sermons,  at  the 
principal  church  and  a secondary  one  (perhaps  a mission  chapel),  pro- 
duce only  21 /.;  and  there  are  only  twelve  annual  subscribers,  giving 
15/.  between  them  ; so  there  are  no  signs  of  opulence.  In  many  places 
a total  of  50/.  would  be  thought  good  where  church  collections  and 
subscriptions  supplied  only  36/.  In  this  parish  the  nett  total  is  227/., 
thus  made  up  : — 


Annual  Sermons . £21 

Harvest  Thanksgiving  (part) 5 

Ladies’  Association 5 

Annual  Subscriptions . .15 

Ho- Without  Society  (to  support  a missionary) 60 

Sales  of  Work: — 

Gleaners’  Union 61 

Young  Men’s  Stall,  and  MisSes 13 

Young  Men’s  Bible  Class 7 

Boxes — General 41 

Sunday-school  3 17 

(Less  Disbursements  £8) £235 


This  one  parish  thus  raises  just  the  same  amount  as  a great  leading 
town  in  the  same  county,  in  which  five  churches  support  C.M.S.,  and 
which  is  famous  for  the  liberality  of  its  citizens  in  all  kinds  of  Church 
enterprises  except  Foreign  Missions.  The  difference,  it  will  be  seen 
at  once,  is  not  of  wealth,  but  of  work. 

2.  Take  another  parish,  in  an  important  city  in  the  remoter  North  of 
England.  There  is  a great  deal  more  money  in  this  one  than  in  the 
one  above-mentioned.  Five  years  ago  it  sent  up  124i. ; last  year, 
371/.  The  annual  church  collections  were  no  more,  indeed  a little  less  ; 
so  it  is  not  probable  that  the  congregation  has  become  more  wealthy. 
The  difference  is  in  work.  Hero  are  the  particulars : — 


Annual  Sermons £21 

Mission  Booms 2 

Day  of  Intercession,  and  Thursday  Evening  at  Mission-room  . . 1 

Sunday  Afternoon  Service 9 

Three  Special  Missionary  Meetings 28 

Sale  of  Work 83 

Ditto  7 

Five  Anonymous  Donations 18 

Jewellery  Sold 4 

Magazine  Appeal 1 

Seventy-three  Subscriptions  and  Donations 72 

Sums  under  10* .8 

Missionary  Boxes  : — 

General 101 

Sunday-schools 13 

Bible  Classes 3 


£371 
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3.  Next  take  a Liverpool  parish,  the  Vicar  of  which  was  formerly  a 
missionary  of  the  S.P.G.  In  1880,  it  gave  C.M.S.  10Z. ; in  1888, 90Z. ; 
last  year  207/.  Observe  that  in  this  case  only  5 Z.  is  from  a sale  of 
work,  so  the  amount,  without  that  fruitful  agency,  is  the  more 


notable 

Annual  Sermons £16 

Week-day  Services 6 

Thanksgiving  Service  after  Mission 8 

Mission  Rooms . . . 1 

Meetings 3 

Anonymous 45 

In  Memoriam 1 

Bible  Classes 5 

Sales  of  Work 5 

Profit  on  Annual  Tea 9 

Sale  of  Ring 1 

Sunday-schools 50 

Individual  Collections 4 

Annual  Subscriptions 17 

Boxes 43 

(Less  Disbursements  £7) £214 


The  largest  item  here,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  from  the  Sunday-schools. 
Through  them  comes  the  bulk  of  the  contributions  from  many  Lanca- 
shire parishes.  Here  are  some  instances  : 20/.  out  of  33/. ; 19/.  out  of 
20 Z. ; 23/.  out  of  33/. ; 25/.  out  of  32/.  ^ 73/.  out  of  921;  27/.  out  of 
41Z. ; and  in  one  place,  40Z.,  the  whole.  Of  course  proportions  like 
these  only  occur  where  the  totals  are  comparatively  small. 

Our  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  from  the  South,  but  from 
the  North ; and  we  have  not  cited  some  parishes  long  well-known  for 
missionary  zeal,  like  St.  Nicholas,  Durham,  or  Christ  Church,  Salford ; 
nor  a conspicuous  instance  of  patient  work  and  solid  progress  like 
Sunderland ; nor  fashionable  watering-places  like  Harrogate  or 
Scarborough;  nor  a great  leading  C.M.S.  town  like  Sheffield,  which 
gives  the  Society  as  much  as  Hull,  Leeds,  and  Bradford  put  together, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  Diocese  of  Wakefield. 
The  three  parishes  cited  are  not  instances  of  wealth,  but  of  work. 

4,  Coming  to  the  Midlands,  take  a town  parish  in  Notts.  In  1880, 
it  gave  23/. ; in  1888,  64Z. ; last  year,  207Z.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
a Vicar  not  dependent  on  the  parish ; but  the  good  work  is  not  less 


good  on  that  account.  Here  are  the  particulars : — 

Sermons : Two  Churches £13 

Meetings 7 

One-fifth  part  of  Sale  of  Work 3 

Profits  on  Fourteen  Pennies 3 

Sale  of  Jewellery 10 

Pigs 5 

Ten  Subscriptions  and  Donations  (one  £25,  one  £20)  ....  77 

Boxes— General 42 

Sunday-schools 42 


£207 

5.  Here  is  a well-known  Birmingham  parish,  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  England  (about  40,000),  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
home  mission  work  to  be  done;  just  the  kind  of  place  which  many 
clergymen  would  apologise  for  as  really  unable  at  present  to  help 
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Foreign  Missions,  and  from  which  50Z.  would  be  a sum  to  bo  proud 
of.  The  total  is  129Z.,  not  so  large  as  in  the  cases  already  cited ; but 
see  how  it  is  obtained  : — 


Sermons  : Parish  Church £15 

Mission  Booms 2 

Children’s  Meetings 1 

Lawn  Meetings 9 

Tea  Meetings 5 

Twenty  distinct  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  Claeses 3L 

Ten  Annnal  Subscription s 16 

Collections *9 

Boxes — Twenty-five  at  10;.  and  upwards 29 

Sixty-one  under  10; 12 


£129 

6.  Another  Birmingham  parish  is  one  more  capable  of  doing  well ; 
but  in  1888  it  sent  only  24Z.  Last  year  the  total  was  285/.,  raised  as 
follows : — 


Sermons £17 

Meetings 12 

Sale  of  Photos 1 

Y.W.C.A.,  Sale  of  Work,  and  Trading  Pence 37 

Twenty -nine  Annual  Subscriptions 24 

Ditto  under  10; 5 

Boxes — Bible  Classes 19 

Sunday-schools 31 

General -Thirty-three  at  10;.  and  over  • ....  46 

Fifty-four  under  10; 13 


£235 

7.  Even  in  well-to-do  parishes,  it  is  not  wealth  that  counts,  but  work. 
We  see  this,  not  so  much  from  the  amount  raised,  as  from  the  growth. 
If  a Well-to-do  parish  has  doubled  its  contributions  in  a few  years,  that 
means  work.  If  that  parish  is  named  as  a good  one,  the  rejoinder, 
" Well,  so  it  ought  to  be,”  maybe  true  enough  ; but  the  " ought  ” 
does  not  become  a fact  unless  some  one  puts  earnest  work  into  it. 
Here  is  a parish  in  a Midland  watering-place  and  health  resort,  which 
in  1880  sent  83/.  and  in  1888,  128/.  (of  which  50/.  was  a donation). 
The  amount  last  year  was  270/.  (including  a similar  50/.).  Sermons 
produced  34/.  ; one-third  of  a sale  of  work,  42/. ; sixty  subscriptions 
and  donations,  149/.  ; boxes,  36/. ; and  some  odds  and  end?, 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  anonymous  one  Midland  town,  which 
stands  almost  alone  in  the  variety  of  its  agencies  for  raising  funds,  and 
in  the  energy  with  which  they  are  worked.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
Bedford.  Who  would  think  of  comparing  an  ordinary  county  town, 
much  resorted  to  of  late  by  widows  and  others  seeking  good  and  cheap 
education  for  their  children,  with  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
the  North,  embellished  with  splendid  public  buildings  and  spending 
thousands  a year  upon  football  matches  ? Yet  Bedford  is  an  example 
to  them  all.  Only  three  churches  give  collections  to  C.M.S. , and  as 
the  proceeds  of  the  Sunday  sermons  are  only  56/.  together  (37/.,  6/., 
and  13/.),  there  is  no  sign  of  opulence.  But  the  total  from  the  town 
is  696/.  All  who  know  the  place  will  recognise  at  once  the  reason, 
and  will  say,  This  is  not  wealth : it  is  work . And  they  will  know 
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that  it  is  not  the  work  of  leisured  folk,  but  in  the  main,  of  an  extremely 
busy  professional  layman.  The  money  is  collected  as  follows  : — 

Sermons  in  three  Chnrohes £56 

MeetingP,  Annual  and  Farewell 46 

Sale  of  Work 66 

Miscellaneous  Items 26 

Special  Annual  Contributions  to  support  Bedford  Missionary  . . .124 

Ditto  for  Catechists 26 

Subscriptions  aud  Donations  collected  by  twenty  Ladies  . . . 165 

Boxes 46 

Sohoolboys’  Missionary  Union  : Boxes,  Cards,  and  Stall  at  Sale  of  Work  23 
Schoolgirls’ ditto:  ditto,  ditto,  and  Service  of  Song  . . . .19 

Servants'  Association  : Ditto,  ditto 7 

Juvenile  Association : Sermons  and  Meetings 12 

Sale  of  Work 17 

Boxes 64 


£696 

9.  The  influence  of  Bedford  extends  into  the  county.  Many  of  the 
villages  are  exceptionally  well  worked,  and  their  boxes  alone  produce 
nearly  200/.  In  Essex,  too,  there  is  good  village  work.  Here  is  one 
of  them: — Sermons,  101. ; sale  of  work.  111.;  subscriptions,  13/.; 
boxes  (adult),  14/.;  Juvenile  Association  and  boxes,  31/. ; sundries,  4/. ; 
total,  83/. 

10.  We  thus  approach  the  South.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
large  southern  watering-places,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Margate,  Eastbourne, 
Brighton,  Southsea,  Bournemouth,  Bath,  Clifton,  Weston-super-Mare, 
Torquay,  &c.,  have  long  been  famous  for  their  support  of  C.M.S. ; as 
have  been  places  like  Leamington  and  Harrogate  in  the  Midlands  and  the 
North.  Cheltenham  also  should  be  named  among  them,  though  it  differs 
from  the  rest  in  showing  (except  two  or  three  churches)  a downward 
tendency.  If  we  now  refer  to  this  class  of  town,  it  is  not  to  compare 
it  invidiously  with  the  North.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  places  just 
named  are  resorts  for  those  who  have  made  their  money  and  retired. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  emphatically  the  haunts  of  people  with 
fixed  incomes,  both  small  and  large ; and  we  are  generally  told  by 
publicists  and  statisticians  that  it  is  these  that  have  suffered  in  many 
special  ways  in  the  last  few  years.  But  we  repeat  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  difference  between  one  town  and  another  is  a ques- 
tion of  wealth,  but  a question  of  work.  And  where  in  these  southern 
watering-places  there  is  evidence  of  earnest  work,  resulting  in  marked 
progress,  that  work  deserves  recognition.  Our  sympathy  with 
brethren  labouring  just  as  earnestly  in  less  favourable  surroundings, 
amid  commercial  and  agricultural  distress,  must  not  lead  us  to  be  less 
grateful  to  those  who,  albeit  with  more  fertile  soil  to  work  upon,  have, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  enabled  the  Society,  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  but 
also  to  go  forward. 

11.  For  example  : let  it  be  granted  that  Tunbridge  Wells  ought  not 
to  be  content  with  its  old  Evangelical  and  missionary  reputation,  and 
that  it  could  give  much  more  than  it  does  and  be  none  the  poorer.  Still, 
when  one  of  the  churches  makes  up  for  some  fallings-otf  in  others  by 
leaping  from  20/.  to  259/.  in  two  years,  it  is  worth  noticing.  This 
amount  is  thus  raised  : sermons,  31/. ; sales  of  work,  34/. ; subscrip- 
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tions,  &c.,  125Z. ; boxes,  69Z.  (including  Sunday-schools,  &c.,  7Z.). 
Again,  it  is  notan  increase  of  wealth  since  1880  (for  the  parish  was  as 
rich  then  as  now) , but  an  increase  of  work,  which  has  raised  the  con- 
tributions of  one  Brighton  church  (uot  the  largest  contributor),  from 
130Z.  to  470Z.,  of  which  94Z.  comes  through  boxes. 

12.  Take  another  watering-place  on  the  southern  coast,  Southsea. 
Of  the  four  churches  supporting  C.M.S.,  and  giving  together  635Z.,  one 
of  them,  by  no  means  the  most  important,  supplies  400Z.  of  this. 
How  is  this  done  ? First  of  all,  the  annual  sermons  are  put  on  ono 
of  the  best  Sundays  in  the  year,  instead  of  one  of  the  worst.  The 
offer  of  a West  Bud  London  church  for  the  third  Sunday  in  August 
is  a very  different  thing  from  the  allotment  of  that  Sunday  to  the 
missionary  cause  at  a popular  holiday  resort ! Then  there  are  four 
other  offertories,  two  on  Sundays,  one  on  the  Day  of  Intercession,  and 
one  on  Good  Friday.  This  last  most  solemn  of  days  is  rarely  devoted 
to  Foreign  Missions ; but  why  not  ? If  any  day  in  the  year  is  suitable 
for  offerings  for  the  Evangelization  of  the  World,  surely  it  is  the  day 
when  He  died  Who  by  His  death  became  “ the  propitiation”  “for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  ” ; and  the  Church  of  England  marks  its  appro- 
priateness by  the  familiar  Good  Friday  third  collect.  But  let  us  give 
the  details  : — 

Offertories:  Annual  (August)  . 

Good  Friday  . 

April  23rd 

May  21st .... 

Day  of  Intercession 

Mission  Hall  . 

Meetings:  Annual  .... 

Two  Box-openings  . 

Sale  of  Work 

Sunday  Eggs 

Prayer-meetings 

Mission  Hall  Boxes  .... 

Y. W.C.  A.  Bible  Class  . 

Lay  Workers’  Union  .... 

Gleaners'  Union 

Interest  on  Deposits  .... 

Profits  on  Published  Book  . 

Annual  Subscriptions  .... 

Boxes:  General 

Young  Men’s  Institute  . 

Working  Men's  Class 
Juvenile  Association  and  Sunday-schools 

£412 


£54 

11 

22 

15 

9 

2 

20 

2 

G1 

1 

6 

4 
3 
8 

5 

6 
5 

60 

76 

2 

8 

32 


13.  If  we  next  refer  for  a moment  to  Bournemouth,  it  is  only  to  illus- 
trate the  grounds  of  our  hope  and  belief  that — notwithstanding  inevi- 
table fallings-off  in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  counties — there  are 
still  unexplored  mines  of  resource  for  the  missionary  cause.  For  be  it 
specially  noted  that  when  Bournemouth  was  sending  up  300Z.  a year, 
it  was  regarded  as  a capital  supporter,  especially  considering  that  the 
principal  church  has  never  admitted  C.M.S. , though  the  second  in 
importance  has  all  along  been  heartily  with  us.  Indeed,  in  our  article 
on  “ The  C.M.S.  at  Home”  in  1882,  we  specially  congratulated  Bourne- 
mouth for  having  grown  to  that  sum.  Six  years  later,  the  amount 
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had  doubled;  yet  there  Were  ladies  who  were  by  no  means  content 
with  the  progress  so  far  achieved.  They  set  to  work  accordingly,  and 
the  total  advanced  year  by  year  till  last  year  it  was  just  1500Z.,  in- 
cluding half-a-dozen  neighbouring  villages.  Is  this  because  Bourne- 
mouth is  wealthy  ? There  is  wealth  there,  of  course ; but  who  will 
say  that  it  is  equal  to  the  whole  wealth  of  a county  like  Leicestershire 
or  Worcestershire,  or  to  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  Northumberland, 
or  Cheshire,  or  Derbyshire,  as  would  be  implied  if  missionary  contribu- 
tions were  proportionate  to  the  property  of  the  community  ? What 
has  raised  the  Bournemouth  contributions  is  work , patient,  earnest 
work,  and  a determination  to  hold  up  a standard  of  devotion  to  the 
Master  higher  and  ever  higher. 

14.  Similar  work  might  be  described  at  the  other  southern  health- 
resorts  mentioned  above;  but  this  will  suffice.  With  the  passing 
remark  that  in  Kent  and  Somerset,  as  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  par- 
ticularly good  work  among  the  villages,  we  take  one  more  example  of 
growth,  Reading,  which  has  raised  its  contributions  from  6741 . in  1888 
to  1 100Z.  last  year.  The  prevailing  Church  tendencies  in  this  town  are 
not  favourable  to  C.M.S.,  and  only  four  churches  give  the  Society 
official  countenance.  Two  of  these  have  for  years  been  hearty  sup- 
porters, but  the  increase  is  in  fact  entirely  due  to  a third,  which  in  1888 
had  no  separate  Association,  though  it  gave  probably  about  60Z.  in  one 
way  or  another;  but  which  sent  last  year  510Z.  Sermons  produced 
41 Z. ; sale  of  work,  61Z. ; fifty-four  subscriptions  and  donations,  155/., 
besides  sums  under  10s.,  5Z.;  boxes  (including  17/.  from  Sunday- 
schools  and  classes),  131 Z. ; special  contributions  for  “ our  own  mis- 
sionaries,” 117Z.  Do  we  not  begin  to  see  now  how  it  is  that,  despite 
falling  off  and  standing  still  in  so  many  places,  the  Society’s  Income 
has  gone  up  after  all,  and  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  no  failure 
to  support  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  missionaries  ? 

15.  It  remains  to  note  any  special  cases  of  growth  in  London.  In 
1883  there"  appeared  an  article  in  the  Clergyman’s  Magazine , by  the 
present  writer,  in  which  the  contributions  of  the  London  churches  to 
both  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  were  examined  in  detail.  Comparing  the 
figures  there  given,  so  far  as  C.M.S.  is  concerned,  with  last  year’s 
Contribution  List,  there  are  notable  cases  of  advance.  Kensington 
has  much  more  than  doubled  its  contribution  (chiefly  owing  to  the 
great  work  done  at  one  church) ; Hampstead  and  Paddington  have 
each  advanced  50  per  cent,  (the  latter  despite  the  drop  at  one  church 
from  500Z.  to  40Z.) ; and  in  the  South  London  suburbs  some  of  the 
increases  are  a good  deal  larger  than  that.  One  well-to-do  parish 
has  risen  from  10Z.  in  1881  to  309Z.  last  yoar,  made  up  as  follows 


Annual  Sermons . . . 

£42 

Ascension  Day  Offertory  (half)  . 

2 

Day  of  Intercession  do. 

4 

Sale  of  Work 

106 

Annual  Subscriptions 

78 

Boxes ) General 

53 

Gleaners'  Union  .... 

7 

Sowers'  Band 

15 

Sunday-schools  .... 

2 

£309 
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And  here  is  a new  contribution  from  a working-class  parish,  also 
in  South  London  : — 


Animal  Sermons £21 

Do.  in  two  Mission  Chapels 7 

Fonr  Meetings 6 

Children's  Sales 16 

Annual  Subscriptions 23 

Boxes:  Sunday-schools 30 

Bible  Classes 24 

General 63 


£190 

Let  us  take  one  more  example  from  a yet  poorer  working-class 
parish  in  an  East  London  suburb  : — 


Annual  Sermons £15 

Sale  of  Work 38 

Special . 12 

Annual  Subscriptions 18 

Boxes  : General 30 

Sunday-sohools  and  Classes 30 


£143 

Our  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  drawn  from  the  wealthy 
West  End.  No  part  of  England,  indeed,  shows  more  conspicuously 
than  London  that  it  is  not  wealth,  but  work,  that  maintains  C.M.S. 
Yet  even  if  we  did  adduce  the  remarkable  growth  in  certain  richer 
churches,  we  might  fairly  ask,  Is  the  wealth  of  a single  parish  in 
South  Kensington  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  county  of  Notts  or  of  the 
whole  town  of  Sheffield  ? or  is  the  wealth  of  one  parish  in  Hampstead 
double  that  of  Hull,  or  four  times  that  of  Huddersfield  ? 

We  are  persuaded  that  what  is  everywhere  needed  is  not  more 
wealth,  but  more  work ; and  to  that  end  a deeper  realisation  of  the 
Lord’s  claims  upon  us,  especially  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  great 
Commission.  In  our  illustrations  we  hare  adduced,  more  especially, 
cases  of  diligence  and  resourcefulness  in  gathering  the  offerings  of  the 
poor  and  the  young ; but  we  must  add  that  one  hopeful  feature  which 
comes  gradually  into  view  as  one  examines  the  Contribution  List 
page  by  page  is  this,  that  the  scale  of  ordinary  giving  is  rising.  The 
stereotyped  guinea,  though  still  the  nominal  amount  of  an  annual 
subscription,  is  not  so  exclusively  so  as  it  was.  The  51.  and  10 l. 
subscriptions  are  distinctly  growing  in  frequency.  We  are  not  for  a 
moment  satisfied  even  with  these.  A 10Z.  subscriber  to  Foreign 
Missions  probably  gives  100Z.  or  more  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
contributions  to  Home  Missions,  and  it  will  take  a long  time  before 
the  two  branches  of  Christian  enterprise  go  “ hand  in  hand  ” (as  the 
phrase  goes,  only  it  is  often  used  the  wrong  way)  in  a reasonable 
equality  of  sympathy  and  support.  But  there  is  improvement,  and 
for  that  let  us  be  thankful. 


It  is  an  interesting  study  to  see  the  different  ways  in  which 
money  is  contributed.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  Lancashire.  In  the  great  parish  of  Islington  (London), 
too,  their  influence  is  very  marked.  Out  of  a total  of  about  3000Z. 
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contributed  year  by  year  by  the  Islington  Association,  comprising 
thirty-eight  churches,  from  900 1.  to  1000Z.  comes  from  Sunday-schools 
and  Juvenile  Associations.  Sales  cf  Work  in  many  places  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  raised.  Without  them,  in  many  parishes,  the  returns 
would  be  small  indeed.  Missionary-boxes  are  extraordinarily  fruitful 
wherever  they  are  well  worked.  Some  instances  occur  in  the 
examples  above  given.  In  passing  we  may  observe  that  the  new 
Colonial  Associations  depend  almost  wholly  on  boxes  ; for  very  few 
of  the  Australasian  churches  give  collections,  and  the  ‘‘guinea  sub- 
scription ” is  scarcely  known. 

We  give  some  illustrations  of  the  relative  productiveness  of  the 
different  methods  of  raising  funds,  gathered  from  tables  kindly 
furnished  by  some  of  the  Association  Secretaries.  First,  we  have 
the  four  dioceses  in  what  is  called  the  North-Western  District,  com- 
prising Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire: — * 


Sermons. 

Meetings. 

Annual 

Subacrip 

t:oa*. 

Sales  and 
Benefac- 

t.OiiS. 

Boxes. 

Juvenile 

and 

Sunday- 

schools. 

Gross 

Total. 

Diocese  of  Liverpool 
Dio.  of  Manchester 
Diocese  of  Carlisle . 
Diocese  of  Chester . 

£ 

949 

1593 

490 

821 

£ 

169 

262 

126 

87 

£ 

V37 

1502 

541 

824 

£ 

1101 

1457 

543 

493 

£ 

572 

664 

384 

363 

£ 

1006 

1800 

106 

250 

£ 

4784 

7278 

2190 

2848 

Next  we  take  the  South-Eastern  District,  comprising  Kent, 
and  those  parts  of  Surrey  not  included  in  the  London  District 

Sussex, 

Sermons. 

1 

Meetings. 

Annual 

Subscrip- 

tions. 

Sales  and 
Benefac- 
tions. 

I 

| Boxes. 

Juvenile 

and 

Sunday- 

schools. 

Gross 

Total. 

Kent  (excl.  Met.  Dist.) 
Snrrey(excl.  Metrop. 

District) 

Sussex  . 

£ 

1137 

432 

973 

£ 

373 

141 

324 

£ 

1883 

819 

2118 

£ 

1758 

596 

2523 

1 * 

1118 

446 

1022 

£ 

576 

72 

562 

£ 

6845 

2506 

7522 

Andhere  are  the  same  particulars  for  the  London  District  itself  : — 


Sermons. 

Meetings. 

Annual 

Subscrip- 

tions. 

Sales  and 
Benefac- 
tions. 

Boxes, 

Juvenile 

and 

Sunday- 

schools. 

Gross 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Middlesex 

3216 

1019 

5169 

4866 

2047 

2256 

18,573 

Surrey  (Met.  Diet.) 

1557 

179 

2457 

1811 

1006 

904 

7,914 

Kent  Met.  Diet.)  . 

618 

122 

1COO 

1427 

335 

475 

3,977 

Essex  (Met.  Dist.)  . 

197 

87 

205 

342 

207 

209 

1,247 

5588 

1407 

8831 

8446  j 

3595 

3814 

£31,711 

In  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  C.M.S.  Contribution 
List,  it  occurred  to  us  to  look  also  at  the  Lists  published  by  other 
Societies.  We  accordingly  made  careful  notes  from  those  of  the 

* It  must  be  noted  (1)  that  in  these  tables,  Sales  and  Benefactions  are  thrown 
together,  which  is  rather  a pity,  and  (2;  that  “ Boxes  ” means  only  those  held  by 
adults,  and  does  not  include  Juvenile  and  Sunday-school  boxes,  which  are  in  the 
next  column. 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Universities*  Mission 
to  Central  Africa,  the  South  American  Missionary  Society,  the  Church 
of  England  Zenana  Society,  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission, 
and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East.  The 
results  were  very  interesting  : but  in  this  article  we  are  dealing  with 
C.M.S.  funds,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  outside  them.  With  regard  to 
the  S.P.G.,  it  is  well  known  that  its  area  of  influence  is  a great  deal 
larger  than  that  of  C.M.S.,  although  the  amount  raised  is  smaller. 
There  are  only  two  dioceses  in  England,  Lincoln  and  Truro,  where 
the  S.P.G.  income  is  larger  than  that  of  C.M.S.  As  regards  sup- 
porting parishes,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Association  Secretaries*  returns  : — 


No  of 
Parishes. 

Supporting 

C.M.S. 

S.P.G. 

Both. 

Neither. 

England 

13,650 

3319 

5135 

1987 

3209 

Wales  .... 

794 

263 

185 

89 

257 

- 

14,444 

3,582 

5,320 

2,076 

3,466 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  as  regards  S.P.G.  these  figures 
do  not  agree  exactly  with  those  in  the  S.P.G.  office ; but  in  the  latter 
case,  not  parishes,  but  churches,  are  counted.  Reckoning  thus,  the 
S.P.G.  compilers  find  that  they  receive  money  from  8500  churches, 
which,  considering  how  many  parishes  now  have  more  than  one 
church,  may  be  taken  as  in  substantial  agreement  with  our  figures. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  point  to  the  parishes  which  support  neither 
S.P.G.  nor  C.M.S.,  and  to  suggest  that  they  are  a mine  as  yet  un- 
worked, but  which  might  be  worked.  We  gravely  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  to  any  extent.  The  churches  in  this  category  in  the  country  are 
mostly  in  thinly  populated  rural  districts.  In  London  they  are  mostly 
either  (1)  empty  churches  in  the  City,  or  (2)  almost  empty  churches 
in  Bethnal  Green  and  other  East  End  districts,  or  (3)  ultra-ritualistic 
churches  which  care  little  or  nothing  for  Missions.  A few  of  these 
latter,  which  care  no  more  for  S.P.G.  than  they  do  for  C.M.S.,  may  do 
a'  little  for  the  Universities*  Mission  to  Central  Africa;  but  it  is  very 
little.  The  hope  of  increasing  either  S.P.G.  or  C.M.S.  funds  lies  in 
the  parishes  already  contributing ; and  our  own  experience  is  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  more  a church  gives  now,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
increase  its  gifts.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  because  a town  does 
little  for  C.M.S.,  that  it  is  hearty  for  S.P.G. ; or  that  when  a Vicar 
turns  out  C.M.S.  from  a parish,  ho  helps  S.P.G.  to  a similar  extent. 
To  us,  who  want  to  see  the  whole  Church  of  England  doing  its  part 
in  the  Evangelization  of  the  World,  it  would  be  some  comfort  if  this 
were  so  ; but  an  examination  of  the  lists  shows  that  it  is  not  the  case. 
Here  is  a Yorkshire  parish  which,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Vicar, 
sent  C.M.S.  50Z.  a year.  Not  a penny  comes  to  C.M.S.  now;  and 
not  a penny  to  S.P.G.  either;  but  there  is  a small  contribution  to  the 
Universities’  Mission.  In  some  former  C.M.S.  parishes,  the  situation 
is  simply  this,  that  the  best  people  are  wondering  how  long  they  can 
cleave  to  the  old  church  in  which  they  were  baptized,  and  confirmed, 
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and  married,  and  refrain  from  going  off  to  the  Methodist  chapel, 
where,  at  least,  downright  Romanism  is  not  taught  and  practised. 
Again,  here  is  a great  and  famous  London  church,  formerly  a O.M.S. 
centre.  Now  its  name  appears  in  neither  C.M.S.  nor  S.P.G.  lists; 
but  possibly  it  may  do  a little  for  some  South  African  diocese.  At 
another  important  church,  which  formerly  gave  C.M.S.  140Z.,  the 
present  Yicar  has  turned  the  Society  out,  but  does  nothing  for  S.P.G. 
except  his  own  guinea  subscription.  Here  is  a large  and  growing 
town,  which  we  cannot  leave  unnamed — Middlesborough.  Wo  find  it 
gave  C.M.S.  19Z.  last  year.  Well,  then,  no  doubt,  it  is  warm  for 
S.P.G.  ? Not  at  all ; it  gave  S.P.G.  only  28Z.  Then  the  Universities' 
Mission  is  preferred  ? No ; it  gave  that  Mission  nothing. 

Many  questions  are  suggested  by  the  review  of  the  Contribution 
List  which  we  have  now  set  before  the  readers  of  the  Intelligencer . 
But  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  them  adequately  at  the  close  of  a 
long  article.  We  have  attempted  merely  to  group  various  salient 
facts ; and  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  lead  many  friends  to  serious 
and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject.  We  have  presented  evi- 
dence ; but  we  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  give  ex  cathedra  deci- 
sions on  the  points  raised  by  the  evidence.  We  may,  however,  venture 
on  two  or  three  remarks  regarding  the  diffusion  of  a truer  idea  of  the 
missionary  claim,  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  great 
increase  of  funds.  Hundreds  of  clergymen  counting  themselves  among 
the  “ staunch  friends  of  the  Society  ” are  perfectly  satisfied  with  what 
is  now  being  done  for  the  missionary  cause  in  their  parishes.  That 
satisfaction  must  be  shown  to  be  unwarranted,  if  any  progress  is  to  be 
made.  Let  ns  say,  then, — 

I.  The  tremendous  obligation  lying  upon  us  all  must  be  pressed 
over  and  over  again.  We  are  persuaded  that  great  numbers  of  our 
clerical  and  lay  friends  totally  fail  at  present  to  perceive  it.  Preachers 
and  evangelists  are  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  set  forth  the  Gospel  to 
the  same  people  every  Sunday,  although  every  one  of  their  hearers 
knows  it  by  heart.  Why  then  should  they  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
set  forth  Christ's  One  Command  again  and  again,  even  though  it  be 
familiar  ground?  Touching  pictures  are  drawn  of  undermanned 
parishes  in  our  great  cities,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  the  overworked 
clergy  getting  at  the  thousands  of  people.  These  pictures  are  not  over- 
drawn : they  are  perfectly  true,  and  pathetic  in  their  truth.  Yet  where 
is  the  undermanned  parish  to  compare  for  one  moment  with  the  huge  dis- 
tricts allotted  to  missionaries  in  Heathen  lands  ? What  would  a rural 
clergyman  think  of  a district  iu  which  he  could  only  visit  each  village 
once  a year  ? Yet  that  would  be  a favourable  specimen  of  a Mission 
district.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  vast  numbers  in  that 
district  have  never  heard  of  Christ  at  all.  It  was  said  to  us  a few 
days  ago  by  a clergyman  who  has  laboured  for  many  years  in  an  East 
End  parish  that,  on  a fair  calculation  of  the  numbers  reached  by  the 
thousand  and  one  Christian  agencies  in  East  London,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  immense  population  there  has  four  messengers 
of  Christ  inviting  him  to  go  to  heaven.  We  cannot  vouch  for  this 
• statement ; but  it  is  made  on  high  authority.  Truly  a revolution  is 
called  for  in  our  thoughts  about  the  claims  of  the  Heathen  world. 
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II.  The  spiritual  character  of  our  organisation  needs  to  be  more 
definitely  aimed  at.  Very  rarely  indeed  do  we  hear  a speech  at  a 
missionary  meeting  that  is  really  calculated  to  probe  the  conscience 
and  touch  the  heart.  Interesting  information  is  given;  and  it  is 
certainly  one  hopeful  feature  of  the  present  time  that  people  do  want 
to  know  about  Missions.  Bub  Missions,  although  a deeply  interesting 
subject  of  study,  are  not  primarily  that.  They  are  a solemn  and 
urgent  duty.  We  may  never  have  heard  of  Tinnevelly.  We  may  bo 
unable  to  say  whether  Fuh-chow  is  in  Africa  or  Persia.  We  may  be 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  a Buddhist  is.  But  our  obligation 
to  obey  the  Lord’s  command  is  just  the  same.  We  ourselves  used  to 
fret  sometimes  because  Mr.  Horsburgh  told  us  so  little  about  China 
and  the  work  there ; but  his  speeches,  to  our  certain  knowledge, 
brought  people  to  their  knees.  So  do  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor’s ; and 
more  than,  that- — his  speeches  have  sent  scores  and  scores  into  the 
mission-field.  Again,  how  rarely  is  there  solemn  prayer  in  a mis- 
sionary meeting  1 There  is  of  course  the  opening  prayer  ; but  every 
meeting  ought  to  lead  naturally  up  to  prayer  at  the  close.  Even  when 
a missionary  brother  has  spoken  from  heart  to  heart,  the  effect  of  his 
words  is  often  destroyed  by  some  local  friend  getting  up  to  propose 
a vote  of  thanks,  or,  if  not  that — and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  votes  of 
thanks  are  at  last  going  out  of  fashion, — to  “ say  a few  words.”  The 
responsibility  in  most  cases  rests  with  the  Vicar.  If  he  is  in  the  chair, 
he  can  rule  the  meeting  as  he  likes.  If  he  lias  put  the  mayor  or  the 
squire  in  the  chair,  he  can  still  govern  the  proceedings  if  he  will. 
Here  let  us  observe,  in  passing,  what  the  result  of  the  t€  F.S.M.” 
movement  has  been.  Men  sometimes  ask,  Well,  what  has  come  of  it? 
This  has  come  of  it,  that  numbers  of  spiritually-minded  men  and 
women  have  gone  out  as  C.M.S.  missionaries.  Was  it  the  F.S.M. 
appeals  that  aroused  them  ? No ; not  in  many  cases.  But  the  im- 
pression previously  prevailing  in  many  quarters,  that  C.M.S.  was  a 
stiff  organisation  throttled  by  red  tape,  and  afraid  of  aggressive 
spiritual  movements,  was  corrected.  Probably  few  of  our  clerical 
supporters  are  aware  how  many  of  the  best  of  our  younger  missionaries 
now  in  the  field  were,  a few  years  ago,  under  influences  that  would 
have  sent  them  forth  in  other  connexions,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
correction  of  that  impression  by  the  F.S.M.  and  some  other  cognate 
developments  in  the  Society’s  home  work.* 

III.  Every  meeting  should  aim  at  definite  results.  It  is  most  disap- 
pointing to  find  a good  gathering  of  people  in  a hall  or  schoolroom, 
and  no  provision  for  the  sale  or  distribution  of  books  and  papers,  or 
for  the  giving  out  of  boxes.  Perhaps  a small  pile  of  boxes  is  on  the 
chairman’s  table,  and  at  the  end  the  Vicar  says,  “ Would  any  one  like 
a box  ? ** — but  even  if  some  one  did  “ like  a box,”  there  is  no  box 
secretary  ready  to  make  a proper  entry  of  name  and  address.  Indeed, 
in  many  cases,  the  only  thought  is  that  the  meeting  should  be 
a interesting,”  and  the  Deputation  “not  dry.”  Now,  unquestionably, 


* If  any  readers  wish  for  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  would  refer  them  to 
the  Bev.  John  Barton,  late  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and  now  Secretary  of 
tho  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society. 
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if  we  take  a gathering  of  members  and  friends,  every  one  of  whom  is 
already  full  of  living  earnestness  in  the  cause,  it  is  quite  right  that 
they  should  come  together  simply  to  hear  a missionary’s  account  of  the 
work  of  his  Mission.  In  such  a case,  nothing  else  may  be  necessary, 
not  even  a collection ! — for  everybody  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  already 
giving,  and  praying,  and  reading,  and  working,  as  much  as  is  possible. 
But  when  and  where  does  such  a gathering  take  place  ? Suppose  a 
meeting  at  which  one-half  of  those  attending  answer  to  the  descrip- 
tion just  given — and  that  is  rare  enough, — those  very  people  will  be 
eager  to  enlist  the  other  half  in  the  cause,  and  would  respond  to  any 
suggestion  how  to  do  it.  Does  some  one  rejoin,  “ No,  they  wouldn’t  ” ? 
Then  they  do  not  answer  to  the  description ; and  in  that  case  they 
need,  not  to  be  merely  u interested/’  but  to  have  consciences  touched 
and  sympathies  awakened ; and  so  we  come  back  to  the  same  point. 
Or  again,  speaking  of  definite  aims  in  a meeting,  how  often  does  the 
Deputation  have  an  inquiry  about  personal  service  made  to  him  at  the 
close  ? 

IV.  But  definite  results  may  be  achieved  even  if  there  be  no  inquiry 
about  personal  service,  no  boxes  taken  or  e/en  offered,  no  papers  sold 
or  distributed.  There  may  be  no  Gleaners’  Union  Branch  in  the 
parish,  or  only  a very  sleepy  one  ; or  there  may  be  no  regular  meeting 
(of  Gleaners  or  others),  weekly,  or  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  for  mutual  in- 
struction and  united  prayer  ; or  the  parish  may  be  one  with  many  young 
men  in  it  who  might  form  a Band  like  the  Mpwapwas.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
as  regards  very  many  parishes,  that  if  there  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  the 
reason  is  either  that  the  Vicar  has  not  been  sufficiently  zealous  in  the 
cause  to  initiate  it,  or  that  he  has  been  sufficiently  unsympathetic  to  pre- 
vent others  doing  so.  As  regards  the  Gleaners*  Union,  it  is  sometimes 
criticised  because  it  has  not  got  hold  of  men  to  any  large  extent. 
Well,  it  has  enrolled  some  thousands  even  of  men  ; but  it  is  true  that 
they  are  nevertheless  a small  minority.  But  if  our  friends  knew 
■how  heavily,  ten  years  ago,  the  problem  pressed  on  our  minds  at 
Salisbury  Square,  How  to  enlist  women  in  the  C.M.S.  cause,  they 
would  be  thankful  indeed  for  an  organisation  that  has  done  so  much 
to  solve  the  problem.  In  early  times,  when  clerical  friends  of  the 
Society  were  few,  and  parochial  associations  rare,  “ Ladies’  Associa- 
tions” did  almost  all  the  work — as  a study  of  the  Reports  half  a 
century  ago  will  show  ; but  these  had  gradually  been  superseded,  and 
ten  years  ago  the  zeal  and  earnestness  and  practical  service  of  our 
younger  women,  which  are  so  marked  a feature  of  the  present  age, 
seemed  to  be  enlisted  in  anything  and  everything  except  Foreign 
Missions, — except,  to  a small  extent,  in  the  Zenana  Societies.  These 
societies  had,  indeed,  saved  the  missionary  cause  from  being  in  many 
places  entirely  left  to  the  clergy  and  the  few  laymen  who  acted  as 
treasurers,  &c.  ; but  there  was  a vast  unworked  field,  which  the  C.M.S. 
Ladies*  Union  in  London  and  a few  towns,  and  the  Gleaners*  Union 
more  widely,  have  succeeded  in  entering.  In  no  small  degree  this 
accounts  for  the  progress  in  Southern  towns  where  Christian  ladies  are 
numerous. 

V.  Once  more,  while  the  permanent  results  of  more  spirituality  in 
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our  meetings,  more  distribution  of  missionary  literature,  more  use  of 
boxes,  more  local  Bands  and  Unions,  must  of  necessity  be  gained 
slowly,  a study  of  the  Contribution  List  suggests  at  least  one  plan 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  would  lead  to  a speedy  increase 
of  the  Society’s  means.  This  is  the  plan  of  a parish,  or  a town,  or  a 
local  Union,  or  even  a family  party,  supporting  its  “ own  missionary  ” 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  contributions.  As  stated  in  the  previous 
article,  the  last  Annual  Report  acknowledges  (under  different  heads) 
special  contributions  of  this  kind  for  the  support  of  forty-three  mission- 
aries ; and  others  have  been  added  since  last  March.  It  is  clear  that 
in  many  places  there  is  a readiness  to  act  on  this  plan,  especially  if 
there  be  a new  missionary  to  support  who  has  some  personal  connexion 
with  the  particular  parish  or  other  contributing  body  ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  this  readiness  is  generally  seen,  not  in  parishes  doing  little  or 
nothing  hitherto,  but  in  those  which  already  believe  in  the  missionary 
cause,  and  show  their  faith  by  their  works.  Such  contributions,  there- 
fore, are  for  the  most  part,  real  additions  to  the  total ; and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  many  a man  who  is  content  to  give  his  annual  guinea  to  “ the 
Society  ” will  give  an  annual  ten  guineas  extra  to  an  object  like  this. 
We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  one  important  plan  to  be  fostered  at 
the  present  time.  The  late  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Halesworth,  preached  in 
the  wilderness  (so  to  speak)  for  some  years  the  “ substitute  for  service  ” 
doctrine;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  it,  or  something  very  like  it, 
growing  and  prevailing. 

We  are  deeply  conscious,  however,  that  many  readers,  and  not  a 
few  true  friends,  will  be  disposed  to  resent  all  these  remarks  as 
unduly  pressing  upon  them  the  claims  of  Foreign  Missions.  We  can 
only  repeat  that  even  in  C.M.S.  circles  these  claims  are  not  half 
recognised  yet.  It  is  not  a question  of  support  of  a particular  society. 
That  is  quite  secondary.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  end  of  its 
tether;  that  is  to  say, that  God  will  not  employ  it  beyond  its  present 
sphere  and  range  of  employment.  It  may  be  that  the  Evangelization 
of  the  World — or  rather  that  portion  of  the  work  which  is  the  share  of 
Evangelical  Churchmen — is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  one  society, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Home  Missions,  by  a hundred  independent 
institutions,  general  and  local.  But  this  is  only  a question  of 
machinery,  a question  quite  secondary  in  importance.  It  does  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  affect  the  tremendous  responsibility  that  lies  upon 
all  of  us  who  know  and  believe  the  Gospel  to  communicate  it,  by  some 
agency  or  other,  to  those  who  have  not  yet  heard  it.  No  claim  for 
more  efficient  and  effective  preaching  of  it  to  those  who  are  already 
surrounded  by  churches  and  chapels  and  mission  agencies  of  all 
kinds,  however  urgent  in  itself,  can  stand  for  one  moment  alongside 
the  claims  of  the  millions  and  millions  still  untouched  at  all.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  this  is  an  unwelcome  statement  in  many  ears  ; but 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  only  enhances  the  obligation  to  set  forth  the  truth 
plainly  again  and  again.  If  Evangelical  Churchmen  aro  to  have  God’s 
blessing,  they  must  obey  God’s  commands  ; and  when,  after  our  long 
and  close  study  of  the  C.M.S.  Contribution  List,  we  recall  parish 
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after  parish  where  clergy  and  people  are  really  set  upon  obedience  to 
the  One  Great  Command  of  the  present  dispensation,  we  see  before 
our  eyes  the  proof  that  their  obedience  has,  in  literal  truth,  brought 
blessing  upon  them, — upon  all  their  home  agencies,  and  upon  their 
spiritual  life.  “ Make  mo  a little  cake  first/’  said  the  applicant  for 
help  from  a land  which  to  the  poor  widow  was  a foreign  land ; " and 
after  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son/’  It  was  truly  a hard  saying : 
how  could  the  stranger’s  claim  bo  compared  with  the  claim  of  the 
widow’s  starving  child  ? But  the  seemingly  cruel  command  was  the 
Lord’s,  and  a promise  was  attached  to  it.  And  the  woman  believed, 
and  obeyed,  and  got  the  blessing.  4‘  She,  and  he,  and  her  house,  did 
eat  many  days.”  E.  S. 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  APOSTLES  AS  A MISSIONARY 

EXAMPLE. 

A FURTHER  FLEA  FOR  MEDICAL  MISSIONS. 

Br  \V.  P.  Mears,  M.A.,  M.D., 

Late  of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission . 

OR  every  disciple  of  our  Lord  the  chief  aim,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  be  to  obey  His  teaching  and  to  copy  His 
Example — an  Example  which  He  left  for  the  special  purpose 
that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps.  It  was  with  a humble 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  one  prominent  aspect  of  the  Pattern 
which  He  set,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  during  the  time  He  was 
working  as  a Missionary  among  men,  that  the  Paper  on  “ The  Work  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  a Missionary  Example,”  which  appeared  in  the  September 
number  of  the  C.M.  Intelligencer , was  written. 

The  Missionary  Work  of  His  Apostles  is  a no  less  interesting  subject 
of  study  ; — whether  as  illustrating  the  continuity  of  the  indirect  work  of 
the  Lord  when  He  was  iC  working  with”  the  Apostles,  through  His  Spirit,  Mdrkxvi.20. 
with  His  direct  work,  while  He  “went  in  and  out  among  ” them  in  the  Acta  i.  21. 
flesh  ; — whether  as  showing  the  exactness  with  which  the  Apostles  strove 
to  imitate  His  Example  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  work. 

As  to  their  view  of  Him  as  their  great  Exemplar  in  all  things,  more 
especially  in  those  pertaining  to  missionary  life,  the  following  passages 
from  their  writings  may  be  quoted  : — 

As  to  Reception  into  the  Church  : — 

“For  as  the  body  is  one,  ...  so  also  is  Christ.  For  ...  we  are  all  iCor. xii.12, 
(the  Head  equally  with  the  members)  baptized  into  one  body,  ...  and  l3, 
have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  (cf.  R.  V.)  one  Spirit,”  because,  as  Jesus 
said  at  His  double  baptism,  “ Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous-  Matt.iii.15. 
ness.” 

As  to  Holy  Life  before  men 

“Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  ns  in  the  flesh,  arm  iPet. iv.  1. 
yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind : for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the 
flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin  : that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  „ iv.  2. 
time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men.” 

As  to  Patience,  Faith,  and  Hope  : — 

“ Wherefore  ...  let  ns  run  with  Patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  Heb.  xii.  1. 
ns,  looking  onto  Jesus  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith ; Who,  for  the  „ xii.  2. 
joy  (the  sure  and  certain  Hope)  which  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the 
Cross.  . . . Consider  Him  . . . lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint.”  »»  xii.  3. 
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As  to  Love  : — 

“ Walk  in  Love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us.*' 

As  to  Humility  : — 

“ Let  this  mind  be  ia  yon,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  : Who  . . . 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation,” 

even  to  being  called  a glutton,  a lover  of  wine,  and  a companion  of 
bad  characters,  and  to  being  put  to  the  death  of  a felon, 

44  even  the  death  of  the  cross.” 

As  to  Self-sacrifice  : — 

“ He  laid  down  His  life  for  us  : and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren.” 

As  to  Self-denial : — 

14  We  . . . ought  . . . not  to  please  ourselves.  . . . For  even  Christ 
pleased  not  Himself.” 

As  to  Mutual  Forbearance  and  Mutual  Comfort : — 

44  The  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  you  to  be  likeminded 
one  toward  another,  after  the  example  (marg.)  of  Christ  Jesus.” 

As  to  Benevolent  Work : — 

44  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in  everything,  . . . see  that  ye  abound  in 
this  gift  (marg.)  also.  . . . For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor.  . . . 
And  we  have  sent,  with  him  (Titus),  the  brother  . . . who  was  also 
chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us  with  this  gift  (marg.),  which  is 
administered  by  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same  Lord.  . . . Whether  . . . our 
brethren  be  inquired  of  (if  anything  be  said  against  them  or  their  benevo- 
lent work),  they  are  messengers  of  the  churches  and  the  glory  of  Christ” 

Here  not  only  is  benevolent  work  spoken  of  as  being  to  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  but  the  bearers  and  doers  of  it  are  described  as  themselves 
being  the  glory  of  Christ. 

To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  is,  therefore,  to  follow  in  those 
of  His  Apostles.  Thus  St.  Paul  was  able  without  presumption  to  urge 
icor.  xi.  i.  the  Corinthian  converts  to  be  followers  of  himself  as  he  also  was  of 
Christ.  Thus,  too,  St.  John  declared  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  in 
l John  i.  3.  order  that  the  brethren  might  have  fellowship  with  him,  as  truly  his 
fellowship  was  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son. 

The  Apostles’  message  was  the  message  of  Jesus  handed  on  in  almost 
Acts  ii.  38.  the  same  words  as  He  had  used  : — c<  Repent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of 
you.”  Their  teaching  was  His  teaching,  shown  openly  and  without  parable 
in  the  light  of  His  Life  and  Death,  and,  above  all,  of  His  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  and  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  icorks  were  His  works,  for 
He  worked  with  them,  and  confirmed  their  word  by  the  same  “signs 
„ i.  22.  following  ” as  had  confirmed  His  own.  They  had  no  new  message  to 
” iii.2?s?6'  give>  8ave  in  80  *ar  a8  that  they  could  point  to  the  Resurrection  (the  text 
” v 3i°*32  nearly  evcr7  address  in  the  Acts)  as  sealing  the  message  already  given. 

Ac.  ’ They  had  no  new  teaching  to  impart,  save  in  so  far  as  that  in  the  power  of 
John  xiv.2«.  the  Spirit  they  could  explain  “ how  that  the  promise  which  was  made 
Act8"ii‘  32»  unto  the  fathers  God  hath  fulfilled  . . . unto  their  children,”  and  “ how 
„ xiv.  27.  He  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.”  They  had  no  new 
works  to  do,  save  in  so  far  as  that,  by  the  might  of  His  indwelling, 
they  could  show  that  even  through  simply  human  instruments  God 
could  exercise  the  same  loving  power  which  He  had  exercised  through 
Jo' m xiv.  12.  Jesus,  and  could  thus  perform  even  “greater  works,”  in  working  through 
human  and  sinful  men,  than  He  had  performed  through  their  Divine 
a p*\  ii.  10.  Master.  Though  “ the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a great  noise9  . . . 


Eph.  v.  2. 

Phil.  ii.  5. 
ii.  7. 

„ ii.  P. 

1 Johniii.lfl 

Rom.  xv  .1,3. 
„ xv.  6. 

2 Cor.  viii. 7. 
„ viii.  9. 

„ viii.  IB. 
„ viii.  18. 

„ viii.  23. 
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tlic  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up/’  the 
“ still  small  voice  ” of  the  Master’s  words  and  the  merciful  spirit  of  His 
works  “shall  never  pass  away.”  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Matt.  xxiv. 
Foundation  to  be  laid,  as  He  alone  is  the  great  Headstone,  nay,  rather,  x qqT  iH  u 

the  very  Temple  itself.  Zech.  iy.7. 

J r Rov.  xxi.  22. 

In  one  respect  the  Apostles  had  to  commence  and  carry  on  their 
missionary  work  under  conditions  different  from  those  obtaining  in 
missionary  effort  of  the  present  day.  In  their  time  it  was  necessary 
— humanly  speaking — that  they  should  be  found  fully  qualified  for  their 
work  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  came ; that  is  to  say : — (1)  that 
they  should  be  ready  to  carry  the  Gospel  at  once  into  all  quarters  and  to 
various  nations ; (2)  that  they  should  have  power  to  force  home  its 
teaching  on  men’s  hearts  and  consciences  and  to  defend  its  doctrine 
against  the  evil  ingenuity  of  men’s  minds  ; and  (3)  that  they  should  be 
able,  in  their  practice,  to  recommend  its  message  of  mercy  by  deeds  of 
mercy,  more  especially  since  they  were  to  work  among  people  who,  like 
the  Heathen  of  to-day,  thought  burnt-offerings  to  be  better  than  know-  Hose*yi.e. 
ledge  of  God,  and  sacrifice  of  more  importance- than  mercy  to  men.  lJSs 

The  Apostles  and  their  co-workers  and  immediate  successors,  therefore, 
were  endowed  with  special  “ Gifts  ” for  these  various  ends ; — Gifts  which 
were  given  for  only  so  long  as  they  were  needed,  that  is  to  say,  until  (a) 
the  Church  was  firmly  planted  in  the  various  great  centres  of  the  world, 
and  Qj)  placed  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Native  presbyters  and 
deacons,  in  whose  hands  wore  written  narratives  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
and  epistolary  doctrinal  instructions  from  His  Apostles. 

In  the  case  of  the  Apostles  and  their  assistants,  and  for  the  three 
ends  required — as  in  the  order  before  mentioned, — the  special  Gifts 
were  (1)  of  “ diver3  kinds  of  tongues  ” and  of  “interpretation  (under-  icor.xii. 8, 
standing)  of  tongues  ” ; (2)  of  “ the  word  of  wisdom  ” (prophecy)  and  of  9* 10* 

“ the  word  of  knowledge”  (teaching) ; (3)  of  “ the  working  of  miracles  ” 
and  of  “ gifts  of  healing.”  None  of  these  Gifts  are  specially  given  now, 
because  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  The  missionary  of  to-day  has 
every  means  of  instruction  at  his  disposal ; — As  to  (1)  he  can  obtain  a full 
Bible  in  every  principal  language,  with  grammars  and  dictionaries  and 
scholars  to  aid  him ; and,  as  to  (2),  he  can  study  it  in  the  light  of  its 
own  completeness,  and  of  the  teaching  of  a long  line  of  commentators 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  downwards.  Thus,  by  God’s  help,  he  can 
go  out  fully  equipped  as  a Preacher.  So,  too,  as  to  (3),  he  can  learn,  by 
diligent  study  and  reliance  on  God’s  aid,  to  wield  a power  of  healing  which 
would  have  seemed  to  be  an  actual  “ working  of  miracles  ” to  the  people 
amongst  whom  the  Apostles  moved, — as  it  doe3  seem  still  to  be  to  the 
Heathen  of  to-day  ; — and  can  go  out  fully  equipped  as  a Healer . Special 
Gifts  are  no  longer  necessary,  not  only  because  the  Church  is  firmly  esta- 
blished in  the  world,  but  also  because  its  members  have  (so-called)  natural 
means  at  their  disposal,  which  were  wholly  unattainable  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  There  is  no  record  either  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  performance  of  miracles  where  “ natural  ” means  were  available.  God  ex.  xvi.  15, 
sent  the  manna ; the  people  had  to  go  out  of  the  camp  and  gather  it  and  grind  N*  xi 
it  and  cook  it.  Elisha  caused  the  axe-head  to  swim  ; the  workman  had  2 Kings  vi. 
to  put  out  his  hand  and  take  it  up  out  of  the  water.  Jesus  raised 
Lazarus  ; the  bystanders  had  to  roll  away  the  stone  and  loose  the  grave-  John  xi.  80, 
clothes.  And  so  on  in  every  other  instance.  But  though  special  Gifts  44, 
are  not  now  given  in  the  same  openly  manifest  way,  the  same  Power  Who 
gave  them  works  in  the  members  of  the  Church  still,  and  for  the  same 
ends.  Though  the  Members  of  the  Church  have  not  now  the  same  special 
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powers  as  the  Apostles  had,  the  same  spirit  which  pervaded  the  work 
and  teaching  of  tho  Apostles  should  pervade  their  teaching  and  their 
work.  As  there  is  no  longer  a special  Gift  for  the  healer,  so  there  are  no 
longer  special  Gifts  for  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  or  the  evangelist.  If  it 
be  said  that  healing  as  a part  of  missionary  work  should  not  be  employed, 
because  there  is  not  now  a special  Gift  of  healing,  will  it  not  follow  that 
teaching  and  preaching  should  cease  also,  since  for  these  equally  with 
healing  there  are  not  now  special  Gifts?  Necessarily  preaching  and 
teaching  are  of  more  importance  than  healing,  even  as  the  soul  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  body ; yet  it  would  seem,  from  a study  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  that,  as  the  spiiit  and  the  body  make  up  the  higher 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  one  being — man, — so  preaching  and  healing 
Make  up  the  Divine  and  human  sides  of  the  one  Gospel  Message  ; — a 
Bcm.viii.23.  message  which  promises  an  “adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body  ” following  on  the  reception  of  “ the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  ” 
„ viii.  is.  our  spirit  is  led  to  “ cry,  Abba,  Father.” 

Just  as  the  miraculous  power  of  healing  which  Jesus  possessed  was  to 
Him  not  miraculous  but  natural , showing  Him  forth  as  the  All-merciful, 
so  was  the  similar  power,  which  they  possessed,  regarded  by  the  Apostles. 
Having  it  in  their  power  to  heal,  they  felt,  as  He  had  felt  (Sept.  Int ell. , 
p.  659),  that  it  was  their  simple  duty , if  nothing  more,  to  use  that  power, 
— the  more  so,  doubtless,  because  there  were  in  their  day  (as  there  are  now 
in  Heathen  lands)  but  little  medical  knowledge  and  few  medical  processes 
(save  inunction)  which,  on  the  one  hand,  were  likely  to  be  of  much  real 
service,  or,  on  the  other,  could  be  considered  to  be  free  from  idolatrous 
or  magical  taint.  It  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that  the  modem  power 
of  healing  has  grown  and  is  growing  pari  passu  with  the  need  for 
it  in  Missions  to  the  Heathen.  To  the  Apostles  the  two  command- 
Watt.  xxii.  ments  on  which  “ hang  all  The  Law  and  The  Prophets  ” were  equally 
#74°*  binding; — the  first,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  Thy  God,  with  all  tl.y 

heart,”  equally  with  the  second,  “ like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.”  To  them  duty  to  man  was  the  correlative  of  duty 
to  God.  If  it  was  their  duty  to  teach  love  to  God,  it  was  equally 
their  duty — if  they  had  it  in  their  power — to  give  help  and  healing  to 
man.  So  it  came  about  that  all  that  they  had  by  which  they  could 
benefit  others  in  soul  or  in  body  was  by  them  freely  used  in  the  service 
of  others.  Does  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  Christian  missionaries  now  ? 

On  these  points  the  Book  of  The  Acts  throws  a strong  direct  light,  and 
shows  that  the  Apostles,  in  their  practice,  followed  as  nearly  as  they 
could  in  the  Master’s  footsteps,  doing  good  everywhere  and  to  all  men  as 
a part  of  their  ordinary  work.  They  gave  up  the  business  management 
of  the  churches,  it  is  tiue,  but  not  their  systematic  work  of  benevolence. 
Would  it  not  be  an  inestimable  Lenefit  if  the  same  course  were  practicable 
in  the  Missions  of  to-day  ? 

While  considering  The  Acts,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Book  is  not  a simple  story  of  evangelistic  work,  like  The  Gospels, 
but  is  a record  of  the  birth-struggle  of  Christianity  as  it  broke  forth 
from  a dying  Judaism.  The  book  deals  with  the  calling  in  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  tho  Gospel  by  the  Jews.  The  woik  of 
individual  Apostles,  therefore,  is  dwelt  on  only  in  so  far  as  it  throws 
light  on  these  grand  events.  If,  however,  the  passages  in  the  book  are 
taken  seriatim  in  which  the  work  of  the  various  Apostles  as  mission- 
aries is  described,  their  work,  as  such,  will  be  found  to  be  a direct 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Master. 

AoU  ii.  22.  St.  Peter,  in  his  first  address  to  the  Jews,  describes  Jesus  as  " a Man 
approved  of  God  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs  (words  used  all 
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through  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  as  meaning  special  works  of  mercy 
and  benevolence)  which  God  did  by  Him.”  In  just  the  same  way  were 
the  Apostles  themselves  approved,  for  “ many  wonders  and  signs  were  Acts  u.  43. 
done  by  ” them,  and  they  gave  in  benevolence  all  that  they  had.  Having  n 45. 

given  all,  they  still  gave  mercy  and  healed  at  every  opportunity,  thus  it  2-s. 

glorifying  Jesus,  whose  work  they  were  continuing,  and  making — as  He  had  ff  m.  13. 

made — healing  of  the  body  a proof  of  the  truth  of  their  message  of  healing  M ic. 

for  the  soul.  This  proof  they  more  particularly  emphasised  before  the  tf  i7. 10-14. 
Sanhedrim,  who  “ beholding  the  man  which  was  healed  standing  with 
them  could  say  nothing  against  it.”  Returning  to  the  Assembly,  the 
Apostles  joined  in  the  first  recorded  (and  the  only  recorded)  General 
Prayer  of  the  Church.  In  this  prayer  there  were  two,  and  only  two, 
petitions,  viz.:  “Grant  unto  Thy  servants,  that  with  all  boldness  they  „ iv. 29,30. 
may  speak  Thy  word,  by  stretching  forth  Thine  hand  to  heal.”  The 
answer  came  immediately,  for  “they  spake  the  word  of  God  with  „ iv. 31. 
boldness,”  they  dispensed  all  their  money  and  goods  to  the  needy,  “and  „ iv.36. 
by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought,  ...  » v.  12-1& 
insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  . . . (and) 
there  came  also  a multitude  out  of  the  cities  round  about  unto  Jeru- 
salem bringing  sick  folks,  . . . and  they  were  healed  every  one.”  Is  not 
this  record  identical  with  that  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  viz.  a record  of 
mercy  and  healing  for  all , every  where , in  body  and  soul  ? 

Such  work  was  not  restricted  to  the  Apostles  only.  St.  Stephen  was 
“ full  of  faith  and  power,  and  did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  „ vi.  s. 
people.”  St.  Philip,  also  “ went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria  and  » viii.  6. 
preached,  . . . and  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those  ,»  viii.  6. 
things  which  Philip  spake , hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles  which  he  did, 
for  . . . many  taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame,  were  healed , and  •* 
there  was  great  joy  in  that  city.”  Even  Simon  the  Sorcerer  was  envious  ” viii.  13. 
of  the  “ miracles  and  signs  which  were  done.”  Healing  and  good  works 
seem  to  have  been  recognised  and  essential  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
missionary,  whether  he  were  an  Apostle,  a Deacon,  or  an  Evangelist. 

Further  on  it  is  said  that  as  St.  Peter  u passed  throughout  all  quarters,”  „ ix.32-34. 
he  found  a man  sick  of  the  palsy  and  healed  him,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  Jesus  as  the  real  Healer.  So  also  he  raised  Dorcas.  In  other  „iX.  38-11. 
words,  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  as  he  went  he  healed.  Thus, 
too,  in  his  first  address  to  the  Gentiles,  he  used  almost  the  same  words 
as  in  his  first  address  to  the  Jews,  but  words  even  more  pointed,  for  he 
called  upon  men  to  come  to  Jesus,  as  to  One  “ anointed  with  the  Holy  »»  x-38* 
Ghost,  Who  went  about  doing  good  and  healing  all ...  for  God  was  with 
Him.”  The  healing  of  the  body  was  to  St.  Peter  a direct  work  of  God 
(as  it  is  to  us  to-day,  for  no  mere  man  can  heal),  given  as  a sign  of  God’s 
love  and  pity ; given,  indeed,  as  a necessary  part  of  His  message  of 
mercy,  and  as  a proof  of  its  truth.  So  Jesus  argued  when  He  cured  Mait.ix.j-8. 
the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  showed  that  healing  of  the  body  and  f^cer,ttUp. 
healing  of  the  soul  were  possible  to  God  alone,  for  the  one  act  was  the  «s7- 
correlative  of  the  other.  The  same  argument,  reversed , is  therefore  used 
by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  “If  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  Rom.  vUi.11. 
from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  Ho  that  raised  np  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies.”  In  other  words,  the  giving  of 
life  to  the  soul  is  a proof  that  life  will  be  given  to  the  body. 

Like  Jesus,  the  Apostles  cared  for  every  bodily  as  well  as  every  . ^ 
spiritual  need.  Saul  and  Barnabas  took  a long  journey  to  carry  “ relief  ” jo.  Xl*  ’ 
to  the  poor  brethren  in  Judaea.  For  the  same  purpose,  later  on,  St.  Paul 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Macedonia  to  Jerusalem.  If  benevolent 
works  are  not  an  essential  part  of  missionary  duty,  would  such  a journey, 
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if  undertaken  to-day — say  from  China  to  London — bo  considered  strictly 
the  work  for  a missionary,  especially  if  the  recipients  of  the  relief  were 
not  actually  starving  ? 

The  same  story  of  benevolence  goes  on  through  the  Acts.  St.  Paul  and 
Actsxiv. 3.  St.  Barnabas,  in  their  journey,  spoke  “boldly  in  the  Lord,  Which  . . . 

granted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands.”  An  example  of 
xiv.  8.  their  method  was  given  at  Lystra  in  the  cure  of  a cripple.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  cure  was  not  done  as  a sign  to  the  people  in  the  first  place. 
„ 0.  Sfc.  Paul  simply  perceived  that  the  man  had  faith  and  needed  healing. 

Then  comes  St.  Paul's  first  recorded  address  to  the  Heathen.  Almost 
in  the  same  words  as  those  used  by  St.  Peter  in  his  first  addresses  to  the 
xiv  15-17  ^ews  and  1°  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul  said  to  his  hearers  (in  effect), “ This 
* man  has  been  healed  by  God,  Who  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness, 
in  that  He  does  good , filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,  and 
enabling  us  to  do  these  works  of  mercy.”  This  address  is  very  like  a 
medical  missionary’s  text  and  sermon. 

.2  It  is  remarkable  that  these  “miracles  and  wonders  (works  of  benevo- 
* lent  mercy  which)  God  had  wrought  among  the  Heathen  by  them  ” 

formed  the  sole  reply  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  gave  to  the  Jewish 
Church,  when  they  were  questioned  as  to  their  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
That  God  was  willing  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  healed  in  body  was 
a sufficient  proof  to  the  Church  that  He  had  opened  the  door  of  salvation 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  reasoning  was  identical  with  that  before  referred  to, 
Matt,  ix.2-8.  used  hy  Jesus  in  the  case  of  the  cure  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy  (Sept. 
CM.  Intelligencer , p.  657). 

In  his  second  journey,  St.  Paul  cured  a demoniac  at  Philippi, 
Actsxvi.  16.  though  he  well  knew  the  risk  to  himself.  Later  on  it  is  recorded  that 
** xix.  11,12.  »<  God  wrought  special  miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul,  so  that  from  his 
body  were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases 
departed  from  them.”  In  the  same  spirit,  and  as  an  urgent  part  of  his 
xx  10  work,  he  restored  Eutychus.  He  did  not  wait  until  he  had  finished  his 
address  (though  the  effect  would  then  have  been  greater),  but  he  went  at 
once,  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon.  Like  Jesus,  he  never  turnod  away 
from  any  one  needing  help,  though  it  were  only  temporal  and  bodily. 

„ xxiv.  17.  Lastly,  St.  Paul,  although  fully  forewarned  as  to  liis  fate,  was  willing 
to  meet  all  the  troubles  recorded  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  The  Acts 
in  the  course  of  what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty,  viz.  the  carrying  of  temporal 
relief  to  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem.  Taking  the  illustration  before  used 
in  reference  to  this  journey,  it  may  be  asked,  If  wrorks  of  mercy  are  not  an 
essential  part  of  Mission  work,  how  far  would  a missionary  of  to-day  be  justi- 
fied not  only  in  undertaking  such  a long  journey  as  that  before-mentioned, 
but  in  running  the  certain  risk  of  imprisonment  and,  probably,  death  ? 

The  Book  closes  with  an  account  of  St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Rome— as  he 
might  suppose,  to  his  death  ; yet,  just  as  his  Master  went  on  healing  to  the 
Matt.xxi.i4.  last  (Sept.  CM '.  Intelligencer , p.  663),  so  also  did  he ; for  in  the  last 
Acts  xxvm.  chapter  of  The  Acts  he  is  described  as  healing  the  father  of  the  governor 
8’9,  of  Melita,  and  “ others  also  which  had  diseases  in  the  island.” 

As  before  said,  the  Book  of  The  Acts  is  not  a simple  record  of  the 
missionary  work  of  one  Apostle,  or  even  of  two  or  three,  but  is  an  account 
xxviii.23.  of  a great  movement  beginning  with  the  offer  of  mercy  to  the  Jews,  and 
ending  with  the  solemn  declaration  to  them  that  the  “ salvation  of  God  is 
sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  they  will  hear  it,”  because  the  Jews  had  closed 
„ xxviii. 27.  their  eyes  lest  He  “should  heal  them.”  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  word 
“heal,”  with  its  double  meaning,  is  used  here  just  as  Jesus  had  used  it 
Matt.xiii.15.  when  He  turned  from  open  teaching  of  the  people  to  speak  in  parables, 
>i  xu.  30.  after  condemning  the  Jew’s  for  not  believing  in  Him,  in  spite  of  the  signs 
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He  had  showed  them  by  the  good  works  which  He  diJ,  and  for  at- 
tributing these  works  to  the  Destroyer.  In  such  a record  as  that  of  The  Matt,  xii.24. 
Acts  the  means  and  methods  employed  (already  described  at  length  in  ^ 
the  Gospels)  are  only  incidentally  touched  upon,  but  quite  sufficient  is 
said  to  show  that  the  Apostles  continued  to  work  precisely  as  their 
Master  had  done.  They  made  deeds  of  benevolence  by  no  means  a 
secondary  matter,  but  did  them  so  commonly  and  so  constantly  as  to  show 
that  they  considered  them  an  essential  part  of  their  Gospel  Work  and 
Message.  The  fact  that  their  works  were — many  of  them — miraculous, 
does  not  affect  the  question  in  the  least.  The  preaching  and  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  were  equally  miraculous,  whether  in  regard  to  the  words, 
the  dialect,  or  the  effect.  As  before  said,  missionaries  to-day  arc  not 
endowed  with  power  equal  to  that  of  the  Apostles  in  respect  either  of  works 
or  of  preaching  ; but  that  faet  gives  no  reason  why,  so  far  as  their  power 
goes,  they  should  not  follow  in  both  respects  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
who,  as  has  been  shown,  copied  as  exactly  as  they  could  the  Example 
of  their  Master.  In  any  case  the  final  appeal'  must  be  made  to  the 
Pattern  set  by  Jesus.  It  was  forgetfulness  of  His  example  which  caused 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  and  later  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  to  quarrel. 

Their  example  was  necessarily  an  imperfect  copy.  Ought  we  not  to 
strive  like  them,  in  spite  of  failure,  to  copy  the  perfect  Pattern  1 

Turning  for  a moment  to  the  Epistles  as  compared  with  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  in  respect  of  the  point  under  consideration,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Epistles  give  instruction  in  the  truth  to  believers,  whilst  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  record  missionary  work  amongst  unbelievers.  Natu- 
rally, the  doctrine  taught  is  deeper  and  fuller  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter,  but  it  is  the  same  doctrine.  If,  however,  the  Epistles  are  searched 
through,  there  will  not  be  found  a single  exhortation  to  Christians  generally 
to  evangelize,  or  a single  appeal  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  Heathen  around. 

Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  Missions  are  not  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  ] Certainly  not.  For  the  same  reason  it 
cannot  be  urged  that  healing  or  work  of  benevolence  is  no  part  of  Mission 
work,  more  especially  since  these  are  several  times  referred  to  in  the 
Epistles.  In  the  life  of  Jesus,  iu  His  repeated  instructions  to  His  disciples 
when  He  sent  them  out,  and  in  the  record  of  the  Acts,  the  duties  of  mis- 
sionaries are  plainly  and  sufficiently  indicated.  In  the  Epistles,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  main  objects  in  view  are  the  building  up  of  believers  in 
the  faith,  and  the  giving  of  directions  for  the  government  of  the  Church. 

Yet  on  the  question  of  benevolent  work  the  Epistles  are  very  clear.  The 
practice  and  example  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  have  been  already  dwelt 
upon  at  length.  What  say  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  and  those  of  St. 

James  and  St.  John]  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  : ct  Remember  Heb.  xiii.  7. 
them  (the  Apostles)  that  had  the  rule  over  you,  which  spake  unto  you  the 
word  of  God ; and  considering  the  issue  of  their  manner  of  life  (marg.), 
imitate  their  faith.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  yea,  „ xiii*  8. 
and  for  ever.  . . . Through  Him,  then,  let  us  offer  up  a sacrifice  of  „ xiii.i5.ie. 
praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  lips  which  make  confes- 
sion to  His  name . But  to  do  good , and  to  communicate , forget  not : for 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased  11  (R.V.).  Here  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  in  witnessing  for  God  is  coupled  with  a similar  sacrifice  of  praise 
in  doing  good  to  men,  the  one  work  being  to  the  writer,  apparently,  as 
important  as  the  other  for  the  pleasing  of  God. 

St.  James  declares  : “He  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy  that  hath  James ii.  13. 
showed  no  mercy.  . . . What  doth  it  profit , my  brethren,  though  a man  .•*!•  u-18* 
say  he  hath  faith  and  have  not  works  1 . . . If  a brother  or  sister  be 
naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food  (or  be  sick  or  in  any  other  temporal 
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trouble),  and  one  of  yon  say  unto  them,  € Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed 
and  tilled  (or  cured  or  relieved), * notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  tchat  doth  it  profit  ? 99  The  question 
at  the  beginning  is  repeated  at  the  end.  The  kind  of  works  to  be  done 
is  indicated  intermediately.  These  works  are  obviously  similar  to  those 
before  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  as  an  essential  part  of 
“pure  religion.”  St.  James  also  indicates  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Presbyters  to  look  after  the  sick,  and  to  use  what  means  they  can  use  to 
cure  them.  In  this  last-mentioned  passage,  healing  of  the  body  is  once 
more  coupled  with  healing  of  the  soul : “ The  Lord  shall  raise  him  (the 
sick  man)  up,  and,  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.” 

St.  John  speaks  more  bluntly,  in  words  which  cannot  be  explained 
away  : “ Whoso  hath  this  world’s  good  (Gr.  /h'os,  anything  and  every- 
thing which  appertains  to  living),  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  ] ” What  language  could  possibly  be  stronger  ? 
Having  this  world’s  good, — if  it  is  money  we  must  give  to  the  needy  ; 
if  it  is  power  to  aid — as  by  lifting  another  man’s  sheep  out  of  a pit — we 
must  give  our  help  ; if  it  is  benefit  of  medicine  for  ourselves,  we  must 
share  it  with  those  who  have  it  not. 

With  these  words  before  us,  and  with  the  example  of  the  Apostles  as 
recorded  in  the  Acts  under  our  eyes — even  were  wo  without  the  record 
of  the  Master’s  life, — we  should  be  guilty  if  we  did  not  regard  benevolent, 
and  especially  medical  work  as  an  essential  and  important  part  of 
Mission  work  in  Heathen  lands,  and  in  churches  gathered  from  Heathen- 
dom. How  much  more  shall  wo  be  guilty  with  the  Master’s  example — 
four  times  repeated  — confronting  us,  and  with  His  injunction  upon  us 
to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  to  “go  (as  the  Good  Samaritan  went) 
and  do  likewise  ” for  all  others — no  matter  whom,  whether  friends  or 
enemies — wherever  and  whenever  we  find  any  one  in  any  trouble,  sickness, 
or  need  1 In  our  primary  and  supreme  anxiety  for  the  soul’s  welfare  we  are 
often,  and  quite  naturally,  apt  to  lose  sight  of  one  not  unimportant  point  in 
regard  to  this  injunction  which  the  parable  of  The  Good  Samaritan  brings 
out.  Our  Lord  did  not  say  that  those  who  passed  by  the  injured  man  were, 
for  example  (and  as  we  might  have  supposed),  a Pharisee  and  a Sadducee, 
professors  and  self-appointed  teachers  of  religion,  and  His  own  special 
opponents  in  doctrine  and  practice  ; but  He  implied  that  those  who  were 
guilty  of  neglect  were  a Priest  and  a Levite,  men  specially  set  apart  by  God 
for  religious  work,  men  with  whom  Jesus  is  never  reported  to  have  come 
into  collision,  to  whom,  on  the  contrary,  He,  the  Great  Fulfiller  of  the  Law, 
had  6hown  all  deferences,  as  in  the  instances  of  llis  cleansing  of  lepers. 
Why  did  Jesus  select  these  men  for  unfavourable  contrast]  Did  He 
not  mean  to  imply  that  they  were  wrong  in  interpreting  their  position  to 
be  one  in  virtue  of  which,  as  special  servants  of  God,  they  were  to  be  so 
exclusively  occupied  with  spiritual  things  as  to  be  warranted  in  passing 
by  merely  temporal  sickness  and  trouble  as  something  to  them  “on  the 
other  side  ” of  the  way, — the  merely  human  side  of  the  way  of  our  life  here, 
— something  which  did  not  fall  within  their  proper  sphere  of  duty  I Surely 
it  Was  with  the  teaching  of  this  parable  and  with  the  text  upon  which  our 
Lord  founded  it,  in  his  mind  and  heart,  that  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  tho 
Galatians  and  through  them  to  Christians  of  the  present  age,  gave,  as  the 
final  summing  up  of  his  long  argument  on  legal  bondage  and  Christian 
freedom,  this  one  concluding  sentence  for  Christian  practice  and  life:— 
“For  all  The  Law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this:  * Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.’  ” 
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THE  LATE  REV.  SORABJI  KHARSEDJI. 

FEW  words  relating  to  Mr.  Sorabji’s  conversion  to  Christ  and  sub- 
sequent history,  introductory  to  what  has  been  written  by  the 
Rev.  Ruttonji  Nowroji,  will  add  interest  to  his  valued  contribution. 

Mr.  Sorabji  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  few  converts  to 
Christianity  from  Parseeism.  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Valentine,  who 
laboured  at  Bombay  from  1838  till  1844,  was  the  instrument  of  hi3  conversion, 
and  his  journals  of  1841  make  frequent  mention  of  Sorabji.  The  first  such 
reference  is  on  May  12th,  w’hen,  with  another  Parsee  youth,  both  students 
at  the  Robert  Money  School,  Bombay,  he  came  to  Mr.  Valentine  and  had 
a long  conversation  about  tho  Gospel  and  was  commended  to  the  Lord  in 
earnest  prayer.  A few  days  later  his  friends  placed  him  under  restraint  to 
prevent  his  attending  the  school.  He  made  his  escape,  however,  and  fled 
to  the  mission-house,  whither  his  mother,  wife,  sisters,  and  other  relatives 
followed  him,  and  the  scenes  so  usual  under  similar  circumstances  in  India 
were  enacted — persuasive  appeals  being  succeeded  by  violence.  He  was 
dragged  out  of  tho  mission- house,  but  was  released  in  tho  street  through  the 
intervention  of  the  police.  Sorabji  confessed  his  faith  boldly  and  clearly  on 
tho  following  day  at  the  police-office  before  the  magistrates  and  a great 
company  of  Hindus,  Parsees,  and  Mohammedans.  Soon  after  this  all  the 
Parsee  youths  were  withdrawn  for  a time  from  the  Money  School.  On 
October  3rd,  Sorabji  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robertson  in  the 
By  cull*  Church.  A few  weeks  later  he  was  induced  by  falss  representations 
to  visit  his  mother,  but  was  taken  to  Nowsaree,  a Parsee  settlement 
out  of  British  territory,  where  ho  remained  for  several  months.  His 
remaining  there  appears  to  have  been  in  part,  at  least,  voluntary,  and  he 
acknowledged  upon  his  return  to  the  Mission  that  he  had  bound  on  the  Parsee 
cord  while  among  his  people,  which  is  regarded  as  a mark  of  attachment  to 
the  Zoroastrian  religion,  but  declared  that  he  had  all  the  time  worshipped 
only  the  true  God  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  accepted  the  faithful 
rebuke  administered  and  cast  away  the  cord.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  this  step  was  a repetition  of  the  former  insults  and  persecution.  To 
escape  from  tho  abuse  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed  in  Bombay, 
he  accepted  service  under  the  S.P.G.  at  Ahmedabad  in  the  summer  of  1842. 
Later  he  entered  the  C.M.S.  Divinity  Class  at  Nasik,  and  was  engaged 
under  the  Rev.  W.  Salter  Price  in  conducting  the  Orphanage  and  building 
the  Christian  Settlement  of  Sharanpur.  In  1878  he  was  admitted  to  Deacon’s 
Orders  at  Agra  by  Bishop  Johnson  of  Calcutta.  He  laboured  in  the  Junir 
Itinerancy  for  a short  time,  and  since  1882  he  has  resided  at  Poona,  serving  as 
an  honorary  missionary.  His  literary  work  is  referred  to  in  the  following, 
contributed  by  a correspondent  of  the  Guardian  to  that  paper  : — 

“ He  was  loved  of  many, — gentle,  genial,  yet  fearless,  and  of  an  unwavering  and 
wonderful  courage.  Many  times,  even  so  late  as  within  the  last  decade  of  his 
life,  have  his  former  co-religionists  come  to  him  with  tempting  offers  of  every 
kind — but  nothing  could  shake  hi9  allegiance.  Few  have  had  so  great  a fight  to 
fight  for  the  faith,  and  none  could  have  fought  it  more  nobly.  As  a scholar  and 
student,  he  has  also  done  some  work.  He  was  familiar  with  the  two  great  Zoroas- 
trian  languages,  Zend  and  Pehlcve,  languages,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  mysteries 
of  which  only  Parsee  high  priests  are  admitted.  And  this  has  made  his  book  on 
The  Comparison  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Christianity  a valuable  addition  to  Parsee 
literature.  He  published  jnst  before  his  death  a small  work  on  Zoroaster  and 
Zoroastrianism , but  the  supplement  to  this  lies  unfinished,  as  also,  alas  ! does  a 
Life  of  Christ  in  Guzerathi,  npon  which  he  was  engaged  when  death  took  him. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Guzerathi  Bible  Revision  Committee,  npon  which  he  has 
been  sitting  for  many  years.  The  New  Testament  portion  of  nis  work  is  com- 
pleted, but  there  is  left  one  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  often  remarked  on 
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a strange  coincidence  connected  with  this.  When  lots  were  cast  as  to  which 
members  of  the  committee  should  do  that  work,  those  books  of  the  New 
Testament  fell  to  his  lot  which  had  been  the  means  of  his  conversion.  His 
great  desire  all  through  his  life  was  a special  Mission  to  his  own  people,  the 
Parsees,  and  one  of  his  last  efforts  as  he  lay  dying  was  an  attempt  to  expound 
to  a Zoroastrian  nephew  who  had  come  to  see  him  some  difficult  and  abstruse 
Pehleve  text. 

“ There  are  now  in  all  India  only  twelve  Parsee  Christian  converts.  They  could 
ill  spare,  alas  ! this  veteran  who  had  suffered  more  than  they  all  for  the  faith, 
and  whose  wonderful  courage  was  to  them  light  and  inspiration ; but  as  he  who 
had  left  4 house,’  and  * brethren,’  and  ‘ sisters/  and  4 father/  and  4 mother/  and 
* wife/  and  4 children,’  and  4 lands/ for  Christ’s  sake  and  the  Gospel’s  had  received 
in  this  life  the  promised  hundredfold,  so  they  who  loved  him  rejoice  in  the  special 
promise  of  happiness  reserved  for  him  in  the  everlasting  rest.” 

The  writer  of  the  following  In  Memoriam  notes  is  another  of  the  few 
converts  from  Parseeism,  and  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  English  readers, 
not  only  by  name,  but  in  person  also  since  his  recent  visit  to  this  country : — 


IX  MEMORIAM. 


By  the  Rev.  Ruttonji 

ANOTHER  veteran  soldier  of  the 
Cross  has  laid  down  his  armour 
and  gone  triumphantly  to  his  rest 
and  reward ! Little  did  I think  that 
when  I recently  wrote  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Appaji  Bapnji  that  I 
would  so  soon  nave  to  write  simi- 
larly of  the  Rev.  Sorabji  Kharsedji, 
honorary  missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

Mr.  Sorabji  was  one  of  the  early 
Parsee  converts.  He  was  born  in  Bom- 
bay on  June  15th,  1821,  As  a lad 
he  had  conceived  dislike  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  by  his  association  with 
the  then  editor  of  the  Parsee  paper 
called  the  Ohabuk , or  the  Whip.  But 
on  reading  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount,” 
embodied  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  religion  which  inculcated  and 
taught  such  supremely  sublime  doc- 
trines must  needs  be  divine.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  in  those  days  for  a 
Parsee  convert  to  confess  Christ  and 
to  take  up  his  cross  publicly.  It  ne- 
cessitated entire  separation  from  the 
whole  family,  who  made  great  lamen- 
tations over  the  convert— even  more 
than  if  he  were  really  dead.  Out- 
side the  family  circle  the  Parsees 
manifested  bitter  hatred  to,  and  un- 
relenting intolerance  towards,  Parses 
converts.  Mr.  Sorabji  had  to  en- 
dure much  of  it,  but  once  having 
counted  the  cost,  he  gave  up  family 
and  a large  circle  of  loving  friends. 
He  never  regretted  the  sacrifice,  but 
often  declared  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had 


Nowroji  op  Aurangabad. 

given  him  a hundredfold  for  all  that  he 
gave  up  for  His  dear  Name. 

Mr.  Sorabji  had  the  rare  advantage 
of  being  constantly  in  the  company 
of  Bishop  Carr,  the  first  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  and  of  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Valentine,  Principal  of  the  Robert 
Money  School.  Both  these  saintly 
servants  of  the  Lord  have  left  behind 
them  fragrant  memories  of  their  con- 
secrated lives  and  character. 

Mr.  Sorabji  passed  several  years  of 
his  youthful  life  in  Nasik,  and  was  a 
steady  pupil  of  the  Divinity  Class 
taught  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Robert- 
Bon.  He  was  a great  reader,  and  was 
gifted  with  a retentive  memory.  Both 
as  a student,  and  subsequently  as  an 
agent  of  the  Society,  he  used  to  preach 
both  in  Nasik  to  Brahmins  and  to  the 
Hindus  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
Although  his  work  was  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Marathi,  he  kept  up  his  know- 
ledge of  his  mother  tongue,  in  which 
he  has  written  several  useful  books. 
He  was  selected  by  the  Bible  Society 
a member  of  the  Guzerati  Bible  Re- 
vision Committee,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  rendered  valuable  help. 

While  labouring  in  Nasik  Mr. 
Sorabji  seldom  came  in  contact  with 
Parsees,  jet  his  heart  was  always  warm 
towards  them.  It  was  his  delight  to 
speak  of  them.  His  heart  yearned  over 
them.  He  prayed  for  them.  Again 
and  again  he  would  tell  me  how  he 
longed  to  go  to  England  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a powerful  Mission  to 
the  Parsees.  Often  would  he  say : 
44  Let  me  once  stand  face  to  face  with 
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the  Christian  public,  I would  shake  the  He  constantly  prayed  for  patience 
very  walls  of  Exeter  Hall  to  convince  and  endurance,  remarking  that  his 
them  of  their  great  mistake  in  neglect-  pain  was  nothing  to  what  hi9  Lord 
ing  to  evangelize  the  noble  race  of  the  liad  suffered  for  him.  He  was  courte- 
Parsees."  Whenever  any  ominent  ous  and  gentle  all  through  his  illness, 
preacher  or  missioner  was  within  his  and  never  failed  to  thank  the  doctors 
reach,  he  would  make  special  arrange-  and  nurses  for  any  little  thing  done 
ments  for  him  to  address  the  edu-  for  him.  Half  an  hour  before  death  he 
cated  ParBees  and  Hindus  of  Poona  ; said  to  the  doctor  who  came  to  see  him, 
and  those  arrangements  cost  him  no  “ Come  sing  with  me : my  soul  doth 
little  trouble  and  expense,  but  he  never  magnify  the  Lord.’’  To  the  nurse  he 
grudged  either.  He  was  more  than  said:  “Let  us  exalt  the  Name  of  the 
satisded  that  the  Word  of  God  was  Lord.  I want  all  the  people  in  the 
preached  and  the  Saviour’s  loving  hospital  to  know  I am  trusting  in  the 
message  was  delivered.  Many  a social  Rock  of  Ages.  The  passers-by  must  all 
gathering  has  taken  place  in  his  hos-  know  One  Mediator — One  Atonement.” 
pitable  house,  when  he  and  his  family  To  his  son,  now  in  England,  bis  loving 
would  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  message  was,  “ Tell  him  to  follow  me  ; 
entertain  their  Parsee  and  Hindu  guests  tell  him,  mother  is  praying  here, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  them  under  father  in  heaven.” 

Christian  influence.  He  partook  of  the  memorials  of 

Mrs.  Sorabji,  who  survives  her  hu^-  the  Saviour's  love,  joining  the  service 
band,  deserves  the  praise  which  with  his  trembling  fingers  put  up 
Solomon  has  bestowed  upon  one  whose  together.  Many  comforting  passages 
price  is  far  above  rubies.  She  is  from  the  Bible  were  read  to  him.  He 
well  known  in  India  as  well  as  in  asked  for  the  twenty-third,  twenty  - 
England  by  her  great  and  successful  fourth,  and  the  sixty-seventh  Psalms 
works.  to  be  read  to  him,  repeating  aloud. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Chris-  “ Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort 
tian  village  of  Sharanpur,  to  the  west  me.”  At  his  own  request  sever.il  of 
of  Nasik,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Price,  Mr.  the  hymns  h9  loved  were  sung,  such 
Sorabji  took  a very  active  part;  and  as,  “I  could  not  do  without  Thee," 
when  an  Industrial  Institution  was  “ Rock  of  Ages,''  “ Sun  of  my  Soul," 
started  for  the  training  of  Christian  “ Abide  with  me,"  “ All  hail  the  power 
youths  he  superintended  it,  and  made  of  Jesus’  Name,"  and  “Peace,  perfect 
it  efficient  and  self-supporting.  Few  Peace." 

can  know,  at  this  distance  of  time,  A Parsee  relative  came  to  see  him. 
what  unceasing  labours  were  bestowed  He  strove,  with  what  little  strength  he 
by  the  founder  of  the  village  and  bis  had,  to  give  him  the  Gospel  message, 
fellow-labourer.  But  they  are  lovingly  but  life  was  ebbing  away,  and  he 
remembered.  could  not  finish  what  he  began.  Turu- 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years.  ing  to  his  beloved  wife  he  faintly  said, 
each  time  we  met  at  the  Conference  io  “ Mother,  explain  to  him.”  and  with 
Bombay,  he  used  to  tell  me  that  his  the  last  words,  “ Into  Thy  hands  I com- 
end wa9  not  far  distant.  I could  mend  my  spirit,”  the  weary  pilgrim 
hardly  believe  it,  for  he  looked  well  reached  his  home;  the  brave  soldier 
and  hearty;  his  appetite  was  good,  and  put  off  his  armour;  the  faithful  ser- 
hi8  mind  as  vigorous  as  ever.  But  he  vant  went  to  his  loving  Master  to 
was  right.  Death  came — I ought  rather  receive  the  crown  of  glory  which  shall 
to  say,  the  Master’s  loving  call,  for  it  never  fade.  May  we  not  repeat  the 
wa9  not  death,  but  rather  a glorious  welcome  words  he  has  already  heard  : 
going-home.  He  suffered  intense  “ Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
agony,  and  his  dear  wife  and  daughters  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
were  distressed  to  see  him  suffer  so  in-  Lord  ? ” 
tensely ; but  no  murmur  escaped  his  lips. 

A deeply  interesting  narrative  of  Mr.  Sorabji’s  last  hours,  written  by  his 
daughter,  Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji,  B.A.,  has  been  separately  printed  in  a small 
booklet,  entitled,  How  an  Indian  Clergyman  Died,  which  can  be  had  from 
the  C.M.S.  Publication  Department  (see  p.  9(50). 
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TRAVANCORE  AND  COCHIN  MISSION. 

[The  followiag  are  extracted  from  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  Diocesan  Record . 
The  visit  of  which  Mr.  Lash  gives  an  account  occurred  in  1893,  before  hia 
removal  to  the  Nilgiri  Mission.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bishop  was  hia  companion. 
It  has  been  in  type  several  months  waiting  an  opportunity  for  its  iusertion. 
The  visit  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Neve  to  a Heathen  fair  took  place  in  June, 
1894.— Ed.] 

I.  A VISIT  TO  TEE  PULAYAXS  IX  TEE  TIR JJWELLA  DISTRICT. 


Br  the  Rev. 

HE  Ranee  or  Queen  river  up 
which  we  were  passing  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Travancore.  The  vegeta- 
tion on  the  banks  is  superb  nearest  the 
stream,  and  often  growing  in  it.  We 
saw  some  fine  crops  of  rice  now  almost 
ripe  for  the  harvest.  We  passed  also 
frequent  plantations  of  sugar-cane, 
while  higher  up  the  banks  was  every 
variety  of  palm,  intermixed  with 
plantain,  bamboo,  and  forest  trees. 
A variety  of  beautiful  kingfishers 
darted  along  the  surface  of  the  water, 
flocks  of  green  parrots  screamed  in  the 
trees  above.  Far  above  them  all  floated 
the  Brahminy  kite,  while  here  and 
there  we  observed  a little  scarlet  bird 
which  I have  never  seen  elsewhere. 

As  I saw  a good  deal  of  the  converts 
from  the  depressed  classes  during  our 
tour,  I am  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  my  impressions 
concerning  them.  At  Ayroor  we  spent 
two  days  in  close  proximity  to  a church 
which  is  entirely  filled  by  these  people. 
On  leaving  our  boat  we  spent  a couple 
of  hours  at  a catanars  house  (a  catanar 
is  a Syrian  Christian  priest)  near  the 
river’s  side,  the  church  which  was  our 
destination  being  four  mdes  inland. 

Mr.  Bishop  informe  I me  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  congregation  had 
doubtless  come  to  meet  him,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  beyond  a 
certain  black  rock  about  a mile  from 
the  river.  In  spite  of  the  Government 
order  declaring  all  public  roads  open, 
the  Syrians  say  that  the  narrow  lanes 
between  the  Icy  alas  (mud  walls  which 
enclose  the  gardens)  are  not  public 
roads,  and  therefore  they  do  not  allow 
the  Pulayans  to  pass,  and  the  beautiful 
river  is  thus  Kept  free  from  the 
pollution  of  their  presence! 

We  started  for  the  church  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  walk- 
ing about  a mile,  reached  the  black 
rock  which  Mr.  Bishop  had  described, 
and  there,  as  he  anticipated,  we  found  a 
group  of  the  members  of  the  Ayroor 


A.  H.  Lash. 

congregation  waiting  to  welcome  him. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  them  clustering 
round  the  Englishman,  and  listening 
to  his  kindly,  cheery  words,  with  no 
fear  of  being  warned  off  or  despised. 
They  followed  U9  during  the  remainder 
of  the  walk,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see 
the  way  in  which  the  other  castes,  who 
had  come  to  their  garden  stiles  to  see 
us  pass,  rushed  kway  when  they  saw 
who  were  following  us.  In  several 
cases  we  met  people  in  narrow  lanes, 
who,  when  they  caught  sight  of  our 
followers,  turned  and  fled.  After  walk- 
ing up  and  down  several  wooded  hills, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  church,  on 
a hiil  and  visible  from  a considerable 
distance  in  every  direction.  Our  rest- 
ing-place was  the  little  schoolroom 
near  the  church,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  grass  walls,  and  an  ante- 
room of  the  same  material,  we  found 
fairly  comfortable. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  congre- 
gation assembled  in  good  time;  the 
service  commenced  at  ten,  and  hours 
before  that  time  many  of  the  people 
had  arrived.  We  went  into  the 
church,  which  was  already  quite  full, 
and  made  our  way  with  some  diffi- 
culty to  the  east  end.  The  walls 
of  the  church  are  only  partly  built, 
and  are  of  irregular  heignts,  varying 
from  sir  to  ten  feet,  consequently  there 
is  a great  space  open  to  the  sky,  the 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  being  nearly  twenty 
feet.  Fortunately  it  was  a cloudy  day, 
or  we  might  have  suffered  from  such 
exposure  to]  the  sun.  The  people  are 
of  course  miserably  poor,  and,  unless 
they  get  considerable  help,  cannot 
finish  their  church.  It  was  much  too 
small  for  the  congregation,  though  wo 
took  the  reading-desk  inside  the  com- 
munion rails,  and  let  the  people  come 
close  up  to  them.  About  420  were 
present,  and  the  church  is  capable  of 
containing  250  comfortably.  The 
service  lasted  three  hours.  The  re- 
sponses were  universal  and  most  im- 
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pre38ive.  The  attention  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  service  was 
remarkable.  There  were  more  men 
present  than  women.  The  latter  were 
clean  and  well  clothed  with  a white 
cloth  thrown  over  the  head  and  cover- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  body  decently. 

The  following  morning  we  had  a 
prayer-meeting  in  the  church,  and 
though  it  was  the  harvest  season,  when 
time  is  money  to  these  poor  people, 
about  fifty  attended,  most  of  them  being 
men.  Several  of  the  men  prayed  most 
earnestly.  I was  particularly  struck 
with  the  first  prayer.  The  supplicant 
was  quite  overcome  with  emotion,  and 
shed  many  tears,  yet  notwithstanding 
his  weeping  he  continued  praying, 
and  expressed  himself  with  much  clear- 
ness and  power.  He  seemed  humbled 
under  a sense  of  sin,  and  penetrated 
by  a sense  of  God’s  great  goodness 
and  mercy.  Many  of  the  congregation 
were  touched,  and  mingled  tneir  tears 
with  his. 

In  the  evening  of  Sunday  we  noticed 
two  young  women  standing  near  our 
hut  door,  and  as  it  came  on  to  rain 
heavily,  and  they  evidently  wished  to 
speak  to  us,  Mr.  Bishop  asked  them  to 
come  in.  The  younger  and  more  in- 
telligent of  the  two  was  a nice-looking, 
rather  fair  girl  of  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.  We  asked  her  if  she  could  read, 
and  she  said  “ Yes,”  and  read  a Psalm  to 
us  very  nicely,  with  correct  enunciation, 
and  in  a pleasant,  rather  high-pitched 
voice.  Mr.  Bishop  then  questioned  her 
about  the  service-  she  had  attended, 
text,  subject,  Ac.,  and  she  answered 
correctly.  We  then  asked  her  some 
personal  questions. 

Aftersomemoretalk,  Mr.  Bishop  gave 
her  an  illustrated  tract,  and  the  rain 
having  ceased,  she  and  her  sister  went 
to  a shed  near  to,  where  they  kindled 
a fire  of  sticks  on  the  ground,  and  the 
younger  girl  commenced  to  read  the 
tract  to  her  sister. 

Before  we  left  the  village  I was 
introduced  to  the  oldest  inhabitant,  an 
old  woman  said  to  be  over  a hundred 
years  of  age.  She  was  noted  in  her 
youth  for  her  great  strength;  and 
there  is  a tradition  that  one  day,  when 
in  the  prime  of  life,  she  came  across  a 
wild  boar  in  the  jungle  near  her  hut. 
She  was  not  going  to  let  so  valuable 
a prey  escape,  so  rushing  after  it  she 
seized  it  by  the  hind-legs,  whirled  it 
round,  until  her  husband,  attracted  by 
her  shouts,  came  out  and  killed  it  with 


a hatchet.  Another  woman  of  this  place 
attacked  a tiger  who  was  carrying  off 
her  husband,  and  wounded  it  so  severely 
with  her  hatchet  that  it  went  away. 

After  spending  two  days  at  Ayroor  we 
went  up  the  river  a few  miles  to“  Ranee,” 
the  village  from  which  the  river  takes 
its  name.  Here  we  were  kindly  enter- 
tained by  a venerable  cattanar  cbor- 
episcopos,  Thomas,  who  showed  us  his 
church.  He  said  this  church  had  been 
visited  early  in  the  century  by  Bucha- 
nan, and  showed  us  a Syriac  Service- 
book  in  which  that  good  man  had 
written  his  name.  There  is  a painting 
of  St.  Thomas  over  the  altar,  with 
smaller  pictures  on  each  side  of  the 
Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist.  There 
are  two  Pulayan  congregations  in 
Ranee,  and  Mr.  Bishop  had  arranged 
to  hold  services  in  connexion  with 
both.  On  our  way  to  the  first  of  these, 
we  passed  a number  of  Heathen 
Pulayans,  consisting  of  about  a hun- 
dred men  with  numerous  little  black 
babies.  The  women  were  busy  cook- 
ing the  food  in  earthenware  pots, 
supported  on  stones  over  fires  of  sticks, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
blinding  smoke.  Very  wild  and  dirty 
they  looked.  Mr.  Bishop  spoke  to  them, 
but  as  none  of  them  could  read,  it  was 
of  no  use  to  give  them  tracts.  Among 
other  things  he  asked  them,  “ Whom 
do  you  worship  ? ’’  “ We  worship  the 

Devil”  was  their  reply. 

After  leaving  this  encampment  we 
toiled  up  a very  steep  hill,  and  on  the  top 
of  it  we  found  a gathering  which  was 
a great  contrast  to  the  one  we  had  left 
below,  though  it  consisted  mainly  of 
the  same  class  of  persons.  Here  were 
gathered  in  and  around  a poor  little 
prayer-house  a congregation  of  about 
two  hundred  persons.  When  I reflected 
that  it  was  the  very  height  of  the 
harvest  season,  the  time  for  making  a 
little  money  after  months  of  dearth 
and  semi-starvation,  I could  not  but 
admire  the  devotion  of  these  poor 
people,  which  could  induce  them  to  lose 
a day’s  work  and  wage,  in  order  to 
attend  a week-day  service  in  the  house 
of  God.  The  catechist  in  charge  of  these 
congregations  seems  an  earnest  man, 
and  his  wife  an  active,  intelligent, 
working  woman.  She  has  a weekly 
Bible-class  for  Pulayan  women,  which 
is  well  attended,  and  is  doubtless  a 
great  blessing  to  the  people. 

After  leaving  Rauee  we  saw  no 
more  Pulayan  congregations,  but  one 
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morning  when  Mr.  Bishop  and  his 
readers  were  addressing  some  people  by 
the  river-side,  who  were  waiting  to 
cross  in  the  pnblic  ferry,  a number  of 
Christian  Pulayans  came  along,  and 
joined  heartily  in  a little  service. 

There  are  now  about  14,000  of  these 
poor  people  who  have  placed  themselves 
in  connexion  with  our  Church.  And  I 
cannot  but  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  do  more  for  them  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  by  establishing 
good  day  and  night  schools  in  populous 
centres,  drafting  the  more  promising 
pupils  of  both  sexes  into  boarding  and 


industrial  schools,  and  training  those 
who  show  themselves  fitted  for  it,  to 
become  teachers,  evangelists,  and 
clergymen.  I believe,  if  such  efforts 
are  systematically  and  continuously 
made,  they  will  lead  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  inquirers 
and  catechumens  from  this  class.  One 
of  the  signs  our  Lord  gave  of  His 
Messiahship  was,  “ To  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached/'  and  I am  sure  we 
may  confidently  look  to  Him  for  the 
means  and  for  a blessing,  if  we 
prepare  the  way  to  receive  these  out- 
casts into  His  Kingdom. 


II.  A HEATHEN  FAIR  IN  TRAVANCORE. 


Br  the  Rev. 

OF  course  in  these  days  of  religious 
liberality  it  is  a mark  of  great 
narrow-mindedness  to  speak  of  any- 
thing connected  with  Hinduism  as 
Heathen.  But  after  witnessing  the 
sights  at  Ochira  during  the  past  two 
days,  I feel  that  they  can  only  truly  be 
described  as  Heathen . 

I reached  the  place  from  Alleppey  by 
a run  down  the  backwater,  occupying 
nine  or  ten  hours.  We  had  the  wind 
in  our  favour,  so  scudded  pleasantly 
along  before  the  wind  at  a rate  of 
rather  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  shore  of  a wide  portion  of  the 
backwater  is  the  landing-place  for 
Puthupally ; standing  here  yon  can 
hear  the  thunder  of  the  surf,  and  see 
the  long  lines  of  white  foam  breaking 
on  the  sandy  bar  that  here  separates 
the  ocean  from  the  backwater.  A few 
minutes'  walk  brings  ns  to  the  pastor’s 
house.  In  the  same  compound  is  the 
church.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
venient spot  from  which  to  visit  Ochira. 

I was  too  late  for  the  first  day’s 
preaching,  for  it  was  to  be  present  at, 
and  to  assist  in,  the  preaching  at  the 
annual  festival  that  I,  accompanied  by 
a Native  evangelist,  had  come  here. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  (J une  15th),  how- 
ever, I was  present  at  the  preaching, 
and  will  now  briefly  describe  what  I 
saw  and  heard.  The  two-mil'1  walk 
was  thoroughly  Travancorean  in  its 
character — now  amidst  groves  of 
cocoanut-trees  overshadowing  many  a 
little  thatched  house  and  garden,  and 
then  a stretch  of  green  paddy-field, 
through  which  we  walk  on  a very 
narrow  raised  path,  again  narrow, 
shady  lanes,  sometimes  over  loose  sand 


C.  A.  Neve. 

and  sometimes  through  shallow  water, 
till  at  last  we  come  in  sight  of  our 
destination. 

The  general  view  is  picturesque.  A 
wide,  sandy  plain,  slightly  undulating, 
with  groves  of  trees,  and  in  other  places 
single  trees  of  large  size  with  gnarled 
trunks  and  wide-spreading  branches, 
lies  before  us.  Streams  of  people  are 
flocking  towards  the  further  side  of  the 
plain.  Following  the  crowd,  and  as  we 
pass  noticing  the  numerous  shrines 
erected  under  the  large  trees,  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Heathenism 
still  in  operation,  in  the  face  of  all  our 
boasted  civilisation,  and  the  supposed 
enlightenment  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
efforts  of  missionaries  and  others  to 
bring  light  into  this  dark  land.  Hero 
are  men  and  women  bargaining  about 
the  purchase  of  small  wooden  models  of 
limbs  (legs,  arms,  &c.),  which  they  then 
present  at  the  shrine  of  a god,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a vow  made  in  time  of  some 
sickness  or  disease  from  which  they 
have  now  recovered.  Here  they  stand 
before  the  idol,  or  rather  idols,  for  there 
are  rows  of  little  granite  idols  arranged 
on  the  shrine,  and  bore,  actually,  is  a 
poor  ignorant  man  rolling  on  the 
round  round  the  shrine,  I suppose 
oping  thus  to  please  his  god. 

As  we  pass  on,  the  crowd  thickens. 
Who  are  these  young  men  and  boys 
with  fantastic  head-gear  and  little 
shields  ? 1 am  told  that  they  are  going 
to  take  part  in  a kind  of  sham  fight, 
which  forms  part  of  the  proceedings  at 
this  festival,  and  which  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  what,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  was  an  annual  real  fight  between 
the  people  who  lived  on  the  east  and 
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west  sides  of  this  plain.  We  cannot 
stay  to  Bee  it,  for  the  glare  and  heat 
are  too  intense.  For  once  the  prover- 
bial saying  that  it  always  rains  during 
the  Ochira  festival  is  belied. 

We  pass  on  through  the  noi*e  and 
bustle  of  the  crowds,  with  lines  of  booths 
well  filled  with  displays  of  all  kinds  of 
domestic  nteusils  and  furniture,  till  at 
last  we  arrive  at  a thatched  shed  rather 
larger  than  the  rest,  before  which  a 
crowd  is  standing,  and  from  which  we 
can  hear  the  sound  of  preaching.  We 
enter  and  find  it  well  filled  with  hearers ; 
the  preacher  is  speaking  earnestly,  and 
seems  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence. At  one  end  there  are  benches 
occupied  by  those  who  have  come  to 
assist  in  the  preaching.  When  the 
preacher  ends,  a lyric  is  sang,  and  then 
without  any  pause  another  preacher 
commences,  and  so  on  without  inter- 
mission from  about  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
during  the  day  of  the  festival.  There 
is  a strong  band  of  preachers,  amongst 
whom  are  four  Native  pastors,  and  two 
European  missionaries,  so  that  the 
preaching  can  be  kept  up  continuously 
without  difficulty.  It  would  be  diffi- 


cult to  say  how  many  persons,  most 
of  them  Hindus,  there  heard  something 
of  the  Gospel — certainly  it  must  have 
been  a great  number.  In  many  cases 
there  was  marked  attention.  The  quiet 
order  of  the  meeting  was  remarkable  ; 
without,  all  was  noise  and  excitement, 
whilst  within  the  preachers’  shed  all  was 
quiet  and  order.  Up  to  the  time  I left 
there  was  no  interruption  or  opposi- 
tion. I felt  it  a privilege  to  be  present, 
aud  felt  thankful  that  such  a testimony 
to  Christ  was  lifted  up  in  the  presence 
of  Heathenism  by  such  a band  of 
earnest  men.  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
such  a testimony  to  Christ  and  His 
Gospel  is  a most  valuable  meaus  if  not 
of  producing  individual  conversion  out- 
wardly sealed  by  baptism,  yet  in  Borne 
cases  at  least  of  producing  heart  conver- 
sion, and  at  any  rate  of  leavening  the 
hearts  of  many  with  purer  and  higher 
notions  of  religion.  We  believe  in  the 
power  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  we  pray 
and  labour  not  only  that  the  false  re- 
ligions may  be  abolished,  but  also  that 
the  true  may  be  set  up,  and  that  all 
men  may  learn  to  know  Christ  to  be 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 


INDIAN  NOTES. 


|HE  development  of  the  Indian  Christian  community,  with  its 
concomitant  claims  upon  State  patronage  and  official  recognition, 
has  elicited  a remarkable  article  from  the  Pioneer . That  a 
journal  which  has  hitherto  habitually  ignored  or  minimised  the 
progress  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Indian  races,  should  now 
concede  the  claims  of  its  followers  upon  the  Indian  Government,  is  yet 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  reluctant  testimony  slowly  wrested  from  an 
adverse  public.  The  Pioneer , taking  for  its  basis  the  memorial  re  the  repre- 
sentation of  Native  Christians  in  the  Public  Service,  lately  presented  by  our 
brethren  in  Oudh  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  proceeds  to  discuss  their 
numerical,  mental,  and  moral  growth.  Appointments  by  competition  are 
open  to  them,  but  they  might  with  advantage  be  admitted  to  share  the 
widening  area  recognised  by  the  State  in  its  nomination  of  official 
servants.  On  economic  grounds  our  contemporary  distinctly  deprecates  the 
indifferent  reception  it  foresees  for  this  petition.  At  a period  so  strongly 
characterised  as  the  present  by  acerbity  of  religious  feeling,  it  is  surely 
well  to  aid  a body  with  whom  loyalty  to  the  State  forms  a condition  of  its 


existence. 

The  activity  of  the  North  Indian  Christians,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  above  expression  of  opinion,  is  not  without  its  imitators  in  the  south.  The 
Madras  Missionary  Conference  and  the  Madras  Native  Christian  Association, 
in  conjunction,  have  commenced  an  investigation  into  the  social  and  religious 
rights  of  the  South  Indian  Native  Christians,  an  inquiry  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  only  throw  much  necessary  light  on  the  existing  laws,  but,  where 
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desirable,  lead  to  their  amendment,  and  also  to  a wider  recognition  of  the 
community’s  claims.  

The  wheat  harvest  of  1893-94  varies  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of 
India.  In  the  Punjab,  says  the  Homeicard  Mail , it  is  excellent,  in  the  Central 
Provinces  bad,  in  the  other  districts  moderately  good.  The  output  in  Bombay 
and  Behar  is  above  the  average,  whereas  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and 
Oudh,  the  yield,  owing  to  the  mist  and  high  winds  prevailing  since  February 
last,  is  worse  than  has  been  known  for  many  years.  Exports  and  prices  of 
output  in  India  have  generally,  it  is  stated,  been  above  the  average,  although 
the  exports  are  small  owing  to  the  large  supply  nearer  home.  Inter-provincial 
trade  has  on  the  whole  been  dull ; the  abundant  harvests  combined  with  the 
decline  in  the  export  trade  have  conduced  to  keep  prices  at  a low  figure. 

The  result  of  the  Government  higher  competitive  examinations  for  the  last 
decade  reveals  a curious  feature  in  the  intellectual  ambition  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
duct of  the  Indian  Universities.  Half  the  appointments  in  the  Upper  Division 
of  the  Secretariat  have  been  thrown  open  to  competition  ; for  these,  three  candi- 
dates in  the  last  ten  years  have  appeared.  One  proved  unsuccessful;  the 
remaining  two  apparently  considered  the  positions  won  as  unworthy  of  their 
acceptance.  This  reluctance  to  enter  by  competition  Government  openings 
for  which  otherwise  so  great  a rush  is  exhibited,  is  not  confined  to  the  Bengali 
graduate.  In  Madras,  where  in  1890  the  competitive  system  was  introduced 
in  connexion  with  the  Statutory  and  Provincial  services,  better  results,  arising 
from  the  keener  educational  life,  might  have  been  expected.  On  the  contrary, 
says  the  Pionccry  for  three  coveted  appointments,  leading  eventually  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  district  magistracies,  judgeships,  &c.,  only  sixteen  eligible 
candidates  appeared.  

Home’s  written  testimony  regarding  the  influence  of  opium  upon  Mission 
converts  and  Mission  progress  is  worthy  of  consideration.  What  we  think 
of  it  will  depend  upon  our  own  view  of  the  subject : — 

“ We,  viz.  myself  and  the  most  experienced  missionary  workers,  maintain  that, 
in  so  far  as  Catholics  are  interested,  the  objections  raised  against  opium  are  un- 
tenable. With  a clear  conscience  I can  affirm  that  up  to  the  present  not  a single 
case  is  in  existence  to  prove  the  prejudice  of  opium  to  missionary  operations. 
Nor  have  I ever  heard  that  the  other  Catholic  bishops,  or  even  one  of  our 
numerous  agents  have  become  anti-opiumists  on  the  ground  that  those  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  drug  are  thereby  estranged  from  the  Christian  religion.  This 
declaration  may  be  subscribed  to  by  all  Catholic  prelates  and  missionaries.' * 


The  attitude  of  Rome  towards  the  caste  question  is  also  significant.  In  the 
last  Indian  census  were  the  statistics  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  communities 
whose  members  unconcernedly  retain  the  rites  and  customs  of  their  pre- 
baptismal  state.  The  Kalasam  is  worshipped,  the  Brahmin  astrologers  and 
the  Purohit  consulted,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Hindu  worshipper  are 
worn.  These  and  other  concessions  to  public  opinion  have  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum the  possibility  of  any  antagonism  with  their  Heathen  environment. 

An  indictment  so  damaging  to  the  Roman  name  has  not  passed  unchallenged. 
For  its  palliation,  M.  Tabard,  secretary  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at 
Mysore,  offers  an  explanation  highly  consonant  with  fact  or  logic.  He  repu- 
diates, on  behalf  of  the  converts,  the  charge  of  idolatry,  and  then  waxes 
eloquent  in  the  defence  of  a factor  as  vital  a9  caste  to  the  existence  of  Hindu- 
ism : “ We  tolerate  caste,  for  we  recognise  in  it  a social  bond,  a mark  of 
respectability,  a guarantee  ...  of  reciprocal  moral  surveillance,  a kind  of 
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mutual  assistance.  Caste  meets  .the  need  of  the  people.”  The  absence  of  all 
circumlocution  in  the  above  remark  is  admirable. 

The  j Bombay  Guardian  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that,  when  the 
Opium  Commission  was  expected  in  Tndia,  a rapid  closing  of  all  the  opium- 
dens  in  Madras  followed.  The  danger  now  being  passed,  these  establishments 
are  once  more  re:opened  for  the  usual  consumption  of  the  drug. 

Some  recent  departures  in  the  educational  question  are  worthy  of  embodi- 
ment in  those  Notes.  We  observe  one,  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  in  the 
opening  of  an  Agricultural  School  located  on  the  experimental  farm  at 
Cawnpore.  The  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  years,  who 
.have  passed  the  English  Middle  examination,  include  sons  of  agriculturists, 
intending  teachers  in  State  schools,  and  candidates  for  Kanungo-ships.  This 
school  is  not,  says  the  Indian  Witness , the  only  one  of  its  class.  The  School 
of  Forestry  at  JDehra  Dun,  a school  of  Engineering  at  Roorkee;  and  one  of 
Medicine  at  Agra,  alike  testify  to  the  care  of  the  State  for  the  Hindu  peoples. 

Yet  another,  and  far  less  satisfactory  departure,  we  learn  from  the  Christian 
Patriot , has  been  initiated  by  the  new  grant-in-aid  regulations  now  in  force 
in  Travancore.  Their  introduction  amounts  in  reality  to  a discountenancing 
of  the  Mission-schools — hitherto  in  receipt  of  State  assistance — and  as  such  is 
viewed  with  grave  dissatisfaction  from  the  missionary  standpoint.  The  new 
Code,  requiring  that  the  attendance  at  religious  teaching  be  optional,  that  the 
teachers  be  practically  controlled  by  Government  officials,  and  that  the 
instruction  books  be  previously  prescribed  by  the  State,  entirely  precludes 
any  future  acceptance  of  the  aid  hitherto  granted  to  the  Christian  primary 
vernacular  schools.  The  missionaries  in  Travancore  have  submitted  a strong 
protest,  and  the  matter  is  still  under  consideration. 

The  proposal  broached  some  time  since  anent  the  opening  of  a Native 
school  for  ladies  in  Lucknow  is  now  taking  definite  shape.  A committee  for 
the  collection  of  subscriptions  has  already  been  formed.  The  institution  is 
intended  to  obviate  the  breaking  of  purdah  among  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan ladies.  

Mr.  Walter,  of  tho  Basel  Missionary  Society,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
last  founded  Mission-station,  Vaniankulam,  in  the  interior  of  Malabar,  con- 
tributes some  interesting  details  of  the  400,000  souls,  whose  evangelization 
has  perforce  been  entrusted  to  two  European  agents  and  a couple  of  Native 
helpers.  Two- thirds  of  this  number  are  Hindus,  the  Moplahs  (Mohamme- 
dans), officially  described  as  a hybrid  race,  much  opposed  to  the  British  Raj , 
though  predominant  on  tho  coast  and  further  inland,  are  here  a minority 
feared  and  avoided  on  account  of  their  fanaticism  and  usurious  propensities. 
At  the  head  of  the  Hindu  community  stands,  of  course,  the  Brahmin,  whose 
daughters  for  the  greater  part  die  unmarried,  and  whose  younger  sons  ally 
themselves  to  the  inferior  Nair  (landed)  class,  thus  providing  for  their 
numerical  extension  at  tho  expense  of  their  spiritual  extinction.  Lowest  in 
the  scale  are  the  downtrodden  mountain  tribes,  witchcraft  practitioners,  yet 
exceeding  the  higher  castes  in  moral  worth,  and  far  more  accessible  than 
the  Brahmin  to  the  Gospel. 

In  the  recent  bitter  persecution  of  the  Badaga  Christians  on  the  Blue 
Mountains,  Rome,  as  too  often  elsewhere,  is  implicated.  Her  perverts  from 
the  Basel  Mission,  in  conjunction  with  their  heathen  neighbours,  have  been 
making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  place  the  Kateri  Protestant  School  under 
Roman  Catholic  control,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  thereby  an  education 
rigorously  secular.  G.  E. 
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West  Africa. 

H|HE  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Humphrey  and  Mias  L.  McBean  reached 
I Sierra  Leone  on  October  6th.  We  learn  with  much  regret  that  Miss 
McBean  was  suffering,  when  the  despatches  were  posted  at  the  end  of 
October,  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  which  was  latent  in  her 
By  stem,  it  is  said,  when  she  arrived. 

Miss  0.  White,  who  also  sailed  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey,  reached  Lagos  on. 
October  15  th. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Toase  made  a tour  from  Lagos  into  the  Ijesha  Country  in  Septem- 
ber. Going  first  through  Ibadan  he  proceeded  in  a north-easterly  direction 
through  Iwo  and  Oshogbo  (see  Atlas)  to  Ilesa,  from  whence  he  returned  by  & 
more  direct  route  to  Ibadan  and  went  on  to  Abeokuta,  reaching  Lagos  from  that 
place  by  canoe  on  September  23rd.  Numbers  listened  to  the  Gospel  in  every 
place  through  which  he  passed.  At  Modakaki,  south-west  of  Ilesa,  several 
appeared  to  be  geuuine  inquirers. 

The  Rev.  T.  Harding  returned  to  Abeokuta  on  September  15th,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  months,  during  which  he  visited  Ibadan,  Oyo,  Isehin, 
llesan,  and  Okaka.  Mr.  Harding  had  hoped  to  go  on  to  Shaki,  but  the  king  of 
Oyo  sent  a message  to  the  chief  of  Okaka  that  Mr.  Harding  was  his  friend  and 
no  harm  was  to  be  suffered  to  befall  him,  and  the  chief  accordingly  would  not  let 
him  proceed  without  an  escort  of  several  hundred  armed  men.  This  escort  being 
declined,  Mr.  Harding  had  to  return  by  the  same  route  to  Ibadan,  diverging, 
however,  to  visit  Ogbomosho.  At  every  town  and  village  en  route  he  and  his 
Native  companions  exhibited  lantern  slides,  and  preached  to  large  crowds, 
sometimes  as  many  as  5000,  and  in  some  instances  the  attention  was  especially 
devout  and  serious.  Mr.  Harding  writes  that  the  work  should  as  soon  as 
possible  be  extended  to  Oke  Iho,  Igana,  Ipapo,  and  Iwo,  all  places  to  the  north 
of  Isehin.  The  people  are  ready  in  all  these  places  to  give  land  for  building 
and  to  welcome  Christian  teachers. 

Bishop  Tugwell  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Niger  Mission,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Dobiuson,  held  conferences  with  the  other  missionaries  and  agents  at  Onitsha  and 
at  Lokoja  during  August,  and  the  following  locations  of  the  members  of  the  staff, 
including  Messrs.  L.  H.  W.  Nott,  E.  H.  Hardman,  and  E.  A.  J.  Thomas,  who  were 
then  on  their  way  from  this  country  and  have  since  arrived  on  the  River,  were 
determined.  Bishop  Phillips  was  invited,  and  consented,  to  reside  temporarily 
at  Lokoja,  with  the  special  view  to  making  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means  of 
forming  a connexion  between  the  Niger  and  Yoruba  Missions.  The  Rev.  C.  E. 
Watney  and  Mr.  Nott  and  Nurse  Taylor  were  also  assigned  to  Lokoja,  the  first- 
named  being  instructed  to  study  the  Nupe  language,  and  Mr.  Nott  the  Hausa. 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Thomas  were  assigned  to  Onitsha.  Several  agents  who 
accompanied  Bishop  Tugwell,  or  who  were  expected  from  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos, 
were  appointed  to  Osomare,  Onitsha,  Asaba,  and  Lokoja. 

Mr.  Watney  mentions  that  the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Natives  is  “ Ogbopu- 
talunaozo,”  which  means,  “ The  slave  that  was  left  when  the  master  sold  all  the 
rest."  This  is  in  reference  to  his  having  arrived  at  the  Mission  alone,  his  com- 
panions having  died  en  route : in  their  eyes  his  being  preserved  for  work  was  a 
proof  of  his  being  much  valued  by  his  Master. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 

Bishop  Tucker  admitted  the  Rev.  T.  S.  England  to  Priest’s  Orders  on  Sunday, 
September  23rd. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Wray,  who  was  a fellow-labourer  with  the  late  Eev.  E.  A.  Fitch  at 
Chagga,  writes  of  the  sorrow  which  the  news  of  his  death  has  caused  to  Europeans 
and  Natives  alike  in  the  Mission.  Mr.  Wray  was  at  Eabai  when  the  news  was 
received,  and  was  asked  to  speak  to  the  people  at  the  Friday  eveniog  prayer- 
ireeting,  and  he  says  that  many  earnest  prayers  were  offered  up  by  Native 
Christians  for  Mrs.  Fitch  and  for  Mr.  Fitch’s  family  in  their  bereavement. 

The  Eevs.  A.  J.Pike  and  G.  E.  Blackledge  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  Lewin  and  A.  B. 
Lloyd  started  on  their  journey  up-country  from  Zanzibar  on  October  1st.  Dr. 
E.  J.  Baxter  reached  Zanzibar  from  home  within  an  hour  after  they  had  left, 
-and  hoped,  starting  two  days  later,  to  overtake  them  between  the  coast  and 
Mpwapwa. 

The  station  at  Nassa,  on  Speke  Gulf,  is  a very  isolated  one,  being  600  miles  from 
Mpwapwa,  with  no  Mission  station  between,  and  about  280  miles  from  Uganda, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Victoria  Lake.  The  two  brethren  there,  the  Eev. 
E.  H.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Nickisson,  wrote  in  August  that  they  had  just 
received,  vid  Mpwapwa,  their  home  letters  written  in  January  and  February  last, 
and  that  they  had  had  no  communications  with  the  brethren  in  Uganda  for  five 
months.  Mr.  Nickisson  had  an  attack  of  black  water  fever  in  July,  but  had  been 
mercifully  restored.  They  see  the  painful  proofs  of  the  nature  and  power  of 
Heathenism  around  them  on  all  sides  : trust  in  charms,  practising  witchcraft, 
cases  of  robbery,  and  even  murder.  But  they  are  encouraged  by  the  constancy 
of  several  Native  youths  whom  they  have  boarded  on  the  Mission  premises,  a 
part  of  the  food  for  their  support  having  been  contributed  by  the  congregation 
(between  200  and  300  in  number)  at  the  harvest  thanksgiving,  when  33  cwt.  of 
new  corn  was  taken  to  the  service,  most  of  it  in  small  baskets  containing  about 
7 lbs.  each. 

Letters  from  Men  go  of  earlier  dates  than  those  referred  to  in  our  last  issue 
were  received  after  that  number  went  to  press,  and  a heavy  mail  arrived  on 
November  16th,  bringing  despatches  dated  up  to  August  29th.  The  Eev. 
J.  Eoscoe  refers  to  nearly  one  hundred  Native  teachers  being  distributed  over  the 
country,  all  supported  by  the  Native  Church,  and  others  were  under  training  for 
the  same  work.  The  hope  was  entertained  that  after  a few  months  a second 
hundred  would  be  ready  to  relieve  the  first,  who  would  then  return  to  Mengo  for 
a further  period  of  training.  Those  in  the  Gabunga’s  country  (the  Gabunga  is 
the  admiral  of  the  canoes)  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Victoria  Lake  were  under 
Mr.  Pilkington’s  superintendence,  those  in  Kyagwe  under  the  Eev.  G.  K. 
Baskerville,  those  in  Bulemezi  under  Mr.  E.  H.  Leakey,  and  those  in  Singo 
under  Mr.  A.  B.  Fisher.  In  addition  to  those  working  in  Uganda,  two  Waganda 
teach  ere  were  labouring  at  Nassa,  twelve  in  different  parts  of  Busoga,  three  in 
Koki,  two  in  Toro,  and  two  in  Ankori.  The  missionaries  send  a strong  appeal  for 
reinforcements  on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  “enormous  waste  of  valuable 
Native  help  through  the  want  of  efficient  European  supervision.”  They  believe 
that  there  are  very  many  really  converted  Waganda,  willing  and  anxious  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  fit  to  do  so,  but  needing  European  oversight,  and  the  scarcity 
of  European  workers  renders  this  impossible  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

The  news  about  Mwanga  is  of  a chequered  character.  The  power  of  sinful  habits 
asserts  itself  again  and  again,  and  for  a time  he  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the 
struggle  as  hopeless.  When  he  learned,  however,  that  if  he  persisted  in  the 
degrading  sins  to  which  he  has  for  many  years  been  addicted,  Mr.  Eoscoe  would 
•discontinue  his  visits  for  instruction,  because  there  was  a danger  of  such  visits  being 
regarded  as  a connivance  at  the  king's  sins,  he  was  deeply  affected.  Daring  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Eoscoe  on  May  29th,  Mwanga  again  promised  to  do  battle  with 
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his  corrnpt  affections,  and  immediately  took  steps  for  avoiding  temptation.  He  in- 
vited one  of  the  Christian  teachers  to  dwell  in  his  house  to  be  near  him  and  help  him 
and  gnard  him  from  doing  evil.  Mr.  Boscoe  says : “ Cease  not  to  wrestle  in  prayer 
for  this  poor  sin-bound  soul  held  by  Satan's  fetters.  May  the  power  of  the  Lord 
free  him  and  give  him  joy  and  peace ! At  the  end  of  July,  actuated  by  other 
than  religions  motives,  as  he  told  Mr.  Boscoe,  Mwanga  declared  himself  a Roman 
Catholic,  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Resident  to  do  so.  A few  days  afterwards, 
however,  he  visited  Mr.  Boscoe  and  told  him  he  had  decided  not  to  join  the 
Roman  Catholics.  His  vacillations  are  difficult  to  account  for.  11  We  want 
much  believing  prayer  for  him  ’’  are  Mr.  Roscoe's  last  words  with  reference  to  him. 

Colonel  Colville  proclaimed  the  British  Protectorate  over  Uganda  on  August 
24th,  and  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  on  the  king’s  flagstaff  amidst  great 
rejoicing  and  gun-firing. 

Mr.  Boscoe  mentions  that  there  are  eight  churches  around  Mengo  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  are  unable  to  walk  in  to  the  church  on  Namirembe  Hill; 
three  or  four  of  these  churches  are  already  too  small,  though  they  each  seat  from 
200  to  300. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Pilkiugton  and  the  Rev.  E.  Millar  left  Mengo  in  the  middle  of  July 
to  visit  the  Sesse  Islands,  and  a very  interesting  journal  of  six  weeks  spent 
among  them  arrives  from  Mr.  Millar.  Ho  sends  a list  of  twenty-seven  islands, 
on  fourteen  of  which  there  are  churches ; one  each  on  ten,  two  on  three,  and 
three  on  one;  nineteen  churches  altogether.  The  population  on  these  islands  is 
estimated  as  75,300,  of  whom  5450  are  returned  as  readers  (but  it  is  intimated 
that  thi3  is  a maximum  estimate),  76  as  baptized,  and  161  as  catechumens. 
There  are  21  Native  teachers  working  on  these  islands,  sent  by  the  Church  Council. 

About  the  same  time  that  Messrs.  Pilkington  and  Millar  went  southwards  to 
the  islands,  Mr.  R.  H.  Leakey  went  northward,  to  the  province  of  Bulemezi,  and 
after  spending  six  weeks  there  he  writes  of  having  visited  nine  places  in  that 
province  where  there  were  churches,  and  he  knew  of  several  others. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Sugden  writes  of  the  baptism  of  twenty -two  adult  converts 
at  Namukozi,  in  Singo,  on  August  19th.  The  church  was  full,  and  after  the 
services  there  was  great  rejoicing  as  the  newly  baptized  on  leaving  the  church 
received  the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 

The  Rev.  G.  K.  Baskerville’s  journal  from  April  20bh  to  June  11th  relates 
the  incidents  which  attended  a visit  he  made  to  Kikabya,  a district  in  Kyagwe 
which  is  under  a chief  named  Tomasi.  At  Nakanonyi,  the  chief's  country-place, 
he  found  thirty-two  candidates  for  baptism  whom  the  chief  had  instructed. 
There  a house  thirty  feet  square  was  erected  for  Mr.  Baskerville's  accommoda- 
tion, with  so  many  posts  supporting  the  roof  that  it  looked  like  a little  forest. 
The  district  under  this  chief  is  about  fifty  miles  long ; within  its  boundaries 
Mr.  Baskerville  v'sil.ed  Namiliti,  Lugala,  Kaiui,  besides  Nakanonyi — all  “gardens  ” 
of  some  consequence  where  good  audiences  assembled — besides  numerous  smaller 
places.  Thirty-four  days  were  spent  in  this  district,  during  which  some  eighty 
miles  were  walked,  and  two  addresses  were  delivered  almost  every  day.  At 
Namiliti  on  Whit  Sunday  no  house  could  contain  the  congregation  of  over  160, 
who  had  to  assemble  in  the  open-air,  and  ten  persons  professed  to  yield  their 
hearts  to  the  Saviour.  On  Trinity  Sunday,  at  Nakanonyi,  the  numbers  attending 
the  services  exceeded  300.  Mr.  Baskerville  reached  Ziba  on  June  6th. 

Egypt. 

The  missionaries  enjoyed  a “ quiet  day  ’’  on  Saturday,  September  22nd  ; and 
the  following  Saturday  all  the  members  of  the  Mission,  Native  as  well  aa 
European,  had  a devotional  meeting  at  the  Old  Cairo  Dispensary. 
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Palestine. 

The  Rev.  A.  Liggins,  who  has  been  transferred  from  the  Mid  China  to  the 
Palestine  Mission,  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  September  16ih.  The  party  of  ladies 
who  left  Liverpool  on  October  13th,  viz.  the  Misses  E.  Armstrong,  F.  Nuttall, 
C.  C.  Coote,  L.  W.  Lewis,  M.  Williams,  A.  N.  Jarvis,  F.  L.  A Roberts,  E.  A 
Cooke,  J.  Wenham,  M.  Seton  Adamson,  and  E.  M.  Goadby  (the  last-named  to 
marry  Mr.  Liggins),  arrived  at  Jaffa  on  October  28th,  1894.  Miss  Adamson  and 
Miss  Jarvis  proceeded  at  once  to  Nablous,  a ride  of  thirteen  hours,  which  they 
reached  safely  on  October  31st. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  of  Jerusalem,  writes  as  follows  of  his  recent  efforts  to 
reach  the  Mohammedans  in  the  villages  within  his  district : — 

I have  been  led  to  make  a fresh  and  when  everything  is  unpacked  I 

effort  to  try  and  reach  the  Moslem  give  them  coffee,  and  this  prepares  the 

villages  of  this  district,  and  wish  to  way  for  a talk  with  them  on  higher 

tell  yon  about  it.  I have  for  some  subjects.  1 take  my  magic-lantern 

time  felt  that  we  were  not  doing  enough  with  me,  and  this  proves  an  immense 

to  get  at  the  villages  generally.  The  attraction.  On  three  occasions  I have 

work  of  the  ladies  at  Ramallah,  of  Miss  shown  it  in  the  village  mosque  to  at- 

Atlee  at  Et  Tftr,  and  of  others,  was  tentive  crowds.  I give  away  a few 

reaching  the  women,  but  very  little  was  simple  medicines,  which  also  makes  the 

being  done  comparatively  to  get  at  the  people  more  willing  to  listen, 

men.  I had  for  years  done  itinerating  This  plan  of  taking  a tent  has  several 
during  the  day  as  I could  get  time  ; advantages.  One  might  sleep  iu  the 
going  out  for  a whole  day  and  visiting  village  guest-rooms  instead  of  taking  a 
two  or  three  villages.  But  though  one  tent,  but  then,  according  to  the  cus- 

did  get  at  them  to  a certain  extent,  yet  toms  of  this  land,  one  would  be  fed  at 

often  most  of  the  men  were  absent  the  cost  of  the  village,  and  so  be  under 

in  their  fields  and  vineyards.  an  obligation  to  them,  whereas  under 

After  much  prayer  and  thought  I the  tent  one  is  free,  and  by  buying 

decided  to  try  taking  a tent  and  stay-  food  for  self,  fodder  for  one’s  horse, 

ing  a night  at  each  village  visited,  and  giving  medicine,  one  puts  them 

So  I bought  an  old  tent,  and  with  under  an  obligation,  aud  they  are  more 

this  1 have  been  to  a number  of  vil-  willing  to  hear.  Then  having  one’s 

lages.  1 go  very  simply,  taking  with  tent  enables  one  to  get  a proper  night’s 

me  only  just  what  is  absolutely  neces-  rest,  which  is  most  important,  as  the 

sarv.  I hire  a mule  (with  a man  to  work  is  decidedly  hard.  Also  one  is 

look  after  it)  and  this  carries  the  tent  more  private  and  can  get  talks  with 

and  everything  else.  I do  my  own  people,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
cooking  on  a small  paraffin  stove,  so  I do  in  the  public  guest-room.  Then, 
do  not  need  a servant,  the  man  who  has  too,  if  the  presence  of  Government 

the  mule  doing  any  little  odd  jobs  I officials  makes  it  undesirable  to  show 

want.  On  getting  to  a village  one  the  lantern  in  the  guest-room,  one  can 
generally  has  a crowd  round  in  a few  use  the  tent,  as  I have  done  on  more 

minutes ; they  help  to  put  up  the  tent,  than  one  occasion. 

Persia. 

We  learn  with  much  regret  that  further  interference  with  the  work  of  the 
Mission  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Julfa  has  lately  been  experienced.  A house 
which  had  been  rented  in  Ispahan — not  in  the  Mohammedan  but  in  the  Jews’ 
quarter,  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  an  influential  mullah — as  a woman’s 
dispensary  for  Miss  Bird  was  entered  in  June  by  men  professing  to  act  by  Agha 
Najifi's  (the  mullah  in  question)  authority,  and  the  patients  were  ordered  to 
leave.  Again,  at  the  beginning  of  September  a dispensary  which  had  been 
opened  a few  months  before  at  Najifab&d  was  forced  open  and  its  contents  re- 
moved, while  the  owner  of  the  house  was  severely  bastinadoed  for  leasing  it  to 
the  Mission.  This  latter  act  of  violence  appears  to  have  been  done  with  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  Governor  of  Ispahan. 

Bishop  Stuart  and  his  party  reached  J ulfa  on  November  9th. 
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Bengal. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii,  which  we  announced  last  month,  took  place 
on  October  15th.  For  some  weeks  previously  he  had  not  been  able  to  speak, 
but  his  end  was  free  from  pain  and  very  peaceful.  The  funeral  took  place  the 
same  day  at  Maniktollah,  but  the  notice  of  it  had  not  reached  many  friends  who 
would  gladly  have  been  present.  Miss  S.  L.  Mulvany  wrote  a few  weeks  before  his 
death  of  a visit  paid  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Williamson  to  the  Matyaburj  and  Garden 
Reach  Schools,  after  first  visiting  the  sick-room  of  Mr.  Alii.  She  says 

There  was  such  a hush  of  reverent  It  was  very  striking  at  the  first  school : 
awe  and  real,  hearty  love  apparent  in  Mr.  Williamson,  being  unaccustomed  to 
both  schools,  as  Mr.  Williamson  spoke  Urdu,  was  leaving  without  prayer,  and 
so  impressively  of  coming  from  the  side  one  of  the  oldest  maulvies,  who  is  very 
of  that  death-bed,  and  its  message  to  devoted  in  his  desire  to  nurse  Mr.  Alii, 
them  now  that  its  beloved  occupant  came  forward  and  would  have  prayer, 

was  unable  to  send  a message  even.  Mr.  Williamson  did  so  in  Englisn ; the 

He  has  not  been  able  to  speak  for  weeks.  headmaster  after  in  Urdu. 

We  hope  next  month  to  publish  an  article  in  memory  of  our  departed  friend. 

North-West  Provinces. 

With  much  sorrow  we  learn  that  this  Mission  has  been  bereaved  of  two  of 
its  staff  of  European  workers.  On  October  29th,  Mr.  E.  R.  Jackson,  of  the  Band 
of  Associated  Evangelists  labouring  among  the  Gonds,  died  at  Aligarh.  He 
was  returning  from  a visit  to  the  Hills  at  Naini  Tal.  He  appears  to  have  got 
heated  in  hastening  to  catch  the  train  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  to  which  he 
walked  a distance  of  thirteen  miles.  While  waiting  the  next  morning;  the  27th, 
at  Aligarh,  ague  and  fever  came  on.  He  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
and  Mrs.  Bowlby  at  the  mission -lio use,  where  he  died  shortly  after  midnight  on 
Monday  morning,  the  29th.  By  telegram  the  news  has  come  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  0. 
Fremantle's  death  at  Naini  Tal  on  November  2nd.  (See  Editorial  Notes.) 

The  Rev.  B.  Davis  mentions  that  a former  pupil  of  Jay  Narayan’s  College, 
Benares,  who  died  last  year,  although  he  had  not  informed  the  missionaries  of 
his  faith  in  Christ,  was  both  convinced  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  com- 
mended it  to  his  own  family  before  his  death,  and  a result  of  his  testimony  has 
been  that  his  mother  and  two  sisters  were  led  to  believe,  and  after  instruction  in 
the  Inquirers’  Home  of  the  Z.B.M.M.  at  Allahabad  have  been  baptized. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. 

The  Punjab  Mission  News  has  the  following  reference  to  the  thankfulness  of 
the  Christian  community  at  Amritsar  when  the  fifteen  months  expired  which  the 
Moulvie  with  whom  the  controversy  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1893  had  fixed  as 
the  term  during  which  the  Christian  champion  would  die  : — 

Great  excitement  prevailed  and  into  the  reckoning.  However,  we  are 
many  telegrams  flew  hither  and  thither  thankful  to  say  that  Mr.  Athim  is  now 
over  the  Punjab  on  the  night  of  Sep-  in  better  health  than  he  has  been  for  a 
tember  5th,  when  the  Mirza  of  Qadian’s  long  time,  despite  the  excitement  of 
prophecy  against  Mr.  Abdullah  Athim  the  past  few  months,  and  the  very 
expired.  It  will  be  remembered  that  decided  efforts  which  appear  to  have 
at  theclose  of  the  great  discussion  at  been  made  in  certain  quarters  to  aid 
Amritsar  in  May  and  June,  1893,  the  the  prophecy  to  its  fulfilment  by  mea- 
Mirza  claimed  a revelation  from  heaven  surcs  which  savour  strongly  of  the 
that  his  Christian  antagonist  would  Criminal  Courts, 
certainly  die  within  fifteen  months  of  The  Nur  Afshan  states  that  three 
that  date.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Athim  is  attempts  were  made  on  Mr.  Athim ’s 
an  old  man,  and  was  at  the  time  in  life  during  the  spring  at  Amritsar,  one 
extremely  feeble  health,  this  was,  to  say  at  Ludhiana,  and  four  at  Ferozepore, 
the  least,  a very  shrewd  forecast,  with  where  he  spent  the  last  couple  of 
two  hot  weathers  carefully  brought  months  of  the  allotted  period  at  his 
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daughter’s  house.  Gnat  rejoicings  declared  that  this  was  not  the  deputy 

therefore  took  place  at  the  safe  com-  Sahib  Abdullah  Athiro,  but  his  deputy 

pletion  of  the  fifteen  mouths,  and  Mr.  in  the  shape  of  a rubber  doll,  whicn 
Athim’s  return  to  Amritsar  on  Sep-  bowed  to  the  pressure  of  Dr.  Clark’s 
tember  6th  was  quite  a regal  progress,  foot ! The  main  feeling,  however, 
There  a large  number  of  Christians  had  among  the  crowds  seems  to  have  been 
gathered  to  welcome  him,  and  to  thank  one  of  rejoicing  with  the  Christians. 
God  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  pro-  One  cannot  restrain  the  comment, 
phecv  on  the  very  spot  in  Dr.  H.  M.  however,  that  to  every  orthodox  Mo- 

Clark’s  verandah  where  it  was  made  hammedan  it  was  a very  decided  case 

last  year.  A touching  speech  was  of  “ heads  I win,  tails  you  lose : ” they 

made  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Athim  could  recognise  the  Mirza  as  a true 

himself.  He  quoted  Moses’ warning  in  prophet  if  he  succeeded,  and  utterly 
Dent.  xiii.  1 — 3,  against  believing  false  disclaim  him  as  an  impostor  if  he  failed, 
prophets  even  though  their  signs  come  The  latter  alternative  has  occurred, 
to  pass,  and  then  went  on  to  say  how  and  they  are  quite  content.  Mean* 
during  these  months  of  danger  and  time  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
suspense,  two  things  had  given  him  pome  private  Christians  have  issued 
calm  and  comfort — the  Holy  Spirit’s  abusive  pamphlets  about  the  lying 
support  and  the  Blood  of  Christ.  Mirza.  If  it  comes  to  gali  he  will  cer- 

The  joyous  throng  of  Christians  then  tainly  beat  them  off  the  field,  and  such 
passed  through  the  main  bazaars  of  means  can  never  further  the  Kingdom 
Amritsar  to  show  their  hero  alive  in  of  the  Meek  and  Lowly  One. 
person,  though  even  so  some  sceptics 

The  printed  Report  of  the  Narowal  Mission  for  1893  has  only  recently  come  to 
hand.  The  Rev.  Ihsan  Ullah  refers  to  the  baptism  of  thirty  persons  during  the 
year.  Among  them  were  two  youths  of  the  village  of  Dharag,  aged  sixteen 
and  fourteen,  the  former  of  whom,  after  being  under  a Mohammedan  Mullah,  was 
sent  to  the  Narowal  Mission-school.  When  his  parents  discovered  that  he  was 
susceptible  to  the  Christian  influences  of  the  school  they  withdrew  him  and  sent  him 
to  a Government  school,  where  he  suffered  and  bore  patiently  much  abuse  from 
his  fellow-pupils.  He  found  some  Christian  friends,  however,  and  occasionally 
visited  Narowal.  After  a short  while,  he  was  withdrawn  from  this  school  also,  and 
was  set  to  feed  cattle  in  the  jungle ; he  was  often  beaten,  and  his  life  even 
threatened.  The  Christian  Zaildar  of  the  village  reported  the  treatment  to 
which  he  was  being  subjected  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  and  an  inquiry 
took  place.  He  was  asked  in  Court  whether  he  wished  to  be  baptized,  and  was 
reminded  by  his  father  that  if  he  were  he  would  loso  all  his  land  and  property. 
He  replied  that  he  did  wish  it,  and  without  delay.  After  his  baptism  he  visited 
his  parents,  and  was  treated  very  lovingly  and  encouraged  to  go  again. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  R.  Heaton  has  been  ordered  home  in  conse- 
quence of  a serious  illness  in  October.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davies  also  has  been  sent 
home  for  the  same  cause. 

The  prizes  at  the  C.M.8.  High  School  at  Karachi  were  distributed  on  May 
19th  by  Mr.  James,  Commissioner  in  Sindh,  who  is  reported  in  the  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  to  have  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  address 

I am  very  glad  indeed  to  have  been  State  the  case  was  different,  but  now 
asked  to  preside  at  this  prize-giving,  education  is  valued  as  in  Bengal,  where 
Like  other  Government  officials,  I am  wealthy  Natives  have  established  many 
bound  to  support  in  any  way  I can  a private  schools  and  colleges.  The  Edu- 

voluntary  educational  institution.  In  cation  Commission  of  Lord  Ripon’s 
England,  till  a few  years  ago,  when  the  time  decided  that  voluntary  efforts 
State  began  to  aid  the  schools  for  the  should  above  all  things  be  encouraged, 
poor  classes,  practically  no  money  was  and  State  assistance  reduced,  so  that 
given  from  public  funds  for  education,  this  school  as  it  grows  in  efficiency  is 
In  India  when  education  was  under-  helping  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the 
taken  in  1854  as  the  direct  work  of  the  Indian  ratepayers. 
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I must  also  say  that  I am  glad  to  visit 
a school  where  morality  is  specially 
taught  out  of  the  Bible.  In  Govern- 
ment schools,  paid  for  by  the  public  and 
open  to  all  castes  and  creeds,  morality 
founded  on  religion  cannot  be  taught. 
An  attempt  was  made  a few  years  ago 
to  compile  a moral  text- book,  but  it  fell 
through,  and  boys  are  left  to  learn 
morality  in  reading  through  the  secular 
books  and  through  the  good  influences  of 
their  masters.  No  doubt  the  influence  of 
many  Government  masters  is  highly 
valuable,  but  the  tendency  undoubtedly, 
in  the  Government  schools,  is  to  instil 
education  mainly  as  a means  of  passing 
examinations.  This  school,  therefore, 
has  the  greater  advantage,  in  that  it 
specially  teaches  morality,  and  x as  I 
think  even  my  non-Christian  friends 
would  admit,  the  highest  morality  that 
has  yet  been  conceived. 

I go  further,  and  say  that  I gladly 
support  this  school  on  the  ground  that  it 
teaches  religion,  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. By  my  position  lam  bound  to  be 
impartial  towards  the  creed  of  all  tier 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  I can  favour 
none.  But  were  I the  most  philosophic 
unbeliever  I should  still  as  a Govern- 
ment officer  rejoice  in  seeing  a pure 
religion  taught.  For  history  teaches  us 
that  after  the  abandonment  of  one  re- 
ligion, if  no  other  is  adopted,  or  if  at 
any  period  the  men  who  are  the  most 
educated  and  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
a State,  practically  abandon  all  faith, the 
result  is  blind  degradation  and  crime. 
It  is  a source  of  great  anxiety  to  all 
thinking  men,  and  I know  it  is  to  the 
most  thoughtful  and  cultured  of  the  races 
of  this  country,  who  have  been  forced  to 
disbelieve  in  their  ancestral  religion, 
that  so  many  of  the  educated  in  India 
should  be  believers  in  no  religion  at  all. 

Some  of  the  best  of  them  in  Sindh, 
recognising  this,  have  with  infinite 
trouble  and  self-denial,  and  at  great 
personal  expense,  started  a school  where 
religion  is  taught  and  a belief  incul- 
cated in  a God  who  loves  mankind  and 
hates  sin.  All  honour  to  them.  The 
school  is  largely  attended,  and  its  in- 
fluence is,  I know,  for  the  very  best. 
But  I am  bound  to  say  that  so  far  as  I 
read  history  the  experiment  will  ulti- 
mately fail,  and  for  this  reason.  After 
the  belief  in  the  old  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  Jupiter*  Apollo,  and  the  rest, 
had  exploded  in  the  second  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  for  some  two  hun- 
dred years  a precisely  similar  attempt 


was  made  by  the  Stoic  philosophers. 
Stoicism  had  a religion,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  it,  men  like  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  himself,  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus, were  not  only  influential  but 
were  men  who  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  Christian  or  any  faith  in  the 
world.  Side  by  side  with  this  new  cult, 
whose  tenets  were  the  most  lofty  and 
pure,  struggled  on  the  humble  Christian 
faith.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  power, 
influence,  and  learning  conld  do,  the 
Roman  Emperor  was  at  last  forced  to 
acknowledge  vicisti  Galilsea,  “ Thou 
hast  conquered,  0 Galilean  ! ” and 
Stoicism  passed  away.  The  main  reasons 
for  this  result — according  to  that  most 
liberal-minded  of  Christians,  Arch- 
deacon Wilson — were  two.  First,  just 
as  children  cannot  be  taught  to  worship 
an  abstraction,  so  men,  who  qre  bnt 
children  of  a larger  growth,  must  have 
something  definite  to  depend  upon. 
They  need  an  authoritative  creed  to  be- 
lieve. The  second  was  the  fact  that  no 
religion  can  last  which  does  not  rest 
on  a Divine  Master,  to  love,  to  follow, 
and  to  worship,  and  Jesus  Christ  was 
a figure  whicn  attracted  all  men  to 
Him,  and  who  was  found  to  supply  all 
their  spiritual  needs.  You  find  that  the 
religions  which  have  the  most  followers 
in  the  world  have  had  a master  whom 
they  believed  inspired,  and  whom  they 
loved  and  adored  as  Divine — Buddha, 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  and  Jeans 
Christ,  i believe,  therefore,  that  history 
teaches  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  efforts, 
the  noble  efforts  which  are  being  made 
at  the  Union  Academy  at  Hyderabad. 
It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Chris- 
tianity will  replace  the  tenets  taught 
there  as  it  did  the  teaching  of  the  Stoics. 

Situated  as  I am,  I most  truly  re- 
joice to  see  any  religion  being  taught, 
the  new  religion  at  Hyderabad,  the 
Mohammedan  religion  at  the  Ma- 
dressah,  and  Christianity  in  this  school. 
But  I should  be  false  to  myself,  indi- 
vidually, and  so  would  such  of  yon  as 
are  Christians,  if, believing  Christianity 
to  be  true,  we  did  not  take  a special 
interest  in  this  school.  But  as  one 
charged  with  administering  this  Pro- 
vince, I rejoice  to  see  any  religion, 
with  moral  precepts  based  on  that  re- 
ligion, taught ; as  I do  not  believe  the 
masses  of  mankind  can  exist  withont  a 
creed.  In  the  absence  of  a purer  faith, 
they  are  bonnd  to  fall  eventually  into 
gross  superstition  or  fetishism.  I trust 
that  in  what  has  fallen  from  me  I have 
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not  injured  the  religions  feelings  of  any  secular  education,  but  teaches  the  mo- 
of  my  non-Christian  friends  who  are  rality  of  the  Bible  as  well,  and  also 
here  to-day.  All  earnest-thinking  men,  teaches  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
like  my  fnends  at  Hyderabad,  have  the  name  of  every  one  here  I am  sure  I am 

fullest  sympathy  of  ns  Christians,  but  right  in  expressing  our  gratification  at 

on  an  occasion  like  this,  at  a professedly  being  hero  to-day,  and  in  wishing  Mr. 

Christian  school,  I cannot  but  express  Abigail  and  his  friends  in  the  Mission, 

the  pleasure  of  myself  and  other  Chris-  and  his  masters  and  boys  every  kind 
tians  that  this  scnool  not  only  teaches  of  success. 

South  India. 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  issued  a pastoral  letter  in  July  to  the  Native  clergy 
and  laity  in  his  diocese,  on  the  subject  of  certain  prejudices  and  customs  preva- 
lent among  them  affecting  their  social  intercourse  and  class  distinctions,  which 
are  felt  by  many  to  be  “ so  much  akin  to  those  prevading  in  the  Hindu  com- 
munity under  the  caste  system,  as  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  faith  in  Christ.”  The  Bishop 
Bays  : — 

I am  glad  to  know  that  an  associa-  same  size  and  design,  withont  anything 

tion  has  been  formed  with  the  express  to  indicate  the  social  position  of  the 

object  of  discouraging  all  uu worthy  wearer.  I should  be  glad  if  some  one 

exhibitions  of  this  class  feeling ; and  would  design  something  suitable  which 

such  associations  have  my  cordial  might  be  adopted  as  the  universal 

approval.  Christian  thali  ; and  I should  be  pre- 

But  there  are  points  upon  which  I pared  to  give  it  authoritative  sanction 
feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  more  decidedly,  as  the  thali  to  be  always  used. 

First,  concerning  the  hitherto  common  Upon  these  two  points  then  I now 
practice  of  adding  titles  of  distinction  issue  the  subjoined  order  and  instruc- 

to  the  names  of  persons  whose  banns  tion,  only  adding  that  I have  taken 

of  carriage  are  published  in  Divine  action  i a this  matter  after  most  careful 

Service.  Such  a practice  might  under  consideration,  and  after  consultation 

other  circumstances  be  regarded  as  with  the  Metropolitan, who  fully  concurs 

innocent,  but  considering  the  signifi-  in  the  views  I have  expressed, 

cance  which  seems  to  be  attached  to  May  the  Holy  Spirit  incline  your 
these  titles,  such  distinctions  ought  not  hearts  to  receive  our  counsel  and  ruling, 
to  be  countenanced  in  anything  which  and  to  believe  that  in  issuing  these 

takes  place  in  the  House  of  God.  In  directions  our  one  desire  is  to  cherish 

accordance  with  this  principle,  no  hono-  the  growth  of  true  Christian  brother- 

rifics  of  any  kind  are  used  when  the  hood  amongst  yon,  to  guard  against 

bannsof  marriage  of  European  members  evils  which,  if  unchecked,  must  seriously 

of  the  Church  of  England  of  the  high-  affect  the  character  of  the  whole  Chris- 

est  rank  are  published.  tian  body  of  the  future,  and  so  to  pro- 

Secondly,  concerning  the  case  of  the  mote  the  glory  of  God  in  this  portion  of 
thali  attached  to  the  marriage  necklace.  His  Kingdom. 

It  is  clearly  the  case  that  the  thalis  I hereby  authorise  aud  direct  all  the 
used  differ,  and  are  very  frequently  so  clergy  in  this  diocese,  whether  they 
designed  as  to  indicate  the  particular  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  or 

class  to  which  the  wearer  is  supposed  not,  to  abstain,  when  publishing  banns 

to  belong ; but  this,  on  the  same  prin-  of  marriage,  from  adding  to  the  name 

ciple  as  that  which  applies  to  the  men-  or  names  of  the  parties,  or  of  their 

tion  of  title  in  the  publication  of  banns,  parents,  any  social  or  religious  title, 

is  altogether  objectionable.  One  of  the  Also  I authorise  and  direct  them  to 
reasons  why  the  ring  as  used  by  instruct  the  people  that,  when  a thali 

Europeans  is  so  preferable  to  the  thali  is  used  in  a marriage,  the  thali  should 

necklace  is  that  it  is  of  uniform  design,  be  plain  and  of  uniform  size  and  design, 

the  wealthiest  and  most  exalted  in  social  containing  no  distinctive  class  symbol, 

rank  using  the  same  as  that  which  is  nor  other  ornament  except  (if  desired) 

used  by  the  poorest  and  the  humblest,  a cross ; and  in  each  case  to  obtain,  if 

But  if  the  thali  is  to  be  continued  in  possible,  compliance  with  this  instruc- 

use,  it  ought  to  be  in  all  cases  of  the  tion. 

The  printed  Report  of  the  Elliott  Tuxford  School,  at  MeBgnanapuram,inTinne- 
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yelly,  under  Mr?,  and  Miss  Thomas  and  Miss  E.  C.  Vines,  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1894,  has  been  received.  There  are  140  boarders  and  31  day  pupils  in  the 
school.  Eight  proceeded  from  the  school  to  the  Sarah  Tucker  Institution  during 
the  year,  five  to  be  trained  as  teachers  and  three  to  study  for  the  Madras  Uni- 
versity Matriculation.  Oue  of  the  girls,  aged  twelve,  who  had  been  admitted  into 
the  school  as  a Heathen,  was  baptized  in  July,  1893,  her  father  having  travelled  from 
a distant  town  to  witness  the  event.  In  January,  1894,  twelve  of  the  girls  were 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Hodges  of  Travancore,  at  the  same  time  with  2168  other 
Christians  of  the  place.  Ninety-one  of  the  girls  are  members  of  the  Children’s 
Scripture  Union.  A school  for  Heathen  girls  at  Valasakinaru  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  same  lady  missionaries.  The  following  is  mentioned  of  some  of 
these  girls 

When  Mr.  Thwaites  held  a Mission  to  listen  for  the  first  time  to  a chil- 
here  early  in  March  we  were  all  asked  dren’s  service  and  sermon  in  the  beauti- 
to  bring  in  as  many  of  the  Heathen  ful  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Mengnana- 
people  round  as  could  be  prevailed  upon  pnram.  We  fear  that  they  were  so 
to  enter  God’s  house.  A message  was  astonished  with  their  unusual  sur- 
sent  to  the  parents  of  the  children  at  roundings  that  they  did  not  understand 
Valasakinaru  asking  them  to  let  their  or  take  in  much  of  what  was  said, 
children  come  to  hear  a preacher  from  Still  this  is  a beginning  of  breaking 
England,  and  assuring  them  that  no  down  prejudices. 

force  would  be  used  to  induce  them  to  Two  of  the  elder  girls,  who  are  learn- 

beoome  Christians.  This  resulted  in  ing  in  their  homes,  have  read  through 

about  twenty  little  girls  being  allowed  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  and 

to  accompany  their  schoolmistress  and  are  anxious  to  read  the  Old  Testament. 

The  same  Report  mentions  that  some  twenty  women  of  the  Mengnanapuram 
congregation,  since  the  Bev.  E.  N.  Thwaites’  visit,  have  enrolled  their  names  a9 
members  of  a band  engaged  to  visit  adjacent  villages  to  tell  the  Heathen  women 
the  good  news  of  salvation. 

Travancore  and  CocniN. 

The  Rev.  T.  Walker  of  Tinnevelly  visited  Travancore  and  Cochin  in  September 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a series  of  Special  Missions.  Services  were  held  at 
Kannit,  Puthupalli,  Mavelicara,  Tiruwella,  Cottayam,  Allepie,  Trichur,  and 
Kunnankulam.  The  Travancore  and  Cochin  Diocesan  Record  gives  interesting 
reports  by  the  Native  pastors  at  these  places  of  the  Mission  services,  all  ex- 
pressing much  thankfulness  for  them  and  hopefulness  regarding  results. 

Ceylon. 

The  Bishop  of  Colombo  confirmed  eight  candidates  at  Dodanduwa  on  August 
31st.  It  was  fourteen  years  since  he  had  held  a confirmation  at  this  place, 
which  is  an  out-station  of  Baddegama,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  Miss 
Phillips  and  Miss  Josolyne. 

The  Rev.  H.  Horsley  has  come  home  on  furlough. 

Mid  China. 

Very  few  letters  have  been  received  from  any  missionaries  in  China  since  the 
war  broke  out.  A telegram  from  the  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould,  dated  Shanghai, 
November  6th,  informed  us  that  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety.  A few  weeks 
before,  on  August  30th,  the  Rev.  J.  Bates  wrote  from  the  same  place  : — 

There  seem9  to  be  no  probability  of  mation.  Provisions  are  getting  dear, 
a near  cessation  of  hostilities  between  and  some  people  living  on  the  seaboard 
China  and  Japan,  and  consequently  are  moving  away  into  the  country.  It 

there  is  a feeling  of  unrest  and  disquiet  caunot  be  long,  I think,  before  we  shall 
throughout  the  country.  All  sorts  of  begin  to  feel  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
rumours  are  current  among  the  people,  our  missionaries  living  iu  the  interior, 
who  have  no  reliable  sources  of  infor-  The  Government  has  very  plainly 
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promised  protection, and  the  mandarins  Ost  says,  however,  that  the  dis- 
have accordingly  issued  proclamations  position  of  the  people  on  the  whole  is 

warning  the  people  against  molesting  friendly.  Such  conduct  as  he  describes 
the  lives  and  property  of  missionaries.  above  proceeds  only  from  a certain. 
But  how  little  all  this  avails  in  the  class  of  “ rowdies,”  who  often  try  to 
case  of  mob  violence  is  shown  by  the  parade  their  dislike  of  foreigners.  Still, 
recent  murder  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  unusual  exoite- 
a Scotch  Presbyterian  missionary,  in  ment,  should  it  arise,  may  lead  to,  and 
the  north,  particulars  of  which  you  what  troubles  therefore  may  be  in  store 
have  no  doubt  received  by  telegram  ; for  those  of  our  brethren  who  are  living 
and  to  show  that  even  in  this  part  of  in  distant  and  isolated  places. 

China  the  like  evils  may  unhappily  be  May  I suggest  that  you  will,  at 
repeated,  Mr.  Ost,  in  a recent  letter  to  the  Thursday  prayer- meeting,  ask  for 
me  writes : “ A few  nights  ago,  certain  special  prayer  for  China  at  this  time, 
persons  cried  out  after  me,  ‘ Kill ! kill!’  and  that  the  lives  of  our  missionaries 
and  yesterday,  when  I was  passing  may,  in  God’s  good  Providence,  be  pre- 
along  the  main  street  of  the  city,  I served  from  all  the  dangers  to  which 
had  water  thrown  in  my  face.’’  Mr.  they  are  exposed  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Horsburgh  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  August,  but  made  no 
reference  to  the  war,  and  appears  to  have  been  unaware  that  it  was  in  progress. 

The  Rev.  C.  J.  F.  S.  Symons  has  come  home  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Symons* 
state  of  health. 

New  Zealand. 

Bishop  Hadfield,  at  the  request  of  Archdeacon  Fancourt,  Administrator  of  the 
Diocese  of  Wellington  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  and  authorised  by  the 
Bishop  of  Auckland,  the  Acting  Primate,  admitted  Mr.  Teri  Pairati  to  Deacon’s 
Orders  at  Otaki  on  October  7th.  The  candidate  had  had  a three  years’  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Gisborne  Training  Institution.  Archdeacon  S.  Williams  of 
Te  Ante,  " who  is  unquestionably  unrivalled,”  Bishop  Hadfield  writes,  “ as  a 
preacher  in  the  Maori  language,”  preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

North-West  America. 

Bishop  Newnham  writes  of  his  safe  arrival  at  Montreal  early  in  October,  after 
& fourteen  days’  fatiguing  journey,  much  of  it  by  canoe.  His  visit  to  Eastern 
Canada  is  very  far  from  being  a “ holiday.”  Multiplied  engagements  to  plead  in 
pulpit  and  on  platform  for  the  needs  of  his  diocese  will  make  the  winter  an 
exceedingly  busy  one,  and  he  hopes  to  be  instrumental  in  increasing  the  mis- 
sionary interest  among  Canadian  Church-people.  But  the  occasion  for  his  present 
visit  is  his  desire  to  reach  the  northern  stations  in  his  own  diocese.  It  is  gene- 
rally impossible  to  travel  from  Moose  Fort  to  York  and  Churchill  and  return  the 
same  year.  By  spending  the  winter  in  Canada,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  plans  which  we  referred  to  in  the  Intelligencer  of  October  (page  773). 

The  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Parker  reached  Blacklead  Island,  on  the 
southern  side  of  Cumberland  Sound,  on  August  21st.  They  describe  the  country 
as  presenting  a decidedly  forbidding  aspect,  as  compared  with  which  Mr.  Peck 
says  his  old  station  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Hudson  Bay,  was  a “ perfect  para- 
dise.” But  the  warm  welcome  accorded  to  them  by  the  Eskimo,  who  speak  the 
same  dialect  as  that  of  the  Eskimo  among  whom  Mr.  Peck  formerly  laboured, 
and  their  readiness  to  learn,  gave  them  great  encouragement.  The  construction 
of  a building  to  serve  as  school,  and  shortly  as  a church,  had  commenced  by  the 
Eskimo  bringing  and  placing  together  some  large  whales*  bones  as  a frame,  and 
covering  them  with  a number  of  seals’  skins — a “ tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,”  as 
Mr.  Peck  calls  it.  The  house  which  they  jointly  occupy,  lent  to  them  by  Mr.  Noble, 
of  Aberdeen,  the  owner  of  the  station,  is  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet,  divided  into 
two  rooms. 
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THE  GLEANERS’  UNION  ANNIVERSARY. 

NE  of  the  most  striking  of  the  visions  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  is 
that  in  which  the  prophet  is  shown  the  coarse  of  a river  from  ite 
source  to  the  sea.  At  each  stage  of  the  journey  the  waters  have 
gathered  volume,  so  that  at  length  the  little  stream  which  at  first 
only  reached  to  the  ankles,  became  a river  that  could  not  be 
passed  over.  Even  thus  has  it  been  with  the  Gleaners’  Union.  Each  year, 
as  the  measuring-line  has  been  applied,  the  growth  has  been  great,  and  the 
developments  numerous.  This  year  the  progress  was  found  to  be  still  in  an 
ascending  ratio. 

Previous  Anniversaries  have  occasionally  been  marked  by  startling  events. 
It  was  a Gleaners’  Union  Anniversary  which,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  saved 
Uganda : it  was  at  a Gleaners’  Anniversary  that  Bishop  Hill  made  his  last 
public  appearance  in  London.  Not  every  year  is  an  epoch.  The  present  has 
been  fruitful  in  practical  suggestion,  has  recorded  internal  developments,  has 
quietly  raised  the  ideal  of  Gleanership,  rather  than  supplied  a new  sensation. 
Yet  I venture  to  predict  that  the  splendid  speeches  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
will  make  that  gathering  at  least  live  in  the  memory. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

The  first  day  of  the  Anniversary,  Oct.  31st,  was  devoted  to  the  Branch  Secre- 
taries, for  whom  a full  programme  had  been  provided.  Two  hours  and  a half  in 
the  morning,  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  were  occupied  in  solid  debate  on 
matters  which  Branch  Secretaries  are  most  concerned  to  know,  and  later  on 
there  was  a “ Quiet  Houi\”  More  than  two  hundred  Branch  Secretaries  from 
all  parts  of  England,  with  forty  or  fifty  other  friends,  were  crowded  into  the 
Committee  Room,  and  entered  with  the  utmost  zest  into  the  proceedings,  in 
spite  of  an  atmosphere  which  towards  the  close  of  each  session  became  scarcely 
less  than  mephitic. 

A hymn  was  sung  ; prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Grubb  and  General 
Hatt  Noble ; and  then  Mr.  Stock,  who  of  course  presided,  made  a few  opening 
remarks,  and  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Robinson,  Rector  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Marylebone,  for  a shoit  address. 

Seeking  to  combine  the  practical  with  the  spiritual,  Mr.  Robinson  took 
Phil.  iii.  20,  21,  in  Bishop  Lightfoot’s  version,  as  the  theme  of  his  remarks  on 
the  life,  the  work,  and  the  expectations  of  the  Christian.  As  a typical 
“ citizen  of  heaven  ” he  mentioned  Haldane  Stewart,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  “ he  lived  six  days  of  the  week  in  heaven,  and  when  he  got  into  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday  it  was  as  if  one  spoke  from  heaven.”  Mr.  Robinson  strongly 
contrasted  the  High  Church  idea  of  the  Advent  season — all  death,  eternity, 
hell,  and  judgment — with  the  bright  hope  of  the  Second  Coming,  which  only 
Evangelicals  and  the  Plymouth  Brethren  seemed  now  to  hold.  “I  hate 
religion,”  a lady  had  said  to  him.  It  appeared  that  religion  and  gloom  had 
always  been  associated  in  her  mind.  “ Be  happy  Christians,”  said  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  " eagerly  await  as  a Saviour  ” the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

After  prayer  by  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  Mr.  Stock  mentioned  that  a 
new  step  had  been  taken  this  year  by  the  formation  of  the  Gleaners’  Union 
Auxiliary  Committee,  over  which  Captain  Cundy  presides.  Accordingly, 
after  a kindly  reference  to  the  presence  of  General  Touch,  and  of  Colonel  Chan- 
ner,  who  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  is  still  a constant  attendant  at 
CLM.C.  Committees,  Mr.  Stock  asked  Captain  Cundy  to  say  a few  words. 
The  latter  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  to  address  “ the  Upper  House 
of  the  Gleaners’  Union.”  He  said  the  hastening  of  the  Second  Coming  of 
our  Lord  was  his  reason  for  engaging  in  missionary  work. 
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Something  more  remained  before  the  “ Two  Minutes’  Reports  ” from  the 
Secretaries.  Mr.  E.  M.  Anderson  gave  us  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
answers  which  had  been  returned  by  Branch  Secretaries  to  a paper  of  questions 
issued  by  the  Committee.  Out  of  560, 444  had  replied.  Almost  all  had  monthly 
meetings,  and  58  had  prayer-meetings  in  addition.  Some  Branches  were  very 
highly  organised.  Nearly  all  reported  well  as  to  the  issue  of  missionary-boxes 
to  members.  A hundred  and  forty  Branches  had  at  least  one  representative 
in  the  mission-field ; two  had  five ; one,  six ; two,  seven ; and  one,  eight 
representatives.  Thirty-one  Branches  supported  workers,  European  or  Native, 
in  the  field,  not  to  speak  of  others  who  maintained  children  in  Mission-schools 
and  the  like.  Secretaries  in  nearly  every  case  reported  that  the  interest  was 
growing,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  where  prayer  was  constant.  The 
chief  difficulties  seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  men  ; the  deadness  of  some  mem- 
bers ; and  the  thin  attendance  at  meetings  both  in  town  and  country.  One 
happy  Branch  announced,  “No  difficulties  at  present.”  Another  Secretary, 
alluding  to  a story  current  in  the  North  of  England,  wrote,  “ Our  Branch 
requires,  not  a ‘quiet  day,’  but  an  earthquake.” 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  short  Secretaries’  reports.  Bishop  Cheetham 
led  the  way  with  an  excellent  little  description  of  the  Branch  at  Long  Ashton, 
near  Bristol.  Then  followed  Mrs.  C.  Moule  (Cambridge),  Miss  Handley 
(Clifton),  Mrs.  Birch  (St.  James’s,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester),  Miss  Scott 
(from  the  Rev.  Sholto  Douglas’s  Church,  Glasgow),  Mrs.  Stables  (St.  Luke’s, 
South  Kensington),  Miss  Wilkinson  (St.  James’s,  Holloway),  the  Rev.  T. 
Turner  (St.  Saviour’s,  Fitzroy  Square),  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Cooke  (St.  Michael’s, 
London  Fields)*  Lieut.  Moncrieff  Paul,  R.E.  (Brompton  .and  Gillingham, 
Kent),  Col.  IJrmston  (Maidstone),  Mrs.  Thwaites  (Salisbury),  the  Rev.  A.  E, 
Stanley  (Brompton,  near  Chatham),  Miss  Clay  don  (Bournemouth),  Mrs.  Yeale 
(Anerley),  Miss  Bullen  (St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  Sowers’  Band),  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  Lees  (Reading  S.  B.),  Mr.  Bothune  Baker  (St.  John’s,  Ladywood,  Bir- 
mingham), Miss  James  (Bedford),  Miss  Chapman  (Croydon),  Miss  Sweeting 
(Christ  Church,  West  Green),  Miss  Hole  (Clapham),  Mr.  Cross  (St.  Matthew’s, 
Fulham),  Miss  Batty  (Finchley),  Miss  Riley  (St.  James’s,  Plumstead),  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  E.  Williamson  (Southborough),  Mrs.  Wright  (St.  Paul’s,  Stratford,  E.), 
Miss  Bagshawe  (St.  Leonard’s  S.B.),  Miss  Haydon  (Ealing  S.B.),  Miss  Edmonds 
(St.  Andrew’s,  Bamsbury,  S.B.),  Mr.  Bunner  (St.  John’s,  Paddington,  S.B.), 
and  Miss  Havard  (St.  Paul’s,  Canonbury,  S.B.) ; in  addition  to  whom,  Mr. 
Anderson  read  two  Sowers’  Band  reports,  one  from  Hook  Common,  Upton  on- 
Severn,  the  other  from  Jesmond.  The  whole  set  occupied  only  seventy  minutes. 

To  give  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  all  these  little  speeches  would 
be  quite  impossible.  I must  content  myself  with  remarking  how  very  good 
and  to  the  point  nearly  all  of  them  were.  Without  self-consciousness,  strain- 
ing after  effect,  padding,  or  prosing,  the  facts  or  opinions  were  given  simply, 
in  rapid  succession.  One  may  single  out  a few  points  by  way  of  sample.  In 
two  Branches  the  members  have  constructed  large  wall-maps  to  illustrate 
mission-fields ; two  or  three  have  attracted  young  men  by  means  of  missionary 
parliaments;  one  has  already  started  a C.M.S.  Centenary  Fund ; one  doubled 
the  parochial  subscription  last  year,  “ and  is  going  to  do  it  again  this  year  ” ; 
another  has  found  the  G.U.  a great  help  to  the  ordinary  C.M.S.  subscriptions ; 
another  has  been  the  means  of  quadrupling  the  children’s  contributions  in  a 
few  years.  Several  Sowers’  Bauds  appear  to  have  been  furnished  with  simpli- 
fied Cycles  of  Prayer,  with  blank  spaces  opposite  the  names  of  the  countries, 
to  enable  the  children  to  insert  any  names  they  knew.  The  great  Badge 
Question  re-appeared  in  one  case.  One  report  was  really  that  of  Paramatta, 
New  South  Wales,  whose  secretary  stated  that  out  of  seventy-eight  members, 
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seventy-four  were  “ red-hot.”  They  have  a weekly  prayer- meeting.  A vivid 
account  of  the  Malta  Branch  was  read  after  all  the  others  had  done. 

Then  the  Rev.  E.  Grose  Hodge,  Vicar  of  St.  James's,  Holloway,  who  had 
entered  the  room  a little  while  before,  gave  a closing  address  on  Phil.  iii.  12, 
substituting  the  word  “ grasp  ''  for  “ apprehend.”  “ Had  we  felt  the  power  of 
His  grasp  1 ” he  asked.  The  dead  hand,  the  dead  mind,  the  dead  heart,  could 
do  no  work  for  Christ.  What  was  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  grasped  by 
Christ  ? To  be  for  some  in  the  place  of  Christ,  to  bo  the  messengers  through 
whom  salvation  was  to  be  sent  forth  to  the  world.  If  we  remembered  this 
purpose,  wTc  should  not  be  satisfied  not  to  have  gone  back  ; we  should  be 
humbled,  and  then  we  should  have  more  power.  The  closing  prayer  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Biuce. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

There  was  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a half  between  the  two  sessions.  The 
liberality  of  Captain  Cundy  supplied  a luncheon  for  those  present. 

On  re-assembling,  four  papers  were  set  down  for  discussion  : Mr.  E.  M. 
Anderson  on  “Some  Methods  of  Conducting  Branch  Meetings”;  Miss  Ince, 
Secretary  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch,  on  “ How  to  set  our  Gleaners  to 
Work  ” ; Miss  E.  Bazett,  on  “ Our  Boy  Sowers:  how  to  interest  and  instruct 
them”  (read  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Lees,  Joint  Sowers’  Band  Secretary  with  Miss 
Bazett  at  Reading) ; the  Rev.  G.  C.  Williamson,  Association  Secretary  for  the 
south-western  counties,  on  “How  to  reach  and  hold  our  Young  Mon  ” (read  by 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  E.  Williamson,  of  Southborough.  [The  papers 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  article.] 

Lively  discussions  followed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  names,  or  to  do 
more  than  record  the  chief  points  that  cropped  up.  Was  it  necessary  to  have 
the  clergy  in  the  chair  at  Gleaners'  meetings  1 Not  if  they  were  “ red-hot,” 
but  desirable  if  they  were  only  lukewarm.  Were  town  or  parochial  Branches 
to  be  preferred  ? Circumstances  varied,  but  where  there  were  town  Branches, 
there  should  be  parochial  meetings  as  well  as  combined  ones.  If  another 
missionary  society  occupied  the  ground,  should  the  G.U.  be  kept  out  1 There 
should  be  no  official  intrusion,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  private  friends  of 
the  C.M.S.  should  not  combine  among  themselves.  One  case  was  quoted  in 
which  the  C.M.S.,  S.P.G.,  and  Universities’  Mission  worked  harmoniously  in 
the  same  parish.  Bishop  Cheetham  mentioned  that  they  sometimes  asked 
Gleaners  to  come  to  the  meetings  prepared  to  read  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  most  interesting  piece  of  the  current  number  of  the  Gleaner. 

On  Boy  Sowers,  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall  had  found  boys  ready  to  take  up  a 
missionary  prayer-meeting  if  it  were  short,  bright,  and  well-informed.  The 
Rev.  F.  Bay  1 is  considered  that  a spiritual  work  should  be  done  first,  and  then 
the  boys  led  on  to  being  Sowers,  not  vice  vei'sd.  Others  spoke  besides  these 
tw-o  gentlemen,  but  the  subject  was  plainly  a difficult  one,  and  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  much  new  light  was  thrown  upon  it.  To  the  discussion  on  Young 
Men,  Mr.  T.  G.  Hughes,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Lay  Workers*  Union, 
made  the  most  important  contribution.  Form  “men's  bands,”  was  his 
advice  ; they  will  feed  the  general  meetings  of  the  local  Branch.  “ Don't  call 
it  a gentlemen' 8 band,”  said  he,  “ or  it  will  die  of  respectability  and  lato 
dinners.”  With  minor  differences  on  matters  of  detail,  this  was  the  general 
opinion.  Mr.  Stock  added  a final  word  on  the  subject.  The  speciality  of  all 
the  Unions  had  been  their  spontaneity,  whether  it  were  the  formation  of 
Branches  of  the  Gleaners'  Union,  the  Lay  Workers’  Union,  or  Missionary 
Bands.  He  recalled  the  despair  of  getting  hold  of  the  women  of  England 
which  prevailed  in  the  C.M.  House  ten  years  ago  ! The  Gleaners'  Union  and 
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the  Ladies’  Unions  had  done  what  was  then  despaired  of.  Perhaps  the  Lay 
Workers’  Union  and  the  Bands  might  do  the  same  thing  for  men. 

The  closing  message  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hall,  on  “The  Lord 
hath  need  ” of  our  sight,  our  sympathy,  our  submission,  and  our  smallest  things. 

There  was  again  an  interval  for  tea,  and  then  the  room  was  filled  for  the 
third  time  by  those  who  wished  to  join  in  a Quiet  Hour  of  prayer  and  praise. 
An  address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  0.  A.  Fox,  of  Eaton  Chapel,  on  Ps.  cxxvi. 
He  described  the  psalm  as  like  life — half  laughter,  half  tears.  It  opened  with 
an  incredible  surprise  that  filled  the  heart  with  joy, — a full  redemption  r so 
that  the  Heathen  perceived  it.  Then  came  a change,  a cry  for  another  salva- 
tion, a'salvation  from  the  captivity  of  self,  as  the  first  was  from  sin.  Now 
Christ’s  will  became  ours,  so  that  when  we  read  that  He  died  for  the  World, 
wo  realised  that  wo  also  must  do  the  same,  die  for  the  World,  and  yield 
ourselves  not  only  to  His  “ Como  ! ” but  His  “ Go  ! ” 

With  helpful  thoughts  like  these  the  day  was  brought  to  its  close. 

The  Early  Gatherings  on  Thursday. 

By  half-past  ten  on  Thursday  morning  (All  Saints’  Lay)  a goodly  company 
had  assembled  in  the  Committee  Room  to  implore  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
labours  of  the  day.  The  numbers  were  augmented  by  half-past  eleven,  when 
a move  was  made  across  Fleet  Street  to  St.  Dunstan’s-in- the- West,  which 
has  become  the  home  of  the  Gleaners’  Annual  Communion  Service,  as  the 
larger  church  of  St.  Bride  of  the  Annual  Sermon  of  the  C.M.S.  But  it  will 
soon  not  be  large  enough.  The  number  of  communicants  this  year  was  204. 
The  officiating  clergy  were  the  Rev.  W.  Martin,  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  P.  Grubb.  The  preacher  was  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Moule.* 

The  Afternoon  Meeting. 

From  the  holy  quietude  of  the  morning  service  to  the  stir  and  crush  of  the 
Afternoon  Meeting  was  a great  change.  Tho  Lower  Exeter  Hall  is  now  too 
small  for  this  Meeting.  Considerable  numbers  were  turned  away. 

After  a hymn  and  prayer,  Mr.  Stock  gave  us  the  usual  verbal  Report  of  the 
year’s  proceedings.  The  number  of  Gleaners  enrolled  had  now  come  up  to 
68,904,  not  counting  some  hundreds  enrolled  in  the  Colonies  whose  names  had 
not  yet  reached  London.  Out  of  these,  between  40,000  and  50,000  were 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  members  to-day.  There  were  now  569  Branches, 
an  increase  of  80  on  the  Headquarters'  List : 27  more  Branches  were  in  India 
and  about  100  in  the  Colonies.  Of  the  Branch  Secretaries,  66  were  clergy, 
including  one  Bishop,  114  laymen,  and  412  ladies.  The  fresh  developments  of 
the  year  had  been  the  formation  of  a G.U.  Auxiliary  Committee;  a Circular 
at  Christmas  to  Branch  Secretaries  ; three  local  conferences  of  Branch  Secre- 
taries ; the  issue  of  a paper  of  questions  to  Branch  Secretaries,  to  which  450 
answers  had  been  sent  in ; and  the  tentative  appointment  of  a Visitor  who 
should  visit  Branches  on  invitation. 

The  funds  contributed  through  the  Union  were — 


Entrance  and  Renewal  Fees  . 
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For  “ Onr  Own  Missionaries" 
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. 

. 

1207 

For  the  C.M.S.  General  Fnnds 
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. 

1247 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  sum  does  not  include 


£3602 


the  contributions 


# Archdeacon  Mode's  Sermon  will  appear  in  the  Jannary  Intelligencer. 
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of  Gleaners  which  flow  through  the  ordinary  channels,  nor  the  amounts  which 
the  Union  may  he  the  indirect  means  of  raising  from  others.  The  first  year's 
expenses  of  no  less  than  six  new  missionaries  were  to  be  paid  out  of  “ Our  Own 
Missionary  Fund,”  namely,  Misses  M.  E.  Conway  (East  Africa),  C.  White 
(West  Africa),  and  E.  M.  Bernau  (Japan),  Dr.  Kember  (Mid  China),  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parker  (Cumberland  Sound,  N.-W.  America),  and  Mr.  E.  Rhodes  (Punjab). 
The  year's  motto  was  to  be  St.  Mark  i.  17,  “ Come  ye  after  Me,  and  I will 
make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men,”  with  the  secondary  texts,  “ Launch  out 
into  the  deep — Let  down  your  nets — At  Thy  word  I will  ” (St.  Luke  v.  4,  5.) 

When  these  facts  had  been  given,  Mr.  C.  Strong,  who  is  invaluable  in  all 
that  concerns  music  at  the  great  meetings,  sang  the  recitative  to  a new  hymn 
which  followed,  “ He  expecteth.” 

Then  succeeded  three  addresses  from  lady  speakers — Mrs.  Hatt  Noble,  who 
spoke  on  faithfulness,  from  1 Cor.  iv.  2 ; Mrs.  Harington,  who  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Gleaners'  Union  among  the  soldiers 
in  India  ; and  Miss  K.  Tristram,  of  Osaka,  who  presented  a hopeful  picture 
of  the  prospects  of  Educational  Missions  in  Japan.  One  thought  I venture  to 
single  out,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  labour  on  and  see  no  fruit  as  yet.  A 
farmer,  said  Mrs.  Hatt  Noble,  replied  to  one  who  lamented  the  absence  of 
results,  “We  have  to  choose  the  best  man  we  can  for  the  sowing;  any  one 
will  do  for  the  reaping.” 

Then,  after  another  prayer,  came  three  more  lady  speakers.  Miss  M. 
Vaughan,  speaking  for  China,  set  before  us  a graphic  and  at  the  same  time 
pathetic  picture  of  the  Chinese  country  villages.  The  three  chief  hindrances 
she  encountered  were  opium-smoking,  ancestral  worship,  and  the  utilitarian 
disposition  of  the  people.  Miss  Maxwell,  the  next  speaker,  was  regarded 
with  more  than  ordinary  sympathy.  She  belonged,  it  may  be  remembered, 
to  Bishop  Hill's  party,  and  was  invalided  home  at  the  time  of  the  great 
mortality  among  the  missionaries.  Now  she  was  going  out  again  to  the  same 
deadly  climate.  She  pleaded  for  Africans  as  brothers,  and  told  of  the 
encouragements  and  opportunities  of  the  work. 

The  last  speaker  was  to  have  been  Miss  Minna  Gollock  (sister  of  Miss 
G.  A.  Gollock,  whose  well-known  lace  was  missed  at  the  Anniversary),  but 
she  was  prevented  coming  by  illness.  At  an  hour's  notice,  Miss  Goodall  took 
her  place,  and  pressed  home  the  previous  appeals  with  affectionate  earnest- 
ness. 

I remarked  at  the  outset  upon  the  contrast  between  the  service  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  and  the  Afternoon  Meeting.  The  contrast  applied  chiefly  to  the 
beginning.  When  once  the  meeting  had  got  under  weigh,  the  densely 
packed  assembly  was  still,  and  solemn  or  stirring  words  of  the  speakers  fell 
on  a silence  that  showed  they  went  home  to  many  hearts. 

The  closing  Benediction  was  given  by  Bishop  Cheetham  from  his  seat  in 
the  gallery. 

The  Evening  Meeting. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Large  Hall  was  as  full  as  usual  in  the 
evening,  long  before  the  commencement.  More  than  one  habitue  remarked 
upon  the  number  of  strange  faces  in  the  crowd,  and  some  thought  there  were 
fewer  clergymen  than  usual.  There  was  certainly  less  space  on  the  platform 
for  any  who  came,  because  places  wore  reserved  for  a large  number  of  Branch 
Secretaries.  There  was  less  applause  than  usual,  which  was  due  not  to  cold- 
ness 60  much  as  to  a feeling  of  incongruity.  Just  before  the  meeting  began, 
Mr.  Stock  stood  up  and  reminded  the  audience  that  the  chair  was  taken  last 
year  by  Bishop  Hill,  so  soon  afterwards  to  be  called  home  into  the  presence  of 
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the  Lord,  and  invited  ns  to  join  in  silent  prayer.  This  struck  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  evening. 

The  half-hour  of  waiting  before  the  meeting  commenced  was  occupied  in 
the  singing  of  hymns  by  the  C.M.S.  choir  of  ladies,  introducing  some  new 
hymns  and  tunes,  one  or  two  of  which  will  doubtless  be  heard  of  again. 

The  Dean  of  Norwich*  who  presided,  then  spoke.  We  met,  he  said,  with 
hearts  thankful  not  only  because  of  our  connexion  with  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  but  because  the  Gleaners*  Union  had  grown  far  beyond 
what  its  fastest  friend  could  have  hoped.  Then  he  described  what  he  called 
the  “ groove  period  " in  the  life  of  great  organisations,  when  the  wheels  went 
smoothly  enough,  but  in  a rut,  and  friends  came  forward  to  endeavour  to  get 
it  out  of  the  groove  and  extend  its  usefulness.  What  accentuated  our  ground 
for  thankfulness  was  that  the  C.M.S.  had  had  no  “ groove  period,”  and  was 
still  in  the  ascending  scale  when  the  G.U.  was  started  in  a simple  and  modest 
way.  He  enumerated  four  special  causes  for  thankfulness — the  accelerated 
growth  of  the  Union,  its  composite  and  all-embracing  character,  finding  room, 
as  he  said  alliteratively,  for  “ peer,  peasant,  and  pitman,  merchant  and  miner, 
cottager  and  clergyman,”  and  all  ages  and  nations ; the  large  amount  of  volun- 
tary help  it  had  called  forth ; and  the  C.M.  Gleaner  itself,  “ one  of  the  most 
important  publications  that  at  present  invigorate  and  bless  missionary  effort.” 
The  Dean  expressed  his  conviction  that  if  the  income  of  the  C.M.S.  was  to 
rise  from  250,000/.  to  300,000/.  before  the  century  was  exhausted,  the 
increase  must  be  brought  about  conspicuously  by  the  Gleaners'  Union. 

No  one  who  has  heard  Dean  Lefroy  needs,  to  be  told  how  eloquently  he 
would  treat  the  outline  given  above,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  address 
was  worthy  of  him. 

Bishop  Ridley  of  Caledonia,  British  Columbia,  spoke  next.  His  vivid 
word-pictures,  in  the  Gleaner  and  elsewhere,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  Sheuksh  (a  name  to  be  pronounced  “ Shakesh  ”), 
had  made  his  name  very  familiar,  though  his  face  has  not  often  been  seen  on 
London  platforms.  He  placed  before  us  a succession  of  scenes  among  the 
Kitkatlas,  the  Hydahs,  and  other  tribes ; the  visit  of  saintly  old  Admiral 
Prevost  to  Metlakahtla ; the  burning  of  the  Kitkatla  church  ; the  repentance 
of  Sheuksh  ; the  stoical  messengers  bringing  the  news  with  undemonstrative 
gladness,  “ Now  the  Devil  is  fallen  upon  the  sands,  with  the  gravel  in  his 
mouth,  because  he  is  vanquished  ” ; the  Indian  who  walked  thirty  miles  with 
bleeding  feet  to  be  Confirmed,  leaving  a pool  of  blood  where  he  had  stood,  and 
blood-stained  foot-marks  as  he  walked  up  the  church.  Then  he  set  before  us 
some  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  missionary,  and  concluded  with  a fervent 
appeal  for  personal  service. 

Then  came  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone.  When  he  began  by  telling  us  how  he 
had  seen  at  a harvest  festival  in  a country  church  the  mis-spelled  text,  “ The 
angles  are  the  reapers,”  not  every  one  foresaw  that  he  would  be  led  to  think 
of  the  Angles  as  the  reapers  in  the  harvest-field  of  the  World.  Bishop  Ingham 
first  spoke  of  our  period  of  serfdom,  our  era  of  insulation,  and  our  era  of 
extension.  Then  he  gave  us  his  own  gleanings.  From  the  Word  of  God  he 
gleaned  the  teaching  of,  “ Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields."  “ Do 
so,”  said  he,  “ for  your  eyesight's  sake,  that  you  may  see  things  in  their  true 
perspective.”  From  West  Africa  he  had  gleaned  the  knowledge  of  a field 
made  difficult  as  no  other  ever  was  by  our  own  wickedness  for  three  hundred 
years.  He  had  gleaned  self-supporting  African  churches.  He  had  gleaned 
that  the  circumstances  of  a country  determine  the  education  you  must  give 
it.  What  Africa  wants  is  Christian  technical  training.  At  home  he  had 
gleaned  a man  to  give  that  technical  training,  and  money  to  support  him  for 
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one  year,  whom  he  hoped  would  become  the  Alexander  Mack  ay  of  West 
Africa.  He  had  gleaned  enough  to  ensure  the  planting  of  the  first  Medical 
Mission  in  Sierra  Leone.  Lastly,  he  had  a warning  to  give : Gleaners  must 
guard  against  over- elaboration  and  luxury,  in  church  or  home.  An  imperial 
race,  if  it  was  to  remain  imperial,  must  be  a simple  race. 

Mr.  A.  Le  Feuvre,  of  the  Associated  Evangelists  in  the  Nuddea  Zillah  of 
Bengal,  had  much  to  tell  of  the  vast  openings  there  and  the  few  there  were  to 
fill  them.  As  a contrast  he  described  a walk  down  a well-known  London 
street  with  bands  of  open-air  preachers  at  every  corner.  “ Oh,  for  some  spiritual 
dynamite,”  he  cried,  “ to  blow  them  out  to  India  !” 

A break,  such  as  had  been  made  before  in  the  speaking,  was  made  by  a 
hymn  and  prayer,  during  which  a telegram  of  good  wishes  arrived  from  the 
Great  Yarmouth  first  Annual  Meeting. 

Then  came  the  last  address,  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  S.  Hunt,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's, 
Stratford,  who  has  just  been  appointed  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  took 
three  commands — “ Look,”  St.  John  iv.  35 ; “ Pray  ye,”  St.  Matthew 
ix.  38;  “Go  ye,”  St.  Matthew  xxviii.  19.  It  will  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  address— one  simply  impossible  to  represent  in  a condensed  form — 
to  say  that  it  was  a fitting  climax  to  the  whole  meeting,  both  in  grace  and 
force  of  diction  and  in  spiritual  power.  It  served  to  mark  out  Mr.  Hunt  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  rising  Evangelical  speakers  of  the  day. 

When  he  had  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Hunt  offered  prayer,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Caledonia  pronounced  the  Benediction. 

Thus  was  ended  the  fullest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  Anniversaries 
the  Gleaners’  Union  has  hold.  To  watch  its  progress  and  to  record  its 
advances  has  been  the  writer’s  pleasant  task  for  several  years.  It  is  more 
than  fulfilling  its  early  promise.  May  it  prove  to  be  true  of  it,  as  of  Ezekiel’s 
river,  that  “everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh,”  and  that  “by 
the  river,  upon  the  bank  thereof  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  shall  grow  all 
trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall  the  fruit  thereof  be 
consumed  ; it  shall  bring  forth  new  fruit  according  to  his  months,  because 
their  wateis  they  issued  out  of  the  sanctuary.”  J.  D.  M. 

PAPERS  READ  AT  THE  CONFERENCE.  . 

I.  Some  Kinds  op  Branch  Meeting?. 

By  Mr.  E.  M.  Anderson . 

I WOULD  begin  by  disclaiming  any  intention  of  being  original ; my  purpose 
being  to  put  before  you  some  different  methods  of  conducting  Branch  meet- 
ings which  have  come  before  me,  and  which  may  be  suggestive  to  some  of  our 
Secretaries,  and  possibly  lead,  in  our  discussion,  to  the  disclosure  of  some  other 
plans. 

It  is  very  often  said  to  me  by  Secretaries,  “ I cannot  get  my  Gleaners  to 
either  write  papers  or  give  addresses  on  special  Mission  fields ; " the  reason  for 
such  failure  being  often  given  as,  “ They  are  too  busy  to  work  the  subjects  up,” 
or  again,  “ They  are  afraid  it  would  he  too  much  for  them.”  We  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  seek  for  some  plan  by  which  to  interest  and  utilise  our  Gleaners,  if  they 
be  such  as  those  quoted,  not  uninterested,  but  too  busy  or  too  diffident  to  tackle  a 
large  subject. 

Such  plan  may  in  some  cases  be  found  in — 

I.  The  “ Latest  Intelligence  ” Meeting. — The  fields  occupied  by  the  C.M.S.  are 
allotted  to  various  members  of  the  Branch,  each  Gleaner  being  responsible  for 
one  field  or  Mission  only,  and  undertaking  to  b3  on  the  watch  for  any  news 
from  that  particular  field  ; such  news  to  be  gleaned  from  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  or  from  letters  from  missionaries  acc.ually  labouring  in  the  field. 
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Then  npon  due  notice  being  given  by  the  Secretary  to  three  or  four  Gleaners, 
they  have  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  “ the  latest  intelligence  ” from  their 
fields.  This  will  form  material  for  conversation  and  prayer.  I say  “ conversa- 
tion ” advisedly,  because  1 believe  that  the  more  informal  Gleaners'  meetings 
can  be  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Branch. 

II.  I have  been  much  exercised  to  find  a name  for  my  next  class  of  meeting. 
The  " Divided  Mission  ” Meeting  sounds  ominous,  and  yet  that  practically 
describes  it ; for  five  or  six  of  the  Gleaners  undertake  to  work  up  a Mission- 
field  between  them.  One  takes  (say)  the  Country  and  the  Race  inhabiting  it; 
another  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People ; a third  the  Religion  or  Reli- 
gions; a fourth  its  past  Missionary  History;  and  a fifth  the  present  Missionary 
Work  being  carried  on  there.  Thus  each  Gleaner  taking  part  has  but  one  subject 
to  study  and  work  up,  and  necessarily  each  contribution  to  the  meeting,  whether 
by  written  paper  or  by  word  of  mouth,  must  be  limited  to  seven  or  eight  minutes* 
duration. 

III.  The  lt  Gleaner  Examination  ” Meeting. — Let  me  say  at  once  that  this  is 
not  nearly  so  “ awful  ” as  it  sounds.  Notice  should  be  given  at  a preceding 
meeting  that  a certain  number  of  the  Gleaner , that  of  tne  current  month  or 
otherwise,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  examination.  This  is,  of  course,  viva  voce , 
and  may  be  conducted  by  the  chairman,  or  by  the  Gleaners  themselves.  If  by 
the  chairman  it  will  be  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  clergy,  as  one  of  them  will 
probally  occupy  the  chair,  and  will  have,  at  any  rate,  for  that  month  to  be 
diligent  in  the  study  of  his  Gleaner;  while  it  is,  perhaps,  more  interesting  if 
carried  out  entirely,  questions  and  answers,  by  the  Gleaners.  Under  the  latter 
circumstances,  in  one  Branch  the  answerer  of  one  question  is  privileged  to  put 
the  next  question ; whilst  in  another  Branch  a wrong  or  faulty  answer  results 
in  a contribution  to  the  missionary-box,  of  what  amount,  however,  we  are  not 
told. 

IV.  The  last  meeting  I mention  is  not  last  but  first  in  importance ; the 
tf  Bible  Study  ” Meeting — I need  hardly  add,  Bible  study  upon  missionary  lines. 
It  should  be  conversational  in  character,  the  opener  of  tne  subject  not  being 
allowed  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  and  all  being  invited  to  take  part  and 
contribute  the  results  of  their  previous  study.  For  here  again,  of  course,  the  sub- 
ject should  have  been  arranged  at  a previous  meeting,  so  that  all  shall  have  had 
time  to  search  their  Bibles,  and  to  find  missionary  illustrations  of  the  subject 
ohosen.  In  this  way  the  meeting  may  be  made  interesting  and  instructive  to 
all.  The  taking  active  part  in  it  should  ba  made  quite  voluntary,  as  many 
Gleaners  would  be  frightened  if  suddenly  called  upon,  while  if  left  to  themselves 
they  will  almost  certainly  take  some  part.  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  experience 
in  many  Branches. 

A word  in  conclusion.  Although  the  ordinary  missionary  Prayer-Meeting 
hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  Paper,  I would  earnestly  press  upon  all 
Secretaries  the  need  to  arrange  for  more  intercessory  prayer  at  all  their 
Meetings.  Is  it  enough  for  the  chairman  to  open  with  a lew  Collects,  and  to 
close  with  the  Benediction  P Should  not  the  Gleaners  themselves  offer  in  com- 
pany their  definite  petitions  for  the  work  and  the  workers  P I believe  a little 
care  on  the  part  of  Secretaries  in  preparing  the  subjects  for  definite  petitions, 
and  having  them  written  out  upon  separate  slips  of  paper  to  be  handed  to 
those  Gleaners  who  would  be  willing  to  lead  in  prayer,  would  be  amply  repaid 
in  warmer  and  more  hearty  meetings ; and  who  can  tell  what  abundant  blessings 
may  be  gleaned  for  the  missionaries,  the  converts,  and  the  Heathen  from  the 
hand  of  our  loving  Father  P 


II.  How  TO  SET  OUR  GLEANERS  TO  WORK. 

By  Miss  Ince , Bournemouth. 

“ To  every  man  his  work  *'  is  the  Divine  order — may  we  not  adopt  the  rule  in 
our  G.U.  Branches?  Every  Gleaner  should  be  a responsible  worker.  It  is  our 
part  as  Secretaries  to  find  out  for  what  particular  work  each  Gleaner  is  fitted, 
and  to  set  them  all  to  it. 

(1)  We  desire,  first  of  all,  that  they  should  realise  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
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the  work  to  which,  aa  a whole,  they  have  pledged  themselves — “ labourers 
together  with  God  *' — and  then  that  they  shonld  carry  that  realisation  into  every 
detail  of  the  work.  We  shall  best  accomplish  this  if  we  set  onr  Gleaners  to 
work  •prayerfully : not  only  remind  them  to  pray  about  the  work,  not  only  to 
pray  for  them,  but  pray  with  them,  and  encourage  them  to  attend  and  take  part 
m the  missionary  Prayer-Meeting,  without  which  no  Branch  can  be  said  to  be 
alive. 

(2)  Prayer  being  our  starting  point,  we  next  consider  how  our  Gleaners  can 
best  be  fitted  for  their  work,  and  for  this  we  must  set  them  to  work  intelligently. 
We  want  our  Gleaners  to  be  well  armed  at  all  points ; to  be  able  to  render  a 
good  reason  for  their  membership  (1  suppose  most  of  us  have  met  with  Gleaners 
who  were  not  quite  sure  why  they  were  so).  We  want  them  to  be  ready  and 
wise  in  answering  objectors  to  Missions;  to  be  well  read  in  the  history  of 
missionary  work;  to  bd  quietly  aggressive — not  that  people  may  say,  “How 
energetic  these  Gleaners  are ! " but  rather  that  they  may  wonderingly  ask,  “ What 
is  the  power  that  inspires  these  Gleaners  P”  We  shall  see  that  they  are 
furnished  with,  and  taught  to  use,  “ the  Sword  of  the  Spirit/'  that  our  members 
are  Bible  students ; that  they  (especially  the  younger  ones)  attend  a Bible-class 
or  have  some  means  of  definite  Bible  instruction. 

We  shall  keep  our  members  supplied  with  missionary  literature.  One  or  two 
Gleaners  might  be  appointed  to  look  after  a Local  Publication  Department, 
from  which  they  would  keep  the  members  well  supplied. 

Bands  for  the  Study  of  Missions  should  be  formed  amongst  all  classes  of  our 
members  (one  for  oider  members ; one  for  young  ladies ; for  men ; for  young 
women  in  business),  and  a separate  one  for  Sunday-school  teachers  with  the 
olject  of  meeting  for  prayer  and  mutual  conference,  giving  occasional  model 
missionary  lessons,  and  otherwise  strengthening  and  enlightening  themselves  in 
the  work.  Where  Bands  such  as  these  exist,  a missionary  library,  or  some 
system  of  lending  books  will  be  necessary.  Gleaners  should  also  be  urged  to 
take  part  in  the  Bible  Study  Scheme,  the  examinations  and  competitions;  and 
an  occasional  meeting  at  which  questions  are  asked  on  current  or  back  numbers 
of  the  magazines,  the  Report , or  the  Gleaners9  Manual  will  be  found  useful,  and 
will  ensure  careful  and  intelligent  reading. 

(3) ‘  Then,  again,  it  is  our  aim  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  our  Gleaners,  both 
for  their  own  sakes  and  that  of  the  Cause.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  important 
to  set  our  Gleaners  to  work  systematically . Much  more  can  be  done  when  the 
work  is  first  carefully  planned  by  the  Secretary,  and  then  carried  out  with  the 
same  care  by  the  workers.  We  do  not  want  careless  workers,  who  bring  discredit 
on  the  Society,  nor  do  we  want  fitful  members,  on  whom  we  are  unable  to  depend, 
who  work  spasmodically,  and  sometimes  leave  us  iu  the  lurch.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  Secretary,  for  our  members  soon  learn  to  know  how  we  work.  It 
benoves  us  therefore  to  be  most  particular,  even  in  the  smallest  detail,  remem- 
bering the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Luke  xvi.  10  : “He  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much.”  This  division  of  our  subject,  the 
question  of  system,  leads  to  the  mention  of  some  of  the  many  plans  which  have 
been  devised  for  giving  our  Gleaners  definite  work  to  do.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Secretary  should  know  personally  each  Gleaner,  but  if  the  Branch  is  a large  one, 
this  is  not  always  possible.  The  following  plan  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and 
to  bring  each  Gleaner,  indirectly,  into  contact  with  the  Secretary : — A certain 
number  of  Gleaners  being  chosen,  whom  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  call 
workers,  to  each  one  is  given  for  personal  supervision  a group  of  twelve  or  more 
members.  The  worker  delivers  to  them  notices  of  meetings  ; collects  renewals ; 
sees  that  they  take  in,  or  see,  the  magazines ; keeps  careful  note  of  changes  of 
name  or  address ; visits  the  invalid  or  isolated  members  amongst  them,  carrying 
them  reports  from  meetings,  and  generally  seeing  that  their  interest  in  the 
Cause  is  well  sustained.  Scattered  members,  whom  most  of  us  have  on  our 
branches,  may  be  also  arranged  io  groups,  and  workers  appointed  who  will 
correspond  with  them,  and  be  generally  responsible  for  them. 

Another  plan,  which  employs  a good  number  of  workers,  is  the  canvassing  of 
uie  town  or  district  at  the  end  of  each  year,  for  subscribers  to  the  magazines. 
All  members  who  are  willing  to  help,  are  given  a few  houses,  or  a road  or  two, 
where  they  are  required  to  call  with  specimens  of  the  publications,  calling  again 
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in  about  a week  for  an  answer.  (Sometimes  a note  is  written  and  left,  explaining 
the  object  of  the  call.)  This  plan  has  been  carried  oat  in  Bournemouth  for  the 
last  three  years,  during  which  time  the  circulation  of  the  Gleaner  has  increased 
from  350  to  over  900  copies  per  month.  There  are  two  main  advantages  atten- 
dant on  this  work  of  canvassing ; the  one  is,  that  it  employs  so  many  workers  of 
all  ages  and  degrees.  (For  the  last  two  years,  a worker  of  seventy  has  under- 
taken a road  of  thirty-two  houses,  from  which  she  obtained  sixteen  new  sub- 
scribers.) The  other  advantage  is  that  through  this  particular  branch  of  our 
work,  many  people  are  reached,  and  oftentimes  friends  made  for  the  Cause,  of 
whom  we  might  not  otherwise  know,  and  many  opportunities  are  given  for 
pressing  home  the  claims  of  the  Heathen  World. 

It  is  important  that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  set  our  Gleaners  to  work  through 
Parochial  C.M.S.  Associations,  and  that  our  vicars  may  feel  that  when  they  are 
in  need  of  workers,  either  for  home  work,  or  for  extending  foreign  missionary 
work  in  theparish,  the  G.U.  Secretary  will  be  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  need. 

No  G.U.  Branch  is  complete  without  its  regular  choir,  which  will  be  available 
for  all  meetings,  services  of  song,  <fec. 

In  regard  to  meetings,  it  is  advisable  to  give  employment  to  as  many  Gleaners 
as  possible,  making  one  responsible  for  a table  of  publications ; others  for  distri- 
buting free  papers ; one  or  two  more  to  give  out  and  collect  the  hymn-sheets ; 
others  t:>  find  seats  for  visitors. 

Social  gatherings  bring  other  qualities  of  Gleaners  to  the  front. 

Working  parties  form  a very  indispensable  part  of  a Branch’s  organisation,  at 
which  work  may  be  done,  either  for  local  sales,  or  to  send  to  the  C.M.  Work 
DepAt  (near  Notting  Hill  Gate  Station),  or  our  members  may  like  to  work  for 
some  of  the  Mission  stations,  and  send  things  direct.  These  working  parties 
should  always  be  used  as  a means  for  getting  and  giving  instruction,  either  by 
reading  a missionary  book,  or  letters  from  those  in  the  foreign  field  (the  copying 
of  which  to  read  at  working  parties  affords  yet  another  item  of  work,  which 
may  be  undertaken  by  those  who  write  a good  plain  hand). 

Local  Competitions  of  various  kinds  are  a useful  variety,  and  a Branch  of  that 
handmaid  of  Medical  Missions,  the  Linen  Big  Society,  might  form  part  of  a 
Branch’s  organisation. 

The  Secretary  must  never  do  any  part  of  the  work  which  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  done  by  the  members.  This  sounds  lazy,  but  in  reality  we  know 
that  it  takes  more  time  and  labour  to  set  others  to  work,  than  to  do  the  thing 
oneself. 

In  conclusion,  we,  as  Gleaners’  Union  Secretaries,  need  to  be  full  of  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  love.  Wisdom,  that  we  may  gain  an 
insight  into  the  characters,  capabilities,  and  possibilities  of  our  members,  and  be 
wise  in  choosing  the  work  for  particular  workers.  Enthusiasm,  that  which 
means  “ God  within,”  a holy  zeal  which  will  inspire  and  animate  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact.  And  love,  which  will  snow  itself  in  sympathy  with 
the  timid  or  discouraged  worker ; in  patience  with  the  one  who  is  slow  to  see 
new  methods ; love  which  will  hide  the  mistakes  of  others ; love  which  will 
hope  all  things ; love  which  will  not  be  easily  provoked ; love  which  will  never 
fail,  for  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us. 


IIL  How  to  Interest  and  Instruct  our  Boys. 

By  Miss  Ellen  Bazett , Reading. 

I feel  that  the  importance  of  this  question  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
recognised  by  us.  It  is  a hard  question,  and  therefore  one  to  prove  our 
Solomon  with.  I am  convinced  much  of  the  failure  in  our  work  is  due  to 
neglecting  to  pray  about  details,  although  seeking  God’s  guidance  in  general. 
4<  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.”  How  often  it  is  true  that  “ we 
have  not  because  we  ask  not.” 

For  some  time  we  in  Beading  have  felt  that  our  meetings  were  not  what  we 
desired.  We  wanted  more  numerous  and  efficient  helpers,  a suitable  room,  and 
less  limited  employment  for  our  boys.  We  made  this  a matter  of  prayer,  the 
result  being  that  a friend  has  come  forward  and  lends  us  his  kitchen  and 
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carpenter’s  tools,  he,  his  son,  and  daughters  themselves  helping  with  the  boys  ; 
one  daughter  teaching  basket-work.  Best  of  all,  the  whole  family  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  missionary  cause;  one  is  now  in  training  for  the  C.M.S.,  and  I 
hope  will  keep  in  touch  with  onr  boys  when  he  goes  out.  I give  this  simply  a» 
an  encouragement  for  prayer. 

And  now  for  a few  hints  in  relation  to  the  topic  we  have  before  ns,  answering’ 
respectively  four  questions — What  1 Why  ? Mow  ? Who 1 

First,  then,  What  is  the  material  we  have  to  work  on  P Boys ! Splendid  stuff, 
too!  Can  we  not  see  in  our  noisy,  merry,  fidgetty  boys,  with  all  their  love  of 
adventure,  and  dislike  to  anything  soft  and  weak,  the  very  seeds  of  future  spirit, 
manliness,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  which,  when  sanctified,  are  the  elements  we 
want  to-day  in  tne  Mission-field  P As  Secretaries,  we  must  train , and  not  restrain 
this  boy  spirit.  Then,  too,  are  not  the  sohooldays  those  in  which  the  choice  of 
a future  calling  in  life  is  madeP  We  must,  therefore,  win  the  boys’ hearts  for 
Christ  and  His  cause  if  we  would  help  to  silence  that  ever-increasing  cry  for 
M more  men.”  Strike  while  the  iron  is  pliable,  mould  while  the  clay  is  soft,  if  yon 
would  have  them  to  be  instruments  and  vessels  fit  for  the  Great  Master’s  use. 
Without  pressing  the  subject,  it  is  possible  to  put  before  our  boys  the  grandest 
of  all  callings — that  of  being  God’s  ambassadors. 

Secondly,  Why  do  we  want  the  boys?  Not  simply  to  form  boys'  clubs.  It  is 
their  help  we  want,  and  God  wants.  Don’t  let  us  begin  “ playing  at  Missions  ** 
in  our  Sowers’  Bands.  Keep  the  standard  of  conduct  high  in  admitting  your 
members.  The  higher  the  tree,  the  deeper  the  root : with  boys  of  the  right  kind 
our  work  will  succeed. 

Thirdly,  How  shall  we  get  their  interest  P At  any  rate,  let  them  see  toe  are* 
interested.  Enthusiasm  is  wonderfully  catching.  Then  we  must  supply  them 
with  suitable  books.  A library  should  be  as  necessary  to  a Sowers’  Band  as  to  a 
Gleaners’  Union.  Boys  love  books  of  adventure,  and  is  there  not  much  of  this* 
in  the  lives  of  our  pioneer  missionaries  ? We  want  more  books  written  purposely* 
for  boys,  as  Lion-Hearted  and  Mackay’s  Life.  Who  will  write  ns  a boye 
Gordon  or  Moffat  P Again,  we  want  more  hymns  written  for  boys,  set  to  good 
spirited  music.  A boys’  choir  would  be  a success  if  well  trained,  and  might  be 
used  at  missionary  meetings.  Magic-lantern  lectures  are  a splendid  way  of  giving 
information  in  an  attractive  form  to  onr  lads.  They  find  writing  papers  and 
answering  questions  too  much  like  school  work  for  that  to  be  a successful  method 
of  instruction.  I would  suggest  rather  that  from  time  to  time  we  have  bright 
meetings  taken  by  young  men  such  as  compose  onr  Student  Volunteer  and  other 
missionary  bands. 

For  younger  boys,  games  can  be  made  a most  lively  source  of  instruction. 
Most  of  our  round  games  may  be  adapted  for  this  purpose,  such  as  “ clumps  ” or 
"post,”  in  which  names  of  Mission  stations,  or  missionaries,  and  even  of 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  missionaries,  may  be  made  familiar  to  our  children. 

Having  got  the  hearts  of  our  boys,  we  shall  have  their  hands.  For  “ whither 
the  heart  has  gone  forth,  there  follows  the  hand”  may  be  applied  here.  How  to 
interest  them  leads  on  to,  How  to  employ. 

First,  never  do  any  work  in  your  band  that  can  be  done  by  the  members. 
The  Secretary  should  have  a large  staff  of  juvenile  curates,  each  with  his  own 
special  bit  of  work  to  be  responsible  for.  This  will  afford  many  opportunities  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  boys.  Encourage  them  to  work  for  a sale,  at  which 
they  should  have  their  own  stall.  Basket-work,  and  sloyd,  and  chip-carving 
might  be  taught  to  advantage  for  this  end.  Also  gardening,  either  in  view  of  a. 
flower  show  or  for  the  sale  of  the  plants.  Our  juvenile  stamp  collectors  might 
be  pressed  into  the  service,  and  carry  on  a profitable  trade  for  the  C.M.S.. 
Remember  that  in  thus  encouraging  our  boys  to  use  their  hands  we  may  b» 
fitting  them  for  the  Mission-field.  1 could  give  testimonies  from  missionaries  to 
confirm  this  if  time  permitted. 

Lastly,  Who  are  those  best  fitted  to  be  successful  workers  among  our  boys  P 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  grandest  factors  in  the  Lord’s  work  : shall  we  not  adapt 
St.  Paul’s  words  to  our  case,  and  in  all  truthfulness  say,  “ To  the  boys  became  I 
a boy,  that  I might  gain  the  boys  ” P Give  them  freely  your  love  and  sympathy, 
and  come  to  their  meetings  as  fellow- workers.  We  want  young  men  for  this 
work ; but  they  must  be  the  right  sort.  Our  lads  have  a wonderful  way  of  finding 
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oat  what  we  are  made  of.  Nothing  but  whole-heartedness  for  the  Lord  Himself, 
and  not  merely  for  His  work,  will  do.  Let  it  be  clear,  too,  that  we  are  willing  to 
be  missionaries  ourselves ; and  indeed  after  all,  the  shortest  way  to  interest  and 
keep  our  members  in  touch  with  the  Mission-field  is  for  more  of  the  Secretaries, 
like  the  great  sower  in  the  parable,  to  11  go  forth  to  sow  ” in  Hod's  great  negleoted 
field.  


IV.  How  to  Reach  and  Rally  our  Young  Men. 

By  the  Rev . G.  C.  Williamson , Exeter. 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  utter  incompetence  to  tackle  such  a subject  that  the  writer 
of  this  paper  approaches  a question  which  every  Secretary  of  any  Union  must 
feel  is  a most  momentous  one. 

We  know  what  it  is  to  hold  our  meetings  frequently  when  the  proportion  of 
men  to  women  is  as  one  to  twenty.  Probably  it  is  far  oftener  none  to  forty. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  ? Is  there  any  valid  reason  at  all  ? Of  course  it 
ought  not  to  be  so ; but  we  are  facing  facts,  and  with  facts  we  must  deal.  Our 
question  to-day  surely  is  not  so  much  how  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  young 
men  who  are  numbered  already  amongst  us,  though  that  is  important,  as  how  to 
obtain  fresh  members,  and  having  secured  them,  how  best  to  use  them  aud  to 
maintain  the  desired  hold  upon  them. 

It  can  hardly  bo  expected  that  our  young  men  would  rush  forward  and  join  in 
large  numbers  a Union,  and  that  Union  a missionary  one  that  is  devoted  to  prayer 
and  work.  Men  who  are  able  and  expected  to  give  an  hour  or  two  a month  to 
the  consideration  of  missionary  topics  are,  alas ! few  and  far  between.  Still 
there  are  and  must  be  numbers  (we  see  them  and  could  name  them)  in  our 
parishes  and  congregations  who  are  thoroughly  good  and  earnest/and  these  are 
the  ones  we  desire  most  especially  to  reach  and  enrol,  and  train  up  for  the 
Master's  service  where  mo9t  needed. 

The  next  question  is,  Has  the  Gleaners'  Union  done  this,  and  if  not,  why  not  ? 
Has  its  machinery  been  defective  or  unattractive  P In  some  respects  it  un- 
doubtedly has ; but,  perhaps,  not  so  much  the  actual  organisation,  as  the 
responsible  members  of  it  in  each  Branch.  The  expansive  force  was  within  the 
body,  but  confined  too  closely  within  certain  limits.  We  looked  too  much  to,  and 
depended  too  much  upon,  what  Headquarters  advised,  or  others  did,  rather  than 
strike  out  a line  for  ourselves. 

Originality  and  freshness  tend  to  attract  and  make  strong,  and  if  meetings  of 
the  Union  have  developed  into  (likely  enough  they  never  were  anything  else 
than)  the  ordinary  u one  man  open,  conduct,  aud  close  ” meeting,  then  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  result.  Ladies  with  time  and  religious  fervour  may  hang  on, 
but  men  of  business  and  capacity,  longing  for  something  to  do,  and  a hand  in 
doing  it,  will  not  be  thus  minded. 

Now  I come  to  my  suggestion,  and  one  not  hurriedly  arrived  at.  It  has  been 
a growing  conviction  with  me  that  as  a “ thief  can  best  catch  a thief,  so  a man 
can  best  deal  with  and  interest  men. 

Aware  that  I am  treading  on  delicate  ground,  aud  at  the  risk  of  paining 
any  energetic,  confident  young  lady  Secretary,  I ask  the  question.  How  can  such 
an  one  “ button-hole  " and  plead  with  a young  mm,  as  another  young  man 
could  P This  work  is  the  Secretary’s  privilege  and  pleasure,  but  you  will  agree 
it  is  difficult,  and  ofttimes  shunned,  when  a few  words  of  invitation  might  end  in 
success. 

Might  not  the  Gleaners’  Union  be  worked  in  two  bands,  the  men’s  branch 
being  distinct  from  the  ladies'^  aud  each  possessing  its  own  Secretary  P Of  course 
there  would  be  times  when  interchanges  of  speakers  could  be  made  with  real 
advantage,  and  periods  when  the  two  branches  of  the  same  Union  might  meet 
and  confer,  such  as  the  annual  meeting,  but  the  sexes  would  generally  meet 
apart  as  the  Y.M.  and  Y.W.C.A. 

I am  not  at  all  sure  whether  many  men  have  got  over  the  feeling  against 
listening  to  women  speakers  (it  may  be  that  the  latter  are  more  effective;  they 
certainly  are  more  ready  to  come  forward  in  such  a capacity),  for  it  is  certain 
that  more  than  once,  some  have  been  known  to  stay  away  on  that  account. 
Their  absence  is  much  to  be  deplored,  and  to  my  mind  quite  inexcusable,  but 
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there  it  is,  and  we  are  now  dealing  with  this  very  question.  Some  such  -an 
arrangement  as  I have  hinted  at  may  be  possible,  and  it  is  quite  likely  may  take 
place  if  the  desired  end  is  to  be  brought  about. 

Certain  it  is,  the  deficiency  of  young  men  is  very  marked  and  much  to  be 
deplored,  and  where  are  they  to  be  found,  if  not  in  such  a grand  training-school 
as  the  Gleaners’  Union  is  and  should  be  P This  plan  would  not  mean  two 
Branches,  but  one,  with  its  two  divisions.  The  old  Secretary  wonld  be  the  person 
to  communicate  with  Headquarters  as  before. 

I firmly  believe  that  some  such  arrangement  would  not  only  produce  young 
men  with  missionary  zeal,  but  to  a certainty  resuscitate  the  ladies’  division.  The 
writer  has  more  than  once  heard  of  ladies  refusing  to  give  addresses  unless  it 
could  be  assured  that  no  clergy  or  missionaries  wonld  be  present.  Whether  this 
feeling  should  be  discouraged  or  allowed  is  perhaps  a matter  of  opinion,  but  it 
exists,  and  again  I repeat  we  are  dealing  with  facts. 

By  this  time  some  of  you  will  probably  be  saying  to  yourselves.  Such  a develop- 
ment has  already  been  contemplated  and  carried  out,  and  the  existing  Missionary 
Bands  of  young  men  are  exactly  fulfilling  this  purpose.  Well,  in  fact,  they  are, 
but  not  wholly.  Bather  are  they  imperfect  developments  of  what  the  Gleaners’ 
Union  would  make  them.  Numbers  of  young  men  are  not  eligible  for  these 
Missionary  Bands  (which  are,  and  properly  so,  most  careful  as  to  whom  they  admit), 
but  who  would  not  object  to  joining  what  may  be  called  a mere  elementary  train- 
ing-school. Retiring  and  diffident  members  there  are  (none  the  less  capable  and 
spiritual)  who  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  information  and 
expressing  their  views  amongst  their  own  sex  without  fear  of  being  too  abruptly 
quenched. 

Again,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ordinary  times  of  meeting  may  be  somewhat 
inconvenient  for  men  in  business.  If  this  proposal  were  adopted  the  members 
could  choose  their  own  place  and  hour.  Surely  we  should  find  numbers  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  men  from  Bible-classes,  if  lovingly  entreated  and  wisely 
dealt  with,  rallying  around  the  Gleuners’  Union.  It  would  be  a work  well  worthy 
of  any  clergyman’s  attention,  or  better  still,  of  some  godly,  well-qualified  layman 
with  a loving  heart,  Christian  tact,  and  missionary  spirit. 

Let  the  meetings  be  brightly  conducted,  full  of  variety,  and  let  all  have  some- 
thing to  do.  Questions  should  be  encouraged,  and  ignorance  or  faults  not  laughed 
at,  but  quietly  and  gently  corrected. 

A wide  field  is  open,  and  competition  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  May  God 
grant  us  wisdom  to  deal  with  this  most  essential  question,  and  such  love  and 
enthusiasm  as  shall  compel  them  to  come  in  ! 

Onr  time  is  over.  I pray  that  some  words  of  mine  may  be  of  use  in  suggesting 
something  which  wiser  heads  may  carry  out.  One  thing  is  absolutely  without 
contradiction.  There  are  young  men  in  onr  midst  almost  unused  and  waiting  to 
be  of  use — men  as  good  as  any  known  to  ns.  We  need  them  more  than  gold : 
let  ns  attract  them  to  our  army  to  do  battle  for  the  Lord.  Pray,  brethren, 
pray,  for  the  day  when,  as  our  Revised  Version  expresses  it,  “ our  sons  shall  be  as 
plants  grown  up  in  their  youth  ; and  our  daughters  as  corner-stones  hewn  after 
the  fashion  of  a palace.” 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  New  Acts  op  the  Apostles.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  London  : 
J.  Nisbet  and  Co . 

NEW  book  by  the  author  of  The  Crisis  of  Missions  and  The 
Divine  Enterprise  of  Missions  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  Dr. 
Pierson  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  fourth  series  of  lectures 
in  connexion  with  the  Duff  Lectureship,  which  was  founded 
by  the  son  of  Alexander  Duff  in  memory  of  his  father.  The 
first  course  was  delivered  in  1880  by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  formerly  of 
Calcutta,  on  “ Mediaeval  Missions  ” ; the  second  by  the  late  Dr.  Fleming 
Stevenson  of  Dublin,  on  “ The  Dawn  of  the  Modem  Mission  ” ; and  the  third 
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by  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  on  Buddhism.  All  these  were  duly  noticed  in 
our  pages.  It  was  a happy  choice  to  select  the  most  eloquent  of  contemporary 
missionary  advocates  to  deliver  the  fourth  course.  Dr.  Pierson’s  subject  is 
quite  different  from  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  deals  with  the  purpose, 
scope,  methods,  and  results  of  modern  Missions,  and  finds  in  their  history 
a “ New  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  He  has  much  enlarged  the  lectures  for 
publication,  and  they  now  make  a substantial  volume  of  over  four  hundred 
pages  closely  printed.  We  think  they  will  be  most  effective  if  read  aloud,  as 
they  are  somewhat  rhetorical  in  style,  and  an  ordinary  reader  is  apt  to  skip, 
while  a hearer  will  be  much  more  likely  to  take  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Pierson’s 
language  and  the  force  of  his  argument. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  Parts,  which  we  suppose  are  the  expansion  of 
six  lectures.  The  first  is  called  “ New  Links  of  Mission  History,”  and  is 
divided  into  five  sections,  entitled  severally,  “The  New  Chapters”  (i.e.  of 
the  Acts),  “ The  New  Pentecosts,”  “ The  New  Times  and  Seasons,”  “ The 
New  Open  Doors,”  and  “ The  New  Era.”  The  last  two  of  these  sections  are 
especially  striking  in  their  picture  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world  in  the 
last  half-century  and  its  influence  on  missionary  enterprise.  Part  II.  is  called 
“ The  New  Apostolic  Succession,”  and  contains  brief  but  graphic  sketches  of 
some  of  the  pioneers  and  founders  of  modern  Missions.  We  note  with  special 
interest  the  eloquent  sketch  of  Alexander  Duff,  which,  of  course,  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  a course  of  Duff  Lectures,  but  which  tells  us  of  what  we  were 
not  quite  sure  about  before,  namely,  Dr.  Pierson’s  just  appreciation  of  Educa- 
tional Missions.  Part  III.  is  called,  “ New  Visions  and  Voices,”  in  which  the 
lessons  which  God  teaches  us  in  the  prosecution  of  Missions  are  drawn  out. 
Part  IV.  is  “ New  Converts  and  Martyrs,”  in  which  many  striking  results  of 
Missions,  both  in  individuals  and  communities,  are  skilfully  grouped.  We  think 
that  Dr.  Pierson  is,  as  usual,  somewhat  too  optimistic  in  his  estimate  of 
results.  Ho  scarcely  touches  the  dark  side  of  doubtful  conversions  and  merely 
nominal  adhesions,  a side  which  our  readers  know  is  never  forgotten  in  the 
Intelligencer , Dr.  Cust’s  assertion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Part  V. 
is  called,  “New  Signs  and  Wonders,”  in  which  many  of  the  providential  inter- 
positions to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  Missions  are  very  ably  described.  One 
of  the  sections  in  this  Part,  on  Answers  to  Prayer,  is  particularly  striking. 
The  sixth  and  last  Part  is  called,  “ New  Motives  and  Incentives,”  and  is,  in 
fact,  a powerful  peroration  divided  into  ten  sections,  and  extending  over 
sixty  pages.  The  section  on  the  Blessed  Hope,  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  is 
one  to  be  specially  noted. 

Altogether  the  book  is  a storehouse  of  arguments,  illustrations,  and  appeals 
for  missionary  speakers  and  preachers.  We  only  wish  that  every  C.M.S. 
advocate  of  Missions  in  the  next  twelve  months  could  catch  Dr.  Pierson's 
spirit  and  use  his  material.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  result  would  be  a 
large  accession  of  labourers  and  a new  scale  of  self-denial  among  our  sup- 
porters 

Accompanying  the  volume  is  a missionary  map,  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  produced.  We  have  for  many  years  refused  to  publish 
a map  of  the  world  coloured  to  show  the  different  religions,  because  it  is 
always  misleading  and  cannot  help  being  so.  The  density  of  population 
varies  so  much  in  various  countries,  that  merely  to  colour  the  geographical 
areas,  without  reference  to  population,  necessarily  gives  a totally  false  idea  of 
the  relative  prevalence  of  the  different  faiths.  India  and  China,  for  example, 
contain  between  them  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  human  race,  but  in  area 
they  are  together  not  more  than  a twelfth ; and  their  Heathenism,  therefore, 
looks  small  beside  the  Romanism  of  South  America,  and  little  larger  than  the 
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Protestantism  of  the  United  States.  However,  the  inevitable  defect  of  such 
maps  is  reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  admirable  way  in  which  Dr.  Pierson’s 
map  is  printed.  For  instance,  by  the  device  of  leaving  the  vast  uninhabited 
regions  of  Australia  and  British  North  America* uncoloured,  he  escapes  the 
necessity  of  pictorial ly  overstating  the  extent  of  Protestantism.  There  are, 
however,  defects,  even  in  this  excellent  attempt.  The  whole  of  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  is  coloured  Protestant,  except  two  small  districts  in  the 
south,  which  are  Romanist;  but  this  entirely  ignores  the  millions  of 
Romanists  now  forming  part  of  the  great  Republic,  and  there  ought  to  be  red  bars 
across  the  Protestant  yellow.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Australia, 
where  Roman  Catholics  are  numerous.  One  interesting  feature  in  the  map  is 
that  Mission  stations  are  shown  by  gilt  stars.  This  is  beautifully  done,  but 
again  the  effect  is  inevitably  misleading,  as  in  some  parts  of  India,  Africa,  and 
China,  the  stars  are  so  numerous  and  so  close  together  that  they  have  the 
appearance  of  having  almost  abolished  Heathenism.  We  should  add  that  a 
correct  diagram  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  similar  to  the  C.M.S.  Plea  for 
Missions,  which  has  been  so  extensively  copied  all  over  the  world,  is  printed 
at  the  foot  of  the  map.  Although  we  feel  that  any  map  of  the  kind,  if  hung 
upon  the  wall,  is  hopelessly  misleading  for  lecturing  purposes,  yet,  in  the 
comparatively  small  size  in  which  Dr.  Pierson  gives  it  to  us,  it  will  prove  most 
useful  to  the  intelligent  student,  who  will  know  how  to  gather  from  it 
accurate  information,  and  not  be  deceived  by  its  unavoidable  imperfections. 

South  America,  the  Neglected  Continent.  Marlborough  and  Co. 

This  book  consists  of  two  parts,  and  comprises  (1)  Miss  Lucy  Guinness’ 
powerful  sketch  of  the  religious  condition  of  South  America,  and  of  the 
small  Missions  that  work  in  that  Continent ; and  (2)  A narrative  of  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Grubb’s  recent  Mission  tour  in  the  towns  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  &c., 
written,  like  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  previous  tours  in  Australia  and 
olse where,  by  his  companion,  Mr.  E.  C.  Millard.  This  narrative  cannot  be 
compared  in  interest  with  the  former  ones,  but  it  helps  to  illustrate  what 
Miss  Guinness  so  forcibly  depicts,  the  terrible  need  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
justly  styled  “neglected  continent.”  The  South  American  Missionary  Society 
is  the  only  Church  of  England  organisation  labouring  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Continent,  and  its  work  consists  for  the  most  part  of  chaplaincies  for  the 
English  residents,  together  with  the  world-famed  Patagonia  Mission,  first 
started  by  Captain  Allen  Gardiner.  The  S.P.G.  has,  however,  some  work  in 
Guiana,  in  the  north,  as,  indeed,  the  C.M.S.  had  half  a century  ago.  The 
Moravians  have  done  a noble  work,  and  there  are  several  American  Missions. 
But  all  is  on  a small  scale,  and  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  far  interior  are 
scarcely  touched.  It  is  surely  a reproach  to  the  Church  of  Christ  that 
they  should  be  thus  left.  Moreover,  the  Romanist  population  is  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  iireligion,  and  the  people  are  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the 
Heathen.  It  is  like  the  large-lieartedness  of  Harley  House  to  take  into  its 
sympathy  a land  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  its  own  special  labours,  and 
we  earnestly  trust  that  this  book  may  arouse  a fresh  interest  in  th3  “neglected 
continent,”  and  stir  up  some  to  go  forth  thither  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Great  Principles  op  Divine  Truth.  By  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Hoars. 

London  : J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

By  preparing  and  publishing  some  of  his  honoured  father’s  papers  on  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hoare,  Vicar  of  Aylsham.  has 
conferred  a real  benefit  upon  the  Church.  Whatever  Canon  Hoare  said  was 
worth  hearing ; whatever  he  wrote  was  worth  reading.  The  fact  that  the 
chapters  in  this  hanlsome  volume  are  his  is  of  itself  enough  to  give  the  book 
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influence.  But  the  subjects  treated  lend  it  also  no  little  intrinsic  value.  Not 
often  in  the  present  day  is  fundamental  Scriptural  and  Evangelical  doctrine 
set  forth  systematically ; and  it  is  refreshing  to  receive  a book  in  which  the 
old  yet  ever  new  and  precious  truths  of  Inspiration,  Propitiation,  Justification, 
Forgiveness,  and  the  “Regenerating  and  Sanctifying  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
treated  much  as  they  would  have  been  treated  forty  years  ago.  Those  are  the 
truths  which  God  blesses  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  a parish,  or  a Mission, 
is  really  prosperous  where  they  are  fully  and  faithfully  taught. 

We  lately  recommended  Mr.  Moule’s  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  as  a book  for  our  missionaries.  An  Irish  gentleman,  noticing  our 
suggestion,  quickly  raised  a fund,  and  sent  out  some  300  copies  to  C.M.S. 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  gifts  have  been  received  by 
many  with  much  thankfulness  ; and  we  think  that  if  any  other  friend  should 
feel  disposed  to  do  the  like  with  this  posthumous  work  of  Canon  Hoaro’s,  he 
will  secure  a no  less  grateful  response. 

From  Darkness  to  Light  in  Polynesia  (R.T.S.)  is  a very  interesting  book  written 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  who  has  spent  thirty-three  years  of  a missionary's  life 
in  the  Hervey  Group  of  islands  in  tne  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  greater  number 
of  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  folklore  of  the  region,  and  are  descriptive  of 
various  incidents  of  cannibalism  and  savage  darkness.  But  the  record  oloses 
with  a long  and  graphic  history  of  the  introduction  of  Christian  light.  The 
lamented  missionary  Williams  was  the  first  pioneer  of  the  Gospel  in  1823.  But 
his  three  evangelists  who  landed  on  the  island  of  Mangaia  were  compelled  to 
return  to  their  ship.  The  books  they  left  behind  them  were  used  as  ornaments 
for  night  dances,  the  islanders  regarding  them  as  ingenious  cloth  patterns.  But 
in  thirty  years  the  great  change  had  taken  place,  and  when,  in  1852,  the  entire 
Bible  in  Karotongan  reached  the  islands,  every  one  of  the  five  thousand  copies 
were  quickly  disposed  of  ! The  good  work  of  Bible  translation  and  distribution 
went  on,  and  twenty  years  later  the  three  churches  of  Mangaia  possessed  a total 
of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  members.  It  is  remarked  that  the  converts  do 
not  seem  to  be  troubled  with  the  doubts  and  fears  which  affect  the  highly-cultured 
European.  This  perhaps  is  owing  to  the  childlike  nature  of  their  faith,  just 
taking  God  at  His  word,  and  accepting  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  entire 
simplicity. 

In  The  Story  of  the  South  Seas  (John  Snow  and  Co.),  the  Rev.  G.  Cousins, 
Editorial  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  recounts  afresh  the 
marvellous  history  of  the  evangelization  of  Polynesia,  especially  of  that  part  of 
it  accomplished  by  the  L.M.S.  Forty  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of 
missionary  books,  The  Night  of  Toil , by  the  author  of  The  Peep  of  Lay,  tola  the 
story  of  the  early  vicissitudes  and  disappointments  of  the  Mission,  and  of  its 
later  triumphs.  Never  did  an  enterprise  seem  a more  hopeless  failure  than  the 
Tahiti  Mission  a few  years  after  its  foundation ; yet  all  the  victories  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  South  Seas  are  its  result,  directly  or  indirectly.  The  L M.8. 
has  done  well  and  wisely  to  publish  in  the  year  of  its  Centenary  this  deeply 
interesting  volume  on  its  first  Mission. 

A memoir  of  the  late  Flizabeth  Jane  Whately , by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wale 
(Seeley  and  Co.),  will  be  welcomed  by  the  large  circle  of  Christian  people  who 
knew  and  admired  her.  She  was  not  only  a cultivated  and  accomplished 
woman,  and  a writer  of  most  acceptable  books  (specially  Cousin  Mabel),  but  a true 
missionary  wherever  she  went,  though  not  one  m the  common  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society  has  produced  another  book  for  the 
season  for  children  ( More  Stories  from  Mother's  Note-book , by  Mrs.  Tonge).  Like 
its  predecessor  last  year,  it  is  graphic  in  its  descriptions,  and,  while  simple 
enough  for  children,  it  is  solid  enough  to  be  read  by  their  seniors.  We  heartily 
recommend  it,  and  hope  it  may  become  familiar  in  many  Christian  homes. 

The  new  Missionary  Birthday  Book  just  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  is  an  admirable  production.  The  printed  pages,  which  are  interleaved 
with  ruled  pages  for  signatures,  each  cover  two  days.  At  the  top  of  eouch  j page 
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is  an  apposite  qnotation  from  some  author.  Here  are  the  first  half-dozen  we 
come  upon:  Carlyle,  Erasmns,  H.  C.  G.  Monle,  Hermas,  Dean  Goulburn, 
Augustine,  Graham  Brooke.  Then  in  the  space  for  each  day  there  are  a verse 
of  Scripture,  a verse  of  a hymn,  and  one  or  more  missionary  events  that 
occurred  on  that  date.  These  events  are  taken  from  the  histories  of  various 
Societies  and  Missions,  and  the  selection  is  very  comprehensive;  while  the 
texts  and  hymns  are  chosen  with  care  and  arranged  with  skill.  We  notice  two 
or  three  mistakes,  which  could  be  easily  corrected.  Thus  a verse  from  one  of 
Sir  H.  Baker's  hymns  iB  attributed  to  “ Butler/'  and  the  Bishop  of  Sydney’s 
hymn,  “ Tell  it  out,  the  Lord  is  King/'  is  confused  with  F.  R.  Havergal’s  “ Tell 
it  out  among  the  Heathen.”  Almost  all  the  names  of  the  authors  of  hymns  are 
given ; but  those  of  Miss  Elliott,  Miss  Grimes,  and  Miss  Stock,  are  not  appended 
to  some  verses  of  theirs.  Although  no  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  the  R.T.S. 
advertisements  announce  as  the  compiler  Miss  Currie,  who  is  in  the  Punjab  in 
connexion  with  C.M.8. 

Laying  Foundations  is  a pleasant  little  series  of  “brief  essays  for  the  people,” 
by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Williamson,  C.M.S.  Association  Secretary  in  the  West  of 
England  (J.  Kensit,  Paternoster  Row).  They  are  plain,  practical,  useful  “ talks  ” 
with  plain,  practical  readers,  on  the  Bible,  the  Trinity,  the  Church  of  England, 
Missions,  the  Second  Advent,  Sunday  observance,  Temperance,  Money,  Politics, 
Socialism,  Ac.,  &c.,  worth  reading,  and  worth  circulating. 

Our  friend  Sir  William  Muir  sends  us  an  admirable  tract  by  himself  on  The 
Authorship  of  Deuteronomy  (S.P.C.K.),  in  which  the  relation  of  Mohammedan 
tradition  to  the  Koran— upon  which  Sir  W.  Muir  is  so  high  an  authority— is 
used  to  show  the  utter  impossibility  of  Deuteronomy  having  been  produced  by 
the  “ oral  tradition  ’’  that  tills  the  imagination  of  the  “ higher  critics.”* 

The  Rev.  John  Wilkinson  sends  us  a new  edition  of  his  well-known  book, 
Israel  My  Glory  (published  at  79,  Mildmay  Road,  N.),  in  which  the  position  of 
the  Jewish  nation  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  the  sure  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them,  are  exhaustively  treated.  No  book  has  done  more  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  Christian  people  on  a subject  often  put  aside  as  specula- 
tive and  unpractical. 

The  Church  of  England  Hymnal , the  new  hymn-book  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bell  and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  is  a carefully  made  collection,  embodying  most  of  the  hymns  which 
have  become  dear  to  the  Church.  It  includes  a good  many  valuable  ones 
which  are  not  often  met  with,  such  as  that  written  for  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Fox  oftheTelngu  Mission,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  compilers,  two  or  three  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  besides 
several  of  Canon  Bell’s.  There  are  also  some  good  old  hymns  somewhat  fallen 
into  disuse,  such  as,  “ Now  begin  the  heav’nly  theme,'*  and  the  beautiful  words 
credited  in  a hymn-book  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago  to  Pastor  Oberlin.  These 
must  console  us  for  the  omission  of  others  we  should  like  to  have  seen  included. 
Even  when  the  number  reaches  622  hymns  it  is  inevitable  that  some  good 
ones  should  be  left  out.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  none  have  been 
admitted  “which  express  or  suggest  doctrines  alien  to  the  spirit  of  God’s 
Word  and  foreign  to  our  reformed  Church.*’  One  of  the  specialities  of  the  book 
is  the  remarkable  store  of  tunes,  numberiDg  one  thousand,  which  it  contains. 
Most  hymns  have  two  tunes  allotted  to  them,  and  some  have  three.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  see  such  hymns  as,  “ Tell  me  the  old,  old  Story,*’  and  “Sinners  Jesus 
will  receive,”  from  Sankey*s  collections,  set  to  new  melodies  instead  of  the 
familiar  ones.  But  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  new  tunes  found  in  this 
volume  are  very  fine,  in  particular  those  by  the  musical  editor,  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann, 
organist  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  treasury  of  sacred  music  has 
distinctly  gained  by  its  publication. 

Among  bound  volumes  of  missionary  magazines  we  may  mention  the  Zenana 
(S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.),  the  organ  of  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission, 
which  has  been  sent  to  U9  for  notice.  This  magazine  is  always  bright  and 
interesting,  and  keeps  us  well  informed  of  the  work  going  on  in  those  parts  of 
India  which  that  Society  occupies. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

EPEATEDLY  have  we  referred  in  these  pages  to  the  policy, 
initiated  in  October,  1887,  and  since  acted  on  by  the  Committee, 
of  accepting  all  suitable  candidates,  and  sending  out  all  duly 
qualified  missionaries,  trusting  that  He  who  had  called  them 
forth  would  assuredly  supply  the  means  for  their  maintenance, 
instead  of  putting  a limit  to  their  numbers  according  to  an  estimate 
of  probable  Income.  We  cannot  think  that  such  a policy  would  in  all  circum- 
stances be  right.  There  might  conceivably  be  circumstances  in  which  it 
would  bo  wrong.  And  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  some  friends,  whom  no 
one  could  say  were  lacking  in  true  faith  in  the  Living  God,  have  doubted  its 
expediency  as  a policy  for  C.M.S.  at  the  present  time.  We  ourselves  have 
from  time  to  time  earnestly  deprecated  the  fatalism — for  it  is  not  faith — that 
merely  believes  that  C.M.S.  is  sure  to  come  out  all  right  somehow.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  question  was  raised  at  the  General  Committee  Meeting 
of  November  13th,  by  a motion,  made  by  one  of  our  most  respected  members, 
to  rescind  the  resolution  of  October,  1887,  which  started  the  Society  on  its 
present  course. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  sure  that  the  result  will  bo  received  with 
general  satisfaction.  Not  only  was  the  motion  opposed  by  leading  clergymen 
like  Archdeacon  Richardson  and  Prebendary  Webb-Poploe,  but  also  by  laymen 
who  conspicuously  represent  the  practical  business  side  of  the  Society's 
operations,  General  Hutchinson,  General  Touch,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge ; and 
in  the  event  it  was  withdrawn  in  deference  to  the  evident  wish  of  a crowded 
room,  and  a resolution  confirming  the  existing  policy  was  adopted  nem.  con. ; 
the  text  of  which  will  be  found  in  “Selections." 

The  fact  is  that,  admitting  that  such  a policy  might  not  always  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  there  is  evidence  which  may  fairly  be  called 
startling  to  show  that  in  this  case  it  is  so.  Here  are  some  figures  that  were 
laid  before  the  Committee  : — 

“ 1.  The  total  number  of  missionaries  (not  counting  wives)  has  increased  as 
follows:  Clergymen,  from  247  to  344;  Laymen,  from  40  to  82;  Women,  from  22 
to  193.  Total,  from  309  to  619,  or  just  double  in  the  seven  years. 

“2.  The  increase  in  some  Missions  is  especially  noticeable.  West  Africa 
(including  Yoruba  and  Niger)  had  then  11;  now  43.  East  Africa  (including 
Uganda)  had  then  26 ; now  68.  The  Mohammedan  Lands : Egypt,  Palestine, 
Persia,  had  then  17 ; now  63.  India  had  then  133 ; now  222.  China  had  then 
30:  now  86.  Japan  had  then  14  ; now  53. 

“ 3.  Itwas  at  the  end  of  1887  that  the  new  plans  for  Associated  Evangelists  were 
formed.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  the  large  extension  of  Woman's  Work 
began.  Since  1887  Medical  Missions  have  much  developed,  and  the  number  of 
medical  missionaries  has  more  than  doubled. 

“ 4.  Since  1887,  the  proportion  of  the  Society’s  expenditure  on  home  organisa- 
tion and  administration,  relatively  to  the  direct  expenditure  on  Missions,  has 
diminished.  In  1887,  the  home  charges  cost  2s  8}<£.  out  of  each  pound  sterling 
spent.  In  1893-4,  they  cost  2s.  2d.  out  of  each  pound  sterling  spent. 

“ 5.  In  1887,  there  were  four  honorary  missionaries.  In  1894,  there  are  over 
seventy  honorary,  besides  eighty  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  special  gifts. 

“ 6.  In  the  year  ending  March,  1867,  the  General  Fund  Income  was  200,777/. 
In  the  year  ending  March,  1894,  itwas  237,797/. 

“ 7.  The  year  1887-8  began  with  10,500/.  to  the  good,  being  the  balance  then 
in  the  Contingency  Fund.  The  year  1894-6  began  with  about  4000/.  to  the  good, 
the  surplus  on  the  special  contributions  to  clear  off  the  previous  year's  deficit. 
The  Society,  therefore,  after  the  immense  development  above  illustrated,  is  only 
60001  worse  off  than  it  was  seven  years  ago.  And  within  the  same  period,  a 
mortgage  of  20,000/.  on  the  Children's  Home  has  been  paid  off.  On  the  other 
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hand,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  very  large  savings  are  doe  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver.  Had  the  Indian  exchange  remained  where  it  was,  a much 
larger  income  would  have  been  needed.” 

After  seven  years  of  such  unexampled  development  and  such  signal  tokens 
of  the  Divine  blessing,  what  could  be  the  attitude  of  the  Committee  ? And  a 
token  of  the  approval  with  which  their  action  is  regarded,  by  those  who 
do  not  think  that  a few  thousand  pounds  drawn  from  their  pockets  is  a 
calamity  to  be  compared  with  the  failure  to  send  out  the  Lord’s  messengers, 
has  been  received  already  in  a cheque  for  250/.  sent  by  one  friend  in 
thankfulness  for  their  decision. 

But  the  Committee  have  still  to  do  two  things.  They  have  directed  a 
fresh  and  special  inquiry  into  the  details  of  expenditure,  with  a view  to  all 
possible  economies.  And  at  their  next  meeting  they  will  consider  plans  and 
proposals  for  the  further  development  of  the  Society’s  Home  Organisation. 

Let  us  once  more  put  in  a few  plain  words  the  position  of  the  Society  as 
regards  the  means  to  be  supplied  in  this  current  year  for  the  support  of  its 
Missions.  Last  year,  that  is  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31st,  1894,  the 
Receipts  proved  insufficient  to  meet  the  Expenditure,  being  short  for  the  year 
(after  making  all  adjustments)  by  11,260/.  Now  no  one  can  expect  the 
Expenditure  of  the  current  year  to  be  less  than  last  year.  It  ought  to  be 
considerably  more,  with  the  many  new  missionaries  sent  out.  But  suppose  it 
is  the  same:  then,  evidently,  we  require  Receipts  amounting  to  11,2607. 
more  than  those  of  last  year  if  another  deficit  is  to  be  avoided.  What  is  the 
prospect  of  such  an  increase  being  received  1 Humanly  speaking  wo  should 
say,  None  at  all,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  the  surplus  of  the  Deficiency 
Fund  to  the  good,  about  4000/.  For  last  year’s  total  was  swollen  by  many 
large  legacies,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  so  much  from  this  source. 
Moreover  in  many  parts  of  England,  clergy  and  people  are  greatly  im- 
poverished by  the  stagnation  in  commercial  and  agricultural  industries,  and 
we  are  warned  that  some  counties  are  likely  to  send  up  less  rather  than  more. 

Where  then  is  our  hope  1 Simply  this — that  He  who  inclined  twelve  of 
His  servants  to  give  1000/.  each  last  year  to  cover  the  deficit,  will,  in  the 
sqme  way,  or  in  some  other  way,  as  it  may  please  Him,  send  the  needed 
means  again,  if  we  unitedly  ask  Him , and  ask  in  faith.  Some  friends  have 
said,  “ But  we  can’t  afford  to  do  that  again.”  Curiously  enough,  the  friends 
who  say  this  are  not  the  friends  who  did  it.  Most  of  those  special  gifts 
came,  not  from  well-known  large  givers,  but  from  quiet  unpretending  people 
who  deliberately  made  real  sacrifices  for  Christ’s  sake.  Has  not  the  Lord  got 
hundreds  of  others  like  them  ? 


But  is  there  really  any  lack  of  money  among  Christian  people  ? There  is 
no  such  lack  as  could  make  a deficit  of  a few  thousand  pounds  inevitable.  It 
is  quite  true  that  great  landowners  are  getting  little  or  nothing  out  of  their 
estates  > but  great  landowners  do  not  supply  C.M.S.  funds.  It  is  quite  true  that 
multitudes  in  the  middle  classes  are  poorer  than  they  were ; and  if  those  of 
them  who  are  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Society  had  been  wont  to  give  to 
the  Lord’s  cause  something  proportionate  to  its  claims  upon  them,  then 
perhaps  their  losses  might  fairly  account  for  a deficiency.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  vast  majority  have  never  given  anything  that  could  be  called  giving  ; 
and  when  we  see  how  a little  earnestness  on  the  part  of  a Vicar  who  really 
believes  that  Christ’s  command  ought  to  be  obeyed,  even  at  some  sacrifice, 
quickly  sends  up  his  parish  contributions  threefold,  sixfold,  tenfold,  we  do 
feel  that  Evangelical  Churchmen  may  well  be  ashamed  of  our  ever  having  to 
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name  such  a word  as  deficit.  “ Lord,  that  our  eyes  may  be  opened,”  is  the 
prayer  that  we  need  to  offer ; and  all  the  more  when  we  find  that  Canon  Scott- 
Robertson’s  annual  Summary  of  British  Contributions  to  Foreign  Missions 
shows  that  the  total  for  the  financial  year  1893  was  lower  than  for  any  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  

In  this  connexion  wc  very  earnestly  commend  to  our  readers  the  account 
on  another  page  of  the  recent  Gleaners’  Union  Anniversary.  An  Exeter  Hall 
meeting  or  two  more  or  less,  indeed,  does  not  seem  a matter  of  much  moment 
in  these  days;  and  impressive  as  the  public  gatherings  were,  we  do  not  lay 
so  much  stress  upon  them,  But  the  Conference  of  Branch  Secretaries  was  in 
every  way  remarkable.  They  had  come  from  most  of  the  counties  of  England. 
Bath,  Bedford,  Birmingham,  Bournemouth,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Can- 
terbury, Chatham,  Clevedon,  Clifton,  Derby,  Dorchester,  Dover,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Guildford,  Harrogate,  Ipswich,  Leamington,  Manchester,  Margate,  Notting- 
ham, Pontefract,  Reading,  Reigate,  Salisbury,  Sandown,  St.  Leonard’s,  Sheffield, 
Stourport,  Swansea,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Wakefield,  Weymouth,  Worthing,  and 
many  smaller  places,  were  represented  ; and  within  a period  of  three  hours  in 
the  aggregate  nearly  seventy  little  speeches,  of  two  or  three  minutes  each,  and 
thoroughly  to  the  point,  were  made,  by  clergymen,  officers  in  the  army,  busi- 
ness men,  and  ladies.  No  printed  report  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
keen  interest  and  high  spiritual  tone  that  marked  the  proceedings  of  that 
Conference  day.  We  do  humbly  thank  God  for  calling  forth  the  active 
service  of  so  many  of  His  servants  in  the  missionary  cause;  and  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  with  a little  more  encouragement  these  very  simple  and  un- 
pretending organisations  could  quickly  supply  all  the  additional  funds  the 
Society  requires.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  contributions  which  come  directly 
through  the  Gleaners’  Union  itself,  though  the  4000Z.  received  in  this  way 
last  year  (see  our  article  last  month,  p.  809)  is  a sensible  and  welcome  addition 
to  the  Society’s  resources.  But  we  mean  that  the  impetus  which  is  given  to  the 
parochial  associations  wherever  the  Union  is  really  worked — as  has  been  found 
again  and  again — results  in  the  parochial  contributions  growing  year  by  year. 

We  feel  bound  not  to  conceal  the  fact  that  laymen  and  ladies  representing 
Evangelical  parishes  said  repeatedly  at  the  Conference,  and  have  said  in  their 
written  reports  (of  which  450  have  been  received),  that  their  chief  difficulty 
is  a lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Yicar.  We  know  well  that  there 
is  another  side  ; but  both  sides  need  to  be  remembered. 


Rarely  has  an  African  mail  brought  a pile  of  such  letters  as  have  been 
received  this  month  from  Uganda,  and  were  read  (or  summarised)  at  the 
Committee  meeting  on  November  20th.  A brief  note  of  them  is  given  under 
the  head  of  the  Mission  Field  (page  917),  and  we  hope  to  insert  them  at  length 
next  month.  They  constitute  a loud  call  for  thanksgiving;  and  for  prayer 
for  reinforcements.  _____ 

Last  month  we  mentioned  that  the  question  of  sending  a party  of  ladies  to 
Uganda  was  before  the  Committee.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Selections  from 
their  Proceedings  that  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of 
October  16th,  upon  which  we  based  our  preliminary  paragraph,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  General  Committee  ; and  an  Appeal  is  accordingly  being 
issued,  both  for  married  couples  and  for  single  women  to  accompany  them. 
A touching  letter  from  the  well  known  Christian  leader  in  Uganda,  Samweli 
Mukasa,  earnestly  urges  the  call  for  English  ladies. 

We  also  mentioned  that  the  Committee  were  considering  the  expediency  of 
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sending  a “ missioner  ” to  India,  to  stay  there  for  three  or  fonr  year8,  varied 
work.  The  decisions  come  to  will  be  found  in  the  Selections;  and  we  are 
now  also  able  to  announce  that  the  Rev.  E.  Bachelor  Russell,  Vicar  of 
Appledore,  Kent,  who  has  had  considerable  experience^of  the  kind  of  work 
proposed,  was,  at  a later  Committee  meeting  on  November  20th,  appointed 
to  this  important  post.  In  the  course  of  next  year,  therefore,  he  will  (d.v.) 
proceed  to  India,  with  Mrs.  Russell,  on  this  special  mission. 


For  several  months,  the  Rev.  Philip  Ireland  Jones,  of  the  Bengal  Mission, 
has  been  acting  as  secretary  in  the  C.M.  House  of  the  Missions  in  “ Group  II.,” 
Le.  India,  Persia,  and  Mauritius  ; first  assisting  Mr.  Gray,  and  since  the  latter 
left  Salisbury  Square,  in  general  charge  of  the  department.  He  has  been 
thought  of  for  some  time  as  a possible  successor  to  Mr.  Gray ; but  he  was 
most  anxious  to  return  to  India,  and  the  Committee  are  most  reluctant  to 
withdraw  a missionary  from  the  mission-field  for  any  home  work,  however 
important.  But  the  medical  opinion  is  decided  against  his  being  able  to 
resume  work  in  Bengal,  at  all  events  at  present ; and  the  Committee  have 
therefore  felt  free  to  appoint  him  to  the  vacant  Secretaryship.  It  is  a most 
happy  arrangement  for  us  at  headquarters  ; but  we  sympathise  much  with  the 
brethren  in  the  field  who  were  looking  for  his  return.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  know  that  the  appointment  has  the  warm  approval  of  our  independent 
friends  in  the  field,  such  as  Bishop  Clifford  and  Mr.  Monro. 

Mr.  Philip  Ireland  Jones  is  the  son  of  our  veteran  Ceylon  missionary,  the 
Rev.  J.  Ireland  Jones.  He  was  for  three  years  Vice-Principal  of  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge.  On  his  offering  to  the  Society  in  1885,  he  was  appointed  to 
Calcutta,  with  a view  to  his  becoming  Principal  of  the  Divinity  School  there. 
He  was,  however,  actually  engaged  in  that  work  for  only  two  years,  in 
1888-90.  The  exigencies  of  the  Mission  at  one  time  obliged  him  to  act  as 
Secretary  in  Mr.  Clifford’s  absence,  and  at  another  time  sent  him  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Nuddea  District ; and  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Clifford  to  the  Bishopric  of  Lucknow,  he  was  at  once  definitely  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  Secretary  to  the  Calcutta  Corresponding  Committee,  i.e.  of 
the  Bengal  Mission.  In  this  office  he  continued  till  his  return  home  on 
furlough  in  May,  1893. 

Old  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  will  remember  that  when  Henry  Wright 
was  suddenly  called  away  in  1880,  one  of  the  most  affectionate  testimonies 
to  his  memory  came  from  his  old  Oxford  friend,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  now  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Fremantle  had  already,  at  Mr. 
Wright’s  invitation,  rendered  the  Society  important  service  on  the  Sub- 
Committee  which  had  for  four  years  conducted  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Ceylon  Controversy ; and  after  Mr.  Wright’s  death,  he  came  into  closer  con- 
tact, for  a time,  with  Salisbury  Square,  and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  “ Group  No.  II.  Sub-Committee,”  which  took  charge  of  the 
India  Missions.  In  his  letter  on  his  friend’s  death,  Mr.  Fremantle  said 
(vide  Intelligencer y October,  1880) — “In  Oxford  days  we  both  of  us  had 
the  hope  that  we  might  become  missionaries  in  India ; but  God  ordered 
otherwise.” 

It  will  now  be  seen  why  we  have  recalled  these  incidents.  The  two  men 
who  thus,  in  their  younger  days,  hoped  to  go  to  the  Indian  mission-field, 
each,  in  after  years,  gave  a son  to  that  field  ; and  now  both  those  sons  have 
been  called  to  their  Master’s  immediate  presence  within  four  months  of  each 
other.  In  July  last,  Henry  Francis  Wright  received  his  home-call,  after  less 
than  four  years’  service  ; in  November,  William  Archibald  Culling  Fremantle 
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has  received  his,  in  t lie  very  first  year  of  his  missionary  life.  He  died  of 
fever,  at  Naini  Tal,  on  November  2nd. 

To  know  William  Fremantle  vas  to  love  him  ; and  we  could  say  much  of 
the  fervent  and  yet  manly  devotion  to  his  Saviour  and  Lord  that  shone  so 
brightly  in  him.  But  we  prefer  to  reprint  here  the  very  striking  and 
beautiful  “In  Memoriam  ” of  him  which  appeared  in  the  Record  with  the 
initials  of  the  Principal  of  WyclitFe  Hall : — 

“The  news  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Archibald  Culling  Fre- 
mantle at  Naini  Tal,  in  North  India,  has  cans  deep  grief  to  a very  wide  circle  of 
friends.  The  eldest  son  of  Canon  Fremantle,  of  Canterbury,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
late  Lord  Cottesloe  and  the  late  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  a godson  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol,  his  success  in  life  seemed  assured.  But  from 
the  moment  that  the  earnest  ministry  of  a Curate  in  the  North  of  England 
clenched  the  careful  and  loving  training  of  his  home,  and  be  passed  out  into  the 
conscious  light  and  peace  of  God,  nothing  but  the  work  of  a missionary  to  the 
Heathen  could  satisfy  him.  He  came  back  to  Oxford  to  take  his  degree  in  1888 
a changed  man.  His  nature  was  too  thorough  and  enthusiastic  to  do  anything 
by  halves.  Whether  his  old  friends  approved  of  all  his  methods  or  not,  they 
were  bound  to  know  that  he  was  not  what  he  once  was,  and  that  he  wished  all  of 
them  to  be  what,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  become.  After  reading  for  a year 
at  WyclifEe  Hall,  he  took  a First-class  in  the  Universities'  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion, and  was  ordained  in  Advent,  1899,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
the  curacy  of  St.  Paul’s,  Dorking.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  help  Canon  Knox 
at  his  huge  parish  of  Aston,  Birmingham,  and  at  the  end  of  1893,  after  speaking 
at  the  great  C.M.S.  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  over  which  the  late  Bishop  Hill  pre- 
sided, he  sailed  with  his  wife  and  child  for  India.  As  late  as  September  3rd  he 
wrote  a birthday  letter  to  a friend  full  of  happiness,  because  he  was  now  able  to 
preach  a little  in  Hindustani,  and  urging  men  at  home  who  had  no  gift  for 
languages  to  come  out  and  work  among  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  He 
headed  his  letter,  in  characteristic  fashion,  with  two  texts  in  the  vernacular, 

4 Christ  is  All  ’ and  4 Come,  Lord  Jesus.’  A few  days  later  he  must  have  fallen 
asleep  in  the  Lord,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  Thus,  within  three  months, 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  to  Himself  two  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  younger 
Oxford  Missionary  Clergy — Henry  Francis  Wright,  of  Batala ; and  William 
Fremantle,  of  Benares.  Each  has  crowded  into  a brief  ministry  the  work  of  a 
lifetime.  Each  has  laid  down  his  life  for  his  Lord,  and  with  his  lifeless  body 
holds  India  for  Christ.  Each  has  left  behind  him,  like  an  after-glow,  the  unfading 
memory  of  a Christ-like  character.  To  know  them  both  was  an  inspiration; 
to  follow  them  is  a duty ; to  praise  God  for  them  a privilege.  Their  early  home- 
call  has  taught  ns  the  beauty  of  their  self-sacrifice  ana  the  nobility  of  their 
work.  They  glorified  God  in  their  lives ; they  have  glorified  Him  still  more  in 
their  deaths.  4‘  F.  J.  G.” 

With  reference  to  the  above  allusion  to  the  fact  that  William  Fremantle 
was  a speaker  at  the  great  Exeter  Hall  gathering  on  All  Saints’  Day  last 
year,  as  one  of  the  Gleaners’  Union’s  “ own  missionaries,”  we  may  add  that  at 
this  year’s  gathering,  also  on  November  1st,  Bishop  Hill’s  presence  on  that 
occasion  was  solemnly  and  affectionately  recalled,  and  a touching  hymn  of 
Mrs.  Pennefather’s  was  sung  in  reference  to  him — 

41  We  still  are  on  life’s  stormy  sea, 

They  tread  the  golden  street  — 

but  we  little  thought,  as  we  sang  those  lines,  that  another  of  our  last  year’s 
speakers  was  at  that  moment  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 


The  Society  loses  a Vice-President  by  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Lowther, 
44  the  blind  baronet.”  His  face  and  figure  were  for  many  years  very  familiar 
on  the  platform  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  ; and  in  Yorkshire  he  was  well 
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known  as  one  of  our  leading  friends.  He  was  President  of  the  Leeds 
Association,  and  often  took  the  chair  at  its  meetings. 

The  epoch  of  Missionary  Centenaries  is  upon  us.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Baptist  Society  celebrated  its  hundredth  year.  Now  the  London  Missionary 
Society  has  its  turn.  Four  years  hence  follows  C.M.S.  Two  years  after 
that,  the  S.P.G.  will  have  a bi-centenary  commemoration.  After  that  will 
come  the  Bible  Society.  The  LM.S.  Commemoration  appeals  to  all  our 
sympathies.  No  society  has  had  greater  men,  or  been  permitted  to  do  a 
grander  work.  First  in  the  South  Seas,  first  in  China,  first  in  Madagascar, 
first  in  New  Guinea  ; with  such  names  on  its  roll  as  John  Williams,  Morrison, 
Moffat,  Livingstone,  Ellis,  Mullens,  Gilmour, — not  to  speak  of  living  men, — 
and  with  now  by  far  the  largest  total  number  of  adherents  among  all 
missionary  societies, — it  deserves  to  be  honoured  indeed.  And  although  the 
Society  is  by  its  constitution  undenominational,  it  is  practically  supported 
almost  exclusively  by  one  section  of  English  Nonconformity,  the  Congre- 
gationalists.  Relatively  to  numbers,  influence,  and  wealth,  they  put  ns 
Churchmen  to  shame.  A glance  over  the  L.M.S.  Contribution  List  shows  that 
their  scale  of  giving  is  much  higher  than  ours.  We  wish  the  Society  very 
heartily  God-speed  in  its  almost  world- wide  work. 

We  are  sincerely  rejoiced  to  notice  the  evidence  of  blessing  which  has 
lately  attended  the  work  of  Higher  Education  in  India  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  We  thank  God  especially  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Miller  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Madras  Christian  College  has  been  fruitful  in  two  im- 
portant baptisms.  The  later  of  the  two  was  a Mr.  Chethar,  an  M.D.  and 
B.L.,  and  a Vakil  in  the  High  Court.  His  baptism  took  place  at  Calcutta 
in  August  last.  Another  notable  convert  was  baptized  in  the  following 
month  by  Dr.  Mackichan  in  Bombay,  namely,  Mr.  Narayen  G.  Velinkar, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  College. 

Letters  from  the  Rev.  B.  Baring-Gould  have  been  received  to  Oct.  14th.  He 
was  then  in  Japan,  and  had  visited  Hakodate,  Tokio,  Osaka,  Tokushima,  Mat- 
suy  e,  &c.  We  give  his  Osaka  programme  as  a specimen  of  the  work  he  is  doing : — 

Sept.  27th,  Thursday  : Evening.  Social  gathering  of  the  workers  in  the  united 
Dioceses  of  this  neighbourhood. 

,,  28th,  Friday  : 9.30  a.m.  Address  Bible-women  training  in  Miss  Cox’s  Home. 

1 p.m.  Address  all  the  Boys  at  the  High  School. 

1.30.  The  Christian  Boys  and  Masters. 

Evening.  Gathering  of  C.M.S.  Christians  in  Bishop  Poole’s  Girls'  School. 

„ 29th,  Saturday : Morning.  Tenth  Anniversary  of  Opening  of  Divinity  School. 
Morning  Service.  Distribution  of  Prizes,  &o.  Address  to  Students. 

„ 30th,  Sunday:  Morning.  Preach  to  the  united  Native  Congregations. 

5 p.m.  Preach  at  the  English  Service. 

Oct.  1st,  Monday.  Finance  Committee. 

1.30  p.m.  Address  Girls  at  Bishop  Poole  School.  Finance  Committee. 

Evening.  Address  Special  Meeting  of  C.M.S.  Missionaries  at  Mr.  Polo's. 

10  p.m.  Sail  for  Tokushima. 

It  was  a great  cheer  to  receive,  on  Nov.  5th,  a cablegram  from  him  from 
Shanghai,  “ No  cause  anxiety”  This  not  only  told  us  of  his  arrival  in  China, 
but,  as  doubtless  a reply  to  the  Committee’s  telegraphic  message  to  the 
missionaries  which  we  printed  last  month,  it  showed  that  the  apprehensions 
in  this  country  regarding  their  safety  might  be  happily  laid  aside. 

In  an  article  in  the  November  Gleaner , the  Rev.  W.  Salter  Price  pointed 
out  that  this  year  1894  was  the  Jubilee  year  of  the  C.M.S.  Missions  in  East 
Africa  and  China.  It  was  in  1844  that  Krapf  landed  at  Mombasa.  It  was 
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in  1844  that  Smith  and  McClatchie  began  work  at  Shanghai.  A lady, 
observing  this  remark  of  Mr.  Price’s,  sends  the  following  letter : and  as  it  has 
come  too  late  for  the  Gleaner , we  insert  it  here : — 

“ A Challenge . — I will  give  5 1.  if  another  50  or  100  will  do  the  same  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  East  Equatorial  Afrioa 
or  China  Mission,  whichever  needs  it  most,  and  so  secure  a first  year’s  salary  for 
two  or  three  new  missionaries,  as  funds  permit,  for  one  of  those  countries.  A lady 
will  be  preferred.  Will  any  one  accept  the  challenge  ? “ E.  B.” 


A party  of  five  missionaries  sailed  on  Nov.  17th  for  the  Niger.  Mr. 
Proctor,  Miss  Frisby,  and  Miss  Warner  were  returning.  Miss  Maxwell,  who 
went  out  with  Bishop  Hill,  but  was  invalided  home  from  Lagos  without 
reaching  the  river,  is  also  going  out  again.  They  are  accompanied  by  Miss 
Alice  Wilson,  a lady  sent  forth  by  the  New  Zealand  C.M.  Association,  whose 
brother  is  already  working  on  the  Niger  as  a probationer.  Miss  Wilson 
necessarily  came  to  England,  as  the  quickest  route  from  New  Zealand  to 
West  Africa.  Much  interest  in  her  was  manifested  in  the  Colony. 

The  New  South  Wales  C.M.  Association  had  four  ladies  ready  for  the 
mission-field  this  autumn,  who  had  had  a year’s  training  in  the  new  Marsden 
Training  Home  near  Sydney.  After  correspondence,  the  Parent  Committee 
located  them  as  follows: — Miss  Alice  Phillips  to  Persia,  Miss  Amy  Wilkes 
(trained  nurse)  to  Baghdad,  Miss  Amy  Oxley  (trained  nurse)  and  Miss  Ada 
Price  to  Fuh-Kien.  A succession  of  unforeseen  obstacles,  however,  has 
hindered  their  proceeding  to  their  respective  fields.  First,  the  accommo- 
dation at  Baghdad  does  not  just  now  admit  of  the  reception  of  single  ladies; 
and  Miss  Wilkes  is  awaiting  orders  at  Bombay.  Secondly,  Miss  Phillips  was 
detained  by  private  circumstances  ; but  as  she  was  to  have  accompanied  Miss 
Wilkes  to  Baghdad,  en  route  for  Julfa,  the  same  difficulty  would  in  any  case 
bar  her  progress.  Thirdly,  when  the  Committee  determined  to  keep  back 
for  a time  the  English  ladies  newly  appointed  to  China,  it  was  necessary  to 
direct  the  Australians  to  wait  also.  All  this  has  been  a disappointment  at 
Sydney ; but  Miss  Wilkes’s  farewell  meeting  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest, 
the  Primate  presiding  over  a crowded  gathering. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  Sept.  25th,  in  addition  to  the  names 
recorded  last  month,  accepted  Mr.  J.  A.  Hickman  and  Mr.  W.  Knipe,  who 
are  working  in  Sz-chuen  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Horsburgh,  as  missionaries  of 
the  Society,  and  recorded  the  acceptance  by  the  Victoria  C.M.  Association 
of  Mr.  Richard  Maynard.  On  Oct.  30th  they  accepted  offers  of  service  from 
the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Fincher,  London  College  of  Divinity,  Curate  of  St. 
Matthew’s,  Islington ; the  Rev.  Stanley  Ramey  Morse,  M.A.,  Cavendish 
College  and  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  Derby ; and  Mr. 
Frederick  Johnson,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Engl  , and  L.R.C.P.  Lond.  On 
Nov.  6th  they  accepted  Miss  Agnes  Henrietta  Catherine  Wilkinson  as  an 
honorary  missionary  for  the  N.W.  Provinces  of  India,  and  recorded  the 
acceptance  of  Miss  Minna  Searle  by  the  Victoria  C.M.  Association. 

In  the  list  of  special  contributions  paid  through  Associations  for  the  support 
of  individual  missionaries,  which  was  given  in  the  article  in  last  Intelligencer 
on  the  C M S.  Contribution  List,  there  should  have  been  included  an  annual 
gift  of  300Z.  which  comes  from  an  anonymous  friend  at  Paddington  through 
the  Rev.  W.  Abbott.  This,  like  the  300/.  a year  in  the  Extension  Fund 
mentioned  at  page  811,  is  appropriated  to  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. 
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CHURCH  MISSIONARY  HOUSE. 

THE  London  C.M.  Ladies’  Union  arranged  a social  evening  for  lady  Sunday- 
school  teachers  at  the  C.M.  House  on  November  7th.  Invitations  for 
their  teachers  were  sent  to  all  the  clergy  in  the  Deaneries  of  Battersea,  Clapham, 
and  Kennington,  and  about  250  ladies  frojn  eighteen  Sunday-schools  were  present. 
After  tea  and  an  inspection  of  missionary  curios  in  the  library,  lantern  slides 
on  China  were  shown  by  Mr.  Marshall  Lang,  and  addresses  given  by  Miss 
Vaughan  of  Hang-Chow,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Grubb.  The  Ladies’  Union  intend, 
to  continue  these  gatherings  for  Sunday-school  teachers  during  the  winter. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Union,  on  November  15th, 
Miss  Vaughan  again  spoke.  

The  London  Lay  Workers’  Union  had  three  meetings  during  November.  The 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  the  5th ; the  subject  of  discussion  being  “ Missionary 
Candidates,'’ opened  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  D.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  replying  ; 
two  special  meetings  on  the  12th  and  19th  for  young  men  in  South  and  North 
London  respectively ; the  speakers  at  the  former  being  Archdeacon  Moule  of 
China,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  C»sar,  and  at  the  latter,  the  Rev.  A.  Morgan,  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  Islington,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Donne,  one  of  the  Bengal  Associated 
Evangelists.  

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Younger  Clergy  Union,  on  November  19th,  the 
President,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Sanders,  in  the  chair,  the  invited  speakers  were  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Barnes-Lawrence,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Blackbeath, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  missionary  in  Japan,  where  he  has  laboured  for 
eighteen  years.  Reference  was  made  to  the  recent  acceptance  by  the  Society  of 
one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Union,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Fincher,  and  the 
lamented  death  in  India  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  C.  Fremantle,  an  honorary  member. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  UNIONS. 

THE  Berks  C.M.  Prayer  Union  held  its  Half-yearly  Meetings  at  Reading  on 
October  9th,  with  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites  as  the  chief  speaker.  His  late  visit 
to  India  supplied  him  with  abundance  of  most  lively  and  interesting  information, 
with  which  ne  filled  his  address  at  the  noonday  Communion  service  in  Greyfriars, 
his  talk  and  answers  to  questions  at  the  three  o’clock  meeting,  and  his  hour's 
speech  at  7.30  in  the  Town  Hall.  At  the  close  of  this  latter  meeting,  farewell 
was  said  to  Miss  A.  M.  Baker,  who  was  leaving  the  Reading  Y.W.C.A.  for  work 
at  Hong  Kong  under  the  F.E.S. ; and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis  was  also  com- 
mended in  prayer,  who  was  just  starting  for  Bombay  to  work  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan Mission  of  the  C.M.S.,  and  whose  call  to  the  foreign  field  had  come  to  him 
at  Reading  some  five  years  ago.  _____ H.  B. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Surrey  C.M.  Union  was  held  at  Woking  on 
October  24tb.  In  the  morning  there  was  an  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion at  Christ  Church,  with  a sermon  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Baskerville.  The 
afternoon  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Herbert  Lankester,  and  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Rigg  of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission.  The  chair  at  the 
evening  meeting  was  taken  by  W.  F.  A.  Archibald,  Esq.,  and  in  addition  to 
most  interesting  and  encouraging  addresses  from  the  two  missionaries  named 
above.  Archdeacon  Hamilton  (Association  Secretary)  said  a few  words  abont 
West  Africa,  and  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Fisou  (Secretary  of  the  Union)  reported  an 
increased  circulation  of  the  Surrey  Gleaner , and  a growth  in  the  membership  of 
the  Union.  The  collections  amounted  to  8/.  5s.  Id.,  and  some  of  the  Society’s 
publications  were>sold  at  an  attractive  literature  stall.  The  day  was  wet,  which 
thinned  the  attendance ; but  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  seventeen 
clergy  were  present,  and  distant  parts  of  the  county  were  represented  by  friends 
from  Farnham,  Shere,  Dorking,  Nutfield,  Reigate,  and  Weybridge. 

W.  F.  T.  H. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Suffolk  C.M.  Union  was  held  at  Bury  St. 
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Edmond’s  on  October  19th,  nnder  the  hospitable  roof  of  Miss  Fulcher,  when  the 
Kev.  Herbert  James  presided,  and  there  was  a good  attendance.  Special 
resolutions  were  passed,  referring  to  the  deaths  of  the  Key.  Dr.  Hind,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  regular  members  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  Bey.  E.  A.  Fitch, 
whose  call  to  tho  mission-field  came  from  a meeting  of  the  Union  at  Lowestoft 
some  ten  years  ago,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  bereayed  relatives. 
Kindly  farewell  was  also  taken  of  Miss  Mason,  who  goes  to  Batala  to  succeed 
Miss  Tucker  (A.L.O.E.).  At  the  morning  session  an  interesting  discussion  on 
ActB  xiy.  6 — 20  was  opened  by  the  Key.  Canon  Garratt,  while  the  afternoon  was 
occupied  with  an  address  from  the  Key.  LI.  Lloyd  of  China.  W.  S.  K. 


The  Bradford  Younger  Clergy  Union  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  season  on 
October  12th.  After  the  executive  of  the  year  had  been  appointed,  a paper  was 
read  by  the  Kev.  J.  Bentley  on  “ The  true  theory  of  Missions  to  the  Heathen  with 
regard  to  their  necessity  and  object,”  which  was  followed  by  discussion. 

The  Sussex  C.M.  Prayer  Union  Conference  was  held  at  St.  Leonards  on 
October  19th.  There  was  service  in  church,  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Foster  Pegg.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Jamieson  presided,  and 
Bishop  Ridley,  of  Caledonia,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  spoke.  At  the  evening 
meeting,  the  Rev.  F.  Whitfield  in  the  chair,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Bishop  Ridley.  The  membership  of  the  Union  now 
numbers  230. 

The  Honorary  District  Secretaries  for  the  Deaneries  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire met  at  York  on  October  25th.  The  Rev.  Canon  Favell,  of  Sheffield,  presided  ; 
Canon  Tebbutt,  of  Doncaster,  gave  a devotional  address,  and  Canon  Faussett 
welcomed  the  brethren  to  York.  After  business,  luncheon,  kindly  provided  by 
local  friends,  was  served  ; after  which  the  meeting  resumed,  and  Mr.  D.  Marshall 
Lang,  Assistant  Central  Secretary,  C.M.S.,  spoke  on  “ The  Society's  operations 
and  needs.”  

The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Leeds  C.M.  Clergy  Union 
took  place  on  Friday,  October  26th,  when  there  was  a good  attendance.  The 
proceedings  commenced  with  an  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  St. 
James’s  Church,  and  afterwards  breakfast  was  served  in  St.  James’s  Hall.  At 
the  close  a meeting  was  held,  when  the  Rev.  D.  Allison  (Vicar  of  St.  James’s  and 
President  of  the  Union)  took  the  chair,  and  a most  impressive  address  was  given 
by  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  (the  Rev.  Canon  Talbot,  D.D.)  on  the  subject  of  " Self- 
Sacrifice,”  as  witnessed  in  the  mission-field. 


The  65th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Blackburn  Association  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Blackburn,  on  October  loth.  There  was  a large  and  appreciative  audience. 
Bishop  Cramer-Roborts,  Vicar  of  Blackburn,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  in  addition  to  a large  number  of  local  clergy, 
the  Rev.  F.  G.  Macartney,  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  and  the  Rev.  Grantley  U. 
Martin  were  on  the  platform.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pinck,  Hon.  Local  and  District 
Secretary,  read  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  March  31  st,  in  which  he  stated 
that  considerably  increased  interest  had  sprung  up  in  Blackburn,  and  that  there 
had  been  remitted  to  the  Parent  Society  during  the  year  831/.  11s.  2c/.,  being  an 
advance  on  last  yoar  of  122/.,  and  the  largest  amount  ever  sent  from  Blackburn 
in  one  year.  The  chairman  made  an  appeal  to  the  youth  of  Blackburn  to  give 
themselves  to  missionary  work ; the  Rev.  F.  G.  Macartney  gave  an  account  of 
his  work  in  Western  India ; the  Rev.  Grantley  C.  Martin  spoke  very  earnestly 
to  Gleaners;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  spoke  of  his  work  in  Japan.  Fifty 
sermons  were  organised  by  the  secretary  in  connexion  with  the  Anniversaryfor 
Sunday,  October  14th,  while  in  addition  to  the  large  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall 
twelve  district  meetings  were  held.  J.  O.  P. 


On  Sunday,  October  14th,  the  Church  Missionary  Anniversary  and  Harvest 
Thanksgiving  sermons  were  preached  in  St.  Stephen’s,  Cinderford,  Forest  of 
Dean,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clayton,  Association  Secretary.  There  were  good  con- 
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gregations  both  morning  and  evening,  specially  the  latter,  when  the  sacred 
edifice  was  full  in  every  part.  Mr.  Clayton  also  addressed  an  after-meeting  of 
Gleaners  only  in  the  church.  On  Monday  evening  the  Anniversary  was  con- 
tinued by  a well-attended  meeting  in  the  Church-room.  The  Yicar,  the  Rev.  T. 
LongstafF,  who  has  been  recently  appointed  to  St.  Stephen’s,  and  who  himself 
1 itely  offered  for  foreign  service  but  was  set  aside  on  medical  grounds,  took  the 
chair,  and  addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clayton  and  the  Revs.  W. 
Barker  (Hon.  Local  Secretary)  and  G.  A.  P.  Arbuthnot.  The  report  showed  a 
small  decrease  in  the  receipts  for  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  lengthened  vacancy 
in  the  living.  About  250  copies  of  Awake  are  now,  among  other  magazines, 
localised  monthly  in  this  mining  parish  of  about  5000  people,  and  an  African  boy, 
Bemdua,'*  is  maintained  by  the  Juvenile  Association.  \V.  B. 


Ipswich  C.M.S.  Annual  Meetings  and  Sermons  were  held  this  year  as  usual, 
on  Sept.  29th  and  30th  and  Oct.  1st.  They  were  of  exceptional  interest.  Our 
Deputation,  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites  and  the  Rev.  LI.  Lloyd,  proved  very  accept- 
able. It  was  a special  pleasure  to  see  so  large  a number  at  our  Saturday  evening 
meeting  for  prayer.  On  Monday,  meetings  also  were  large,  and  the  collections 
at  these  rose  from  over  17/.  last  year  to  over  32/.  this.  It  was  also  a special 
interest  of  this  year’s  Anniversary  that  Canon  Garratt  most  kindly  invited  the 
clergy  interested  in  the  Society,  to  meet  Mr.  Thwaites  and  Mr.  Lloyd  at  break- 
fast on  Monday  morning ; and  after  breakfast  Mr.  Thwaites  gave  a short  address, 
and  then  invited  questions  on  any  point  of  missionary  work  in  India  on  which 
any  might  desire  fuller  information.  An  interesting  and  prolonged  discussion 
followed,  and  all  were  grateful  to  Canon  Garratt  for  bringing  about  so  happy  and 
profitable  a gathering  of  some  twenty  of  our  clergy.  At  the  Monday  meetings 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich  was  chairman,  and  opened  the  afternoon 
meeting  with  a very  effective  speech.  We  can  but  thank  God  for  our  Anniversary, 
and  look  forward  to  yet  greater  things.  W.  J.  G. 


The  Anniversary  of  the  Swansea  Association  was  held  on  Sunday,  October 
14th,  and  following  days.  A preparatory  prayer-meeting  was  conducted  in  the 
National  Schools  of  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  Saturday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Smith;  the  Revs.  W.  J.  Richards  (of  Travancore)  and  H.  Knott  (Assistant 
Association  Secretary),  who,  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Moule  of  Mid  China, 
formed  the  Deputation,  taking  part.  On  Sunday,  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
were  preached  in  nineteen  of  the  churches  in  Swansea  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  town  was  held  in  the 
Albert  Large  Hall.  There  was  a fairly  good  attendance.  Canon  Smith  presided, 
and  referred  in  his  opening  remarks  to  the  many  encouragements  that  existed  at 
the  present  time  in  regard  to  missionary  work,  pointing  especially  to  the  change 
that  has  come  over  public  opinion  and  the  public  press  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Richards  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  work  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin,  and  more  particularly  of  that  carried  on  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Syrian  Church.  Bishop  Moule  followed  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  chief  centres  of  Mid  China.  The  contrast  which  he  drew  of  the 
state  of  Ningpo  and  of  Hangchow  when  he  first  went  to  China  in  1858,  and 
their  present  condition,  was  very  striking,  and  his  earnest  appeal  for  the  prayers 
and  sympathy  of  Christian  people  at  home  on  behalf  of  the  missionaries  in 
China  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present.  During  the  week. 
Bishop  Moule,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Knott  also  addressed  various  meet- 
ings, organised  by  the  Gleaners*  Union,  the  Eskimo  Band,  and  other  local  mis- 
sionary associations,  in  and  around  Swansea.  The  financial  report  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  showed  a total  of  515/.  15s.  9 d.  raised  for  the  Society  duringthe 
past  year  by  the  Swansea  Auxiliary.  J.  A.  H. 


A Farewell  Tea  was  given  by  the  Ramsgate  Branch  C.M.  Gleaners'  Union  to 
the  Rev.  E.  F.  Robins,  at  the  Christ  Church  Parish  Hall,  on  his  departure  for  India, 
and  also  to  inaugurate  the  winter  course  of  meetings  of  the  Gleaners’  Union.  As 
Mr.  Robins  had  endeared  himself,  as  assistant  curate,  to  many  in  Christ  Church 
Parish  during  his  ministry  for  the  last  five  months,  the  tea  was  well  attended. 
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At  the  Gleaner**  Union  meeting  following,  there  were  upwards  of  200  present. 
The  Rev.  C.  L.  Williams,  the  Vicar,  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Carpenter,  G.  S.  Bowes,  J.  B.  Whiting  of  St.  Luke’s,  and  several  laymen. 
After  devotional  exercises  the  chairman  addressed  the  meeting.  He  referred 
to  the  sense  of  loss  which  all  connected  with  the  church  and  parish  would  feel  in 
Mr.  Robins**  departure,  and  was  much  gratified  to  find  how  fully  Mr.  Robins’s 
ministerial  services,  both  in  the  church  services  and  the  parish  work,  had  been 
appreciated,  and  how  readily  a proposal  to  present  him  with  some  little  token  as 
a memorial  was  responded  to.  This  consisted  of  a pocket  Communion  Service, 
two  framed  photographs  of  Christ  Church,  and  a purse  of  money  with  an 
illuminated  address  and  names  of  the  donors.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Whiting,  of  St. 
Luke’s,  and  other  speakers  followed.  J.  G.  C.  H. 


The  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bradford  Auxiliary  was  held  on  October 
29th,  the  Ven.  Archdeadon  Bardsley  presiding.  The  treasurer  reported  the 
receipts  last  year  to  have  been  820/.  Bishop  Moule  of  Mid  China,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Pearson,  formerly  of  Uganda,  and  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Th waites,  Rector  of 
Fisherton,  delivered  addresses.  There  had  been,  as  usual,  a well-attende  1 
juvenile  service  on  October  27th,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Pearson  being  the  speaker. 


The  Sixty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Ripon  Auxiliary  was  held  on  October  19th, 
the  Dean  of  Ripon  in  the  chair.  The  hon.  secretary  reported  the  year’s  con- 
tributions to  have  been  461/.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  chairman,  the  Bishop 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  of  Persia. 

Two  meetings  in  connexion  with  the  Guildford  Deanery  Auxiliary  were  held 
on  October  15th  ; the  first  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rector  of  Stoke  presiding,  when 
the  Annual  Report  was  presented,  showing  contributions  of  235/.,  and  the  Revs. 
Canon  Gibbon  and  Dr.  Bruce  spoke  as  the  Deputation  ; and  the  second,  in  the 
evening,  when  addresses  were  again  given  by  the  Deputation. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Westerham  Association  was  held  in  the  Public 
Hall  on  November  16th.  The  Vicar  being  unavoidably  absent,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Kuipe  occupied  the  chair.  Prayer  having  been  offered,  the  chairman 
read  the  financial  statement  for  1893-4,  showing  gross  receipts  89/.  4s.  2 d. 
against  74/.  12s.  Ad.  the  previous  year.  Mr.  C.  E.  Caesar  then  gave  an  address, 
urging  the  three  commands  of  Christ  for  personal  service,  preparation,  and  prayer, 
and  gave  a brief  account  of  C.M.S.  work  among  the  Santals. 


Margate  held  its  usual  C.M.S.  Anniversary  on  October  7th  and  8th.  Sermons 
were  preached  on  the  former  date,  and  on  the  latter  there  was  a crowded  meeting 
of  the  Juvenile  Branch  in  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sealy,  chairman,  at 
which  Archdeacon  Hamilton  spoke,  reporting  that  the  “ Missionary  Grove  *’  at 
last  sale  of  work  had  realised  182/.,  ana  the  missionary-boxes  during  the  year  39/. 
There  was  afterwards  an  Evening  Meeting,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Whiting  presiding,  in  m 
the  absence  from  illness  of  the  Rev.  W.  Senior,  when  it  was  reported  that  the 
year’s  contributions  had  been  455/.,  being  a substantial  advance  on  the  previous 
year,  and  Archdeacon  Hamilton  and  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Macartney  spoke. 

St.  George’s,  Sheffield,  had  its  Annual  Meeting  on  October  4th.  The  atten- 
dance was  large,  and  the  Deputation  was  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  of  Japan.  There 
was  also  a meeting  at  Beechhurst,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neill,  on 
October  19th,  the  Vicar  presiding,  when  Mr.  Hattersley,  Secretary  of  the  Lay 
Workers’  Union,  delivered  a lantern  lecture  on  Japan. 

The  Wolverhampton  Auxiliary  Meeting  was  held  on  October  15th,  Dr.  Malet 
in  the  chair.  The  Report  spoke  of  satisfactory  progress,  and  stated  that  the  nett 
contributions  in  the  Deanery  last  year  had  been  452/.,  being  an  advance  of  34/. 
The  Deputation,  the  Revs.  J.  J.  Bam  bridge  and  C.  D.  Snell,  delivered  addresses. 


The  Dover  Auxiliary  met  for  its  sixty-fifth  Anniversary  on  October  1st,  Mr. 
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E.  W.  Knocker  (hon.  treasurer)  presiding  in  place  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  unavoidably  absent.  The  Report  gave  364/.  as  the  past  year’s  contri- 
butions, being  a decrease  on  the  former  year.  The  Revs.  H.  E.  Perkins  of  the 
Punjab,  and  F.  A.  P.  Shirreff,  late  of  Lahore,  spoke. 


A Missionary  Loan  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Work  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hull, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  10th  and  11th,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  and  Zenana  Societies,  but  organised  by  the 
Pentrebach  and  Cyfarthfa  branches  of  the  former  Society.  In  the  hall  were 
arraDged  seven  courts,  representing  North  America,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  India, 
Egypt,  and  China  and  Japan,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  a model  of  a zenana, 
besides  five  stalls  for  the  sale  of  flowers,  work,  and  the  books  of  the  Society,  and 
an  exhibition  stall  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  first  day’s  proceedings  were  opened 
by  the  Rev.  Precentor  Lewis  (Rural  Dean),  and  the  second  day’s  by  Arch- 
deacon Griffiths.  At  intervals  during  the  two  days,  addresses  were  delivered 
in  the  various  courts  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Richards  on  the  Travancore  Mission, 
and  by  Mrs.  Bardsley  on  the  Zenana  Missions,  the  Rev.  H.  Knott  giving  two 
lantern  lectures  each  day.  An  excellent  programme  of  sacred  music  was  gone 
through  on  each  day.  The  whole  work  of  the  two  days  was  excellently  carried 
out  by  a committee  consistiug  of  twenty-one  ladies  and  seventeen  gentlemen. 

H.  A. 

Another  Exhibition,  at  Hereford,  on  October  30th  to  November  1st,  was 
opened  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  The  Bishop  would  have  been  present  but  for 
illness.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  much  local  interest  was  manifested.  The 
programme  of  the  Exhibition  was  very  similar  to  that  at  Merthyr. 


A similar  Loan  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Worcester  on  December  5th  to 
8th.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  president,  and  the  Dean  of  Worcester  vice- 
president;  while  the  long  list  of  influential  patrons  and  patronesses  shows  that 
the  project  is  viewed  with  much  interest  in  the  district. 


There  will  be  a special  Sale  of  Indian  work  at  the  C.M.  Work  Dep6t, 
5,  Wellington  Terrace,  Bayswater  Road,  W.  (close  to  Notting  Hill  Gate  Station),  on 
December  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  from  11  to  4.30.  Ladies  are  earnestly  asked  to  buy, 
in  order  to  help  the  Indian  Widows’  Industrial  Schools.  The  work  is  very 
pretty  and  inexpensive,  and  plain  and  fancy  work  of  English  make  will  also  be 
on  sale.  

A friend  most  kindly  invites  C.M.S.  missionaries  to  spend  three  weeks  at  her 
house  at  the  seanide.  Applications  from  those  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  offer  should  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Lay  Secretary,  C.M. 
House. 


TOPICS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER . 

Thanksgiving  for  the  many  parishes  where  the  Lord's  last  command  is  being  obeyed ; 
prayer  for  a more  extended  realisation  of  the  Chnroh's  duty.  (Pp.  881 — 899.) 

Prayer  for  the  extension  and  development  of  Medical  Missions.  (P.  899.) 
Thanksgiving  for  the  lives  and  work  of  Native  pastors  and  missionaries  recently 
called  to  their  rest.  (Pp.  907,  920,  946.) 

Thanksgiviog  for  recent  news  from  Uganda ; prayer  for  reinforcements  for  the 
Mission.  (Pp.  916-18,  945.) 

Prayer  for  the  work  on  the  Niger  (p.  916),  among  the  Pulayans  in  Travancore 
(p.  910),  in  Palestine  and  Persia  (p.  919),  among  Mohammedans  in  the  Punjab 
(p.  920). 

Thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  Gleaners'  Union.  (P.  926,  945.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  safe  arrival  of  missionaries  in  Cumberland  Sound  ; prayer  for 
the  work  among  the  Eskimo.  (P.  925.) 

Thanksgiving  for  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  operations  of  the  Society  since 
1887 ; prayer  for  further  self-denial.  (Pp.  943-4.) 

Prayer  for  the  Missioner  for  India.  (Pp.  945,  955.) 

Continued  prayer  for  Christian  missionaries  and  converts  in  China.  (Pp.  924,  948, 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , October  1 6th,  1894. — The  Secretaries  reported  to 
the  Committee  the  action  taken  nnder  the  instructions  of  the  General  Committee 
of  October  9th,  in  deferring  the  sailing  of  new  lady  Missionaries  for  China.  The 
Committee  approved  the  course  takeD,  and  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : 
— 4‘  That  the  Society’s  friends  be  invited  to  offer  fervent  and  frequent  prayer  that 
all  Christian  Missionaries  in  China  and  ail  Christian  converts  may  be  kept  in 
peace  and  preserved  continually  by  the  protecting  care  of  Almighty  God,  and 
that  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  the  East  may  be  over-ruled  for  the 
extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  China,  and  Corea,  and  Japan.” 

The  Committee  took  into  consideration  proposals  regarding  the  appointment 
of  a Special  Missioner  for  India,  recalling  the  blessing  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  special  Missions  conducted  by  the  eight  clergy  ana  laymen  who  went  to  India 
in  1887-8;  also  to  those  conducted  in  West  Africa  by  the  Revs.  S.  W.  Darwin 
For,  F.  W.  Dodd,  and  S.  A.  Selwyn  ; also  to  the  India  Mission  of  the  Revs.  E.  N. 
Thwaites  and  Martin  J.  Hall  last  winter;  also  to  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Taylor  Smith  in  West  Africa.  The  Committee  also  referred  to  the  Resolutions 
of  the  general  C.M.S.  Conference,  held  at  Bombay  in  1893,  in  which  a hope  was 
expressed  that  the  Society  would  send  out  from  time  to  time  men  of  spiritual 
power,  both  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Conferences  and  Quiet  Days  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Lord’s  servants,  and  to  hold  Mission  services  for 
professing  Native  Christians.  The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted 

“ (a)  That,  while  the  Committee  recognise  on  the  one  hand  the  value  of  the  visits  to 
Mission  stations  of  pioked  men,  fresh  from  the  warm,  spiritual  life  to  be  found  in  many 
home  circles,  they  recognise  on  the  other  hand  the  value  of  the  work  of  a man  not 
obliged  by  the  shortness  of  the  cold- weather  season  to  onrtail  his  work,  and  able  by 
continual  residence  to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  environment  of  his  hearers. 

“ (6)  That  the  Committee  therefore  think  it  desirable  to  make  the  experiment  of 
placing  a resident  Missioner  in  India  for  a certain  period,  and  instruct  the  Secre- 
taries to  seek  for  a suitable  clergyman  who  would  be  willing  to  go  oat  in  that 
capacity  for  (say)  three  or  four  years,  which  would  probably  suffice  for  his  paying 
at  least  one  visit  to  each  of  the  Society’s  Indian  Missions  of  sufficient  length  to  be 
effective. 

“ (c)  That  the  duties  of  such  Missioner  may  be  defioed  as  (1)  to  cheer  and  encourage 
and  to  seek  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Society’s  Missionaries  and  their  Native 
oo-wurkers ; (2)  To  co-operate  with  the  Missionaries  in  holding  special  Missions  by 
interpretation  for  Native  congregations  ; (3)  To  do  such  occasional  work  among 
English-speaking  non-Christians,  by  addresses  and  conversations,  as  would  not  inter- 
fere with  his  primary  duties. 

44  (d)  That  the  Committee  realise  that  while  both  the  awakening  and  the  deepening 
of  the  spiritual  life  is  entirely  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  He  con- 
descends to  work  through  human  agencies,  and  they  earnestly  pray  that  He  may 
graciously  use  and  bless  the  proposed  plan  by  raising  up  the  right  man  and  sending 
him  forth  endued  with  much  grace  aud  power.” 

The  Secretaries  brought  forward  for  discussion  the  question  of  sending  women 
Missionaries  to  Uganda,  and  submitted  a proposed  circular  inviting  offers  of 
service  from  married  persons  of  standing  and  experience.  The  following 
Resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Secretaries  were  authorised  to  issue  the  circular 
as  modified  by  the  Committee  ; — ” That,  while  it  is  undesirable  that  young  married 
women  should  be  in  Uganda  at  present,  there  is  an  opening  for  the  work  of 
Christian  women  of  experience  and  strong  constitution,  who  have  either  been 
married  some  years,  or  will  be  willing  to  forego  any  intention  of  marriage  for 
some  years.  . The  Secretaries  are  therefore  instructed  to  try  and  find  suitable 
women  to  undertake  this  special  work.” 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  J.  Hines,  from  North-West 
America,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Field,  from  the  North  Pacific  Mission.  Mr. 
Hines  gave  a brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Mission  since  he  went  there  in  1886,  and  made  special  reference  to  Mrs.  Hines’s 
work.  Mr.  Field  spoke  of  Hazelton.  At  first  he  met  with  great  opposition,  but 
gradually  that  haa  given  way,  and  the  Gospel  was  making  progress  amongst 
the  people.  He  had  baptized  forty-eight  daring  the  last  eight  years,  most  of 
them  being  adults.  Inquirers  were  coming  forward. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Missions  in  Ceylon, 
South  China,  Mid  China,  Japan,  North-West  America,  and  North  Pacific, 
various  arrangements  were  agreed  to  with  regard  to  those  Missions. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , October  30th. — The  Committee  accepted  offers  of 
service  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Fincher,  London  College  of  Divinity,  Curate 
of  St.  Matthew’s,  Islington  ; the  Rev.  Stanley  Ramey  Morse,  M.A.,  Cavendish 
College  and  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  Derby  ; and  Mr. 
Frederick  Johnson,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.  The  Rev. 
8.  R.  Morse  was  introduced  to  the  Cominittee  and  commended  in  prayer  to  the 
favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson.  The  Rev. 
E.H.  Fincher,  Dr.  F.  Johnson,  and  Miss  A.  L.  Wilson,  who  had  been  accepted  as 
a Missionary  by  the  New  Zealand  Association,  were  then  introduced  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  commended  in  prayer  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Almighty  God 
by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Squires. 

Letters  were  read  from  Bishop  Tagwell,  dated  Onitsha,  River  Niger,  September 
4th,  expressing  a desire  to  make  a journey  early  in  1895  to  Kano,  and  possibly  to 
Sokoto,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nott  and  Mr.  Bako,  and  asking  for  certain  stores 
for  use  on  the  tour.  After  full  discussion  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted: — 
*'  That  the  Committee  have  not  before  them  sufficient  data  to  enable  them  to 
tender  Bishop  Tugwell  definite  advice  regarding  his  proposed  tour  early  in  1895 
to  Kano  and  possibly  to  Sokoto.  They  would  point  out  the  obvious  importance 
of  his  presence  in  the  Niger  and  Yoruba  Missions;  and  they  think  that  unless 
there  be  reasons  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  which  make  the  present  opportunity 
for  the  tour  one  of  unique  advantage,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  defer  his 
proposed  expedition.  At  the  same  time,  in  full  confidence  in  the  Bishop’s  judg- 
ment, they  instruct  that  such  stores  be  sent  out  as  shall  enable  the  Bishop  to 

Srosecute  the  scheme  he  has  sketched  out,  should  he  on  further  consideration 
eem  it  his  duty  so  to  do.” 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death,  at  Clevedon  on  September  29th,  of  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  to  West  Africa  in 
1837  as  a catechist.  He  laboured  in  the  Mountain  District  of  Sierra  Leone,  at 
Badagry,  and  at  Abeokuta.  He  returned  home  finally  in  1855,  after  eighteen 
years*  service.  Since  then  he  had  served  as  Curate  of  Patrixborne  till  1861,  and 
then  as  Rector  of  Crosby  Garrett  till  1871,  when  he  retired  from  active  ministerial 
work.  The  Committee  desired  that  an  expression  of  their  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence in  the  loss  of  their  aged  friend  and  fellow-worker  be  conveyed  to  the 
members  of  hiB  family. 

Committee  of  Correspondence , November  6th. — On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ladies’  Candidates  Committee,  Misa  Agnes  Henrietta  Catherine  Wilkinson  was 
accepted  as  an  Honorary  Missionary  of  the  Society. 

Telegrams  and  letters  from  Calcutta  were  presented  announcing  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Jani  Alii.  The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

“ That  the  Committee  desire  to  humbly  offer  their  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  life 
and  labours  of  their  dear  brother  the  Rev.  Jani  Alii,  called  to  his  rest  with  Christ, 
after  months  of  lingering  illneRS,  on  October  15th,  at  the  mission -house,  Calcutta. 
They  witnessed  (as  Mr.  Alii  himself  ever  bade  them  do)  in  the  conversion  of  the 
young  Mohammedan  student  at  the  Robert  Noble  School,  Masulipatam,  under  the 
devoted  Missionary  whose  name  the  College  bears,  one  of  the  first-frnits,  under  God, 
of  the  work  of  higher  education,  ever  united  in  that  Mission  school  with  the  faithful 
teaching  of  Christian  truth.  Mr.  Alii  came  to  England  and  graduated  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  as  a student  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  winning  the  affection 
and  sympathy  of  many  life-long  friends  in  Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  and  seeking 
evermore  to  arouse  in  others  the  Missionary  ardour  which  so  inspired  his  own  life- 
work.  He  returned  to  India  in  1877,  and  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Bombay  and 
Oaloutta,  west  and  east  of  the  Continent,  with  two  brief  visits  to  England  in  1882 
and  1892,  seeking  aid  for  his  schools,  Mr.  Alii  has  carried  on,  single-handed,  faithful 
unto  death,  educational  and  evangelistic  work  with  unsparing  labour  and  love  to  his 
own  people,  his  * kinsmen  after  the  flesh,’  whose  hardness  of  heart  ever  claimed  his 
tender  patience.  The  Committee  pray  fervently  that  the  seed  of  Eternal  Life  sown 
by  their  brother,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  word  and  life,  may  bring  forth  fruit 
abundantly  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  Mohammedan  fellow-countrymen  by  the  Divine 
blessing  on  his  labours  and  prayers,  and  that  many  like  him  from  among  India’s  own 
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sons  may  be  raised  up  of  God  to  be  His  evangelists,  teachers,  and  pastors  in  the  wide- 
spreading  field  of  Indian  Missions.” 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Jackson,  of  the  Gond  Evan- 
gelists Band.  The  following  Minute  was  adopted  : — 

“That  the  Committee  have  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  their  young 
Missionary  brother,  Mr.  El  R.  Jackson,  of  the  Gond  Evangelists*  Band,  who  went 
forth  to  India  in  1890.  Mr.  Jackson  came  to  the  service  of  Christ  nnder  tha  Church 
Missionary  Society  with  the  bright  promise  of  nsefnl  service,  a promise  which 
during  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  by  God’s  grace  enabled  to  justify.  Thoy  pray 
that  the  brief  life  may  be  as  the  corn  of  wheat  which  dying  shall  bring  forth  much 
fruit  to  eternal  life  among  the  Gond  people.  They  desire  the  expression  of  their 
sympathy  to  be  conveyed  to  his  mother  and  relatives.” 

The  Secretaries  also  announced  the  death,  from  fever,  on  November  2nd, 
of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  C.  Fremantle.  It  was  resolved  that — 

“ The  Committee  have  received  from  his  father,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Premantle, 
with  sorrow  the  report  (by  telegram)  of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  William  Archi- 
bald Culling  Fremantle,  on  November  2nd.  After  three  years  in  the  home  ministry, 
he  went  forth  with  Mrs.  Fremantle  to  the  North-West  Provinces  Mission  in 
December,  1893,  and  was  assigned  to  the  great  Hindu  city  of  Benares;  bat  in  the 
infinite  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  His  eager  and  faithfal 
yonng  soldier  and  servant  has  been  summoned  to  higher  service  on  the  very  threshold 
of  his  mach-desired  work  in  India,  and  ere  he  had  borne  witness  for  Christ  in  the 
Heathen  city.  The  Committee  pray  that  the  Heavenly  Father  will  over-rule  this 
event  to  His  own  glory  and  the  advance  of  His  Kingdom,  and  that  all  His  comfort 
may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  and  parents  of  their  dear  young  brother.” 

The  resignations  of  the  Revs.  R.  A.  Squires  and  G.  E.  A.  Pargiter  were 
reported,  and  the  following  Resolutions  were  adopted ; — 

“That  the  Committee  receive  with  much  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
Squires.  They  desire  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  Missionary  service 
of  their  friend  and  fellow-worker  in  the  Western  India  Mission  since  1870  in  varioas 
and  important  spheres  of  labour,  as  the  first  Principal  of  the  Poona  Divinity  School, 
Incumbent  of  the  Girgaum  Church,  and  Secretary  of  the  Western  India  Mission  : 
throughout  this  period  he  has  consistently  upheld  the  Truth  which  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  holds  dear,  and  has  oonduoted  with  marked  ability  the  duties  of 
the  several  offices  with  which  he  has  been  connected.  Thoy  pray  that  God’s 
guidance  and  blessing  may  continually  be  vouchsafed  in  all  fature  life  and  service, 
and  are  assured  that  the  Missionary  cause  will  ever  have  a high  place  in  his  interest 
and  prayers  and  labour  in  the  Church  at  home.” 

“That  the  Committee  receive  with  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  A. 
Pargiter,  lately  Principal  of  St.  John’s  College,  Agra  (1883-1891),  and  the  intimation 
of  his  final  withdrawal  from  aotive  Mission  work  abroad  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  from  August  3 1st.  They  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  Divine  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  parish  work  and  on  efforts  to  sustain  the 
hearty  Missionary  interest  in  Mr.  Pargiter’s  new  sphere  of  labour  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Leamington.” 

The  acceptance  by  the  Victoria  C.M,  Association  of  Miss  Minna  Searle  as 
a Missionary  of  the  Society  was  announced  and  recorded. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Grey,  who  had  been  in  India  since  1887  (with  the  exception 
of  a brief  visit  home  of  three  months  iu  1890),  at  Quetta,  and  more  recently 
at  the  Lahore  Divinity  School,  had  an  interview  with  the  Committee,  and 
described  his  work.  There  were  besides  Divinity  School  students,  Normal  and 
Medical  students  also  in  Lahore;  opportunity  was  given  for  regular  preaching 
both  during  the  terms  and  in  vacations.  The  building  up  of  a strong  and  devout 
Indian  Church  depended  much  upon  the  character  of  the  agents  trained  in  the 
Divinity  schools,  and  there  was  no  desire  to  decline  to  receive  men  spiritually 
fit  for  training,  who  might  not  reach  a high  intellectual  standard. 

The  Committee  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  who  was  about  to  leave  England  for  his  diocese.  The 
Bishop  referred  hopefully  to  the  prospects  of  the  Native  Church  in  Sierra  Leone, 
and  spoke  at  some  length  of  his  views  with  regard  to  the  employment  in  West 
Africa  of  Africans  from  the  West  Indies.  In  view  of  his  departure,  he  was 
commended  to  God  in  prayer  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Squires. 

General  Committee , November  13 th. — The  Committee  considered  the  Resolutions 
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of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Oct.  16th  regarding  the  sending  of  women 
Missionaries  to  Uganda.  After  discussion  they  confirmed  the  Resolution,  adding 
to  it  the  following  words : “ So  that  if  in  the  Bishop’s  judgment  it  is  advisable  for 
women  to  go  to  Uganda  next  spring,  they  may  then  be  ready  to  go  there  without 
delay.** 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Right  Rev.  E.  A.  Knox,  Bishop-Designate  of 
Coventry,  and  the  Right  Rev.  C.  O.  L.  Riley,  Bishop  of  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
accepting  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretaries  reported  officially  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Wickham.  The 
following  Minute  was  adopted: — “The  Committee  regret  that  through  inadver- 
tence the  death  of  their  old  and  much -respected  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Wickham, 
formerly  Vicar  of  Holmwood,  in  June  last,  was  not  noticed  by  them  at  the 
time,  and  they  desire  even  now  to  put  on  record  their  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  Missionary  cause  during  more  than  half  a century,  which  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  an  Honorary  Governor  for  Life,  and  express  to  Mr.  Wickham’s  family  the 
assurance  of  their  sympathy  ” 

A report  was  submitted  from  a Sub-Committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  vacancies  in  the  Secretariat,  recommending  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones,  late  Secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Corresponding  Committee,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  accordingly  appointed  Mr.  Jones  as 
a Secretary  of  the  Society,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  next  Annual  Meeting, 
according  to  Rule  XX.,  and  appointed  him  to  the  administration  of  Missions 
under  the  charge  of  Group  II.  Committee,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Gray.  The  following  Resolution  was  also  adopted : — “ That  in  appointing 
Mr.  Ireland  Jones  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Secretariat,  the  Committee  desire  to 
put  on  record  their  appreciation  of  his  services  while  Secretary  to  the  Calcutta 
Corresponding  Committee,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  brethren  in  Bengal  in 
losing  those  services.  They  would  have  been  very  reluctant  to  retain  him  in 
England  even  for  such  important  work  as  that  of  Secretary  in  charge  of  the 
India  Missions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  Medical  Board 
and  of  Sir  J.  B'ayrer  regarding  his  return  to  Calcutta.’1 

Mr.  A.  Carless,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  had  been  appointed  Honorary  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  Society. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  1895, 
Mr.  Henry  Morris  moved  the  rescinding  of  a Resolution  of  this  Committee  of 
October  10th,  1887,  and  subsequently  substituted  for  that  motion  the  following  : — 

“ That  this  Committee  haviug  carefully  examined  and  considered  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society  on  the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Estimates  Committee, 
are  of  the  opinion  that,  while  it  would  be  neither  wiBe  nor  judicious  to  onrtail  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  present  work  of  the  Society  abroad  in  dne 
efficiency  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  staff  at  home,  all  suitable  candidates,  male 
or  female,  should  be  informed,  when  accepted,  that  they  cannot  be  sent  forth  until 
the  funds  of  the  Society  permit.  They  heartily  rejoice  at  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing Missionary  zeal  which  has  of  late  been  manifest  throughout  the  country, 
and  at  the  greater  number  of  devoted  men  and  women  who  have  in  consequence 
offered  themselves  for  employment  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard  in  Heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedan lands ; end  they  firmly  believe  that  this  increased  zeal  will,  in  answer 
to  prayer,  issue  in  the  increase  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  thiB  Society  to  send 
forth  air  who  are  accepted  in  the  Lord’s  own  time  and  way.” 

The  Rev.  Preb.  Webb-Peploe  moved,  and  Archdeacon  Richardson  seconded,  the 
following  amendment : — 

“ That  while  it  is  a right  and  reasonable  thing  to  govern  the  extent  of  the  Society’s 
operations  by  the  amount  of  means  that  it  pleases  God  to  place  at  its  disposal, 
yet,  in  view  of  the  unparalleled  increase  of  the  missionary  staff  since  1887  (the  total 
having  just  doubled  in  the  seven  years;,  and  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
Missions  in  that  period,  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  pecnniary  means  have 
been  provided,  the  Committee  cannot  believe  that  the  course  adopted  by  them  since 
Ootober,  18b7,  has  deen  displeasing  to  God  ; and  they  consider  that  although  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  promote  economy,  it  would  be  inexpedient  at  the  present 
time  to  adopt  any  Resolution  that  might  check  the  growing  spirit  of  faith  and  seal 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Missionary  cause  in  all  olasses  of  society.” 

After  full  dipousaion  Mr.  Morris  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  Rev.  Preb. 
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Webb-Peploe's  amendment  was  carried  nem . can.,  together  with  the  following 
additional  Resolution  : — 

“That  the  Estimates  Committee  be  requested,  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
members  of  the  General  Committee  whom  they  may  call  to  their  assistance,  to  take 
the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Society  into  careful  consideration,  and  to  inquire 
whether,  and  in  what  quarters,  economies,  substantial  and  real,  may  be  introduced, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General  Committee  as  speedily  as  may  be.” 

The  Bishop  of  Honduras  being  present,  urged  the  claims  on  the  Society  of  the 
Indians,  Caribs,  and  Negroes  in  nis  Diocese,  and  offered  a church  and  school 
buildings  to  the  Society  if  the  Committee  could  see  their  way  to  undertake  a 
Mission  there.  The  following  Resolution  was  adopted: — “That  the  Bishop  of 
Honduras  be  informed  that  tne  Committee,  having  heard  with  much  interest  his 
statement  regarding  his  diocese  and  its  needs  and  encouragements,  regret  that 
in  the  present  straitened  circumstances  of  the  Society  they  cannot  open  a 
new  Mission,  which  his  request  really  involves.” 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

ORDINATION8. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — On  Sunday,  September  23rd,  1894,  at  Frere  Town,  by 
Bishop  Tucker,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  England  to  Priest’s  Orders. 

North-West  America. — On  Sunday,  July  15th,  at  Buxton  Mission,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Selkirk,  the  Rev.  B.  Totty  to  PrieBt's  Orders. 

DEPABTUBR8.  % 

West  Africa. — The  Rev.  Canon  Taylor  Smith  left  Liverpool  for  Sierra  Leone  on 
Ootober  20th. 

Niger. — Mr.  H.  Proctor  and  the  Misses  L.  M.  Maxwell,  E.  A.  Warner,  R.  Frisby, 
and  A.  L.  Wilson  left  Liverpool  for  Akassa  on  November  17th. 

Eastern  Equatorial  Africa. — The  Rev.  F.  Burt,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith,  and  the  Misses 
M.  A.  Ackerman  and  M.  E.  Conway  left  London  for  Mombasa  on  November  15th. 

' Egypt. — The  Rev.  P.  G.  and  Mrs.  Wood  left  London  for  Cairo  on  Ootober  5th. 

Bengal.— The  Rev.  C.  G.  and  Mrs.  Mylrea  for  Calcutta  (Mohammedan  Mission), 
the  Rev.  F.  T.  and  Mrs.  Cole  for  Santhalia,  Mr.  E.  T.  Noakes  for  the  Shikarpur  Band, 
"Mr.  A.  C.  Kestin  for  the  Calcutta  Band,  and  Miss  E.  Brown  for  Baharwa,  left  Londou 
on  October  26th — Mrs.  Williamson  left  London  for  Calcutta  on  November  8th. 

North-West  Provinces. — The  Rev.  A.  W.  Baumann  for  Faizabad,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  M.  and  Mrs.  Haokett  and  the  Rev.  T.  Russell  for  Allahabad,  left  Liverpool 
on  Ootober  27th. — The  Rev.  J.  J.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  left  London  for  Benares  on 
November  2nd.— Miss  K.  Honiss  left  Marseilles  for  Allahabad  on  November  3rd. 

Punjab  and  Sindh. — The  Rev.  T.  F.  and  Mrs.  Robathan  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Cobb, 
for  the  Punjab,  the  Rev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Corfield  for  Batala,  and  the  Rev.  E F.  Robins 
for  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  left  London  on  Ootober  26th. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Eustace  for 
Quetta,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ball  for  Karachi,  left  Liverpool  on  November  17th. 

Western  India. — Lieut.  -Col.  T.  A.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  left  Liverpool  for  Bombay  on 
October  27th. 

South  India. — Mr.  E.  Key  worth  left  Loudon  for  Palamoottah  on  October  26th. 

Travancore  and  Cochin. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  and  MrB.  Hodges  left  London  for 
Travancore  on  November  7th. 

Ceylon.  —The  Misses  L.  A.  Case  and  C.  C.  Forbes  left  London  for  Colombo  on 
October  26th. — The  Rev.  J.  D.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  left  London  for  Colombo  on  Novem- 
ber 2nd. 

Mid  China. — The  Rev.  E.  Hnghesdon  left  London  for  Shanghai  on  Ootober  25th. 

Japan. — The  Rev.  G.  C.  Nivon  left  London  for  Osaka  on  October  25th. 

ARRIVALS. 

South  India. — The  Rev.  H.  J.  and  Mrs.  Tanner  left  Madras  on  Ootober  13th,  and 
arrived  at  Plymouth  on  November  13th. 

Ceylon. — The  Rev.  H.  Horsley  left  Colombo  on  September  26th,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  Ootober  24th. 

Mid  China. — The  Rev.  C.  J.  F.  S.  Symons  left  Shanghai  on  September  27th,  and 
arrived  in  London  on  November  1st. 

BIRTHS. 

Egypt. — On  Nov.  4th,  at  Cairo,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Adeney,  of  a daughter. 

Punjab  and  Sindh . — On  Sept.  26th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Abigail,  of  a son. 
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Western  India . — On  September  29th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Jones,  of  a daughter 
(Ethel  Beatrice),  prematurely. — On  October  17th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A..  A.  Parry, 
of  a son  (Audley  Lawrence). 

South  India. — On  Oct.  19th,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Goodman,  of  a daughter. 

South  China. — On  August  31st,  at  Foochow,  the  wife  of  the  Itev.  C.  Shaw,  of  a son. 

North-West  America. — On  October  31st,  at  Montreal,  the  wife  of  Bishop  Newnham, 
of  twin  daughters. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bengal.— Ou  September  6th.  at  Sr.  Matthew’s,  Croydon,  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Androwes, 
Vicar  of  Roxeth,  the  Hev.  C.  G.  Mvlrea  to  Miss  Amy  Lawrence  Chapman. 

North-West  Provinces. — On  October  23rd,  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Faizabad,  the 
Rev.  W.  McLean  to  Miss  E.  R.  Dixon. 

Western  India. — On  August  30th,  at  Booking  Church,  Essex,  Mr.  J.  Jackson  to  Miss 
Emma  Morris  Crittall  (I.F.N.8.). 

South  India — Ou  October  4th,  at  Trinity  Church,  Madras, 'the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lash  to 
Miss  E.  Gehriob. 

South  China. — On  October  6th,  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  j Cheltenham,  Dr.  L.  G.  Hill 
to  Miss  Emmie  Amelia  Grabham. 

NortU-West  America. — On  July  28th,  at  Fert  Vermillion,  by  the  Bishop  of  Atha* 
basca,  Mr.  A.  J.  Warwick  to  Miss  M.  Frances  Herbert. 

DEATHS. 

North-West  Provinces. — On  Nov.  2nd,  at  Naini  Tal,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  C.  Fremantle. 

Travancore. — On  September  22nd,  at  Cottayain,  Florence  Mary,  infant  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Thompson. 

Western  India.  — On  August  7tb,  Winifred  Bertha,  infant  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Thorne. 

South  China.—  On  Nov.  17tbf  at  Kien-yang,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Phillips.  [By  telegram.] 


PUBLICATION  NOTICES.  • 

The  following  new  Publications  have  been  issued  since  our  last  Notice: — 

Forts  of  Darkness  and  Soldiers  of  Light.  A new  Christmas  Missionary 
Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  handbill  inserted 
in  this  number  of  the  magazine. 

Church  Missionary  Pocket  Book  for  1895.  Containing  the  usual  information 
about  the  Society  and  its  work,  with  daily  Texts  ani  Diary  for  the  whole  year,  tw£ 
pages  to  a week.  Roan,  gilt  edges,  Is.  4<i.,  post  frc. 

C.  M.  Pocket  Kalendar  for  1895.  Containiig  the  same  general  infotmation,  Ac., 
as  the  Pocket  Book,  but  without  the  Diary.  Paper  Covers , 3d. ; post  free,  4 d. 

Gleaners*  XJnion  Member’s  Manual  for  1895  The  Manual  is  only  given  to 
Members  on  joiuing  the  Union;  subsequently  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  it,  if 
required.  Paper  Covers,  lei. ; post  free,  l id. 

The  Study  of  Missions.  The  Bishop  of  London's  address  to  the  C.M.S. 
Younger  Clergy  Union  in  October,  reprinted  from  the  C.M.  Intelligencer.  Free. 

How  an  Indian  Clergyman  Died.  A Narrative  of  the  last  hoars  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sorabji  Kharsedji,  written  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Cornelia  Sorabji,  B.A.  (late  of 
Somerville  Hall,  Oxford).  Single  copies  free. 

After  Me.  By  Mrs.  Bannister.  Being  the  special  address  issued  (in  booklet 
form)  to  all  Members  of  the  Gleaners’  Union  with  the  Motto  Card  for  1S95. 
Members  can  be  supplied  with  additional  copies  at  4 d.  p(r  dozen,  post  free. 


Brief  Sketches  op  C.M.S.  Workers,  by  Emily  Headland. 

The  latest  addition  to  this  Series  is  a Sketch  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  B.  Leupolt, 
C.M.S.  Missionary  from  1832  to  1874.  Price  2d.,  post  free.  Full  list  on  application. 


Magazine  Volumes  for  1894. 

These  will  be  ready  early  in  December,  the  Intelligencer  being  somewhat  later 
than  the  others.  The  Gleaner  (1  s.  6d.  paper  boar  is,  2 s.  6d.  cloth),  Awake  (1*.  6d.), 
and  Children's  World  (Is.  net , or  Is.  6d.  extra  gilt),  are  suitable  for  presents  and 
prizes.  A new  design  has  been  prepared  for  the  Children* e World  volume. 


Orders  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Lay  Secretary,  Church  Missionary  Society. 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.^  ’’ 
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